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PREFACE 


This Extra Volume of the Dictionary of the Bible contains thirty-seven ArtwJes, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. A word will be sutticieiit on each of these parts of its 
Contents. 

L The Articles 

Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to prepare an Extra Volume. Dis- 
coveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three ai'ticles 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below — Agrapha, Apocryphal Gospels, 
and Code of Hammxjrabl A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible ; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature ; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be to 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. 

11. The Indexes 

The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 

The Index of Texts contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 
an}* note of consequence in the Dictionary ; and, again, the most important notes are 
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diBl|^|ii^ed by thdr anthora* names. Further, it Bometimee happens that a tex 
is quoted in support or illustration of some argument : when such a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The Index of Subjects contains the titles of all the artides in the Dictionaty, 
induding the Extra Yoluma It also refers to a great many other topics which 
ate dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an artide comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these places, then the firti 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus — Ithakab, iL 519* ; L 6** ; 
ii. 123* ; iv. 89** — the second volume is mentioned before the first because in it falls 
the artide under its own title ; there is also some account of Ithamar in the artide 
on Abiathar in vol. L pi 6^ as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some length the name of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The er<m-refermees in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked ‘Ap.’ or 
‘Apoa’: as Dabria (Ap.^ 


IIL The Maps 

The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on Roads and Travel. These 
articles will he of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of tiie artidea But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Roads which are marked on them oeing 
additional to the information which such maps usually contaiu. They have been 
prepsured under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Ramsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 
and up to date. 

And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks tiiem alL He is also grateful for the way in which the four volumes 
already published have been received. 
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RJP— History of the Jewish People. 
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c/RR— Journal of Biblical Literature. 
c/D/A— Jahrblicher fur deutsche Theologie. 

J QR = J ewish Quarterly Review. 
c/RAiS— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
«/RR— Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 
c/2ASi^— Journal of Theological Studies. 

RAP— Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
RCP— Keilinschriften u. Gescliichtsforschung. 
R/R— Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 
jLCR2 — Literarisches Centralblatt. 
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ZDMG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
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ZDPF— Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
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ZRRP— Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 
ZRIF— Zeitsclurift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 
ZRPIT— Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen 
Bchaft. 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT.^ 

L Origin and TrmnsmUsion. 

1. HiBtoridty of the Discourse. 

2. Oircumstanoes of its Deliveiy. 

8. Transmission and Translation. 

4 . Belative Authenticity of the two Aooounts. 

5. Present State of the Text. 

U. Interpretation. 

1. Popular, Onomio, and Figurative Style. 

2. Effect of the Translation into Greek. 

8. Theme of the Discourse and its Development. 

4 . The Chief I^ohlems of Interpretation. 

a. The Beatitudes. 

b. The World Mission. 

e. Relation to the Old Testament. 
d. Inner Righteousness 

0 . Unselfishness and Forgiiciiess. 

f, Unn ersal Love. 

. Religious Worship. 

. The Lord’s Prayer. 

1. Don otioii to the Kingdom, 

j. The Treatment of Olliers. 

k. The Duty of Righteousness. 

6. The Relation of the Sermon on the Mount to the 

Teaching of Jesus as a u hole. 

Literature. 

The messa<?e of Jesus to men contnined in the 
Sermon on the Mount can be essentially nnder- 
fitood, and is valid and useful, apart from the 
historioiJ, literary, and exegetical questions con- 
cerning it which are now receiving so much atten- 
tion, and which tend to overshadow the real 
•ignificance and power of His teaching. There 
are problems still unsolved regarding the origin 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and application of 
some of its utterances ; but the truth, the preach- 
ing, and the living of the Gospel have not to wait 
upon the results of such investigations. The words 
01 Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethical prin- 
ciples, which has been and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of life yet conceived, 
or even as the ultimate standard to wnich mankind 
can and must attain. They need not so much to 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A sufficient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible ; and He was so, for 
through the Chnstian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of civilization. If misconceptions as to the origin 
and interpretation of the discourse have at times 
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arisen, out of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited ethical and spiritual insight, these will 
gradually disappear before a better Knowledge and 
a clearer vision. 

i. ORIGIN AND Transmission.— historical 
and literarv criticism of the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of many eminent scholars in 
the past three generations, is by no means finished. 
Yet some important oonolusions have been reached 
regarding the ori^n and preservation of the NT 
records of Jesus’ life. To this field of investiga- 
tion belong the introductory fmestions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Was there, in fact, 
such a discourse? If so, what were the circum- 
stances of its delivery ? How were the accounts of 
the discourse affectea by the processes of transmis- 
sion and translation ? And what is the condition 
of the text of the discourse as we now have it ? 

1. Historicity op the Discourse.— It is the 
prevailing opinion among NT scholars that in Mt 
5-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* It is entirely con- 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
ill conjunction with it^ that the account as it 
stands in the First Gospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Matthew^ 
report, but only excerpts or a digest ; for tiiere is 
no reason to think tlmt means were at hand for 
reporting the discourse verbatim and entire ; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people at length when a multitude was with Him,t 
>> hue the matter given in Matthew could easily ^ 
spoken in twenty minutes ; and one would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
striking sayings, fall of meaning and difficult for 
the hearers offhand to grasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saymg a more explicit and 
concrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matthiean report of the 
Sermon proWbly contains some matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse. Certain 
sections of Mt 5-7 are less evidently connected 

* So Orim, Augrustine, OhryaoBtom, Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Keim, Achelis, Edersheim, Godet, Bruce, Broadue, 

Noegen, Feine, Steinmeyer, Wendt, Sanday, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
H. Weiss, Grawert, Burkitt, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

tSeeMk4US»e9<(. 
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than the others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its development, e,g, 6’"“ 

76.7-11.211.^ With regard to these and other pas- 
sages the possibility of their belonging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro- 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or idl of them. This view is strongly confirmed 
bv the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some cases commend themselves as original. It 
is difticult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed dowm so full}' as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First Gospel 
arranges its teaching material into topical groups ;t 
all of the four Gospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but the First Gospel more than the others. 

There have been, and are to-day, a number of 
eminent scholars wdio regard the Sermon as a 
compilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 

* See Heinrici, Bergpr^igtt L 491 It is obviously true that 
Jesus tauf^ht the same truths and principles on various occasions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His sayhigs in quite the same, or nearly the 
same, words. Such repetition may tometiama serve to explain 
the several forms in which rimilar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot be used as a universal resolvent of the 
mass of variatioiu. This stock argument of the apologetic 
harmonists proceeds upon the assumption that Jesus’ words 
must have oeen^ trannnitted in eve^ case precisely as He 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarranted, and the 
phenomena of variation abundantly and decisively disprove it. 
Nearly all NT scholars now agree that the differences which 
appestf in parallel passo^ of our Gospels are due chiefly to the 
vicissitudes of transmission and translation. The Gospel teach- 
ing did not consist of a set of formula, to be learned and 
repeated verh<ttim. 

t See Godet, CoUectionaftha Four Goapda^ and the Goapel of 
Matthew, p. 181 fl. ; Wendt, Lehre Jeau, L 52, 84, 106, 185 ; 
Wemle, Synopt^ Frage, pp. 61-80 ; Weizsacker, Apoat. Zdtalter^, 
ppu 869-303 [Eng. tr. iL 33-62]; Julicher, EinUitung i. d. JST, 
p. 195 : Heinria, Bergj^edigt, i. 81 ; B. Weiss, Meger-Komm. 
iL d. Mattevgm. infoo. ; H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comtn. u.d. Synop- 
tiker, in loe. The discourses of Mt 5-7. la IS. 18. 23. 24. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been Joined some matter upon the same or 
a kindred suble^ which origin^y belonged to other historical 
connexiona Thus Mt 10 contains as a nucleus some instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sent them out on their 
trial mueion ( 104 - 16 ); but to this section there has been added 
material from another occasion (lOis-^, esp. when Jesus 
in the latter part of His ministry was preparing His disciples for 
the work they must do after His departure. The first Chris- 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together. Mt 13 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
parables upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God. The collection is not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk 4 and Lk & It is quite unlikely that Jesus would make up 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 18i-»- »*• 44. 46f 

47 - 60 ). If the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was eiqilained to them privately (Mk 4^0), it would be of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible. But the 
chapter itself, by the two breaks at v.^o and v^'.-^4-38, shows that 
it is a compilation ; vv.6*68, which seem to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
parable of the Sower was given on some occasion (w.^-S) in Jesus’ 
Galilaean ministry, aooomp^ed by explicit teaching along the 
same line. On o&er occasions the other parables were given : 
then, their original setting havini^ been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Chnstians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt 18 contains a collection of teachings from various 
occasions, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk 9668O) oonceming the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the oommunity life of the first disciplea Mt 23 is a collec- 
tion of sayings from different parts of the ministry (of. Mk 
12*^, Lk llW-62 i384f 204^7), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acts and characteristics of the Pharisees. The nucleus is 
apparently in vv.i*i2 ; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here group^ together as were the seven parables of ch. 13. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topical arrangement of material (cf. 1^ 
1239-46 1722-67 21), And in Mt 21. 22 and 25 appear similar com- 
pilations of related teaching. It is probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, although he may have carried the process further, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel has severu discourses, oonidsting in ea<^ case 
of the nucleus of some original sermon augment by kindred 
material from other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mt 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 
matter is just as valuable and trustworthj’ as the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authentio utterances of Jesus. 


the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. The compilation was made 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish tnem with a manual of Christian conduct, t 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. It is not on impossible view, and 
would not entail serious consequences, since it 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings ; 
but it must be counted less probable. The exam illa- 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were gener- 
ally grouped with the historical remains of some 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sermon, 
contamed in Mt 5*-6^®, is (with the exception of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denied historical 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
given such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galileean ministry to whicii the Gospels 
assign this teaching ; and w'e know that He was 
accustomed to speak long and connectedly to His 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus’ most 
important and impressive discourses should have 
been preserved. 

2. Circumstances of its Delivery. —The 
occasion on which the Sermon was given appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk 6“*", which makes 
it follow closely tne appointment of the 

twelve apostles. t The Gospel of Matthew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Mount in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of tnat period. § There is good 

*So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kuinol, Wieseler, H. Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Julicher, Heinrici, 
Ibbeken, Hawkins, Schmiedel. 

t Weizsacker, ApoaL Zeitalter^ (1892). p. 8801. [Eng. tr. U. 
46 f.] : ’The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church. . . . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
521-48 61-18. 19-S4. . . . The commandments in these three sections 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, first 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, whose 
original independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke’s Gospel . . . The evangelist put on an intro- 
duction, 53-19 16-16, and an appendix, 71*99, to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it. ’ ^ Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm. u. d. Synoptiker, p. 09 : ' Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oral 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church.’ Hemnci,Jiergprad^,lSd: ’The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seems to be a free composition of a 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 
were in part already grouped together, in pi^ in circulation 
as single sayings.' Similarly Julicher, Eirueitung i <L 
(1901), p. 232 ; Hawkins, Hora Synopticat (1899), pp. 131-135 ; 
Schmiedel, Erwyc. Bibl. vol. iL coL 1886. 

f The corresponding passage in Mark is 8^6-13, but the Sermon 
is not found at that pomt nor elsewhere in the Second GospeL 
There is no indication at Mk 3^3 that a discourse followed 
historically. 

i Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Sermon 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sennoii, in cha 
8. 9. 121-31, some matter which liUke places before the Sermon 
in 481-611 ; but this section contains only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which corresponds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them m apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion witii their mission. Nor does Matthew 
represrat the Sermon as Jesus’/trst teaching, since he distinct^ 
relates before the discourse (43%) that ’ Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing aUmanner of OTsease and all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the report of him went 
forth into all Syria’ (Le. throughout Jewish territoryX The 
earlier work and teaching are oompreeeed rather than igniored, 
and the words are giv^n more prominence than the deeds. A 
compilation of representative teaching by Jesus in chs. 5-7 is 
followed by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 
inchaEfi. 
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reason to think that they are sufficiently correct. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly os its 
TOsition in the^ Gospels, mark it as a part of His 
Galilselm teaching, — ^not, indeed, the hist instruc- 
tion Jesus gave, but of the kind htted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gained some acquaintance 
with Him, and had by skilful preparation on His 
part become ready for a general presentation of 
His religio-ethical ideas. To hnd Jesus giving one 
of His most significant discourses in connexion 
with tlie appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was a great event in His ministry. It marked 
the stage when His popular success required Him 
to choose and train some men to assist Him in His 
work (Mk 3^^); and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 


horizon (Mk 2'-3®, cf. Mt 23®"*®), to prepare these 
men to carry forward His work after He should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exclu- 
sively or specihcaJly to the newly - appointed 
apostles. It contains no trace of esoteric teach- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 
does not pertain equally to all of Jesus’ followers, 
present and future. The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7®*®, Lk 7^) that 
Jesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The multitude 
was a disciple multitude in the sense that many 
were profeom followers of Jesus, many were con- 
templating disciplcship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Him, listening with interest to 
His teaching. The Sermon contains no direct 
polemic against opponents, but an appeal to all to 
adopt and to attain a higher type of nghteousness 
than that which was conventionally taught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, i.e, the year, month, and day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot be deter- 
mined. There is no agreement among scholars as 
to either the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry, t But on any chronological 
hypothesis the discourse stands about half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus’ public work and 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was spoken in Galilee, the scene of 
the main ministry of Jesus (cf. Mt 4®"®, Lk 6^^). 
If there is an indication in Mt 8®, Lk 7^ that the 
place of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 
lo(;ality would not even then be defined, since the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. The moun- 
tain referred to in Mt 6^ 8^, Lk 6^ is not named 
and cannot be identified.:}; We may suppose, how- 

* That the disoourae was addressed to the multitude is the 
view of Achelis, Bleek, Bruce, Godet, Meyer, Nosgen, and 
othera That it was addressed to close disciples, but overheard 
by the multitude to whom it did not directly pertain, is held 
l^Tholuck, B. Weiss, Qrawert, and others. Burton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken only to an inner circle 
of followers. But these hypotheses presupi^ose a sharper line 
between disciples (Mt 5^, Lk QSO) and general followers of Jesus 
than Jesus Himself indicates in the Sermon, or than can other- 
wise be made out at this stage of the public ministry. The use 
of the second personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jeens was speaking only to a close circle of dis- 
ciples; it was equally applicable to a large company. Matthew’s 
acooimt also has the second personal form after 5^10. Yet both 
Evangelists have statements (Mt Lk 6^9 71) to the effect 
that Jesus addressed His teaching to the multitudes at this 
time ; and it is not clear that these statements are mere literary 
features, without historical value. The discourse contains 
positively nothing to indicate that Jesus was speaking only to a 
■naU, inner drole of His followers. 

t See artt. Ohronoloot or NT, voL i^ and Jssus Christ, 
▼oL iL ; also art 'Chronology of NT ’in JBneyclopcedia Biblical 
voL L ; and Literature cited m connexion. 

} Four views are now current concerning this 'mountain*: 
(1) Latin tradition identifies it with Kam ^a^in ; the theory 
If accepted by Stanley (SP p. S6Sf.), and also by Plummer 
and H. Weisa This Latin tradition did not arise until the 13th 
cent, and is quite unknown to the Eastern Church, so that it 
eannot have been more than a plausible guesa The location 


ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. Transmission and Translation.— We seem 
to have in Mt 5-7, Lk 6®“® two accounts of the 
Sermon ; they differ somewhat in setting, verbal 
expresmon, and content, but are nevertheless 
essentially one discourse.* Both €k>spels assign 
the Sermon to the earlier Galilsean minist^. The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar — the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal- 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each — the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar — 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to afiect thought 
and conduct, and an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati- 
tudes, and closes with the ini unction to do God’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two Honse-buUders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contained 
in Matthew’s. 

and features of Kam ^atpln correspond sufficientiy well with 
the bistoiy ; but* there are a number of ot^er hillH along ^e 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Robinson, 
BRP iiL 487 )l ( 2) Some specific mountain is referr^ to, and 
was known to the early Christians as the scene of the discourse, 
but its identity became lost from the Gospel tradition. Bo 
Tholuck, Meyer, Keil, Kubel, Achelis, Andrev^ (3) The phrase 
TO Spot designates not a particular hill or mountam peak, but 
the range of tableland rising to the west of the Sea of Galilee ; 
and the site of the event is not more specifically designated. 
The Jews used three leading terms to distinguish the surface 
features of their territory — ‘ mountain,’ ' plain,^ and * valley ’ : of 
these designations the first is understood to have refer^ to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated peaks or not (cf. 
Gn 1917. IS. so 8123. 26 308. 9, Mt 14J28 1529, Mk 6< Lk 9«, jn 63 )l 
T herefore to ipoe would in afiy particular instance refer to the 
high land— whether tableland or peak — in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also leaves the site of the Sermon undeter- 
mined. So Bleek, Robinson, Ebrard, Thomson, Edersheim, 
Broadus, Bruce, Nosgen, Stewart, R Weiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Sermon as a mosaic only, resting upon no 
particular discourse, but made up of material gathered from 
many connexions (see names in footnote above), perforce look 
upon ' the mountain ’ as a part of the artificial scenery which the 
compiler of the Sermon arranged about it to give verisiniilitude 
to the whole. Of these four views one may adopt the second 
or the third, but between these two it is difficult to choose. 

The accounts in Mt 5^ 87, Lk 672. 77, which describe the setting 
of the Sermon, both make mention of the mountain, but are 
not in agreement concerning it Matthew locates the entire 
scene upon the mountain ; Jesus and His disciples ascend it, 
apparently by His deliberate choice, to speak and to hear the 
Sermon ; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solit^ prayer (cf. Lk 9^, Jn 63- M) ; when it is day He cafis His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve ; afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 
gathered on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
later delivers the discourse. The well-meant harmonistio ^orts 
expended upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 
the discrepancy is neither sufficient to remove the dat^ of a 
mountain In connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
reports of Matthew and Luke represent two separate and 
distinct discourses with different setting 

* This is the almost unanimous opinion of scholars : Tatian 
{Diatessatxm)^ Or^n, Jerome, Chrysostom, Euthymius, 'Theo- 
phylaot, Luther, Calvin, Maldonatus, Meyer, Bengel, Neander, 
^Ueiermacher, Stier, Ewald, Wieseler, Keim, Keil, Eostlin, 
Robinson, Ellicott, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfdd, Edersheim, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Achelis, Andrews, Beys<*hlag, 
Broadus, FRrrar, Feine, Schanz, Sanday, Steinmeyer, Sieffert, 
de Wette, Wendts H. Weiss, R Weiss, Bruce, Burton, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Juheher, Kubel, Nosgen, Wemle, 
Bacon, and many others. The theory of two separate discourses 
was advocated for a^nilogetic purposes by Augustme, and, 
following him, by St. Grmry and certain minor Rom. Oath, 
writers, as, recently, Azibert (BevuB BUdique^ 1894 )l A few 
modem Protestant writers also have taken this view, as 
Greswell, Lange, Plumptre, and, most recently, Plummer 
(Comm, on Luke [1890], p. 177). 

The arrangement of the material in Tatian’s DiaUssamn (see 
Hill, Earliest Ij\fe qf Christy being the Diatessaron of Tatian 
[1894], pp. 73-84), which combines the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, is thus: Mt 6i»Lk 67Jb-i7 [Mk 374.15] Mt 6>B:Lk 620» 
Mt 63-70 Lk 032* Mt 617b 12 Lk 6a4-27» Mt 614-16 [Mk 422.23] Mt 
617-26. [Lk 1288b] Mt 6260-42 Lk 630b. 81 Mt 64»-M* Lk 682b.86 Mt 
547.48 Mt 61-8 [Lk 111b. 2a] Mt 69b-18 [Lk 1232. SSa] Mt 619^23 [Lk 
1185. 88] Mt 624^27 [Lk 1238] Mt 628bSl [Lk 129W>] Mt 082^ Mt 71 « 
Lk 087b Lk 688 fMk 424b.*] Lk Mt 7« [LTc Iis-IM Mt 71»l«i 
Lk 644 Mt 717. 18 Lk 645 Mt 718-23 l'k 46a Mt 7-:.^-8l. 
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The relation of the contents of the two accounts 
can be shown in a table : — 


Mt6» 




5^6 =s 

031 

7 *-B = 

041.48 

6 U .19 3 

088 .V 

7“ = 

6^1 

599 . 40.483 

039.80 

716. 17 3 

048.44 

544.48 3 

027 . 88 . 88.96 

7” = 

6 “ 

01-84 has no parallel in Ik 

^ 34-87 3 

647.48 


Mt7i» =Lk6*^-»b 


Matthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke’s account 
29. Of Luke’s 29 verses, 23^ find a parallel in the 
Matthsean account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 
094-i8.ste. 19. 40. 48, * Qf Matthow’s remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of ch. 6 (in chs. 
11-14. 16) t as follows : t — 


Mt5» =Lkl4«» 


6“ 

5“ 

535.163 

6“ = 
69-18 3 
019-813 


11 “ ( 8 “) 
16” 
1288.« 
16« 

113-4 

1288.81 


Mt6=2“=Lk 11“-“ 


6“ = 
625-58 3 

77-11 = 

718. 14 3 

7“ = 


16” 

1022-81 

1^9.18 

1324 

13” 


This leaves 47 verses of the Matth.o^an discourse 
which have no parallel in the Third Gospel: Mt 

08 . 7 - 10 . 14 . 16 . 17 . 19 - 9 t 87 - 81 . 88 - 88 . 41.48 01 - 8 . 14 - 18 . 34 'Jti. 10 . 18 - 30 . 22 , 

That is, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel. § 

These phenomena of the comparative contents 
of the t^o accounts of the Sermon present a 
complex and difficult problem, and compel one to 
investigate the history of this discourse from the 
time of its utterance until it took its present two- 
fold form in our First and Third Gospels. 

Another important feature of these two reports I 
of the Sermon, and one which must be investigated | 
in conjunction with the problem of content, is the ! 
remarkable variation in wording — in the literary ! 
expression of the same ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is dight, as in : li~ 


Mt 7«’. 

Kol iw if fUrptp lurpwrt 

fUTp1j6l/lff€Tat {//AUf, 

Mt 7»-». 

•rl W pkireis^rb Kdpff>os t 6 
iv d^aXfif roD ideXtpoO 
ffou, Hip db ip T(p ffip 60da\- 
ftf Sok6p ob Karapoeis ; ^ 1j 
Tws ipeZs T(p ddeX^ o’ov 
iK^dXia rb icdptpos ix 
rod d</>6aXfiov aov, xal ISob 
il boKbs iPTtp d^aXfJup ffov; 

^ biroKptrdy ix^aXeTpiOTOP ix 
roO 6(f>da\pMv oov H)p Sok6p, 
xai T&re dia^X^xf/CLs cx^aXeip 
rb Kdp4>09 €K rod d^SaXfiod 
rod d5€X(f>od trov* 


Lk6»>. 

tp ydp fiirptp fierpetre dm- 
pterpriOiifferat bpup, 

Lk6«-« 

^ rl Si ^Xireis rb xdp4>os rb 
ip r(p d<p0aXpup rod dSeX^od 
<rou, rijp Si SokSp rijp ip r<p 
lSL(p S^OaXpup ot xarapocis ; 

JSdpaooA Xiyetp np 
dd6\0^ <rov *ASeX^, d^es 
ix^dXta rb xdptjtot rb ip rip 
6<pda.Xfu(p ffov, adrbt rijp ip 
r<p 6<f>0aXfup aod Soxbp od 
^XiirufP ; diroKpird, ixfiaXe 
irpurrop Hip Soxbp ix rod 
6it}0aXpLod aod, xai r&re 
SiafBXi\l/€is rb^ xdp^s rb 
ip r<p 6<f>0aXp.{p rod dSeX^od 
<rou ixpaXeip, 

Similarlv compare Mt 6“=Lk 16“ and Mt 7^**=: 
Lk 11^* In these four passages there is almost 
complete verbal agreement — not quite, however — 
which must be explained. And the four sayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 
Matthew. 

But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is great, as in : — 


Mt6»-" 

Si Xiyuf dfitp pAi 
dpriarripairip TOPtipip' dXX 
6(rrt5 ae pairL^ei ets Hip 
S e^idp oiaybpa [<rov], arrpi- 
y^ov adr^ xai r^p dXXriP' 
xai rip diXovrl coi Kpidrjpai 
xai rbv xtrwi'd oov Xafieip, 
d<p€S adr(p xai rb Ipudriop. 


Lk6» 


r(p rdirroprl ire ^irl rijP iria- 
ybpa irdpexe xai Hiv dXXnfPf 
xai dirb rod atpovrbs <Tov rb 
l/xdriop xai rbp pii 

x(i)Xdaiis, 


* But there are panlleli for two or three of these passages 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus : Lk 639= Mt ioi4h Lk 6«=Mt i^ ; 
and with Lk compare Mt 1094 (Jn 
t These chapters Moxig to the somewhat clearly marked 
middle third of Luke’s Goq^ which consists nuunly 

of discourse materiaL It is commonly known as the ’Perasan 
section,’ because its position in this l^k is between the final 
departure of Jesus from Galilee (Lk and His public 

entrance into Jerusalem (Lk 163&-1946). During this period 
Jesus perhaps spent some days or weeks in Peraea (Mt 19i= 
Mk 101, Lk iku, Jn 10^), and some of the material in Lk 10-18 
may belong to that period, as 12i*i3- 8549 1314. 22-30. 8i-S5 179047 
181-8. But the main contents of these chapters (Lk III-88 121844 
1310-81 14, 15, 15L 171-10 18944) quite surely belong to the Galilasan 
ministry, because (1) this is indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters themselves, €.g, ll»42(ct Mt 128942), 1310 n.is-n (d, 
Mt 1881. 88 ), 149848 ; (2) the subject of most of this teaching is 
more suitable to that period ; (8) it is altogether unlikely that 
Jesus would have left so large and so important a portion of His 
fl^eral teaching till the last weeks of His ministry. Luke had for 
raese chapters (10-18) a special source, probably a document of 
some extent, which contained most valuable teaching ; but the 
settings of the teaching had been largely lost, and he therefore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 
Iiogia and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his 
book,— in fact, what else could he do? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes for the several pieces. 

t In the case of three of these passages there are parallelB in 
Mark also : Mt 5i3=Mk fiBO^Lk 1484.86; Mt 5l8-=Mk ^Lk 1138 
(and 816), Mt 688=Mk lOUeLk WM. There is but one sentence 
which is put by both Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 
has a parcel in Mark, namely, Mt TSbaiMk 48tt=Lk 688a ; and 
this saying is of the gnomic type, so that it may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke is not found in Mark. And of the matter in 
Matthew’s Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhaps for five 
vcg ^ — ^ e three Just indicated, and the two named in the 

thistM^L^ nuSterial which the First and ^ird Goipds make 

pertiaps, Mt 5«.80«Mk 048.4?, Mt 6i4.u»Mk U». 
It is wonh obsemng that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Oo^l itself : Mt 588.86.1 
Mt 188.9, Mt 688= Mt 199, Mt 718= Mt 1288. 

I The Greek text here used is that of Weetoott and Hort 


Mt 7“. Lk 6«. 

ndvra odp 6<ra idp BiXrire xai xaBibs OiXere tpa woc- 
tpairoitaffipdpupoldpOpwxoL, Gxrip dpXv ol di'^ponrot, rot- 
odrujs xai dpsU iroufiro ad^ tire adrois bfioLut. 
rots* oOrios ydp iorip b 
pdfios xai ol wpoip^Tau 

Mt 7“-”. Lk 6”-*. 

“ndf oSp Saris dxodet fiov ” liar 6 ipxbpxpos TpSs fix 
rods XSyovs [rodrovs] xai xai dxodtap fiov rG>p Xbytap 
iroiei adrodSy dfioiuBifaeTai xai iroiup adrods, dwoSei^ia 
dpSpi <l>popLpLtp, Saris (pxo- dfup rlpi iorip Sfioios' ^Sfi- 
Sb/Mjaep adrod r^p olxLap oi6s iarip dpOptJbvip olxoSo- 
irri Hjp irirpap, “ xai xar- fiodpri olxLap, 6s iaxaypcp 
i^ri il ppoxi) xai ijXOap ol xai i^ddvpcp xai iOrixep $€• 
srorapjoi xai iirpcvaap ol fiiXiop eiri H]p irirpap* rrXri’-' 
dpxfioi xai wpoaiireaap rp P’dpprqs Si yxpopjkpiis vpoa- 
olxlq, ixeLpy, xai odx iireaep, ipri^xp b Torapibs rp oixL^ 
reOefieXlwo ydp iiri Hip ixeLp'g, xai odx taxvaep aa- 
wirpap. “ xai war 6 dxodwp \eOaai adHiP Sid rb xa\u>s 
fiov rods Xdyovs rodrovs xai olxoSofi^aOai oArffP, ^b Si 
fiil iroiQiP adrods bfioidsBii- dxodaas xai fiii roiiiaas 
aerai dpSpi fuapipy Sans Sfioibs iariP dpSpdnrip olxo- 
tpxbSofiiiaep adrod Hip oixlap Sofiiiaapri olxlav M Hip 
iiri Hip dfifiop. ” xai xar- •ypv OefieXlov, p Wif w- 
ipri b Ppoxil xai ^\0ap ol ipri^cp 6 irarafibSy xai xdOds 
vorafioi xai hrpxvaap ol awcTeaePy xai iyipero rb 
dpxfioi xai TpoaixoxJ/ap ri ^vyfM r^s olxlas ixebnis 
olxlq, ixelpji, xai ircaePy xai fU^, 
ijp b vriaais adrijs pxyiXii, 

Similarly compare Mt 5“- “ = Lk 6*, Mt 7^* “ = Lk 
6”, Mt 7“- ” = Lk 6«- “ ; and also Mt 5“=Lk 11“ 
Mt 6“ = Lk 16”, Mt “ = Lk 12“- Mt = 
Lk 12“- “, Mt 6“*“ = Lk 12»*^. 

In some passages the wording of Matthew is so 
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different from that of Luke that a difference even 
of the thought results, or seems to result : — 


Mt5»-^« 

*Hajrd/NO( ol wrwxpl rtfi 
srrei^/ian, Sri aSrup Scrip 
4 paaCktia rOr oSpapQp. 
^/juucdfHOi el rewBmhtres, &n 
atrel TapouckiiBiicoPTat, 
^fULKdpioi 61 TeipQpres cal 
Svf/Qpret r^w SiKaioc^pifPf 
Sri aSrol xopTaa6‘i^cePTat, 

Mt5« 

"RcecBe cSp S/uis riXeioi 
d)s 6 irariip {/ftiap 6 oCpdpios 
rSXeids ierrip. 

Mt6»-« 

*lldrep •^/iQp 6 Sp relit 
eSpcLPeit* 

dyiaaBip-v rb Spofid cov, 
SXBdrw ^ paciXeia cov, 
yevtlB-ffru rb BiXripui cov, 
ws ip obpap<p Kal irl yijt* 
^rbv Sprop Sump rbp iri^ 
oiiciop 

Sbt ijpup cSjfiepop* 

^ jcol i<f>€s iipup rb. 60eiXii- 
fuara iifiiop, 

dfS cal y/ieis d6>^Ka/iep 
rcis bipieiX/irais iipuap* 
^ Kal pAi etcepiyKTfs iipJdt els 
reipacpMp, 

dXXd jivcai iifias drb rov 

ropijp^. 


Lk6»« 

^Mapdpioi ol Trrtaxolf Sri 
b/ieripa icrlp ^ fiaciXela 
rov Beov. 

^^fjMKdpioi ol xXolopret pOp, 
Sri yeXdcere. 

^/ULKdpioi ol veipCsPTCtpBp, 
Sri xoprourBi^cecBe, 

Lk6*®. 

TipecBe olicrtpfiopes tcaBCiss 
6 irar^p bfiup ohcrlpfitap 
Scrip, 

Lk IIK 

* 

byiacBTfp-u} rb Spoftd cov* 
iXBdru Sj fiaciXela cov* 


*rbp dprop i]jj.wp rbp Sri- 

OIJCIOP 

SiSov iifjuv rb Kad' ijfiipap' 
* Kal &<p€t 7ip.LV rbt apaprlas 

7IPMV, 

KoX yap abrol dipiopev 
TOPrl dipelXovTi ijpiv 
Kal pi) elceviyiros i)pas els 
Teipacpbv, 


Similarly compare Mt 5” = Lk 16^® (= Mk 10’^= 
Mt 19®) and Mt 7“=Lk 11^®. The corresponding 
context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regards the Lord’s Prayer the 
nature of the case (see below, ii. 4 h (2)), indicates 
that h^ever variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
ances of Jesus. The parallel records run the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi- 
larity to wide verbal divergence, and in a few 
cases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now the explanation of these striking phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
of the transmission of this material during the 
years c. 29-85 A.D. This section of history is one 
part of the great ‘Synoptic problem.’* While 
many elements of this problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established. 

(1) Jesus habitually taught in Aramaic, not in Greek, t The 
thorough and deliberate discussion of this question seems to 
have reached a settled conclusion.! We were all eager to 


* In the extensive and highly important literature upon this 
subject is to be sought the presentation and treatment of the 
matters outlined in the following paragrapha See the art 
Gospbls, vol. ii., and literature there cit^ ; also art * Gospels* 
by Sonday in Smith’s DB^, and by £. A. Abbott and Schmiedel 
in Eneydopoedia Biblica, voL it ; also Wemle, Si/Tumt. Frage 
(1899) ; Wendt, Lehre Jesii, 1 Th. (1886) ; B. Weiss, Mattham- 
wangelium (1876) ; H. Holtsmann, Syno^. Evangeliev (lS(i3) ; 
Weizsacker, unterauohungen rL d. eoangelisdie Geschu-Me (1864, 
2nd ed. 1901) ; Wright, CompodtUm of the Four GwtjhHs (1890) ; 
Hawkins, Hora SyruptieoB (1899); Burkitt, Two Lectures on the 
GoepeUOSKSlX 

t It is not unlikely that Jesus knew some Greek, for many 
Greek*8peaking Gentiles lived in Galilee, and that langu^e 
must have been used not a little in such a hive of commerce as 
Capernaum was. Jesus' work, however, was exclusively among 
^e Jews, and there is no conclusive evidence that He knew or 
spoke Greek at all ; even His trial before Pilate cannot prove 
this, as Pilate must have been accustomed to use an interpreter 
ta treating with the Sanhedrin. See O. Holtziuann, Leben 
JsfU (liW, p. 22. 

t That Jesus taught in Greek has been ably ai^ed by Roberts 
{Qfoek the Language qf ChrUt and Hie Apoeuee, 1888) and by 


believe that these very Greek words of our Gospels came 
directly from Jesus* lips; yet historical investigation shows 
that they are but a truncation from the origi^ utterances. 
While the theories of Reach, Marshall, Dalmam Bhu^ £. A 
Abbott, and others as to a primitive Aramaic or Hebrew Gospel 
are uncertain, it is dear uiat the Memorabilia of Jesus were 
originally and for some years in the Aramaic language. The 
Aramaic vocabulary, syntax, and influence can everywhere be 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, like the earner text in 
a palimpsest manuscript. 

(2) Jesus* more important teachings were marked and remem- 
beriM from the time they were spoken. It is not too much to 
suppose that He impressed certain teachings— not their form, 
but their substance — upon His disciples. From day to day, 
therefore, during Jesua public ministry. His followers were 
gathering and pondering His utterances, holding them in 
memory and repeating them to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus* own words. After His death and resurrection His 
followers treasured these saytogs of their Master’s, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully taught them to all who 
came into the Christian brotherhood (d Ac 2^ The story of 
Jesus’ life, His deeds and His words, was the ipiide of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement What He had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
was everywhere regarded as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all that Jesus had taught there was nothing more prominent 
vital, and practical— indeed nothing more genendly revered ana 
used— than the teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 

(3) It is also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was circulated and transmitted by word of mouth. 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His disciples until long 
after. Both these facts were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time. The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was entirely oral 
— only their sacred oooks, the Old Testament, might be written ; 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorized their 
teaching. Out of this custom arose a special qualiflcation for, 
and efficiency in, oral instruction and om transmission among 
the Jews. To men of this nation and country Jesus* sayinn 
w'ere given, and by them preserved. It cannot, of course, be 
sup)x>sed that Jesus inmsted upon forme of viorde ; He was 
neither a literalist nor a verbalist. 'Therefore His disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the ipeieeima verba of His 
teaching. But so perfectly worded were the most sigi^cant 
of His shorter sayings — ^many of which can be seen in this 
discourse — that they would persist in their original form. For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evident'e shows that it did not so happen. 

(4) After fifteen or twenty years (c. 45-60 A.D.) Christianity 
began to reach out into the great Roman world by the labours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others ; and it became necessary to 
translate the Gospel stor^ into Greek, since the non-Palestinian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not know Aramaic— the language in 
%\hich the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation took place 60-80 A.IX is proved bv 
our present Greek Gospels and the early disappearance of aU 
Aramaic Gospel documents. Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
proceee rather than an act The data do not permit us to think 
of one formal, authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
Gospel stoiy, and passing directly into the use of all the Greek- 
speaking Christians. Rather there were numerous persons in 
various places and at different timra who translated portions— 
the eatne as well as different portions— of the story from the 
Aramaic into Greek. These individual and fragmentary trans- 
lations were characterized by various d^n’ees of literalness, 
differing vocabulaiw and synt^ loss of original colouring, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varying success in reproducing the original 
ideas, and some adaptation of the sayings (by wa^' of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations happened 
to be made, ^en these various translations, at first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into general 
drculation, and acted and reacted upon each other, mixmg the 
phenomena of the several translations. The features Just de- 
scribed can all of them be traced in our two Gospel records of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

(6) It is now generally understood * that, after fifteen or twenty 
years of circulating and transmitting the utterances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Gospel Memorabilia were gradually put into 
writing. We have in Eusebius {HE iii. 39. 16) the important 
testimony of Papias, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed {rvt»r^»n, 
al. cL Lk ctvaralaffOeu) a collection of the sayings 

{Aeytee) of Jesus, in the Hebrew (i.a the Aramaic?) language. 

I If Papias’ statement, and the common interpretation of it as 
a written account, are correct, then we have a distinct witness 
that there uas a written record of Jesus* teaching, which we 
mav asitign to c. 60 A.a That it was in AramalcC?) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestinian Ohristians, as a 


T. K. Abbott {Eeeaye ekiefiy on the Original Teate of the OT 
and NT, 1891, ch. 6). The contrary, that Jesus taught in 
Aramaic, has been shown by Neubauer, Studia Bibliea, L S9- 
74 (1885) : A. l^Ieyer, Jeeu Huttersprache (1896) ; Zahn, EirUeit- 
ung I. d. NT, i. 1-51 a«97); Balman, ITorfe Joeu, i. 1-72 
(1898) : see also art Lanouaob of thb New Tebtamkkt, voL iiL 
* Altliough there still remain a few earnest advocates of an 
exclusively oral tradition. 
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means of ooUeotiiiir, dreatating, and preserving the Memo* 
rabilia of Jewui Bat whether Papias’ statemunt is correut or 
incorrect, it la fwaotically cca^ti tliat when the Geuliles received 
the story of Jeeus they committed it to writing, tor they were 
not aocostomed to the oral transmission of extended materiaL 
This change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor- 
ized, and gradual, like the translation already described. But 
it is profane that soon after 50 A.n. there were many written 
^Kirtions of the Qospel Memorabilia in existence and use. These 
documents then grew in number and extent imtil after twenty 
to fifty years our canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final reomds of Jesus* ministry (cf. Lk 1^*^). 
There are indications that the oral tradition continued 
along with the written tradition through the whole penod until 
our GospelB were composed (and ind^ afterwards also), and 
furnish^ a larger or smaller amount of the material which 
went into them. 

The history here sketched of tlie transmission of 
the entire Gospel story is> at the same time the 
history of the transmission of tlie Sermon on the 
Mount, which wa&» one of the most valuable sections 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. The whole process 
has left its marks upon our two accounts of the 
Sermon, for to it aie to be attributed in the main 
the dih'erence of setting, content, arrangement, 
variety of literary expiession, and divergence of 
thought. But the fundamental agreement of the 


part, by diiferent persons and in several localities : 
then these complete or fragmentary translations 
hod each its own history for about 30 years, during 
which they experienced the vicissitudes of trans- 
mission. When the First and Third Evangelists 
came to prepare their Gospels in c. 80-85 A.D. there 
were in circulation and use these various Greek 
forms of the Matthsean Lutjia. The two authors 
adopted diiterent forms, according to the usage of 
the locality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 
according to their judgment of which form was 
best historically. 

(2) In addition to this basal Logian source of 
both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 
ably other lines of transmission of the discourse 
in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and lor 
ears afterwards had told of it. There must thus 
ave grown up variant reports — one used in one 
church or circle of churches, and another in 
another. These further reports also are likely to 
have been handed down, and some of them may 
w'ell have come under the notice of the tw'o 
Evangelists in composing their Gospels.* How 
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two accounts, which shows them to be reports of 
the same jbdstorical discourse, has not been seriously 
obscured in transmission. 

“When one attempts to trace more in detail the 
particular history of the Sermon on the Mount 
during the years c. 2D-85 A.D., one comes upon 
many perplexing problems about which at present 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. 

(1) It seems probable that the Matthipan Logia 
was used in a Greek form, indeed in differing Greek 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evangelists.* 
If the same Greek form of the Logia was used by 
^th, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has 
introduced a remarkable series of changes in con- 
tent, arrangement, and wording w'liich it would 
be diHiciilt to explain. A much more probable 
supposition is that the Matthipan Logia was 
varumdy translated into Greekti in whole or in 

* See Wendt, Lehre Jem, i. 62, 68 ; Julicher, Einleitung i. d. 
p. 219 ; Wemle, Sfrnnpt Frage, pp. 79, 80 ; Hawkins, Hwee 
JynopHece (1899), pp. 88-92 ; J. Weiss, Prediqt Jem vom Reirhe 
pp. 179-182. That the same Greek form of the 
Logia was nsra by both Uie First and Third Evangelists is 
maintained by O. Holtonann, Leben Jem (1901), pp. 22-2i. 

t See Feme, Jekrb, /. Protmt, Theologie, 1885, p. 1 ff. 


much influence such outside sources had upon their 
reports it would be difficult to determine — perhaps 
it was considerable. 

(3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Luke (H*^) has 
given us important information concerning his 
material, purpose, and method; and the First 
Evangelist probably wrote under similar condi- 
tions. As tney gathered their sources, they found 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus— (a) brief sayings still joined to specific 
events of His ministry, and which they could in 
part arrange in their right order ; (5) the remains 

* The First Gospel of our NT Canon is neither the Matthiean 
Logia itself, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, HE iii. 89. 16), 
nor is it an immediate translation of that Lo^, since it does 
not contain the inevitable indications of a translated work. The 
Greek Gospel of Matthew is rather a combination of the Logia 
in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 
belong to either of the original books. However, because it 
substantially inconiorated the Loqia, it continued to bear the 
Apostle’s name. The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the original Matthew work is unknown. On this matter see 
the works on NT Introduction by B. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
Julicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others ; also Commentaries on the 
Gospel of Matthew. 
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of certain of Jesus* greatest discourses, containing 
tlic theme and some of the essential matter belong- 
ing thereto ; tliese also could generally be assigne<l 
to their proper places in the history ; (c) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
connexion of which was no longer known; these 
would be inserted here and there in the narrative 
without particular attachment, or would be asso- 
ciated uith the nuclei of the great discourses 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
that of the other. Such compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material 'which 
we find in both accounts of the Sermon, as well as 
in other discourse sections of both Gospels. When 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
satisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, and in various 
ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an author >vou1d desire for his work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practiced use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as w ould be most 
acceptable and useful to the circles of Christians 
for whom their books were nrepai ed. Each Go&pel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew', 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and His mes-^age to the 
Hebrew' Scriptures and the current Judaism. But 
Luke, or his source, w'ith a Gentile public in mind, 
passes over this material in the mam and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac- 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their resiiective accounts of the Sermon 
oil the Mount. 

The accompanying diagi’ani aims at giving some 
suggestion or the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources w'hich 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
paring liis report of the discourse. 

4 . Relative Authenticity of the two Ac- 
counts. — Proceeding now upon the view’^ W'hich 
has been elaliorated, that the two discourses con- 
tained in ^It 5-7 and Lk 0-''"*” are variant rejmrts 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with the gi’eater complete- 
ness and accuracy. The question is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes ol trausmission show' 
that neither the First nor the Third Gospel has 
perfcvthj reproduced the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

Ill content, Matthew' has much more than Luke 
of that material w'hich is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 5*““ ; compare with this Lk 

020-23. 27-M Luke or liis source omitted most of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it w'as 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for w'lioiii the account 
was prepared.* This omission w’jis perhaps justi- 
fiable for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke’s 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as we now do ; but bow’ever that may be, from a 
historical point of view' such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously inconijilete account of 
the discourse. The further section of the Mattlueaii 
discourse (6^**"**) may or may not have been a part of 
the historical Serriion ; oi»iiiion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no con- 

* 8 o B. WeisB, Meyer- Komm. u. d. Mattevrnn. p. 1C3 ; Wendt, 

Mire 68; Plmniiier, Comm^ on Luke, p. 183; W'ernle, 

Synopt. Frage^ p. G2 ; Bac^^n, Sennon on the Mount (liK)2), pp. 
86^ ; and moat other scholar^. 


elusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in where it has a topical 

connexion with what precedes it (12^***^), suggests 
another occasion, although that occasion is not 
chronologically located by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt 0^'*-*“, this 
passage, w'hich inculcates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
course as more than an anti-Pharisaic manifesto. 
Fur the present, at least, one mav prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. In this 
case Luke’s account of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly incom- 
plete. * The final section of the Matthsean discourse 
^yi-27) i)een preserved w'ith some fulness by 
Luke (6®^"^®), varying less than the two ijreceding 
sections from the Matthsean account. It will 
appear farther on, that in both the Matthaean and 
Liikan repoi-ts there are some brief extraneous 
passages w hich cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 07-16 70-11.22.23^ Lk 

02.1-26. 38a. 8u. 40. 46 ^jjis kiiid of Variation the 

tw'o reports have both expanded the historical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even w'aiving the question of Mt 
that the First Gosiiel presents a much more com- 

E lete account of the Sermon than that presented 
y the Third Gospel, f 

* It seems impossible to suppose that Luke could have had 
before him the Sermon in the form in which it now appears in 
the First GosiieL This is also the opinion of W'ernle ^ynopt. 
Frage, p, 80), Bartlct (art. Matthew m vol. iii.), O. Holtzmann, 
{Leben Jeeu, 1901, p. 21), and of Heinrici {Bergjiredigt^ L 10). 
Heinrici says the two reports of Matthew and Luke ‘ are recon- 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than m dependence upon one another or upon 
the same w'ntten source.* The Evangelists have re-worked their 
material, but that alone cannot exi)laiii the phenomena of the 
two accounts. W'ould Luke have aeliberately broken up a col- 
lection of teachings so usefully grouped as in the Matthsean 
accounts, and have scattered them so unreasonably through 
seven clmpters of bis own work? On the other band, the First 
Evangelist might, so far as the Sermon is concerned, have had 
Luke’s account before him. His own report w'os surely better 
than Luke’s, and so would not be altered into conformity with 
the latter. The general phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
ever, are against this particular interrelation, and the pre- 
vailing opinion assigns Matthew's Goepel to a somewhat earlier 
date than Luke’s. 

t It is a somewhat difficult matter to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and John. The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mk ^ 9^- ^7. eo 
1011 1125; in John, 13^6 (1520). And these sayings are only 
possible parallels, i.e. they need not have come into the Gos^l 
of Mark from accounts of the Sermon. The opinion of Ewald, 
H. Holtzmann, Keim, and W'ittichen, that Mark originally con- 
tained the Sermon, hut that it has disappeared from the canonical 
work, cannot be accepted. Feme (Janrb.f. Protest. Theologies 
18S.), p. 4), is right in holding that Mark did not use the sources 
which, containing variant accounts of the discourse, were used 
by Matthew and Imke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, that Mark could not have been ignorant of the Sermon. 
If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it must have been because he voluntanly limited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic lure to have escaped any careful compiler 
of the Glospel Memorabilia. This would he esp. true of Mmrk, 
who, if common opinion is correct, hod an ultimate Petrine 
base for much of ms iiialerial. Is it imaginable that Peter did 
no* give the Sermon a prominent ])lace in his teaching? Surely 
must have known the Sennon. Why, then, did he omit 
it from his Oo>«pel ? A plausible explanation, which may be the 
true one, is tins : — 

When Mark wTote his Gospel, aliout 65-70 A.D., the Matthsean 
Logia (m various (ireek forms) was in general use ; this Logia 
passed over the narrative material of the story of Jesus, smd 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sajungs ; it included the Sermon, although in w'hat precise form 
it is ver>' difficult to determine— probably not that in which 
it appears in eitlier of our canonical Gospels. Now Mark’s 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports mainly the acts and 
events of Jesus’ public ministry, giving much less attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse material 
are in 323-30 41-32 o8-i3 7623 8^-38 91 .«)50 1024-31. 88-45 

1123-25 12. 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into more com- 
plete and permanent transmission that other side of the 
Gospel story which was neglected in the Logia^ If so, it was 
unnecessary for him to repeat the Sennon and certain other 
discourse eleinciiib ul that work, since he wrote to complete the 
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In wording, a like yerdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since both 
Gospels contain the discourse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot find in either of them 
the ipsisHma verba of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5^). But 
when we ask which Gos^l has more accurately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex- 
pressed in Aramaic, which has more faithfully 
interpreted His meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A complete study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Sermon shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater authen- 
ticity in the Matthaean account; of this a few 
illustrations will suffice. (1) The first Beatitude is 
variously worded (Mt 6* /laKdpuH intaxol nf rred- 
tuLTi ; Lk 6^ fjMKdfnoi ol rrtaxoi). It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaic utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew’s rtp 
rwe^fuin; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lnkan Beatitude, material poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 6^ 
odaX bfup rots ^Xovtr^ots (woe could not be pronounced 
upon those who were spiritually rich). But in the 
Matthsean Beatitude the ambiguous term vrtoxot — 
corresponding to the OT (Ps 69**, Is 6P) and 
(Ps 109*®, Is 14®®), and standing in the LXX 
for th ose Hebrew words (see art. Poor in vol. iv.), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import — is made 
explicit for the moral and spiritual signification by 
the addition of the phrase r<fi irpeiLffian, to protect the 
Beatitude from the material interpretation which 
had made its impress upon Luke’s source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus’ original meaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form) ; of course it is tlie meaning rather than the 
form that is of value. (2) In Mt 5’‘®’^=Lk 6®^'** 
there are many indications of tlie secondary char- 
acter of Luke’s materia] : Mt S'*® does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk 6‘^ ®®) is a disturbing im- 
portation ; instead of reXcDrai Luke has afiapnaXoi ; 
Mt 5"* is given in a non-Jewish form — (acffOe viol 
'T^krrov instead of Sirws y^vrj<r6c vioi tou irarphs 
row ip oifpapoh ; Mt S'*®** does not appear, nor the 
term ol iOpiKoi of Mt 5^^; and the reminiscence of 
Dt 18*® in Mt S'*® . . . riXeioi is rejdaced by 

a non-Jewish and much weaker yipeade oiKTipfiopes, 
That is to say, Luke's account lacks the Palestinian 
setting, the local colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the OT allusions, besides introducing an extraneous 
practical element. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion of Mt 7®** may be seen in Lk 6**®*; 
a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk 6". (4) In the Mt 7*® and Lk 6®* 

forms of the ‘Golden Rule’ (quoted above), the 

current record of Christ's life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiqiiate snd supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines prob- 
ably the Mattheean Logwt with the Go^l of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no small amount of Jesus’ sayinj^s actually con- 
tained in Mark’s Gtospel was in all probability present in the 
Logia, e.g. Mk 8®^ 9i- 3*^® 12 ; but i>erhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the proi>lein of Mark’s 
omission of the Sermon cannot yet be considered solved 
As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that book offers a jirobable reason for its 
omission. The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to make a Gospel with different ('ontents, 
and setting' forth Gospel truth in a different way. That he passes 
over the Sermon is, therefore, not at all due to his iraorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over off the Synoptic discourses (Mt i>-7. 10. IS. 21-25, Lk 6. 
10-21), and most of the narrative matter os well. Nor did he, 
in passing* by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of the 
Gospel stoiy as unhistorical or unessential. He chose to treat 
a particular phase of Christ’s life and personality — what he 
probably considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de- 
•igned to illumine, not to supersede, the others. 


Matthivan wording approves itself as being a better 
reproiluution of what we may understand Jesus 
to have said ; the Matthsean phrase oOros ydp iartw 
6 p6/ios Kai ol rpwprjTat is absent from the Lnkan 
account on the constant principle of expunging 
Jewish elements. ^ (5) The same principle explains 
the significant diilerenoe of wording in Mt 
(od r&s 6 \iyufp fun KOpie icdpte claeXcOffercu eis H)p 
fioffiXtlap tCjp oiipapQp, dXX’ 6 voiQp rb BiXTjpM roO 
xarp6$ fiov rod ip rots oi^pavoisl^Lk 6^ {rl Si p.€ icaXeire 
Kdpie KiLtpiCf Kai ob Toieire A X^cu ;). (6) It is obvious 

in a comparison of the Matthasan and Lukan 
accounts (quoted above) of the closing parable of 
the Sermon that the PiJestinian colour and the 
vivid picturesoueness of the story as given in the 
First Gospel ao not appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six illustrations from the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold account of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6®“**= Lk 11®^), which is discussed 
below (under ii. 4^), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthman and Lukan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Matthrean form may he somewhat expanded from 
the original Aramaic ; but this has to do with form 
rather than with sul^tance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Praj'er. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted aliove) the absence from Luke of the Jewish 

e hrases which speak of God as in heaven, and of 
[is ‘will’ as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeplv ethical and spiritual term d^eiXi^/xara of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term dfiaprias. And the petition for deliverance 
from evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and Palestinian colour of Matthew’s dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as origin- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only ; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transfusion of Judaism into the teaching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature W8.8 eliminated from His teaching in the 
course of the Gentile mission. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel acceptable to them, tlie Chris- 
tian missionaries thought it necessary to univer- 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the case of Luke’s account of the 
Sermon, possibly bv himself,* but more likely by a 
long process of elimination, tliroiigh which the 
material had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his sources for the Third Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
w^ere too strongly Jewish to remain in that position 
found their way into Luke’s Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish oolouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Mt 6*®"®'*=Lk 12®®"®*, since the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewdsh element is 
apparent here, e.g, rb, irereipa rod obpapoG is replaced 
by robs Kbpasas ; 6 irariip bfiup 6 ovpdpLot is replaced 
by 6 Oebsy note the peculiar addition in Lk 12®* ; rd 
iOpij is replaced by vdpra rd SOpii rod xbapLov (a clear 

* Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), p. 109 f., says : * It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus’ life and 
teaching?, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Third Evanj^elist has done, all the ne^tive side of the 
teachin};:, and pve uothingf but the commandment of minister- 
injir love towanl all. We can scarcely understand that the five 
great interpretative antitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men oersug the old [Mt 65*1-48], and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt 6l*i8], could have been 
dropped in one form of even the oral tradition ’ ; but the Third 
Evangelist has done this in order to * concentrate the teaching 
upon the simple affirmation of the law of love.’ 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles’ love for material weal& and power ) ; 
again, the absence of 6 odpdvios in Lk 12^ ; and the 
absence of rijp iiKoiwriviiv ai/rov (a technical Jewish 
team) from Lk 12*^ There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, since it has better preserved the actual 
contents of the historical discourse, its theme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
colour, and the true interpretation of its sayings ; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Matthman 
account has a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Mattluean 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 
agreed.* 

But this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its absolute authen- 
ticity. This account is still but a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inci- 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable 
efiectB of the process of translation, and containing 
certain passages which originally belonged to other 
occasions (see below). Even in some cases we are 
nncertam whether the ideas themselves of Jesus 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about which there has been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt 5^^^ the 
peculiar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars to postulate a Judaistic-Christian colour- 
ing of Jesus^ words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and 
spirit. Every explanation of them as coming in just 
tnis sense from Jesus is beset with difiiculties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under ii. 4 c). Again, 
in Mt 5^ we find a most significant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the occasion with which it is 
associated in Mt 19*^^^, where it is repeated. In 
both the Mattheean instances we have the exceptive 
phrase Tapeicrbs \6yov voppelas (fiii iropveiq), vvhicli 
18 not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
10^^, Lk 16'®. A serious question is involved con- 
cerning the permissibility of divorce. The phrase 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modem scholars (see under ii. 4o?). 

But if we cannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as presenting an absolutely authentic account of 
that historical discourse, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it contains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi- 
ness. In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not comj^ete historical accuracy, but 
practical adequacy. 

6. Present Text of the Discourse.— The text 
of the Sermon as it finally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the centuries with less variation than might have 
been expected ; it is in excellent condition. The 
number of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of them are of special importance. The Textus 
Receptus of the 16th cent, (and therefore the AY 
of 1611 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-Gth cents., shows here 
as elsewhere numerous elements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and variation ; but these 
brve been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
the English Revisers, and others. The most con- 
spicuous Changes are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 

* The constant preference shown by H. Holtzmann, Wendt, 
and a few others for the Lukan account of the Sermon as 
against that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticism to eliminate from 
the records of Jesus’ teaching as much as possible of the char- 
acteristio Jewish element, or to give the place of honour to the 
briefer and more fragmentary of two parallel accounts. 


text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary * improvements ’ 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for inteimretation will 
treated in their respective places below. 

ii. INTERPRETATION,— AM study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its practice. Both lines of preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrain^ English reader 
can find through the Sermon the spirituM assurance 
and strength which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduct in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts ; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethics, and the like). But when the 
Sermon is used — as it can and should be used — to 
illumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that it may exert its 
due and proper influence upon the world. 

1. Popular, Gnomic, and Figurative Style. 
— Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientific treatise on theology 
and ethics, wliose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjected to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by finel y-^aduated measuring- 
rod or delicate weighing-scales. No greater mis- 
take could be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro- 
scopic analysis is a radically wrong process to be 
applied to Jesus’ teaching's. For He chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 
If at times He disputed with the learned men of 
His nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Johannine discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive; to them, therefore, He 
addressed His teaching. It was to the Galilseans 
that He gave Himself and His message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He tauglit the multitudes, in their syna- 
gogues, upon the highways, along the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put His re- 
ligious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting His ideal of life in 
many simple ways witli the conventional notions 
and practices, and illustrating His teaching 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of His hearers.* Entirely free from 
scholasticism and intellectual ism. He did not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present scientific 
definitions, nor deal in ab-^tractions ; but with 
Divine Avisdom and skill He taught those things 

* One readinj^ should be given to the Senuon in Mt5-7 with 
no other intent than to note Jesus' remarkably fine and 
abundant allusions to things around Him— religious practices, 
ethical conceptions, commerce, industries, atpriculture, animals, 
plants, home life, house furnishings, civic institutions, social 
customs, the conduct of men, human needs, fortune, and 
misfortune. His observation and appreciation of everything 
was unequalled, and the relative valuation which He plactnl 
upon things was the true norm of all subsequent judgment. 
'So poet— not even Shakespeare— has seen so clearly, felt so 
truly, or pictured so perfectly the hearts and lives of men. 
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which it is essential for all men to know. The 
religious facts and truths which He presented form 
the foundation of Christian theology, and His 
instruction concerning human conduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of ethics ; but He did 
not teach these subjects in the manner of the 
ancient or modem schools. He put His ideas in 
such a way as to make His knowledge universal. 
He spoke with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
which would appeal to all serious listeners. 

It was a part of Jesus’ method to use all kinds 
of figurative language. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, and oy no other means could He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His audi- 
ences. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of illustra- 
tions, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon His lips.* We hiu e constantly to 
be on our guard against interpreting literally 
w'hat He has spoken figuratively, t The Sermon 

E resents the true righteousness, the ideal human 
fe, popularly and practically portraj’ed and en- 
joined. To treat this teaching as scientific ethics 
18 to produce confusion. But to draw from it the 
essential principles of ethics is to find light and 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus’ utterances, especially in this 
discourse, are of the gnomic type in poetic form — 
a style so effective in the W’isdom liteiature of the 
OT and Ap<^r^ha. The wise men of Hebrew 
history, particularly after the Babylonian exile, 
put into this attractive literary dress Iheir crystalli- 
zation of experience, their philosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduct and practical atraii>>. This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews — 
a fact that was at once the cause and the motive 
for Jesus’ adoption of it. As a literary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as He used 
the parable, with consummate art.J Even the 
truncation of these sayings into a radically dif- 
ferent language has not destroyed their literary 
finish, rhythm, and symmetry, e,g, the Beatitudes, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 5-7. The simplicity, lucidity, and energy of 
Jesus’ utterances mask the art with which they 
were fashioned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as labouring over His literary productions 
to bring them to perfection, but that ideal thought 
mtuitively found ideal expression. Jesus’ supreme 
interest w^as assuredly not in mere letters, but in 
the truth He taught. Yet this included the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this end the language in which He 
clothed His teaching was of great importance. 
The uniqueness of Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to present His teaching acceptably and 
effectively, as well as in His perfect insight into 
the truth itself. 

* Metaphorically, Jesus calls the disciples the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Mt Symbolically, He com- 
mands the plucking out of the right eye I'iguratively, 

He speaks of the mote and beam (7^°), of the pearls before 
Bvdne (78), of the narrow way (7^8. of the false prophets (7^8), 
of the tree and its fruits ( 718 -so), He gives the parable of the 
Two House-builders And most difficult of all to interpret 

correctly, we have His hyperbolical utterances, in which He 
says more than He means, setting forth a prmciple mther than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its application to the judgment 
of men. Such are the four famous * non-resistance ’ injunctions 
^589^2), and the sayings concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
(6*), prayer in the closet only ((J6), anxiety for the necessaries of 
life ( 620 . 34)^ answers to prayer (7^), and the * Golden Rule ’ (7^^. 

t See Wendt, Lehre jetu^ ii. 74-112; Tholuck, Bergrede\ p. 
169ff. [Eng. tr. p. 166f.3. 

J See lleinrici, Berapr^igt, i. 19-20 ; Kent, Wise Men qf 
Ancient Israel^ (1899), pp. 176-201; Briggs, ‘The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Messiah’ in Expository TimeSt 18»", viiL 693-8, 452-.5, 
492-6, ix. 69-76. Dr. Briggs says: ‘Jesus put His wisdom in 
this poetic form for the ^son that Wisdom had been given in 
the i^i^c form of gnomic poetry for centuries, and was so used 
in His time. If He was to use such 'Wisdom, He must use its 
forms. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses them with 
su(di extraordina^ freshness, fertility, and vigour that His 
W’isdom tFansoenos all others in its artistic expression’ (viiL 


But not only was Jesus the true successor of the 
OT sage. The Hebrew {prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably line literary form, as in 
the r.^ms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the prophetic 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in language 
full of beauty, fire, and force. Indeed, Jesus was 
more a prophet than a sage. * He taught not so much 
as a philosopher of this life ; rather, as a seer who 
has a vision of a higlier life which is to be produced 
in men. Jesus’ earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were more persuasive and searcliing 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of truth 
and righteousness. In the Sermon on the Mount 
He showed men the ideal life, but that was not all 
— He strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith' do the will of God which He had 
made plain to them (Mt Active love, self- 

denial, and service lie fixed as absolute require- 
ments for those who would be members of the 
kingdom of God. In these utterances the voice of 
the true prophet is heard proclaiming God’s will 
and demanding that 'justice roll do>vn as waters, 
and righteousness as an everflowing stream ’ (Am 
o^), Jesus was both wise man and i)rophet, but 
greater than either and greater than both ; and 
never greater than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreme apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that ono should 
enter upon the specific interpretation of His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. Effect of the Translation into Greek.— 
In view of the fact that we have Jesus’ words only 
ill a translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will be always a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramaic 
form of the words of Jesus wliich have come down 
to us only in Greek. By this process, even though 
success in it can be only partial, an atmosphere 
for interpretation is obtained, and shades of mean- 
ing are disclosed which would otherwise escape 
us. Unless we get back into the Semitic world to 
which Jesu.s belonged and in which He worked, 
we can never completely understand Him or His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and u.seful 
undertiuiing upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged, t to lestore by conjec- 
ture the original Aramaic of J esus’ words. Some 
of the results already reached are of importance, 
and still greater things may be expected of it in 
the future. It is likely that to some extent the 
variant vocabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
passages can be explained as the result of trans- 
lation, a single Aramaic term being represented in 
the several translations by two or more synonym- 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing how 
translators actually put Hebrew into Greek, gives 
a valuable insiglit into method, and furnishes 
criteria for judging of the Aramaic original behind 
the Greek of our Go.spels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can bo 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greek equivalents for the 
Aramaic words; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore have failed exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitic ideas ; sometimes they 

*See this view defended by J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom 
JReiche Gottes^ (1900), pp. 53-.^7, against Wellhausen, lerael- 
itische u. Jddisene Geaenwhte'^ (1897), ch. 24. 

t See Resch, Logia Jesu (1898), who endeavours to recon- 
struct in Hebrew the Matthnw Logia, which he regards as the 
primary source for the material of the Synoptic Gospels ; sug- 
gestive for this study is his reconstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19-^. Further, Marshall, artt in ExposUot 
Q891-2); Dalman, WorteJesu, \. (1898); B. A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scri^wre (1900) ; Nestle, SB 
(1890X 
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have placed a current interpretation upon Jesus* 
sayings ; sometimes they have expanded tlie sayings 
as they put them into Greek to remove ambiguity, 
or to improve the literary form. These and other 
inevitable phenomena of trail slation appear in this 
discourse oil the First and Third Gospels, and must 
be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents. 

3. Theme of the Discourse and its Develop- 
ment.— It is the unanimous opinion of all students 
of the Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as original or compiled), that the 
discourse as it apiiears in Mt 5-7 and Lk has 
a real unity, presenting a definite theme and 
developing it logically and etrectively. If an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of the Sermon is 
original wdth Jesus, notwithstanding the presence 
of certain extraneous material in the Gospel 
re])ort8. But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historical Sermon, still the unity of this 
discourse in M atthew and Luke remains, and is to 
be attributed to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to the Evangelists themselves. We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as it comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and contains ex(*erpts from a gieat discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme and development are here pre- 
^el•ved. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered. There are dill'ering shades of opinion 
and various statements on this jiomt. The crucial 
question seems to be : Ts the theme of the dis- 
course to be found in the Beatitudes (Mt 5*"^-^= 
Lk or in the verses about the fuihlment of 

the Law (Mt 5^*“-*'') ? 

If the theme lies in Mt as is maintained 
by some,* several conclusions must follow. ( 1 ) The 
Beatitudes, given both in Matthew and in Luke as 
ihe beginning of the dwourse, are extianeous 
matter brought in from some other connexion, or 
are merely introductory, containing no essential 
clement or the discourse. (2) The account in Luke 
omits the very verses of the discourse which con- 
tain the theme, since Mt 5”'^ has no parallel in 
Lk ; yet Luke's discourse has a theme, and 
fin excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfect 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To find the theme in Mt is to make the 
discour’^e an apologetical one, in vhich Jesus was 
defending Himself against the charge of destroying 
the GT Law. What follows, however, in 5-'*^ is 
not at all in accordance with this conception, for 
Jesus' teaching in these verses abrogates the OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduct ; in 
other words. He is here showing how little rather 
than how much He has in common with that legal 
system — He criticises rather than defends it. (4) 
()r, the theme in Mt 5”"’*® may call for a polemical 
discourse in condemnation of the ]jcrverse Fharisaic 
interpretation of the OT Law. But the occasion of 
this discourse did not suggest or make appropriate 
a polemic against Pharisaic conceptions any more 
than a defence of Himself against Pharisaic 
(‘barges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 
the substantially coiTect setting of the {Sermon, it 
was an address to the Galila^an multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis- 
i»osed towards Him, and many of them already 
His professed disciples. Jesus had just formally 
chosen twelve men to assist Him in His w’ork, 
which was now assuming the character and pro- 
portions of a new religious movement. At this 
juncture a discourse or a negative quality, apolo- 
getical or polemical, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The occasion called for a positive, 
comprehensive setting forth of what this new 
* H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, B. Weiss, W''endt. 


religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt makes it impossible to find 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the material contained in Mt 5-7, since the great 
.^iections 5“"^® 6^®"®^ have no logical relation to a 
defence against the ch.ai’ge of de^'troying the OT 
I^aw, or a polemic against the Pharisaic interpreta- 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
another theme for the Sermon. Where should 
one look for that theme but in the first section, 
in tlie Beatitudes themselves? Tliey present the 
ideal life in character and conduct, the true 
righteousness over against current shallow and 
pel verse concei)tions of righteousness. This, then, 
IS the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (1) It stands, 'where the theme shoulcl, 
at the head of the discourse. (2) It is the theme 
wdiich both Matthew and Luke fix for the dis- 
course, and the only theme wdiich i^ common to 
both accounts of the Sermon.* (3) This theme 
includes the section about the Law', Mt 5^'‘‘®®, w'ith 
the Jewish allusions contained in its logical de- 
velopment in 5-^“^ 6'"^®, as one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or his source 
can omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon. In this feature of the section the 
ideal life of Jesus* conception is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaic conception ; and 
not W'ith an apologetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an efl'ective mode of positive instruction. When 
the Gospel story w'as shorn of this local colouring 
to make it suitable for the Gentiles, the essential, 
universal elements of the teaching were extracted 
and used ; compare Lk with Mt 5-^"^. (4) This 
theme is appropriate to the occasion described by 
Luke. There is abundant probability that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galila^an ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to a 
general company of His follow'ers, w'ould under- 
take to set forth somewdiat specifically and com- 
prehensively the kind of men and w'omen for w'hom 
the kingdoni of God called ; w hat it meant in actual 
life to become a member of that kingdom ; the 
kind of righteousness W’hic.h God required as con- 
trasted W'ith the current scribal teaching. Tliis 
w'ould be a definite theme for a great discourse. 
It would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct ; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly hem among them ; 
some illustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct w'ould manifest themselves in one’s atti- 
tude towards God, self, and fellow-men ; and, lastly, 
earnest injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. This is what w'e have in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the public ministry 
of Jesus no occasion so suitable for just such a dis- 
course as that of the appointment of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sermon. 

Certain scholars hold that this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the true righteousness, unifies 
the w'hole contents of Mt 5-7 so that every verse 
finds a place in its development. On this view' the 
Sermon contains no extraneous material, is in no 
degree a compilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangement.+ It does not need to be said that 
we should all like to think of the Sermon in this 
w'ay, if it were possible. But in the judgment of 

* Luke’s form of the Beatitudes does not show this as clearly 
as Matthew’s, but the 8u1)Hcquent material of Luke’s discourse 
leaves no doubt that the onpnnal import of them was the same 
as of those of the First Gosj^el. On other grounds also it 
appears that the Lukan interpretation of the Beatitudes (placed 
upon them probably not by the Evangelist but by his source) if 
seriously misconoeivecL 

f So Stier, Morison, Keil, Kubel, Stcinmeyer, H. Weisi, 
Broadus, Grawert. 
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the great majority of NT scholars * two facts are 
decisive against this hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verros in the two accounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, e.g. 6’-“ 78-11. 

g9«.96.a&.iB.4o. It does not meet the point to 
reply that, since the Gospel reports contain only | 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to l»e expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt But in these cases 

it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
oontiraons ^ctions, although the sections are not 
smoothly joined to one another. In the former class 
of pa^ges, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a wliole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
which seems unlikely. (2) The second fact to 
be mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appeara to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has parallels in Luke's Gospel 
outside of his Sermon (see table of p^llel passages 
above). Now, if Matthew has right places tor 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. But can it 
be considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew’s 
account in one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s account 
in another X Would not Luke, who had ‘ traced 
the course of all things accurately from the hrst’ 
(Lk P), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior account of the Sermon? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lord’s 
Prayer is shown by Lk IP"^ to have been given 
by Jesus on another occasion in response to a 
specific ^uest from His disciples. The true place 
01 the divorce teaching (Mt 5®** **) is established by 
Matthew’s own Gospel, in Mt 19®'® = Mk 10®*^*', 
w'here it is germane to the occasion, "while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis- 
course, t Similarly, the parable of the blind guid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6®®, belongs more likely to the 
position assigned it in Mt 15^^ 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
6®®^ which did not historically form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but wnich by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it. But one cannot be sure just how much ex- 
traneous matter is present in these reports, and the 
question is more difficult in Matthew than in Luke. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the 
amount of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in- 
dicate three grades of the material : that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that which 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the general opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 

Mt 5®- *• “ =Lk 6-®-®® 1 Mt [5®®- -’«] 

9 56. 7. 8. 8. 10 5‘ j 7. 28 

[624-26] 9 5t».30 

95IS-I6 I [,531. •«] 

517-24 I 533-48 L Lk 027-80. 82-88 

* Calvin, Baur, StraiUB, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kuinol, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsacker, Godet, Meyer, Bruce, H. Holtzraann, 
N5^en, Achelis, Wendt, B. Weiss, Ibbeken, Wemle, Julicher, 
Heinrici, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

t The parallel passage in Luke is at 1618, but this verse and 
the preceding one are both unattached in this x>osition, which 
indicates that they are dislocated ; 1617 belongs to the original 
Sermon, but this determines nothing for 1618, whidn stands in 
no logical relation to it 


Mt6’-« Mt?7“ =Lk?6» 

[07-15] 97IS-I# 

016-18 fjlS-SOs ? 048. 44 

9 018-34 [048] 

71-6 _ Lk 0®7- 88b. 41. 42 172I — 046 

[03te. 89. 40] rjS2. 28] 

[76-II] 724-97L 047-49 

In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, attention 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups : those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 

Morison thinks Mt 6-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to * the 
constantly increasing multitude of such os took Him to be the 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Him 
as to what they should do in connection with the inauguration 
anti establishment of His kingdom ' (Comm, on MatV^ew, new 
ed. 18S4, p. 57X — Broadus maintains that the discourse was g^ven 
exactly os in the First Oos)>eI, and that in it Jesus 'sets forth 
the characteristics of those who ore to be subjects of this reig^ 
[of heaven] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
u|ion them various duties. In particular He clearly exhibits the 
relation of His teachings to tlie moral law, in order to correct 
any notion tliat He pro))osed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary'. He came to inculcate not merely 
an external, but a deeply spiritual morality ’ (Comm, on Maltheio^ 
1880, ]>p. 83, 84).— Stemnieyer assumes that the Sermon os it 
appears in Mattliew * came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words . . . Righteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole discourse from the beginning to the 
end ; this is the idea which constitutes its unity ' (Die Rede dee 
Herm anf d^m Berge, 1885, pp. lU, 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents : the longing for righteousness, ch. 6 ; 
the striving for righteousness, eh. 6 ; the attainment of righteous- 
ness, ch. 7.* — Hugo Weiss also defends the int^rity of Matthew’s 
discourse, and considers it as * a necessary strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic movement. . . . [It contains] a 
characterization of the Messianic kini^om and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teacliing and practice ’ (Die B^pre- 
digt Chiietif 1892, pp. 2, 8). — Nosgen theoretically admits the 
possibility of the presence of some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
but he does not as a matter of fact discover any. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, os the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of olitaining 
membership in the Messianic kingdom which is at hand (Das 
Evangelium nach Matthaus^ 1897, p. 64). — Plummer holds that 
Luke’s Sennon is a different one from Matthew’s, though Luke 
has dropped out of his account the long section Mt 517 -gi 8 as 
inapplicable to his readers. And as to the theme, ' the main 
point in Matthew is the contrast between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteousness ; t in Luke the main point is that 
true righteousness is love’ (Comm, on Lxike^ 189(i, p. 183X — 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 5-7 
(Die Bergpredigt nach Ualthaue^ 1900). The proof of this in- 
tegrity is developed on a new line : the Beatitudes as mven by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, eacli Beati- 
tude corresponding 1x) a pa^icular section of these chapters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes must have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the beginning, so that Mt 518-16 was the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. 6-8X The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are in inverse oraer as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thus: 5i0=5ll-i6, 59=617-26, 58= 
527.37, 67= 688.48, 66 = 61-84, 56 = 71-2, 64 = 73^(6), 53=7711 (p. 66). 
The purpose of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-group. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with Him as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven ’ 
(p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
Mndicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from IIis former 
reserve with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against them ’ 
(p. IS}. It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was the daily increasmg labours of the Pharisees against 

* Steinmeyeris analysis Is entirely formal— It does not char- 
acterize the material The whole treatment is shallow, uncritical, 
and disappointing. 

t From Plummer’s view of Luke's discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew’s discourse to be practi- 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of tlie theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactoiy, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 5i7-ii8 ei-A 16.18 7W, less than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sennon is also shown to be inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the breadth, ix>int, and positiveness 
which the circumstances of Uie Sermon on the Mount required. 
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/esui and their persecution of His followers, which called out a 

E iblic manifesto from Jesus and a positive resistance (p. 83). 

e makes five divisions of the Sermon : 517-S7 ei-u 
71*11 ; the introduction is and the conclusion while 
the Beatitudes 6^10 form a ritumi of the whole teaching.* 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a laiger or smsJler quantity of extraneous 
sayings, is held Iw the great majority of scholars, who can be 
represented here by quototions from but a few. Some members 
of this class have the same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven just named. Oodet 
fton the Four GospelSf and tho Gofipel of Matthew^ p. 
136) says that * the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements ; but this does not deny that there was 
really a ffreot discourse of Jesus.* The passages which he 
thinks belonged originally to other connexions are Mt 67*13- ss. 
». 07-16. 16-34 7(6; 714. 21-23 (pp. 182-134). The purpose of the 

Sermon was *the installation of the true people of God on the 
earth by the proclamation of the only righteousness conform- 
able to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
true members of His people, in opposition to the formal right- 
eousness inculcated by the traditional teaching and the example 
of the doctors. This righteousness, far from being contrary to 
the law, is the ve^ fulfilment of it, since the meaning of the 
law has been falsified by those who call themselves its inter- 
preters ’ fp. 185). — B. \Vei8s (Meyer-Komm. xL d. Mattevgm. 
18!*S) holds that a primitive Logian account of the Sermon was 
essentially shortened by Luke but largely expanded by Matthew. 

* If we remove the additions of our Evangelist, we get the form 
of an original discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, by reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 61*13 and epilogue 7i<*-37, its highly important theme 
617-30, with the exposition in twice three antitheses against the 
scribal interpretation of the law 52if- 37f. 3if. 33-37 3 iU 2 . ; also 

in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
01-4. 6f. 16-18 7i£as.l9, with their genuine reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the time* (p. 163). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthsan account is 5i3-i6 23 26 2 » 30 07-15 19-34 76 - 11 . in 
the discourse ‘ clearly the opposition to the ])revailing teaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic practice of righteousness form the 
leading point of view and historical motive’ (p. 164). — Tholuck 
{Die Bergrede CAmfi®, 1872 [Eng. tr. from ed.4, i860]) thinks 
that there is some indication of compilation, os perhaps Mt 
628. 26. 29. so 07-18 71.11 (p. 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passages ; he defends the Matthason position of the 
Lord’s Prayer 67-i» and of the important section 613-5W. Jesus* 
purpose in the Sermon was * to exhibit Himself as the fulfiller 
af the law, and to enunciate the Mi^a Charta of His new 
aincdom.t ... To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as the truest fulfilment of the old ; in this the condemna* 
tion of the superficial rehgioii of Pharisaic Judaism was of 
enurae implied’ (pp. 14, 16). The Sermon must have contsdned 
throv ghout a strictly progressive train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt C 13-711 by the fault of the Evangelist. — Bruce 
(Ej^sUor't Greek Testament, voL i. 1897) presents a novel 
theory : the material in Mt 5-7 is a literary assemblage of vari- 
ous teachings given during a period of instruction. It is 
supposed that the Beatitude were given on one da^’, teaching 
concerning prayer on another day, warning against covetous- 
ness on a third day, and so forth. * As these chapters stand, 
the various parts cohere and s.^mipathize wonderfuln , so as to 
present the appearance of a unitv * (pp. 94, 95).— Achelis (Die 
Bergpredigt, 1876) holds that * the speech of Mt 5-7 is to be 
reg^ed os a work of compilation, in which the pnuine 
Sermon of Jesus was combined with sections from other dis- 
courses into a new unity ’ (p. 491). The jiortion Mt 63-618 is the 
actual nucleus of the Sermon, and 713-37 was the actual close ; 
but the entire portion 013-713 consists of extraneous matter 
brought in herefrom other connexions (p. 400). In this great 
discourse Jesus *Bet before His disciples the norm and the 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom of Heaven* (p. 
821). — Wendt {Die Lehre Jesu, vol. L 1886) regards the speech 
aa in port a compilation, the foreign passages being Mt 613-18. 
16.37.^80 07-18.19-34 76-11.19 20 22. a._Feine ( Ja/ir6. /. ProtesU 


* Grawert’s theory is composed of two parts which ore not 
interdei>endent. (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcelling 
out a number of verses to each Beatitude as its epitome, is 
artificial and reaches absurdity when it is forced to make 
* Blessed are they that mourn ’ (5^ the epitome of the saying 
about the mote and the beam (73*1^ Certainly the Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which are developed, 
made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows. 
But no such absolute connexion lietween the Beatitudes and the 
contents of the discourse can be shown as shall guarantee that 
every veree of Mt 6-7 was a part of the original Sermon. Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke's 

S arallel account and the distribution of much of Matthew's 
iscourse through chs. 10-14. 16 of the Third Go^eL (2) The 
conception' whi(^ Grawert has of the theme, occasion, and pur- 
pose of the Sermon might as readily be held in conjunction 
with a mild oompilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
great deal of truth. The mam objection to it is that it presses 
to an extreme the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
His toUowers of (Ais tdage of the ministry, and postulates a 
much sharper separation between the Christian and the Jewish 
adherents than was then at all probable. 

t A similar view concerning the theme of the Sermon is held 
Iqr Baur, Neander, Delitssoh, Ebrard, Ewald, Meyer, Kostlin, 
■ad Hilgenfeld. 


TkeoU}gie, 1886, pp. 1 - 86 ) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 
and rega^ the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Mt isr 23-96. 2 »e 2 07 - 18 . 19.34 
7 ^ 1 . i 8 f. I9r. 32f. (p, 84). The theme of the Sermon is the tme 
righteousness as against the current Pharisaic conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 35X— Bacon {Sermon on the Mownlb, 
1902) argues stoutly for an actual discourse of Jesus, and defends 
the account of the J^rst Gkiepel as the more complete. The por- 
tions which did not originally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
58 . 7-10. 13-16. 18. 23-96. 2tf£ 0^18 lOM 76-11.18-17.19-91. He CSklls the 
Sermon *the discourse on the Higher Righteousness’ (p. x), and 
thinks it * worthy to be called the new Torah of the Kin^om 
ofGod*(p.85X 

H. Holtzmaim {Hand-Comm, u. d, Synoptiker*, 1892) thinks 
the speech is a work of compilation in toto by the Evangelist, 
whose aim was to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p. 99). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to be found in Mt 6i7.90 (p, 103 ), —Weizsacker (Apoat. ZeitaUer-, 
1891) also regards the Sermon as a collection oy the Evangelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the primitive (Church 
(p. 378 f.). — Heinrici {Die Bergpredigt, voL L 1900) similarly 
views Matthew’s discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. 10, 80). As to the theme of the Sermon, 
*tbe whole appears as the Magna Charta of true disdpleship 
to Jesus’ (p. 13). — Ibbeken {Die Bergpredigt Jesu'^, 189(§ 
offers a striking view which calls for careful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a close parallelism between the events of Israel’s history 
and the events of Jesus’ life, as may be seen in the Evangelist’s 
treatment of the Infancy Narrative (chs. 1 . 2 ), the Baptism 
(ch. 3), and the Temptation (ch. 4X Then when the author 
comes to the Sermon (chs. 6-7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude explicitly described ( 435 ) as representative of all the 
Hebrew territoiy', drawing significantly the parall^ism between 
the giving of the Law on Sinai and the second giving of the Law 
bv Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatitudes* (cf. Mt 6 i 738 with Ex 
193 243- 13). The contents and arrangement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Ibbeken thinks, with the Sinai law-giving. There 
are four chief sections of the Matthatan account : 53-^ concern- 
ing ethical perfection (the Beatitudes corresponding to the Ten 
Commandments), 6i*i8 concerning piety, 6ik34 concerning the 
highest good, 7i-i3 concerning the judging of members of toe 
Kingdom of Heaven ; then follows an epilogue 7^3477 containing 
earnest warnings and admonitions to faithml obedience to this 
new law (pp. 1-11). He declines to decide whether this paral- 
lelism between the old and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist : ‘ however many may 
be the grounds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Matthiean Aramaic Logia by the author of 
the First Gospel, the possibility remains that Jesus Himself 
gave toe dibcourse in this form and on this occasion. ... It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of toe 
Sermon to determine \ihether Jesus Himself actually gave it 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the mat^al of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 
single sayings and arrange in this way* (pp. 5, 6).* 

But granting, as seems necessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to ns 
in twofold form, is in some degree a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to recognize that the material as 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the consonance of all Jesus’ religions- 
etliiual teaching, and by the intelligent grouping 
of the additional matter within the frameworK of 
the actual address. And considering that in those 
sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that e^h-making discourse, 
we can still feel confident ^at in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas — a sufficient number to show the 
main development of the theme by Jesus. If an 

* Logically, however, Ibbeken is driven to a belief in toe 
entire compilation of the Mattheean discourse, and be seems to 
acknowledge this on p. 5. It is impossible to agree with him 
that it makes no difference for the interpretation of the Sermon 
whether the parallelism is from Jesus or from the Evangelist. 
But his observation is a true one, often noted (see H. Holts- 
mann, op. oil. p. 99 ; Godet, op. ciU p. 131), toot toe First 
Evangelist delights in arranging parallels between the events of 
Hebrew history and the events of Jesus* life. In this interest 
and occupation he probably represented a Iotm school of primi- 
tive Jewosh Christians. It is quite likdy that he ana they 
found deep significance in comparing toe law-giving by Moses 
with that oy Christ. There is clearly an important truth in toe 
parallelism ; Jesus came to create a second great epoch as Moses 
h^ created a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super- 
seded toe legal system (see Bacon, iSSsrmon on the Mount, pa 
8f., 26, 86). But the artificial and dramatio devices for meu- 
cating toe parallelism, which Ibbeken supposes, are hardly to 
be attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubtful whether the 
Evangelist intended them to be implied in his narrative. The 
circumstances and description of toe giving of the Sermon an 
fair ly simple and have verisimilitude. 
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analysis of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaKing, excluded by the facts just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an outline of the dis- 
course as given to us by the Evangelists.* 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

AS RECORDED BT MATTHEW AND LUKE. 

Theme : The Ideal Life : f Its Cli irocteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the l>uty of attaining it. 

A. The Ideal Life described, Mt Lk 620-». 

(a) its characteristics, Mt Lk 620*28. 

(b) its mission, Mt 5^2-16. 

Its Relation to the Earlier Hebrew Ideal, Mt 5'7-20. 

C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt 621-712, Lk 627-«. 

(a) in deeds and motives, Mt 52i-«, Lk 627-*). SMS. 

(i») in real religious worship, Mt Oi-i®. 

(c) in trust and self-devotion, Mt 6io-s®. 

(d) in treatment of others, Mt Lk 6*1- *7-42. 

D. The Duty of living the Ideal Life, Mt 712-27, Lk 

4. The Chief Problems of Interphetation. 
— It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
centuries. ISIen have found in them what they 
were prepared to find, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
can we hope to escape similar contemporary influ- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable position than his pre- 
decessors for getting at tne true interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching : (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough historical investigation of the four 
Gospels during the Ifith cent, has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first meaning of Jesus’ words ; 
(2) the present high development of the science 
of ethics — both Individual and social ethics — has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon ; (3) the 
m^ern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Christianity of right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made ns both able and willing to 
learn from Him. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
ment of the mterpretation of the material con- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk 6-*-*". 

a. TJie Beatitude8,-^m 5*-i»=Lk («-»). In 

a discourse whose one purpose was to describe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be^ characterized at the outset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most significant way ; not in a re- 
enactment of the Ten Commandments of Moses — 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the will of God for man ; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old ; but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk is included in 
this outline, since the passages regarded by the present writer 
as extraneous would not, if removed, essentially alter what is 
here given. That Mt .525. Mt. 81. 32 67-15 76.11. 22. 23, Lk 621-26 ssa. so. 
®®* can be best explained as belonging originally to other con- 
nexions seems quite clear ; but Mt sO-i®- » 20 aitMM 712.20, Lk 
621- ®2 44 are here left uncertain. 

t Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is given 
the preference here because * righteousness’ (ittuutrvpv) is a 
technical term of theology, and is seldom used outrade of 
the vocabulary of religion. In Jesus’ day also it was a technical 
Jewish term. While it occurs five times in Matthew’s account 
of the Sermon f6*- JO- >0 51. 88), it is wholly absent from Luke’s 
account Nor doei it appear in Luke’s Gospel except id; 1^®, 
nor in John except at 16®* ^8 ; and in Mark not at aU. This 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Gentile 
Christians by the non - technical terms Move’ and 

‘mercy ’ GXiwX St. Paul’s constant use of the term (itjuuorim) 
sontinued its theological designation. 


the mourners, the meek, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.’ 

This beatitude type of utterance was not new 
u^n Je.sus’ lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made tlie Beatitude His own (os 
He made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
nersuasion rather than of force, the idea of God’s 
ulessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts, t When in the 5th cent. 
B.c. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the dominance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, deniaiiding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re- 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for centuries 
sadly obscured by this supremacy of legalism. It 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children, t 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, He does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external law forced upon him 
from w'ithout, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power \vithin. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and aspiration, of which external per- 
formance is in due time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a jjerson and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus fui'nishes here a universal 
ideal and a nniversal criterion. Not only did lie 
describe the ideal in words; He also illustrated 
it in His own Ufe.§ According to Jesus’ teaching 

* See particularly Pa 41i 05® 845-7 89W 1191. a 128I. a, Pr 8sa. 84, 
la 3018 3220 502, Dn I2ia ; alao 1 S 2625, l K 81®, Pg 28® 681® 7218 lo 
11826, Jer 177. The idea ‘ Blchsed’ is expressed in the Hebrew 
OT (see alao Sir I4i 2. 20 258. » 201 28i9 48ii 50.») by two different 
words, and inp. The former is a noun in construct case 
from the root meaning ‘to go straight, to advance, to 
prosper.’ njpK is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 
where it appears nineteen times (elsevi herc seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX by fjta,x.ApiK^ which in classical 
meaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (see Heinrici, Berg- 
predigi, i. 27). ^n;, Qal pass. ptep. of ip? meaning ‘ to bless’ 
occurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (twenty-two 
times) elsewhere. It is always rendered in the LXX by tLktyfirce 
or ilktytfAivofj never by fztudpiof. In the Psalms without ex- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.’ The NT uses both puixupios and tuk$yr,Tce (-ptiveeX and 
after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for putzetptds is used of 
men and tvX»yv,Tie (-/asMf) of God as recipient, denotes 

a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God. when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessing bestowed by 
God and coming upon one from without It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used ratlier than Tjn^, and the 
I Greek traoHlators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
! rendering this by puMtaput, The point is of some importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He usm thi 
term in His Beatitudes. In the * Bleraings and Oursings ’ of Dt 
27. 28 the terms are >1119 and rendered in the LXX by 
tiktytipth$< and iimuiri parcc. The Greek word for ‘ Woe ’ in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels is tiaJ, 

t *Likc as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him,’ ^ 10313. See also Dt 8® 82®, Is 1> 68U, 
Mai 1® 210. 

t Of. especially Wendt, Lehre Jesu, iL 139-160 (Eng. tr. i 
184-209) ; G. B. Stevens, Bibl, The<a. qfthe NT, pp. 6.V-75. 

H Gore, Sermon on iM Mount, pp. 16, 16 : * The charactei 
which we here find described [in the Beatitudes] is beyond all 
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rad example, a man’s success or failure is to be 
judged not by tlie amount of money he can 
accumulate, or by the amount of social dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or official achievements ; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions \vithin himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fellow-men. In the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men away from the superficial tests 
and standards which so commonly prevail, to a 
criterion which ooncenis the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man’s present exist- 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus’ day more per- 
verse, and ])erhaps in no respect has error been 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of 
Bu^rficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(cf. Lk the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican). The Gospel of Christ ^\as, in tlie 1st 
cent. A.D., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and tliat Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has His essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and clearly 
e])itomized as in the Beatitudes of Mt The 

man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement. * 

Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 
orig^ally stood at the be^i lining of the Sermon cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. The fact that the parallel section in 
Lie presents but four Beatitudes, suggests that the four 
additional Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers) may not have belonged historically to this 
connexion, but posdbly were a part of the composite material 
which came later to be associatkl with the historical nucleus 
of the Sermon.! Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would be authentic utterances of Jesus. And since on many 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
is by no means impossible that the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
are a compilation. Yet there are good reasons for the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute on original unit : (1) the absence 
of four of the eight Beatitudes from the Lukan account can be 
explained as a part of the drastic treatment which Luke’s 
material had received in course of transmission. The material- 
istic import which has been forced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk gives evidence of such treatment. Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 5^ 7-v will by no means admit of a 
materialistic interpretation, it is not improbable that for this 
reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans- 
mission. (2) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthas^ Beatitudes ; neither does the 
Second Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no other setting is suggested for 
them. (3) llieir truth is quite too searchmg and sublime to 
allow us to regfard them os a later creation. They must have 
come from Jesus. And He must have given them in some 
significant connexion, such as the Sermon. (4) These four 
Beatitudes are necessary to the connexion in which they stand 
in Mt 63-13, since without them the ideal of life which the 
Beatitudes seem designed to characterize would be essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. If, os has been argued above, the 
J^atitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all tliat the following discourse contains, 


question nothing else than our Lord’s own character put into 
words, the human character of our Lord corresponding always 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which He gave. Here 
are two reasons why our Lord’s teaching is capable of universal 
and individual application : (1) because it is not made up of 
detailed commanc^ents, but is the description of a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied in 
■31 circumstances ; (2) because it is not only a description in 
words, but a description set side by side with a living example.’ 

* Uarnack, Das Wesm des CJiristentumSf 1001, p. 47 lEng. 
tr. p. 74], says : * Should we be threatened with doubts os to 
what Ho [Jesus] meant, we must steep ourselves again and 
s ^in in the latitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
contain His ethics and His religion, united at the root, and 
freed from all external and particularistic elements.’ 

t So Besoh, Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Adeney {Expositor, 6th 
■er. vol. ii.), O. Holtzmann {Leben Jesu^ 1901, p. likif.), and 
Bacon {Sermon on the Mount, p. 129). J. Weiss {Predipt Jesu^, 
pp. 127, 187) excludes the three Beatitudes of Mt 67-o. Klopper, 
ziitsehr, /. wise, TheoL 1804, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
were oririna^ scattered through the Sermon, but were col- 
lected and placed at the beginiung by the First Evangelist; 
an improbable supposition. 


one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Matthsaan account were a^nt from the original 
group. 

As to the number of Beatitudes in Mt 63-13 there is difference 
of opinion. It is customary to count them as either seven or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter.* Of the first seven, in vv.»-», there 
is little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of w.io-iif, whether they should be counted into the group at all ; 
or if counted, whether they contain more than one ad^tional 
Beatitude. The occurrence of the word ‘ Blessed ’ Qutaxeiptf) is 
not generally regarded as determining the number of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine times (vv.3-ii); instead, the 
enumeration is by subject-matter— smee vv.io-i3 all treat of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 
Beatitude.! Then is the teachingr concermng persecution for 
righteousness’ sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification seems preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the fact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concemmg persecution in his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
ei^t Beatitudes is not to be required. 

order in which the eight Beatitudes of Mt 63-^ stand in 
relation to one another does not appear to be a closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illogicaL 
They do not seem to present an ascending, climactic order. { 
Nos. 1 and 4 pertain to the longing for God and righteousness, 
Nos. 2 and 8 j^rtain to patient endurance and spirituid growth 
under affliction and persecution. Nos. 3, 6, 6, 7 pertain to the 
outworkings in character and service of the intenial righteous- 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievement of righteousness, so that Nos. 1 and 4 should pre- 
cede Nos. 6, 6, 7 ; but logically the place of Nos. 2 and 3 seems 
to be after No. 4. This transposition is made in Luke’s account, 
where the two Beatitudes ox desire (630- sia) precede the other 
two ( 621 b. 22.5^. If this order of the Beatitudes has the 
semblance of ori^nality, it may be that Matthew’s Beatitudes 
were rearranged in transmission. It scarcely seems necessary. 


* The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Lange, Meyer, Nosgen, Steinmeyer, B. 
Weiss. The arguments for this view are tl^ Mt 6 IO -12 does not 
really co-ordinate with vv.3-ii to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the 8e\ cn Woes of ch. 23, and that probability is in favour of 
the sacred and frequent number seven being used instead of 
eight. Bacon {Sertnon on the Mount, p. 127) counts seven 
Beatitudes by regarding Mt 53 as a mar^nal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 37^1. The Beatitudes are counted as eight by Achelis, 
Bleek, Feme, Hahn, Heinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
the 3 '' correspond closely to the Ten Commandments), Keil, 
Keim, Kubcl, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Weizsacker, and many others. 
Delitzsch {Netie Untcrsxichungen, p. 76) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command- 
ments ; but this view has found little acceptance. 

! Since v.^b and vv.^i* 12 have a common theme and are actual 
duplicates, it may be that the one or the other passage is not 
original in this connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 
short form, and were probably of about equal length. Given 
one of these passages at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested the fact that while v.io is ^ven in the 
third personal form, like the other Beatitudes m Matthew, 
w.u. 12 are given in the second personal form, like the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B. Weiss, however, regard all three 
verses as original, saj'ing that at v.^i Jesus turns to speak 
directly to His disciples. W’hether, on the former theory, v.io 
would be the extraneous passage or w.ii* 12 (so Feme, Hilgeii- 
feld, Weizsacker, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Holtz- 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the coiiiiexiun. But the 
unity of the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
duplicate inatei lal in these verses. 

I Most commentators endeaxour to show a special meaning 
and significance m the Matthsean arrangement of the severm 
Beatitudes. Tholuck, Berg rede 3, p. 66 f. (Eng. tr. p. 64 f.) : ‘ These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethic^ order. The first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongps to the indispensable conditions of 
participation in tlie Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are positive : they set forth what attributes of character are 
required in the niembers of that Kingdom. The eighth shows 
how the W'orld will treat the members of the Kingdom.’ How- 
ever, ‘ the progression among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as of such a nature that each stage ex- 
cludes the rest ; or that, in advancing to another, the former 
arc left behind.’ Achelis, Berrm^edigt, pp. 73-76, classifies the 
first four Beatitudes as ].>ertamiiig to the desire for salvation, 
the second four os pertaining to the possession of it ; he further 
Bubclassifies them also. H. Weiss, Bergpredigt, pp. 9, 28, re- 
gords the first four as passive, the second four as active. Fcine, 
JaJirb, /. Protest. Theol. 18S6, thinks the eight Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pairs. Ibbeken, Bergpredigt^, p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati- 
tudes as thev stand has been unsuccessful. Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt, L 28,‘ thinks that if they had been arran^ logically 
according to their inner relation, the order would have bees 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 3, 5, 7, 2, 8. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes indicate 
the several consecutive stages of normal Christian growth is a 
purely fanciful one. 
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however, to luppoee that Jeaua insisted upon a porticiilar aoo- 
oession of them.* 

Of much more importance is the question ediether Matthew 
or Luke presents the more authentic fonn of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds : ( 1 ) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, in the form of direot 
address ; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 3^7 
=Lk 3^9). An examination of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 
are in the third personal form. But since Matthew agrees with 
Luke in giving we remainder of the discourse (from onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 
themaelyes were originally of this form.t On the other hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lukan account might arise 
from ^e materialistic interpretation which has been cast over 
Uie Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel. The change would 
make ^e Beatitudes personal and specific to his hearers, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word- 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects strikingly dif- 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the first Beatitude (as 
suggested above, L 4), it seems probable that Matthew's form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus’ meaning, has been 
expanded in transmission by the addition of r« rfiu/uan, the 
original Aramaic form of the utterance being shorter, as in 
Luke.t The fourth Beatitude (Luke’s second) presents a some- 
what rfmilar oose ; when Matthew says, * Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,* it is possible or even 
probable that Jesus* words were shorter (as suggested by the 
Lukan form) by the implication rather than the expression of 
the idea contained in ttp perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the These words, too, may have been added 

to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. ‘ Since the idea of 
hungering spiritually was common in the OT, Jesus mav have 
used the « alone with that meaning, the additions 

being made later to remove all ambiguity. In the second 
Beatitude (Luke’s third) the it%p%%Zprts of Matthew and the 
xKmispTiC of Luke are probably two vaiying Greek words em- 
ployed to translate one Aramaic word ; the former is the better 
in this context, since it carries a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double occurrence of in Lk 6-1 is an obvious importation. 
In regard to the eighth Beatitude (Luke’s fourthX concerning 
patient endurance and spiritual growth under persecution, one 
notices that Luke has no parallel to the first of the two dupli- 
cate forms in which Mt gives it ; instead, Lk 6 ^ ^SsMt 
511 . 12 . A comparison of these imssages shows general thought 
agreement, but much difference in wording ; nor ran there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is secondary 
(consider especially 622 b. 2 SbX 

The Gospel of Luke contains, in addition to its four Beati- 
tudes and in immediate sequence upon them, four correspond- 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing difiSculty has been 
felt ; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no longer represent Jesus’ 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic. Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These W oes find no parallel in the Matthaian account, 
nor elsewhere in anv of the Gospels. Jesus used the Woe type 
of expression (cf. Mt II 21 18" 2313-38, Lk 1011 -I 8 1137-52) agi&st 
those who had long and deliberately refused Him and His 
message ; but these four Woes of Lk are found only in 
this passage. If Jesus gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. (2) These Woes 
have a crass material import. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the four Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes upon them a materialistic sense. * Blessed are ye pwr !* 
conversely, ‘ Woe unto you that are rich ! ’ ; therefore only 
economic poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. ‘Blessed are ye that hunger nowl* 
conversely, ‘ Woe unto you, ye that are full now ! ’ ; therefore 
the ‘hungry* are those in physical need of food, for the 

* The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 33, S,\ r cur and a 
few other early text witnesses, was adopted into the text by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; Achelis approves it, 
and H. Holtzmann thinks it may be the true reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of tiie two ideas of ‘poor* and ‘meek* (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew by both irruz** Pb 6938 and wfwis 
Ps 8711) ; or it may have been merely fortuitous. 

t Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jesu, L 56 ; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mounts p. 126. 

t So K]op])er, Zeiteehr. /. wise. Theol. 1894 ; Kabiscb, SK^ 
1896; J. Weiss, /mu 2 , p. 182 f.; Schmiedel, Encyd. 

Bibl. voL ii. ool. 1855 ; Heinrici, Berqpr^ipt^ i. 29, who says : 
‘ An effort to exclude aU misinterpretation is seen in the phrases 
of closer definition, rw irptufutrt (v.3), ti;i) (v.8), 

(y.3), and tptxip hxmerCprs (v.iO). These additions mar the 
parallelism. They cannot be explained ex<^t as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translati^ Jesus’ words into 
Greek.^ Similarly Bacon, op. oiL p. 127 f. The presen'ation of 
the precise meamng of the Beatitudes was of the first import- 
ance, and to Greek-speaking Christians they would not nave 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not 
have understood the terms ‘poor’ and ‘hungry* to have a 
meaning primarily spirituaL The addition of these phrases 
removed all ambiguity. 


spiritually * full ’ are not doomed to eternal ipiiltua] prlvaticfk 
Also the third and fourth Woes are harsh in their term& 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thus appears in Luke’s 
Beatitudes and Woes can be seen also in other parts of his 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk 18fs-30 ; the 
parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 1218 - 2 L w ; the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk 1613-31, cf. 183X* The Evangelist probably is not 
responsible for these views ; rather they hod already impressed 
themselves upon the materiiti which constituted the sources for 
his Gospel. They represent a strong sentiment in the first 
century, which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and on exaggeration of Jesus’ teaching about riches. (3) Imese 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such ; what He condemned was that a man should 
permit wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master. On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things ; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the material world 
about us.t It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 
and import of these Woes into accord with Jesus’ spirit, con- 
ceptions, and method. ( 4 ) These Woes are inappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of pec^e 
who had been attracted to Jesus bv His words and His works ; 
many of them were His professed followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
\iolent language and condemnatory pronouncements. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for His final Judgments agahist 
those who rejected their Messiah ; but here He is in the midst 
of His Galilsean ministry, the people hear Him gladly, and the 
enmity of His opponents has not yet reached its final stage. In 
\ iew of these four considerations, the full authenticity of the 
four Woes in Lk 624-2B must be counted an open historical 
question. If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 
represent in a modified form actual Woes spoken by Jesus in 
another connexion during the closing months of His work. Or, 
if they cannot be attributed to Jesus at all, they will be ex- 
plaintMl as free expansion in transmission, due to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods. The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the ‘Blessings 
and Cursings’ of the Old Coxenont (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the great Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should not be charged to Luke himself, but 
to the line of tradition from which he drew his material.; 

The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
aftirius of men who attain to the character and per- 
form the service therein described, belongs both to 
the present and to the future. In one aspect it is 
eschatological : the endless future of such men is 
assured as one of perfect happiness, glory, and com- 
munion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex- 
pectations were largely eschatological, tfesus met 
them on this ground. But the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life ; in His teaching Jesus constantly kejit 
the present life clearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatitudes, just as the Beatitudes of the 

♦ For this view see Campbell, OrttieeU Studies in St. Luke's 
Gospel (1891), ch. 2 ; Rogge, Der irdische Jiesitz im NT (1897), 
pp. 9-68 ; PealKMly, Jesus Christ and the Social Questvm (1901), 
pp. 190-201 ; Schmiedel in Eneyel. BibL vol. iL col. 1841 ; Cone, 
Hick and Poor in the NT (1902), pp. 118-142 ; and J. Weias, 
Predigt Jesu vom Jteiche Gottes* (1900), p. 182 f., who says : 
‘ There can no longer be any doubt that Luke [in his Beatitudes] 
aims to draw a sharp contrast between the different external 
social conditions ; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religions element.* 

t Mathews, Social Teaching Jesus, ch. 6; Peabody, qp. eU. 
ch. 4 ; Rogge, op. eit. pp. 1-68. 

t The authenticity of the Woes in Lk 6*4-96 is defended by 
Wendt, Lekre Jesu, iL 168 f. ; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, 
p. 126 ; O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 187 ; and by Plummer, 
Comm, on Luke, p. 181 f., who says : ‘There is no evidence that 
these were not p^ of the original discoursa Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion.* On the other hand, many reject them. 
Tholuck, Bergredeb, p. 54 (Eng. tr. p. 62): ‘Unquestionably, 
these Woes must be regarded as an expansion of the thought 
by the recorder of the narrative.* H. Holtzmann, Synoptiker. 
p. 102 : ‘ The Woes of Luke were constructed for the purpose of 
strengthening and explaining [the Beatitudes] aooordung to the 
model of Dt 27 i 8 «, Is 68-» and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 531 , Mic 2ii.’ Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahrb, f. Protest, 
Theol. 1885, p. 15 f.), Wemle (Synoptisehe Frage,p, 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. F. H. Woods, Expos, Times, 1898, p. 256, says; 
The first Christians ‘ aimed at giving the general sense rather 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, e.g,, an early 
preacher so repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
may be caUed a negative as weU as a positive form ; especially 
^en by so doing be would be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessmgs and cursings of the old law and the bless- 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ*s language might arise in course of time quite uncon- 
sciously, when we remember how often so striking a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching must have been repeated to catechumens.* 
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Pnaliiis, have to do first of all with present well- 
being. The term /MKdpiot appears in this con- 
nexion, as always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one’s self whol^ to GUkI, with the purpose of living 
according to His will ; it connotes also the effect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God*s approv^ 
and messing, and the feeling tliat one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. The conception 
of blessedness in Mt 5**” is not essentially ditterent 
from that which the OT at its best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That Jesus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted ; both the conceptions and the 

f hrases stand in the closest relation to the OT. 
n the Beatitude^ as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was building upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew reli^on, fmfilnng it, i.e. perfecting it and 
establishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases : the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result ; 
the one states the character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayings are the piirases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by Him from the OT and current Jewish ter- 
minology, and turned to good account in His own 
teachi^, receiving from Him a larger, higher im- 
port. Thus the phrases the * poor,* the * mourners,’ 
the *meek,’ the ‘hungering and thirsting,’ the 
* merciful,’ the * pure in heart,’ the ‘peacemakers,’ 
the * persecuted,’ are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
whi(^ constitute the second members of the Beati- 
tudes, the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,* the ‘ comfort of 
the afflicted,’ the ‘ entering into possession of the 
earth,’ the ‘ satisfaction of longing for righteous- 
ness and truth,’ the * seeing God,’ and the ‘ becom- 
ing sons of G^.’t Jesu? use of OT and current 
reugious terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself ; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedience, 
a pedagogical device to gain the attention and con- 
fiaenoe of His hearers ; rather He used it because He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
^iritual needs, realities, and aspirations such as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they are not mutnally exclusive; An organic unity 
binds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight ditterent aspects, 
they mdicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
B^titudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus 
for men which they embody. 

(1) ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
Idn^om of heaven.’ J The phrase ‘ the poor’ (ttojxoI 
m and Q'jVf was a current one among the J ews, 

* See the dieciiMdon of the term in the footnote * on p. 14^ 
t TholuedE, Bergnde\ p. 69 (Eng. tr. p 66 ) : * There can be no 
doabt— end this should be carefully noted--that all the ideas 
which meet us here in the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 
Kingdom of God, tiie rigtateoosness ol that Kingdom, the poor in 
si^t, the pore in hesit, seeing God, etc., were no new ideas, 
but well-known ones, of which Ohrist only revealed the deepest 
meaninit' The passages of the OT in which these ideas are 
fou^ ^ be indfcated below. 

t Mt 6> ammmpui vm irtivjium, tt uiivmv Itrtv e pyrt- 

Xi/o swr §6fm9St ; Lk 6» fumttpM it •« ifM 4 rtp» irri» 4 

fs» Bmk The Gospd of Matthew usually, though not 
always, employs the phrase s tSv tipmvSv, while all the 

BXTRA VOL.— a 


arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. Poor in vol. iv.). It 
designated that class, generally in humble circum- 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thouf^ht upon God and seeking His spiritucQ bless- 
ings, msteod of living in a wondly way, to accumu- 
late property and to attain socim distinction and 
|x^litical power ; they vrere in the world, but not of 
it ; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom 
God comd approve and bless.* It seems probable, 
since Jesus in the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them His 
own interpretation, tliat He nere used the phrase 
‘ the poor ^ in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of it. In that case the words 
‘ in spirit,’ which in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, hut not in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words from a material 
misinterpretation. t The rf wedfULri would, then, 
although a later addition, preserve the original 
meaning of Jesus ; as it stands, it limits el 
(not fuucd/Mot) as a phrase of closer defiiiition,^ like 
‘ the pure in heart ’ of Mt & and the ‘ lowly in 
heart’ of Mt 11®; cf. also Mk 8«, ICo 7“. It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, but that the man who has a deep 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, ana will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needa There- 
fore the phrase ‘the poor in spirit’ designates an 
internal rather than an extemiJ condition, a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic Btatua§ 

other Gospels and the other books of the NT use 4 fimnXtim 
e»u. Did Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents T 
It so, did the two phrases mean different things T Or was only 
one of the phrases used by Jesus, the other hemg of a difleroat 
origin? If so, which was JesiuT phrase? These questions have 
been variously answered. The majculty of scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the two phn^ are identical in meaning, 
that Jesus was accustomed to use both of them, and that His 
more frequent term was *1Jie Kingdom of Goa* (See esp. 
O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, pp. 124-126). The other phrasa 
Hhe Kingdom of Heaven,’ is to he explamed as arising out of 
the faUacious reverence for the name of God whiem char- 
acterized the Jewish people and led them to use circum- 
locutions instead of sp^Jdng the name itself. Jesus, however, 
did not share this superstitious regard for the name of God ; on 
the contrary, he spoke of God constantly. The first Gospel 
adopted the phrase, *the Kingdom of Heaven,’ which probably 
was in general use among Jesw Christians, in order to be more 
acoepti^le to the Jewisn readers for whom it was intended. 
On the other band, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 
elsewhere, the phrase * the Kingdom of God ’ occurs, since this 
universal use of terms was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians for whom and among whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

•So Ps 9M.M 10a.9.3a 12» 4017 69»722-4.M.M 82 M 861109** 
1187, Is 611 (cf. Lk 418) 662. See Achelis, Bergpntdwt, p. 7 f. ; 
Kabiscb, 5Ji, 1896; Klopper, Zatsehr. /. tnu. Theol. 1894; 
Wellhausen, ItraHitUche u. Judiuek^ GeiehichtB^t 1897, ch. 16 ; 

und in den Pealmtn^ 1892 ; J. Weiss, Predigi 
Jew vam Reiche Gottes^, 1900, pp. 188-186; Driver, art. Poor 
in vol. iv., who argues for Bahlf2’ distinotion between 'yj (poor, 
needy) and (humble towards God). 

t It is obvious that when Jesus’ words oaxne into the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not familiar with the history, litera- 
ture, ideas, and religioua terminology of the Jews, there would 
be great danger of His words being misunderstood. The first 
Beatitude, for instance, was likely to be misinterpreted, because 
the term *poor’ was used by the Gentiles only in a material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was therefore 
necemary to add the words Mn spirit,’ in order that Jesus* 
meaning might not be misunderstood. Modem English usage 
of the term * poor ’ is also eoonomio instead of religious, and 
therefore we also need the words *m spirit* to guard against 
misinterpretation. 

t So H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Kabiscb, Kldpper, Tholuck. R. 
Weiss. The mtuftmTt does not refer to the Holy Spirit, as main- 
tained by Achelis (Bergpredigt, p. 5) ; so that the phrase * the 
poor in spirit* does not mean *the poor through the Holy 
Spirit,’ nor *the poor by the Holy Spirit,* nor *the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit’ Bather, the wtfifum reten 
to the spiritual nature of the man himself. 

$ So the best of the ancient oommentators, Origan, Ohrysos 
tom, Augustine, Theophylaqt and nearly all modem scholars. 
Tholuok, Bergredeo, p. 68 f. (Eng. tr. p. 70 f.) : * a consciousness 
of poverty m the blessings of salvation. . . . The idea of 
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This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements ; 
while external conditions, the possession or lack of 
property, are not essential. The Beatitudes and 
Woes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery;* but that is a perversion of 

physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
of spirit, . . . those poor are pronounced blessed who are sensible 
of their ^iritusd poverty,* Eabibch, SK^ 189G, sa^sthat the rS 
mtCfittrt is added ^in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religious sense.* Klopper, Zeitschr. /. irtss. I'heoL 1894, 
holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position ; rather they are the poor in spiritual 
things, those who m opposition to the wise and understanding 
(Mt 11^ are charactmzed as 'babes’ or 'little children* (Mt 
18^); di^tisfied with the traditional \visdom of the scribes, 
they long for direct Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vomReiche Gottes^y 1900, pp. 130-132: 'Tliey are called 
" poor” . . . not because they have no money, but because, as the 
pKH ay, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand- 
ing". They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, but are 
shunned by them like the lepers. . . . They could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pouring out their heart before 
their God in their inner chaml^r? *rhey live as children of 
God in a true simplici^, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition ; becaube it has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon them that they never can attain the true righteous- 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . Tlie\ do not realize 
that they alr^y have, what is precious in God s sight, ri tTpap 
xtt) wttufjtat (1 P 3-*). They do not see that God, in his 

m^’sterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned in order to reveal salvation to just such ^i-rm as they 
(of. Lk 1021, Mt 181-4).* — It is true that a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the first Beatitude prevailed in the earl\ and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced blessed ; and this view is still taken by Roman Catholic 
commentators, as Hugo Weiss, Bergpredigt^ p. 10. The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false attitude towards material things. But the whole 
notion of asceticism is wrong : Jesus neither taught nor i>rac- 
tised it ; He did not regara material poverty and ph^ sical 
misery as in themselves mentonous. It cannot be said th.it 
the poorer men are, the better they arc ; not even when the 
poverty is voluntary. Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealtli, e\(‘ept in specific cases where it foniicd an insui»er- 
able obstacle to spiritual well-being; what lie did require was 
the supremacy of the spiritual bfe and the right use of material 
things. 

* So O. Holtzmann, Leben Jenif 1901, p. 180 f. Similarly 
Plummer, Comm, on Luke, p. 179: * In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, anil hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise 
of internal virtues) ; and this doctrine is emphasized by the 
corresponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity*, and ful- 
ness of bread (as being sources of temptation).’ Here the 
materialistic tone of the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the problem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other by regaraing them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions ; this is to 
imore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 
Lehro Jew, u. 167 f., thinks that the economic i>oor are meant: 

' Because this salvation of eternal life offers an incomparably 
rich return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
beginning of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
persecuted, because of their future participation in the heavenly 
blessedness of the Kingdom of God. His meaning here is not 
that in earthly poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their lon^g for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God ; still less in the following Woes against the nch, the satis- 
fied, the laughing, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as m itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
He intends only to affirm with the greatest eni]}hasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and full salvation, in compari- 
son with which the earthly unhappiness is insignificant and 
earthly happiness is not reidly such. Consequently he declares 
that those very persons who from the world’s point of view are 
counted miserable are the truly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future salvation.* Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the Woes, is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation ; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus* teaching at this point must 
be understood as presented by them — and they give a verj* 
different set of ideas. Eabisch, SK, 1896, interprets : 'Blessed 
are those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth : 
for theirs is instead the heavenly wealth. . . . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[in Matthew] as in Luke; but not as there that accidental 
pover^ must be blessed, only that voluntary, quiet and meek 
poverty will be blessed. ... I r^rd the Lukw form [of the 
first B^titede] as the more original, but at the same time hold 
that the First Evangelist in his odd^ phrase has come nearer to 
the Mtiul meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 


Jesus’ teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritnal teaching might 
liave been coarsened in transmission, under the 
intiiience of strongly held false theories concerning 
a man's relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources; but how 
could the reverse have happened ? Who^ could 
subsequently have perfect^ Jesus* teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual conceptions contained 
in Mt 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-1 .eing is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, ideal manliood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
drawing from Him our spiritual sustenance, mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of such men, 
and of such alone, can it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursuit of the highest good, where one’s ex- 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
inditference. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self-sullieient, strive ear- 
nestly for that communion and co-oiieration with 
God which will eiiabJo them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the King- 
dom are not external but internal, not material 
blit spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a iev\ nrd or a recompen.se 
for their poverty, but because they set their hearts 
on things which are above ; and the rich have the 
Kingdom for the same reason, inasmuch as they use 
their material pos>es'Hions for the spread of right* 
eousness, truth, joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 
performing the service described in the lirst clauses. 
They are promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression. These blessings, altliough varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 
so much a number of different things, as they con- 
vej" the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of which God is the creator aiid provider will come 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints, t ‘ The Kingdom of God ’ was a phrase 
which had long been used to express all conceiv- 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present : ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke ; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them.i 

(2) ‘ Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall 
be comforted.* § Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in Is 61^'* (‘ to 
with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well os other words concerning the 
Kingdom, in a similar way.* 

* Vet O. Holtzmann, teben Jew aool), p. 1861, holds that 
just this change was made. 

t So Kahisch, SK, 1890 ; Ibbeken. Bergpredigt^, p. 19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede^ p. 67 (Eng. tr. p. (14), says : ' If we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspond to the thin^ desired or possessed, hut 
each of t^em really comprises all spiritual blessings.* 

X Upon the meaning and use of the term 'Kingdom of God' 
in Jesus* teaching, see esn. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 293-328. 

{ Mt 64 ueucapict ti xtvBtvvrtS, on oci7»} ; Lk 

/LUKXK^iet M xXetioyrts fvo, on ytX.otiriTt. The Lukan form is second- 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone is unsatisfactory. Oompors 
with itJa49. 
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eomfort all that mourn,’ d^^m) and Ps 126’* The 
term * mourning’ {wewOovwrci) is so general a one 
that it is diiticmt to determine precisely its scope. 
The early commentators inclin^ to regard it as 
the^ sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co 1^ 7'®), 
while others think of it as the sorrow which comes 
from afflictions, adversities, and persecutions.* 
There seems no sufficient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate all those experiences of life — 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
— ^which bring sadness and sorrow to men. The 
world is full of mourning; no one escapes the 
anguish of pain, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict yvith sin. And men have always longed 
for a better day, when this mourning shall be no 
more. It was one element of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would be given to God’s faitliful 
ones, Is 61* cf. Lk 2**^ 4^®. Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would he realized. The Apoca- 
lyptist has repeated ■with tlailling joy the promi--e : 
*And he shall wipe away everj* tear from their 
eves ; and death ^all he no more ; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor ]>ain any more : 
the first things are passed' away ’ (llev 2D). 

I Although the promise of comfoit is in the 
I Beatitude expressed in the future its hestow- 
1 ment is not to be regarded as exclii'-ively eschato- 
j logical. As the Kingdom >\as jireseiit among men 
at the time when Jesus spoke these words, so tlie 

• comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available to all. Not that all mourning 
was then to cease, — that stage belongs to the 
future consummation of the Kingdom, — hut that 
Jesus brought a true consolaiioii for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 

I does all things well, and that all men, like the Son 
1 Himself, are perieeted through sullering (Ue r>® 

I 12®"^^). Rest and peate tame to the world in and 

. through Christ (Ml ll*®* dn W- 
j (3) ‘ Blessed are the meek : for they .shall inherit 
i the earth.’ t The idea is that- of Ps 37^^ * the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’ J and the LXX renders 
j by irpaeis. Meekness is an OT ideal, and is closely 
! related to that of the ‘poor,* which Jesus had 
1 already taken up in the fir.st Beatitude. This same 

* Hebrew word is rendeied in the English VSS now 
I by Lhe one word, now by the other ; also o'jvsx, com- 
monly translated ‘poor,’ is sometimes translated 
‘meek’ (cf. Is 6D in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 4*®). In Is 6G* the term 'jy is associated with 

and iiii, where the three ideas seem 

closely akin ; * To this man will I look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.’ Cf. also Ps 25®*^®, Pr 16^®. The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
a man’s attitude towards God rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
pride and arrogance towards God, and such men 
He will bring to nought, Ps 75^'^ 94*"’*. It is 
primarily His attitude towards God which Jesus 
has in mind when He says, ‘ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in 

* For the former view, Clem. Alex., Ghiysostom, Jerome, and 
recently Achelis ; for the latter view, Aug^ustine, Luther, Oalvm, 
and recently Ibbeken. B. Weiss holds that it is impobsible to 
tell whether one or the other idea is intended or both. 
Tholuok, Aergrede^t p. 73 (Eng. tr. p. 79X says ; ‘ The mourning 
spoken of is the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing; from 
a felt poverty of toirit. . . . This penitential grief is not, how- 
ever, to be regarded os conflned to the perira of conversion, 
but ought to viewed as a continuous condition of the soul.’ 

t Mt fJbOMaptat «i vpatUff Sn »VT$t ynp. 

Luke has no pamlel. 

t Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 116, 127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given by Jesus, hut ‘is a mere scribal gloss, 
a marginal addition from Ps 37^1, which has crept in after v.» in 
some manuscripts, after vA in others.’ This is a possible, but 
not a likely, hypothesis. 
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heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls ’ (Mt 
11*®). And the * meek ’ who in the third Beatitude 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to God, seeking to know and to do 
His will ; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lk 18®~^^. 
They become a part of the great world, and are 
fellow-labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Divine system. They do not 
thereby lose their identity and their importance ; 
instead, by complete self-^mmittal to God, they 
find the perfect realization of themselves, and 
ac*.hieve a personality of greate&t influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards God is a quality of gentlenc'^s, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation in a man’s relations to liis 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10^ (cf. also Eph 4®, Ja 3^^ 1 P 3^) ; and it is the 
moaning which the earlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Greek usage of irpaeh than to the Hebrew 
conception of 'j;;. The Greeks had scan«ly an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which forinod 
so true and striking an element in the religion of 
Israel. 

When Jesus promised that the meek ‘shall in- 
herit the earth,* lie adopted the popular plirase of 
the Hebrew (‘o\ enant conception, which was then 
in use among the more deeply religious as a sym- 
bolic expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messianic kingdom. * 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed bj* ; hut the spiritual content of it, 
the inspiring expectation that God would triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient ser\ ants among men, He reiiflinned. N or 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy ol llitj meek 
on the earth would be solely eschatological and 
catastrophic ; quite the rever.se, for the growth of 
the Kingdom was to be gradual (Mk 4*®’®'-), and the 
dominance of the world by meelniess and humility 
is progressively realized. ]Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and sni^essful ; the 
Divine ideal is making its way among men. Every 
passing year marks real advance towards the su]!^- 
reiiiacy of the people ot God.t 

(4) ‘'Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteonsne.ss : for they shall be filled.’ J The 

♦ The phrase pixn"nN btv arose in a literal sense, with refer- 
ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Oauaau by trie 
Israelites ; cf. Gn 15?, l>t Jos After the Israelites had 
come into possession of Cana^ the conception was enlarged, 
and the phrase became figuratively used to designate an antici- 
pated mutenal, moral and spiritual supremacy of the peimle of 
God on the eaith, as in Ph 37, w.<>- alrcady quoted, and 

in Ps * The meek will he guide in jud^ent, and the meek 
will he teach his way. . . . Uis soul shall dwell at ease, and 
his seed sliall inherit the land.’ See also Is 60^, Dn 7^ ; and 
in the NT the idea can be seen in Alt 25^, ilk 127, Bo 4^'-^, 
Gal 31S, Kev lO. 

t Tholuck, Bergrede, p. 78 (Eng;, tr. p. 83): ‘In this promise 
humility and meekness are by him pronounced to be the truly 
world-conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate 
victory in the history of the future.' B. Weiss thinks this idea 
lies ver^' remote from the passage, and describes the meek as 
‘ those quiet sufferers who, trusting in God, bear, without bitter- 
ness or a feeling of revenge, the abuse of those who afllict and 
persecute them. The painful oonscioubn^ of their own short- 
comingb makes them humble when they are treated unjustly by 
others.’ Certainly this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt 689) 
but it comes under the eij^th Bi^tude rather than under the 
thinl. ^ ^ V . - V % 

X Mt r>9 fjMxupm M irmaniTte eaiangvniP, vn 

xvToi Lk fut^pm si xuvSsrte on 

KauUt. It may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which aiipears in Alatthew’s Greek form, the Si*, or 
even xeti T>/y Si*, being possibly an expanuon ; but it seems 
sufliciently clear that in any case the ACatthew account pre- 
sen'es the true idea, and that the material tone of Luke s 
Beatitude (rompare his corresponding Woe, 6*5) js a later pei - 
version of Jesus’ utterance. 
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temw * hunger’ and * thirst,’ representing the 
fundamental phvsioal necessities, had been of old 
used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, ct. Is 49^® 66^* * 66“, Am 8“, Ps w* " 42^ (and 
in the NT see Jn 6* 7*^, Rev 22^* *) ; xopr^to/Mt also 
was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17'® 
107®. Of the meaning of Ihis Beatitude there can 
be no doubt. The ri^teousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs ; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Bev22^7). right- 
eousness was ^e technical Jewish term to connote 
that quality and quantity of character and con- 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is 
Uie one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to correct and to peHect men’s conception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actual 
r^ization. In this Beatitude He speaks of the 
blessedness of those who long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since righteous- 
ness consists in right character and service, it 
cannot be extemaUy bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by each individual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example. 
It IS the glo^ of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attainment of God’s ideal for 
him and membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of GUxL 

(5) * Blessed are the merciful : for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ f It is probably bv intention that 
this Beatitude stands immediately after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the tw'o ideas of righteousness and mercy are cor- 
relative : t Mic 6® * He hath ediowed thee, 0 man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly Mdth tliy God ? * (cf. also Ps 18®®*®®, Is 
58^"^^) ; Mt 2^ ‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites ! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment [ue, justice §], and 
mercy, and faith.’ There is no righteousness 
without mercy, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most frequent injunc- 
tions is that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 

* Neither in this pawge nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
term * righteousness ’ ’in the forensic sense to which St. Paul 
gave currency. That Gtod do^ in His love and mercy, pardon 
and receive every man ^ho in and through Christ sets him- 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is abundantly taught 
by Jesus ; but He does not use this term to demote that idea. 
So nearly all oommentators. Achelis, Bergpredigtt p. ^ : *The 
words indicate that high degree of longing which rests upon 
the certainty that the object of the longing is essential to ufe, 
that without it life would become death. Righteousness is toe 
object of such desire ; what is meant by it u that moral oon- 
dition which is in accordance aith God’s will* B. Weiss defines 
toe righteousness here referred to as that *ii8^teousness which 
corresponds to the norm of the Divine will, the highest good 
of every true Inaelite, upon the possession of which depends 
the certainty of God’s gm pleasure and toe partidpaaon in 
all the promises. The Kingdom of God procudmed by Jesus 
offers men this good In an abundance which will satisfy all long- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill them with righteousness. 
For in the Kingdom of God, and only there,— thou^ there with 
toe greatest <» certainty,— will the ideal of righteousness be 
actually realised.* . 

t Mt 67 im iUi fm W Sm mini iXisMrw w Luke has 

noparalld. 

t So doeely oonneoted are the two ideas that the Heb. 
which more commonly should be and is represented in the 
LXX by hmtu$tr6nit is at times translated by Umi/uttrutn ; cf. Dt 
6* 24^ Ps 24B 1086, Is 1^. In the Sermon passage Mt fii 

appears as a variant reading of the 

former, however, is not strongly attested (EL against mBD^ sad 
Is aooepM by few scholars. 

I So H. Holtsnuuin, B. Weiss, Wendt ; cf. Ps 88S. 


and gave them great prominenoe in His instruc- 
tion. Meroy is twofold : snbjeotive and objective. 
Subjectively, mercy requires that a man shall be 
loving and forgiving towards all ; not revengeful 
nor cherishing Ul-wiJl ; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt 18”“", 1 Co 13®*®, Eph 4”). Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man sh^ show deep, inexhaustible 
^mpathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helpful service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards all (Mt 5®*“®® gio-it 
25®i-®«, Lk l(y»-» 161®-“, Ro 12®-“, Gal 5**- ®», Col 
3“-i®, 1 Jn 31 ®-“). It is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of love, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt 22^®^, cf. Ro 13®-“, 
Gal 51 ®). And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt 6®*-®®, the duty of love is explioidv taught. 
Bat the fact is, that although the term ‘love’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly j^nped, 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love to men. All that the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The mercy of precedes the mercy of men, 
and is its prototype. Inasmuch as God is merciful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt 18“-®®. And as the last verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal mercifully with them ; cf. also Mt 6'®-'®, Mk 
11 ®®, Eph 4®®, Ja 2“ This is not retaliation on 
God’s p^. If it seems severe, it is yet a necessaiy 
provision to the end that love may triumph in His 
world. If love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving must disappear. 

(6) ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall 
see God.’ * The phrase ‘ pure in heart ’ occurs in Ps 
73^ (3?^ * 15 , LXX Totf rj irapS/?) and in Ps 
24® ( 35 ^ n 3 , LXX KaOapbs ry Kapbiq) ; cf. also Ps .51“. 
In the NT the phrase is only twice used (1 Ti 1®, 
2 Ti 2“), although the thought is all-pervasive. 
The term Kapdla, corresponding to the Hebrew 37 
and in the NT deriving its signification there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate. t In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
rip «wei)par( in the first B^titude. By * purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rightness of thought and feeling which produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of Gk>d, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodnuss 
which prevailed in His day. The rich young man 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set upon his material 
possessions (Mk 10“-®^) ; the Pharisees outwardly 
appeared righteons unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23®®-®®). 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesus most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ‘ pure in heart ’ ‘ shall see God ’ is an 

* Mt 6® fuuiiftm §i mmOmpu Mmpiifi, Sn Wv 
Luke bMi no paralleL 

tSee Wendt, Lehre JetUt iL 11&-121; Oremer, BiU.-2%eol 
fFerterbucA 7 (1892), m loe.; art. Hsart in voL iL 
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OMential result of their character, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of God a solely escTiatological event; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him belongs to the 
fntnre, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heai*t. 
Seeing Goa is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one ; it is to enter into full communion 
with Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence and to be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessinm. The phrase to ‘see 
God’ arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 K 10*^, 
Est 1^^) ; * how much more would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings I The hope 
of such a vision of God grew with the development 
of tlie Hebrew religious conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiration of the OT saints (Ps lU 
* the upright shall behold his face ’ ; 17^° * As for 
me, I sh^l behold thy face in righteousness ; I 
shsJl be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness ’). In the NT also the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, reappears (1 Jn 3^ ‘ we shall see him 
even as he is* ; He 12^*, Rev 22^) ; the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27“), for in 
and through Christ men have immediate access to 
G(^. This standing in the ve^ presence of God, 
this direct communion with mm and direct re- 
sponsibility to Him, is more than a theological 
theory — it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presence, rest in Uis 
care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 
joy. 

(7) * Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall 
be called sons of Gou’t The term elprjpoToi^s 
occurs in the LXX form of Pr 10^*^, and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12". But ‘peace ’ was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of in this passage is exclusively 
passive, i.e, ' peaceable.’ But the mass of inter- 
preters find a larger meaning, w^hich includes this 
while containing also an active element — to make 
peace. Certainly Jesus’ idea here is comprehen- 
sive ; He has in mind to conunend and to inculcate 
the spread of peace — all kinds of peace — among 
men (of. He 12^^, Ja 3^). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt 11", Jn 14*^ (the paradox, 
Mt 10"), Epli 21*8^ Col 1" 3« ; for God is the God 
of Peace, Ro 16«, 2 Co Ph 47* », 1 Th 6", 
He 13", who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 2**- Peace between God and men was pro- 
claimed by Jesus, and peace between men and 
their fellow-men was einoined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony are to be brought about by the 
concentration of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual and social ideal as 
taught by Christ, and by the realization, within 
one% self and among all, of those Divine principles 
of concord and co-operation through which alone 
true peace can be obtained. 

The peacemakers ‘ shall be called sons of God ’ 
because in this essential chantcteristic they are 
Uke Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the viol signifies that 

*On the ‘vidon of God’ as held by Philo, see Schurer, 
€ft9chiehU d. Jiiditehsn Voikea* am), voL iii. p. 561. 

t Mt 6^ fmMmfm ti tifmnmti, tn [«£*»<] tiUi tiuS mXnO^nfrmi, 
^nke has no paxiUeL 

; For the paadve aenae only. Orotiua, Sooinua, Wetstein, and 
recently Ibbeken, BemndM^p. 48. For an active meaning 
also, Luther, Meyer, fDioluck, meek, Achelis, H. Boltzmann, 
B. Weiss, and the BY. Others incorrectly regard the ’ peace ' 
mentions aa Itot obtained by the atoning work of Ohnst ; ao 
Ohrysoatom, Btibr. 


the designation is to be understood qualitatively. 
This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem- 
blance is of Hebrew origin, and is found in both 
Testaments ; cf. esp. Mt 5^, Rev 2P. The expres- 
sion ‘ called ’ sons of God is also a Hebraism, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special func- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt 6", IJn 3^) as something not only 
true, but recomized to be true. 

(8) ‘ Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men sliall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for CTeat is your reward in 
heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’* Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
peace in the world would incur reproach and abuse 
from their fellow-men. The OT does not supply 
passages similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 
Hebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness’ sake, and the conception is de- 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 40-66. In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
— ^the sufferings of the OT saints are recalled 
(He 11"~^), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
principle. He predicted persecution for His fol- 
lowers (Mt 5^^", Jn 16^), and this persecution 
actually befell them (Jn 9", Ao 6" 1 P 3^^ 

4i*’i®). The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they were despised, 
ostracized, punished, and maliciously slandered.t 

* Mt 5l(^^2 fjutx».f4t J ivixiv Sri mi^S* 

imv % v ixmiutpi** irn trav vjuSt tmi 

Jtuci tiirttnw sr»r iiutff 

Xt^pvn luti itya^SurB^ rn • furBis vpMv ir •vfM.vMV 

tiivtts yttp rewf wpi ufjui*. Lk 2* 

furndpi** tm /juervintnv vptit ai &*Bpmr»i, xat iraf it^opitrmtrtp 
vptms xeci Mt/ ri ip$pt» uptSt tK wtwiptv $f$jm 

nv M«v mpBpdrtv. h Jipuipf^ tuu nu^r^Krtr 

litit fuerOoe iputv 4i> vH pvpetvS- Mark rk ulrk ykp 

iwswf rt!V wp0^,TX4f a/ wmrtpts mirSv, With regard to these two 
reports of what must be regarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said : (1) the corresponding Lnkan Beatitude 
(pa. iu is parallel not to Mt 5 ^ 0 , but to Mt 6U. Is. it u suggested 
above that 5io and 6^^ ^ may be duplicates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Since one feature of the Beatitudes was their brief, striking 
form (like the Ten Commandments of the OTX the original 
eighth Beatitude must have contained few words, and is 
dosely parallel in form to the preceding seven Beatitudes ; both 
of which things favour its originality. In Luke also the last 
Beatitude is veiy long oompaj^ with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 6^ ^ and Lk 6>2. ss are vaiying words from one 
historical saying, introduced here by a transmitting or ecUtorial 
hand because of their dose similarity in thought to that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view would be that Mt 5^^ is 
an expansion of the idea contained in Mt 5io by Jesus Himself 
(or possibly by some subsequent Ohxistian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Ohristians) ; for the 
essential thought of the three verses is the same, the general 
conception of persecution in v.^o being expanded in vv.u- u into 
the sTM^o ideas of verbal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports. 
(2) The Lukan form of this Beatitude is in several respects 
secondary in character, i.s. it diows greater departure than 
Matthews from the probable original form of the utterance. 
These modiflcations arose out of a freer handling in transmis 
sion, a partial conformity to the new Gentile field in which the 
materiiu drculated, and a greater yidding to the influence of 
the actual events of persecution in the Apostolic age. The 
term purdnmv is used in a characteristio Lukan way, cf. Lk 
1496 The tMBdkmtrtf ri ittput v/mSp Af wtppiaip, as also 

the k^ptrv, refer to ue excommunication of the Christians as 
heretics from the synagogues and other Jewish relationships— 
things which actually happened, but which the Matthsaan pas- 
sage does not spedfl^ly predict. ^ TheJi»«Mv iu»v of Matthew is 
more original than the tp$xm raS mv krBpaianv ot Luke. Lk 
6^, first clause, seems modified. And Lk last dause, shows 
various secondaiy elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
materiaL These phenomena are constant throughout Luke's 
Gospel as compared with Matthew's. 

t The of Mt 511 is attested by kBCE and the 

majority of witnesses; it is omitted by D and certain other 
witnesses of the * Western ' text. The word is therefore com- 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the * Western 
type of text have good foundation, it is not impossible that this 
is, in the terminology of Westcott-Hort, a ’Western 
non-interpolation.' Jesus, of course, implied the thought which 
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And in this conduct they were richly blessed— 
not by the persecntionB, but through them ; for 
Jesus, of cunrseir did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that) where outward circumstances are such as 
to mduoe them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The iycKcv diKaio- \ 
of Mt 5 ^ and the iwcKcv ifiov of the following | 
verse are synonymous. The persecutions which 
would atflict Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
carryint; forward the work wliicli He had begun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and taught as He taught, 
they would experience tlie same treatment as 
He had receivea (Jn V 17^^). Had He not 

been a true successor of the OT prophets in suiter- 
ing for righteousness’ sake (Mt 5^^ 23^®“) ? With 
the advancing centuries the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; but Christian people 
can never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men become devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris- 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and for^veness uphold the Gkispel, and allow the 
persecution to fnlhl its own tnie mission in their 
fives and in the Church (He 12 ®**^). 

These promised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,* so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise ii^ch accompanied the iirst Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, since it comprises all conceivable 
good and brings absolute wml-being. The phrase 
* great is your reward in heaven,’ which appears 
in Mt 5“=Lk 6 -®, is practically one in meaning 
with that of Mt 5^® ‘ for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.* * The term ‘ reward ’ {/uaBos) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the commercial, ^uid 
pro quo tenninolo^ of legal J udaism ; its legalistic 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those gracious spiritual 
blessings which are at hand and in store for the 
true dwdren of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘ the Kingdom of Heaven ’ and ‘ great 
reward,* but not the Kingdom of Heaven pltis 
some additional reward,^ since the Kingdom itself 
contains all the good which men can receive. 

b. The World Mission, — ^Mt 5^^® (cf. Lk 11®® 
1434 . 86 ) .j. Tiie connexion of these verses with 
those which precede is close. Men of such char- 
acter and conduct as Mt has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and calumny, Mt 
510 - 12 . they must not on this account go into 
hiding— rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and imhold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt 5^®"^ Salt is a preservative element, 
light is a life-giring one;:;: both were current 

it oontuDB, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the pn^r emphasis in the saving, riie 
word is much UKure likely to have been added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

* On the NT term ‘reward* see B. Weiss, Bihl. Theologis dea 
NT^ (1895), #82; Tholucki Bergrede^, pp. 99-101 [Eng. tr. 
p. 101 1] ; Achelis, Bergpredtfft^ pp. 52-53. 

t This section is rege^ed ae not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Feine, H. Holtzmonn, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bortlet, 
Bacon ; it is defended by AobeUs, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. If the theme of the discourse is comprehensive, 
as maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment ^ven it. 

t The exact function cf salt which Jesus had here in mind is 
somewhat uncertaia : was it its quality to save from decay, as 
in 2 E 219. 80 (so Meyer, B. WmssX or its quality as a pleasing 
condiment, as in Job 55, Gel 4*(9o Bleek, H. Holtzmann), or its 
ritual function as developed in the ancient sacrifldal system, 
cf. Mk 9^ 99 (so Achelis, Eeil, lludadiL, Bergrede^, pp. 102-106 
[Eng. tr. pp. 105-109})? ^e seomid of these views u perhaps 
too shallow for this passage, and tiie third too complex, too 
erudite ; it ^ms a snnpler and strongs utterance when the 
salt is conceived in its fundamental prop&rty of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is <Hie of the most common religious 
eiqneBsions, cf. eipe Is 425 495 flOS-S, Jn H 9 8^8 1288 . 46 Ejh 58, 


figurative terms for spiritual realities. Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are God’s chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their char- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. The Christian is not permitted either 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He must not only himself be good and do good ; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual ; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithfiU 
to the mission which Jesus has laid upon all of His 
followers, and the consummation of God’s Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament, — Mt (cf. 

Lk 10^*). The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is clear: Je.sus has set forth the 
new Gospel norm of life (5®*^^), and has enjoined 
His followers to live this life openly before the 
world (5^®‘^®) ; now He proceeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew 
norm of life which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among His countrymen. Since Jesus’ ideal dif- 
fered so mucJi from the current scribal standard 
(as any one could see)) the question easily arose 
— not only among His opponents, the religious 
leaders of tlie day, but also among those who 
‘heard him gladly’ — whether this revelation of 
God’s will by Jesus was a 'wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question wlieu He 
said, ‘ Think not that I came to destro.y the law 
or the prophets : 1 came not to destro\^ but to 
fulfil.’* 

Ph 2W, 1 Th 55 . The phrase of v.W means either 

‘ the light which is inlnisted to you,’ viz. the Gospel (so H. 
Hultzmann, B. VVois>s), or ‘ the light which you are,’ as in v.H. 

* Mt 3 ^ 1 ^ fir, vofJkto r,Ti OTI r,kif 0 ¥ xttTetAvjreii t$p vi/tc* V Ttiut 
'rpoft.raS’ •lx, r,},6ov xctretkyren -rKripuffeu, The CUStomaiy 

phrase, • vipue xct,} 0 / is a phrase which arises from the 

Jewish designation of the OT literature, the vipux designating 
the first five books, the vp^tvftu the remainder ; wiiilc the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its uuitj'. It is 
noticeable that in Mt 5^7 we have the disjunctive particle 4 
instead of the usual xtti in this phrase. The variation is prob- 
ably intentional, introduced in order to suggest that the Law 
and the Prophets w'ere distinct portions of the OT, and that a 
different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two di\ isions— He might abrogate either one without the 
other, but He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Prophets’ in 5^7, He does not 
again refer to them throughout the whole following section, 
5W-48. All that He goes on to say pertains to the Law ; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different w'ays. Achelis {Bergpredujt, 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was true of the Law, that lie 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, a fortiori it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common explanation is that He ^sed by 
the Prophets in the remainder of His teaching at this point 
because He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contempoianeous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Becently Pro- 
fessor Brigm {Expos, Times^ viii. 898) has argued that Mt 5^7 as 
given by Jesus stood, ‘ Think not that I came to destroy the 
mw : I came not to destro 3 ' but to fulfil,’ for * the Evangelist 
added “the Prophets ” in order to make the statement refer to 
the whole OT. This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this discourse or in the ex- 
perience of Jesus to justify it. He was constantly charged with 
violating the Law, but nowhere with destroying the Ftophets.* 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mounts pp. 87, 176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words ^ rsw 
xpet^^rms might easily have been introduced subsequently to round 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets ; even though on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and needed careful ex- 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 
perhaps been retouched at several points to show Jesus as the 
fulfiller of the entire OT, and especially of the Prophets ; the 
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Jesus’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
not so much against the OT standard of life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
stoiidard which was held and taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and scribes had 
been busily engaged with the legal literature of 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration and extenialization of the Law ; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
w'as in some respects extremely perverse : (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
wdiich W'as the very soul of the Hebrew history 
and Bible ; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a B 3 ^ 8 tem of precepts for the perform- 
ance of an innumerable scries of great and small 
duties which few could know’ and none could fully 
obey ; (3) it so externalized tlie Law that religion 
( aiiie to consist chiefly in the observance of minute 
ceremonial performances, while the internal, spon- 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
L.‘i\v were neglected or ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of the OT, Jesus had on many 
occasions to assert himself, and He did so with 
vehemence. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
2^”) ; He would not obser\ e the Sabbath according 
to their code (Mt 12^-1^ Mk Jn ; He 

denounced, with a true projdietic insight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
eeremonially clean and unclean (Mt 15^"'", Mk7^’**, 
ef. Is Mic 6**'®) ; He continiialh^ associated with 
the sinful and the despised who (lid not keep the 
Law’, in order to do tliem good (Mk Such 

an attitude on Jesus’ part tow’ards the tcachin" of 
the scribes and Phaiisees w’as involved in His 
introduction of a higher staiidjird. In this atti- 
tude He was not, in fact, oppo'^ing the OT ; rather, 
He was defending it llgail^^t the false interpreta- 
tion w’hich had liccome cun out. Nevertheless, 
and quite natniallv, the Jewish leaders identitied 
their conccjttioii of the OT with the OT itself — 
how could they he nii'^taken about it? Theiefure 
Jesus w'as a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the race ; li e richly meriteil 
a traitor's death. It seemed to them logical and 
conclusive, because in their bigotry they regarded 
their owm ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To be sure, Jesus’ 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal 
of the rubbish which had accumulated about the 
OT during the preceding centuries ; His w ork did 
not consist solely’ in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. But had the 
Jew’s been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they w’ould have welcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him ; they would have 
been prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God’s will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
made abundantly’ plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principles w’hich underlay them (Mt 22®^'"). He 
abrogated such provisions and implications of the 
Law’ as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt “ ; 

divorce, ** ; the use of oaths, 5®®"*’ ; the practice 
of retaliation, 5®®"^ ; the pride of race, which made 
men despise other nations, S'*®'”®. In these matters, 
which lie dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed ah attitude, a method, and certain principles 
which He intended to be applied to the OT through- 

phrase 'the law and the prophets’ is a favourite one in 
Matthew, compare 7“ with Lk 63i ; 2240 with Mk 1231, Lk 1028. 
]jut to this argument it may be replied that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, being written for use among the Gentiles, 
incorporated tradition from which many of the distincUv 
Jewish elements and phrases actually employed by Jesus had 
been removed in the interest of a universal Gospel 


out.* He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break with the best which the past had pro- 
duced ; He only developed and perfected the high 
ideal of life which had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers and 
prophets had taught, but He took up and reaffirmed 
the essential ethical principles anci religious ideas 
wliich tlie Hebrew law’givers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the^ Hebrew prophets had en- 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regal ded His own revelation of the will of 
God as immeasurably superior to that contained 
in the OT is most strikingly expressed when He 
says, ‘Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
bom of w’omen there hath not arisen a gi eater 
than John the Baptist ; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ 
(Mt cf. also Mt 13^''). To the same ettect is 
Mk 2®^* ‘ No man sewetli a piece of xmdressed 

cloth on an old garment ; else that which should 
All it up taketh from it, the new from the old, and 
a w'orse rent is made. And no man putteth new 
wine into old wine-skins ; else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins.’ 
Full of a similar meaning, also, is Jesus’ parabolic 
statement in Mt ‘Every scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.’t 

When, therefore, Jesus says, ‘I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 5*^), He places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the OT,i and bids us see 
the continuity of God’s purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and tiuth, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
triumph in the W’orld. In these words is comprised 
all that Jesus w’as, and did, and taught; they de- 
scribe His mi‘<siou. And He felt Himself oom{>etent 
to perfonn this migh^ work, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He knew Himself to be chosen 
by God and qualified hy Him for the conveyance of 
this revelation. Since He w as superior to all pre- 
vious revealers of God, He w’as enable of passing 
judgment upon their teachings ; He was appointed 
to pronounce w’hat elements in those teachings were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum of religious and ethical 
ideas among men. For this service He had the 

* Jesus attacked existing ideas, practices, and institutions only 
to the extent alxsolutely necessary for the establishment of His 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of society He did not 
attempt to correct, many of the current misconceptions He left 
for suwequent teachers to remove. His purpose was to trans- 
form mankind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and He saw most truly that this transformation was a process 
for which abundant time must be allowed (Mt 1324^, Mk 426 -*-W). 
His work was not destructive but constructive, not negative but 
;K)sitive, as all true work for the w’orld is. Progress involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat of those who counsel stagnation ; but no one who 
follo^vs Jesus’ example in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively , or even primarily, to overthrow the false ; rather 
will he lovingly and trustfully devote himself to the eslablish- 
menl of what is true. There is a radical difference between a 
critical and a helpful attitude in one’s w’ork for the world. 

t On the interpretation of Mt IS®* see particularly Wendt, 
L^re JesUy ii. 340. 

X St. Paul’s conception of the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel is the same as that of Jesus, os may be seen in the 
Epibtlcs to the Homans and Galatians. In Ro 33l St. Paul claims 
not to annul but to establish the Law ; not in form and letter, 
but in substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the great 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fuiais its mission not hy remaining an acorn, but by g^wing 
into an oak. A child fulfils its mission not by remaining a 
child, but bv becoming a man. So the OT Law was fulfilled and 
established not by continuing in literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (cf. Gal 44- 8), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the atti 
tude of Jesus and St Paul towards the Law, see esp. art Law 
IS TUB NT in voL iil. 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal oriterion. 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to * fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the OT, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would secure the comple^ literal observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophets. He neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in ’fmfilling’ the Law and the Prophets He 
would reaffirm fmeir authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedience thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His wmxls by what He immedi- 
ately adds in Jesus could only have meant 

that He came to * fulfil ’ the Law and the Prophets 
by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 
them.* 

In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt must 
be interpreted His words in Mt The former, v.u, seems 

to 8^ : I affirm most emphatically that to the end of timet the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
be actually and completely realised. The latter, v.is, seems to 
say : The minute observance and inculcation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re- 
quirki of every member m the mngdom of Heaven.t Now 

* This is now the generally accepted interpretatioiL Tholuok, 
B0ipr0dsB,pp,i24,3^[£ng.tr.pp.l25,127J: * So Christ has come 
to perfect, to fill up with religious knowledge and life, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outline. . . . That the ful- 
filling was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
the Law caimot be admitted* (see Tholuck’s entire discussion of 
Mt 617, pp. 118-181 [Eng. tr. pp. 115-1810. Bruce, Expositof^t 
Greek Teetamentt i. 104 : * He brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetic ideals while setting aside the crude details of tneir 
conception of the Mesriamo time.' B. Weiss, Mej/er-Komm. 
u. d. JfoMecptn. p.102 : *He comes not at all to undoor to abro- 
gate ; his mission is a positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
of the will of Ood]. in which he will bung to perfection all God’s 
revelations and plans of salvation.’ Feme, Jahrb, /. Protest, 
TheoL 1886: ^Thus he says that no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the Kingdom, 
but that there is a close continuity between them ; true reugion, 
presented as an ideal in the OT, is now realized, and the Gmel 
u the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.* Wendt, Lehre Jesu, iL 
888 L : *He would say that he recomizes in ^e Law and the 
Prophets a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he does not feel called upon to annul its value for others. But 
at the same time he would affirm that he could not leave just as 
it stood the presentation riven by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of Gkxl’s will, and that he would not ex- 
iriain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
soribal teaching ; but that instead he would perfect that revela- 
tion, so that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
its ideal expression ' (see Wendt’s entire discussion, pp. 838-361). 
Similarly also Luther, Meyer, SOlgenfeld, Achelis, Bacon, and 
many others. H. Holtimann, Comm. iL d. Synoptiker, p. 104, 
says, oonoemingMt 6^7 : * it is open to question whether during 
the public life of Jesus so radical an interpretation of His 
mission oould have been formulated, either in &e positive sense 
(of. Bo 104 ) or in the negative sense.’ 

t The phrase W ftv • wftaie mki 4 does not define 

a terminus ad quern, but means *for ever,’ in the sense that He 
has no pronounoement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
be no longer valid. So Luther, Oalvin, Meyer, Tholuck, Ibbeken, 
Bruoe, B. Weiss: a oontrsiy opinion by Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
p. 84 , and Leohler, SK 1854. The former view is suppoim 
also by the pan^ nyiqg in Lk 1617 t um u t Anpev Irm 
•VMMM sfld v4» riw ermsd£up 4 mv vifMv /time $upmm,9 ssror (on 
this passage and its relation to Mt 6U see esp. Feine, Jokrd. 
/. Proteat/rAsol. 1886 , pp. 81-4{6X B. Weiss, ifeper>Konim. 41. d. 
MaUevgm, p, 104, nys that in the phrase ’till heaven and earth 
pass awi^* Jesus ’does not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer be in exiatenoe, but [this] is only a popular ex- 
pression (ef. Job 14i>) for the permanent authonty of the Law. 
Since Jesus is speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never pass away. But of a 
contiauation of the Law beyond the last world-catastrophe, as 
jl^erred to in Mt 84*4, nothing is here said.’ The second phrase 
hit wAptu yip^rm is pamllm to the hu Av i mm) 

4 and in meaning can only be aynoimnons with it 

I Oonoeming the interpremtion of the phrase Sr ikf •Jr Mm 
ipTpDMP rp&me rwr tkax^rrmp, B. weiss, Mever-Komm. 
41. d. Mattevgm. p. 106, says : ’The phrase ’’one of me least of 
these oommandnients** refers not to the Fhaiisaio distinction 


neither of these statements oould have been made by Jesus; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teac hin g and His 
practice. The OT Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of mond obligation which are taught in the OT, Jesus 
reaffirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these difficult sta^ 
ments in vv.i4.i9 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and Hia general attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show now the Law in every branch and 
in aU its minutiss was fulfilled in Christ;* others have main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law b^ng pass^ over ; t and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of hyperbolical language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to impress the truth he wished 
to convey.^ But an increasing number of scholars have come 

between small and great commands ; since Jesus has in v.i* 
denied that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer- 
ence con only be to such commands as seem less important to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole.’ On the contrary, 
Achelis, Berypredigt, p. 91 : ’ It is Jesus himself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandments, and in 
so far he recognized the Phorisaio (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the obiect of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essentiaU’ The diffi- 
culty of regardmg the words of this verse as coming from Jesus 
in just their present form is great. He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, cf.Mt23*3 ‘Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummm, and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law, ju(^fment, and mercy, and faith : but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone ’ ; see also 
Mt 22*7*40. 

* See particularly Tholuck, Bergrede *, pp. 142-146 [Eng. tr. pp. 
141-144], who holds that ’ more than the moral law is mcluded 
here, as the expression lSr» L 4 Ktpaum shows; while v.io 
indicates that the fulfilment here spoken of extends to all the 
tprtkmi. To limit the meaning of the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadmissible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law onlv in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character.’ This fulfilment 
was accomplished ‘ in His own sacrificial death, in which the 
shadowy outline of the OT sacrifices was filled up, and their idea 
realized (He 10^).’ Similarly, ' the idea of the theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the priesthood, in the Chrictian 
people; the passover, in the Lord’s Supper: drcumcision, in 
oaptism ; the command to avoid the dead ana the ceremonially 
unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean,’ etc. 

t Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 78 f. : ' The refeience here is not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (s.p. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messianic mture ; but to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in BO far as they, corresponding to the new demands and 

S romises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
^e codifi^ demands and promises current in Israel. ’ Ibbeken, 
Bergpredigt^, pp. 64, 56 : ^That he is thinking here (v.^*) especi- 
ally of the Ten Clommandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very much shorter form than in the modem translations, 
is evident when he says that not a Jot or tittle shall pass away ; 
of these short commands at least^ not the smallest part could 
be taken away. . . . The whole difficulty which is felt in this 
verse (v.i*) arises from taking the expression ” the law and the 
prophets’^ too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the tightest detail of the Mosaic law, including the ritual 
law, should pass away. If he meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirely 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase ” the law and the 
prophets” is to be understood here in a much narrower sense, 
as ngnifying only the existing legal order of the common moral 
life, an interpretation which is placed beyond doubt by the re- 
petition of tms phrase in Mt 71*. FOr if he can say, ” All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them ; for this is the law and the pro- 
phets,” then it cannot be denied that in 6i* he refers only to 
those commands of the law by means of which the l^^al order of 
the common society of men is maintained.’ Barton um Mathews, 
Conetruetive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 101 f. : ’ It is evi- 
dently tbs moral teachings of both Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. . . • Jesus cumlares his 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, althongn he disrmrded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for example, rameoting fasting, 
Mk 219-90; clean and unclean meats, sDc 717-D; om divorce, 
Mt 197*^ because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 719 22*7-4(^ This was to him the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority on^ in so far as they embodied and exproBeed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.’ 

$The fifrarative language should therefore be interpreted 
qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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to qneition the praolie enthentioitj of the utterenoee u they 
■tend reported in lit SU' !>.* The wording of them preienti 
the ntbbmioal oonoeption of the Law as eternally and literally 
valid ;t the formula used are those of the rabbinical phrase- 
olo^. The statements themselves are too likely to be mis- 
nnoerstood and to mislead the hearers. The hyperbole is too 
much in the direction of the literalism which He was strenu- 
ously opposing. 

It is not necessary to suppose, nor is it at all probable, that 
Ht 6U. 19 was a free composition of a subsequent period. The 
two verses seem to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this oocasioiL But a certain Jewish-Ohristian colour- 
ing they may have received in transmission. Jesus may well 
have UMd some strong expressions in this connexion, for the 
pnrpoee of afflrmi^ the Divine character and the essential cor- 
reooicss of the Ot revelation, and of impressing the duty of 
members of the Kingdom which He was establishing to rec<^ize 
and preserve the truth thus intrusted to them. And these 
words of Jesus, already more conservative than He was accus- 
tomed to use m His general teaching, may, through the pro- 
oesses of transmission and translation, nave taken on a still more 
oonservative tone than He had given them. When it is re- 
membered that for 16 or 20 years after Jesus’ death the primitive 
disciples had no other oonoeption of the OT than that it was 
literally and completely in force, Jesus’ teaching ^ing only 
supplementary thereto, it is not difficult to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
in accordance with tiie disciples' conceptions of the relation of 
the New to the Old Dispensation. In such a transformation of 
Jesus’ words and meaning there would be no intention to mis- 
represent Him, but rather a conscious purpose to make more 
d^nite what tiiey at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus’ other teaching and with His practice regarding the 
OT Law ; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach- 
ing and practice of the Law, which maintained the former 
Jewish pemtion, ignoring for a time that constant and signifi- 
cant jportion of Jesus* teaching and conduct which was against 
the literal authority and the permanent observance of the OT. 

In the following verse, Mt 5“, we are again on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception and attainment of righteousness, 
as taught and practised by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, was entirely insufficient — not enough to admit 
one to the Kingdom of Heaven.^ Instead, therefore, 
of abrogating or diminishing religious require- 
ments, as they charged against Him, He was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law. What the character of tlie Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt 23^*”, Lk 

clearly, B. Weiss, Meyer-Eomm, iL d, Mattevgm. p. 104 : the Jot 
and tittle *sigmfy in the concrete-plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
pression every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jesus 
has in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, is 
an untenable view. He includes the whole Law, and contem- 
plates an antit 37 >ical fulfilment of the ceremonial element in it.’ 
With Weiss agree Tholuck, AcheUs, Feine, H. Holtzmonn, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and ceremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might be differently 
viewed, is an entirely modem one, unrecognized by Jesus and 
His contemporaries. 

* So Baur, Strauss, Eeim, Wittiohen, Kdstlin, Weiss&cker, 
Hilgenfeld, Feine, H. Holtzmann, Schmiedel. Holtzmaiin, 
Comm, O. d, SynoptiktTt p. 106, regoMs the three verses, vv.im 9, 
as an answer of the Evangelist to the Pauline anti-legalism. 
Feine, Jahrb. /. Protest, TheoL 1885, pp. 20-35, argues at length 
that vv.ia 19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jewish-Ghristian 
additiona Bacon, Sermon on the Mownt, pp. 133-138, rejects 
V.19 Kut thinks that v.i9 can be explained here as it stands. 

t ^e Jews of Jesus’ day conceive the Law to be the Divinely 
revealed will of Jehovah, made known to Moses for the per- 
manent guidance of the people ; it could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss (against 
Meyer, who on the basis of Jer 8l3i thought that the Jews 
looked for a new law). Bee also Bar 4i, To 19 ; Philo, Pita 
Jfofif, ii. 656 ; Josephus, eontra Apionem, ii. 88. Bereehith JL 
10. 1 reads : * Everything has its end, the heaven and earth have 
their end ; oiUy one thing is excepted which has no end, and 
that is the Law.' Shemoth JL 6: * Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law for ever.' Midnuh Eoheletht 71. 4 : 
* Law] shall remain in perpetuity for ever and ever.* 

t It is difficult to understand how the words of Mt 28^ 9 can 
be authentic Just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete obedience to the teachings of the 
forilm and Pharisees ('All things whatsoever they bid you, 
th^ do and observe *)? Their teaching was certainly better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. Jesus characterised the scribes and Pharisees as 
*^blind,' Mt 1819 2817- 19 ; His whole mission was concerned with 
the establiitiimencof an anti-Pharisaio ideal of belief and oon- 
dnot. So that we seem to have in Mt 239- 9, as in Mt 5 ia 19, a 
certain false colouring of Jesus’ language, the modification of 
His words in tranwnisslon to express an ultra -conservative 
Jewish-Ohristian oonoeption. 


2197-82 2014. 18 . 19-81 ; their painful shallowness 

and perversity, in comparison with what they 
would have bi^n had they lived faithful to the 
OT teaching, need not here be described. In 
w. 17-19 Jesus has explained the relation of His 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets. 
In v.**^ He has contrasted His ideal standard of life 
with that of the Pharisees. And now in the verses 
which follow, vv.*-^^-^, He illostrates how both the 
OT and the Pharisaic norms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men wliich He has come to estab- 
lish in the world. As generaUy enumerated, these 
illustrations are six m numW, concerning: (1) 
anger, vv.“*9b . ^2) social purity, vv.*^**® ; (3) divorce, 
yv 8i.»i. ( 4 ) oaths, vv.“*W; (5) retaliation, vv®**" ; 
(6) love for all, vv.""". They illuminate the field 
of social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their feelings and their 
conduct towards one another. These principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle of nnselfishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of universal 
love ; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

d. Inner Bighteousness , — Mt 6®“*^ (cf. Lk 12®®* ®® 
16'®). The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
c^e forced upon one from without and an internal 
life which first develops character and then mani- 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or effect them. A man 
might *keep all the commandments from his 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of righteousness (Mk 10'^'**-'). If it is true that 
for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must he dealt with on the basis of precepts antU 
knowledge, judgment, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
difierence between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to diiterent stages of human 
development. And St. Paul is right in saying that 
*when the fulness of time came, Gk>d sent forth 
his Son * (Gal 4*). The OT was really and j>ro- 
perly superseded by the Gospel, w^hicn enjomed 
life by principle, internal as well as external 
righteousness, true character as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and does. 

Consequently, Jesus in His teaching, recorded 
in these vv.®'"^, does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the OT and the scribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
both* and furnishes the one true and sufiicient 
guide to life. The scribes and Pharisees, to he 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religions ideas and prac- 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this ; cf. Mt 15®- ®, Jn 5". But Jesus did not re- 
enact the Hebrew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was His mission to perfect the 
Law' and the Prophets. He therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 

* This i8 the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholuck's 
elaborate aigument, Bergrede^t pp. 156-164 [Eng. tr. pp. 164- 
150], to prove that Jesus did not offer any 'correction of the 
Mosaic Law,’ as He taught only that * the righteousness of His 
disciples must go beyond— tio4 the Mosaic hut the legal 

religwn qf its representatives* (his italics). That the right- 
eousness of His disciples must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus has distinctly laid in Mt 690 ; but 
that their righteousness need not exceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, is a statement which Jesus is not reported 
to have made. Nor could He have consistently so taught, 
since He came to fulfil the OT, not by re-enaot(ng it but by 
peifeoting it— which is Tholuck’s own view when he is inter 
preting Mt 6>7. 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of the world’s progress. Now and tlien 
Jesus had occasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of mucli which the OT con- 
tained ; but these things He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they were 
so. He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of the 
OT (however many resemblances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was His own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
perception of Divine truth and human duty. Jesus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethics, the ^arer of a new revelation ot God to 
men. This is the explanation of His words, * But 
I say unto you ’ (vv.*^- ^ **). And this is 

what the people recognized when they testified 
that 'he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes’ (Mt 7^). 

Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood is first illus- 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, ' Thou shalt not 
kill.’ In this Commandment the act of murder 
was explicitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti- 
ousW abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of the precept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another ; for it was out of hatred that murder 
came. Since the Commandment did not exjilicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without rej^arding themselves as dibohedient to 
the Law. Jesus set over against this notion the 
emphatic teaching that all feelings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acts of violence ; they fall under the 
condemnation and punishment of God, since His 
Kingdom cannot fully come until all men love one 
another.* And for that reason He adds in w.^* ^ 
that no act of worship, however sacred (such as 

* With tv Mfturuff (v.21) compare LXX of Ex 2013, Dt 5K 
fixoue-etTt (v.M) refers to the reading and exposition of the OT in 
the synagogues. toJ? is a dative of indirect 

object, as nearly all scholars (against Ewald, Keim) now hold= 

* to the ancients,’ <.e. to those who first received the Mosaic 
Law (so Sleek, Tholuck, Achelis), or to both those who first 
received it and also subsequent generations (so B. Weiie). 
xplrti (v.3i) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
murderer by the appropriate Jewish court ; the punishment 
vas death, Ex 21l2, Lv 24^7, Dt (v.2S^ does 

not include or deny ’righteous indignation,’ which has its 
proper place, cf. Mt S7, Mk 83, Eph 433. which is read in 
V.33 by Text Recept, is not found in kB, and is rejected by 
modem editors and commentators as a superfluous and weaken- 
ing expansion. « (v.32) means any and every person, as 

in 52* ^ 3 1813. 21, The threefold characterization of hatred 

and punishment in v.32 seems to be cumulative : anger unex- 
pressed, anger expressing itself in contemptuous epithet (p«x«b 
M p'*}), and anger expressing itself in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and piety 1 S 2523, 

Ps 141, or JTiiD Nu 2024, Dt 21i8-ai) ; while the xpitru refers to 
the local Jewish courts (Dt 1613, Mt IQiT), the rwUpim to the 
supreme Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, and the rqv nv trupif to 

the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose of distinguii^ng grades 
of g^ilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
as possible His teaching that all hatr^ is sinful and destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God’s Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 522 
is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im- 
portance. Bacon, Sermon on the Mounts pp. 88 f., 189, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v.ast which was advocate by 
Peters {JownuU of Bib. Lit. 1882), according to which he would 
read the passage : ‘ Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients. Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall be 
amenable to judgment. But I say unto you, W^hosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be amenable to judgment. [Moreover, 
it was said,] Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. [But I say unto you,] Whosoever calleth 
him simpleton shall be amenable to the hell of fire.’ 


they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), was acceptable to God when the formal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. The real brotherhood is a paramount re- 
ligious obligation. 

It is doubtful whether vv.“* ^ are original in 
this connexion.! Neither does the setting of the 
parallel passage in Lk seem to be the his- 

torical one. The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways; (1) it may 
teach that a man must put away all hatred of 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may be qualified to receive God’s forgive- 
ness, so Mt 5^ 6*^* Lk 7^'®^ ; or (2) it may 

teacli that such banishment of ill-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that a man may get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv.-^"^ that tlie putting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men).J Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a general bearing upon the subject here under 
dl^cussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration which Jesus uses, vv.*^* 
for inculcating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20^'*, 
Dt 5^**). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It w'as supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex 2u^^, Dt 5^^), which 
forbade a man to desire another's w'ife. The tw*o 
commands together went far tow^ards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. J esus, however, 
set His own teaching in sharp contrast with even 
this high teaching of tiie Seventh Commandment, 
forbidding a man to look with lustful eyes u)ion a 
woman. His demand exceeds that of "the UT in 
tivo respects ; ( 1 ) it insists not only upon abstention 
from the act, but upon the repression of all wring 
thought and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for- 
bids impure thoughts and desires on the part of 
any one. For while ywaiKa and e/xoixevoep (v.^) 
might be taken in a limited sense as letcrring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable tliat 
Jesus could have given a difi’eront standard for the 
unmarried ; and it is altogether probable that, in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity. 
He had in mind the wiiole society in which this 
principle and ideal^ must be realized. A narrow’ 
interpretation, which would limit His teaching 
exclusively to what would be wrong for a married 
man to do or think, would be contrary to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Social purity is an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
married. And Jesus clearly had in mind to estab- 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduct on 
the part of every member. § 

» Jesus in speaking to Jews appealed, no doubt often (cf. Mt 
05.17 710 lo-n 1817), to their reverence for the temple with its 
sacrificial system, and to their many religious ideas and cus- 
toms. In doing so He did not signify that He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus is not reported by the 
Qoqiels as ever offering a sacrifice or otherwise taking part in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 123- 7) ; He wont to the 
temple, but only to teach. Had the contrary been the case, 
the First Gospel could hardly have failed to toll of it, beriause 
this Gtospel is interested to show' how close Jesus brought Him- 
self to the Jews of His day. 

t They are regarded as compiled material by Keander, Witti- 
chen, Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmonn, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon ; 
while all these scholars except Godet and Wendt regard w.28. M 
as also extraneous to the Sermon. 

X For the former view, Jerome, (Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and others. 

§ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful- 
ness of lust and the performance of lust ; it w'ould be a perverse 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the lustful look does not produce the fearful consequences 
which follow the lustful act. What Jesus means is, t^t the 
entertaining of impure thought and desire is in itself a heinous 
sin, quite as bad as men oommonly supposed advdtery itself 
to be. 
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The logical relation of w.®**® to the two pre- 
ceding verses is not close, which has led some 
B<‘liolars to regard them as extraneous matter in 
this discourse. There are parallel sayings in Mt 
18®* * * § ®, Mk 9^^^, but in both these places also the 
passage seems to be only partially relevant. The 
words are figurative and hyperbolical. Jesus 
means to say with great eiiipliasis that no ettbrt 
and no sacrifice * are to be considered too gi’eat for 
a man in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of his higher, better 
self. Until a man brings his body iuto subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God requires of him (cf. 1 Co Gal 5^^^). 

The teaching concerning divorce, contained in 
vv.*i. appeal s also in connexion with a specific 
historical occasion in Mt 19^'“=Mk 10^"^^ while 
the Lukan parallel 16^“ is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the later Mattlnean setting as the original one, 
explaining 5^^* *-as an importation into the Sermon 
for the jiurpose of bringing Jesus* teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical di>course, and also to place side by side 
what He taught concerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and divorce, f This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other circumstances. Divorce was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab- 
binical schools headed by Shammai and Hillel, in- 
terpreting Dt 24^* promulgated difierent opinions 
concerning the proper grounds of divorce ; the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in case of adultery and other serious moral 
ottences ; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 
Reinarriage after divorce was coiisidei ed proper by 
both schools. § It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest “what attitude towards divorce would be 
assumed by the new Teacher, wlio was independent 
of both Hillel and Shammai, and had liad no rab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
co\er Jesus’ position by their question: ‘Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife ? * (so Mk 
10“, while Mt 19® adcfs * for every cause ’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10®- first directs their attention (if 
Mark’s order is to be followed instead of Matthew’s) 
to the OT teaching on the subject contained in Dt 
24^-*-*, where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal document. But then He goes on to show* 
(Mk 10®'®) that this permission of divorce was only 
a concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of marriage as revealed in 
Gn 2®®-®^ was an inseparable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physically. |i This ideal 

* The words are not to be understood literally, os thouprh 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the body. Lust would not be 
removed by the destruction of the physical eve or hand. Nor 
do the eye and hand stand for specific kinds of evil desire. 
These concrete fi^^rative utterances, as so frequently in Jesus' 
teaching, have only a general purpose to fix and impress one 
idea of moral duty. 

t So Bleek, Olshausen, Edstlin, Godet, Feine, Ibbeken, H. 
Holtzmann. That the words belong to the Sermon is held by 
Meyer, Acbelis, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

t In Dt 241- 3 we read : * When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife.’ 

§ On the Jewish marriage laws and practice see Josephus, 
Ant. IV. viii. 28; Fifa, § 76. Also cf. WUnsche, 
der Evangelien, pp. 52^7 ; Edersheim, L\fe and I^ines of Jettus 
the Messiah, i. 852-854, ii. 382-834 ; Tholuck, Bergrede^ pp. 227- 
284 [Eng. tr. pp. 217-221] ; and art. Marriage in vol. iii. 

II Tholuck, Bergrede^ p. 289 [Eng. tr. p. 225], thus states the 
biblical idea of marriage : * Mitrria^ is a Divine institution, 
having for its aim to brmg man and woman to an indissoluble 
unity of body and spirit, that they may thus mutually com- 
plement each other, and lay the foundation of a family.’ 


conception of marriage Jesns now solemnly re- 
affirms and promuI^,atus as His own teaching. 

According to Mk (cf. Mt 1^-^®) Jesus 

subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private to His disciples, forbidding remarriage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of His 
previous statement, for separation might not pie- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, Avhile remarriage 
would effectually prevent such a real ization. M ucli 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage.* The parallel passages to 
Mk 10'®"^®, which appear in Mt 5®® 19®, Lk 16‘®, are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also difficulty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. These variations indicate an agitation of 
the subject of divorce among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and an attempt to formulate Jesus’ ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of conduct for specific 
cases. The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the different views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Gospels were in process of formation. 

The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing with the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The wffiole treat- 
ment of His words as marriage legislation, which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
jH-esent day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
hardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of God for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the institution of marriage. He there- 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a perfect, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoins 

* In Mt 632 iQO there is a strikinff addition to the wolds of 
Jesus M recorded in Mk lO^, Lk ; ct. also 1 Co 710 il. This 
exceptive phrase sraptxris Ktyov vopwats or [M) tri irtptutt is taken 
to mean that in the case of adultery Jesus exphcitly permitted 
the divorce and remarriage of the innocent party. But this 
Matthaian addition falls under suspicion for four reasons : (1) the 
Matlhdian account 19 ^ 2 ^ tvith wmch 6*^i*32 is ^M-obably to be 
associated, is distinctly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 101 - 12 ; ( 2 ) this exceptive phrase is significantly absent from 
the accounts in Mark, Luke, and Paul \ (3) the exception is of 
a statutory nature, while Jesus is establishing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage ; (4) in accordance with Jesus’ general 
teaching, adultery is not in itself a. sutiicient ground for (uvorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passages are a mollifying mterpre- 
tation put upon Jesus’ teaching by a generation or group of 
Christians who took Ilis w-ords as a new marriage legislation, 
and regarded the statute as intolerably severe (so Bleek, 
de Wette, Schneckenburger, Bruce, Hemrici, H. Weiss, H. 
Holtzmann, Wendt, Schmiedel, Bacon). In this case Mark 
and Luke unite in preserving Jesus’ actual words, which laid 
down a principle and not a statute, leaving the application of 
this principle, os of others, to be worked out accoiffing to the 
I»osMl)ihtics of the circumstances in any given instance (cf. Mai 
2J4-1G), Similarly Bacon {Sermon on the Mount, pp. 117, 177 f.). 
Other scliolars hold that the exceptive phrase in Matthew is an 
interpolation, but only states explicitly what was already im- 
plied as true in the nature of the case, that the act of adultery 
actually destroy s the marriage union and is the divorce, instead 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Meyer, Tholuck, 
E. llaupt, B.‘ Weiss). But adultery cannot be in itself a 
proper ground for divorce on Gospel principles. In a cose of 
adultery, divorce might be necessary if the offending party 
persists in this evil conduct, vi ilfully regardless of all nioriu 
sense and duty. Suppose, however, that after the wrong had 
been done, the guilt} party became truly repentant, and re- 
solved upon a right life henceforth ? The Gospel requires mercy 
rather than justice, love rather than revenge; fovjpveness, 
patience, and long-suffering. The prophet Hosea, in his trying 
marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle involved 
in such coses, and had reco^ized that in dealing lovingly and 
forgivingly with a wayward wife he was following God’s own 
method with His wayward children ; cf. also Jer Jesus 

most impressively taught that love, gentleness, and forgiveness 
were to characterize the true Ohristian, even in a case of 
adultery ; for He said to the adulteress : * Neither do 1 condemn 
thee ; go, sin no more.’ Such teaching seemed to the early 
Church quite too lenient, so that this incident with its teaching 
failed to find a place in the Gospels until the 2nd cent., and 
then not a suitable one. Jesus* treatment of this woman has 
I been lost sight of in the interpretation of His words concerning 
divorce. The hard spirit of vengeance has ruled men’s thoughts 
I rather than the forgiving spirit of love. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but fixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civic legislation, at 
any given period or place, the ideal can be 
practically formulated and demanded. He left 
tor the decision of those upon whom the ad- 
ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of i^ie^ so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine iaeal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 
concerned. And Christian people must never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 
ideal ; however low the current conception of mar- 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per- 
missible ; but that the act of divorce would to a 
confession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so' that the highest de^ee of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacnfice should be used in 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per- 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Christian people must uphold Jesus’ mar- 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in society at large. For only in these w'ays can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt 5^^). The oath or vow was a 
frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
centuries. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
rel^ous act, in which God — or some object sacred 
to Him or through Him — was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
OT (cf. Ex 22^1, Dt 6“ 1(P, Ps Is 45«‘, Jer 4*, 
and He 6^^}, and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their rdigious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, * Thou shalt I 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ’ | 
(Ex 20'^, Dt 5^), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover falsehood.* In the 
same tenor are Lv 19^=^ ‘ Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
God,’ and Nu 30* * When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not break his word ; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.’ t 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt 5^^* takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings. The Jews of Jesus’ day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety ; some oaths were rerarded as binding 
and some as not binding, the difference of form 
being purely technicaL:!: 

Christ denounced this casuist^ as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt 23^^^). And in this ppsage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man might use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fulfilment ; and one without the 
oath, wMch required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 

* On theinterpTetation of the Third Commandment, see Ck>ffin, 
Journal of Bib, LU. 1900, pp. 166-188 ; art Dbcaloous in voL L 

t S6e, farther, Lv 6*, Nu 80i*ie, Dt 28n«, Jff !!»«, Jer 7», 
Ezk 17», Zee 58- 4 817, Mai SB. 

} See Wfinsche. JSitouteruno der EvangUien, pp. 67-60, 288- 
882 ; Kdcreheim, «nd Timet qfJetut the Met&h, iL 17-^ 


of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmfuL This interpretation of 
Mt is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modem commentators.* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja 5^^ * But aTOve all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath : but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay; that ye fall not under judgment.’ 
That Jesus submitted to the high priest’s oath at 
His trial (Mt 26^* ^), as a matter of the moment’s 
necessity, is in no way against this interpretation.t 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory lemslation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful ; but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
God for every utterance (Mt 12“”®^). He sets forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian can 
have no need of an oath. If in the present sta^e 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civic 
purposes, then Christians must seek to establish a 
higher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man’s simple word will be the best possible 

f uarantee of the tmth and performance of what 
e says. 

e, unselfishness and Forgiveness, — Mt6*®*^=Lk 
629. 10^ pije Qp in fact, provide that punish- 

ment should be in degree and kind, * an eye for an 
^e, and a tooth for a tooth ’ ; thus we read in 
Ex 21*-®"“ ‘ Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’; as also Lv 24”"“, Dt This lex 

talionis Avas understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves execute the 


just penalty God could be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemies ; cf. Dt 2.3*"® 25^’^"^**, 
Ps 351-8 4110* * 586-11 681- 8 69“-“ 782o-ai-«*-w 1098"“, 
Jer I718 18“, La 3®*-*®. This primitive conception 
and type of justice was probably remiired, at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in kind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and eq^uai to the crime. It is only in modern 
times tnat there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society is to be 
protected, not by avenging the wrong in kind or 
degree, but by reforming the evil-doer. This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
foi^earance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God’s action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment among men ; 
BO Lv 19^8 ‘ Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people’; 
Dt 32“ * vengeance is mine, and recompense,’ i,e, 
G^’s ; Pr 20^ ‘ Say not, I will recompense evil : 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee’; cf. 


* So Justin, Ireneeus, Olement Alex., Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine ; of ourownday, Meyer, Achdis, BruocL B. Weiss, H. Weiss, 
and others ; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jetu, iL 210-218 [Eng. tr. L 
260-278]. For the view that Jesus did not forbid all oaths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simpjty re-establishing the OT 
teaching, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier, Ewald. 
Keini, Iholuck. H. Holtsmann holds that Mt 6»47 Jg intended 
to forbid all oaths, but attributes this tone to the Essenio 
tendencies of the First Evanmlist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rebuke the profusion and casuistry of the 
PhiuiBaio practice. 

t St Paul's use of the oath, 2 Co 1“ lin. Bo 1®, Qal 1®®, 
1 Th 2®, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use ; the primitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. 

X Similarly the I|ammurabl Code (e. 2260 B.a), Nos. 196, 200. 
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also 2 K La S*^**®. But the love of retalia- 
tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 
passion for seeing strict justice done without delay, 
held the field in both OT and NT times. And 
consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 
the true spirit and service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of unsellishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre- 
sented in the OT, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine all their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt 5®®*^), in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights^ as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v.®®); he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelinf» 
and his possessions, in order to avoid trouble witn 
others (v."); he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting recompense (v.^) ; he is not to be of a 
grasping, penurious disposition — rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v.^).t 
In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
service lies the essence of Jesus’ ethical teaching;:}: 
it has been well called ‘ the secret of Jesus.’ § On 
* In Jn 1833* ^ it can be seen that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non-resistance, since He did not Himself practise it. 
That certain individuals (most recently Tolstoi) and s^^ 
(Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quakers) have taken these savings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed* is not to the credit either of 
their knowledge of the teaching of Jesus or of their own common- 
sense. Such literalism is the perversion of Jesus* method and 
intent, and is one of the worst enemies of the Gospel, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In v.<B the r« wtffipS cannot be the Evil One (as thought by 
Chr^'sostom and' Theopliylact), for Jesus would have him for 
ever resisted ; it might be regarded as a neuter noun, referring 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Ewald, Achelis, 
Kiibel) ; but probably uie evil man is meant who offers the 
indignities and demands described ; cf. in v.4d and Lk 

(JS5.A (ao H. Holtzmann, Nosgen, B. Weiss). The rtetyova 
of Mt 6 ^ is altered in Lk 029 to simply rr.* nayivmj since the first 
blow would naturall;^ be given by the right hand u).)on the left 
cheek. In v.^ xpiOiiftu means to bring a legal action against 
one (cf. 1 Co 6^), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The was the common Oriental under-garment 

worn next the body, while the IftMTff (njp9^, i^:^) was the more 
costly and elegant tunic or over-garment (cf. art. Dress) ; that 
is, if a man attempts to get from you by law a little property, 
give him much in order to avoid quarrel and litigation with 
him. In the Luke parallel (628) the idea of a lawsuit is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first be taken, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered. In v.^ the Jtyytiptvru (cf. B. Weiss, Meyer-Komtn, 
H. d, Matteogm, in loe.) i^ers to official impressment for tem- 
porary service, a common practice in that day (Mt 27»2) ; Jesus 
uses It as a figure to teach that men must assist others by 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have this 
verse, perhaps because it was liable to be misunderstood os 
literally referring to legal r^uisitions instoEul of figuratively to 
all social relations. In v.42 is added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely Joined to the preceding, and out 
of deference to the number ^ has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, H. Holtzmann, Kdstlin, Wittichen) as a re- 
maining fragment of a separate section of this discourse, treat- 
ing of the mterpretation of the Eighth Commandment ; they 
would therefore insert between v.A and v.4> something like 
this, dnwn from Ex 20ia. Dt 6^ 2412. is in tgpi&n- 

0v ri I/umtuv rf 1^9^ v/mv r« 

mnSvrif eto. This eimlanation of v.^ has not, however, found 

E meral acceptance, being spedflcally rejectra by Tholucl^ 
eyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it Joins well enough, 
logically, tjo vv.»4i. The verse does not refer, at least directly, 
to the lending of money without requiring the paATuent of 
Interest (ao I’eine, on the basia of Ex 2225-27, Lv 2^, Dt 157 
2822, against Tholudk, B. Weiss). 

t m esp. Hamadk, Dos fTesea det ChrUtentums, 1901, pp. 
45-47 [Eng. tr. pp. 70-74]. 

IMatt. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, p. 181 f. See also 
Mt 264044, Mk 82i-07, Lk OU-W, and Is 6^ 531-12. st. Paul 
alM teaches with gnat emphasis the same forgiving and self- 
sacrificing principle of life (Bo 1^7-ai, i Oo 61-2, 1 lii5^5 ; of, also 
ipa^T^ 


this {principle God acts towards men, and on this 
principle men must act towards one another. 
Jesus not only taught this standard of life, but 
He realized it in His ministry and in His death, 
tiiereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this piinciple 
as tne supreme guide in meirs dealings with one 
another, nad the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What He pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist- 
ing upon one’s rights and one’s digni^, of working 
only for one’s self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 

* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114 : * The 
Sermon is not legislative, as our First Evangelist seems to regard 
it, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interprets. It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles. . . . Matthew, as 
we have seen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Torah 
to the old. So much so that he fails to appreciate that his 
material is not really a series of new enactments, but in reality, 
Just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one prmciple which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
briefiy ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaining the old [Mt 222940].* Mt 6^-48 gives * illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in ** all the Law and the 
Prophets,’* and saw as well in all nature and history, that the 
divine calling is to ministering love and servicb— that and that 
alone.* Thayer, Journal of Bill. Lit. 1900, p. 149: * Jesus is 
not intent on giving precepts, but would lay emphasis on prin- 
ciples. The distinction between the two is most important. A 


principle, on the otiier hand, is comprehensive and fundamental ; 
It prescribes, not particular actions, but a course of conduct. 
... A precept bios him do, a prmciple trains him to be : and 
so begets that inwardness and continuity which are essent^ to 
character.* B. Weiss, Meyer’Komm. H. d, Mattevgm. in loc. : 
* Jesus explainB that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God, demands the forbearing, self-forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one’s rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literm commands to 
be obeyed, but as setting forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in them.* Tholuck, Bt^ede •% p. 291 
[Eng. tr. pp. 269 , 270 ] : ‘ The commands in vv.3»^ are to be 
regarded as only concrete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required. ... It is only the spirit of revenge that our Lord 
condemns, and therefore it is not inconsistent with His command 
to seek the protection of the law.* Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 105 : * Some have 
undertaken to apply such saymgs as *' Resist not him that is 
evil,*' and “Give to him that asketh of thee,*’ literally os fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jesua This whole 
discourse is a criticism of the Pliarisees for making morality 
consist in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. It is im- 
possible to suppose that it simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Others, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is impos- 
sible, if not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey the 
teachings of this discourse. Both are wrong. [Jesus teaches 
here] the principle, which we ought always to strive to follow. 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness t^t Jesus saw about Him, and to point out some of 
the ways in which the principle may be applied. They, too, are 


obedience is consistent with the principle. If a man would 
follow Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a spirit of re- 
venge ; nor should he refuse to give to a beggar from a selfish 
motive. If he resist or withhold, he must do so because love, 
regard for the highest well-being of society in general, requires 
itJ Plummer, Conun. on Luke, p. 185: ‘The four precepts 
here given (6^.30) are startling. It is impossible for either 
governments or individuals to keep them. A State which 
endeavour^ to shape its policy in exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist ; and if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that they are not precepts, but illustrations 
of principles. They are in the form of rules; but as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had riven 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily nave 
restM content with observii^ the letter, and have never i^e- 
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f. UniverMl Zow. — Mt 6«-«=Lk 
When Jeans begins this sixth para^aph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt 5”'^ with the words 
‘ Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy/ He is not 
quoting precisely any OT or extra-biblical utter- 
ance on record (cf. Sir 18“). The clause * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor * is found in Lv 19^® * Thou shalt 
not take Tengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ Hut the further clause, 
* and hats thine enemy/ while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words ^the 
children of thy people,’ which fixes a national 
limitation u])on the teaching in the Leviticus 
passage. There was on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation- 
alities (cf. Dt 23*"*^ 25”’^®, the Book of Jonah, esp. 
3 io_ 41 i) gg phrase ‘hate tliine enemy* 

justly cliaracterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of occasions etlbrts towards 
a larger idea. Ex 23^* •), the ‘ enemy’ signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the ‘ hatred ’ sijmifying their superior 
disdain for other peoples. The same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jew’s of Jesus’ 
day; and the Pharisaic pride and exclusiveness 
went so far as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower clas^tes among the Jew’s them- 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law’' 
(Jn 7’*® ‘This multitude which knoweth not the 
law are accursed ’). 

When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 

we must b« willing to suffer htill more and to surrender still 
more. It is rijfht to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us ; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not becau«> of any personal animus. It is riyht also to with- 
hold our possessions from those who without good reason ask 
for them ; but in order to check idleness and effrontery’, not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to part wifii them. 
So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to gn e without desire of recoveiy what- 
ever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because compliance would be a violation of love, not because 
it would involve loss or suffering.’ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 

£ 103f. : ‘ We may truly say that the Sermon gives us a social 
w for Christians. That is true in this sense : the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which every Christian must apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just because it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give legal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience ; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set itself to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can become a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and ay^ply it as a sodal law at once. 
You cannot take the maxim, If a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” or, “ If a man take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man’s own char- 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated into 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of ths man, or wisdom of the Church.* 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. Jrsus 
C uRiST, vol. ii. p. 621) can say: *The ethical ideal of Christi- 
anity is the ideal of a ChurdfL It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. If we are to say the truth, we must 
admit that parts of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ A similar view was advo- 
cated bv the Bishop of Peterborough in the Fortnightly Jieview, 
Jan. 1890. This misconception of Jesus' teaching seems to 
arise oat of a confusion of principles with precrats. Social 
ethics and individual ethics cannot rest upon different prin- 
ciples . but the principles of ethics will cau for different out- 
workings in eonerete cases of their application'-and this will be 
as true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec- 
tively through their governing officials (the State) ore required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually ; namely, they are bound to obey 
the principles of forgiving kindness to all (Mt of moral 

purity of protection of marriage (53i^-)» o* honesty in 

speech (6**^, of an absence of the revengeful spirit (5«>), of 
long-suffering (6^, of helpfulness (^), of generosity (S^^O* ond 
of an all-embracing love (543^. Can any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act? 


try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt 5** ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you/ the term ‘ enemies ’ is to be understood in the 
most compreliensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and act lovingly towards one. It no 
longer means ‘ foreigners/ for Jesus has removed 
all national barriers, making aU men brethren (cf. 
Ac 17“®). To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing class of ‘ enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for tlie cause of Christ, 
as also in Mi Jesus wishes to estJvMish 

the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood. * 
Every man is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as it lies in his power, \vith reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Barriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is inj’ neighbour?’ He rei»lieil with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk lO-®'®’), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively that the ‘ neighbour ’ 
whom one is to love ‘ as himself * is any one and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
in the woild. There may be no real love. He says, 
in the excliaiiges of attention and courtesy which 
men are accustomed to make A\ith one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial, gtiid pro quo 
basis. The Gospel demands a dilleient kincT of 
relation between men winch is not self-seeking, 
does not ask bow much will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely ^\itbout thought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv.'^"'*^, for carrj’ forward 

to complete exprc'^sion tlie thought which underlies 
the previous words.t 

This kind of love, all-embracing, unremitting, 
realizing itself iii both feeling and conduct, has its 
origin and perfect manifestation in God,t who 
cares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
w’hich Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in their relations to 
one another become the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 
because in essential respects they feel and act like 
Him. The sonslnp thus spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and ilo 
what is right, rather than a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in tlis owm 

* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, see esj). art Lovb 
in vol. hi. 

tLk 027.28.82-36 has a different order of the couleiits from 
that of Mt 543-18 ; if theMatthaian material were arranged in tlie 
same order, the verses would stand : (43). 44(89-42 712^ 4b. 47 40. 4s ; 
and Lk 034. ssa is an addition or expansion for w'liich Matthew 
has no parallel. It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been onginal. The striking differences in 
the wording of the passages, however, indicate ^yond a doubt 
that Luke’s account is secondary, with much verbal modifica- 
tion : thus in vv.27. 28 expansions appear ; in v.33 is found 
instead of /juvOk as in Mt 548, a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or universal term (though Luke has iMvOes at 6-’3) ; 
in the same and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has kfjLaprvXoi, once instead of «i rikSyeu, once instead of 
ei iBttxci ; in v.33 Luke has iyetOoroirirt instead of Matthews's 
kwkguirOf, a Jewish custom ; in v.33 Luke has vh) 
instead of Matthew’s clearly more original uiai nV iretrpaff ufjbSiv nS 
ir oipeuo’ie ; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
woras about God’s making the sun nse and the rain fall to a 
commonplace Gentile phrase, xpvirros imv i?/ rote 
xnripoCf ; in V.36 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
common in the LXX through the influence of the Hebrew’, 
and occasionally found in the NT {e.g. Mt 643 qs 22S7-W), to a 
better Greek form, the imperative ; he has also the less 

Jewiidi and less lofty otxnpfMvn instead of Matthew’s signiflcaut 
TtXiiM ; and ai^n he has only 0 xetri.p uptSiv instead of Matthew’s 
i ufAvv c ai/petuet. These numerous and important varia- 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew’s form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
material which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke’s own hands, but mainly in the earlier GTentilf 
transmission. 

t So in the Johannine writings frequently, Jn 3i6, IJn 43* l® 
cf. also Bo 53-8. 
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image (Gn 1”).* Jesus therefore commands men 
to "fe perfect in love as God is perfect in love,t 
setting before them an absolute ideal of social 
goodness ; not that the ideal is at once attainable, 
but that towards its realization every man — and 
all men together — ^must strive, and in God’s provi- 
dence til is striving will ultimately achieve success. 

g. Religious Worship, — Mt 6^’®* (no parallel 
in Lk).J The connexion of these verses with the 
historical Sermon cannot w^ell be doubted ; they 
follow in logical consecution upon the material 
contained in Mt 5*"", illustrating the true right- 
eousness still further and on another side. The 
ideal life which was characterized in vv.®"!*-*, enjoined 
in vv.^*®, and illustrated with rej^ard to character 
and service in is further illustrated in tlie^e 

verses with regard to religious worship. Alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
of the Jews, three of thecliief elements of religion, 
and received a disproportionate attention ; while | 
the three performances, really so different in ini- I 
l»ortance, were regarded as about equally necessary j 
and useful.§ In v.^, which forms an introduction 

* On this sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jesu^ ii. 14a f. In using 
the term ‘Father^ for expressing most coinpleri'l^' His con- 
ception of God, .Jesus thinks of the family us most character- 
istic of the relation between God and men. In the familj’^ the 
sons maybe cither true or false to th^ir relation to their tafher ; 
if they love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship — 
they are sons indeed ; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, and 
disregard his will they are not sons iii the moral sense, for they 
repudiate their sonship. Dut the actual genetic sonship is 
none the less a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt It. So in the relation of men to God; they do not in 
realit) Itecome His sons anymore than Tic bceomea their P'ather; 
thi« viiutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are Uij sons, and He is the Father of all. But the NT use of 
the term ‘son ’is generally a moral one, and those only are 
designated ‘sons’ who honour an<l realize their sonship. ‘This 
docs not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches. 

t The words of Jesus, ‘ye shall be fierfect,’ can have only the 
^njierative force, as in Lk Meyer, 11. lloltzmaiin, B Weiss, 

H. Weiss, Wendt, Blass, and neaily all); cf. Burton, Moodit and 
Tenses in NT Greeks § 07. The whole v.48 is made up from OT 
language; e.rj, Lv 1^ (LXX) reads, itytot la-nrin^ «t< kyu: ttu,i 
iyii xCpios i OtK ufjt,Sv \ cf, also Ja ’ 1 P 115 ; and Dt 18**^ (LXX) 
reads, r.y.uee teji xvptoi/ rov OtoV ffou. But the thought of 

these similar O'! passages, os their contex'ts show’, is of le\ itical 
puriti and national separateness, and it is therefore superficial 
as compared w'lth the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
w’ords In Mt 548 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv.-*"- 48 concerning universal loie (so Achehs, Bruce, Heinrici, 
H. Iloltzmann, Tholuck, B. Weiss'), not a general summary con- 
clusion of the w’hole section >w.^-48 (so Burton, Ibbeken, H. 
Weiss). The rixuo; refers only to jierfection in love, not to the 
W’hole series of attributes W’hich constitute the perfection of 
God in the theological sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes os the 
principle of the ideal hie, to be felt and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon- 
ing the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
otliers, but insists upon viewing men not os they are but os they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them evciy assist- 
ance of S 3 ’m}>athy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
che Divine ideal. It is thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

t The account of the Sermon m Luke does not contain this 
section, probably for the some reason that no parallel appears 
for Mt 5^7*87, namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phroseolc^, ideas, and customs as to be difficult 
of underatanmng for Gentile readers (so Feine, Wendt). Here 
also, as there, it is more likely that Luke’s sources did not 
oontaiii these sections than that Luke himself excised them. 

f The riving of alms was held to be a primary duty and a 
means of srix’ation, as seen already in the Apocr>'pha,' To 47-ii 
128 10 149-12, Sir 41- 2 7io, cf. also Ps 41i, Is 687 lo, Bn 4-'7 ; there are 
riso many striking Itabbinic sayings concerning the merit of 
aluLsriving (see art. Almsgiving in vol. i. ; Weber, Judische 
Theoiogiet pp. 285-288; Wunsche, ErlaiUenir^ der Evancfeben^ 
on Mt 61-4). The Greek word in use for the alma is 
(the motive employed by metonomy for the thing), as here in 
V.*, representing, perhaps, npn? ; since this Heb. word meant 
primarily ‘ righteousness,* it come about that itxetitvCw might 
also have this special meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which Six. is used here in v.^ (the textual vanant at this point, 
iXm/LMTuv*!, is im])rohable on both external and internal evidence). 
Prayer was offered by the Jews thrice doily, at 0 a.m., at 12 noon, 
and at 8p.1I. (cf. Ac:iJ), and on three days in the week the people 
went to the synagogue for prayer. Liturgical forms of prayer 
were in use (cf. Lk 112, and Mishna, tractate Berakhoth), and 
th-sy were recit^ at the pioper time w'herever one might he. 
V^ing was prescribed by the OT *or the Day of Atonement 


to the gronp, Jesus gives the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole : * He does not pronounce against 
the acts themselves, but against the spirit and 
purpose which too often animated the doing of 
them. Religious worship, such as almsgiving (which 
the Jews riglitly considered an act of worship), 
prayer and fasting, must never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the intent of securing a reputa- 
tion for piety. It was mainlv the proud, hypo- 
critical Pliari'sees who were guilty of such motives 
in their worship ; but the multitude of common 
people to whom Jesus was now speaking had been 
brought up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
and practice of the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danger of lieing corrupted by tlie Pharisaic 
example of ostentation, woildliness, and deceit. 

Jesus will tlierefore warn them against these 
specific errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religious 
worsliip. The three acts of almsgiving (vv.‘-*"‘*), 
prayer (vv.®* ®), and fasting (vv.^®"^®) are treated in 
a parallel way, the same thing being said of each 
in almost the same language. When they give 
money in the synagogues, or upon otlier occasions, 
for charitable objects, it is to be contributed solely 
for the benelit of others, with no purpose of obtain- 
ing a reputation of generosity for themselves (ef. 
Ac 5^"^^). Against almsgiving in itself Ho does 
not speak, but onlj^ of the motive behind it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of woiship to God, and a necessary' element of all 
true riglileousne-'S. Put such giving must be 
quietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that otlieis may know ot the fact or the amount, 
in order tluit one may receive credit thercfor.f So 
also when men pray, as pray tliey must, their 
prayers are to be a genuine communing with God, 
instead of being designed lo win the praise of men 
for a superior jiiety.^ To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God is an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Je!>us, of course, bass no thought of 
foi bidding prayer in public, but He will have only 
sincere prayers made, m hether in public or private. 
And ijF they fast, as they Mere accustomed to do 
regularly and often, they are lo observe the fast 
as a simple humiliation before God, not forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit for 
exceptional devoutness. § On another occasion 

(Lv 1029-34)^ and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 3428, 
1 S 76, 28 1 - 216 , Jer 369, Dn 103). The prophets sometimes spoke 
ajyainbt it (Is 683-8, Jer 1412, Zee 7®), but it was a prevailing 
usage throughout the Hebrew historj , cf. Jth 08, To 12®. In the 
NT also the Piiarisee is represented as boasting in his prayer, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk 18^-), and the frequent fasts are 
mentioned in Mt 9^4 (cf, art. Fasting in vol. i.). It is noticeable 
that Jesus has not joined with these three outstanding acts ^ 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood in 
somewhat the same proniiiience ; but elsewhere He dealt with 
that subject also (Mk 2-*-'-J8), and on a similar principle. 

* htxetiwruvvi IS to be understood here in a comprehensive sense ; 
it is a repetition of the iix, of v.20, now to be illustrated in 
acts of religious worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting 

t In V.3 rxXfriofie is a figurative term signifying ostentation. 
wroxpiTxi refers to the Pharisees ; they were hypocrites because 
they wore a mask of piety over their selfish lives ; cf. also Mt 
235-7. mxyvyaus, puputis indicate that almsgiving was a part of 
the regular synagogue seriices, but that alms w-ere also given 
upon the streets to those in need. The ksyx v/m* puts a 
special emphasis upon the fact that this almsgiving, when done 
out of vanity, had no real merit ; cf. Lk 634. in v.3 the phrase, 
‘let not thv left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’ is 
quite surely a current Semitic proverb to express secrecy. 

t In V.5 io-wOt is an imperatival future, os m Mt 648 ; the 
parallel verb in v.2 is an imperatival subjunctive, and in v.6 an 
imperative, the meaning being quite the same in each. The 
yointeut rwv irhxTuSiy were the four corners of street intersections, 
which were chosen as the most conspicuous place for the 
ostentatious pravers. irruTy indicot'es that prayers were 
customarily offend in a standing posture. The or, 

more froqiieiitly in the NT, vvtpSn, was the upper room of an 
Oriental house used for guests or for retirement to pray ; see 
Ac 113 9:17 208. With the language of v.** compare 2 K 4*®, 

18 2620. 

S In V.T6 e-xvHpetToi and k^viKeve-iv rit refer to neglect 

of the customary care for the head, the unwoslied face and 
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JesuB removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaic system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting except as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeing (cf. Mk 2^^). 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
a genuinely religions performance, free from all 
ostentation and Mlfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
acta of religious worship to selfish account do 
secure their object; *they have their reward* in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they can wm. But they cannot win 
God’s approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These thmgs, which alone are worth while, belong 
onlv to those whose worship is sincere, who give 
and pray and fast with pure unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fellow-men and for 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
which Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
rel^;ious worship is to apply to every kind of 
reli^ous observance. Sacr^ things are never to 
be turned to worldly account; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-seeking ends 
and unholy purposes.* 

A. The Prayer.— m 6^-“=Lk ll^-^ No 

words of Jesus which have come down to us are of 
grater signhicance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which He taught His disciples, in- 
dicating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substance of all prayer, prayer 
b^g our communion with God. A consideration 
of tne Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 
points : (1) the historical occasion on which the 
t^yer was given; (2) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus ; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ ; (4) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of its contents ; (6) the right use of the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 6-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the historical discourse as the section 
6^*^ containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extraneous matter, introduced here by 
the process of commlation, is now maintained by 
many 8oholarB.t This fact appears in several 
ways : (a) Lk 11^ explicitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His disciples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many litur^cal 
prayers). This statement, while it might be a 
mere liter^ setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historical ^tum ; and if historical, it 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer. (6) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Perssan 
period, after the dose of the Gi^lesan ministry. 
This is perhaps too late a position, since it was the 

dishevelled hair bdng an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
cf. 2 S 12^, Is 613, Bn 103, i Mac 3^7 ; that this is what is meant 
is seen in v.i7f. where Jesus bids th^ give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into praotioe as precepts to be literally obeyed, so that all 
charity diould be unorganized, and all prayers be absolutely 
private. Here, again, as in ch. 5, Jesus is deeding wltdi prin- 
ciples only, and His illustrations are to be oonsidered as 
ilmminating the principles rather than as fixing statutes for 
literal observance. 

t So Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermaober, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ebrard, Meyer, Hanne, Oodet, Kamp- 
hansen. Page, Feine, Sieffer^ Bruce, Chase, Kubel, Weizsacker, 
Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrici, B. Weiss, Baljon, 
Nestte, Bacon. The Matthasan position of the Prayer is regaraea 
as historical Tholuck, Keil^orison, Broadus, Achelis, Stein- 
mmr, H. Weiss, Ndsgen, Plummer, Grawert, it being the 
op^on of most of thiia that idie Lukan position is also his- 
tone^, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
oooaslons by Jesus. Tholuck is undeddra vdietber to prefer 
Matthew's position for the Prayer, or to hold that it was repeated. 


example of John the Bi^tist’s disciples which led 
Jesus^ disciples to ask Blim for a prayer ; but this 
influence of John’s upon Jesus’ aisciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
which came during Jesus’ work in Galilee (Mk 
gii-as)^ If, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
as new teaching in that discourse ; and if later, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequent compilation. What seems to have happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered (Lk IP), but the exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten ; con- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his source, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his naiTative where it was 
deemed suitable, (c) The Prayer, where it stands 
in the Sermon, clearly interrupts the movement of 
the discourse, and destroys the unity of the section 
into which it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv.***^*, but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv.’-*, and of the two verses 
following, w.^** The whole passage, vv.^'“, does 
not pertain directly to the subject which Jesus is 
presenting in vv.^*®* namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion and nypocrisy in acts of religious worship ; 
and it mars the symmetry of Jesus’ three illustra- 
tions about almsgiving, vv.*^ ; prayer, w.®* ® ; and 
fasting, vv.**’i3. Nevertheless, it is quite intel- 
ligible how these verses were brought into this 
connexion by the compiling process. The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important discourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in use 
as a practical digest of His teaching. As the 
Sermon already contained some instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same ‘Subject in 
vv.7-18 was separated from its historical position, it 
came easily into association with vv.®»®, where— 
although it was an extraneous element— it added 
to the completeness of the prayer instruction. 

(2) It is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions — once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other circum- 
stances and in a diilerent form as reported by 
Luke.* Tliis would have been unnecessary ; but 
still more, each of the two Gospels supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? Having once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt 6®*^®, why should He sub- 
sequently r^eat it in the shorter, cruder form of 
Lk ll®*^? The reason for the postulation of two 
deliveries of the Lord’s Prayer is the unwilling- 
ness of certain scholars to admit that Jesus’ w'ords 
could be so variantly transmitted (see the two 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p. 5). Certainly it is not to be thought 
that Luke, with the Matthaean form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately cut it down and changed 
it to the form contained in his Gk>8pel ; or that 
Matthew, with the Lukan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberateW enlarged and altered it into 
the form which the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may well be the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes of trans- 
mission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly word^, as we may assume tern the 
nature of the language and the Jewish custom, as 
well as from the ori^al Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
and the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew is 
somewhat longer than the historical Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 

* Yet this is maintained ^ Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 297 
Chase, Lord^t Prayer in the iSofiy Chunk (l^X P* II* SQd by 
some others. Against this view, ss# Fsge, Saepotitar, 8rd ser. 
voL vii. p. 48811. 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 
appear in the accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
due to the influences of independent translation 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac- 
tical Church use through fifty years of time. 
Neither account can be supposed to furnish a 
literal equivalent of the Prayer precisely as worded 
by Christ for His disciples.* Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover which 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the historical Prayer. The Church, 
with striking unanimity, from the 1st cent, to the 
present, has testified to the greater fidelity, dig- 
nity, and usableness of the recension in Mt 6***^; 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been connrmed by the great majority 
of scholars. t 

In order to consider in detail the differences 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is necessary to make the com- 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, such as Tischendorfs eighth edition 
and Westcott and Hort’s text (with which the RV 
closely a^ees). One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxoiogy to the Prayer contained in the TR 
at Mt 6^* (and familiar to us through the AV) : drt 
<roG i<m9 i/ ^aaiXela xal if dijvafui koX if d6^a els roGs 
aluyas. dfiify. This ending of the Prayer is not j 
^ven in Luke, and the external evidence against ■ 
its genuineness in Matthew is conclusive ; so that i 
its authenticity is no longer supposed. J It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent, as a product of the 
Jew'ish custom of doxologies and responses, con- 
tinued in the public services of the Cliristian 
Church ; see esp. 1 Ch The earliest men- 

tion of the liturgical use of tlie Prayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, viii.* 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily i^ enjoined ; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Readily, there- 
fore, this doxoiogy, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text ; and the fact that 
it appears m conjunction with Alt G**'^-* instead of 
Lk IP"* show's that it w'as the Alatthaean form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxoiogy is found in many of the 
secondary uncials, but is absent from KBD, the 
earlier versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents, generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Matthsean a(H*.ount ; 
but these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Gospel. 

Taking Mt 6®'^*and Lk 11’-’^ thus according to 
the best Greek text, it appears that, after the ad- 
dress w^hich is common to both, the Lukan account 

* It has been sufficiently ai^ed above, under i. 8, that the 
entire phenomena of the prinutive transmission of the Gospel 
material require us to recogniae extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought modification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, throu^out the narratives of the four Evangelists. 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthaaan and Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the Lord’s 
Prater, and Judgments arrived at oonceming the features and 
merits of the one pair will be found to hold in general for the 
other pair also ; the chief differences between the two forms of 
the Beatitudes and the two forms of the Lord’s Praj'er are due 
to similar causes operatiiw on both. 

t So Tholuok, Meyer, Feine, Bruce, H. Weiss, Plummer, B. 
Weiss, and m&ny others ; those also who think that Jesus gave 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modem scholars 
who r^;ard the Lukan report ae the more authentic (Bleek, 
Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exdusive a theorv’ of literarj' criticism. 

t See Westcott and Hort, Asis Testament in Greek, vol. ii. 
Appendix; Soiivener, Introd. to the Criticism o/ the New 
Teitametit f vcl. ii. pp. 328-825 ; Chase, Xonfs Prayer in the 
Early Church, pp. 168-176. 
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has five petitions, while the Matthsean account has 
six (or seven). The five parallel petitions are : 
(1) Hallowed be Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give us our daily bread, (4) Forgive us our debts 
(sins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. To 
these Matthew adds, between (2) and (3), ‘Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,’ which is 
clearly a new petition, and after (o) he adds, * but 
deliver us from evil,’ which may be a separate 
petition, but is more likely a fuller, reverse word- 
ing of the ‘bring us not mto temptation.’* Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord’s Prayer ? The only denial 
of their authenticity has come from the few modem 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as against 
the longer Matthaean account, which they think 
was esmanded and supplemented in transmission.! 
But Matthew’s third petition, ‘ Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cL Mt 7^^ 12®® 26®*- Jn 4** 6®®) ; it is necessary to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it forms 
the third member of the first triplet of petitions ; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause ‘Thy kingdom come,’ the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of hoio 
the kingdom must be realized, what men must do 
to make the Kingdom come. It is not difficult to 
see why this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer : the source from which Luke 
drew his account h^ passed through a Gentile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a lar^e 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was eliminated, as a detriment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omission of 
Mt 5”’*^, and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.^ With regard to Matthew’s other addi- 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoining the phrase ‘but de- 
liver ns from evil,’ there is less argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence from Luke is readily 
explained in the manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish eoncei)tion entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
with the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since without it the sixth petition would 
not correspond in structure with the other two. 

The phenomena of the parallelism in the wording 
of the several clauses which Matthew and Luke 
have in common are striking. The thought and 
the language of the two accounts agree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase dWd hvaai 
ifpJas dwh roD Trovrfpov).% The third petition Luke 

* Augustine [Enchirid, 116) regarded this phrase as a separate 
petition, making^ seven in all, and this became the standard 
Boman Catholic interpretation : it was adoi)tcd also by Luther, 
and is continued by Lutheran commentators. Among modem 
scholars there are many who accept this— some on traditional 
grounds (Kubel, Nowen, H. Weiss), others on critical grounds 
(Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ibbeken, Chase, v. d. Goltz). That thejMti- 
tions are but six in number was held by Origen and Chry- 
sostom, was adopted by Calvin, and has had the support m 
recent years of Tholuck (apparently), Bengel, Olshausen, Keim, 
Kuinol, Meyer, Achelis, Feine, Hatch, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
Bruce, Hort, Nestle, and others. 

t So Bleek, Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon. 

t Feine, Jahrb. /. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks that Luke 
onfitted the third petition because he considered that its idea 
was already contained in the first and second petitions, so that 
it was simply redundant This is also the view of Kamphausen, 
Das Qehei des Berm, p. 67. H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. u. d. 
Synoptiker, in he., regards Luke’s five petitions as original, 
designed to be counted on the fingers of one hand. O. Holtz 
mann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 203, also maintains that the short 
form of Luke is original. 

5 The presence of this phrase in the text of Lk 11^ in ACD 
and some other witnesses is to be explained as the result of a 
process of t^ assimilation with the SlattheBan reading ; it does 
not appear in mBL, the more important versions, or the earlier 
Patristic writings. Similar cases are the insertion in Lk 119 of 
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does not have. In the remaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, wo find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variation : 
thus the 36s iniiv cinjxpov of Mt 6“ is paralleled 
in Lk 11* by 3£3ov r6 ica3’ ijfiipav, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former ; the rd 64>€i\i/i/iaTa of Mt 6^* is paralleled 
in Lk 11* by rds &ijuiprlas, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the rf d^LXovri in the adjoined clause ; and in 
the same petition the C)s Kal of Mt 6^- is paralleled 
m Lk 11* by Kal ydp, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false quid 
pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the difference in the two accounts of the address 
erf the Prayer; Lk 11® gives only one word, Ildrep, 
while Mt 6 * gives Hdrep ij/iMV 6 iv rois odpavois. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, but it certainly seems too familiar 
and abrupt for this solemn, lofty prayer ; while 
MattheVs two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The iipuav indicates that the Prayer is 
a universal one for all who Avill pray to God. 
The 6 ip roit otpapois is an OT conception (ef. 
Ps 2* 115*) which Jesus used (see passages below), 
because it was a customa^ Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Its usual, though not 
entire, al^nce from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
comitiends itself as possessed of a greater authen- 
ticity.! This confirms by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus would condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen- 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas about God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. To introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord’s Prayer are closelv remted to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and about the 
du^ of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached. Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep- 
tions and phrases. 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are siniuar to those in the Lord’s Prayer. Such 
parallels have been pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity.:!: Some 

Matthew’s ppp ie h •vpmvS sut) iri (so 

MAOD agai]^ BL, verMons, and quotations), and • o tm 
titpm/Htf (so AOD against nBL, versions, and quotations). Modem 
text-critical authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan text. 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, ; 

see Aohelis, Bergpredigt, v. 229 ; Lightfoot, Hor. 299. 

t See Page, Expositor^ &d ser. voL viL pp. 483-440 ; Plummer, 
art. Lord’s Pratbe in vol. iii. 

t On this point see the older works of Moller, Augusti, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, and Schdttgen ; also, Achelis, 
p. 288f.; B. Weis*, Meyer’Kwnm, 42. d. Eattevgm. p. 188; 


of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the 1st cent. A.D., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus’ 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reaffirms, 
and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right ; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 
a true. Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5”, cf. He 1**®). Jesus was not 
* original ’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus’ 
originality — and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect ; and 
then to carry forward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to i)roduce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to clarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord’s 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and official life. His teachincr grows 
out of and expresses His own religious perceptions 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 
instructive correspondence, lietween this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to be His 
Father and their Father, the common Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God’s forgiveness ; they also must 
show a forniving spirit towards one another. He 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 
praying for deliverance from them (cf. Mk 14®®- *®, 
Mt 4^’“).t In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect different from theirs, 
e.g. that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in His character and career as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experiences, has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true life. 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, accepting 
the Matthsean form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure : there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
in each. Regard, therefore, is haa to the sacred 

Plummer, art. Lord’s Prater in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. * Lord’s 
Prayer’ in Eneyd, Bibl. iii. 2821 ; Taylor, Sayingt efthe Jewith 
FaJUitra^ (1900), pp. 124-130; Dalman, WerU Jeau, i. 299-806; 
V. d. Oolte vetet in der dXUaUn Chriitenhml (1901), pp. 
40-42. 

*See V. d. Goltz, op. eit. pp. 1-53; Barton, *The Personal 
Beliffion of Jesus’ in Biblical World, vol. xiv. asOO). PP- 894-408. 

t Chase, Lord^a Prayer in the Eariy Churvh (1901), p. 104 f. 
notes, but exatrgerates, the relation of the Lord’s Prayer to ths 
personal experiences of Jesus. 
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numbers 8 and 7» for the purpose of moulding per- 
fectly the literary form of the Prayer.* The lirst 
group of petitions pertains to God—* Thy name,’ 

* Tliy kingdom,’ * Thy will.’ They express the most 
profound and comprehensive aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 
supreme desire, can one otter the three petitions of 
the second group, which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life — * our daily bread,’ * our debts,’ * de- 
liverance from temptation.’ The several clauses 
would have been, in the original Aramaic, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the * as in heaven, so on earth,’ which fol- 
lows the third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the group. f 

The address of the Prayer [Udrep tjihQv 6 ip rots 
odpavoTs) introduces the term * Father,’ which was 
Jesus’ prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified Grod’s supremacy, authority, 
and power, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and care for men. The OT also has the term, but 
in the national sense, denoting God’s relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God came to be 
thought of as a personal Father to the worshipper. J 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for G(m in 
various ways : § often without any limiting attribu- 
tive except the article, often also with a limiting j 

* my ’ or * your ’ ; but it is only in this passage, 
Mt 6®, tliat Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive *our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this *our’ is an unauthontic liturgical addition; 
but this inference is neither necessary nor satis- 
factory. *Our Father’ is a significant addiess, 
indicating at once tlie ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common Father ; the *our’ contributes an 
important element, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use is great enough to call for a 
special expression. It may be that the phrase * Our 
bather’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
tlie disciples fixed between their ascended Lord 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that * it behoved him in all things 

* It is not to be said that the artistic literary structure of the 
Prayer is unworthy of Jesus, and must therefore be attributed 
to the Evangelist. On the contraiy', Jesus designed!}' presented 
much of His teaching in metre and rhj'thm (see above, li. 1). His 
marvellous literary power was exercised not for art’s sake, but 
to make art serve the highest Well-being of men; for ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its whole mission until it is ideally 
expressed. On the logical relation of the jietitions, see Plummer, 
art. Lord’s Praybr in voL iii. 

t Tholuck, Bergrede^t p. 850 [Eng. tr. p. S28J, notes that there 
are three elements which make up the address clause of the 
Praj'er, and three elements which make up the doxology that 
came to be used at its dose. 

t For the national sense of. Dt isi & 326, pg 686 8036 10313, 
Is 13 98 0316 648, Jer 84. Hos 111, Mai I6 210 ; for the individual 
sense, Wis 216 146, Sir 281. «, To 134, 3 Mac 63- 8. 

I In the Gospel of Matthew the term * Father’ is frequent, 
and is generally aocomponied by either ‘my ’ or ‘your* thy’) 
in about equal proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
Ooepel of Mark, in the Gospel of Luke, also, there are relatively 
few instances of it. But the Fourth <^pel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sections, often with ‘ my,' but in the main only 
vdth the article, * the Father.* A comparison of the occurrence 
of the term in parallel S^optic passages raises the question as 
to how much confidence is to be placed upon the precise attri- 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur- 
rence of ^e title itself : thus in the gro^ Mt 2638= Mk 1436= 
Uc 82^ we find *0 my FRtber,* ‘ Ab^ Father ’ (the Aramaic 
word with its translation), and ‘ Father,^ respectively ; in Mt 6^ 
-Lk 686, Mt 1038=Lk 126, Mt 108S=Lk the l^rst Gospel 
has ‘Father,* while the Third Gospel has ‘Most High’ and 
‘God*; in Mt l^esMk 836=Lk 88I the First Gospel has ‘my 
Father which is in heaven,' while the Second and Third Gospels 
have simply ‘God*; in Mt 2038 b M k 1046 the Second Gospel 
■trikingly l^ks the words ‘of mv Father.* It seems probable 
that Jesus oonstently used the title ' FRiher,' as the ]^r8t and 
Fourth Goepels recora ; hut that it had been ler^l.v suppressed 
or altered in the sources of the Second and ^ird Gospels, 
again for the reaaon that it was a oharaoteristioally Jewish 
designation. 


to be made like unto his brethren’ (He 2^^). The 
second attributive to the lldrep in the clause of 
address, ‘who art in heaven,’ is a truly OT and 
Jewish phrase, which Jesus quite surely adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the transcendent 
position and character of God. In the pre-scientific 
age it was natural to assign God to a naiticular 
locality ; the distant sky above the heads of men 
was lopcally chosen. But tliis local conception 
gradually retired before a growing sense of (tod’s 
spiritual nature and omnipresence. With Jesus 
the phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of God from men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority. His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the phrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, and it was desirable 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
prinr to God, Jesus might well attach these words 
to His title of address in His model Prayer. f 

The lirst petition {dytaadT^u rb tpofjud (rov)X ex- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may be 
fully recognized, honoured, and revered by all. 
The English word * hallow ’ is no longer in common 
use ; it meant to ‘treat as holy,’ to revere. Thus 
it was a proper translation of dyidj^eip (Lat. 
sanctifcare)^ which, together with do^d^eiv, was 
employed in the LXX to render the Hebrew forms 
and cnp.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name’ in this 
petition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 
Commandment, which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of God (so also Mt 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, ‘ the name ’ is to be understood here 
in the Oriental sense, as a periphrasis for the 
Person Himself, as though it were said, ‘ May (tod 
receive due reverence.’ To the Hebrew ‘ the name ’ 
stood for what the individual was who bore the 
name. God’s name designated Him as He had 
made Himself known to men.|| Therefore the 
petition pravs that God may be perfectly acknow- 
ledged by all men, so that sill that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men may 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (ct. 
Ro 14^1, Eph 

The second petition {iXOdru i} paaiXela <rou) % ex- 

* This is shown by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, e.g. Mt 516.46 48 6i.i4 26.32 711 21 126O 

1518 1617 1816. w. 19. sjT 239 ; cf. also Mk 1128. ae, Lk Ills ; its almost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels is another 
feature of the universalization of this materi^. For Jewish 
usage see ’Abdth v. SO; S6^a ix. 15; YOma viu. 9; and 
Dalmon, Worte Jetu^ L 150-^159, 299-306. Wendt, Lehre Jssu, 
L 62 f., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to be attributed to Jesus. 

t Whether the Prayer was originally given in Aramaic or 
Hebrew has been diacnissed, but without a certain conclusion. 
Chase is sure it was in Aramaic ; see, further, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers 3 (1897), p. 176 f. 

t Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish synagogal prayer 
Kaddish : * Magnificetur et sanctificetur nomen eius magnum 
in mundo ’ (Ma^onides’ translation) ; see Achehs, Bergprwigt, 
p. 238f. 

§ See Ex 208, Lv 218 2232 , Nu 2013, Dt 8261, !• 2938, Ezk 8638 ; 
and in the NT, l P 8I6. 

H See Ps 511 916, Pr 18i9. So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) * for his name’s sake,’ Ps 233 2^1 813 798 j of. 
Achelis, Bergpredigtf pp. 240-248. 

% Oompare here, also, the Kaddish mrallel : 'Begnare faciat 
regnum suum.’ Morcion, in his Lukan form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, read as the second petition, not what we have here, 
but fifiut ri a-viv/M, or another form of the same, 
r» Siyuv mtvfAci nv wpk yipuif. The same thought in a more 
expanded form was known, as a feature of Luke’s text, to 
Gregory of N.yBsa and Maximus the Confessor ; thus ; ix9ivm 
T* Siytn rvWAM r*t/ xtii xttBttptrmrat (of. Westcott 

and Hort, New Testament in Gruk^ vol. ii. Appx.; Nestle, in 
Encycl. Bibl. iii. 2818). This petition for the Holy Spirit cannot 
be authentic in this connexion, for it has small attestation, is 
not suitable to the context, and is obviously a drastic substi- 
tution to bring into the Prayer a qiecifio reqneic for the Roly 
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^sses the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
Hebrews ; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to Gh>d.* Jesus 
bade them continue this prayer for the coining 
of the Kingdom of God, but taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished, ^e Kingdom of Gh>d 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good whicli would 
come to men when they Avould trust themselves 
to God’s guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 6^=Lk 12^^). In Jesus’ conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment through successive stages with a linal con- 
summation (Mk 4=*'“-). He established tlie King- 
dom among men (Lk 17^**M> His followers were 
to cany it forward (Mt 28*** *®), and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). t Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may liasten 
the growth among men of righteousness, mercy, 
and i^ace ; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transformed into the 
likeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 


needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
Tlie conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of tliem (Mt 6“- 
and He stands ready to supply what is necessary 
to human well-being (Mb 5* (5®* 7“). This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
gratuity, but as a return for the honest, energetic 
hibour of men. The ‘bread’ which is asked for 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all necessanr food ; and by implication 
it certainly includes all those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. The petition con- 
templates only a simple, fnigal life, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God confidently for what they need ; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to live trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt 6*^). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of ivLo^aiov; since it is a 
hapaxlegomenon, we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts ; the Greek word most like it 


The third petition {yeinjO-fiTta rh diXijfid <rov, ws iv 
odpap(fi xal iri y^s) was ne^ed in tlie Prayer to 
guard the second petition against misinterpretation. 
It had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom depended after all upon 
Hiiiismf, and that wen He should choose to do 
80 He could by His omnipotence bring that King- 
dom into complete existence ; so men had impor- 
tuned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im- 
possible when He gives this third jietition, teaching 
that God's Mill must be absolutely done by all.J 
To do Ghid’s will, to accomplish His Avork, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt 26®“' ", Jn 4®^ 
038 1227 174 )^ and He enjoined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 7®\ Jn 7”). 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition § pertains to the physical 


Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
prominence given to the Holy Spirit in the Apostolic age has 
left its impress upon the Lukan account of Jesus’ words : cf. 
Mt 7ii=Lk 1113, Mt lia5=Lk IO8I, also Mt 10!»=Lk 1212 

* See art. Messiah in vol. iii. ; Eneycl. Bibl., art. ‘ Messiah * ; 
also Goodspeed, Itraefs Messianio Hope (190U). 

t See art. Kingdom of Gk)D in voL iL ; alw Wendt, Lehre Jesfi, 
ii. 293-S25. The verbal form does not favour the idea that 

the coming of the Kingdom is continuous ; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of oon- 
leoture^ne would suppose a Jussive imperfect, and this would 
have presented no difficulty. At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the light of Jesus’ entire teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Ohristians in the ApMtolio age, that the return of Ohrist 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consummation ; this passage would then be one of 
a number in the Gospels which recmved an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the nature and coming 
of the Kingdom. 

I Tb3 conception that God’s will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realisation of His will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the OT 
(Ps 9111 108^ and in the NT (Mt IgiO 24S« S6B8, Mk 8» 1229 
law. w, Lk 12P. • 1610 i0|i, Jn I9l, He 14-14 1222. «) ; on the Jewish 
angelology see art. Angel in vol. L ; Eneyd. Bibl., art. * Angel ’ ; 
also Edersheim, Life and Timee of Jeme the MevMht vol. iL 
Appz. ; Wendt, LeAre Jane, ii. pp. 121-128. 

Mt 611 riir hfry ^ irttCrw its 4/u7if Lk 11* 

V9 iiri 0 u 0 -iw nfuv vi nmff iifdApm*. It is Strik- 
ing that the strange word Wfurw, which is found nowhere in 
all Greek literature outside of this passage (so Origen, de Orat, 
2!J% should appear in both of these widely divergent accounts 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The fact can be exidained only by the 


is TTcpLoi/ffLos, M'hich appears first in the LXX. 
Recent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somewhat irregularly from iiri + 
etpai in a fern. pt<jp. form, signifying ‘ being unto,* 
‘pertaining to’; so that the prayer would be, 

‘ Give us to-day the bread wliich pertains (to this 
day),’ i.e. just so much as is needed for to-day to 
meet one’s physical requirements (cf. Ja 2^®''®).t 

hypothesis that these two Greek forms of the Prayer must have 
had a literary relation to one another in some stage of their 
transmission. 

* Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers’^, j). 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna. 
Ex 18* ; cf. Ps Wis 1627f , Jn 632. 

t So Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 265-271 ; H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm. iL d. SynoptHeer, p. 116 ; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Berm, p. 97 fl. ; Leo Meyer in Kuhms Zeitschr. f. vergleich. 
Sprachforschwng, vii. 401 ff. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Nachrichten d. kgl. Qesdlsbhaft der Wisse^tv- 
oohaftenzu Gdttingen, 1886, p. 24511.); Tholuck, Bergrede^, pp. 
875-385 [Eng. tr. 841-8.58] ; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. U. d. Matt- 
evgm. p. 135 f. ; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, iL 239 f.; Taylor, op. cit. 
pp. 12.5-127, 178-186, 190 f.; as also Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and many others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in 'Tholuck, loe. cit. Other interpreta- 
tions of the passage are : (1) that the derivation of is 

from irZ-l-the noun «vrm, wmeh in philosophical usage signified 
'subsistence,’ 'existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
'Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,’ i.e. that bread 
which serves to maintain our physical existence. So Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol. Worterbuch 7, in loe . ; also Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuinol, Kubel. This con- 
I ception, however, seems forced, and too technically philosophi- 
I cal ; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such a usage 
! of •vrm. It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
I end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of iri»vri09 is from iri+Mat, and that 
with it is understood in sense a (cf. Ac 1611 280, 

Pr 271 LXX) ; it then means ‘ the coming day,* and the petition 
says, * Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.’ So Lightfoot, 
Fresh Revision of English N.T.^ (1891X Appx. I.; Schmiedel 
in Winer’s Grammatix d. NTlichen Spraohidioinso (1894), pp. 
186-188; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, O. Holtzmann, anrl BYm. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of irtaunev is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus : 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, He would hav e 
toem pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean- 
ing can be derived from the passage Mt 629-34, ending with 
the words, ' Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.* This temporal interfiretation also throws an 
incongruous meaning into the Lukan form of the prayer, 'Give 
us everv day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providence. (8) That the ‘ bread ’ for which 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
primky reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose easily 
from the Sgiirative use of ‘ bread* in Jn 64®4», and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time. Augustine held the 
'bread* to refer to three things, in an asoending scale of 
signiffcance : (a) physically, actual food ; (p) intellectually, 
the word of Christ ; (e) spiritually, the Lor«”s Snppec. For the 
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Aa wepio^inos means ‘ beyond what is necessary,* so 
4rto6ffu» means ‘exactly what is necessary.* This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 30^ 

' Feed me with the food that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targumic and Tadmndic expres- 
sions. The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew is s specific re(mest for a single occasion, 
understanding that the Prayer will be repeated as 
frequently as need arises, presumably each day ; * 
while LuKe*s wording presents a general request 
for a constant supply : it would seem clear that 
the Matthsean form is of greater authenticity. 

The fifth petition t concerns the present religious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor- 
shipper is to measure himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete love and service to God and one*s 
fellow-men. He is to observe how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him by God, 
and why he has failed to meet them. When a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for all his transgressions and shortcomings, 
^d with a supreme purpose to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God’s forgiveness 
in the words of this petition. Holding that God’s 

S piritual meaning also atood Tertiillian, Cyprian, Cyril of i 
erusalem, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Jerome ; and in modem 
times Delitzsch, Olshausen, Stier, McClellan. (4) That the 
iwi»Cri 0 f has a temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the prayer. So the RV, ‘ Give us this du^ onr daily bread,' 
and this is the wording in common use in Christendom to-day, 
made so by tJie popular translations of the Bible. It is re- 
dundant in expression, and its only merit is simplicity ; for 
It lacks the profound meaning which inheres in the tindeaf as 
interpreted m the text above. Lately this view has been agam 
defended by Nestle (ZSTW, 1900, pp. 250-262 ; EncyeL Btbl. 
ilL 28101) on the basis of the reading (=continual), 
which is found in Syr cur at Mt 6U and Lk 11>, and in Syr sin 
at Lk 11*1 the Matthsean section being wanting ; also in the 
Syriac .Acts Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 313). This j'DK is ssud 
to be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 

; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
FM Gospel into Hebrew, made in the 16th cent., rendered 
the by He supposes, therefore, that the Greek 

intCrm in the Lord's Prayer represents an original cn^, 
and says that the translation *our daily bread* is the bc»t 
English translation of the Greek text. The difficulty with this 
interpretation is twofold : (a) it gives a purel>r tautological 
rendering, which is unlikely to nave been original ; (5) it 
altogether tails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strange word iotturu*, which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for which no current Greek word 
was suitable; but if the thought was so simple as ‘continual’ 
or ‘daily,' there were several common expressions at hand to 
use (r.y. the nmff tiuUpw of Lk 113 1947), and the LXX had 
already employed suco (cf. £x 6U 163, Nu 4^3, Ps 6730, Dn ib, 
1 Mao 637 815) ; while the early Syriac reading may well be 
nothing more than a simplification of a difficult expression 
whose exact meaning bad not been clearly conveyed by the 
iotsvrttp, and which in the circle of the translator was no loi^r 
understood. Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1891), 
pp. 44-^, holds that the original form of the petition was, ‘ Give^ 
ns our (or, the) bread of the day,* and suggests that the newly 
coined word irMur$9v was later interx>olatM to meet litnrgicu 
exigencies in connexion with the use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the evening. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask bread for that same day ; or it 
could be usM at night, and would ask bread for the morrow ; 
however, the so replaced did not in fact disappear, but 

remained in the tut as a confusing redundancy. Chase’s view 
is accepted by v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der altesten Christenhsit 
(1901X p. 491. 

*B. Weiss, op. eU. p. 136j holds that the riifuper in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, bearing 
witness to the fact that the P^er was assigned to daily use 
in the early Christian liturgy. That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oftener, in the earlier pi^ of the 2nd cent., is established by 
the Teaching cfthe Twelve Apostles (viiL 3), and other witnesses ; 
but it does not follow that the rfifAtf* of Mt 6^1 is merely a 
product of that practice. There is no inherent reason why 
Jesus should not Himself have riven the corresponding Aramaic 
word in this oonnexion. The rayer was given to the disciples 
tor regnlar use, because they wished some set form of prayer to 
recite In the oonunon liturgical manner of the Jews (cl Lk 11^). 
The ‘day* was a natural and convenient period of time (cf. 
Mt 634) for the repetition of the Prayer. Why should not Jesus 
have arran^ the wording on that basig ? 

mftet i^nkirmf fifiSh. Lk ll* mm) nfut rke kftMfvims 
VMv, Mmi rhp svErri r^p. 


will is the only law of life, and that His Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needs God*8 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion, in order that he may start anew each day 
towards the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term d^eiXi^/uira is figuratively employed in this 
petition, including evei^hing that we E^ould be 
and do towards God, our fellow-men, and ourselves.* 
The second clause contains an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one another which 
they wish God to show towards themselves. Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to face with this condition when- 
ever they pray to God for their own formveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Divine relations is a constant teaching of 
Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, cf. esp. it is also most im- 

S ressively set forth in the teaching and parable of 
It 18^^ A In the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 

Matthew^ this idea is further stren^hened by the 
two added verses, with which Mk 11^3 may 

be compared, t It is not to be understood that the 
Kal which introduces Matthew’s second clause 
signifies a quid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
God’s part, as though God for^ve men only in a 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The -words might have this force (as in Mt 20“, 
Rev 18®), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt 18®®). Such a commercial idea is inconsist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving.^ 

The sixth petition, § which closes the Lord’s 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fifth 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God’s will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec- 
tion from future failures. The worshipper, con- 
scious of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life where he will be liable to yield 

* In classical Greek, was used generally of financial 

debts, and it was probably to avoid this ambiguity that Lk U* 
reads apuipriae instead (originally Luke’s account must have 
had like Matthew’s, as is seen by the tetiktpn in the 

second clause ; so Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early Church 
(1891), p. 55, and Fa^, Expositor, 8rd ser. voL vii. p. 487). But 
^ukfifjue, (and its kindred forms) is a frequent NT word tor 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 17^3, Jn 18^4, Bo 151-37, 
Gal 53), although used also in the money sense (Mt 1838, Lk 74i 
163, Fh 18). Luke's kptaprUe lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the In the 

EY also the word ‘debts’ rives a deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the word ‘sins,’ since the latter term tends 
in popular usage to signify only positive, fiagrant wickedness. 
And still less satisfactory is the word ‘trespasses,* given cur- 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Prayer-Book (apparently 
from Tindale [? by reading ‘trespuses’ from ▼.14£ into v.W]) ; 
tor it is not a proper trandation of either or k/mprimf, 

and is the most limited in its scope of the thr^ English words. 

t Mt ^4. 15 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previous connexion with the Lord’s Prayer. 
Whether it bad its place historically in that oonnexion is 
uncertain. Mk 1135 has a different setting tor the passage, but 
one due to topical association rather thou to original position. 
There is nothing unlikely in the h^-potheaia that Jesus, after 
giving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it, and that this 
fragment was a part thereof. In these two verses, as in Mk 
11», retpttwTAfjMTat is used instead of ie§sXnf*»rm or kpmprims, 

8 Luke’s variant, me) y«tp, is distinctly intended to remove the 
poMible misinterpretation that God forgives a man just to the 
extent that the man forgives others. But the Matthasan wording 
gives evidence of being a closer translalion from the Aramaic. 
Another instance of Lukan modification is his k^i^Mp in this 
clause instead of Matthew’s k^jmpup, to give the petition a 
general character instead of the specific import of the original 
Prayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition changes were 
mode tor the same purpose, Luke having L'Jw instead of Jw, 
and T* r^pmp instead of rn/Mppp. 

S Mt6^3 uml tirtPtyxtie %pMe aV rupturpip, kxkk punu ^ae 
kri v»S Lk 114b pii drtPtyMups p^xmt tit eritpmrp**. 

The first clause is the same in both accounts, while the seocud 
clause does not appear in Luke (see aboveX 
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to wrong or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to this 
petition a second clause, which provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. W e may then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way : * Spare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 
danger that we shall fail to do Thy will ; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in them.** It thus becomes clear 
that the second clause of the petition, * but deliver 
us from evil,* is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials from which God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The ‘ evil * which is meant is, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God’s will; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the roO vovripoO should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person, t The term is used w’ith a 

wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning (atrial) and a bad meaning (=: malicious 
temptation l.J Only in the former, neutral sense 
can God be spoken of as ‘tempting* men, i.e. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, and must 


* Jesus’ Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (cf Mt esp. The Sa% iour is here face to face 

with the bitterest trial of His life ; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen j^ople are ready to repudiate their 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
Diviue mission to the world (of. Mt 23!*7 38). Jesus in the 
garden feels that He cannot endure this ; He is in agony that 
God should seem to allow it, and pra.ys that He may be spared 
this trial — that there may be some other outcome of the situa- 
tion; nevertheless. He has no other desire than that God's 
will should be done. The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
inipartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 22^f’, which 
gives an essentially correct idea, even if textuall}' uncertain). 
One may also compare St. Paul’s experience when he three 
times pra^^ed lor the removal of his ‘ thorn in the flesh * ; God’s 
reply to him was, * My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is 
made perfect in weakness’ (2 Co 12« « ; cf. also 1 Co 

t The objection to taking the taS ir9nsp»u as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Thcophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fntzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzinann, Li^tfoot, Thayer, Plummer, Chase, v. d. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the B v) does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT cases 
where i irtinipis refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt 
Eph 6^®, 1 Jn 3^2 6J®); nor in toe meaning of the col- 
location pCurBatt k9t m’«$, which is used of both pei'sons (Ro 
15®^) and thinn (2 Ti 4^®) : nor in an avoidance bv Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sonal devil (cf Mt 4^0 1227 Lt lOi®, Jii S'G), for, so for as we 
can discover. He did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
W endt, Lehrt Jmu, iL 121-126). The objection lies rather in the 
thought of toe petition itself, which cannot be, * Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from toe devil,’ since f^'s destroys all 
connexion between the two clauses, though the demands 
a connexion ; nor, * Bring us not into the temptation of the devil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which is improbable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modem scholars interpret the 
t«D W9vr,ptd as a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Ewaid, Eeil, 
Ndsgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burron, Cook, M*Glellan, Achelis, 
Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Taylor, and others). This neuter use of 
ri W09fipiv to denote all moi^ and spiritual evil may be seen in 
Mt 687, Lk e«, Jn 1718, Bo 12®, 2 Th 3®, 1 Jn 61® (the BV is 
probably wrong in translating most of these as masculines) ; cf. 
also 2 Ti4l®. On ntMit see Oremer, BUd.-Theol. WinterhuchT^ 

in loc.; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 280 - 289; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (Moy 21, Nov. 
26) (Ldghtfoot’s letters appcM in Fresh Revision of the English 
1891, Appx. II.); Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891), pp, 86-1^; Hat^, Essays in BibHoal Gfm 
(1889), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sayings qf the Jewish Fathers * (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 128-180, 147-150, 191 f., takes the nZ n^iptZ as refer- 
lii^f to toe jnn man’s evil nature (Gn 8®i * the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’ cf. Ja 113-18) ; see also 
Porter, ‘TheYe^er Ha-ra*,’ in YaU Biblical and Sen^Ee Studies 
(190^ pp. 98-156. 

t On the NT usage ot n/pxrj^, see Cremer, Sibl.’Theol. 
WSrterbuehl, in loc . ; Tholuck, Bergrede^ pp. 394-401 [Eng. tr. 
pa. 867-802] j^Achelis, Bergyredigt^ pp. 280-284 ; Mayor, Comm, 
ta J<Mns^l802,pp.l75-l&. » . 


cause anxiety and apprehension ; so that men may 
well fear them and pray for deliverance from them. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak* (Mk 14^^, cf. Ja 1^®**). 
But, since God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual’s good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will commit himself wholly 
to God’s guidance and care through the experience 
(cf. 1 Co 10« He 2« 4^«-, Ja 1 P 1®^). 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesus* teaching ; it contains the essen- 
tial ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive \\ ords. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its meaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de- 
signed for repetition as it stands, Ixith in private 
and in public devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
modelled. Here we learn wJiat tilings are to ^ 
prayed for, how God’s glorj% Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the iiidividual’s allairs, and 
in what spirit all pia^’er is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus’ day too often re- 
garded the virtue of a prayer as consi&ting in its 
recital, and nioasured its value by its length or 
repetition (cf. Ac IIP*). The Gospel of Matthew 
has preserved in connexion with the Lord’s 
Prayer some words of Jesus u hich were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men. He does not need to be 
informed of them ; and since He is a loving 
Father >Nho cares for His children. He does not 
have to be importuned to give His blessings. 
These facts do not make prayer useless ; on the 
contrary, real prayer is possible only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of jirayer formuloe, which is a waste of time and 
strength ; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had to be coaxed into goodwill 
towards men, or solicited to supply their needh. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with their Ilea\ enly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; it 
reassures and strengthens them in all tlieir labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only God’s 
will in tlieir lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God m the words and 
face of Christ, we prav more instead of less; 
prayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed, to the true Christian, prayer is the atmo- 
sphere in w^hich he lives. Instead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be- 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreciate its full 
significance, t 

* Similarly Hamaok, Das Wesen des Christentume, 1901, p. 42 
[Eng. tr. p. C.*)] : ' There is nothiiur in the Gospels that tdls us 
more certainly what toe Gospel u, and what sort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord’s Prayer. With this 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospel as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God applied to the 
whole of life ; to be an inner union with God’s wul and Gkxl’s 
Kingdom, and a Joyous certainty of toe possesnon of eternal 
blewngs and protection from evil.’ 

t Further, on the Lord’s Prnye^ see Kamphausen, Dos Gebet, 
des Herm (1866); Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
CAurcA (1891) ; Tholuck, Bergrede^, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp. 815- 
869] ; Achelis, Bergpr^igt^ pp. 225-305 ; J. Hanne, Jwtrb. /• 
deuieche Theol. 1866 ; Hoffner, Das Gebet des Herm (1880) ; 
G. Hoffmann, De Orations Domini (1884) ; Rieger, Das Gebet 
des Herm (1901) ; Wendt, Lehrs Jssu, ii. 288-245 ; Plummer. 
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i. Devotion to the Kingdom. — Mt (cf. Lk 

2233.84 1184-86 ^jis i 2 ="- 8 i)^ Nearly aU of those 
scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Gospel as a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this section as extraneous to the j 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion. * Two arguments 
against its present position are offered : {a) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by many 
to he remote from the theme of Mt ; and (o) 

this material is found scattered in the Gospel of 
Luke, none of it ajipearing in liis parallel discourse 
'Pq jirst argument it may be replied 
(see aljove, ii. 3) that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt but is more general, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt while containing the longest section 

of the reported discourse, is b}' no means to be re- 
garded as the only original matter in Matthew’s 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to be sure, 
between ^It 6^® and 6^® ; but this abruptness may 
1 m 3 due to the fact that we have only extracts or a 
digest of the historical Si‘rmon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in ;Mt would seem to be , 
germane — indeed essential — to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divid<‘d efforts, and distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 
difiicult 3 % for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in otlier connexions must be explained. Concern- 
ing this It may be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received sevei e treatment in trail s mission, as already 
frequently noted ; i»erhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 
jioaition assigned to tliis material in the Third 
Gospel is surely not historical ; it appears in the 
so-called ‘Periean section,’ but such teaching as 
this belonged in all probabililj’^ to the Galihean 
iiiiuistr 3 \ Further, the Lukan settings of the^e ' 
verses show’ either no contextual relations, or onlj’^ i 
literary ones ; the}" are not associated u ith specific, 
distinct events. Therefore, u Inle the question , 
must be counted an open one whether Mt | 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reassons 
are at hand for treating the section as original in , 
this connexion. | 

The passage has a real unit}’ of thought, to the ■ 
elVeet that there is but one aim in life. This aim 1 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, | 
in which every man attains that character and | 
performs that service »hich God requires. The j 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 6®® ; 
‘ Seek ye first Jiis kingdom, jiiid his righteousness ; ‘ 
and all these things shall be addcil unto you.’t 

art. Lord’s Prayer in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. ‘liord’s Prayer’ in 
Enrin-fopmlia Bibiica, vol. iii. ; v. d Holtz, Dag Gebet in der 
altegffu ChrisUinheit (1901), pp. ; Maurice, Sermons on tlie 
Lord ft Praj/er (1870) , Boardman, Si tidies in the Model Pratfer 
(1879) ; Newman Hall, The Lord's Prat/er^ (1889). Also, the 
Patnstic treatment of the Prayer by Tertullian (de Orat%one\ 
Cyprian (de OraHme Dominica), and Onjyen (tip/ 

* So Feine, Gkxlet, H. llultziuann, B. Weibs, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, and others. Its Mattlneau position is defended by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Keil, Morison, Broodus, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, Nosgen, 
Grawert. Achelis r^rds the section as orijjinal here, with 
the exception of w.80- 31. 34 ; and other partition theories are 
offered. 

t Mt 633 (|f}ri7ri vpSTss x»i Tr,p kvtvv, 

rauret srttpra irpee^tdfnrarmi vfjup, Lk p231 rr.v 

/8pcr<Xi/«v otvTsZf Mt/ T»ur» trMmOr.rtTat vfjuv. There is much 
textual variation os respects the wording^of the Matthaiaii verse. 
It is difficult to determine the precise original form of this 
■ayin? of Jesus. Bruce thinks it was simply ‘Seek ye his 
kingmnn,* all else in the present Greek forms beinti: expansion 
for purposes of interpretation ; but it seems probable that the 
second douse was also given, as brining the sa^ng more 
closely into relation with its context. The arkv* which intro- 
duces the Lukan form is on idiosyncrasy of the Third Gospel 
(cf. Lk 68^ 8B et dl.). Matthew’s in the second clause, is 

likely to have been an expansion. The wpSro* of Matthew may 
belong to the original saying. On this supposition it cannot be 
understood to mean that there are two things to be sought for, 
one liefore the other ; it is to be interpreted, not numerically, 
but quditatlvely— there is just one thing to live for, the King- 


! As Jesus had been teaching in Mt 6®^“^ how the 
I Divine ideal for men was to be worked out in tlie 
I sphere of individual and social ethics, and in Mt 
I 6*"^® in tlie sphere of religious U'orship, so in Mb 
(519-34 iig forth how this ideal demands an ex- 
clusive devotion to spiritual things — not that 
material things are to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may contribute to the 
highest well-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in thre*3 i>ara^aphs of the section vv.^®--i 
vv.3^-s« vv.**^-®*,* presenting three distinct phases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things ; the 
one comprehensive aim of life must be spiritual, 
there must be no division of interests, and there 
must be no anxiety about the incidental things. 

According to the teaching of vv.^‘*'3i,t a man is 
not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for seltisli use. His time is 
not to be occupied with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. ‘To 
lay up treasure in heaven ’ is to be and to do those 
things which are jjleasing to God, to live nobly, 
purely, and helpfully, Jesus condemned in the 
strongest language the kind of life which seeks, 
iii.^t of all, for the gratification of greed and selfish 
aiiibitiou. When a certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
liiiii, and said to His hearers, ‘ Take lieed, and ke^ 
yourselves fioiii all covetousness ; for a man’s life 
con'^isteth not in the abundance of the things 
which lie por>sesselh.’ And He gave the significant 
parable ot the lUch Fool, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, ‘ So is he that lay eth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God ’ 
(Lk 12^®’®^). To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of liody 
and spirit. Iniuiovtal spirit is the permanent, ulti- 
mate thing for which our lives are to be lived. The 
obsession or the accumulation of wealth is not for- 
idden by Jesus (see above, ii. but He insists 
that \\ealth is a means, never an end; and that 
>vealth must be conscientiously used for the highest 
good, or it becomes a curse to its ow’iier (ct. Mk 
Lk The right Cliristiau attitude is 

not a desi»ising of riches, hut a true valuation and 
employmeut of them for human w ell-being. The 
ascetic life, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 

dom; and the necessaries of physical existence should be 
trusted to God s proi idenee The arpirev has then disajipeared 
from the Lukan fonn, perhaps because of its ambiguity and 
consequent dangei uf being misunderstood. Whether the 
historical saying had ‘ the kingdom,’ or ‘ his kingdom,’ or ‘the 
kingdom of God,’ all of which are attested, can onlj’ he matter 
ot conjecture, and is unimportant. Lastly, Luke does not ha\ e 
the Tf}» lucoLisrupyiv which IS given in this saymg by Matthew 
(whose ubrov probablj’ limits also the ^eto’iksiKv as m RV). Per- 
haps it was di-opiied from tlie Lukan sources because it was 
a technical .Jewish term ; it has been noted above that hxxi»- 
rCvv} does not appear in Luke’s Sermon, and m his (tOt>i>el onlv 
at 175. Or, Its presence in Mt may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, making a closer verbal conne\ion of the 
verse with the Sermon in Matthew (cf. 6«- 6*). This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
6iii-84has been imported into the Sermon in the course of traiis- 
uiissiou. But the ty,v htxxtoa-Cpr,v may also be original in this 
saying. If so, the ‘righteousness’ referred to is that actual 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tholuck, Achelis, B. Weiss) ; 
not a righteousness which God iiiqiarts to the lieliever (Meyer, 
Ibbeken), nor the righteousness of faith according to the Pauline 
forensic sense. It is thus the righteousness which God requires, 
tliat complete conformity to His will which brings in the con- 
summated Kingdom of God. 

* Feme thinks that vv.3^34 are interpolated into this passage 
from another connexion ; Achelis thinks the same of w.ao- ai. 34, 
and B. Weiss of v.aar . These are possible views, but there is 
not much to substantiate them. Matthew’s setting for these 
verses is as good os Luke’s, or e\ en better. 

t Lk 12 has the same thought, but the wordii^ is charac- 
teristically different— the ‘ Sell that ye have and give alms ’ is a 
feature of the Third Goal’s exaltation of poverty, as in the 
Beatitudes and Woes (620-36). it is striking that the two accounts 
are in almost exact agreement on the essential utterance, 
‘Where vour treasure is, there will your heart be also.' So 
Paul in (5ol 32. 

t See Wendt, Lchre Jesu, ii. 163-16S. 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
worldly pride and ambition. Poverty is not right* 
eonsness, nor is it even meritorious ; men must be 
provident and self-supTOrting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 
one’s fellow-men. 

Still more specifically does Jesus say, in 
that the Kingdom must be an exclusive aim. Using 
the physical eye, wliich illuminates the body, as a 
figure (cf. Ps 119^®, Mk 8^®, Lk 24®^), He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
o^er that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other 
part Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one; but in Jesus’ thought these thmgs will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs — food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritusd growth ? Must not life be largely a 
struggle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this fundamental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in It is 

that God knows these needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v.*“ ) ; men should depend upon 
and trust Him for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flowers. He will certainly care for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things ; they must live trust- 
ingly for to-day, leaWng to-morrow to God (v.®^). 
And so in the Lord’s Prayer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
ciple of life, not laying dowm a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advocate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals ; the higher w^ell-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup- 
plies the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 
labour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 

* The Lukan poraUels 1134-86 iqis again have the same thought 
as the Matthssan passage, but with much variation ; except that 
in the verse about the ‘two masters’ there is a remarkable 
verbal agreement. The word * mammon * is a transliteration 
from the Aramaic KpO^i and signifies here the nches which 
have become an idol to be worshipped and served. 

t Lk 1222-81 furnishes a parallel for Mt 625-33, but not for v.84, 
which is found only here m the Gospels ; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears. The phenomena of the pandlel 
passage are as usual : rtriking likeness in certain clauses, but 
many important additions, omissions, and vanations. Luke’s 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
seen in his ‘ravens* where Matthew has ‘the birds of the heaven,’ 
‘God* and ‘Father* where Matthew has ‘heavenly Father,’ 
‘ nations of the world’ where Matthew has ‘ nations’ ; and instep 
of Matthew’s ‘ Be not anxious saying. What shall we eat ? ’ Luke’s 
account reads, ‘Seek not what .ve shall eat . . . neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.’ The word in Mt 627 is capable of two 
different interpretations, and commentators are divided be- 
tween them, l^e RV translates, of you by being 

anxious [i.e. by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ Since this is the clear meaning 
of the word where it is found elsewhere in this Gospel, Lk 2^ 
193, It has been so underrtood here by the Vulgate, Chry^toro, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Fritzsche, and others. But 
the cubit was 18 inches or more, which makes this inte^reta- 
tion seem highly improbable, as a very small amount in pro- 
portioa to the whole is intended in this context The woid 
may mean ‘ age * (BVm) ; and it was not uncommon to think of 
life in terms of linear measure (cf. Ps 893 « Behold, thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths * ; also Jn 921- 23, He llH). So 
that this is the meaning understood by Bleek, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, Ibbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, and m(X{t 
modem sdiolars. 


material thiog^ ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without eflbrt on men’s part, 
but the way by which with eflbrt men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
luxury to which God calls us, but a working, 
frugal life. What Jesus wishes is that in it wa 
should be free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God’s hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt with in the present, leaving the future with 
God : if we do our best to-day, God will teke care 
of to-morrow (cf. Ro 8*). Why should it not be 
sj ? God has a gi’eat purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly. He 
will care for and assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

y. The Treatment of Others,— ^t. 7'‘^*=Lk 6”* 
(cf. Lk 11®"^®). llie main idea of this passage 
lies in vv.‘‘®* (vv.®*"^"^^ belonged originally to 

other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, tlierefore, form a fourth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, co-ordinate 
with sections 6^’^® 6^®"®*. Their teaching is 
twofold : men are not to be of a censorious disposi- 
tion towards one another (vv.^‘®), and they are to 
shofv’ the same resect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive (v.^®). The two teachings contained in 
are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It is the view of many scholars that the 
‘ Golden Rule’ in v.^® follows logically ujion vv.^'®, 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis- 
course from 5®^ oin> ard, 7“"®^ being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion.* 

Mt 7^"® finds its parallel in Lk 6”’^, the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
and variation. t While the Lukan context gives a 
somewhat diflerent aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential principle of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the incuvidual and social ideal. This 
principle requires that men shall not be critical, 
fault-finding, and flaw-picking in thought or con- 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s own weak- 

* So Neander, Meyer, Kuinol, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtziuann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v.i2 as ex- 
traneous material in the Sermon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other oUscourse ; similarly Godet. 
But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitable 
thereto— makes a strong presumptive case that this was its 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (68^, as though it stood at Mt 542 
instead of 7i2) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, and Bacon, but 
such a displacement in the Mattiuean a(xx)unt is not likely. 

t In Mt 7^ 2asLk 687 we find a similar difference to that in 
Mt 642 s Lk 114. the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
measure idea which can be read into the Matthssan words ; 
idthough both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the state- 
ment, ‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall to measured unto 
you ’ (Mt 72*»— Lk 688b, of. also Mk 424), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicate of God only in a qualitative sense, not 
quantitatively. Lk 687 is in an expanded form, containing three 
clauses in s37ionymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis : 
Mt 74- 2 » produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 688* is surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 
TOnerosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 
The fljrorative illustration of the particle in the eye, Mt 78-3s 
Lk 64ii-, is given in almost complete verbal agreement by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under L 8). Foreign also 
to the Sermon is Lk 6><8- 40. The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 1544, which is probably its true context, referring to the 
Pharisees ; the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 1024 
(cf. Jn 18410, and seems logically related there, but the saying 
may also have been spoken at some other time more In the 
Lukan form. With this teaching of Jesus about Judgment may 
be compared Hillel’s saying, ‘Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou comest into his place.* 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transgressions, 
such as will keep a man humble, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready to overlook their faults, 
and to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcommgs, instead of making his 
own religious ideas and practices the criterion by 
which he judges and condemns others. A man 
is a * hypocrite * (v.®) when, professing a desire to 
increase goodness in the world, he assumes a cen- 
sorious attitude towards the faults of others rather 
tlian undertakes the improvement of himself hrst. 
In the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less punctilious than 
himself (cf. Mt Lk 18*^^ Jn 7^^-^). 

Jesus does not mean, of course, that the character 
and^ conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
practical experience. In the affairs of life it often 
becomes necessary for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. Jesus recognizes this fact 
when He says also in this same discourse, *By 
their fruits ye shall know them ’ cf. Mt 18^®-!^). 
But the teaching, ‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,* 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnifies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgi\'ing 
treatment of himself by God.* It is not that God 
deals with men on a quid pro quo basis — ^that is 
not to be understood nere any more than in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (see above). 
But the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly realized. 

Mt 7® presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as a result of the compiling process. t It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment m the dissemination 
of the Gospel. Truth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be offered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
most despised of animals (cf. Mt 15**, Lk 15'®**, 
Ph 3-, 2 P 2“), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are indifferent to 
the higher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances. 

*It wu thought by Augustine, Fritssche, Emndl, and de 
Wette. that th** «vtum Jud^nent of which this passage speaks 
Is rendered by i.e, other men will Judge you and measure 
book to vou exactly as you Judge and measure. This, however, 
can hardly be the meaning : it rather refers to the Judgment of 
God up»on men, both in the future Day of Judgment and in 
His present treatment of them ; so the modem commentators 
generally. 

t So N^ider, Sleek, Tholuck(D, Kuindl, Oodet, Achelis, Feine, 
Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon, and others. It is the view of Kostlin, 
Feine, EUlgeofeld, and H. Boltzmann, that this verse as it now 
appesn is Judaiz^, to make it a polemic against the heathen 
above on Mt ; reference is made to the Teaming of the 
Tw^ve Apo8tl99, ix. 5, which reads, ‘ But let no one eat or drink 
of your Eucharist except those who have been baptized into the 
name of the Lord. This was what the Lord referred to when He 
said “Give not that which is noly unto the dogs.**’ Ibbeken 
thinks the verse refers to the use by Christians of heathen 
tribunaliu as in 1 Co 6^-4. Neither of these views is required to 
explain this teaching wlrch has an excellent general sense and 
import 


In Mt 7'''“=Lk 11®"“ we have another section 
extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 
presence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
m no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contained is that God is ready and 
willing to give all His blessings to men, since He 
is a loving Father who provides — better than any 
human parent t — ^for His children. Men, there- 
fore, are to feel free to pray to Him for all things. 
The thought is similar to that set forth in Mt 
6*.»-84 . there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritual not less than 
material. The injunction to pray is thrice re- 
peated, ‘ ask — seek — knock,’ without difference of 
meaning in the sev eral clauses, in order to produce 
great empha.sis. Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by God ; tlie obvious 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6®"^®), for the sole purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt 6®®), and with full submission to 
God’s will (Mt 26®®* '*®). Our petitions must permit 
God to answer them in the way which He Knows 
to be best, and our trust in His wisdom, povrer, 
and love must be complete. 

Mt 7^®=Lk 6®^ as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
oi/v which intrc^uces the verse (mistakenly dropped 
from K*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,:!: and ^ds the clause, ’for this 
is the law and the prophets.’ § The idea contained 


* So Achelis, Feine, Godet, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Stier, and Tholuck to find a logical relation of these 
verses to the verses which precede them. Feine, Weizsacker, 
H. Holtzmann, and B. Weiss think that Luke has the original 
setting for the para^ph, which may be true ; but it is also 
possible that in botm Gospels this material is detached. In 
Luke, at any rate, it has received a topical association. A com- 
parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
first two verses in each : the second two verses in each account 
vaiy, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the ‘ egg and the scorpion ’ perhaps to 

balance the threefold *ask, seek, knock.’ The last verse of 
each account (Mt 7ii=Lk Ills’) is quite the same, with two 
significant exceptions : (a) instead of Matthew’s iyabm, Luke 
has TvivfA* kym, which l^oluck, Achelis, and even Steinmeyer 
regard as a gloss, due to the prominence which the Holy Spirit, 
as the personification of all good things, attained in primitive 
Christian thought ; instrad of ^tthew’s « irttriip viumv i 
vif 9vpct¥»7t, Luke has o iretrr,p i H tvpttvn, a peculiar expression 
of which various explanations are given ; see Feine, Jahrb. /. 
Protest. Theol. 1885, p. 74; Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 386; H. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. u. d. Synoptiker^ p. 125. The Lukan 
reading as it stands cannot be ongmal. Some text-witnesses 
delete the second ij but this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
the %l •upwv came m under the influence of the ityfv, 

to indicate the place from which the Spirit was given ; and 
then, subsequently, the •ipttvv was imperfectly turned to 
account in connexion with the • xttTitp. 

t The phrase, ' if ye then, being evil ’ contrasts men, 

in their unperfect, selfish, and sinful lives, with God, who is 
perfect in love and holiness. The argument is a minore ad 
majus : if limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? ^ - 

t Mt 7^3 T«cvr» dip trat tftXfjrt wtOrn vpuv m mvBptt^stt 
sCrm; mai vfMue sfiuri «uT«iV* y»p irrip c^pi/i^ $uti M 

wp 9 ^,Ttti. Lk 6^ xstt xetdeie BiXtri TiSnv u/jup m ipQpattft^ 
tTMun miivdf It would be difficult to explain these two 

divergent forms as coming from a common Greek original ; 
perhaps thev represent two lines of transmission, arising from 
two different translations into Greek of the same brief Aramaic 
utterance. It is noticeable that in this verse, as in the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other jMrtions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesus in a fuller, finer literary 
form, which in every instance has commended itself to the 
Christian Church as the better expression of Jesus’ thought 
and spirit. 

S Luke’s source did not contain this clause, pwhaps for the 
usual reason that it was too Jewish. The case is the same in 
Lk 1025-sw=Mt 2233-40 j=Mk I2»3i, where Matthew’s clause, ‘On 
these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the pro- 
phets,’ is entirely absent from Luke’s account, and in Mark’s 
account is differently worded, ‘ There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 
this passage, as in many others, the more Jewish First Goqw^ 
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In this teaching is closely related to that of ‘ loving 
one's neighbour as one's self ' ; this idea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv 19^®), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two great 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 22*®^). St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘Golden Rule,’ which marks 
the high place that it holds in tbe Gospel teaching. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal application everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social conduct. It inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.* Jesus wishes by means of it to con*ect 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
structs the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘ So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never as a means only.’ 
It is still the rule rather than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, soi ial 
rank, or public office, are in a position to command 
others, aouse them by ignoring their personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of 
their labour, withhmding from them oppoitunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in otlier ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. This con- 
dition of present society is essentially un-Christian, 
and is to be counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel. For this achievement the ‘ Golden Rule ’ 
can be exceedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well-trained judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would liiniseli like 
to receive. In this manner the * Golden Rule ’ 
will be fulffiled.f 

has better preserved the oririnal saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot be denied as a possibility that the clause in Mt 7 ^^ stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaintic retouching (us 
in Mt or by misplacement, or through liturgical usage. 
As for the meaning of Jesus* words in Uiis connexion, the 
Golden Buie * is the law and the prophets’ in the sense that it 
states the principle on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
build up a real human brotherhood (cf. Bo 13^-, Gal 5^4). This 
is true, even though the Law and the Prophets did not fully 
accomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the ideal 
towards which they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
history and teaching were inspired by the some God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thus with deliberate intention that He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significantly 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, * Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets : 1 came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil ’ (Mt 5i7). 

* See esp. O. Holtzmax^ Leben Jem ( 1901 ), p. 180 . 
t Sayings similar to this of Mt 7^2 are founcl m pre-Ohristian 
and post-Ohristian Jewish writing, and also among Greek, 
Boman, and Oriental peoples, sbowmg that this principle of life 
was not first formulated, or exclusively formulated, oy Jesus. 
This does not impugn Jesus’ orupnality or authority, but indi- 
cates that truth aui the desire for goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ac 17^^). Jesus, however, so changed tihe wording of this 
principle as to give it a new force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else ajipesOT— but posiHvelyt 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. LegaUsm says, ‘ Thou shalt not * do this and that— 
a system of repression ; the Gospel of Life says, ' Thou shalt * do 
countless good and helpful things— a system of development. 
The difference is like that between the false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constantly, ‘ Don’t do this, don't 
do that ’ ; the true method fills the child’s mind with lovely and 
useful thix^ to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
servi^ Jewish forms of the Golden Buie may be seen in 
To 418 ‘That which thou hatest, do to no one’ ; also in the 
sayiiu attributed to Hillel, ‘ WaaX» thou hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another : this is the whole of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it’ (Bab. Shab. f. 8L 1). The non-Jewish 
tor^ are n]^erou; Isocrates wrote, "A 6^’ iripatt 

mi/rM vMf wMurt; the Stoic maxim was, 


k. The Duty of Righteousne8s,--‘'Mit 7““*=Lk 
(cf. Lk 13-^* *). The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment. Jesus solemnty enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under- 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this rigliteousness does not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
what God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 7 ^*’ belonged originally to the 
Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7^'^“, but, on the view that 
71S-27 ig a concluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the !Mattha3an position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 13^- ; perhaps it 

can be maintained in reply that these ])assages are 
not parallel, but belong to dillereut occasions, and 
are rightly placed in each of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu- 
sive, so tliat to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. The ‘ small gate ’ and the 
‘narrow way’ forcibly express this idea. The 
figure is perhaps dra>\n from the Orienlal city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(cf. He 11^*^ 1*2“-, Rev 21-). The ‘gate’ signifies 
one's entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘w'ay’ signifies his earnest life thereafter. t 
Jesus’ statement that ‘ few will find their way into 
the kingdom ’ is perhaps best explained out of the 
circumstances of Hi& ministry, instead of being 
taken eschatologically as in Luke. It would tlieu 
refer to the small number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured as a result of His work — a fact 
which must have impressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. H its rejdy was thufe along the line of His 
teaching about the grow th of the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was re<iuired to achieve numbers and 
maturity.^ The parallel saying in Lk 13-^, which 
is made by it.s context (vv.^***) to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states — 
not that the whole number will be small, which 

* Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris ’ ; and in Confucius e 
read, ‘ Do not to others what 3 ou would not wish done to \'our- 
self’ (Legiije, Chinese Classics, i. Other i)arallcl 8 'ha\e 

been collect^ by Wunsche and W'etstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayings 03 the Jewish Fathers^ (1897), p. 142 f. 

* This 18 the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew’s discourse ; while Mt 7 ^ 8. 14 ig 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feme, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comixinson of the Matthsean and Lukan 
passages shows that Matthew as usual has the longer and more 
literary form, while Luke gives much the same idea in briefer 
form and different words. In the former the figures are the 
‘gate’ and the ‘w'ay,’ in the latter it is the ‘door.’ The final 
^use of each passage is strikingly varied : Matthew reads, tuati 
iktpfM tifiv M tupirMfTt; while Luke reads, •rt 'r0XX«4, ktym 

vtuff lifirr,nvrn xeti irxCtua-iv. According to Luke, 

the statement was made by Jesus in reply to a specific request 
from some one, ‘Lord, are they few that be saved?’ and after 
the close of the Galilaiun ministry when Jesus was Journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (13^^) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to be eschatological ; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrow 
way ’ appear suitable to the Sermon, since at this time Jesuit 
minist^ was meeting with large success— much more suitable 
would it have been after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galilaaan multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for the cross. Luke’s position 
of the saymg may therefore be better than that of the First 
Gospel, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved by Matthew. 

t tri is read at the beginning of v.i4 by nearly all modem 
editors and commentators, on the authority of KB and other 
important witnesses. W, which is preferred by T.anhmn.nn^ 
Tregelles, Meyer, and Achelis, has strong secondary attestation 
t Similarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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coold^ not be true on any possible view of Jesus’ I 
teaching or of the world — but that ‘ many will fail.* j 
If the saying is authentic iu this form (it may have 
become modified when an escliatological meaning * 
was read into it), Jesus is more likely to have 
intend^ it lu a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of tiie Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 7^* the significant term to denote tlie full, 
blessed existence which comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so common in the Gosijel 
of John ( I* 86 58*- 86- 86 6-’^- 88* 51 IQIO ) Q^CUrS 

but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Gospels 
(cf. Mt 19“). 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it apjiears 
in Mt 7“'8®=Lk quite surely belongs as a 

whole to the historical discourse.* Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain righteousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, and how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers f against whom He warns them 
are all those morally blind and ull^^orthy indi- 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding reprehcntatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of d esus’ dav whom 
He desciibcd in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless lie had them in mind — blind guides (Mt 
lo*'*) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which they 
])erformed of teaching the people leligion.J If 
this was the explicit and primaiy reference of 
Jesus’ saying in v.^^^ there is no reji^on why it 
should not imi)licitly refer to other incoinpetent 
and bad teachers such as appnaied in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one ^^llo assumes to 
teach religion and morals \\ithout himself living 
the upright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus here gives warning. And whether 
they aie bad or good, false or tine tcacln*i>, can be 
known by their ‘fruits,’ i.c. by llieir cliniacter and 
their service. If they maniiesL the ‘Iruit ot the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul describes it in (jal o“*-% they 
w ill be trustw’orthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus basin mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
ino\ed by the verse wdiich immediately follow’s 
this paragraph, Mt 7'-b in w hich He says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Hea^en 
who do God’s w’ill. Jesus neither here nor else- 
W’here put the emphasis upon creed ajiai-t from 
character, wdiich the Church has done from the 
2nd cent, until our owm. His aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 

* For V.15 there is no parallel in Luke, but there is no reason 
to question its authenticity, and it is not foreign to tliis con- 
ne\ion. For v.tB also there is no parallel in Luke ; it niav be a 
verbal reproduction of Mt 3iu, perhaps imported into tliih con- 
text in transmission because ot the similarity of the fl^;ure and 
the them^ cf. Mt 1515, Jn 6 (so Feme, Wendt, and others). 
Again, V.20 is a repetition of v.i6», perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent expansion, resumptive of the mam thought after the 
interiiolation of v.b». And, finally, Lk 6^ is clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having perhaps its historical setting at Mt 125^- 
(so Feine against Wendt). The original portion of this para- 
graph may thus have been Mt 715-18 =Lk The two reports 

have the some idea in the same figure, but are peculiarly variant 
in manner of expression ; it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greek translation. 

t The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious truth and duty, and has no other import 
in this passage. 

t So Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figure 
of wolves and sheep w'as a common one among a pastoral people 
(cf. Is 11 ® Mt 1016 , Jn 1012 , Ac 202 »), but only here in the 
Bible is found the idea of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, as in 
,£sqp’8 Fables, 

§ There was never any Justification for the Roman Catholic 
view, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even by 
Luther, that the tutpsroi in these verses signin^ed primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. It is, of course, true that 
those who teach false doctrines cannot be safe guides, but the 
Bible i^htly interpreted is the criterion of sound doctrines, not 

the pronouncements of any ecclesiastical organization past, 
pissrait* or future. 


a system of theology. Love, mercy, and peace, 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, W’ere the tests of 
goodness which Jesus established (Mt 58-7*8‘2o8^""). 
Inasmuch as He came for the express purpose of 
making God’s wdll known, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make God's will manifest 
to men, He can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke’s form of 
the saying fi-*® is therefore equivalent to Matthew ’s, 
although BO ditterently worded.* As was seen in 
considering the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Thy will be done’ (^it 6^®), the will of God is the 
one thing to be accomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(Jn 686), and for this He would have us live (Mt 
1260 His statement that only such sliall 

‘ enter the Kingdom of Heaven ’ seems to be an 
intentional echo and return to the w oids of Mt 5*^. 

The follow ing tw’o verses, Mt 7 --- ■“, stand here 
in all probability as a result of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, w’hich appears 
original (13-®^*) ; and since tliey refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months of His 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, W’hich do not belong to 
this occasion and discourse, f Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesns, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 7 -^ in athrmingthat nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual attainment of right- 
eousness (cf. Lk 10“®). The profession of Chris- 
tianity, the pleaching of Christianity, even the 
production ot some good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the gi*eat 
Judgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
God s will iu and through one’s self. And Luke 
adds (1386‘8®}, what is geimano to this connexion, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last’ (cf. Mt 8 “^- 19^) ; i.e. 
some who, like the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a gieat reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been selfish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God ; w Idle 
other obscure and once desjused persons sliall find 
a welcome tliere (cf. Lk IS®"^^).^ 

And, finally, the dutj’^ of righteousness is most 

* 721 Ov tritS 0 }Jyvv (Ml Ki^is *^pis tl; •r'f.i 

Tvv npttyoiv, u?./' o rrtiMV to bzXr.ua, ro'j Tttrpcs ptov rol iv 
T61; evpxvoii. Lk 0 '^ Tl hi fjki xoikuri Kiipu xopit, x*t ou TOiUvt 
« ?.iyau , 

t bo Feine, Godet, Ibbeken. W'eizsacker, W’endt, and others. 
The parallel sajings, Mt 7~‘ =Lk lo** , gi\e the same idea, 
with wide diver^jeuue of expression. It may be true, as Ibbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt 722 sound improbable 
on Jesus’ lq>8 (certainly they arc foreign to the Sermon), and 
they may therefore refiect the e\])eriences of the AjKistohe age. 
But Lk 1328 * W^e did eat and drink m thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ is also not without difficulty, because 
so insipid and un-Jcwisb. The better explanation is that the 
Matthaean verses are authentic, but belong to the close of the 
ministry ; while Lk 1328 has been universalized. In the second 
verse o*! each passage, Mt 725 =Lk 1327, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, * Depart 
bom me, ye that work iniquity,’ is a quotation from Ps 08 (cf. 

Mt 25^1) ; its two Greek forms here, xroxvpurt al 

ipyetliofjbtvoi Ti;v ettopuav (Mt.) and xToo-TTirt air* ipcov, iravn; ipyarau 
ahmois (Lk.), present an interesting minute problem of transla- 
tion and transmission. 

t Mt 721*28 has a value also for determining the Christological 
conceptions of the Synoptic Gosiiels. See ixirticularly Schlatter 
in ^eiUwalder Studien (1895), pp. 83-105. This passage is o^ ' 
one of a number where Jesus appeal's as ulaimmg the Divine 
prerogative of Judge at the Final Judgment (Mt 2551-46 iu52f. 
1127-Wi, Mk 858, Lk 2018 ; cf. Jn 627 1248, Ac 1731, Ro 216, 2 Co 610), 
a function appropriate to the Messiah. It would require a 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explain this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exaggerated Apostolic appreciation of 
Him. The uniqueness of Christ in mission, person, teaching, 
and career^in other words, His Divinity— cannot well be deiiira 
by a serious historical interiiretation of the Gospels ; and when 
I this uniqueness is recogmz^ it is not difficult to aduit Jesutf 
I office as Judge. 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
discourse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt 7““^=lik 6"“").* That this piece belongs to 
the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
(as the o^v in v.^ suggests), can be considered 
certain. The parable follows logically upon 
enlarging and enforcing the teaching therein. It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. The life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is wonderfully beautiful, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence J esus meets them w^it h 
the solemn affirmation that the duty of actuallv 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be of no avail for them to have listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God’s will He has described to them. 

5. The Relation of the Sermon on the 
Mount ro Jesus’ Teaching as a whole.— The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was given in the middle portion of Jesus’ Gali- 
Isean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God — what it 
consisted in, what it broug[ht to men, what it 
required of men, w'hat relation He Himself sus- 
tamed to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac- 
tice purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

J esus confined His teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this field He dealt with essen- 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or vith the 
casuistry of etmcs. Consequently, He taught again 
and again the same things, to difihrent persons, 
under different circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A close organic relation unites all 
Jesus’ teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospel was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men could 
comprehend and communicate Jesus’ teaching. 
His was a universal message which all could 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been abundantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and greatm: impulse to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human race). The true righteousness is de- 
termined by God ; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religious 
truths. The ideal of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization he is responsible 
to GUkI. The aim of man’s life is to achieve that 
personiJ character and service which fulfil the 
true manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 

* See the text of both passes quoted above under i. 8. The 
Lukan form of the parable is conspicuously secondary hi char- 
acter ; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
description is generalised so as to be adapted to any locality. 
Matthew, on ue other hand, gives a faithful picture of the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Galilee. Agadn, 
also, the Uteraiy superiority belongs to the First GospeL 


all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The Kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de- 
termine and accomplish tnis ideal condition ; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to * Seek supremely 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills’ (Mt 6^, Lk 12si; cf. Mt 22«-«»). And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
acteristic ; it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by each man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created by 
God in His own image, men must attain to God- 
likeness ; and this attainment is, first of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. Tliose 
persons will achieve perfect self-realization wdio 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of Go<l to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of His teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is none the less true that the implica- 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on -which the discourse 
rests. The passages, ]Mt 5^^*” only state 

what all the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is ‘ the Son of God ’ in the highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical study or critical treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
accomplished upon the earth. 

Literature.— For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Sermon on the Mount in the extra-canonical Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see esp. Resch, 

ParaZlettexte a d. Evangmeny Teil 1 (1893), pp. 62-114 ; Teil 2 
(1895), pp. 62-106. For ideas and expressions akin to those of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Rabbinic literature, see W'eber, 
Judiadie Theclogie^ (1897) ; Wiinsche, Neus BeitrMB z. Erlau^ 
tftrung d. Evangelien aits Talmud u. Midrasch (1878) ; Dalman, 
Die Wane JesUy Bd. 1 (1898) [Eng. tr. 1902]. 

From the Patristic period the only specific separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustme, de Sermons 
Domini in Monte (Op., ed. Bened. voL iii) [Eng. tr. in * Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,' pp. 63] ; it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing much that is of permanent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt lurther with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 

S ublished under the title, qf the Sermon on the 

(aunty drawn from the Writvnge of <8^ Auguetine (3rd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretauons of Origen, 
Comm, an MaMhew (Op.^ ed. Lommatssch. vols. iiL iv.); 
Jerome, Comm, an Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.); 
0hr3'soetom, Homilies on Matthew (Qp,, ed. Montfaucon, voL 
vii.); Hilarius Pictaviensis, Comm, an Matthew (Op., ed 
OberthUr, vol. vii.) ; the work of the Auotor Operis Jmperfectiy 
and the very brief matter in the Comm, on the Four Gospels 
by Theophylact and Eutbymius Zirabenus. 

From the Reformation period me important interpretaUca 
by Luther is first to be named, Comm, on Matthew (works, ed. 
Walch, vol. vii.); and after him, Oalidn in his Harmony of 
Matthewy Marky and Luke (Forks, ed. 1886-1838, vols. L ii.X 
The three Roman Catholic works of most value are the Comm, 
on the Four Gospels by Maldonatus, Jansenius, and Cornelius a 
Lapide. The extensive but unimportant ^t- Reformation 
literature can be seen in full in l^luck. Die Bergrede Christi^ 
pp. 80-40 [Eng. tr. pp. 41-49]. 

The Modem period has provided many works upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 
standard work upon the subjcKst for the past seventy years has 
been that of Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christi (1st ed. 1888 ; 6th 
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•d. Gotha, 1872, pp. 484 [Enfi:. tr. from 4th Germ, ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1800, pp. 448]), and this still remains the most valuable 
volume on the Sermon, although a portion of the contents is 
now antiquated. Next in extent and importance is the equally 
elaborat-e work of Achelis, l>ie Bergpredigt (Bielefeld, 1875, pp. 
402). Other works of scientific character, but smaller dimen- 
■ions, are : Feine, * Die Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus u. 
bei Lukas,' in Jahrbucher Mr Proteittantinche Theologies 1885, 
pp. 1-85; Steinmeyer, Die Rede dee Uerm avf dem Berge 
(Berlin, 1885, pp. 156); Ibbeken, Die Bergpredigt Jeeua (2nd 
ed., Einbeck, 1890, pp. 216); Hugo Weiss (Bom. Gath.), Die 
Bergpredigt Chrieti (Freiburg, 1892, pp. Ill); Grawert, Die 
Bergpredigt nouih Malthaue (Marburg, 1900, pp. 77) ; Heinrici, 
Die Bergpredigt^ quellenkritiech untereucht (Leipzig, 1900, 
pp. 81), and a second part dealing with the interpretation is 
promise ; Bacon, Sennon on the Mount (New Tork, 1902, pp. 
258). — Homiletic treatments of the Sennon are numerous in 
German, French, and English. An anonymous work. Die 
Bergpredigt (Gutersloh, 1881, pp. 48) ; Grullich, Die Bergpredigt 
dee Berm Jeeu Chrieti (Meissen, 1886, pp. 148) ; Haniisch, Die 
Bergpredigt deg Herm (Breslau, 1901, pp. 35) ; kaiser, Die Berg- 
predigtdegHermQjovgzi^s lO^Jl), pp. 521 ; Monneron, Le Sermon 
8ur la Montague rtausanne, 1889, pp. 412) ; J. B. Bousset, Le 
Sennon aur la Montague (Pans, 1900, pp. 150 [Eng. tr., New 
York, 1900, pp. 144]). The best English work is bv C. Gore, The 
Sennon on the Mount (London, 1896, pp. 218); it contains 
much, however, that is only of local ecclesiastical interest; 
further, W. B. Carpenter, 7'he Gieat Charter oj Christ (London, 
1895, pp. 300). Of special importance are the works of B. Weiss, 
Meyer-Kommentar uber da^ Matthuusevantfelium (Gottingen, 
18$I8X and of H. Holtzmann, Hand-Commentar uber die Synop- 
tiJeer (8rd ed., Freibui^, 1000) ; other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Meyer, Morison, Keii, Broadus, Kuhel, Bruce, et al.), 
Luke (Godet, Plummer), and both Matthew and Luke (Bengel, 
Bleek, Olshausen, Ewald, Fritzsche, Kuinul, Nosgen, et. al.) 
are of varying usefulness. 

Literature upon siiecial portions and aspects of the Sermon 
has been cited in the footnotes. (j. W. VOTAW. 
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The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that era of Israel itish histoiy which 
begins with the Keturn of the Jews from Babylon 
(B.C. 538) and ends with the Fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal 
point of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
formation of the conditions of Jewish life. At 
the outset, Judaea, whiidi was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of Judah, forms 
a small province of tlie Persian, and aiterwards 
of the Greek Empire. The population, at first 
scanty and poor, gi’adually increases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. 15ut internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. reaches such a lieii^lit that 
this Seleucia monarch, in the pride of liis Greek 
culture, but with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out tlie proper 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme danger 
is unexpectedly followed by a brilliant revival of 
the Jewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
people themselves in this light. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, and the Has- 
monaean princes not only Income high priests, but 
finally assume the title of *king.’ This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
people are rudely awakened their dream. 

The internal dissensions that followed the death 
of c^een Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
the Komaas, and lead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Pompey (B.C. 63). The Homans do not, how- 
ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to 
contiMae under a variety of changing forms, until 
at last the perpetual discontent of the Jews leads 
lo the outbreak of the desperate war for freedom, 


which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

From tlie spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the develojiment of Judaism in opposition 
to the national life and the religion of the pre- 
exilio period. The deeper foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spirit underwent during the Exile. No- 
where else in the history of mankind is there an 
instance of a people being transformed in so 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon. They left 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
actual state of things, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. To the actual world tliey 
sought to accomm^ate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew entirely into that spiritual world 
which was constructeci wholly according to those 
dogmatic principles. They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the sake of which 
they submitted to the burdensome prescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to sliield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to bail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier Tieriods of the post-exuic era, filled those 
outward forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the ideas created by men like Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, sucli as the Psalms and the Book 
of Job, toucli us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those prophets, because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But the conditions under which the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contact with the heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves there were men of a 
dilierent disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre-exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
in the land* there grew up an ever-increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts wuth opposition without and within, not 
only was the stricter Judaism disturbed, but it 
>vas driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems and to new develoxmients. The 
fruits of these spiritual struggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptic litera- 
ture seeks to free itself from national limitations 
and takes a start iii the direction of universal- 
ism. It may he safely concluded that, in this move- 
ment, contact with foreign forms of thought Avas 
not without importance— primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greex world. 

i. Distribution of the Jewish Population 
IN THE Holy Land. — Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israelites who were scattered in 
various lands, t^e Jewish population was at first 
confined to Judeea proper, from which the Israel- 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (Gr. TouSatoi, Germ. ‘Juden,* Eng. ‘Jews*). 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller in the sonthem 
direction than in pre-exilic times. Whereas for* 
merly Beersheba was regarded as the southern 
limit, the part of Jndma that lay to the south had 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilic coiiinmnity was at 
first far too weak to drive back the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Edom and Judaea 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.c. by the town of 
Beth-?ur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the reswctive terri- 
tories also at an earlier period. According to 
Neh 6*, the original N.W7 bounda^ appears to 
have been the Plain of Ono {hik *ath ^Ono^ probably 
the modem Kefr-dnCt). But at a later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at constant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lydda, Bamatnaim, 
and Aphaerema (1 Mac 11^). In the Maccalwan 
period, however, Judtea underwent considerable 
expansion. The three places just named were 
taken from the Samaritans and restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (BJ III. iii. 5 ; 
Ant, XIV. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Judaea ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modem Berkit) in the hill- 
country and Korese (now J^urdwa) in the Jordan 
Valley. The country in the south inhabited by the 
Edomites, which now bore the name Idumcea^ was 
conquered by John Hyrcanus. As it was originally 
Israelitish land, the inhabitants were compelled 
to adopt the Law and submit to circumcision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor- 
mity with the prescription of I)t 23*** ), they were 
regarded as Jews, although they continue to be 
called Idumaeans. That tliey also regarded them- 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the words attiibuted to them by Josephus 
[BJ IV. iv. 4, tC)v varpitav lepQv , . . ttjs KOipijs 
irarpldos), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten. f On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, which had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was preponderatingly heathen, al- 
though considerable JeAvish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa (Jaffa) Avere the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judaea. During 
the war for freedom it played, accordingly, a 
prominent part, and had to be tAvice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ant, vil. xi. 4 ; BJ ii. xviii. 10, 
III. ix. 2). 

To the north of Judaea lay Samar ia, which 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang partly from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixture through the heathen peoples who were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf. 2 K 
Iii course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-wUl shoAvn by the Samaritans toAvards the re- 
turning JeAvs kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern neighbours. 
Matters came to an open breach when tlie Samari- 
tans built a temple of their OAvn upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renounced all connexion Avith the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the JeAvs, acknowledged the Law, 
but the breach remained irrepar^le, and the 
Samaritans continued excluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname ‘Guth- 
feans’ (Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, XI. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the port even of the otherwise mild Ben Sira 

* On Neh cf. now, above all, E. Meyer, EfUttehung dea 

Jvdentuma, 106 f., 11411. 

i Josephus says of Herod that, as an Iduniaan, he was 
only half a Jew {Ant. xiy. xii. 2). On the other hand, when 
Ajirnppa I. once felt hart by the epithet ‘ foreigner’ in Dt 1710, 
the prople, whom he had gained over by his friendly offices, 
^ried out, * Thou art onr brother' (Meg. viL 8). 


(Sir 50“** ‘Tavo nations my soul abhorreth, and 
the third is no people : the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Sichem*), AA|as repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attacks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequently pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout w^ay by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk Mk 10'; Jos. Ant. XX. 
vi. 1). The destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyrcanus mode no change in these re 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee, we learn from 1 Mac 5 that in 
the course of the post -exilic period JeAvs had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of the 
2iid cent. B.C. these Avere still so feAV that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula- 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It Avas not until the time of 
Aristobulus I., as Schiirer (GJV^ L 275 f.) Avas 
the first to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
Ave have unfortunately no more precise informa- 
tion, were compelled on the same ground as the 
Idumaeans to adopt the LaAv (Jos. Ant. XIII. xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, hoAvever, that there Avere 
further settlements of Jcays of purer birth in these 
fertile districts, so that they became more com- 
pletely Judaized. It is characteristic in this re- 
spect that Judith (8*®) speaks of ‘our fathers,’ i.c. 
the ancient Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee Avas essentially JeAvisli, and had its 
Pharisees and scribes (Lk 7®**, Mt 8^®), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt 12®, Lk 4^® 7®). The designa- 
tion ‘ lialf-JeAvs ’ is never applied to the Galila^ans 
as it is to the Idumaeans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
Avest of I^ke IJCileh, marked tlie boundary be- 
tAveen the land inhabited by JeAvs and the territory 
of the Tyrians, t 

A similar condition of things prei^ailed also in 
the country to the cast of the Jordan, Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of JeAvs, 
who, hoAvever, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas MaccaUeus brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 5*^). But at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans- Jordan ic tract Avas 
conquered by Alexander Jannmus, and the LaAv 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the case of the Idummans (cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. 
XV. 4). As the boundaries of Percea (|*n;n i^y), the 
district inhabited by the Jews, Josephus gives: 
Pella on the north, Philadeljihia on the east, and 
Maclimrus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans- Jordanic country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were specially 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batansea, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, and Trachonitis) 
the popidation Avas half-heathen half- Jewish (Jos. 
BJ III. iii. 5f.). But the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Jews Avliom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. xvii. ii. 13). 

The task which, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews — the task of maintain- 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world — 
was thus an extremely difficult one ; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 

* Quite remarkable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri- 
buted to Johanan b. Zaccai (Jerus. Shatfbath 15d): ‘Galilee, 
Galilee, thou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find em> 
ployment among robbers.* 

t Of. Buhl, GAP 72. 
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the rapid development of commerce brought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduce many 
non-Jewish elements into the land. The attractive 
influence which Greek culture exercised over the 
Jews is shown by the history of events immediately 
preceding the Maccabscan era ; and even the Has- 
monmans who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, so that Aristo- 
bulus I. actually receiv^ the surname of ^tXiWrjv 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Herod the Great, too, 
in spite of his essentially barbarian nature, sought 
to pose as a patron of Greek culture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and w^'iters, had his 
sons educated at Home, and made his appearance 
as a pure Greek in the HeUenistic cities that were 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
same course was pursued by his successors. 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Greek stamp, which may account for 
the fact that Jesus never visited it. The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
rej>cat, a very difficult task ; much more difficult in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
found themselves in unequivocal opjiosition to their 
environment. 

ii. Languages. — The language of the Jew's 
who returned to Palestine from ilabylon was Old 
Hebrew. P>ut even during the Persian domination 
Aramaic^ vliich was then the language of com- 
merce and diplomacy, l»egan to force its waj^ 
among the Je>\s as with the nei 'rhhouring peoplcb. 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extracts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd cent. D.C., is written partly in Aramaic. 
At the time of Christ the ordinaiy .speech of the 
people had come to he A i amaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josephus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older Jewisli literature. 
The necessary consequence of this change was the 
custom of having the pas.sages of Scripture which 
were read in tlie synagogue followed hy an 
Aramaic translation — a custom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an ancient inheritance. The 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, differed somewhat in different parts of 
the country, varying again amongst the Samaritans 
ajs compared with the Jews.* 

The Old Hebrew language yielded, however, 
only gradually to the Aramaic idiom, and, before 
it disappeared, it developed a final species, the 
80 -called New Hebrew. Even after men had 
begun to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
btill composed ; e.g. the Book of Chronicles (c. 300 
B.C.), the Book of Sirach (not long after 200), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccabtean 
period, and the Book of Ecclesiastes, The Has- 
moneean rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speech, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show ; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
f^m the middle of the last century B.C., and to 
the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra, composed 
after the Fall of Jerusalem. Later still, Hebrew 
continued to be for long the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent, a.d.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to be a living 

« Of. Mt 2679 ; Dalman, Grammatik dea Hid.-pdL Aramaisch, 
i8&» JH§ WorU Jeau, L 64. 


lan^age, and subsequently played the same r61t 
as Latin did in the Middle Ages. See, farther. 
Driver, LOT® 503 ff. 

Along with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to take into account, for NT times, also the Greek 
language. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek culture paved the way 
also for the language of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of this is afforded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the languages of the 
Jews. A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of 
musical instniments (Driver, l.c. 501). In all 
probability pnsK of Ca 3® must also be considered 
Greek ( = 0opeto*^), and perhaps we should assi^ 
to the same category some other terms in the 
Song of Songs {l.c. 449"n. ). In tlie Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, again, w^e have Heb. renderings of Gr. 
forms or expression, such as mo mbj;^=65 irpdr- 
reiv, nn^=v<f> etc. In the post-Biblical 
literature we encounter a large number of 
Greek loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* It is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmonscans w’e find Hebrew legends side by side 
with the Greek, the coins of the Herod mmily 
bear only Greek inscriptions. It may be held as 
certain that eveiy Jew who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who w'as brought into contact with the court, 
understood and si)oke Greek. Traders also must 
be assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
with this tongue. And those Jews who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken M'ould doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as well as the 
Aramaic language. But how far it was customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know- 
ledge of tins language had penetrated among the 
general body of tlie people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Sofa ix. 14, during 
the war with Quietus [so read instead of ‘with 
Titus’] in 115-117, it was forbidden that any one 
should teach his son Greek. From this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. It was also an import- 
ant circumstance that Jerusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the rallying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jews, but of those ’whose 
homes were in all other lands. Only a very small 
proTKirtion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of returning to their homes, would 
settle in Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew, Boetlius, 
to be high priest would draw a number of Alex- 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf. Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 3). 
Special synagogues were built at Jerusalem for the 
use of those foreigners "who did not understand 
the language of the country (Ac 6®; Tos. Megilla 
iii. 6). Proselytes also would come from other 
lands to settle in Jerusalem. In this way soma 
knowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused in Judsea as well. In Jn 12®®®* we h^r 
of Greeks (TJXXijm, i.e, either Jews of the Dia- 
spora [?] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 
duce them to Jesus — a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Greek. That 
the same was the case with Jesus Himself cannot be 

* As examples may be cited : M3n9K iwm.px.Ht ’^13 
pmrOD rvtiiptoVf Tia'Bp xmTfiyttpt *?13ms HmWfiKH 

'0*0 Tint4, KBB^JKBp icmrk Xirra, j'pniB o-ftvitxiiMr, 'I'jS /3«X«»|7#», 
Less numerous are the Latw loan-words, the 
majority of which, morrover, came in through the Greek : e.g. 
UDip'^ decumaniy rw'rB'pon dieciplina. Cf. S Krauss, 
Griechieche und Lcdeinieche LehnwSrUr im TcUmud, Midraewk 
und Targum, 1-2 (1898-99X 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have been utilized, although this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. We may 
compare the occasion when Josephus {BJ v. ix. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. iL 5) tliat on such occasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 

iiL Political Constitution. —The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in tue enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were these taxes at times, and such was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of them, that there w’as scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
{Ant. XII. iv. 3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by oflScers of the king (1 Mac 1^). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him {yepovffla, Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3).t This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Nell 5^^) ; but, after the nigh priest obtained the 
right of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. SANHEDRIN in vol. iv.). The succession 
of legitimate high priests (the * anointed’ of Dn 
9^*) was violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the Hasmonseans by their 
valour and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona- 
than high priest, and thus ruler of the nation of 
the Jews. The grateful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative : he was to 
take charge of the sanctuary, appoint the officials, 
etc., and in his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mac 14^®^-). Through the conquests 
which the Hasmonseans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to call themselves, kings) and of the 
Sanhedrin was materially enlarged. An im- 
portant epoch for the internal adn^istration was 
the reign of queen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhedrin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was broimht 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were henceforward under the Konian domi- 
nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished by Pompey’s withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Hyrcanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions were practically the same as those that 

* Cf. Schorer, OJVSiL ISflL, 6Sir.; Zahn, Btnleit. ins NT, L 
1-61 ; Delitsaoh, Boat avf Hoffnung, 1874, p. 186ff.; Kautzs^ 
Oramm. dea bibL Aram. 4ff.; Neubauer, ^udia Bibiica, Ox- 
ford, 1885, p 89fl. ; Dalman, Gramm, des jiid.-pal. Aram. 
84411., Die Warte Jeau, L 111., 6311. ; Biichler, Die Prietterund 
der KtUhu, 1885, p. 6111. ; A. M^er, Jeau Mutter^prw^, 1896 ; 
T. K. Abbott, Eaaaya ehiejiy on the Original Texta qf the Old 
and New Teatament, 1881, p. 12811. 

t Biichler {Die Tobiaden und Oniaden, 1899) and H. Winokler 
(Orient. Ltzg. iii. 87 ft.) maintain that the pre-Maocabnan high 
prieifts had no political power ; but their argumente are artifidal 
and not convincinK. 


existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.C. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanus 
of all political rule by dividing the whole county 
into five districts, whose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Homans (Jos. Ant, 
XIV. V. 4 ; BJ I. viii. 5). Cmsar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyrcanus his former power and gavw 
him the title of * ethnarch.’ But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyrcanus, but the crafty Idu- 
msean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Judica, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phosael and Herod apiiointed strategoi of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.C. 43), Antony named tlie two brothers 
‘tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and liecame 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmonivan Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Partisans, cost Hyrcanus and Pliasael their oflices, 
but Herod escaped to Rome, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the Jews. It was not until the year 
37 that he succeeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
rex socitts. Such a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally : after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the particmar country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius >vage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Homans w^ere engaged in war, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin money 
was restricted, and included omy coins of small 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
w’as its president, but the setting up of an inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this oflice of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion — a course of procedure quite con- 
trary to the Law, which intended this onice to be 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions. Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetrarch, 
had Galilee and Perma assigned to him, but was 
deposed in 37. Archelaus had been destined to 
rule as tetrarch over Judma and Samaria, but as 
early as the year 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, which he united more closely with the 
Homan Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, a Roman Procurator Ort- 
rpoaros, irf^fubv) chosen from the knightly boay, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Ceesarea 
on the seacoast ; but on the occasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the people was cdwaya 
most turbulent, he came to Jerusalem, where lie 
took up his residence in the former palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. The largest 
Homan garrison was stationed at Caesarea ; but 
smaller IMies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land — amongst others in 
Jerusalem, vmere they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish population being, 
it would appear, exempt from military servioA.* 
The taxes were now assigned to the imperuL 
* Of. Schttrer, OJV* 1. 460. 
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fiscus, and were levied by the Procurator, the 
iiighest financial official, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various communes. Tlie 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed out at a 
fixed sum to private officials (puhlicani).^ Both 
these * publicans ’ and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (cf. e.g. Lk 19’*'') ; on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
greatly nated and despised (* publicans and 
sinners,’ Mt 9^®** et al.). The taxation was 
probably connected with the division of the 
countnr into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capital. The Roman taxation of Judaea after the 
deposition of Archelaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the le^te Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed, f Finally, the 
Procurator was the highest judicial authority in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law* 
suits ; in pf^icular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being confirmed by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans {avfi^odXiov, Ac 25 ^^). 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-government, which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
{Ant, XX. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
chical, had now again an aristocratic constitution. 
But one essential and characteristic change was 
that the high priest was now aniK>inted by the 
Roman Procurator. This condition of things 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippa 
I., under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great ; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Juda*a, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa ii.), came 
directly under the Roman sway. The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Judaea prior to 
Agrippa I., except that the Romans handed over 
the right of nominating the high priest iirst to 
Herod of Chalcis (44-48) and tlien to Agrippa ll. 
The regular order of things came to an end witli 
the outbreak of the final war for freedom. Tlie 
land w^as divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial authority. But 
this organization gave way before the advance of 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots. He was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his life in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
office (Jos. BJ IV. iii. 8). After the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone for ever. The high priests disappeared along 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along with 
them. Henceforward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invincible strength to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews — the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughout the period in question was concentrated 
in the high priest and the Sanhedrin {yepovala, later 
cvif48pioK, hence jmnao). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underw^ent change, however, in 
the course of time. It reached its culminating 
point under the Hasmonseans, when the high 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 

* Cf. Schurcr, GJV^ ii. 181 f. 

t Job. Ant, xviii. i. L On Lk 2^-^ cf., above all, Schurer, 
La i. eC8ff. 


State. It was weakest under Herod, who left 
little room for other authorities beside him (cf. 
Jos. Ant, XIV. ix. 4). Those periods during which 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked tue 
normal stage of the jiower of these institutions. 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Judaea. It was 
otherwise when the Hasmonseans enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it continued to 
be so during the following periods. But upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judsea became once more the sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, the Samaritans being, of course, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the country the tetrarchs were the 
judicial heads (cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 6, and the 
expression &irl ijyef^vat sal pcuriXcis in Mt 1(F®). 

As to the functions of the Sanhedrin, there are a 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
pretty clear conception. In conjunction with the 
high priest it was the representative of tiie nation 
to foreim nations and princes (1 Mac 11*® 12® 13®®). 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mac 12®®; Jos. BJ iv. iv, 3 ; 
cf. Jth 4®). It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth 11^^), and made arrange- 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
cases being brought before it, and the decision 
lying with it when the inferior courts were not 
agi*eed (cf. Mt 6», Ac 4« 6*^ 6^® 22®®, and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ant, xiv. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, caused a number of its 
members to be put to death (i6. Xiv. v. 4); and 
when at a later period he appealed to this court, 
his action would appear to have been more pro 
fonna {ih. XV. vi. 2). Under the direct rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemning to death (Jn 18®^ ; cf. Jos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 1, and Jerus. Sanhedrin i. 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is clear 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Josephus. The statements of the Talmud on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannot 
be brought either in whole or in part into har- 
mony with the reality. Thus the high priest 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
lie exercised in connexion with the cultus. Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen by preference from the leading priestly' 
families, a special fondness being shown for those 
who had held the office of high priest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their M^ay into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
tliere, a minority though they were, in the times 
tliat followed. 

iv. Social Conditions.— The principal occupa- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, as in the 
earlier periods, was agriculture, 'with which cattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas ( 107 ffi ) projMjrly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled upon it, so that the 
great eitms did not fiourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the country ^K)pulation. ‘The 
land,’ says the author, ‘is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain and leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the other fruits 
and the dates cannot be numbered, while cattle of 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
nature land for them.’ Especially fruitful was 
Galilee, where Jesus spent most of His life, and 
from which He borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. A 
great many peo{)le found employment on the larger 
esta^, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
officials of all kinds attached to the service of a 
single house (cf. Lk 12^ 16^).* Fishing was a 
leading occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13^'*^*, 
Lk 5^® ; cf. also the reference in Mt 7®'* to bread 
and fishi corresponding to bread and flesh else- 
where). After the Jews, under the Hasmonaeans, 
gained access to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well. A variety of preparations 
were made from the fish that were caught, and 
these again played their part as articles of com- 
merce.f See, further, ait. Fishixg in vol. ii. 
Hunting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a livelihood ; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is 8hoA^m by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman.:): 

An important source of income in post-exilic 
times was that derived from the work of the dif- 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) ^^e have a graphic 
picture in Sir 38 ; that of others is illustrated by 
the Talmudic writing8.§ Ben Sira recognizes their 
importance (without them is no city built, and if 
they sojourn in a strange land, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them excluifed from all 
higher spheres of activity, such, for instance, as 
the public service (v.’®^*)* Tlie later scribes held a 
jwunder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indeed, supix)rting themselves by manual labour.il 

Commerce took a great stride in the Greek 
period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
possession of Joppa and other seaport towns, they 
began to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the^ trade of the world, Palestine was favour- 
ably situated in this respect. Ancient caravan 
roads led through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the wares were shipped ; Arab cara- 
vans brought the treasures of S. Arabia to the 
iwuthern part of the land, from which they could 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
further, art. Roads and Tbavel (in OT), below, 
p. 369 f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the products of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations with foreigners (Ps 107*-®®^, 
Pr 7^®^*, Sir 43®^). In Palestine there were both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir 26®®). The 
connexion between home-bom and foreign Jews 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales- 
tine with those financial transactions for which the 
JeAvs of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Babylon an excellent training 
schooLU Since such a condition of things was quite 
unknown to the traditional LaAv, and its enact- 


further, Vogeletein, JHe Landioirtaehajt in PcUuatindt 

t Herzfeld, Uandflagesah. 105 f. 
t lb. 103. Cf. also art. HumriNO in vol. iL 
§ Delitzsch, Handtcerkerleben zur Zeit Jean, 1876 ; Rieger, 
Varauch einer Technologie unA Terminologie der Uandtcerke in 
der Miachna^ 1804. 

I The characteristic saying of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he fdt impelled to thank God 
because He had formed them all to serve Him (i.e. to execute 
purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
division of labour amongst men (Jerua 

It is veiy significant that To lU represents Achiachams as 
purveyor* (»y*fmrr4,e)ot a foreign king. 


ments were felt to be hampering, Hillel devisod 
the so-called * prosbolc-rnle, whereby the legfd 
prescription as to the cancelling of all debts every 
seven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts. Driver, Deut. 
178 ft*.). The metnod of taking security was regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (cf. the Lexicons, s.v. nv-inK). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to be 
inserted. According to Josephus {BJ II. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in the 
public archives. As to the estimation in which 
mercantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparagingly os he does of artisiins. But 
at a later period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business ; cf. Tos. TMimutht Aviiere we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables W'hich Jesus borrows 
from coinniercial life (e.g. Mt 13^'*) The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact writh trade. 
See, further, art. Trade in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moi cover, 
to other branches of industiy. Thus inns sjiraiig 
up along the much frequented roads, ivheie the 
hosts had their charges lor attending to travellers 
(cf. Lk 10®^'- )• Tlie ‘ publicans ’ also, to whom the 
taxes Avere farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, Avere indebted to the groAving com- 
mercial intercour.'<e for their livelihood and lor the 
Aiv’ealtli Avhich they so often acquired. 

How far the civil oflicials — the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicated above 
— ^received payment cannot be made out Avritb cer- 
tainty. In many cases their office may be assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This Avould be the cas« s 
for instance, Avitli the elders of the cornmunity, 
the judges, the members of the Sanhedrin, etc. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that the 
labourer is Avorthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the nilers of the synagogue 
and the collectors of alms (npix ’K33), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (noarn '3in) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the ininier- 
ous officials attaomed to the court, who would l>e 
paid by the king. When Ave pass to the case of 
the priests and temide oflicials, Ave have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
Avere very considerable, and they increased Avith 
the increasing popul«fion and the growing Avealth. 
The Levites Av^ere entitled to a tenth of uie Avhole 
produce of the land, and had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu 18®“*). Other 
dues besides, of all kinds and in some instances 
A’^ery considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
for Avhat Josephus (Ant, XX. viii. 8) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the JeAvish State, when all legal 
relations were dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitical body was open to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of pnestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew up exact genealogies whose oorrectuesa 
was examined at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1 ; e. Ajnon. 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken merely of the priests who 

* Mt 10^0, 1 Co 07ff. A man e^aged to accompany one on a 
journey received, according to To 5^^ not only travelling ex- 
penses but wages, and a present after the Jonmey was ended. 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of which each had to officiate 
for a single week, but as a rule only twice a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
JeruBidem, but tliere were also some who had their 
home in other tow'ns of Judma, or even in Galilee. 
According to the calculations, somew^Jiat doubtful, 
indeed, of Biicbler {Die Pricster und der Kultxis 
im letzten Jahrzehnte des Jcrtis, Tempels^ 48 If.), 
the total number of priests in the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to about 20,000, of whom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalem. 

Of payment of teachers tliere is no mention. 
According to Shahhath i. 3, it was the synagogue 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These would receive 
at most a s»ilary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any case, the teachers of the Law 
and the scribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing ; on the contrary, if they were without means, 
they pursuetl some handicratt, or even engaged in 
trade, in older to gain a livelihood. — That^%.9i- 
cians received a fee when their services \\ ere over 
is plain from such passages as Sir 38-*, and Midrash 
^EkhCi on La 1®. 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
labourers, who owned no land, and had no lixeil 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (ct. 
the picturesque description in the parable of Mt 
When, not long before the outbreak of tlie 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus {Ant, XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
18,000 labourers w^ere thrown out of work, that it 
was resolved to utilize the treasure of the temple 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their wages even if they had 'svroiight 
only a single hour. See aLo art. Wages, below, 
p. 358. 

Quite different was the standing of tlie slaves 
proper, w’ho enjoyed no i»eisonal treedoin. Even 
Jews miglit fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (cf. Mt 18-®), or had 
been guilty of theft. The Law% how e\ er, contained 
a series or enactments (see full discussion of these 
in Driver, Deut. 18111*.) by which tlie slavery of 
a Jew had a time limit iiiqiosed upon it. By 
means of the combining metliod of exegesis, tins 
period W'as shortened still iiiore, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall wdlllin the six 
years’ period of service.* But, as the year of 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enactment 
could have no practical consequence. On the 
other hand, the later teachers oi the Law laid it 
down that a Jewdsh girl was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty, t It may 
further be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases Avould alw^ays be more 
rare, and that poor Jews w^ould be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the peojde, 
coupled with the organized methods for the relief 
of the poor (the third tenth every three yeais, and 
the collecting of alms in the synago^es). The 
majority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purcliase.^ See, 
farther, art. Servant in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Jew’s 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
difference, as w’as above remarked, presents itself. 
Instead of the smaU, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiah’s day, we see a numerous people, 
wbicb with energy and industry can turn to good 
aoooont the many sources of wealth that abound 

* Job. Ant. iv. viii. 28 ; cf. Saalschttts, Motaischet Bacht, 71& 

t Saalschtit^ l,e, 817. 

t With these foreign slaveB they had generally, according to 
the Talmud, a great deal of trouble ; cf. Zodok Kahn, L'enclav- 
eige sOan la Biblf et U Talmud, 1867, p. 178 f. For an earlier 
period, cf. Sir 88‘^-. 


in their land. In spite of their longing for Messi- 
anic times, in spite of the unreality of their world 
of ideas, they displayed in real life much a^oit- 
ness and a remarivable turn for business, so that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra- 
ordinary energy is ati'orded by the circumstance 
that, although they w’ere very heavily burdened 
with taxes, thej’ were not reduced to po\ erty, but 
on the contrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The former w'ere based upon the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (esp. Lv 2® 

[Heb. Nu 18®**“), with w’hich certain 

prescriptions from Deuteronomy (l4‘-“*‘'* 18^*®)* w’ere 
combined. The principal due w'as the Levites’ tenth 
of all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
w’hich the most painful exactness was sliowm by 
strict Jew’s (cf. Mt 23*-®). But before the titliing 
of the produce of the soil there w’as a twofold due 
deducted: the first-fruits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Schiirer, GJV^ ii. 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and liunej’ ; and 
the terumd, which was not exactly measured, but 
W’as understood to be the fiftieth jiart (see Schiirer, 

I, c, 240 f.) of all the fruit of field and tree. Eroiii 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth,! which, however, 
was destined, along w’ith the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 27®-***), for sacrificial feasts. But every three 
years a third tenth (the 'ay niryo, the ‘ poor- tithe,’ 
according to the Babb, interpretation ot Dt 14**“- ; 
but see Driver, l.c, 170 n.) was deducted for the 
benefit of the jKior. Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be ofiered in sacrifice were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for liislboiii children and the firstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu 18^®*^^} ; not to speak of a 
fiistlings’ cake (the lialla) of coaise lluur (Nu 
liV**S cf. Bo and a jiart of the w’ool at the 
first shearing (I)t 18'*). Lastly, there were various 
occasional ofi’erings that required to be brought. 
The annual itunple poll-tax (Ex 30^^’, Mt 17*“), on 
the other hand, was not high (half a shekel for 
every adult male), and could not be felt except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the subject 
of this i)aragraph, Schiirer, G*JF*ii. 243-262 [HJP 

II. i. 230-254], 

In addition to these very considerable dues,:!; 
theie were the secular taxes. After the Jew’s 
were freed from the Greek domination, which, 
from a financial point of view, W’as very burden- 
some, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to Ikj paid, the taxes passed 
to the Hasmon[eans.§ 'When Herod after^^alds 
became king, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes of the country. According to Jos- 
ephus {Ant. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly in 
the rendering of a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of the land, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold: in Jerusalem (»&. 
XVII. viii. 4). Herod’s w’hole revenue, according 
to Ant, XVII. xi. 4 (with which, indeed, BJ n. 
vi. 3 does not agree), amounted to more than 
900 talents (=£369,000) a year. The Jews com- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the irreconcilable conflict between these codes in certain 
particulars, see PriAer, Dent. lt»9f., 2]8flF. 

t Following the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 1422*27, which 
held the tithe here presenbed to be distinct from, and in 
addition to, the tithe of Nu lb2i-28; hut see Driver, i.c. 160 f.; 
Schurer, l.c. 246 ; and art. Tithe in vol. iv. p. 730. 

X In the Bahhatioal ^ cars all dues based upon the produce ot 
the soil would of course be dispensed with (cf. Joe. Ant. xvii. 
xV 6). 

s Regarding their system of taxing we know nothing except 
the few details contained in Josephus {Ant. xvil x. 6; cf. 
Schurer, 3415). The people felt the taxation of Herod 

to be heavy in comparison with what had gone before (Jos. ib. 
XVII. xL 2). 
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n^n them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
the king himself and his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to Mve oneself from injustice {Ant, xvii. 
xL 2, cf. viiL 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (Ant, xv, x. 4). Heroil’s successors 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the^ same lines as himself. Herod Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiem (Mt 9**), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede- 
cessor. But during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to ^in the affec- 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ant, xix. vi. 3). During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Archelaus and the accession of Agrippa I., 
Judma, * and, after Agrippa’s death, the whole 
country, was taxed by the Homans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial ^scus (cf. Mt 
22*^). The taxes proper were levied by the Pro- 
curator, the commercial imposts w^ere farmed out 
to private officials. The taxes consisted partly of 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, wdiich w^as 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
also a poll-tax, which w^as levi^ even on women 
and slaves, t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (Ant, 
XVIII. iv. 3) ; but in spite of this the taxes were 
very high, and were felt by the people to be ex- 
tremely oppressive (Tac. Ann, ii. 42). 

Taking ml these dues together, we see that the 
material resources of this little nation w'ere drawn 
npon to an extraordinary degree, and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. From the 
social point of view, the Jew's must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
2411 .14), ^vhich at times might rise to hearty re- 
joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 
^ngs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. No doubt there were social extremes, 
the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 
poverty (cf. the parable of Dives and Lazarus), 
but the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and m peaceful times led a temjierate and 
generally contented life. 

V. Parties.— -If the Jewish people w^as thus free 
from sharp social contrasts, there were op 2 >osing 
elements of another kind amongst them, w'hich 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilic history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle of this opimsition is of a religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
a sul)ordinate r61e in it. 

What in pre-exilic times had been the w'ealthy 
secular nobility, became after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy : a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 

•The Samaritans, who also came nnder the Roman sway, 
were relieved, according' to Ant. xvii. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, because they had taken no part in tiie revolt. 

t Of., further, Schiirer, GJF* I 611. 


necessarily came into the [lossession of great wealth. 
At the same time the condition of things involved 
the passing of the relics of independence which 
w^ere left to the Jew^s, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly coadjutors. In this w'ay 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
politics, and thus w’ere gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose ideal w^as 
complete political passivity and a confident ex- 
pectation of Divine intervention. There were thus 
developed opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction were always brought into sharper 
contrast. The ‘pious’ could not avoid looking 
upon their opjmnents with the same eyes as those 
wnth which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God’s help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature ; they were the unrighteous, ivho 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to inflict all kinds of damage upon theii 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belonged 
to tne broader party. That there were even high 
priests who sympatbized with the stricter tendency 
18 sufficiently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in the later 
Pharisaic literature; and among the ordinary' 
priests there were many who belonged to the 
‘pious.’ Jewish histoiy shows also that, among 
tne priests who politically occupied the standpoint 
of the secular scnool, there were earnest men who 
were prejjared to lose tlieir life rather than neglect 
the duties assigned to them in connexion with the 
cultus (Jos. Ant, XIV. iv. 3). It w^ould be equally 
wrong to suppose that the strict party represented 
an opjxisition to the temple cultus because this w^ 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
was not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir 7*“*^-). 
The correct view is simply that in the ranks of the 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
sacrifice the sacred uniqueness of Israel for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. 

The name under which in later times the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducees^ 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(from Zadok, 1 K 1®, Ezk 40"). In opposition to 
them the Pharisees stand for the most uncom 2 iro- 
mising representatives of the stricter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those w’ho separate 
themselves,’ who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean per- 
sons (in contrast to the 'am Ad-’aref, the common 
people, who were indifferent in matters of Levitical 
punty, etc. ). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
res 2 )onsible for the above-described op 2 )osition be- 
coming a chronic malady. The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, after 
they attained to the supreme power, they slipped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repumant to the strict party that the 
Hasmonuians should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianic hojies. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonman princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered the whole land and 
assumed tne royal title, it did indeed look as if 
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the old Davidic kingdom had been raised up once 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
the Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17^*) and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (chs. 04 ff. ) ; cf . also Assump. 
Mos. 6^®’. The overthrow of the Maccaba^an liouse 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected under Herod, and had lost all iniluence. 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained greater political 
importance (see above, p. 48), but they no longer 
played the principal part. When the war for free- 
dom broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, when they failed in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 
they quickly sw^t away this time-w’orn and en- 
feebled party. See, further, art. Sadducees in 
vol. iv. 

The development of Pharisaism was very materi- 
ally sha^d by the Maccahiean period. Opposition 
to the Hasmonseans brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under 
Alexander Jannseus, things went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first victori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruelly punished. 
But it was a momentous circumstance that im- 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained ^litical power. They forced their way into 
the Sannedrin, carried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities w^ere developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with wdioni w’e 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external flourished at the expense of the in- 
ternal ; beneath their numerous religious exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, wdiose end and aim w'as to 
lord it over the crowd. Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign politics 'was abundantly^ com- 
|)ensated by the influence they exercised over the 

{ icople — an influence to which even the Sadducees 
lad to bend (Jos. Ant, XVIII. i. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
describes the Pharisees in this way. The Assump- 
tion of Moses contains a passage (7®*’^-) of precisely 
similar import, whicli also refers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there 'were exceptions 
among them, as 'we learn even from the New 
Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisaic circles, still contain 
much of the pure and noble piety >vhich >ve 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. See, further, 
art. Pharisees in vol. iii. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the Hasmonseans, there grew up 
w'ithin Pharisaism itself opposing influences, which 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the ^uiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the enrolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 49*) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle for freedom and the casting-ofl* of the 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zealots (pMip) were a man of Galilee, 
named Judas, and a Pharisee, Sadduk (cf. Jos. 
Awt, xym. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for fre^om, the utterly ruthless Siearii, who, 
armed with a short dagger {sica), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the ^eat feast days, and 
•elected their victims alike from among foreigners 

*The authority followed by Josephus in Ant, xvii. u. 4 
knows of the Pharisees as ue ri Mmi 

ui»0i. 


and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos. Ant, XX. 
viii. 10 ; BJ II, xvii. 6, etc. ; Ac 21“). Against 
wild offshoots like these the more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducees. 

The theological points of difierence between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Josephus 
lays so much stress, are merely particular illustra- 
tions of the above-described deeper contrasts. The 
spiritual development which had taken place in 
tfie stricter circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new conceptions which had 
been thus reached, were not shared by the Saddu- 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed the doctrine of 
a resurrection — a circumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.* In general, the present possessed more 
significance for them than the hope of Israel, 
wliicJi was the life-principle of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also been a very pro- 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so peculiarly influenced, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser- 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described : in their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
passivity of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 
disposition to transfer the real sphere of history 
to the angel- world, and to convert history into a 
conflict between good and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a reflexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera- 
ture come in, but these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, ‘philosophical,’ party, mentioned by 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, namely the Essenes^ belonged to an 
entirely diflerent world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated 'with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of wliich is 
still an unsolved problem. From a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char- 
acteristic feature of their organization. They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commerce. At least the majority of 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, but re- 

1 ‘ected entirely animal sacrifice. They held the 
jaw in very high esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not teach the re- 
surrection of the body, because they regarded 
connexion with the body as a species of bondage 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 
peculiar customs, those which express a veneration 
for the sun are tiie most notable, because they 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism itself. What 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the differences < 
are too great for Esseiiism to be set do'wn as a 
degenerate offshoot from it. This small, peaceful 
body never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. Essknes in vol. i. 

* Cf. Mt 2233 fr. On the question to what extent the Saddu 
cees recognized the Torah alone as Holy Scripture, as seveial ol 
the Church Fathers assert, see Schurer, K 3 ii. 411 ff. 
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vi Education and Culture. — Regarding the 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
information. According to the Bab. Talmud 
{Bdhd hathrd, 21 a), Joshua b. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held office A.D. 6^65) ap- 
pointed teachers for boys in every province and 
every city, and children were brought to these 
when they were six or seven years of age. Ac- | 
cording to Shahhnth i. 3, the synagogue attendant I 
{Jmzzdn) was required on Sabbath to teach children 
to read. Josephus (c. Apion. i. 12 ) and Philo (ed. 
Manley, ii. 677) speak as if it was customary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 
and the educated classes, and not to the mass of the 
people. For if children learned in the l)oys’ s(‘hool 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have been superfluous to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 47“). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter s 
son (Mt 13®®), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk 4^®®^*)f this would naturally strike 
the people as something unusual and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law G Mac 1*®^). As little are ive 
informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
merce and the increasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16®). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had been orally trans- 
mitted. The student selected some eminent legal 
expert as his teacher. Thus, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas anil Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant, xvii. vi. 2 ) ; the disciples of 
HiUel and Shammai formeil two well - deflned 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ac 22 ®), etc. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (c’P^n), 
as opposed to the unlearned (nvin, i,e. the Gr. 
/da^s).t Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (b^cp ’ 09 ), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things, it 

But there were other circles in which the higher 
education had a somewhat diflerent character, in- 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the nobility and the courtiers that favoured this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents it^li in the person of Josephus, a scion 
of the leading temple arbtocracy, related on his 
mother’s side to tne Hasmopsean royal family. 
According to his own account {Vita, 2 f.), he com- 
mence even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word * sons ’ in Dt 11 ^® that 
the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tcmnaiten, it 872). 

t On the other hand, the phrase oy * people of the 
land* is used in oppo^tion to Pharisees, who wen not all 
scribes. 

: Of. Weber, JUd, TheOogie^ 1 S 97 p, 125 fp. 


priests on points of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects — ^the Saddu- 
cees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetic in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he decided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and litera- 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
Rome, where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated him with great considerat ion.^ He tel Is 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he had made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jew’ish usages had hampered him in 
acquiring an exact pronunciation of ^ it. * It is not 
our way to accord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many languages . . . for this is 
an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wdse 
who thoroughly understand the laws, and can 
expound the Holy Scriptures’ (Ant, XX. xiL 2). 
That Josephus h^ difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek m writing, is evident from the circum- 
stance that, inprepaiing his history of the Jewush 
w’ar, he availea himself of the help of colleagues 
w’ho were proficient in Greek (c. Apion. i. 9). But 
he not only devoted himself to tlie study of the 
language, but, as his writings show, had read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being acquainted in some measure with Greek 
philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew' of good family, a strictly 
Jewish education might be combined with a Hei- 
lenizing tendency.* 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jew's, this w'as in general conditioneil by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wdsdom 
for those w ho knew huw' to dig them up. While the 
Hellenistic Jew's were under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Scriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis w'as based essentially upon the 
text itself, W’hose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness w hich disiilayed itself 
in the form of ingenious combinations of passages 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value w’hose pres- 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures. And yet the w'orld of ideas in 
w'hich these men moved w’as not so completely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
mav have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
w’ith Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces. t As little were the Palestinian Jew s able 
to shut themselves oif from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose effects they were every- 
where surrounded, and w'hose traces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midrash.il: 
Yet all this w'orked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a dis^sition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 

* On the other band, when Rabbi lehmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom alonff with the Law, he 
replied (in allusion to the words * by day and by night,’ Jos 1 ^, 
Ps IS etc.) : * Only it thou canst find a time which is neither day 
nor night’ (Bacher, Die Agada der TannaiUn, i. 262X 

t Cf. £. Stave, Us^sr oen Eir^lsus des Pareismus asif das 
Jvdentwn , 1898 ; also the art. Zoroastrianism Iw J. H. Moulton 
in voL iv. The Babylonian influence contended for, especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and its extent is iii 
any case not yet demonstrated. 

t Of. Freudenthal, Hellenistiche Studien, 1876, pu 00 ff. ; 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien, 288 ft. 
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a man like Josephus forms an exception, but he 
is likewise an exception among his Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen, and his "reat work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* 

Of an acquaintance with natural science we can 
scarcely speak. The Book of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with cosmological and 
astronomical secrets, and shows, amidst a multi- 
tude of fantastic notions, a knowledge of the 
t>\elve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
the moon, the solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8-year cycle of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (chs. 72 h*.). But this must he viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter of K. Gamaliel li. t the intercalating of 30 
days into the cun*ent year is justilied on the 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the 
crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announced to it that the moon - crescent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 
preceding month had only 29 days counted to it. 
If the day was cloudy, the new moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. t 
Geographical knowledge was enlarged by the 
journeys of Jewish merchants, but yet was in 
general superficial and vague. § 

Medicine was upon a xjrimitive basis. The mild 
and sensible Ben 8ira exhorts his readers not to 
despise the physician’s helj), since the Lord has 
created medicines out of the earth, which the 
apothecary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir The healing powers of 

the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- 
covered, and they 'were largely taken advantage of 
(Jos. Vita, 16 ; Ant. xvii. vi. 5). But the con- 
ception of diseases wa^ still essentially a purely 
religious, or, in most instances, a superstitious one, 
so tliat in the treatment of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a [irominent place. In 
general, the belief in magic played no mean rOle 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law 
was powerless to control the notions of men.|| See 
art. Magic in vol. iii. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that the 
standard of [iopular education w'as high, and it 
w'as regarded as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While the cidtus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all oyer the land synagogues, where 
religious instruction was attended ^ to and the 
people acquired an acquaintance with the holy 
Scr^tures (Ac 15*-’^). The synagogue building (n’3 
I'WID, avvoLytayfi or vpoaevxh) contained a press where 
the sacred writings were kept, and an elevated 
place where the reader stood. The service was 
mtroduced by repeating the passages Dt 
Nu 16”"" ; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen* and other responses by the people. 
This was followed by the lesson from the Law', 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter 


* How inoonsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Babbinical literature is shown in D^renbourg's Eiwi «ur Vhia- 
toire, ete, ds la Palestine, 1867. 
t To be found in Dalman's Aramaische JHalektproben, 1896, 


n. 8. 

t It WM not until about 200 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem that the Jews began to fix the new moon on astro- 
nomioel grounds. See Biehm, HWB iL 1004, and cL art. Nbw 
M ooir in voL UL p. 682b, ^nd Tims in voL ir. p. 764». 

I (M. Neubauer, du TolBMkl, 289ff. 

I To 117; Jos. Ara. viiL ii. 6: L. Blau, Das aUjUdischs 
Eaubenseserit 1888 ; Schtirer, OJV* iiL 294 ff. 


came the reading of a section from the Prophets, 
which was translated in the same way (Lk 4^7^ 
Ac 13”). To this reading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which the speaker 
was accustomed to sit, whereas the readers st^ 
(Lk 4“®*). The service closed with the benediction 
(Nu w'hich was pronounced by a priest. The 
principal service w'as that of Sabbatn forenoon, 
but tliere were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service w'as celebrated on all feast days. 
In this way those of the people who felt that 
they formed a community had abundant oppor- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance witli 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruction and edi- 
fication. It is worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratical character. 
Even if a preference was given to priests in the 
reading of the Scriptures, this foncWn could be 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualified vimtor who happened 
to be present (see art. Synagogue, vol. iv. p. 641'’). 

The above account of things applies, properly 
speaking, only to the men. But if we would nave 
a complete picture of the stage of culture among 
the Jews, we must face the question of how it 
stood with the women. There is a want of his- 
torical data here, but certain characteristic features 
come out. For instance, we learn from Josephus 
{Atit. XVII. ii. 4) that the Pharisees exercised great 
intiuence over women, a circumstance which proves 
that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
and themselves took sides. Tims even queen 
Alexandra allowed herself, contrary to all the 
traditions of the Hasmonieans, to oe guided by 
the Pharisees. The Gospels sliow us now deep 
was the religious interest on the part of women, 
and how receptive they were to the teaching of 
Jesus. On tiie other hand, evidence of the slender 
culture of women is afi'orded by the circumstance 
tliat it was tliey especiaUy that devoted them- 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth ^^ere at times accused of sorcery.* 
vii. Art and Literature. — With the Jews the 
first place among the fine arts is held by music, 
because this hiid entered^ into the service of 
religion. The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in v\hich the technique and the understanding of 
the numerous technical expressions were heredi- 
ttiry, not being communicated to outsiders— a cir- 
cumstance w'hich explains wliy these expressions, 
w'hen they occur in the Psalms, especially in their 
titles, were unintelligible to the Greek translators 
of the LXX.t The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (Ezr 10-“*', Neh 71* ’sj reckoned 
among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Cli 6®®’") included in this class of 
temple officials, and shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa n., the right of wearing the same linen 
garments as the priests— an innovation which, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. xx. ix. 6), contributed 
to bring about the punishment of the people. The 
pieces that were sung were the Psalms of the Old 
Testament. The whole of these were not, indeed, 
adapted to this purpose (e.g. Ps 119), but in the 
case of a large proportion of them there is ancient 
testimony to their liturgical use. The Psalms 
were sung by the official singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. The singing was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cymbals, 
although, mifortunately, we are not informed 
as to the exact form of procedure either with 
the aiwjTing or the instrumental accompaniment 

* Blau, Das altjUdisehs Zaubensessa, 9Eft. 

t Of. Jacob in ZATW xri (1886) 171. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical system was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschiu 
meal in private houses (Mt 26^). Alongside of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to accompany the popu- 
lar dance (Mt 11”). The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with whom this 
exercise was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular poetry had risen among them is evident 
above all from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plcistic arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do with the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand- 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. iii. 1). The golden eagle which 
Herod had placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false report of the king’s death, tore it down — 
an act for which they were themselves punished 
with death {ib. xvil. vi. 2). Those of high 
rank, indeed, set themselves above the strict 
custom in such matters. The Hasmonaean queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony (ib. XV. ii. 6). Agnppa I. had statues 
made of his daughters {Ant. xix. xix. 1). In the 
non-Jev^dsh cities both Herod and his successors 
played the part in general of decided patrons of 
Greek art. In Caesarea on the coast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city (see above, p. 47*). The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how- 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the j^idron vidley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belong^ 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish literature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccabs^n 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules of 
conduct and Hokhma ^ teachings, was written. 
From the Maccabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (c. 100 B.C.), the strongly anti- 
Hasmomean passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmonseans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
T1 e Assumption of Moses appears to have been 

* The historical work of Joseidiiu* contemporary, Justus of 
tlberias. is lost. 


composed shortly after the death of Herod the 1 
Great. On the other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was composed till after the destruction of tlie 
Jewish State— that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some “writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Maccabiean * Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only_ authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently cited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 
part. See art. Sirach in vol. iv. The Psalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaic circle, and so frequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it is a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales- 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is difiicult on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca- 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 

The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of mystery to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, with their many secrets. t On tlie 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Even if it 
should bie held that these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same ; for then we should have to employ for its 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure ana inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the accomplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been com- 
menced.:!: 

viii. The Jews of the Diaspora.— As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continued, the Jewish communities of 
the Diasmra were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 

* 2 Eg iaB7f. * Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 

S lace, and teach the wise of thy people, of whom thou art surs 
liat they are able to comprehena and keep these secrets.' 
t The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 

$ Cf., amoi^ others, Dalman, Worts Jfsu, 1888 [Eng. tr. 1002] ; 
Wellhausen, akizzm und Vorarbeitmt vi. 226 ft. ; Baldensperger, 

Das Judentvm als Vorstufe des Christmtums, 1000. 
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for Christianity. At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
the world. Originally, the Jews had been forcibljr 
transported to foreign lands : by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians to the Euphrates districts, by 
Artaxerzes Ochus to Hyrcania, etc. ; or they had 
taken their flight abroad from fear of their 
enemies : so, for instance, those Jews who fled to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 K 25*^*, Jer 
41”*-). But afterwards they migrated, in ever- 
increasing numbers, to various countries and 
settled there, partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatisfied with the conditions at home, 
partly because ^eat material advantages were 
olier^ them in foreign parts. The chief centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt ; * 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish community 
in Rome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most important was Alexandria, for here tliey 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the city were called ‘ the Jewish,* but 
they came into contact here especially with the 
Hellenistic world of thought, and allowed them- 
selves to be strongly intluenced by it. 

An essential factor in the life of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
which w’as allowed them in the time of the pia~ 
dochi and under the Roman domination. Things 
w'ent best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recognition, 
wdiereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship vith others, 
they readily came into collision and conflict with 
the heathen riopulation. Amongst their privileges 
must be I’sckoned also the possession of a jmis- 
diction and a coinage of their own. The latter in 
|«&rticular was of importance, for thus alone w ere 
they in a position ti) pay the poll-tax to Jeru- 
salem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities diliered in 
dillerent countries. 

The religious instruction of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was based, like that at home, upon the 
regular service of the synagogue, there l>eing one 
or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic circles the Septuagint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text in the mother 
country, being without doubt used in the reading 
of the Scriptures, as acquaintance with Hebrew 
must have oeen rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. Diaspora in the pres- 
ent volume, p. 91 ft'. 

The Jew'ish - Hellenistic literature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less interpenetrateii with 
the Greek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a dillerent stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of account the Alexandrian expan- 
sions of some books of the OT, we may classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history in a modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claim for it the interest of the foreign world of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of Eupolemus, owing to their peculiar syn- 
cretism, are the most notable, we have to mention 
here especially the Antiquities of Josephus, a work 
which tor the reasons mentioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellenistic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made the 
immediate past the subject of their narratives. 
Thus the so-called Second Book of Maccal)ees is 
an extract from the extensive work of Jason of 

* Philo estimates the number of Jews in Egypt at about a 
million (ed. Mangey, iL 623). 


C^ene on the Maccabsean rising. The most valu- 
able of these writings is Josephus’ account {BJ) of 
the ^eat revolt of the Jews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of his auto- 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
led Josephus, further, to compose an apologetic 
work (c. Apian.) f having for its aim to exhibit the 
high antiquity of Judaism. To the class of literary 
forgeries belongs the so-called Letter of Aristeas, 
in which a Jewisli author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the origin of the Septuagint. The 
same is the case with a ‘ tendency ’ recension of a 
work on the Jews by Hecatieus, the reviser of 
which put forth his composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the employment of poetry, we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the realm 
of Jewish histo^. There are, for instance, frag- 
ments of an epic presentation of the history of 
Jerusalem by a Philo, and a drama by an Ezekiel, 
whose subject is the Exodus. To the same cate- 
gory belong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient oracle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apocalyptic tendency that 
was so prominent in Pmestiiiian, but less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. 66 ff. 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or less influenced by Greek philosophy. 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who plays no unimportant r6le in the history of 
philosopliy. The others assume an eclectic atti- 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of J udaiMii, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. The prmcipal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
to harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
allegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history.* To this category belong the 
writings of Anstobulus (2nd cent. B.C.), of which 
only fragments are extant ; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maccabees) ; and the writings of Philo. ^ A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
by the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gr. influence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. Hokhnia literature. Cf., further, artt. 
Wisdom in vol. iv., and Philo, below, p. 197 ff. 

Litkr^tvrb (in addition to works on the hUtorj' of Israel or 
of the Jews).— Schnet;kenburger, Varlesvngen uber neutest. 
Zeit{j(nschtchtef 18C2 ; Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitfjeschtehte^, 1873- 
77 [3rd ed, 1879 (Bd. i.)J ; Wellhausen, Die Pharisaer und Scul- 
dtmier, 1874 ; Raphall, Post-biblical History of the Jews, 1856 ; 
Stapfer, La Palestine au teinps de Jesus-Chnst, 1885, Les idees 
relnjieuses en Palestine d Vipoque de Jesus - Christ 2, 1878 ; 
Baumi^en, ‘ Der national-judische Hintermnd der neutest 
Geschichte’ (in JDTh, 1864-65); Wieseler, ^Beitrage zur neu- 
test. ^itgeschichte ' (in SK, 1875); Langen, Das Judenthum 
in Palastina zur Zeit Chnsti, 1866 ; Edersheim, The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols., 1883; Schurer, GJV^, 3 
vols. and Index vol., 1898-1902 [Eng. tr. (/fJ/») from 2nd ed.] ; 
Boltzmann, Neutest. ZeUyeschichte, 1895. For a fuller Biblio- 
graphy tbe reader may consult the work of Schtirer. 

Frants Buhl. 

TALMUD.— The meaning a ‘ teach - 

ing,’ an ‘inference,* or a ‘doctrine,’ is a term 
commonly applied to a collection of works embody- 
ing the Ural Law— . tiw, lit. * the Torah by 
mouth’— handed down to the Jews by way of 
Tradition, in contradistinction to the Written Law 
— .■n>, lit. ‘the Torah in writing.’ The 
origin of this Tradition is unknown ; the common 
view «>f the mediaeval authorities, claiming the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 
the Scriptures, is uncritic^ But, as it is closely 
connected with the history and development of the 

* An interesting attempt to demonstrate the reasons blenesi 
of the laws about food is found in the Letter of Aristeas, 14211. 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated back to the exilic period in 
>vhich was first established the institution of the 
Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
tilling and interpreting the word of God. The 
Hebrew term for ‘ interpretation * is Midrash (cni?» 
cf. 2 Ch 13^) ; and this term, like the Rab. term 
^ahhald (n^?p, matter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, c.g. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the Midrash, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the w'ord of the Scriptures, is best dis- 
cernible in the ancient Kab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyperbolical expressions, provoked 
by heat of controversy, never seriously aspired to 
the dignity of Scripture. As a consequence, they 
for the most part properly kept apart text and 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the pro(‘ess 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their character with the nature of the 
Scripture passages, according as they ivere legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and honiiletical. The former 
classes are comprised under the name Eiilakhd 
signifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
legal dec^ion ; and the term extends also to the 
usages, customs {MinhCigim ordinances 

{T6kdn6th nupn), and decrees {Gczer6th nnn:), for 
which there is little or no authority in the Scrip- 
tures. The latter (spiritual and honiiletical) aie 
classified under the term Haggadd (frijn, Aram. 

meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana- 
tion, a homily ; and tlie tenn includes also the 
^omic lore of the Rabbis, as ivell as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy and 
astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of Haggadd, 

The schools active in this work of the interpreta- 
tion and expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, each designation marking in suc- 
cession a difierent period. 

i. The SdpMrim (onrio), ‘Scribes,’ commencing 
with Ezra and going do>vn to the Maccabiean 
period (450-100). Scarcely anything is know n of 
their literary activity; the term ‘Words of the 
S6pMrtm' (DnEho na^j) is used indifferently by 
the Rabbis of HdldkhCth dating from various 
ages, and implying in most cases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. references to 
the ‘ Men of the Great Assembly * (n^nan npj? ’^w) 
and ‘ their Remnant * ('n 'did 'k niT), thought oy 
some scholars to be identical with the ^dpMrim^ 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.t To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, among other things, of their 
teaching activity (as ‘Raise many disciples,’ M. 

* See Beoher in JQR iv. 406 ff. 

t See Weiss, Dor Dor WDorsAoio, L p. M ; Euenen in his 
essay, ‘tlber die Manner der grossen Synagoge’ (occupying 
12&-160 of the Geiammelte AbhanAltmgm stur Biblvtchen 
Wi8»en8ehaft von A. Kuenen, Freibui^ and Leipag, 1894), con- 
tests the existence of such an assembly (cf. also art. SrNAOooua 
[Thb Qbbat] in vol. iv., and the Idteratore cited at the end of 
that article); whilst D. Hoffmann (Magazin f&r die Wiesen- 
achaft dee Judentvme^ x. 45ff.) and S. Krauss (JQIi x. 847ff.) 
try to refute his argument. On the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there b an element of truth in this 
tradition regarding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 

roduct of the Synagogue. It is hard to see how it could ever 

ave thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan §6ptiir of the modems ; and such a Synag(^e 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authority which acted in confor^igr with the spirit of the 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by the Itobbis to 
the men of the Great Assembly. 


’Abdth L 1), but also many ordinances and decrees^ 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 
C^on of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the fixing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now embodied 
in the so-called Eighteen Benedictions, 
and the introduction of the sa^dng of grace after 
meals. The custom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches of willow trees, de- 
claied by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ‘Law's 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai ’ (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylacteries), may 
also have dated from those sopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Maccabsean period.* 

ii. The Zttgoth (mm ; Gr. ^vy6v), ‘ Pairs,’ a name 
given to the leading teachers that nourished between 
the Maccabsean and the Herodian period (c. 150-30). 
Five such ‘ Pairs * are recorded in the Rab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and succeeding 
each other in the following order: 1. Jose b. 
Joezer of Zereda and Jose b. Johanan of Jerussilem ; 
2. Joshua b. Perahya and Nittai of Arbela; 3. 
Jehuda b. Tabbai and Shim* on b. She tab ; 4. 
Shemaya anil ’Abtalyon ; 5. Hillel and Shammai.f 
According to traditfon each ‘ Pair ’ represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the one whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Ndat (KVi), ‘ Prince or President ’ of the Sanhe- 
drin, the other in that of 'Ab Beth Din (p n'j Dfis), 
‘Father of the House of Judgment,’ or ‘Vice- 
President.* This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state- 
ments of Josephus and of the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being w'as ex officio the president of the Sanhedrin. 
But, whatever their particular function and title 
were, the existence of the ‘ Pairs * as the heads of 
a religious corporation to which the large bulk of 
the nation belonged, and which tiius formed an 
important factor in the development of the Oral 
Law', cannot well be doubtea.J To them are 
attributed not only various Haggadic sayings 
(M. "AhOth i. 4-15), but also Halakhic statements 
as well as certain ordinances and decrees. It 
was under the first ‘I’air* (also called *Esh7c6l6th 
[? identical with the Gr. a title that 

disappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Rabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regarding the performance of certain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The H&ldkhOth attributed to Jo^e b. Joezer, the 
first named of this ‘ Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ‘ Pair,’ w’ere apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the HdldkhOth (Aramaic [M 

*See Weiss, ib, p. 66. The high priest Simon the Just 
(probably Simon L, o. 800 b.g.) is suppoi^ to have lielonged to 
Wis Remnant, but the saying recorded in his name is really 
fopAene in its character : ‘On three things the world is staved : 
on the Torah|Uid on the Worship, and on the bestowal of l^d- 
nesses* (M. *Ah6th i. 2). Of his successor (2nd in the ^opherie 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho shows already a marked 
Hellenistic influence, only the followii^ saying is known : ‘ Be 
not as riaves that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
reward, but be as slaves that minister to the master without a 
view to receive reward* (M. *Ah6th i 8X This saying, which 
has a certain Stoic savour about it, is supposed to have given 
rise to two heretical sects. 

t See C. Taylor, Sayingt of the Jewiah F at h o n ^ p. 14, note 9^ 
for the chronology. 

X For Literature on this point, see Schflrer, OJV* ii. p. 188fl. 
Of special importance are Euenen, Le, pp. 49-Sl ; Hoffmann. 
Die Fraeidentur im Synedrium Mag. v. 1878, pp. 94-99 ; and 
Jelski, Die imnere Etnrichtung dee groeeen Synedriont eta 
Wellhausen*s Die Pharieder und Saddueaer must be taken with 
great caution, as his command ot the Babbinio sources is fan- 
perfect. 
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'EtVdvytth viiL 4]) and the subject of the ordinances 
and aecrees (Levitical ])urity) being both sign's (if 
antiquity. Shim'on b. Shetfilh of the third ‘ Pair * is 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
Shenia'ya and ’Abtalyon were called the ‘Great 
Ones of the Generation * and the ‘ Great Inter- 
preters * cwji). The most important ‘ Pair,’ 
however, are Hillel (the Elder) and Shammai (the 
Elder), in whose names more Htlldkhdth are re- 
corded than of any other ‘ Pair ’ ; they were also 
the founders of two ^reat schools [Beth Shamrtiai^ 
Beth Hillel, 'k?®' n';, n' 5 , ‘ the House or School 

of Shammai ’ and ‘the House of Hillel ’) which con- 
tinued the work of their masters for some genera- 
tions. Hillel, a native of Babylon and (according 
to tradition) a descendant of the house of David, 


known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 
and Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, both of the school 
of Hillel. Gamaliel, a son (some say a grandson) 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
by him, as well as for the part he took in the trial 
of the Apostle Paul (Ac 5^^) ; whilst Johanan w'as 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the peace 
party in the war against the Romans (GG-70), and 
as the founder of the Academy of Janinia, which 
became the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Second Generation (90-130). — Rabban Gamaliel 
n., President of the Academy of Jainnia after the 
death of R. Johanan [having been rather auto- 
cratic in the treatment of his colleagues he was 
removed from his otiice for a time, but soon after 
restored to it]; R. ’Eliezer b. Jakob i., who was 


was particularly famous for his meekness and 
humble-mindediiess. Among other things he is 
reported to have said, ‘ Be ol the discijiles of Aaron, 
loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow- 
creatures, and drawing them near to the Torah ’ (M. 
'AhOth i. 1*2) ; whilst he also taught to a heathen, 
seeking admission into Judaism, * AVhat is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only comment«aiy ’ [Shah- 
hath 306). Shammai's saying was, ‘Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do much, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance’ 
(M. 'AhCth i. 15) ; but he was not particularly 
famous for his gentle temper. The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words ni^-n ni* (‘ until it 
be subdued,* Dt 2(P) to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a hostile place must not be interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath [Shabbath 19a). Hillel, by subjecting the 
term (‘ in its seas^m,’ Nu 9-) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,’ inferred from it the 
HiXlCtkM that the duty of sacrilicing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14th of Nisan falls on the 7th day of the week 
{PisdMm G6rt).* Indeed it was Hillel who first 
framed the Rules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the TOrath KOhdnim), 
and wdiich developed later into thirteen and more, 

iii. The Tannaim (c'lqci), ‘ Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (c. l()-2iX0» com- 
mencing with the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
and terminating with R. Jehuda the Patriarch, a 
great-grandson of Hillel. The period of the Tan- 
naim, most of whom bear the title Rabbi ('?i ‘ my 
Master,’ but losing later its pronominal signifi- 
cation) or (more rarely) Rabban (jv*3 ‘ Master *), 
may conveniently be divided into four successive 
generations, the principal men of which are— 

First Generation (KkiO), — ^The ‘schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers -whose 
names have not come down to us. The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import- 
ant points is not known ; but on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, and werd as a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions ; whilst the school of Hillel, 
already described by the old Rabbis as ‘ pleasing 
and meek,’ were more inclined to compromise in 
Hieir teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midxash, and in general less severe in their 
Halakhie dicta. The most important of those 

* For the historical and theological significance of this method 
of interpretation, see Ohwolson, Das letzte PaasamUU Chnsti 
mtddar Tag mt/Mt Todes (St. Petersburg, 1892), p. 20ff. 


considered a great authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of the service in 
the temple ; R. ’Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, a brother-in- 
law of R. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
Lydda [though a disciple of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
of the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaitic 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
Avitli the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication] : R. Jehoshua 
b. Qananya, likewise a disciple of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, but unlike his colleague, R. ’Eliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposition ; R. ’Eliezer b. *A®arya, who 
derived his pedi^ee from liizra the Scribe, and who 
obtained the otiice of President of the Academy of 
Jamnia when R. Gamaliel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong R. 
Tarphon, of the school of Sliammai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple ; 11. Jo^e of 
Galilee, who had controversies with R. Tai'phon 
and other Tannaim \ R. Ishniael b. ’Elisha, best 
knoun for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above). Togetlier with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Usha, 
where he founded a school called after his name, 
to which various Midrashim are attributed. Ri 
'Akiba b. Joseph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, was master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the next generation, 
and not less famous for his skill in systeuiatizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled nini to 
hud a basis for all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures. This fact, together with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Hadriamc iiersecutions (c. 130), made 
him the most famous of the Tannaim, To this 
generation belong also the older disciples of R. 
'A]^iba — Shiiu'on b. 'Azai and Shim'on b. Zonia — 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction ot a Jewish 
gnosis) which they shared with their master, but 
from which, unlike the latter, they did not escape 
without injury. ‘ The one gazed (into the cham- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in his mind.’ Their contemporary 
’Elisha b. 'Abuyah, also called ’Aber (the Other 
One), was less happy than these, for he ‘ gazed ’ 
and ‘cut the branches,’ that is, became an 
apostate. 

Third Generation (130-160). — The disciples of 
R. Ishmael, of whom only two are known by their 
names (R. Joshia and R. Jonathan), whilst the 
others are usually quoted as ‘the Tanna of the 
school* of R. Ishmael. The younger disciples 
of R. 'A^iba are R. Meir, who continued the 
systematizing labours of his master, and is thus 
supposed to have laid the foundation of a Mishna ; 
R. Jehuda b. ’Ilai, who is called ‘ the first of the 
Speakers’; R. Shim'on b. Yo^ai, of whom R. 
Alpha said, * Be satisfied that I and thy Maker 
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know thy powers* ; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
the two last-mentioned Rabbis, various Tannaitic 
compilations are attributed ; R.’£leazarb. Shamua, | 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
gathered, and R. Jo^ b. Qalaphta, to whom the 
book ^eder 'Olam (ojiy inp), containing a chronology 
of events and j^rsonages in the Bible, is attri- 
buted. Abba ^aul, compiler of a Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shim'on ii. b. Gamaliel U., are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (160-220).— R. Nathan Hab- 
babhli, who emigi-ated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arch an office in the Sanhediin the nature of 
w’hich is not quite known ; Symniachos, the dis- 
ciple of R. Meir, and a great autliority in matters 
of civil law ; and various other Tannaim, sons 
and disciples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them is 
the Patriarch R. Jehuda Hannasi, also called 
Rahhena hakkadCsh (»n^n * Our Master, the 

Saint,’ but more frequently Rahbi^ ‘the Master,’ 
ivithout adding his name. He ivas the son of the 
Patriarch R. Shimon li., and the disciple of R. 
Siiim'on b. Yohai, and of R. *£leazar b. Shamua ; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, wdiich during this 
generation was, as it would seem, a migratory 
body, shifting from place to place, from Usha 
to Beth-shearim, and thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, official position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Tanna, and gathered 
round him a band of distinguished disciples and 
collea^es ivhich rendered ^ssible his work as 
compiler and codifier of the Mishna.* 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Tannainiy as well as of their predecessors the 
‘ Pairs ’ and the SOph^rim^ both in Hdldkhd and in 
Haggddd, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishna f (from njv'), meaning a ‘ teach- 
ing,* a ‘repetition,* is a designation most ap- 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistinction to nipp, reading matter, 
or the Scriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. Tnis work, com- 
piled (apart from some later additions) by R. 
Jehuda the Patriarch, is divided into 6 Orders 
(D"r= on-ip nyr), each of which contains several 
McL^kht6th{tt\V(^r;, sing, (Aram, n^p^p), derived 

from Tjcq, meaning ‘ to w^eave ’ ; cf . the Latin textu8\ 
or ‘ texts’ (but more commonly called ‘ tractates ’), 
w'hilst each tractate is divided into P6rakim (o’in?, 
sing, pn^), ‘joints* or ‘sections,’ each of which, in 
its turn, consists of so many HdldkMth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another enumeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles, which are suggestive more or 
less of ^eir varied contents, though extraneous 

* Some authoritiefl number five generations of Tannaim. For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
confined ourselves to the most Important Tannaim, omitting 
many who desen'e mention. Compare H. Strack's excellent 
monograph Einleitung in den Thaimud^, p. 76fl., and bis 
bibli<^nraphy appended to eadh Tanna. The references there 
given Include those to Bucher’s works, which are the most im- 
portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew. 

t St. const, nj;^. The Patristic ituriptMnf (see references in 
Schnrer, l.e, L p. 88, n. 1) speaks for rq^p (second to the 
Torah), st. const, Both explanations are represented in 

Bab. literature. Of. Amkh Com^etwn, i.v. raVD, 


matter that is in no way indicated by the title ie 
every’ where introduced : — 

L ZUrTIu, ‘Seeds.* 

1. BirakhUh, ‘Benedictions,’ treating of laws and 

regulations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters. 

2. PSd, ‘Comer,’ treating of the laws relating to the 

comer of the field and the forgotten sheaves, etc., to be left for 
the poor (Lv 19®, Dt 24W 8 chapters. 

8. Dammai, 'PI (also the ‘ Doubtful,* respecting com 
and other pii^uctions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the prescribed tithes hod been paid. 7 chapters. 

4. KiCayim, D'k7? * Mixtures,’ Le. mixtures of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cloth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv 19^®, 
Dt 22»-U)t 9 chapters. 

6. SMbtUh, the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 2811, Lv 25iff, 

Dt 15iff ). 10 chapters. 

& ntonn ‘Heave-Offerings,’ for the priest (NulS**® 

and Dt IS^X 5 chapters. 

7. MdOsSreth, ‘Tithes’ (Xu 1821*). s chaptera 

8. Ma'de&r Shent, ‘ Second Tithe* (Dt 1422 *)l 6 

chapters. 

9. Halid, the ‘ Dough,’ a portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Xu 16i®ff X ^ chaptera 

la 'Grid, ‘ Uiicircumcised,’ fruits of the tree during the 
first three years (Lv lO^sff.). 3 chaptera 

IL Bikkurim, D'TS? ‘First Fmits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 261®' , Ex 23i®> 8 chaptera 

IL MO'Ed, ny'iD * Season.* 

L Shabbath, ‘ Sabbath,’ laws relating to it, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work (Ex 201® etc.X 24 chaptera 

2. *Erubtn, ‘ Amalgamations ’ or ideal combinations 

of localities uith the purpose of extending the Sabbath boundary, 
as well as laws as to the Sabbath day’s journey. 10 chaptera 

3. Pittdhim, D'np? ‘Passovers,* laws relating to them (Ex 
121*, Lv 234, Xu «!*). 10 chaptera 

4. Shd^dlim, ‘ Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 

8012*, Neh 10!**i), and the various objects for which they were 
spent ; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 
chaptera 

6. Y6md, ‘The Day’ (also Y&m Hakkipp&rlm, dv 
oms?!! ‘The day of Atonement’), treating of the service in the 
temple on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
16i*X 8 chaptera 

a Sukkd, n^p ‘Booth’ or ‘Tabernacle,’ respecting the laws 
on dwelling in booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Lv 23*4* , Xu 2912« > 8 chapters. 

7. B^fd, ‘Egg’ (so called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, but also termed Y6m T6b, aiD DV 
* Feast '), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on festival (Ex 12i®X ^ chaptera 

8. Bosh Haslishdna, rr ‘ Xew Year,’ dealing with ques- 
tions relating to the (Vendor, but chiefly with the laws to be 
oteerved on the first of the 7th month (Tishri), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 23*4, Xu 29i*X 4 chaptera 

9. TddnVLh, ‘Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 

the order of the liturgy on such daya 4 chaptera 

10. MigiUd, ‘Boll’ of Esther, relating to the laws to be 
observed on the feast of Purim. 4 chaptera 

11. MdidKd^, Jpq 'Minor Feast ’(also called 

the first word of the tractate), i.e. the lawrs relating to the days 
intervening between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
over and that of Tabemaclea 4 chaptera 

12. ^dgiga, ‘ Feast-Offering,’ treating of the duty of 

pilgrimage to Jemsalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
on such occasions (see Ex 23i7 and Dt Ifii®), as well as of laws 
regarding the degrees of defilement (against which the pilgrims 
are cautionedX 8 chaptera 

IIL XiSHlM, ‘Women.* 

L Yibdmdth, ‘ Levirate Marriages ’ (Dt 25®*), and the 

forbidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.> 16 chaptera 

2. KUMMth, ‘Marriage Deeds and Marriage Settle- 

ments ’ (see Ex 2216X 13 chaptera 

8. Nid&rim, Dni^ ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 80**X 
11 chaptera 

4. Xdztr, TlJ‘Nasdrite*(Nu62*X 9 chaptera 

6. S&^d, rrp^D ‘ The Suspect Woman ’ (Nu 612KX 9 chapters 

a GUtin, ‘ Letters of Divorce* (Dt 24i*X 9 chaptera 

7. KidM8hin,\^p ‘Betrothala* 4 chaptera 

IV. X&iRtN, ‘Damagea* 

1-& Bdhd F^mmd, K^p K39 ‘First Gate*; BSha Midi's, 
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Kj;;«yzp Second Gate*; Baba Bathra, *Laet 

Gate.* These formed in ancient times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, j'p'T3 nsDO * Tractate of 
Damages,' dMded into three sections, each section consisting of 
10 chapters. These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
caused by man and beasts for which he is responsible (see Ex 
2 ii 8 fr. 22^') ; (2) of laws concerning lost propeity, truscs, the 
prohibition of usury and similar matters, duties tourairds hired 
labourers, eta (see Ex 233-4, Lv im 2514.86, Dt 23^0 26 
and 2414) ; (8) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos- 
session of various kinds of property, the right of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms usm in contracts and oral trans- 
actions, order of inheritance (see Nu 2763-), e^ 

4. 6. i^anhedrVnt (10 chapters), and Makbdthf m39 

* Stripes ’ (8 chapters), alcK) forming in ancient times one trac- 
tate. The former treats of the constitution of the various 
courts of Justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four kinds of capital punishment for 
grave crimes, as well as of the punishment consisting in being 
excluded from eternal life, eta eta The latter deals with 
offences for which the infiiction of 39 stripes is prescribed (Dt 
253<r), with false witnesses (Dt lOis^^-), and the laws relating to 
the cities of refuge (Nu 35 lw., Dt 19^-). 

6. ShibMCdth, nijnsip * Oaths,’ taken in private or administered 
by the court (Lv fil- 4 ). 6 chapters. 

7. ’Ed&yydthf niny * Evidences,* containing a collection of law’s 
uid decisions gathered from the statements made b}’ distinguished 
authorities. 8 chapters. 

8. *Xb6da ZWrU^ iTJT ?n^3y ‘Idolatry,* regarding the treat- 
ment of idols and their worshippers (Dt 4^). 5 chapters. 

9. *Abdth^ rU3M ‘Fathers* (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical myings and maxims of the Tannaim. 5 
chapters. 

10. H&rOydth^ ninin ‘Decisions* (wrong ones) given by the 
authorities, treating of the sacrifices to be brought if the public 
acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 4^^). 3 
chapters. 

V. ^ODAsntii, ‘ Sacred ’ things. 

1. Zibahimt ‘Sacrifices’ (also called O'srip and 

rtayip), treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 
offerings, the sprinkling of the blood, the burning of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, etc. (Lv liff ). 12 chapters. 

2. MSnlOibbth^ * Mcat-Offerings,’ including also the law’s 
regarding libations (Lv 2fl«' etc., Nu 15 12 chapters. 

8. Hullln, (also n5'n.;>) ‘Things Secular,’ regarding 
the mofle of Idlling animals and birds for ordinary use, os w’ell 
as the various diseases disqualifying them from being eaten, and ! 
many other dietary laws. 12 chapters. I 

4. BBeh&rdth^ nniD? ‘Firstborn,’ of men and animals (Ex I 
ISXiair. etc.), including also the laws regarding the tithes of I 
animals (Lv 27*-*5 82flr). » chapters. 

6 . ’ArakhiTit P5*jy, ‘ Valuations,’ of persons and things dedi- 
cated to the temple (Lv 272ff.), also including some law’s relating 
to the year of Jubilee (Lv ). 9 chapters. 

6 . TJwwrfl, rniDn ‘Change,’ the laws bearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 27® *■*). 7 chapters. 

7. KifrUhbth^ ‘ Excisions,’ treating of sins subject to the 

punishment of ‘the soul being cut off’ (Gn 17^4^ Ex 1215 ^tc. 
etc.> 6 chapters 

8 . Jf^Wd, ‘Trespass,* treating of sacrilege committed 

hy secularimng things belonging to the temple or to the altar 
(Lv 8 chapters. 

9. TdmSdf n'Pi? ‘Continual’ sacrifice, describing the temple 
sen’ice in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 2938# , Nu 
283ff). 7 chapters. 

10. Midddth^ nnp ‘ Measurements,’ of the temple, describing 
its courts, halls, chambers, and gates, etc. etc. 5 chapters. 

11. D'ap ‘Nests,’ of birds, or pairs of doves brought 
as sacrifice by the poor (Lv 67 ff ^ 3 chapters. 

VI. n)^n 9 ‘Purifications.* 

1. KiUnit * Vessels,* furniture, garments, and all kinds of 
■tensile subject to Levitical impurity (Lv ll-S). 30 chapters. 

2. ’Ohdldth^ n^S^k ‘Tents* and habitations as conductors of 
Lrritical impurity (Nu 19i4ff.). is chapters. 

3. ‘ Leprosy,’ in all its various degrees (Lv 13- 
14 ). 14 chapters. 

4. Pdra, ‘ Bed Heifer,’ the use made of its ashes for the 
purpose of purification (Nu 192ff). 12 chapters. 

6. Tohdrdtht nnnp ‘ Purifications,* used euphemistically for 
mMDlD ‘defilements* of all sorts and their various degrees. 10 
ohapters. 

6. MifinJDd'btht niir.pp ‘Wells* and cisterns to be used as m«ins 
oC ffitual purification (Lv 15D- etc. etc.). 10 chapters. 


7. Nidddf rn^ the ‘ Menstruous,’ the Levitical impurity attach- 
ing to women under certain physical conditions (Lv 15i®<r). 10 
chapters. 

8. Makhshirint ‘ Preparers,* respecting the conditions 

under which certain articles became (by coming in contact 
with liquids) prepared for eventual defilement U..V ll37tr.). q 
chapters. 

9. Zdbim, ‘ Persons afflicted with running issues,’ ttie im- 
purity arising thereof (Lv IS ^ X 5 chapters. 

10. T^l Y&m, or ‘ Immersed during the day,’ i.e. the 
condition of a person who had taken the ritual bath presf'ribed 
but has still to wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 228- * ). 4 chapters. 

11. Yddayim^ on; ‘Hands,’ respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (according to the Oral Law), and the mode of 
cleausmg them by pouring water over them. 4 chapters. 

12. ' ‘ Stalks,’ how for they are considered a part 

of the fruit so as to convey impurity w hen touched by anything 
unclean. 8 chapters. 

Tlie idiom in which the Mishna is compiled is 
the New HebreAv, interspersed with occasional 
Greek and Latin words ; its diction is fluent and 
easy when not disfigured, as all works coming to 
us from antiquity are, by interpolations anti textual 
corruptions. The date of its compilation may be 
fixed about A.D. 220. This was undertaken and 
accomplished by R. Jehuda the Patriarch, not 
Avith the purpose of providing the nation Avith a 
legal code, but with the intention of furnish iiig 
them with a sort of thesaurus, incoriiorating such 
portions of the traditional lore as lie considered 
most important. Hence the ground for his includ- 
ing in the Avork the opinions of the minority {e.g. 
of the school of Shammai), which only in a few 
exceiitional cases Avere accepted as a norm for 
practice. A preliminary ac({uaintance Avith the 
contents of the Scriptures bearing ujion the topic 
expounded by tradition is ahvays assumed ; so 
that, C./ 7 ., the tractate i^nL'kd commences : ‘ A lx>oth 
(the interior of Avhich is) higher than 20 cubits 
is disqualified,’ thus premising the duty of Imng 
in booths for seven days according to Lv 2IP-. In 
many (‘ases even a knoAvledge of the institutions 
estiihlished by the Oral LaAv is presiipiiosed. Hence 
such a statement as that Avith wliicli the Mishna 
commences : ‘ When do they begin to read the 
Shemn' in the evening {i.e. the 3 paragraphs in 
the Scrii>ture*i, Dt 11^®"-^ and Nu 15’*’'"*^ the 
first paiagraph of Avhich begins A\ith the AAord 
Shenia j; 5 v ) 7 From the time the priests (in the 
case of defilement) come back (from their ritual 
batlis) to eat their heave-ofleriiig ’ {i.e. after sun- 
set, see Lv 22 * "). The duty or the custom of daily 
reiuliuK the Shenia is thus assumed as something 
generally knoAvn though not mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

The Avorks after which R. Jehuda modelled his 
compilation and the sources ujion Avhich he dreAv 
Avere proliably the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of which Avas, as there is good 
reason to believe, begun by the first successors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then compiled by R. 'Akiba, 
and continued hy his disciple R. Meir, avIiu en- 
riciied it by additions of the later Taimnim. This 
Mishna became the groundwork of that of R. 
Jchiida, ajiart from various other collections of a 
similar kind {e.g. the Mishna of Abba Sliaul), 
which Avere equally knoAvn to the compiler and 
utilized by liim.* The strata of these older com- 
positions are still in many places discernible, either 
by their style and phraseology or by the nature of 
tlieir contents. An instance of the former is the 
passage illustrating the prohibition against trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
to a private individual to that constituting a part 

* For this ‘ hij'her criticism ’ of the Mishna, see Dr. Lewry, 
‘ tJber einige Fra^iente aus der M. des Abba Saul * in Zumtet 
Berieht uber die Hochechule fur die \V. d. J. in Berlin, 1870, 
and Dr. D. H iflniann. Die erste MiMchna (Berlin, 1882X 
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of the public property. This commences n-?rn 
(M. Shabbath L 1), instead of 'vn mus’in, through 
which the Scripture expression (Ex is 

still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
Hdldkhd was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. As an instance of tlie latter, it is sutticicnt 
to refer here to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the first-fruits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 23^®), concerning 
which we read in M. BiklcArtm iii. 4 : ‘The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the king would take the basket (containing the 
first-fruits) on his slioulders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts ; then the Levites spoke in 
song (chanted), “I will extol thee, O Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up (Ps 30=*). The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agrippa I., c. 40) points to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate (e.^. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* This is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the sacrificial service on 
certain occasions, or give accounts of the archi- 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the higher ofiicials), and its 
economy ; whilst others furnish us with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, tlie proceilure 
of the courts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these bear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the eiirly date of their comjxisition. 

The question whether R. Jelmda, besides com- 
piling, actually wrote down the Mishna, is still 
a controverted point amongst modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years ago between 
the Franco-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. First, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, prohibiting the writing 
down of the contents of Tradition, though the 
Scripture support for this custom (Bab. Talm. 
TSm/Ard 146 and parallel passages) Avas not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is attbrded 
by the traditional term, ‘ Torah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemoterhnical aids to 1^ found 
in the Mishna [e,g, Megilla i. 4-11, pa pn) and the 
homage paid to those wdio invented them (see Jerus. 
Shekalim 48«, regarding the grouping of Hdldkhdth 
in numbers, and Aboth cT Ji. Nathan 18, respecting 
R. 'Akiba’s arrangmg of the Torah in links). 
Second’, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a Haggadic character (K 0 '| 3 >n ns’p), of which we 
know that they both circulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Haggadd was included 
also the gnomic literature— as, for instance, the 
AVisdom of Ben Sira, AA^hich both the Tannaim and 
the *Amorawn, as Avell as the authorities of a later 

S >riod, the Geonim {e,g, R. Saadya), knew in the 
ebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nearly two-thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear- 
ance of nearly 700 years. Third, the jirohibition 
Avas often disregarded, even in cases of Hdldkhd, 
as in the case of the MegUlath Tddnith (n’ja,© n^'^ 7 ), 
containing a list of certain days in the year on 
which no fast could be declared, or the MegUlath 
^ammdnin (pj?p ‘the Roll of Spices,’ treat- 

ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex 30®^®^*) in 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jerus. Shikdlim 
49a). 

Owdng to the great authority of R. Jehuda the 

* See Hoffknann, l.e, p. 15 ; but cf. also A. Biichler, Die 

Prieeter und der CtUtua in den Utzten Jahrzehntm dee Jeru- 
Bolemieehen Tempele (Wien, 1805), p. 10. 


Patriarch, his compilation became the MUhna icar' 
i^ox^iv, a sort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of the Tannaim, forming the text- book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round Avhich centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Tannaim, but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
name either of npis'no Mishna Maht^Cnd imoTQ 
frequently the Aram, Bdraithd), ‘the ex- 

ternal Mishna,’ or Tosepktd (itj?cpfl), ‘ addition ’ (to 
the Mishna). No treatise i epreseiiting the ‘ external 
Mishna* has come doAvn to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as nn (‘our Masters taught’), 
or k;j£i (‘it is tauglit’), or H:n and (‘he taught’). 
ButAve possess a work, bearing the name TOsephtd, 
corresponding Avith the arrangement of the Mishna, 
and dealing Avith the same subjects. It shows 
marks ot dillerent ages ; .and, Avhilst it embodies 
portions coming from collections preceding our 
Mishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
Avhilst in some i)laces it e\en afi’ords comment-* 
and explanations taken from the Gcmara and 
recast in the Ncav HebreAV style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction falls in the later age of the *Amoraim, 
though its coiiiiiosition may have Ijeen initiated 
by R. Uiya and R. Hoshaya the disciples of R. 
Jehuda, to Avhom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the TCscphtd of R. 
Nehemia, Avho is credited Avith having collected 
‘additions’ to the Mishna of R. ’A^ib.a. To this 
class of Avoiks also belong the so-called Mino) 
Tractates bearing the iolloAving titles Aboth (T 
B, Natfian (jcij 'n nu^), a sort of Tosephtd and 
Midrash to the tractate * Aboth, existing in tAvo 
recensions;* Massekheth SCphcrim (onr^D n 25 ?),t 
‘ Scribes,’ de.aling Avith the laAvs relating to the 
Avriting of the Scriptures. The text is in a baj! 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
JcAvish liturgy, etc.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the Avork, and it should be studied in con- 
nexion with the tractates Sepher TOrd, Mezuzd 
(laws relating to the Avriting of certain verses 
from the Scriptures and to fixing them on the door- 
posts, see Dt 6®), and Tephillin (Phylacteries), 
edited by Kirchheim ; Massekheth SemCihOth (nrD9 
‘Joys’),J a euphemistic title for laAvs and cus- 
toms connected Avith mourning— of which Ave have 
also a shorter recension ed. by C. M. HorAvitz 
under the title 'men nincp' nre? (‘ Tractate Joys, the 
Minor’) ; Massekheth Kalla (nl'j nrsp ‘ Bride ’), laws 
of chastity to be observed in conjugal life ; Mase- 
kheth Derekh ^Erez (px pn nr^p), ‘Manners’ and 
behaviour of the dillerent classes of society on 
various occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, a longer (n?n) and a shorter one (xpu). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusiv^ely Avith the 
rules of life prescribed for the ‘disciples of the 
wise,’ is of a very spiritual nature. Lastly, we 
have to note here the other tractates ed. by 
Kirchheim, including, besides those mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the Ioavs re- 
lating to Ziztth (n^'v), ‘Fringes’ (Nu 15**); *Ahddim 
(D’^^lt)* ‘Slaves’; Kdthtm (Q'^na), ‘Samaritans’; 
and Gertm (cna), ‘ Proselytes.’ 

The Avorks recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hermeneutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at which 
they occur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 

* See 8. Schechter’s introduction to his edition of Ahoth d* R. 
Nathan, Vienna, 1878. 

fSee Dr. Joel Muller's introduction to his edition of the 
Maeeehet Sqferim. 

t See N. Brull, ‘ Die Talmudischen Tractate (il)er Trauer nm 
Verstorbene ’ iJahrbucher der Jvd. Lilt, pp. 1-57 )l 
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work of the Tannaim, For this we mnst turn to 
the earlier Midrashf which has come down to us 
in the following works: — the M&khilta 
‘Measure* on a portion of Exodus; the Siphri 
(ncp), ‘the Books^ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both Midrashini 
emanating from the school of Ishmael ; and the 
^iphrd (K-J 9 P) or Tdrath KOMntm (D'jqa mm), ‘The 
Book * or ‘ The Law of the Priests * on Leviticus, 
a product of the school of R. 'Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also possess frag- 
ments of a MtkhUtd of R. Shim 'on b. Yohai on 
Exodus, and of a small §iphrd n*ied) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of R. 'Akiba ; 
and of a M^Mvdtd on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of R. Ishmael.* The exegetical system 
of the Rabbis, forming the basis of the Mid rash, 

f rew with the rise of the new schools, the se\en 
ermeneutical rules of Hillel having been develoxied 
bj R. Ishmael into thirteen, and expanded (jiar- 
ticularly as regards their application in the dex»art- 
ment oi Haggdild) by R. Eliezer, the son of R. Jose 
of Galilee, into thirl y-two or thirty-three rules; 
whilst rules of interpretation of other distin- 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. The practical 
object of the Midretsh was the deduction of new 
Hdldkhdth from the Scrij»tures, or the finding of 
a^ * support * (KprapH) for the old ones. It is very j 
difficult to determine in wliich cases the Midrash 
preceded the HiLlnkhd, and in wliicli the HcdCikhCt 
preceded the Midrash, but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the inieix^re- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
HdlCikhd w’as first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usa^e or custom, caiid the lliblical ‘supjiort* 
was invoked only to give it the 'vveiglit of Scrijjture 
authority. Here are one or two instances, w Inch, 
given in the language of the Rabbis, may convey 
some idea of the vivid style of the Midrash — 

‘R. Ishmael, R. ’Eliezer b. 'Azarya, and R. 
'Akiba were walking on the high -load, and Levi 
Hassadar and R. Ishmael the son of 11. ’Eliezer 
b. *A?arya wxre w’alking behind thorn. And 
then the following question was jmt before them. 
Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life ‘removes* the Sabbath?” . . . R. Jose of 
Galilee answ’ered, “It is w’ritten, But ("?<) my 
Sahhaths ye shall keep (Ex 3P^) ; the (limiting 
particle) in teaches, there are Sabbaths w Inch thou 
Keepest, others which thou ‘ removest* (the latter in 
cases of danger of life).** R. Shini'on b. !Manasya 
says, “ Behold Scripture says. And ye shall keep the 
Sabbaths, for it w holy unto YOU (iV/. v.^^), the 
Sabbath is given ^ you (with stress on the word 
DJ^) to desecrate in case of need, but thou art 
not given to the Sabbath”* [Mrkhilta, ad loc,). 
Other Rabbis base this Ildlukhd on the logical 
principle of d fo^'tiori (^:^im Vp, one of the hermen- 
eutical rules of HiUel), but none dis^mtes the 
Hdldkhd in itself, w^hich hod evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is tJie interpretation of 
Ex 21*^ (cf. Lv 24*) ; ‘ Eye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the eye). Thou saf est 
money, perhaps it means the real eye {i.e. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). R. Eliezer said, “It is 
written. And he that killeth a beast he shall restore, 
and he that killeth a man shall be put to death 
(Lv 24“). The Scripture has thus put to^jether 
damages caused to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay- 
ing (the damages), so can also the former (except 
in cases of murder) be punished with money ^** 

* See on these Midrashim : I. H. Weiss* Introduction to his 
edition of the Sifra (Vienna, 1862) ; M. Friedmann’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the M&stdltd (Vienna, 1870) ; Dr. Lewy, 
Ein Wort aher die *Meehilta dee E. Simon* (Breslau, 1889); 
and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in dee TuUachiechen 
tftdrossAim (Berlin, 1886-67). 


{Siphrd Lev. ad loc . ; Mekhiltd ad loc. ; Bdbd 
^ammd, 832»). This argument, called (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures, which implies the 
jus talionis in unmistakable terms ; but it was only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Hdldkhd 
that had been a controverted point betw'een the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees for centuries before 
It is different, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law. And the land shall keep 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 25^) ; ‘ One might think 
that it is also forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
and caves (this being a disturbance of the land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Thou shcdl neither sow thy field 
nor prune thy vineyard {ib. v.^), jiroving tliat it 
is only work connected with vineyard and field 
that is forbidden.* In instances like this, w’here 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it w^oiild not be risky to assume that the 
Hdldkha was the outcome of the Midrash. But 
it is not such mere practical questions that have 
produced the vast Midrash literature. A great 
l»ortion of it is simple conimentaiy, though some- 
times reproduced in that vivid dialogue style 
wJiich makes it axipear Midrash-like. E.g. And 
ye shall take a bunch (f hyssop and shall dip it in 
tlt^ blood that is qpe (Ex 12--), on which the Mekhiltd 
{ad loc.) has the following comment: ‘The Scrip- 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the passover 
lamb) ; for q? means siinjdy the threshold, as it is 
said. In their setting oj their thresholds by my 
threshold ('prnx Kzk 43^ cf. LXX and Vulg.; 
Tliis is the opinion of It. Ishmael. R. 'Akiba says 
»]C! means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
t}wbowls{z''^t), the snuffers, the basins" (1 K 7*, cf. 
Aram, versions and commentaries). Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the expression from 
the holy things of the children of Israel (Lv 22-) on 
I wbieh the Siphrd comments ; ‘ nn'i: (a noun, derived 
from ni:'!) ineans nothing else but separation. And 
so he says tohich separateth himself from me iipi (Ezk 
14‘), anil he says again, They separated backwards 
(nr^ Is 1^).* Such instances of mere UiTP (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more W’ere omitted by the 
scribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and definitions of terms as universally known 
through tlie medium of the various versions, and 
hence not sufficiently impoilant to be coined.* In 
the Haggadk portions of the Midrash the elements 
of simple exegesis are less prominent— a fact which 
is easily explained by their subjective character. 
Sometimes the interpreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the lesson ho has to 
teach that he feels no compunction in interw^eilv- 
ing it w’ith biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Tiius w’e read in 
the Siphrd with reference to Lv 9® This is the 
thing which the Lord commands ye shall do: 
‘ Moses said unto Israel, Do remove the evU desire 
(yiq i^f!) from your hearts. Be all in aw'o and of 
one counsel to worship before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the A\orld, so shall your 
service be single-hearted, as it is said. Circumcise 
the foreskin of your heart, for the Lord your God 
is the God of gods and the Lord of lords (Dt !()**• ”), 
and then the glory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Lv 9®).* The thought expressed in this inter- 
pretation is that the manifestation of the Divine 
glory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com- 
mandment, and is sure to occur whenevei Israel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Occasion- 

*See Friedmann’s Introduction to the Mekhilta, p. Ixxvi, 
and Dr. L. Dobschutz’ brochure, Dif eii\fache Bib ele a ig e te dei 
Tannaim (Breslau, 1893). 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogether and rashes oil* into a sort of hymn» 
as, for instance (Ex 15^), I will praise God, on 
which the M^khUtA {ad loc ,) : — ‘ I will ^ve praise 
to God that he is mighty . . . that he is wealthy 
. • . that he is wise . . . that he is merciful 
. . . that he is a judge . . . that he is faithful.* 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Scrip- 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Cli 29'^* 
The constant citing of parallel passages by way of 
illustration is a main future oi the Midrash, e.g. 

on Nu 15^ *And ye shall not seek after your 
own heart and your own eyes : By this latter 
is meant adultery, as^it is said. And Samson said to 
his father. Get her for me, for she is pleasing to my 
eyes* (VW Jg 14®). Again, Dt 6* ‘And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy soul* where the ^iphr^ adds by way of com- 
ment: ‘Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 44^), Yea, for tay sake 
are we killed all the day long* The ^eat 
exegeticaJ principle was, ‘ The words of the Torah 
are poor (or deficient) in one place but rich in 
another, as it is said. She is like the merchanfs 
ship; she bringeth her food from afar* (Pr 31^“*; 
Jems. Talm. ^osh Hashshdna 5Sd). 

iv. The *Amoraim D'K-poit ‘Speakers,* ‘Inter- 
preters * ; a desi^ation commonly applied to the 
authorities who flourished 220-500, and whose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. The 
seats of learning were no longer confined to Pales- 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Tannaim, in various places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the fomier. The 
Babylonian teachers (who received ordination) bear 
as a rule the title Bah (a*3) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who were called 
Babbi (’Si). The most imjKirtant among the 
*Amoraim are the following : — 

First Generation (220-280). — {a) Palestine: R. 
Jannai, of >vhom we have a saying in the Mishna ; 
B. Riya and B. Hoshaya Babliia, the supposed com- 
pilers of the Td^ephtd (see above) ; R. Joshua b. 
Levi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
etc.) ore attributed; B. Johanan (b. Nappaha) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, disciple of B. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the 3rd cent., and his brother-in-law R. Shim'on 
b. Lakish. (5) Babylon: Abba Arikha (‘Long 
Abba*’), commonly cited by his title Bab. He 
‘went up* (from Baljflon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle B. Hiya (mentioned above) to 
study under B. Jehuda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school over which he presided ; Samuel 
HKrnT (the astronomer), a relative of Bab, and, 
like him, a disciple of B. Judah (though he did not 
receive ordination from him). He became head of 
the school in Nehardea. 

Second Generation (280-300). — (a) Palestine: R. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, B. Simlai, R. A^i (also I^^i and 
B. Ammi) (also Immi), and B. ’Abuha. The first 
four emigrat-ed to Palestine from Babylon ; w^hilst 
R 'Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
ill Caesarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Haggadist B. 
Shamuel b. Nahmani also belongs to this genera- 
tion. (5) Babylon: B. Huna (Sura), B. Jehuda 
(b. Jehes^el), founder of the school of Pumbeditha ; 
B. Hi^a, B. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were disciples of Bab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370). — This period marks 
the decay of the schools in P^estine, a consequence 
of the relmious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of (Jonstantine. {a) Palestine : Jeremia, B. 
Jona, and B. Jo^^. (5) Babylon: Babbah (np*!) b. 
Natpnani (Pumb^itha), famous for his dialectical 


skill and called ‘the mountain-mover* ; his colleague 
B. Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all branches of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘ Sinai * ; their pupils 'Abayi and 
Baba (m^'i), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered ail ove* 
the Bab. Talmud ; B. Papa, founder of a school in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427). — {a) Palestine : R. 
Shamuel (b. Jose b. R. Bun) ; (6) Babylon : B. Ashi 
(Sura) ; R. Kahana II. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

Fifth Generation (427-500). — Babylon : Mar bar 
R. Ashi; Rubbina (contraction of Bab Abina (Sura)), 
and R. Tosphaa ( Pumbeditha). The two latter were 
greatly instrumental in accomplishing the w^ork 
commenced by B. Ashi, finishing the compilation 
of the Bab. Talmud, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmuds bearing 
the title of their native countries : {A ) Palestinian 
Talmud called the Talmud of Jerui^lem, 'n, 
which is also more correctly called (since there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) Ksnyoi 'n 'n and K*joa ‘ the 

Talmud of (the children of) the Land of Israel,^ ‘ the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West.* 
{B) The Babylonian Talmud n, which (though 
only occurring once) was also known under the 
title of rriTp 'b ‘ the Talmud of the people of the 
East.** The main object of the Talmuds is the inter- 
pretation of the Mishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obscure passages, as well 
as real or seeming contradictions, by the aid of 
jmrallel passages in the ‘ external Mishnas,’ and 
illustrating its matter and expanding its contents 
(especially in the branches of civil law) by giving 
such cases as life and altered circumstances were 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quality that the text of the Talmud proper as 
aistinguished from the Mishna is called Gemara 
meaning, according to some authorities, 
‘Supplement’ or Complement to the Mishna.f 
The Talmuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jems. Talmud are 
composed in the West Aram, dialect, whilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aram, 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaic language. The style of the 
Jems. Talmud is more concise, its discussions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the casuistic and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary cases which form a 
special feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis. It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bab 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being vanout* 
tractates, such as NMdrim, Nazir, T^Urd M^tld, 
and KerithCth, which betray certain grammatical 
fomis and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. Apart from the main object as de- 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. E,g, 

* See JQR ix. 120. 

t Neither the Jems, nor the Bab. Talm. extends over all the 
60 (or 68) tractates of the Mishna. The Jems. Talm. has Qfmara 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters in 
the tracta^ Niddd in the sixth order ; but in the second order 
there is missing the Gurnard to the last four chapters of the trac- 
tate Shabbath, to the third chapter of the tractate Makk&th, and 
in the fourth order to the tractates ’Jbdth a.nd*Eduyydih. The 
Bab. Talm. has Gimdrd as follows : in the first order to tractate 
B&dkhdth only; in the second order, tractate is 
omitted ; in the fourth order, tractates 'Ahdth Bxid* Eduyydth are 
omitted ; in the fifth order, tractates MxddMh and Kinnim are 
omitted ; in the sixth order, Gimdrd to tractate Niadd alone. 
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the lines in Mishna tractate Gitttn^ * that the laws 
regarding the ffiKdpioi (a name under which certain 
lexers of the Zealot bands were known) did not 
apply to the land of Judaea,’ are followed in the Bab. 
Talmud by a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than 5 folio pages (556-68a). Again in the 
tractate Bdbd Bamrd, the accidental remark in 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by two or more brothers must 
not oe divided among them by cutting it up into 
its constituent books even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes in the Gurnard (of trie Bab. Tal- 
mud) a aiscussion relating to the arrangement of 
tlie Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates at 
wliich the various books included in it were com- 
})()sed, accompanied by a long discourse on the 
pja*ticular nature of the Book of Job, the character 
and date of its hero, together with a few remarks 
on other biblical personages, which covers nearly 
8 folio pages ( 136-17a). This process of inserting 
matter but slightly connected with the text is at 
times carried further by adding to the inserted 
matter other topics having a similar slight con- 
nexion with it. As an instance of this jirocess 
we may regard the following. Mishna Berdkhotk, 
ch. ix. 1, runs, ‘He who sees a place in which 
miracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says. Praised be he who wrought miracles for 
oiir fathers in this place.’ By way of illustration 
the Gemdrd (I Jab. Talm. ib. dia) cites an ‘extenial 
Mishna’ in wdiich it is taught that ‘ He who sees 
the crossings of the Red Sea (i.e. the place at 
which the Jews crossed the Red Sea, Ex 14^*), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Jos 3^^*^ ) ... is bound 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
(Jfd/ym). The Last uords suggest a quotation of 
R. Jehuda in the name of Rab, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
gi\'e thanks, also the four cases enumerated in 
Ps 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming back from a journey through the desert, 
iccoverin^ from a serious illness, or released from 
jn ison, 54b). This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (54b, 55a) which have no other con- 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited in the name of llab. 
One of these citations is to the elleet that for 
three things man should in particular pray to 
Ood (who alone can grant them) : ‘ a good king, 
a go<^ year, and a good dream ’ {55b) ; but the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folio pages {55a-51b). Owing to these sudden 
and violent changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling ; * but, on the other hand, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the ‘ sea of the 
Talmud * in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works dating from those 
early ages. Indeed, owing to this facOity for drag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
bcribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
V ork of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopedia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Rabbis during the first five centuries on all 
possible subjects, whether secular or religious. 
This is, as already indicated, particularly the case 
with the Bab. Talmud, the Baggddd oi which is 
very discursive and rich in all sorts of folk-lore. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in whose names the strangest stories 

* It is this discursiveness which makes a proper translation of 
the Talmud almost impossible : see M. Friedmann’s brochure, 
OlD'ynrj WTIK hv T31, Vienna, 1896 (Heb.) 
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are sometimes communicated are often Rabbis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 
were as much studied and discussed in the East 
as th^ were in the West. 

V. The ^aborai ‘Explainers’ or ‘Medi- 

tators’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
whose activity is supposed to have extended over 
the whole of the 6th century. The most important 
among them are Rabbah Jo^e (Pumbeditha) and R. 
*Ahai (of Be ^Jathim), who flourished about the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
largely in the compilation work or the last of the 
*Amoraim\ and R. Giza (Sura) and R. Simona 
(Pumbeditha), who belonged to the middle of the 
same century. The activity of the Saborai, about 
whose lives we know little, consisted mainly in com- 
menting upon the Talmud by means of explanatory 
speeches, and contributing to it some ^ditional 
controversies marked by peculiarity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engagea in the 
dialogue, as well as by insertion of final decisions 
upon tlie differing opinions of their predecessors.* 
Tile scliool of the Saborai is peculiar to Babylon, 
there being no corresponding class of teachers in 
Palestine. Nor is there any reliable tradition, re- 
gardiiig the compilation of the Jems. Tahnud, by 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was under- 
taken. Maimonides’ statement, that R. Johanan 
composed the Jerus. Talmud, can, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating from a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools lie founded, this Rabbi was largely instru- 
mental in giving rise to a work embodying the 
teachings of the later Western authorities. But in 
conseauence of religious persecutions and political 
disturbances the decay of tlie schools set in too 
early to permit even such comparative complete- 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab 
Talmud, which is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abmptness of the discussions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent absence of formulae 
introducing quotations or marking the beginning of 
the treatment of a fresh subject or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the meagreness of its 
matter where the analogy of the Bab. Talmud would 
suggest the greatest fulness, and the fact that it 
has no G6uidrd at all on the 5th order (sacrifices), 
which is so strongly represented in the Bab. Tal- 
mud,?— all these circumstances convey the impres- 
sion that the Jerus. Talmud was never submitted 
to a real conscious comi»ilation with the object of 
presenting posterity with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give us a work 
carried out after a preconcerted plan, but rathei 
represents a series of jottings answering to the 
needs of the various individum WTiters, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thus 
lacking the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, whicli were the products of the 
great centres of learning, the Jerus. Talmud was, 
for a long time at least, not elevated to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore easy to 
understand how such portions of it as had not 
much bearing upon actual practice Avere permitted 
to disappear. Altogether, the people of Palestine 
w'ere, as an old Rabbi said, ‘ sick with oppression,’ 

* On oil these points see N. Brail’s essay, ‘ Die Entstehungs- 
geschichte des bab. T. als Schrif twerkes ’ ; and Weiss, as above, 
vol. lii. p. 208fl., and vol. iv. p. 1 ff. 

t The question whether the Jerus. Tahnud ever had GSni&rd 
to the fifth onier is best discussed in the Hehalutz ... by (Mas 
H. Schorr, who on excellent grounds maintains that such a 
Gimdrd must have existed. But it must be stated that hitherto, 
not even in the Cairo coUections, which have restored to us 
so many lost works, has a single line turned up to confirm 
Schorr’s hypothesis. About the peculiarities of the fourth 
order, see 1. Lewy, Intenretation aet 1. AUehnittM despaldst. 
Talmud’TraJstatg J/esilnn (Breslau, 1895), p. 20 ; but commure 
also the references to the other authorities there given. This 
essay is the best piece of work yet done on the redaction oi 
the Jerus. Talmud. 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
H&l&kha^ ‘and did not listen to the words of 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of discussing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mishna.’ The 
deeper was their devotion to the Hagqddd^ which 
gave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.* 
This will account for the copiousness of the 
Hagqadic literature, which reached its highest 
development during the period of the 'Amoraim, 
This literature is embodied in the Midrashim to 
various books of the OT as well as in certain inde- 
pendent Hagqadic treatises, the contents of which, 
though possibly compiled at a later age, are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature bv themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
parallel passages to the Hagqadic portions of the 
latter. They thus do not fiall within the scope of 
this article. It is, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though he may dispense, e.r/., with 
the P^Jetd (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the Hajfhtdrdth) or the Midrash Shir flashsMrim 
(allegoric interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot do so safely in 
his study of the Rabbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage in such 
moraludng works as those of which the Haggadic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair specimen. 

LmnATURE (omitting mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes).— E ditioxs : There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Babbinical literature, thoui^h new reprints 
are constantly appearing'. The following, however, deserve 
special notice j/isAna, Naples, 1492, ed. pr. ; Miahrui . . . 
Latinitate donavit . . . J. Surenhusms, Amstelod., 1698 ; The 
Miehna^ edited from a unique MS, by W. H. Lowe, Oambridge, 
1^ ; htiihnajfoth : Hebraischer Tcxt'mit Punktation, DevJtseher 
ubereetzung, von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (not yet finished). 
Most editions have, as a rule, the commentaries of ’Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Yom 7ob Lipman Heller (3U3 CV niSOin), or the 
commentary of Maimoiiides (not as frequently as the two 
former). As useful editions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended. Tofephta, edited by Zucker- 
mandel (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. Jerue. Talmud, Venice, 
1523, ed. pr., Krotoschin, 1866, and Zitomir, 1860-67. This 
last edition has several commentariea Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, Birdkhdth, Pi% and D^md'i, with 
the commentary Ahahath Zion, by Z. Frankel, and a part of Bdbd 
Kammd with a commentaij by I. Lewy. Bdb. Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of K. Solomon b. Isaac, and the 
of the Franco-German Babbiscalled ToxapAof A (Additions). 
The last and best edition of the Talmud is that which appeared 
in Wilna, 1880-86, 25 vols. The Varioe lectiones in Miewnam et 
in Talmud Babylonicum, by Baph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
16 vola , and extending over a large part of the Bab. Talmud, is a 
most important work for the critical study of the Talmud. Also 
to be consulted is the work ovn nuinon oitsjip, Eomgs- 

berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors. Of single tractates we have only to notice here 
the Tract, Makkoth, ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1888.* 

INTBODUCTOBT AND BiBLIOORAFniCAL : N. Krochmol *3133 iTIlO 
pin, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.); L. Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage derJudetfi, FrBnkfurt-a.-M. 1892; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewith Ltteratwre, H 1-7, London, 1857; Z. Frankel, *3ll 
nivon, Hodegetica in Miechnam . . . Lipsiss, 1859 (Heb.); by 
the same, 'D^rri'n K13D, IrUroduetio in Talmud Hierotolo- 
nUtanum, Breslau, 1870 ^eb.) ; Graetx, Geeehichte der Juden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ.); D^renbourg, Bttai sur Vhistmre et la 
giographie de la Palestine d’aprie lee Thalmud et lee autree 
eoureee rabbiniquee (Paris, 1867) ; I. H. Weiss, renm ni nn 
Zur Geechichte der Jddieehen Tradition, vols. 1-8 ; Strack, 


* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be found in Babbinowicz's hv 
ns^nn JiDSin, Munchen, 1877, whilst a short list of the various 
MSS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Einlei- 
tung, p. 70ff. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
years have brought to Iteht many Talmudical pieces, not known 
to any bibliographer. They are stil awaiting description. Mr. 
El^n N. Adler’s library (London) is especially rich in early prints 
bbp known to Rabbinowicz ; whilst the Cambridge collections, 
Imth in the possession of the Universitj library and in that of 
Mrs. Lewu and Mrs. Gibson (now in Westminster OollegeX 
epn^ manv MSS fragments of the Bab. and Pal. Talmuds 
the highest critical value. 


EiriUUung in den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1894 ; M. Mielziner, Intro* 
duetion to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894 ; Schurer, QJ i. 1 8 E, 
Leipzig, 189u (Germ.X For popular accounts see E. Deutsch, 
The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1896 ; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

DicnoxARiES AND GRAMMARS : Nathan b. Yehiel (of the 11th 
centx “inyn "iSD, 1480, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arukh Completum . . . aueture 
Sathane Jilw Jechielie . . . oorrigil expleml critice Alex. 
Kobut, 8 vols., Wien, 1878-92; Joh. Buxtorf, Lexicon Chal- 
daioum Talmtidieum et liahlnnicum, Basel, 1(^0; Jacob Levy, 
Neuhebrdieidice und chaldaieekes WCrterbueh fiber die Tab 
mudim und Midraschim, Leipzig, 1876; M. Jastrow, D^ionr 
ary of the Targumim, the Tabmta Babli and Jeruehalmi, Lon- 
don and New York, 1886 ; Sam. Krauss, GrUdhieohe und laieln- 
iecke Lehnworter im Talmud, Midraech, und Targum . . . 
Berlin, 1898 ; W. Bacher, Die alleete Termlnologie der jddieehen 
Schrifiauslegung : Em Wbrterbuoh der hibeUxegetischon Kunet- 
spraehe der Tannaiten, Leipzig, 1899; H. L. Strack and C. 
Sierfried, Lehrbueh der Netthebrdischen Spraohe . . . Karlsruhe 
and Leipzig, 1884 ; A. Geiger, Lehr- und Leeebuoh der Sprache 
der Miehnah, Breslau, 1845 (Germ.) ; I. H. Weiss, pr*? OBrO 
n3rDn, Wien, 1865 (Heb.) ; G. Dalraan, Grammatik dee Judiech- 
Palastiniechen Aramaie^, Leipzig, 1894 (Germ.); S. D. Liiz- 
zatto, Elementi grammaticali del . dialetto Talmudico 
BabUoneec, Padua, 1865 (Ital.), of which a Germ. tr. was 
prepared by M. S. Kruger, and was published in Breslau, 1878 ; 
Levias, Grammar of the Bab. Talrn., Cincinnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are manv and 
various. A full account of them will be fpund in Dr. Erich 
BischofTs Kritische Geeehichte der Thafmud-l/bereetzungpu aU' r 
Zeiten und Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1899 (Germ.). The prcs.cnt 
writer can, however, recommend only the following books : ( »n 
the Mishna see above. On Minor traetates : Maeecheth Sophen in, 
by J. Muller, Leipzig, 1878 ; Derech Erez Sula, bv A. Ia\vrog\ , 
Konigsberg, 1885. Jems. TRlm. : A. Wunsche, Der ierumlem- 
ieche Talmud in eeinen haggadinehen BeetandtheHen me 
DcufscAe Zurich, 1880. Bab. Talm.:A Translation 

ofthetreattse Chagigah. by A. W. Streane, 1891 ; Tractate liaha 
Mezia mit deutseher fJbereetzung ... by A. Samter, -Berlin, 
1876; Der Bab. Talmud in eeinen Uagadieehen Beetand- 
theUen wortgetreu uhereetzt, by Wunsche, 18SS. The student 
would do well to consult alwa^'s, w hen reading a Haggadic text, 
the following standard works bv W. Bacher : Die Agada der 
Babylonieeken Amoraer, Strassburg, 1870; Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884; Dte Agada der Palastinisehen 
Amoraer, Strassburg, 1892. S. SCHECIITER. 

SIBYLLINE ORACLES.-ThecoUection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which pass under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 
period of many centuries, reaching back into at 
least the 2nd cent. B.C., and coming down (when 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further into account 
that, even in its first Jewish and Christian forms, 
Sihyllism was merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was centuries old, and 
already effete in the pagan world, it will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theolo^, and one which has had every 
influence upon the mind of man that could l>e 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or through 
great names as in the case of the Christian Church), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious which charac- 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of ‘ prophetess * in the Gr. and f^m. world ; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of (for 0c6s) and pov\Tfi (in a form 
^uXXd) goes back to Varro (cf. Lact. Div. Inst. 
i. 6) ; and, although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologic^ly, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known as 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was supposed) 
of the Divine will in the fatiuistic sense, and were 
in the habit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be counted, either in 
some special antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 
places where they prophesied, as the Choldscon. 
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Erythnean, Delphic, etc. But for practical pur- 

S oses the one that exercised the commanding in- 
nence over the Christian Church to which we 
have alluded above is the Cumaean Sibyl. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a case of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the question for the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. It can be 
tested under the heads of (1) the language, (2) the 
form, (3) the matter of the ancient and the more 
modem oracles. 

The Rom. tradition aflirmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered by a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Roman king (say Tarquinius Superbus), 
but at an excessive price ; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
books, and returned to offer the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
sufficiently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus became in the Roman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the control of the augurs or viri 
guindecemvirales, and to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in criticising 
the details of such a story, whicli is merely an 
attempt to find a venerable origin for a Roman 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern- 
ment had such books of Sib. oracles, which they 
from time to time augment (‘d or retrenched by 
various editorial processes. What is iniijortant to 
remember is— (i. ) that these oracles were for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in Greek; (ii.) that they 
were in hexameter verse, prohably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostic writing ; (iii. ) that 
they were concerned inter alia with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the collapse and rejuvenescence 
thereof. The lir.st of these points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be illustrated by references to an 
actual oracle which has come down to us, presented 
by Phlegon, de Mirahil. c. 10, apparently from a 
lioman writer, Sextus Carminius, and dated in the 
year A.V.C. 629 ( = B.C. 124). It relates to the birth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words — 

ica2 Tol irore yvvaiKa 
’Av8p6yvpov ri^eadai dpereva irdvra 

N^irtaxai 0' 8cra OTiXlrrepai <paivov(ri ywaiKcs^ 

Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the {portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were written, as 
all later oracles and books of oracles, in the religious 
n-'ctre and lan^age of Homer. Moreover, on ex- 
amination it will be found that the oracle is acrostic, 
and apparently based upon an earlier acrostic which 
has been used, which was itself metrical. The 
Ixmks were therefore treated as sortes by the 
augnrs, but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contamed some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the dvoKardaraais TdvTuv, is clear 
from Virgil’s 

* Ultima Cnmaei venit iam carminis setas ; 
Magnus ab integro sasclorum nascitur ordo.’ 

(Eclog, iv. 4), 

and a number of similar considerations. 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the’ Jewish and Christian Sib. books. It was 
necessary that they should be if the world was to 
swallow the literary deception that was being 
practised upon it. 


It must not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued fraud could have been carried on 
without meeting with criticism from a people as 
acute and poliSied as the Greeks. Wliile it is 
certain that almost all the Fathers of the Church 
were firm believers in the inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullion, of Lactantius, and a host of 
others, though it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have been near of kin to the deceivers), it 
was not possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
and Celsus should come imder the speU. Tliey 
saAV at once that the Christians were making 
oracles to suit their OAvn propaganda, and were 
quickto proclaim the fact; and Lucian, in particular, 
himself turned Sibyllist in order to tell in mock 
heroics the fortunes of Peregrinus and of Alexander 
of Abonoteichos. This extant criticism and ridi- 
cule must have been widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sibyllists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, was the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Homer, for Sibyllism is closely related to Centoism, 
and borrows lines and expressions freely from 
Homer. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
assumed Sibyl to e:^lain that the bon’owing was 
really on the side oi that thief Homer. Accord- 
ingly, the Sibyl herself attacks the supposed later 
poet in the following lines — 

Ka.1 Tis \l/evdoypd<pos xpia-^vs ^porbs §<r<r€Tai adris 

yj/eybbiraTpii' bbtrei bb ipdos ip birjffLP e^aip 

• • . irriusp yap €p.(bp /lirptop re Kpar'i^aei, 

{Orac. Sib. iii. 419 if.) ; 

and this judgment is endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract Against tJue Greeks^ § 41, maintains the 
superior daJte of the Sibyl to Homer. A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered ; there is a 
constant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth noticing 
that Clement of Alexandria (the best read of afi 
the early Fathers in the matter of Greek literature) 
expresdy declares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will have it that the 
Sibyl is older tlian all other literature (cf. Tert. adr. 
NatUmeSf ii. 12). It is clear from these testimonieis 
that there had been from the first a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the supposed Sibylline verses ; 
at all events, the anti-Homeric strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses which 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and the WTiters who endorse tlie sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. And before this 
time there must have been an active Sibylline 
propaganda carried on by the early Christians, 
most of whom were deceived and some of them 
deceivers. 

Something of a similar kind to this contest 
between Homer and the Sibyl and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl for priority, appears to have taken place at 
a later datf» in regaref to Virgil. W e have already 
pointed out that the acquaintance of Virgil with 
Sibylline oracles may be assumed. It does not 
follow that these orades have anything to do with 
the extant collection ; rather they seem to be the 
l^man collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublished portions. Now it has been shown 

Dechent ( Ueber das erste^ snoeite und elfte Buck 
aer Sib. Weissagungen, 1873) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coincidences of language 
with Vir^. The Sibyl describes, for example. 
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the flight of iEneas from Troy in 11. 144 ff., which 
begin— 

&p^ei 5’ ix y€V€T}s re xal alfmros ’Atro-opAicoto 
irdis kXvrbs ijpiixav, Kparepbs re koX &\KifJLOs du'^Pf 

which may be compared with 

‘ Romulus, Assaraci quern sanguinis Ilia mater 
Educet ’ (Virg. ^n, vi. 779). 

After describing the person and fortunes of 
iEneas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will be stolen by a later poet, much in the 
same language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer — 

Kal ns Tpiff^vs dv^p (rotpbs iacerai aCrts doi 56 s 

ToiffLtf ipLOuri Xbyois pArpois iriecai xpan^aas" 
abrbs ydp, vpibriffros ipJds dvairXdjffeL 

Kal KpOij/ei fjL€Td ravra. 

But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
language between the Sibyl and the JEncid, under- 
stand Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thief. 
Obviously, the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the reference to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267 ; and 
it is interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Greek rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to | 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reception. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, 11. 97-294, 491-hn., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 B.c. It is 
not decided whether the production of these verses 
was due to some active inquiry which was being 
made at the time after extant oracles, which 
search might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is omy one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the 
text of the LXX into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
be the reason, it is certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency of miguty winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historical authority by contemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor, and, following them, Josephus), and as 
confirming the accuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that it does not appear that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline books 

f >rovoked the same hostility as those which are 
ater and definitely Christian. They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 

It will be convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been assigned to the extant books. Our first scheme is that of 
Alexandre, w'hose JSxeursw ad Sibj/llinos Libroa is the store- 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. According to him— 

Bk. iii. 11. 97-294 and 480-fln. is a Jewish work, written in 
Egypt in the year 166 or 165 B.a 
Bk. iv., the oldest of the Ohristian Sibyllines, was written in 
Asia in the let cent. JUI). under Titus or Domitian. 

The ProQomium to the collection (a fragment preserved by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. viii. IL 217-429, are probably 
by the same Ohristian hand, and written in the b^rinning 
of the 2ud cent, under Tralw or Hadrian. 

Bk. viiL U. 1-217, written by a Christian of a millenarian type, in 
l^ypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk. iii. U. 295-48S and Bk. v. are Judaso^Uhristian, and were 
written in Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bkb. and viL are Ohristian (?heretioalX and written in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, about a.d. 234. 


Bk. viiL IL 480-fln., by Christian hands in the middle of the 
3rd cent. 

Bks. i. ii. and iu. 11. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. 

Bks. XL xiL xiiL xiv., Judieo-Christian, written in Egypt about 
the year 267 a. 1 ). 

With this scheme of Alexandre may be compared that pro- 
pmiiuled by Ewald. According to Lwald {Aohamilutiti v(M‘r 
liihalt und dcr bib. Bucher^ liuttinguii, 

1858) we have— 

Bk. iii. U. 97-828, about B.C. 124. 

Bk. iv., about a.d. 80. 

Bk. v. 11. 62-530, about a.d. 80. 

Bks. V. U. 1-51, vi. Ml., in a.d. 138. 

Bk. viii. 11. 1-300, about a.d. 211. 

(Bk. viii. 11. 301 -.500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibj'lline.} 

Bks. i. it iii. 11. 1-96, about a.d. 300. 

Bks. xi. xii. xin. xiv., much later : Ewald imagines references to 
the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam 1 

Further discussions of dates of the whole or parts of the 
different books may be found in Friedlieb, Orac. Sihyll. (Leipzig, 
18.'*2), or Bleek (Theol. ZeUachrift, Berlin, 1819), or Dechent (see 
alH>\e). The (ufferent judgments arrived at by these writers 
would probably be rectified by a closer study of the whole liody 
of Sibjlliiie literature. So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose Kxtniraua is a monument of patiently accumulated facts. 

Editions op thk Sibylline Oracles.- The first published por- 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, ‘Innvs XptrreSt Omv 
M« f, ’Sttriip^ which was printed by Aldus. The first cd. was due 
to Xystus Betuleus (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tamra the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John Oporinus) m the following 
year. The thii-d (Gr.-Lat.) appeared at Basel in 1.5.55. The 
fourth ed (that of Opsopceus = Koch) appeared at Pans in 1.599, 
three years at ter the death of the editor. In 1817 the collection 
was ex}iaiidcd b3' Canlinal Mai’s discovery of the Books xi.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Seriptorum vet. nom collection 
vol. iii. pt. 8. Of more modem edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), Alexandre (Paris, I860), 
and Uzach. Of these, the lost, published at Prague in 1801, is 
by far the best for the text ; it cuntams no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dciiendcnce of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
hymns, etc. With the text of Bzoch and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is knoi^Ti of 
the Sibyllines. It is necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the booli^. Tliere is a fluctuation in their 
numbering on the imrt of the editors, due to the imperfection 
of the senes. The last four books, for example, are numbered 
ix. X. XL and xii. by Friedlieb. 

[Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Geticken’s tract, entitled Kom position und Entsteh- 
nngszcit der Orarula SihifUina, has appeared, to 
whicii the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject.] J. Rexdel Habeis. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.— i. Historical 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAMARITANS AND THE 
Pentateuch. — The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost tlieir independence in B.C. 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentateuch was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might he supposed that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jahweh cultus introduced by Jeroboam I. 
(1 K 12“) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, however, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Judah, e.j^. under 
Ahaz (2 K 16^) and Manasseh (21^* )> witnessed 
frequent and serious departures from the legitimate 
religion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
accepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 4“*) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v.^)? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been met with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 
modem criticism of toe Pentateuch as essentially 
correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Or does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present on obstacle to the 
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conclusion at which most representatives of modem 
Pentateuchal criticism have arrived, namely, that 
the sources of the Pentateuch were united by Ezra 
into the one stream which we see in our Penta- 
teuch ? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who would claim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch supplies any ar^ment 
against the critical position. No such daim is 
made, for instance, by C. F. Keil in his Eirdeitung 
in d, A2\ 1873, § 204, or by Ed. Rupprecht in Des 
Bdtsels Lbsung^ II. i. (1896) p. 196 1 ., or by the 
Roman Catholic Fr. Kaulen in his Eirdeitung in 
die Heilige Schrift^ 1892, § 194. 

How long after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They mav have already done so at the time that 
Nehemian, upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Joiada, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 13*). For there 
was hostility between the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latter 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
to be most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. Gerizim. It is well known 
that Josephus {Ant xi. viii. 2) relates how Man- 
asseh, son of the high priest 'laddoGs, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince ^ava^aWarris, fled to the 
Samaritans in the time of the I’ersian king Darius 
Codomannus. But here, in all probability, we have 
simply a chronological error, for later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post^xilic period. For instance, in To 1^“"^^ the 
years 701-681 are compressed into irevriiKOPTa or 
reaaapdKovTa ij^pai (Fritzsche, Libri wpoeryphi, pp. 
110, 113), and in Seder olam rabba 30 it is said that 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years (see, further, 
art. by the present writer in Expos, Times, x. 
[1899] p. 257). Nor are there wanting in the post- 
Biblic^ tradition indications [lointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari- 
tans accepted the Pentateuch. For instance, in 
Bab. Talm. {Sanhed. 215) we read: ‘The Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy [i.e. Hebrew] language, the second 
time in the Assyrian character and in the Aramaic 
language, and Israel chose the Assjuian character 
and the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the IdiGrrai,'* * This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
which, according to other passages of the tradition, 
Ezra displayed with reference to the Pentateuch. 
For instance, in Bab. Talm. {Sukkd 20rt) it is said : 
‘ The Torah was forgotten by the Israelites until 
Ezra c.ame from Babylon and restored it ’ (other 
passages are translated in Kdnig’s Einleit in d, 
ATf p. 241 f.). Nor is there anything inexplicable 
in the circumstance that the Samaritans, aTOut the 
year fi.C. 433, accepted no part of the OT but the 
Pentateuch, for even the Jews exaltefl the Torah 
alxive the other parts of the OT. The Mishna 
enacts in Megilld iii. 1 : * If one sells books (t.e. 
parts of the OT other than the Pentateuch), he 
may take a Torah in exchange ; but if one sells a 
Torah he may not take other books in exchange’ 
(many further testimonies to this later apprecia- 
tion of the Torah above the rest of the OT will 
be found in Kdnig’s Einleit, p. 455 f.). 

Lster notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are found in the Talmud (cf. Zach. Frankel, Utsb&r dm 


*The view of L. Blau, expressed in his profrramme *Zur 

Einleitung in die heil. Sohrift,* 1894, p. 74, that the term 
IhiSrtu here does not refer to the Samaritans, will not hold its 
ground. 


EinjluBS der pcUdstiniachm Exegese avf die alexandr, Hermm- 
eiUxk, p. 243), in Ongen (wh^ Hexapla reads on the margin of 
Xu 1^ « xeti eiurk tit rw vSv ISttfAttpurSn iSpaituv jumy3aX0u4v), 
and in Jerome {Prologus galeatus : * Samantani Pentateuenum 
totidem litens scriptitant, figuris tantum et apicibus disorep- 
antes'). But about the year a.d. 1600 not even a scholar like 
Scaliger (Ds emendatione temporum, lib. 7) was aware whether 
there were copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence in 
the East. At last, in the year 1616 Piedro della Valle purchased 
a complete manuscript of this Pentateuch from the Saniantans 
at Damascus. Between the years 1620 and 1630 Ussher collected 
in the East six copies of it. Since then many codices of this 
work have been collated; cf. de Bosai, Vanae lectiones VT, 
1784-88, vol. i. p. CLVf. ; Bosen, ZDMQr, 1864, p. 682 ff.; Abr. 
Harkavy, KoXalog der Samaritan. Peatateuchcodicee in St. 
Petersburg, 1874. The Samaritan Pentateuch was first printed, 
under the superintendence of Job. Monnus, in the Pans Poly- 
glott (1645). A second impression appeared in the Loudon 
Polyglott (1667). It was published, transcribed in the square 
character, by Blayney at Oxford in 1790. Its peculiarities are 
also set forth in a separate colunm of Kennioott’s Vetus Test, 
heb, cum variis lectionibiis (Oxonii, 1776-80), and in H. Peter- 
mann's extremely interesting work, Versuc/i einer hebraischen 
Formmlehre nach der Aussprache der /leutigm Samaritaner, 
1868, pp. 219-326. In the latter will be found also a transcrip- 
tion of the whole of the Book of Genesis, as Amram, the then 
high priest of the Samaritan community at Nablfis, Rotated it 
to Petermann (pp. 161-218). 

ii. Comparison between the Samaritan- 
Hebrew and the Jewish -Hebrew Penta- 
teuch. — (a) The character of the MSS, and the 
method of diouhng the text . — The Samaritan manu- 
scripts, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of jiarchment or paper ; the Samaritans like- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in Divine 
w’orship. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
signs and the accents, which are employed in the 
Jewish Pentateuch. In lieu of these they exhibit 
the following signs : a point separates each word 
from the next ; two points, simnar to the colon in 
modem languages, mark oil‘ smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Spracite, Litt., u. Dogmatik 
d. Samaritaner, p. 1 f.). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into sections which they 
call I'sp {kazin). Of these they reckon in the 
Pentatoucii 966 (Hupfeld, ZDMG, 1867, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
379 close and 290 open parashas (cf. Kbnig, Einleit. 
p. 463). 

(6) Linguistic differences. The voioel letters are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MT. Even shewd is many times indi- 
cated by 1 or ’ ; for instance, nvna, a form which 
the MT first exhibits in 2 Ch 8^®, is written by the 
Samaritan in Dt 28®®, or is read for in 
Dt 3*^. The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in the earlier parts of the OT, agrees 
still oftener with that found on the Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus reflects the 
latest stage of development reached by Hebrew 
orthogi’aphy within the OT, and in a great many 
instances goes even beyond this. In the matter of 
pronouns, the unusual forms are regularly changed 
into the usual ones. For instance. Kin, which in 
the Pentateuch (Gn 2^=* etc.) stands for the later 
K’n 195 times, and which is altered in the MT only 
in the margin, is replaced by km in the Samaritan 
in the text. The form unj, which is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into uniK 
(Gn 42*S Kx Nu 32**). As to the conjugation 
of verbs, the lightened form of the impeirect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always changed into the 
ordinary form ; (On 32^) is replaced by aiz^i 
(read by the high priest Amram as uyeshdv ) ; K-r 
(41*) by rtnr {ycrei) ; KnKi (31^® 41*) by nKnm {loSreH). 
— In the declension of nouns, the endings in -5 and 
-f, which, in spite of J. Barth {ZDMG, 1899, p. 598), 
are to be considered relics of the old case-endings, 
are almost uniformly dropped : appears as nM 

in Gn 1* (M3 of Nu 23'® 24®* “ is left unaltered) ; 
M3W as naua {qenuwat) in Gn 31* ; and as noM 
in Ex 15'®. tn the construction of nouns, many of 
the marks are obliterated which point to a no^nen 
generis being of common gender : e g. "lyi ‘ young 
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maiden ’ (Gn “• « 343* « Dt 22«-29 [except 

V. ''*]). which the Massoretcs altered only in t)ie 
margin^ is changed into n-iyj {nCtra) in the text of 
the Samaritan (cf. Gesenius, de Pentateuchi Sam- 
aritani origine, etc. p. 28 ft*.). The solitary occur- 
rence of p which the present writer (Lehrgeb. ii. 
293) has been able to discover before the article in 
the Pentateuch is 'jiynp of Gn 6®°, and this dis- 
appears in the siyn jo (min a'6ph) of the Samaritan. 
— In the lexical sphere, the following differences 
are worthy of note : ‘ beget * is replaced by the 

form that became usual in later times, i'*?!.!, in 
Gn 10® and 22^. The verb n::, which is used in 
Ex 21^* 28* 31- 32. 86 Qf « pushing * of an ox, is re- 
placed by the more familiar verb nan ‘strike.’ — 
Dift'erences of a syntnvtival or stylistic kind are 
the following: the sentence rt.s? nxo (MT 
of Gn 17^*^ ‘ idiall a child be born to one who is a 
hundred years old ? * LXX el tQ iKarovTaer^L yeHi- 
fferai vlds;) is in perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew linguistic usage as this appears in Gn 4^® 
etc. But the Samaritan has missed this construc- 
tion, and substituted the easier alben moat shcna 
uUd (I'SiK), ‘ shall I at the age of a hundred years 
beget a child?’ In the MT of Gn 7^ the formula 
r'x appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words npj (v.^). This variety of expression 
disappears in the Samaritan, which uses the latter 
formula in both verses. The asyndetic f’y (Gn 1^^), 
(3^«), (6^^), D'sn (v.”), are changed into sjn 

etc., and greater clearness is thus obtained. — 
Under tlie same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of diction^ due to the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterwards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, -we find tsmn for oma 
(Gn 8^), D'naa for o'naj (7^®), for lan ‘wine’ 
(I)t 32^'*). The gutturals are thus very frequently 
interchanged, because to the Samaritan copyist, 
accustomed to the Aramaic dialect, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetic values. To the same 
cause are due such foims as that of the pronoun 
'riK (Gn 12^i‘ 24^'^* ^nd J'nn (31®), or of 'npnjj (for 

npns Gn 18^®), the infinitive (for isiV 9^®), 

etc. (cf. Gesenius, f.c. p. 5311'.). 

(c) Material differences ; (a) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, nV of Gn IS-*®*- is rejjlaced in the 
Samaritan by n'nis’K Id ashlt, after w.^®- The 
servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
(Nu 13®* ^®, Dt 32^), and sometimes y(i)iyi.T (Ex 
17®f*^®*. 24® etc.), but the Samaritan Avrites the 
latter form even in the three passages in which 
the change of Hoshea into Jeftoshaa is recorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13'® ‘and Moses called 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua’ ! Again, in 
Gn ll"-3® the formula is regularly added, ‘and all 
the years of . . . were . . . years, and he died,’ 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy (5®®-). 
In 17'^ ‘on the eighth day’ is read in harmony 
with the parallel passage. After 30®® we lind a long 
addition, which is borrowed from 31“. Specially 
striking is the following series of passages : Ex 6® 
(cf. 14'8) 7W (cf. vv.“-“)7^(cf. vv.a®-3®) 8'® (cf. vv.'®-'®) 
98.19 102 118 (cf. 428f.) 1895 (cf. J)t 1»-18) 20” (cf. Dt 
279.6-7) 20®' (cf. Dt 6®»-“ 18'®-®®5”'') 39®', Nu 4“ 10'® 
12'® 13®® 20'» 21''«*s® 27® 31®®, Dt 2^ 5'® 10’. The 
remarkable circumstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre- 
ceded by a statement in so many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act so, and, 
wherever a Divine command is recorded, this is re- 
sted in the same terms when we are told that 
OSes fulfilled it. Thm is a carrying to the ex- 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
Jewdsh-Hebrew Pentateuch (cf. Kbnig, StUistik, 
etc. pp. 169, 172, 176). That the above passages 


in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness. — (jS) There are differences due to 
a religious or other like interest. Tlie statement 
in Gn 2*^ 'n 0^3 dmSk ^5^1, ‘ and God declared 

all liis w'ork finished (see Kbnig, Syntax, § 956) 
on the seventh day’ w'as not understood, and so 
the seventh Avas changed into tlie sixth day (Sam. 
heymti esfishishshi). The number 430 years, 
during Avliich the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 
according to tlie MT of Ex 12^, appeared to ^ 
too large, and hence the expression jyaa stiKa ‘ in 
the land of Canaan ’ was inserted before the words 
‘in the land of Egypt.’ (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12*® is showm by Ezk 4®'* to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390 + 40 years of Ezk 4®** are notfiing else than a 
reffexion of the 430 years of the Egyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with a\ hich 
D'n!?K ‘ God * is coupled in Gn 20'® 31®® 35’ and Ex 
22®, is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Kohn, de SamaH- 
tano Pentateucho^ p. 22). — Another group is formed 
by the follow ing passages. — The statement in Ex 
24” un'i ‘and they beheld (se, God),’ is replaced b^^ 
unaw ‘and they cleaved to (God),’ the iaea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God w’as thus transcendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter- 
mediary beings are introduced betAveen God and 
man, D'nVx (‘God’) being replaced by D'hSk 
(‘ an angel of Goil’) in Nu 22**^ 23^ and m.T by 
fn.T 3K'?D in vv.®- '®. Conversely, (‘the angel ^) 
is once, Gn 48'®, changed into (‘the king ’), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel Avhat God 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans shoAV^ themselves m 
other instances as Avell very jealous for the chai- 
acter of God. From this motive they changed 
the Avords ‘ take all the heads of t he people and 
hang them up’ (Nu 25^*) into ‘command that 
they slay the men Avho attached themselves to 
Baal-peor,’ the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu- 
tion of ‘ hero (313'J) of war' for ‘man (b'w) of amu*,’ 
as a designation of God in Ex 15®. — Yet another 
group of differences have for their aim the securing 
of the aesthetic purity of the La w. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings which the JeAvish Mtis- 
soretes adopted for aesthetic reasons (Dt 28®®), but 
have replaced the term vstdd ‘ his secrets’ (25”) by 
‘hiB flesh.’ — Finally, it Avas upon national 
pounds that the name (*Ebal) was exchanged 
for Dunj (Gerizim) in Dt 27*. It has been shoAvn, 
notably by Verschuir (in No. iii. of his Disserta- 
tiones pkUologicce-exegeticoe, 1773), that the con- 
text demands the building of the altar nowhere 
but upon Mt. 'Ebal. God is presented especially 
as Avitness to the oath and as avenger of any 
breach of it (29'®* '*• '®), and accordingly "wo look 
both for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the offering of sacri- 
fice by the people, upon that mountain from which 
the curse Avas proclaimed (27'®). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 27'*^ where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they Avould be led natilrally enough to introduce 
the name Gerizim in v.*. The Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name 'El al 
for the name Gerizim, tor the point that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or *Ebal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 4*®). 

In Adew of all these differences between the 
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Jowish-Hebrew and the Sarnaritan-Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, there can be no doubt that what the 
Samaritans possess is a laUr form of the Pen- 
tateuch. Whether we look at the groups dealing 
with linguistic differences or at those connected 
with the subject-matter, the indications point to 
a late period. A sufficient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish marginal readings which 
are taken oy the Samaritans into the text itself, 
but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological peculiarities of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch which have been mentioned above. For 
tlie same transcendentalizing of the conception of 
God is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews : e.g, the statement * and God was grieved ’ 
(Gn 6®) is replaced in the Targum of Onfclos by 
* and He commanded by His miq'o ( loord) to destroy 
their energies according to His will.’ 

iii. Relation op the Samaritan Pentateuch 
TO THE Hellenistic (i.e. the Septuagint).— ( a) 
Both these forms of the Pentateuch agree in many 
details of form. For instance, both, d iSering in this 
from the MT, have an ‘ and ’ before * tree ’ in Gn 
(MT yy, Sam. LXX Kal |i)Xop). The case is the 
same in 3^® wel cCishsUa^ Kai rjj yvpaiKl), 

6^ (c''?S3n wannephilemj ol 5^ yiyavTc^), and 
Again, both have in common some considerable 
de\iations from the MT. In Gn 2- the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘on the seventh 
day ’ by ‘on the sixth day ’ (tt? ijfilpg. rj €kt7i). 
Instead of the strange order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn 2^'', the other t>\o 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words (sharnem wttarez, t'ov 
ovpavbv Kal r^v yijv). Both supplement the words 
of Cain in 4® by ‘ let us gt> into the field’ {nelaka 
nnhshadi, diiXOujpLev eis rb Trebiov). Both inter j)olate 
into the MT of Ex P2*® the ords ‘ in the land of 
Canaan,* but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
hffo7'e, the LXX has it after, tlie words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.* Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree m some of the expansions of the ^IT 
which are derived from parallel passages. For 
instance, in Gn P'* there is the addition ‘ to give 
light upon the earth’ {la'rr al aarez, eis ipaOenv 
M T7}s y^s), and in IP ‘and the tower’ {ivit 
ammcgdal, Kai rbv rrvpyov) is added. 

(6) Differences between tlie Samaritan and the 
L]^. As regards the use of ‘and,’ the LXX 
agrees with the MT in Gn 6® (o'cn pns, diKoios 
HXclos, against Sam. zadek nfamem). The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in rbv rbv Xd/x, rbv "Idtped, as 
against the syndesis of the MT (‘ Shein, ^lam, and 
Japheth’)and the polysvndesis of the Samaritan 
{it Shern wit Am wit Yephet). In 2-* the mKn of the 
MT and the 6 ’ASd/t of the LXX aCTee, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous sik {aaam), whereas 
in 3“*® the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
{adam) and the LXX (’A5d/x). In 3® the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression ‘the tree,’ 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’ {di? azze). 
The LXX has different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Gn 5®®^* and Finally, 

in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has retained the Divine name Jahweh in its text, 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema (Peter- 
mann, Lc. p. 162), which means ‘the name’ #car 
This use of the expression ‘ the name ’ has 
the foundation already laid for it in Lv 24' ^ and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishna in the words ‘ Let him offer a short prayer, 
saying, Help, 0 name (own), thyjpeople the remnant 
of Israel* {B^rdhhdth iv. 4). The Greek Jew has 
already replaced in his text the most holy Name 
mrr {Jahwm) by the expression ‘ the Lord ’ (6 Ktipios ) 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in the margin. 
But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew has retained 
the term ‘God’ in Nu 22“® and 23® (6 whereas 


the Samaritan has introduced the expression ‘ angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter- 
course with man. 

iv. Source of the Peculiarities of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. -—Four principal sug- 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 

(a) May not the features in which the Samaritan and the 

Greek Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from tiie 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later scribism? This is not only possible, but 
is even positively favoured by the circumstance that the relation 
of the ^maritan and the Greek to the Jewish Pentateuch is a 
mixture of agreement and difference. Let us look at two 
examples. The later scribes held that □'IM in Gn 2'^ is not the 
noinen appeltativuin, * man,* but the proper name ‘ Adam.’ This 
common opinion, however, found expression in varioii** wa>b 
The Hebrew-J elvish Massoretes pronounced, m 220 m 'le- 
adam^ i.e. without the article, because this was possible in 
these three passages w ithout alteration of the text, which in the 
other two passages (226 gao) would have had to be ^tered to get 
rid of the article. The Greek Jew likewise retains the article in 
225 and drops it only in 320 . But the Samaritaii in 

both these passages has introduced the anarthrous word DlK 
(adam) into the text. Again, the view that the 430 years of 
Ex 12^ included Israel’s sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, finds 
expression in d\^ererU ways in the Samaritan and in the LXX. 

(b) Is it more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 
and the LXX a^e in differing from the MT were found in 
older Hebrew codices? (Abr. Geiger, Utschrift u. Uebersetzungen, 
p. 99 f. ; de Wette-Schiader, EtnUiL p. 98 ; Vatke, Einleit. p. 
109). There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Hebrew MSS whose 
text deviates in some points from the MT. For instance, the 
tract Suph^hp. (vi. 4) relates that ‘ Three books were found in 
the forecourt (nniyn): in one was found written M)n eleven 
limes, and in two mm eleven times, and the two were declared 
to he right, and the one was left out of account.* That is to 
SJ.\ , a manuscript was discx>vered in the forecourt of the temple 
in which the personal pronoun of the 3rd iiers. sing, w'as ex- 
pressed by Kin not only in the well-known 106 passages, but also 
in the other eleven passages of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs. Yet tins is but a weak support for the view that 
at one time a Jewish-Hebrew MS of the Pentateuch contateed 
the pecuhanties wherein the Samaritan and the LXX differ from 
the MT. Or may it be supposed that a Jewish-Hebrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amongst the Hellenistic Jews in Eg 3 q)tf 
(Riehm, Einleit. ii. 44U). At all events, the accounts we have 
of the origin of the LXX know nothing of Egyptian MSS of the 
Heb. Pentateuch which formed the basis of the Greek trans- 
lation. 

(c) Or are we to bold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
subsequentlv corrected from the Greek ? (Ed. Bohl, Die alttegt. 
atoite im XT, p. 171). This view cannot be set dowTi as 
ulisolutely impossible, but it raises new and difficult questions. 
W'as there once a Greek Pentateuch, which was simply copied 
by the Samariians ^ There is no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. On the otlier hand, if tlie present text of the LXX was 
u‘<ed* by the Samaritans for correcting their Pentateuch, why 
dul they adopt only a portion of the peculitinties of the LXX? 

(d) The same difficulties anse if we assume that it was a 
Samaritan-Hebrew codex (Eichhorn, Emleit. ii. 641 f.) or a 
iSamantan-Greek codex (Kohn, Samaritanieche Studien,p. 38 ff.) 
that was translated at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows iiothmg of this. Secondly, it is nut in the least likely 
that as early os the 3rd cent, ii.c., when the so-called Septuagint 
veraion of the Pentateuch originated, so many Samaritans had 
adopted the Greek language that a Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch would ha> e been executed for their use. It is true 
there are 43 Greek passages which are marked by Origen as « 
'la.fAapuTixiv (Field, Ortgenis Uexaplurum qiLoe gupermnt, p. 
Ixxxiiff ). It is also certain that these passages are relics of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateuch (Kohn, ‘Dos 
Saiuareitikon' in Monateschri/t /. Geeclu u. Wvtsenech. d. 
JtuUnthums, 1894, pp. 1-7, 49-67), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Oreck-speaking countries. For we 
are told that Svmraachus jiut forward his Greek translation 
in opposition to *a Greek translation which was oumuit among 
the Samaritans (Epiphauius, de Fonderibus et Jilensurts, c. 16). 
But there is not the slightest probabihty that this Greek 
translation was older than the LXX. 

When all these considerations are taken into 
account, the first of the views enumerated above 
remains the most probable, namely, that the greatei 
part of the dillerences wdiich show themselves be- 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
grew up through the influence of later currents of 
thought, just as is the case with the majority of 
the differences between the MT and the ISKX. 

We see the influence of later hermeneutics and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
tlie Pentateuch assumed among the Samaritans, 
and which must not be confused with the Samaritan 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was tram- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated the* Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targum^ which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from tlie 1st cent. B.C., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch xiii. 

p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Polyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed m the square character by Briill {Das 
Samaritanische Targum, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H, Petermann under the very misleading title 
Pentateuchus Sainaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum^ published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vollers,* says P. Kahle in his Textkritische und 
lexicalische Bemcrkungcn zum Samaritan, Penta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8, 11, etc. On the char- 
acter of this Targum tne reader may now compare, 
aliove all, the thoroughgoing article of Kolm in 
ZDMG, 1893, pp. 626-97. Kahle {l.v. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘ the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the glorifi- 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 

After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed bv the 
Samaritans, Abu Sa'td in the 11th cent, translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. ( The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Tnglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns theSaniaritan-Hcbrewtext, theSamaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 

Ed. Konig. 

RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT Scope 

and Definition, — It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peo[>les that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a peri^ of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
practically coextensive with the then existing ethno- 
logical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland gioups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowl^ge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
fujcount, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 

On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
—•the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 


further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 
tAveen those which belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of which the Hebrews form a part, 
and those wnich lie outside of thew limits. Con- 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects. 

i. The Hebrews and Semites. — The group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to which the name 
B6n6 Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the Semites. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhom* at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peojjles 
<rrouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.’ Since, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not l)elong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis- 
tinguished by the following features : dolicho- 
cejihalic skulls ; curly and abundant hair ; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre- 
dominantly black ; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline ; oval face.f 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote period the mixture of Semites with 
Hamites and Aiy^ans begsin, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced lias tliis mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races — a blonde and a dark race ; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. Tlie 
mixture has not been with one race but with 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 

I ireponderating type, hoAvever, being dark, it is 
egitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘ blonde’ Semites 
furnish the jiroof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sources actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region. J 
it is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
purest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
knoAvn, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may ac^unt for the 
greatest of Semitic States — that of Babylonia 
and Assyria in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 

♦ Hi8t.-KrUi8ehe EirUcit, in das A T (Leipzig. 1780), p. 45. 
t See, e,g.t Brinton, Races and Peoples (New York, 1890), p 
134. 

t For recent discussions of the various theories, see Ndldoke, 
Diesemitischeni^rachen(Leipng, 1887), and his article * Sen itic 
Langui^es’ in Encyc, sSiek) Brinton and Jostrow, The 

Cradle of the Semites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer- 
ences will be found ; and more recently O. A. Barton, A Sketch 
of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), ch. L 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The^ Babylonians and Assyrians thus rorm a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblicai legend of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), w'hich significantly takes place in Baby- 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of tliis circumstance. So far as present indica- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by tne opportuni- 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphrates — Ur and JJanan (Gn — 

finds an explanation in such a movement. Form- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those w’ho, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
permanent character along the Euphrates, first at 
Ur and later farther north at ^Jarran. That, how- 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition wdiich records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to 5arran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer clan of Damascus in close atfiliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15*) and his hand, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the 'west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi -nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent, 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in a blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistoricaJ tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates — 
Tvhat is more important for our pulses — a com- 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those avIio, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name ‘ Arameean * may be mven. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 

* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedoain Tribes of the EuphretUa 
(London, 1879), espedally chs. xxiiL and xxiv. 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahweh, is to recall his 

E ast, a formula is introduced in which he refers to 
is ancestor as ‘ a stray (ijk) Aramaean * (Dt 26®). 

1. The ABAMiEAN oranch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phoenicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramaean 
division or offshoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is inmossible to say; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply differentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move- 
ment. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu- 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
what indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramaean. While the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
AssjTians was never entirely broken off*, political 
or commercial associations being maintained with 
but short interruptions between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the 'west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king- 
doms in the 8th and Gtli cents, respectively, this 
relationship 'was not so close as that which was 
maintained betw'een the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), PlKcnicians, and other subdivisions 
of the great Aranuean branch, on the other. 
Among the races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dwell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn 19®®-®® which 
ascribes the origin of the Moahites and Ammon- 
ites to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects the hostility 
between these tw'o nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw discredit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one's contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an ofl'shoot. The character of the 
Abraham -Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. Tf he separation of Lot from Abraham 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
group is an offshoot of a larger one. The quarrel 
between Abraham’s ‘ men ’ and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that ail 
three Monged to a single group, whatever the 

* e,g. the inscriptions of Teima (e. 6th cent ao ) and the 
huKsriptions of Zinjerii (8th cent. ac.). 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated the* Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targunii which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the 1st cent. B.C., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but wliich is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch {PItE “ xiii. 
p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Poly^lotts, and the text given there Avas 
transcribed in the square character by Briill {Das 
Samaritanisehe Targum, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison Avith man}^ MSS, it was published by 
H. Petermann under the very niisieading title 
Pentateuchus Sainaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum^ published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as tne St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vollers,* says P. Kahle in Ins Textkritischc und 
lexicalische Bemerkungen zum Samaritan. Penta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8, 11, etc. On the char- 
acter of this Targum tne reader may now compare, 
aliove all, the thoroughgoing article of Kolm in 
ZDMG, 1893, pp. 626-97. Kdile {l.c. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘the Hebrew-Sarnaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, Avord for A\"ord.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the glorifi- 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
deOTee here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 

After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic Avas becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Said in the 11th cent, translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Tnglott, a MS Avhich was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns the Samaritan- HebreAv text, the Samaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic Aversions. 

Ed. Konio. 

RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — 

and Definition. — It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive Avorks 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
practically coextensive Avith the then existing ethno- 
logical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship Avith the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land Avhich 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT w^ould 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 

On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
— the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 


further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 
tAveen those Avhich belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of Avhich the Hebrews form a part, 
and those which lie outside of thero limits. Con- 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it Avill meet our ^jur 
poses best to treat it under these tAVO aspects. 

i. The Hebrews and Semites. — The group 
historically knoAvn as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to which the name 
B6nd Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the Semites. By Aurtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhom * at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.* Since, 
hoAvever, it has l^en ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race^ dis- 
tinguished by the following features : dolicho- 
cef)halic skulls ; curly and abundant hair ; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre- 
dominantly black; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline ; oval face.f 

It must, hoAvever, be home in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote period the inixture of Semites with 
Qamites and Aryans began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced lias this mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races — a blonde and a dark race ; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one race but Avith 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
preponderating type, hoAvever, being dark, it is 
legitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘ blonde’ Semites 
furnish the jiroof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sources actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and Avill probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating betAveen 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region. J 
it is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
purest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
known, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this wa^ that we may ac^unt for the 
greatest of Semitic States— that of Babylonia 
and Assyria in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 

* IIxst.-KrUUche Einleit. in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), p. 4ft. 

t See, e.g., Brinton, Jttaces and Peoples (New YoA, 1890X p 
134. 

t For r^nt discussions of the various theories, see Ndldoke, 
Die 8smi(t8cAen8pracAsn (Leipzig, 1887), and his article ‘ Sen itic 
Lan^ages’ in JEncpe. Brinton and Jostrow, The 

Cradle of the Semites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer- 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus rorm a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical leg[end of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), w'hich significantly takes place in Baby- 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the opportuni- 
ties of ^oil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphrates —Ur and Harran (Gn 
finds an explanation in such a movement. Form- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
permanent character along the Euphrates, first at 
Ur and later farther north at That, how- 

ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to ^arran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer clan of Damascus in close atfiliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15®) and his hand, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Once on the >vest of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi -nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent, 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrevrs, as recorded 
in a blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorical tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates — 
■what is more important for our pulses— a com- 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those wiio, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationsMp between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name * Aramaean * may be mven. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 

* See Liady Anne Blunt, The Bedoain Tribes of the EuphraUs 
(London, 1879), especially chs. xxiiL and xxiv. 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahweh, is to recall his 

Mt, a formula is introduced in which he refers to 

is ancestor as ‘ a stray (ijk) Aramaean ’ (Dt 26**). 

1. The Akam^an branch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phoenicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramaean 
division or offshoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is in^ssible to say; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply differentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move- 
ment. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu- 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* Ave are justified in thus placing the ^oup 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
what indefinite branch of Semites which Ave have 
already designated as Aramaean. While the 
relationship between HebreAvs and Babylonian- 
Assyrians Avas never entirely broken off*, political 
or commercial associations being maintained Avith 
but short inten*uptions betAveen Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the Avest of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king- 
doms in the 8th and 6th cents, respectively, this 
relationship was not so close as that whicn was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Ishinuel- 
ites (or Arabs), Phtcnicians, and other subdivisions 
of the neat Aramaean branch, on the other. 
Among tne races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dAvell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn which 

ascribes the origin of the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects the hostility 
betAveen these tA\'o nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw disci edit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one's contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. The character of the 
Abranam-Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. The separation oi Lot from Abraham 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in Avhich tradition records the recollection that one 
group is an offshoot of a larger one. The quarrel 
between Abraham's * men ’ and the folloAvers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomade. They 
separate into little ^oups, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
difl'erentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that all 
three belonged to a single group, whatever the 

*e.g. the inacriptions of Teima (e. 6th cent ao ) and the 
ineoriptioDS of Zinjerli (8th cent. RC. V 
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name of that j^roup may have been. That there 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramaean 
tribes moved northwards from the Euphrate^ Valley 
and settled to the east and west oi the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. On the contraiy, 
it is more likely that, owing to circumstances 
beyond onr knowledge, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Aramwan groups away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious noi-them route 
towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Ammonites were carried along by 
these waves ; and, whatever the order in which they 
came, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Language again comes to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Ammonites. 
The Moabite Stone (see vol. iii. p. 404 11*. ), found in 
1868 at Dibon, the capital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Mesha, King of Moab (c. 850 B.c.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish differ from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern (jrermany differs from the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish rulers and gods in the OT, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to be hostile 
from the first dificrentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The esse is somewhat difierent w’ith the Edom- 
ites. The fact that they do not enter upon the 
scene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is significant. The nrocess of differentia- 
tion had progressed sufficiently to single out of the 
Aramaean branch the Hebrews s as a distinct sub- 
division. If tr^ition is to be trusted, the con- 
tinuation of this same process which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two sulnlivisions, one 
represented by Isaac — Jacob— Israel, the other by 
Isnmael — Esau — Edom. The double line of tradi- 
tion, however, complicates the situation consider- 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as * sons ’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and Jacob as * sons ’ of Isaac. To 
conclude that the Abrahamitic group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
ISHMAELITES, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified vith the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
the ^Aramseans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, but due 
to a * learned* theory which attempted to account 
for the dose racial and the no less close linguistic 
affinities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally inteimreted in the OT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, wdiUe Ishmael is 
conceded to be the oMer son of Abraham (Gn 16^), 
Isaac is^ the favourite one (22-). While, again, 
the tr^ition is^ forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 
progeny (Gn IB’^-l?*®), and otherwise admitting 
Elohinrs partiality for Ishmael 17^®), — witness 


the act of circumcision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim (17^^), and Ishmad’a 
miraculous deliverance (21*®“^), — the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off* Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously done, and in a manner quite 
different from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is gjiven a litera^ 
fonn. If in addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to condude that 
the Ishmaelitic current m the OT tradition is not 
of popular origin. The Ishmaelites do not dwell 
in P^estine or in the immediately adjacent d^ 
tricts, and pojnilar tradition takes no interest in 
groups of peoples w’ith which it has nothing to do. 
At most, Ishniaers being diiveii aw’ay fiom the 
domain set aside for Is^iac may recall a settlement 
in l*alestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews ; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a ‘doublet* suggested either by Lot’s sepaiation 
from Abraham or Jacob’s separation from Esau, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
etlmic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As sucli it has its value aiul, in a certain sense of 
the w’ord, its justification. 

2. The Ab ABS represent the second great branch 
into which the Semites may be divuled, and as 
further buhdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of centrjil and northern 
Ar<abia ; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia ; (3) the 
offbhoot of the latter in Africa— notably in Abys- 
sinia; (4) the otlshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in {a) Egypt 
and the N. Afiican coast, {b) Palestine and Syria, 
(c) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the OT is concerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south — in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
AVhich of these is the original and which the off*- 
shoot is a question which a number of years ago 
could have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
vealing the existence of several important king- 
doms in southern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a notew’oithy 
degree of culture, the age of which is at least 
fifteen hundred yeai-s before our era, and which 
may turn out to be considerably older. 

If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia be accepted, the pro- 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendency for certain 
groups of Semites to spread towards the south ; 
and if the culture in the south was actually 
established by them in this way, it would also lie 
natural to suppose that this culture was carried 
by emigrants from Yemen to Abyssinia. How- 
ever that may be, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritic, — subdivided into a number 
of dialects, — and that of Abyssinia, knowm as 
Ethiopic, prove a close connexion between the 
groups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that soutliern Arabia and Abyssinia ore 
mentioned in the famous description of the rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 2“"^®) ; for, whatever the origin of 
the name J^avilah is, there is little doubt that 
some district of Arabia is meant,* while the land 
of Cush is, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia. 

The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 

* Glaser, Skizze der OesdhidhU umd GeographUt Arabient 
(Berlin, 1890), ii. 328-826. 
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seem to have been confined to the short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 
the reim of Solomon. This commercial inter- 
course oetween southern Arabia and Palestine 

ave rise to the * Midrashic * tale of the queen of 

heha’s visit to Solomon (1 K to wiiich the 

Arabs have added as supplement Solomon’s visit 
to Yemen.* The Arabs have also retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of tiie branch, 
fuid, in the genealogical lists prepared ith such 
infinite care by the genealogists, one branch— the 
northern— is traced back to Adnan, and the other 
— the southern — to Kahtan. 

The Ethiopians were well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing allusions 
to them into their orations (e.,7. Is 18b Jer 46®, 
Ezk 29^® 30* etc., Nah 3'', Zcph 3’®), although Cush 
does not always stand for Etliiopia. 

Coming bacK to the tradition in Genesis which 
divides the Hebrews after Isaac into two divisions 
— Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom— tliere can scarcely 
be any doubt that we have here again a ciise of a 
popular tradition and perfectly reliable, in so far 
as it ]K)ints to a common origin for the Hebrew s 
and the Edomites. While the Moabites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the Jordan and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, the Edomites eventu- 
ally established themselves to tlie south and south- 
east of the Hebrews; though, retaining their 
nomadic habits of life and nomadic fierceness of 
manner, they frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. The form of 
the Biblical tradition would also indicate that 
the Edomites formed part of the ‘Arania'an’ 
emigration that enterea the lands to the ea^t 
of tlie Jordan in a series of migratory weaves, 
coming by the northern route from the Euphrates 
district. Jacob and Esau are represented as 
tw'in sons of the Isaac and Rebekali clans. The 
marriage between Isaac and llebekah, inter- 
])reted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitic group formed an alliance wdtli 
another grouj) w^hich, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aramman groups 
to follow" the example. Rebekali coming from 
‘ Aram-naharaim ’ to join the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of ‘Araimean’ emigration to the w’est 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances betw^een 
small groups are common among the nomads to 
this day ; but the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces- 
sarily between the same groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by wdiich time the grow"th of 
the united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the case of Jacob and Esau there is another 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
least of the Aramiean hordes, attracted to the 
Euphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example of 
this culture to take a forward step in civilization. 
We may safely set dow"n Babylonian culture as an 
important factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitic nomads into two classes— those of 
the fiercer nade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanged, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for theif sustenance ; and the higher grade, softer 
in manner, wandering about, followed by their 
flocks, and continuing nomadic habits chiefly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the necessity 
of seeking pr^er pasturage at the various seasons 
of the year. Those groups of the Aramsean branch 

* Weil, BibliMshe Legendm dsr MuBselmanner (Frankfort, 
1846), pp. 245 -275. 


which became dilierentiated as Hebrews, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higher grade at the 
time of their entrance into Avesteni laiida or shortly 
thereafter, while the Edomites represent a sub- 
division wdiich either relapses into the fiercer state 
—a not uncommon experience— or was, for some 
reason or other, prevented from inking the step 
forwards w hich eventually leads to the agiiculturd 
stage, anil with this the complete laying aside of 
nomadic habits. Jacob, described as ‘a tent 
dw'eller’ (Gn 25®^), represents the nomad on t!ie 
road to culture, and is contrasted with Esau the 
hunter — the Bedawd proper* (<&.). A liint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition associated w"ith Abra- 
ham and Isaac of digging w'ells (Gn 26^* ®®) for the 
needs of the extensive herds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v.^*). This being the case, 
it is not easy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Esau, rejiresenting such 
difierent levels of culture, and why there slioiild 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
Hebrew' group, a reversion to the ruder nomadic 
type. Such, how'eier, is evidently the case, and 
the Edomites, tracing back their descent to the 
Esau clan, represent a branch of the Hebrews that 
remained in a lower stage of culture, w’hile the 
other steadily advanced till the agricultural stage 
w'as reached. The bond between the Israelites 
and the Edomites appears to have been much clos-er 
than that between the Hebrews and any other sub- 
divisions. The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not merely hatred between 
Jacob and Esau, but the former adroitly di>pos- 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in- 
heritance back almost to the desert, where he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coming into touch with culture 
at all. Still, the recollection that Isiael and Edom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different manner from that in W"hich Isli- 
mael and Isaac aie so spoken of. A late psalmist 
(Ps 137") still denounces the treachery of Edom at 
the time of the dow nfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he sliould have come to the rescue instead of help- 
ing to the dow'nfall of Judah. It lies, of course, 
oul&ido the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between Israel and 
Edom. For our purpose it is sufficient to specify 
in this general way the relationship existing be- 
tween the Hebrews and the various subdivisions 
of the Arama*!iii and Arabic branches of Semites. 

Tw"o other blanches of the Arabic group which 
appear prominently among the races of the OT are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. The tradition 
recorded in Gn 36“ traces the Amalekites back 
to Esau. Like the Edomites, they represent the 
fiercer type of the Bedawin. Their first encounter 
wdth the Hebrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
stage. The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
tow"ards the Amalekites not only survives to a late 
period, but is inculcated in the Pentateuch as n 
religious duty (Dt 25”-“). While originally the 
name of an Arab tribe settled around ^fadesh, 
the term seems to have come to be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in general. It is in 
this w’ay probably that w’e are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Rephidim 
(Ex 17®-“), but as far north as Mt. Ephraim 
(Jg 12“ cf. 5“). Indeed the Hebrews are molested 
hy Amalekites as late as the days of Saul (1 S 
151-*), and it was left for David to drive them 

* The Arabic word bedmj signifies the * one outside,' and is 
therefore the equivalent of the Hebtew phrase ‘man of the 
field’ (Gn 25«). 
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finally Wk to their desert haunts (1 S 
The $enites and ^^^enizzites settled around Hebron 
are set down as branches of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation of the Ben6 Israel, and this 
defection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Amalekites for Israel, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Amalekites, the recollection of which survived 
among the Hebrews to a late day. 

The application of the Amnleh to Bedawin 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term Midian is used by some 
OT writers. That the Midianites also belong to 
the Arabic gioup of Semites is sufficiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first find them (Ex 2^”) described as shejiherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the milder class of 
Bedawin — the nomad on the road to culture ; and 
yet subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites are in alliance with the Amalekites 
(Jg 6*). In genuine Bedawin fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now become agri- 
culturists, and rob them of their flocks and belong- 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the Amalekites ; and the two groups 
Mcome synonymous with the marauding bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of ditlerent tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the cultured States of Palestine. 

3. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered which receives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT — the Phcenicians. If we 
were to be guided by the testimony of language 
alone, the settlers along the northern Mediter- 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Hebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; 
but the totally different social conditions prevailing 
in Phosnicia, and the unique rOle played by the 
Phoenicians in history as merchants and seamen, 
suggest that another factor is at work liere. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Phoenicians were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Syria, but 
came there from their homes, which were originally 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
are inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi- 
cation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with other races, 
and our knowledge of Phoenician antiquities is too 
meagre — and what there is does not reach far 
enough back — to enable us to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Phoenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Aramaean branch. As 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continue to place the Phoenicians in the 
same category with Hebrews, Moabites, etc. ; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of * Aramaean ’ groups from Arabia, they 
became differentiated after setUing along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seafar- 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phoe- 
nicians was, agam, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to political alliances ; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance, — in the 
days of Ahab, — there was danger of the Phoenician 
cult becoming a serious rival to the national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Phoenicians lead ns to consider another 
group, which entered into far closer relations with 
the Hebrews than almost any other, and which, 


among the races of the OT. occupies a peculiarly 
prominent and significant place — the Canaanites. 
The OT usage of ‘ Canaan^ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include all of Palestine 

roper, Phcenicia, and even lands to the east of the 

oroan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘ Canaanite ’ comes to be synonymous with 
the merchant of Phoenicia (Is 23®, Ezk 17S Pr 31*^), 
we may certainly conclude that the Phoenicians 
were regarded as Canaauites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indication 
of a close relatiouslii]) between some sections at 
least of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Phoenicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups — ^the Amorites, Rittites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites {e.g. Ex 34^^), to which 
elsewhere tlie Girgashites are added {e,g, Gu 
1520 . 21 *)^ It is quite clear from the way in which 
these peoples are grouped, — sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometiiiies seven, at times only two — 
Canaanite and Perizzite (e,g, Gn 13^ 34®*'), — that 
they were no longer sJiarply difierentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer tlie country ; but the survival of the term 
' Canaan ’ as the name for the district, and ‘ Caiiaan- 
ite * as a general designation for the earlier inhabit- 
ants, points to Cauaanites as forming the most 
powerful, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. It may well be that some 
of those mentioned in the above conglomeration 
— notably the Perizzites and Girgashites — were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after- 
wards were again absorbed into the general body 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plausible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of tlie 
Hebrews, by groups of Semites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
became the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonmng to the same branches 
as the Semitic settlers in Phoenicia, the question of 
their origin is involved in the problem as to the 
origin of the Phoenicians. Adopting again the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that Avhich brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to have been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The PhoBnicians and the Palestinian 
Canaanites would thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramaean branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

In the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agriculturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
groups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites — to use the general name 
— whom the Hebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars wilm them con- 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
with the Canaanites forms a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction w’hich the higher culture tK)ssesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 
* * Bephaim * in this verse is an explanatory j; loss. 
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prompted to make the attempt to secure for them- 
selves the towns and cultivated lands to the west 
of the Jordan. The success of their etibrts is 
followed the permanent abandonment of no- 
madic habits, and instead of sheep raisers they 
become and remain for subsequent centuries tillers 
of the soil. Kruiii a religious point of view, the 
^ntact with the Canaanites was also fraught, with 
important consequences. The national deity, 
Janweh, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness, — the nomadic period 
of their existence, — becomes the protecting deity 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
tlahweh by the name which the Canaanites applied 
to their field deities — Baal. For a time the 
amalgamation of the Jahweh and the (^anaanitish 
Baal cult seemed imminent, when a ‘national* 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jahweh- worshippers, the attemjd is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worship] lers of Baal had l>een 
forced out of their possessions. For all that, 
Jahweh absorbs some of the traits of Baal, and it 
is not until several centuries later — when Jahweh 
Himself was on the i»oint of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the ethical character 
attributed to Him — that the last traces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How far back the arrival of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is to be dated is a question m Inch cannot 
be answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earliest occurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, dating from c. 1400 H.C., 
in which we find the name Canaan under the form 
Kinahi^ but limited in its application to the sea- 
coast, and more properly the northern seacoast, 
i.e. l*hcenicia. But, at 'sshatever date we fix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
apjiear to have been the first Semitic ^oup that 
settled in Palestine. Of the groups mentioned so 
fre<]^uently with the Canaanites in the OT — the 
Perizzites, Rittites, Ri wiles, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, and Jebusites — we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the pittites and the 
Amorites. The Perizzites and the Girgashites, it 
has been pointed out, may have been subdivisions of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
places (Gn HF 34^), Canaanites and Perizzites are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 
might be tempted to conclude that the Perizzites 
represented an indexiendent group, which was at 
one time coequal in importance with the Canaan- 
ites. It seems even more certain that the Jebusites 
and Rivvites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amama tablets 
the term Canaan does not include Palestine proper, 
it is more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Canaanites represent still 
other settlers. In a notable passage (Gn 15^®) 
three additional groups — j^enites, ]^enizzites, and 
^admonites— «re spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed by the Hebrews. That these 
groups are Semitic is sutticiently indicated W their 
names, the last mentioned of which, the ‘ Easter- 
ners,* still contains a trace of the district whence 
they came. 

At the period of the Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no longer hear of these groups. They 
appear ere this to have been driven to the south by 
the aB-powerful Canaanites, and subsequently to 
the west hj the Hebrews. It is quite natural that 
the traditions re^rding these earlier movements 
should be dimmed. There was no reason why the 
Hebrews or the Hebrew writers should have been 


sufficiently interested to preserve any distinct re- 
collection. Their relations were i)rimarily with 
the Canaanites. The importance of the latter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews is revealed in the earlier 
form of the story of the distribution of mankind 
as furnished in Gn 9®"®^, which makes Canaan, 
Shem, and Japheth the progenitors of the human 
race ; and, on the other hand, the hatred of these 
rivals of the Hebrews crops out in this same 
chapter which connects Canaan with ^am — tlie 
‘accursed ’ son of Noah (v.’*®). 

ii. Backs of doubtful Origin. —A peculiar 
position i.s occupied by the Amorites and the 
Hittites. The Amokites are found throughout 
northern Palestine Jis early at least as the 12th 
century B.C., when we encounter the HMw^Amm'ru 
(or Ainurra) in cuneiform inscriptions. So pro- 
minent do they become that they furnish to the 
Bab 3 ’'lonian and Assyrian chroniclers the name foi 
the entire district of northern and southern Pales 
tine, and there are indications that the Hebrews, 
too, at one time gave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Elohistic 
document, ‘land of the Amorite* is used in this 
M’ay.* These Amoiites must accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when tlie He- 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked b}' a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan (see Amorites in vol. i.). The re- 
m<arkable statement of Ezekiel (16'^*"), that the 
‘mother* of Jerusalem was a Qittite, and the 
‘father’ an Amorite, jinints also to the ea^ 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that ‘ Canaanites * and ‘ Amor- 
ites * are synonymous terms representing one and 
the same population, is not justified. In the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘ Amurru * land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section; but the name may be carried back still 
farther. In Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, c. 2300 B.C., a town Amurru occurs, situated 
in Babylonia. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another instance of the move- 
ment which brought such various groups of Semites 
to the west. A more important conclusion that 
appears to be warranted, is that the Amorites 
Mould thus turn out to be settlers in Palestine 
earlier than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
represent the gioup >vhich finally obtains the 
asceiidenc^'^ and retains it until the appearance of 
the Hebrews. That >vith the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amorites do not disappear, 
any more than the Hivvites, Jebusites, and other 
groujjs, is quite natural, seeing that when the He- 
brew's conquered the Canaanites the old inhabitants 
Avere dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
OT MTiters, not driven out (Ex 23-"- Jg 1®^- 

The question has been raised, notably by Sayce 
{Races of the Old Testament, 110), whether the 
Amorites and other ^oups of the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants were Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Amorites on Egyp- 
tian monuments where they are depicted with 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and beard, 
and light but also black hair (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Racial Types from Egypt, London, 1887). 
The Egyptian artists, ho>vever, were not always 
consistent in their drawings, and more particu- 
larly in their colourings, as Sayce himself is 
forced to admit (/.c. 113, 114). Too much im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
colouring of the racial tyjies on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anxiety to produce a pleasing or 
staitling effect was a factor which interfered 

* See Steinthal, Zeite. /. 12, 207, and Ed. 

Meyer, ZATW\, 122. 
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Beriously with ethnographical accuracy. But, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Judajans on Egyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition tnat 
the two belonged to diflerent races or even to 
ditterent branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayce would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Keboboam the population of southern Judeea was 
still largely Amoritic {l.c, p. 112), is simply building 
a furtlier argument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitic sound and 
appearance, and until better evidence to the con- 
trary is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, living in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
enerations the giants of olden days. It has 
ecome customary in consequence to identify the 
Amorites wuth the Anakim, Rephaim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim, or to regard these as so many sub- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
Rephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as though they were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the fact that * Re- 
phaim ’ and ‘ Anakim * (cf. e,g. Dt 2^^* 
are used as generic terms for a powerful race, and 
no longer as specific designations of any particular 
group. This, how'ever, does not implj' that tliere 
were no groups known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, but that they belong to such a remote 
past as to become mere names to later generations ; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably ascribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors, — in p^, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
— vre may only conclude from the w^ay in which 
these terms are used that no definite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummim (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14®), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Ammon respectively (Dt 
and *®). While it is no longer possible to specify 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
Anakim, so much appears tolerably certain that 
these groups, with the Emim and Zamzummim, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the district to the east of the Jordan knowm to us 
— preceding the Amorites but afterwards com- 
mingled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amorites, just as Amorites in time are not sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and just as the 
groups Pivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
m some strata of tradition as sulidivisions of 
Canaanites. 

^ If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There are some reasons for actually 
supposing the pre- Amoritic settlers to have been of 
a diflerent race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan 
but the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semitic 
population in certain portions of Palestine has now 
been established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Macalister in PEFSt, Oct. 1902, pp. 353-356). 

With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
UiTTiTES belong to a non-Semitio race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
in consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
the term. We find a group of Rittites in the south 
around Qebron carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 23®* '^* etc. ). These Rittites 
are also in alliance wdth Edomites, and in the days 
ef David w*e encounter Hittites in his army (2 S 11, 


cf. 1 S 26®). The Eg^mtian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, however, reveal the existence of ^Eittite 
settlements in the north along the Orontes as early 
as the 15th cent. B.C., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before they 
were finally subdued towards the end of the 8th 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northw^ard and w’estwara of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern pittites do not seem to have anything 
more in cuiiimon with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to be accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern Rittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of culture w’hich 
produces art and literature. From the Egyptian 
monuments w*e catch glimpses of the Jtlittite 
physiognomy, and, to judge from these, the pitt- 
ites were not a Semitic race ; and yet too much 
stress must not be laid upon these representations. 
Certainlj*, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Hebrew's and the Edomites would 
point to ethnic affinity ; and if there is any con- 
nexion betw'een the pfttites of the south and those 
of the north, W'e may at most assume that the 
latter became mixed wdth the non-Semitic popula- 
tion without losing Semitic traits altogether. 

iii. Nox-Semitic and Mixed Races.— 1. But, 
while a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the Pittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitic character of a group with 
which the Hebrews from a certain period came 
into close though always hostile contact — the 
Philistines. There is no reason to question the 
tradition wdiich makes them come from Caphtor 
(Am 9’, Dt 2‘®, Jer 47^^) ; and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indications 
point towards Crete, and scholars are now pretty 
generally agreed in regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, wffio, attracted perhaps, as w'ere the Hebrew's, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, forced their W’ay 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and succeeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Shephe- 
lah,’ wliere they established a number of petty 
kingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
Palestine, hostilities betw'een Hebrew s and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subdued, the Hebrew's still had to contend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow^ of the old 
pow'er that remained. The interference of Assyria 
in Palestinian atlairs dispelled even this shadow. 

We have thus- passed in rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dm- 
tricts with which the Hebrew's came into political 
or commercial contact, and w'ho occupy a more or 
less prominent place among the races of the OT. 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements idtogether, w e liave 
first to deal wdth the Egyptians. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its flourishing culture, 
prov^ an attractive magnet which drew the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against the outlying E^ptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Aramssan advances 
along the hanks of the Euphrates, the higher cul- 
ture i)rompted groups now and then to a forward 
step w hich led to the partial abandonment of the 
life commensurate with the Bedawin stage of cul- 
ture. Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the south, on seyeral occasions fell a prey to in- 
vaders who managed to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depict most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, who are none other than the Semites, 
entering Egypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, gr^ually becoming powerful factions in 
certain of the Egyptian districts. The Hyksos 
dynasty is an mustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to obtain in Egypt ; and who- 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoli under whom 
Joseph, according to Biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily came to Egypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabic branch of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequently joined by those coming from 
southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the Aramroan movement from the Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of 
nomads, who were prompted to change their location 
w’ith a view to securing pasturage for their flocks, 
would find themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insufficiency of rain during the >vintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought anti 
scarcity of food. It was such an occurrence that 
led some of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, Avere from time 
to time reinforced by others. In that sense w’e are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Ilenjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Genesis (46®**^) makes all 
the ‘twelve’ tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly exjiect a reliable tradition on such a ques- 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the ^writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
tile remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The OT writers, viewing history from 
the i:K)int of view of later theorists, cannot conceive 
of less than tw^elve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that certain Hebrew 
groups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring all t'welve tribes into the distiict of the Nile 
is unhistorical, for the sufficient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the OT narrator, who is so fond of gene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he IS inclined to place, in a remote past, facts and 
factors w^hich really belong to a much later age. 
It is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from tw'o sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. If one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now iSsen ascertained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitic ; but both language and people are largely 
mixed with ‘ Pamitic ’ elements, more particularly 
Libyan. This element in the course of time appears 
to obtain the masteiy , despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into Egypt, and to such an extent 
indeed that both the people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

3. Of the Babylonians we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like- 
wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place 
at a remote period ; but here the situation is just the 
reverse of what we have found in E^jit, ina^^much 
as it is the Semitic element which obtains the 


supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, from the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, that their relations to the Hebrews con- 
tinue, wdth but few interruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* from Egypt back to the Arabian 
peninsula takes place, E^ 3 mtian rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, Phcenicia, and 
Syria. The Tel el-Amama tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent, before our era. The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of l>eing absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitious 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and tne Tigris. The 
political history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
largely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danger — an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. The Tenth Chapter op Genesis.— The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the Ol' narra- 
ti\ es, but they are far from exhausting the races 
wdiose existence is recorded in the pages of the 
OT. The geographical horizon of the OT is re- 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few races — e.g. the Chinese and Japanese 
— which are left out of account in the famous 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the OT in the 
wider sense, as including all those known to the 
Hebrews, or, more correctly speaking, to Hebrew 
"writers, whether these races had anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present form is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
tlocumeiits, one of wdiich is commonly assigned 
hy modern scholars to the Jahwistic history, the 
other to the Priestl}’’ Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
^h cent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilic period ; but how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowledge upon which the chapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apart from 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shem, the chapter may be viewed as representing 
the geographical knowledge of a group of Hebrew 
writers in the 8th and 7th cent. B.c. The absence 
of any direct reference to Persia is an indication 
that even the post-exilic compiler took as his point 
of view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, however, be borne in mind that the tradi- 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub- 
stantial reasons for assuming that the writers had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they transcribed 
their data, the grouping of the races and nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew school- 
men who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. This is manifest already in Gn 9, the 
closing verses of which beginning Avith v.^® should 
be studied in connexion wdth ch. 10. 

The three groups into which the human race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 
view. A people’s geographical norizon — its tout 
le monde-is limited by its political and social 
interests. The three sons of Noah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad sulidivisionB 
of mankind, but three subdivisions within the 
groups in which the Hebrews were more particu- 


♦ See Ennan’s article in ZDMG xlvi. pp. 03-129, and llomrad 
In the BiUrOgs twr Auyriologie, ii. 342-358. 


at 


* Ex 12-^ speaks of the ‘mixed multitude’ which left Egypt 
the same tune as the Hebrews. 
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larly interested : (a) Sliem, by which the Hebrews 
themselves are meant ; (6) Canaan, the predecessors 
and hated nvals of the Hebrews in P^estine ; (c) 
Ja^eth, originally designating probably the people 
of Phoenicia,* witn perhaps the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn 9*®"*). In the scholastic recasting of the 
(Kipular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. Shem is taken 
as an extensive term to include a ^oup of peoples 
who were regarded as ethnically close to the 
Hebrews, Japheth is similarly extended to em- 
brace a large group of races to the north of the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by Ham, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the Hebrews. Interpreted in 
this way, it is manifest that we must not seek for a 
purely scientific division of the races known to the 
OT writers, but one in which science is linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. With these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an anal^^sis 
of this remarkable document, so far as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has alre^y been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
rather than ethnic or linguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geographical principle is 
not consistently' carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv.^-*), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilic writers. 

1. The Japhethit^ represent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the * sons ’ of 
Japheth, namely, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshecli, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. GOMER is the equivalent of the 
Giniirrai frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a promiscuous 
group of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
by Scythian hordes pressing upon them, settled 
in Cappadocia. In the early part of the 7th cent, 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the east. 
Madai is Media, Javan represents the loiiians, 
while Tubal and Meshech are found in juxta- 
position in the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
forms Tabal and Muski ; and the location of these 
groups may with ceitainty be fixed in central 
Asia Minor. There remain only Magog and Tira^ 
Outside of the occurrence of Magog here (and in 
1 Ch 1®, w'hich is copied from Gn 10^) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel (38'*^ and 39®). In the former 
of these passages it is a gloss to Gog, indicat- 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in the mind 
of the annotator ; while in the second passage the 
LXX has ‘Gog,* which the Hebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk 38*^'“*^ and 39^. In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the M of the following Madai. The eiTor, once 
introduced, was carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
a variant, and in the second case as an actual read- 
ing instead of Gog. From the passages in Ezekiel 
the views connected with Go^ may be clearly de- 
du^. The name is a collective one, for a whole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitic world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wick^ness and 
evil power — a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of T 1 KA 9 is not certain. The view 

* The expression ‘ dwelling in the tents of Shem * (a®?) points 
lo a land adjacent to Palestine. 


of Ed. Meyer [Gesch, d, Alterthums^ i. p. 200), 
which associates Tira$ with the Turusha, a s<^ 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inscrip' 
tions of the 13th cent., and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Pelasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Muller (Orient. 
Lit.-Zeitung, loth Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tira§ as a doublet — a variant of Tarshi^h 
mentioned in v.**, and to identify both with Turs, 
i.e. the land of the Tyrsenians or I tidy. 

As sulxlivisioiis of Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Kiphath, and Togaruiali. The passage 
in Jer ol-'^, where Ashkenaz is placed in juxta- 
position with Miiiui and Ararat, is conclusive for 
placing the Ashkenazites in western Armenia, 
while the occuiTence of a personage Ascanios as a 
leader of tlie Phrygians and Mysians in the Iliad (iL 
862 and xiii. 79) lias, together with some other evi- 
dence (see Ashkenaz in vol. L), led some scholars 
to fix upon tlie Phrj’gians as the group more particu- 
larly denoted. For the location of ItlPHATll there 
are no certain data, while Togarmah appears to 
be some part of Armenia, wlience horses and mules 
Avere exported to tiie markets of Tyre (Ezk 38®). 

As of Gomer, so of Ionia, a number of sub- 
divisions are noted — Elishali, Tarsliish, Kittim, and 
Bodanim. It has become customary to identify 
Ellshah with Hellas ; but since W. Max Muller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alashia, occurring in 
the Tel el-Ainarna tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cypms, it seems natural to connect Elishali with 
this term (Or. Lit.-Zeit., 15th Aug. 1900, col. 288). 
Tarshish has commonly been identified Avith the 
Phoenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain; 
Kittim Avith Cyjnus, in vieAv of the toAvii Citium ; 
and Bodanim, lor \\ Inch the LXX as Avell as the 
parallel passage (1 Ch 1^) has ‘ Rodanim,* with 
llhodes. There are, hoAvever, serious objections 
against all these identifications. One can hardly 
suppose that a Avriter Avould jump in this -wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish — no fewer than twenty -five times 
in tlieOT — make it Certain thatan intelligent reader 
kneAv Avhere to look for it. But while there Avas one 
Tarshish, Avhose location AA’as well known, Aviiich 
probably lay in Si)ain, it does not follow that 
‘ Tarshish * in all passages refers to this place. Thei e 
is significance in the juxta])osition with Pul (prob- 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Is 66^®. 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, Avhile in many if not most of the 
])assages the location in Spain suits the context, in 
Gn 10 and in some other instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the west. Whether 
Kittim is really the city of Citium in Cyprus has 
been questioned by both Winckler and Muller (see 
Or. Lit.-Zeit.j 15th Aug. 1900, ib.). If Bodanim is 
r^lly a corrupt reading for B^jidanim, the identifica- 
tion Avith Rhodes be admitted, but we cannot 
he certain that the LXX reading and the one in 
1 Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
with a view of suggesting this identification. All 
therefore that can be said with regard to Ellshah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Bodanim is that we must 
probabW seek for them among the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean and iEgean Sea — preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understwd the reference in v.® to the ‘ islands of 
the nations,’ which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region. The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the ^ple 
meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ‘ the sons 
of Japbeth ’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race. As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gn 10 has but va^e notions regarding 
racial affinities of nations, vmereas his geographi- 
cal views are quite clear and definite. Still it 
so happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast far into the interior, was at an earlv date 
the seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7tn cent, 
the preater portion of the population ^longed 
in all^robability to the Aryan group of races. 

2. The 'sons of if am* as tlie second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, Cush being Ethiopia, Mi^raim 
the equivalent of Egypt, while the evidence which 
identifies Put with Libya— so already Josephus — 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the passage in 
Is 66^® (above referred to) as well as ftom other 
evidence (see Winckler, Altor. Forschungcn^ i. p. 
513, note), that there was another country. Put, 
situated near Lydia, and desi^ating probably 
some island or group of islancm in ^e ^Egean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 10* which is meant. The 
introduction of Canaan at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘Qamites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites came from the south. The mention 
is due to the hostility which existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the ^accursed’ race. The same 
spirit is resj^nsible for the insertion (vv.®‘'-), which 
Diaces nahyloniana Assyrians — whose ulti- 

mate control of Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written — also with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, though 
it is jjossible that the confusion of Cush = Ethiopia 
with the Cossaeans (a people to the north-east of 
Babylonia), may have been a factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As offshoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, l^avtlah, Sabtah, llaamah, 
^abteca, and as offshoots of Kaamah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, Havilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be fixed with sutlicient 
definiteness to form starting-points for the general 
determination of the rest. HAVtLAH is certainly 
4 some district in Arabia — probably on the western 
coast, — Sheba is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while Dedan, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central Arabia (Jer 25-^, Ezk 25^), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ing considerf^ly towards the north. The remain- 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
particularly the western and south-western sections. 
Unless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushites settled in large numbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
tremity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv.^*- **) the certainty 
that the Lehabim are Libyans, and that Pathros 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
Naphtuqim and Casluhim are to be sought in 
northern Africa, even though the precise iden- 
tification is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the Philistines in v.^'* is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the wrong place. It would come appropriately 
after the mention of the Caphtorim,— ».«. probably 
Cretans, (see above), — and the gloss itself, which 
connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Bt 2*^, 
Jer 47*, Am 9^. There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews ana the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 
association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 
descendants of Qamites. 

extra VOL. — 6 


As of&hoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
groups are mentioned, most of which are known to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and the Hebrews. 
Such are the Jebu§itcs, Amorites, Girgashites, and 
Hittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Hamath, and Arvad is perfectly 'definite. The 
other groups, Arkites and §inites, therefore 
belong to this same region between the Phoenician 
coast and eastern Syria. How unimportant, in 
the mind of the wTiter, ethnological affinity is 
may be judged from the introduction of the 
Pittites in the form of a gloss in v.“ and as 
an offshoot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the pittites were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous gioup of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 
good portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance of the Pittite 
settlements in Syrm adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to the 
mention of Peth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
ofishoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group — the Pamites— represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct races than we encoun- 
tered in the case of the Japhethites. Pcamites, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians ore thrown to- 
gether without any scruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, w.”***, is taken 
up with the favoured group — ^the ShemUes, It is 
evident from a superficial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v.^^), 
and a few verses later on made Assyria an offshoot 
of Shem (v.®®). Nor is it conceivaole that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 
placed with Egypt (v.“) and in anotlier with Aram 
(V.®-). Again (vv.®**®®), we encounter Sheba and 
Pavilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in v.® 
they are grouped with Cushites. Quite peculiar 
to this third section of the chapter is also the long 
genealogical chain — Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, 
Peleg, and Jok^n, — whereas, in the case of the 
Japhethites and Pamites, at most a double chain 
is furnished. The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a relationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the ‘ doublet ’ of our section, for 
yy 10-26 present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
ham. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahamitic group tracing descent to Peleg, 
one of the sons of Eber, while the other branch 
starts >vith another son, JOKTAN. In Gn Kp-® 
the subdivisions of Joktan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the Pelegites in the 11th chapter. There is no 
difficulty in determining the region where the 
writer places these two branches of Shemites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberites. The descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Aramtean settle- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktenites represent 
those who passed on to the south and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and Pavilah has 
already been referred to. Pai^ARMAVETH is iden- 
tical with Padramaut along the southern coast; 
and Hadoram, Uzal, Obal, and the rest must 
likewise be sought in the region of Yemen. Only 
in the case of the mysterious OPHIB is it possible 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to tlie African coast (see Peters, Das Land Ophir, 
1902, who has made out a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
southern Africa). Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus- 
tomary division of Arabia into Yemen and Sham 
(or Syria), the ‘ riglit ’ and the ‘ left ’ land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin wTiters, Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Jnfelix. Gn 10^\ where Shem is 
referred to os the ‘father’ of all ‘the sons of 
Eber,’ reveals the real sentiment underlying the 
gene^ogical lists of and The two 

branches — ^the Pelegites and Joktanites — comprise 
those groups which, in his opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
according to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather significant, and strengthens the 
thesis maintained at the beginning of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitic emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this nan'ow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate suMivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he considered the Mesopotamian branch of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while LUD (following uixin Arpachshad) 
is one of the puzzles in the chapter. The identifica- 
tion with Lydia is out of the question. That it 
may be some textual error — we-Lud being super- 
induced by the Arpachshad yalad of v.^ — is not 
impossible. If, however, the reading be accepted 
as correct, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The attempts to identify Arpachshad 
have hitherto failed. Even Cheyne's proposal 
{ZATW xvii. (1897) 190) to separate the term into 
two words, »)nK i^Arap = Arapcha) and ivd {Kashed=: 
Chaldma), wdiich is the most plausible of the many 
suggestions offered, does not commend itself; 
and it would appear, indeed, that Arpachshad is no 
more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this be so, the name is out of 
pls^ in V.*"-', and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim it Avas to add Elam, Assyria, 
and Aram as a Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
to the south Arabian and Syriac - Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been brought in by an 
error, niVi (v.~’) being a ‘ doublet’ of nrasjnKi 

1^' (v.**). At all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a third 
Shemitic branch added by some Avriter to the 
original tw’ofold division. Of the subdivisions of 
Aram — U?, 9ul, Gether, and Mash— U?, though 
not definitely marked off, is the region of ^auran, 
extending, however, considerably to the south ; 
Mash (for which 1 Ch has Meshech) may be 
identical Avith the Mons Masius betAveen Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, Avhile 5 ul and Gether are 
altogether obsimre, and it w ould be idle to hazard 
any conjectures at present. 

The addition of Aram narrows still further the 
scope of the Pelegites, Avho are thus practically 
confined to the groups of Hebrew’s in Palestine 
and their neighlwurs directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 
we are to conclude that he belongs to the period 
when the supremacy of Assyria over the south w’as so 
undisputed as to justify the application of ‘ Assyria' 
to the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis- 


tricts, for, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
between Babylonia and Assym was at all tiniM 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi- 
larly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah’s favourite son is also dAvelt upon w’ith 
intent. There can be little doubt that Elam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the Avriter. The reign of Cyrus, with 
AA’hom brighter times for the Judman exiles set in, 
was a sufficient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia. The WTiter Avas willing to 
ermit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
escendant of Qam, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race ; and Assyria, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name Avithout substance, 
could also be magnanimously included, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Persia should belong to the same group. The 
w’riter, hoAvever, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entii ely and substituting that of 
her OAvn hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought dow’n to the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping — 
geographical proximity counts first, and natural 
preferences and dislikes second. Still, in the ca>e 
of the ‘ sons of Shem ’ as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so happens that all those enumerated go together 
ethnically. With the exception of the Elamites^ 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branches 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a single race, only tlint it must be borne in mind 
that not all the subdivisions are enumerated ; and 
that some Avhich unquestionably belong here, e.g. 
the Canaanites Avith their numerous branches, are 
to l»e found in the Ramitic division, Avhile some of 
those in the Jajdiethite group, not yet definitely 
identilied, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following article. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has been to piesent the view taken ot the races of 
the ancient Avorltl by a Hebrew Avriter, or, more 
exactly, by HebreAV Avriters. Tavo features stand 
out pio idnently in this A’ieAv — firstly, the breadth 
of the Avriters’ horizon ; secondly, their indifference 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, again, two — ( 1 ) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural dislikes. It is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon- 
sistencies in the grouping that Ave have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
AAUth Avhich the HebrcAvs nave come in contact, but 
extend their vicAv to those Avhich stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not pass farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east ; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean adjacent to 
the southern and Avestern coasts of Asia Minor ; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun- 
tains of Syria. The aim of the w^riters being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the bounds of historical knoAv- 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the civilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
tribes of this district. While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a unique place in the OT by virtue 
of the large number of races and peoples enumer- 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
knowledge evidenced by this chapter was not 
exceptional. A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including in their inew many other 
nations besides the people whom they addressed. 
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The Book of Amos opens (chs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a variety of districts ; Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Amnion, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heightening the dramatic effect when 
Jndah and Israel are reaped. Isaiah (chs. 13-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Ezekiel (21-32 and 38. 39) 
simUarly have a series of ‘ oracles ’ directed against 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, c.^., Ezk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
Gn 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration Gog, Meshech, Tubal (v.*), I*ersia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), Put (v.*), (Corner, Togarmah (v.®), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarshish (v.^^). Elsewhere (ch. 27) 
M^e encounter Tyre (v.*), Zidon, Arvad (v.®), Persia, 
Lud, and Pufi (v.^''), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Togarmah, Dedan, Aram (vv.'®-^®), Arabia, Sheba, 
Raamah, Eden, Assyria I'lirough these 

references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in Gn 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in tlie two 
chapters of Ezcdviel under coii^ideiation we en- 
counter for the first time Persia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* The omission of Persia in the C4eiiesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of Aiiatiia, it is the n<ame 
rather than the race that is new ; v liile Eden — 
corresponding, perhaps, to Bit-Adun in cuneiform 
literature and occurring with Haran and Canneh 
probably an error for Calneli) — is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the OT, is the circumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acquaintance 
witn so many races. The proplicts would not have 
referred to these many nations had they not been 
certain of being understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger scale than is ordinarily sujqiosed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustiation of 
this general acquaintance with the laces of a con- 
siderable section of the ancient world ; and while 
the list rests in part on a theoretical basis, and is 

S repared for a scnolastic purpose, yet it <‘annot be 
ouDted, in view of the evidence furnished by the 
prophetical books, that a majority of the jieoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 
politically or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
direct contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- 
ginning of this article may be maintained [(a) the 
subdivisions of the Semitic race and of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (ft) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introduced from the purely 
theoretic^ point of view form a comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying principle of 
the chief source for the larger view of OT ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modem ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific value. The races enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 

* Qebal, Damascus, and Helbon also occur in ch. 27, but as 
names merely of cities, and need not therefore be taken into 
oonsideration. So ^idon (27^)) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
In Gn 10. 


group. The distribution being controlled largely 
by the geographical factor, it was not to be ei 
pected that this should be the case, quite apart 
from the fact that an ancient writer could liardly 
be expected to have the ethnological attainments 
required for such a method of grouping. As a 
conspectus, however, of races known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through learned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in supplementing the 
ethnological material, furnished incidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euphrates Valley 
througli the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinct political organization, down to the 
political decline and fall of this people, which sur- 
vived in a strange way even the loss of national 
indei>endence. 
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geographie du Talmud, Pans, 1808, pp. 421-424; Ejistein, ‘Les 
Chaniitcsde la Table Ethnograpbique selon le pseudo- Jonatlion’ 
{REJ xxiv. 82-98) ; S. Krauss, ‘ Die Biblische Volkertafel in 
Talmud, Midrasch, andTai*gum ’ ( d. Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums, xxxix. [two articles]), ‘ Zur Zahl der biblischen 
Volkerschaften ’ {ZATW xx. [1900], pp. 38-43); see also the 
separate articles on the different races mentioned in this article. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

SEMITES. — The term Semite [Shemite), forming 
the adjective Semitic [Shemitic)^ is derived from 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Bk. of Genesis is 
named as the ancestor of most of the peoples knowm 
to ethnologists and now popularly designated as 
‘Semites.’ The account of Shem and his descend- 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
a scientific classification. Hence we talce the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our 
inquiry rather than as an exhaustive summary. 
None the less, any descrijition or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must liave chiefly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons. In the 
first place, the actors in and makers of Bible his- 
tory were Semites, who did their deeds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm. Furtlier, the 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Semitic channel ; it was moulded m Semitic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Semitic speech, 
and put to the proof for the education of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. It is perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, St 
John, St. Paul, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. The religious and moral significance of 
the race thus indicated may be further illustrated 
by citing tlie fact that Tiglath-pileser, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Hannibal are the only Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world- 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list of the descendants of Shem 
appearsm Gn 10*'"*®. This whole table proceeds from 
one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
V.**, which gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Asshur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
offered. Lud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interv^ of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief word 
( 11 ^ from nS) very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the orimnal. It is almost 
certain that this is the case with Arpachshad^ since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Kasdlm 
(but see p. 82*), the Heb. word for Chaldocans^ 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be momhed in MT, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.W. of the Persian Gulf.* The first in the list, 
Elam, thou^ historically non-Semitic, must have 
had many Semitic immigrants. Asshur is the 
well-known people and country of As^ria. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is Aram, that 
is, the Aramaeans. The sons of Aram are next 
enumerated (v.®). Thereafter the interest is con- 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
grandson is Eher, wno is not only the ancestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in oh. 11, 
but also of the Arabs (10®’®®). \Ve may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
occasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modem research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

i Classification of the Semites.— The surest 
token of racial affinity is ordinarily the possession 
of a common language or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infallible test ; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On tne other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predominant in 
numbers or political influence loses its lan^age and 
adopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive use, by a large 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is nnmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predominating 
racial element in that community originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de- 
grees of relationsh^ between kindr^ peoples, it 
imould be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linguistic evidence is that afforded by the com- 
mon possession of grammatical or stmctural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rudimentaiy arts and 
appliances of life. These simple and elementary 
working principles are far-reaching in their appli- 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitic 
race and its language, or as to any of the deriva- 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On rile evidence of language and of historical 

* Some Booh people seeme neoeeeary here, eince Arpachshad is 

indicated as the ancestor of Aramieans and Arabs alike, and the 
region in question is their natural dividing-point. Moreover, it 
was peopled also by Semites from the earnest known period. 
Confirmation of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
to v.», Pdeg, *in whose days the eurth was divided,* was a 
descendant <n Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Babylonia as the place of his residence, 
according to llM, which is also the production of J. 


distribution combined, these peoples are made to 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites. Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia ; wdiile 
the Northern division was included in the region 
bounded on the N. by the modem Kurdistan, on 
the W. W the Mediterranean, and on the £. by 
modem Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Nortliem or the Southern division 
fomied by itself a homogeneous w’hole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archseological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as occupied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thus, while Arabia has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we can see througli the 
mists of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group- 
ing may be made as follows : — 

< Northern Arabians. 

SouTBXiur SsuiTBS ^SabsBons. 

((AbyssinianaX 


Noetbun Sbiiitbs 


{ 


Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Araiusans. 

Canaanites. 

(Hebrews). 


The above classification would describe the distri- 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly speaking from B.C. 2000 to 
B.c. 500. It should be added that the hypothesis 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinct 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as Hommel 
and Zimmem) prefer to assume an East-Semitic 
division — A ssyro-Baby Ionian, and a West-Semitic 
—Aramaean, Canaanite, Arabo- Abyssinian. It is, 
indeed, so difficult to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitic languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units ; Assyro-Babylonian, Aramaean, 
Canaanite, and Arabo- Abyssinian. 

(A) Southern Semites,— [a) Northern Arabi- 
ans. — The terra ‘ Arab,’ which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syro- Arabian desert In this sense the word is 
used in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT ie.g. 2 Ch 
17 u 21W 221 26^ Is 13® 21“ Jer 3* 25®, Neh 2“, 
Ezk 27®i), as^ well as in the lately discovered 
Minsean inscriptions. It was not till shortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to include the whole of the peninsma.* Besides 
the ‘Arabs,’ there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of l^eturah (‘ the incense-bearer’), and of Ishmael, 
in Gn 25 and 1 Ch 1®"**. We may cite as of his- 
torical fame Midian, the northern Sheba (cf. Job 
1“), Dedan, Asshur (Gn 2{^ “), Nebaioth, ^edor, 
Dumah, Massa (cf. Pr 30^ 31^), Tema, and Jetur. 
The general distinction between ^eturah and 
Ishmael is that the latter stretched farther to the 


* This extension came about laively throug^h the feet that the 
original * Arabs* were the most important tribe liviM in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek and Roman possessions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 
the narrower but also in the wider sense, e.g. Herod. iiL 107. 
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east and south. According to Gn 25'^ the tents of 
Ishmael were pitched as far east as Qavilah on the 
south-west border of Babylonia (Gn 2*^). In the 
west, however, their several routes intersected and 
their pasture-bounds were conti^ous. Dumah 
(Is 21°) and Massa, Ishmaelites, lay in the path 
of the ^etiurites, Midian, Dedan, and As$^ur. 
But these by no means exhaust the category of N. 
Arabians. Wo must fairly include those of the 
* Edomites ’ who are historically and locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman but Amale)^ is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 36^^*“. Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert is the great tribe or country 
of Mash, which with Uf, the home of Job in the 
west, is allotted to the Aramaeans in Gn 1(P, 
though, according to Gn 36^, the latter is given to 
the ^orite Edomites. The explanation of the 
anomaly comes from the important fact that the 
Aramaeans, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the vailley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in certain regions favourable to 
pasturage, to mix and mingle with the more purely 
nomadic tribes of the desert. 

(6) ^abceans.^We call the ancient inhabitants 
of S.W. Arabia Sabaeans, because this people 
created the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects, also flourished. Among 
these were the Katabanians, directly north of 
Aden, and the Himyarites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly called the 
ancient S. vV. Arabians generally by their name. 
Recent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Europe hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 
Sabseans, more than contirm the ancient fame of 
Sheba, and vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive soil, but to an in- 
flueutial empire as woU.* A branch of the same 
people formed a less known nation, whose recently 
round inscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
great prominence — the Minmaiis. The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
wdth the Sabaeans proper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in fact, a distinct dialect of the 
S. Arabian or ‘ Sabaean.’ Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con- 
tents of some of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the Sabaean power, and there- 
fore long before the Christian era. They are 
possibly alluded to in I Ch 2 Ch 26^, where the 
word employed reminds us of the original 

name Main, See, further, art. Sheba in vol. iv. 

(c) Abyssinians, — This term is more appropriate 
than the current ‘Ethiopians,’ since that is the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibli- 
cal Cu^tes. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda- 
mentally Semitic. At a very early date, far earlier 
than is generally supposed, a migration from S.W. 
i^abia, of a people closely akin to the ^baeans 
and Minaeans, was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss, 
highlands. Here they developed a community 
which long remained uninfluenced by African 
dements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother -land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which 

* Its anciept caj^tal mm Ma*rib, though San'&, three da^ 
journey to the west, was a city of neater renown, and is the 
present capital of Yemen. Thus the ^biean kingdom long 
oomprised me whole of Tihftma, the S. w. coastland of Arabia. 

It itMlf far both to the east and north. 


at length, in the 4th cent. A.D., conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
Abyssinians have long since ceased to be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitic idiom; 
though ‘Ethiopic,* as their langui^ is called, is 
still their sacr^ tongue ; and the &mitic type is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula- 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approxim- 
ately successful. Besides the tribes already enuni cr- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.E. and E. of Arabia, which, though Semites, have 
at least no penuanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gn 10“**®"*", which brings the most 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one category. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of Eber, we And, along with Ha^rmaveth, 
the modern Hadramaut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, Ophir 
and HavIlah. Unfortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as yet be absolutely iden- 
tified. But inasmuch as 0}>hir is almost certainly 
to be found on the E. coast of Arabia, and l^avflah 
S.W. of Babylonia (but see above, p. 81®), the pre- 
sumption is that they represent families interme- 
diate between these remotely separated districts. 

In brief, the summation seems to point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., E., S., and S.W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Peleg and grandson of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby- 
lonians and the remotest S. Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

{B) The Northern Semiteb.’-^OI far more 
importance to the Bible student than the Arabians 
and Abyssinians is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Fortunately, it is also not very 
difficult to indicate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their primary 
settlements from east to west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

{a) Babylonians and Assyrians , — In that region 
which Gn 2 describes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose histoiy, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their archi- 
tectural remains, and even in their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
known to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian, from the name of the ^eat historical 
capital. But Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about B.C. 2250. We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city-States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have alw 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called ‘ Sumerian ’ civilization and ‘ Sumer- 
ian * language, preceding the rise of the Semites, 
is in its current form the result of hasty and 
superficial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convinced that it will have to be essentially modi- 
fied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contr^ul^ some important elements to their > 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who they were and whence 
* That they were separated from the Minnans and Itehnans 
at a very remote period is proved by the fact that their lan- 
guor, though more akin to the Sabsean than is the Arabic, 

IS yet quite distinct from the former, whose written characters 
it borrowed, while it is also much less doaely related to the 
^abeean than is the Minman dialect 
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they came cannot as yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elam. The name * Sumerian’ as 
applied to them is, in any case, a misnomer ; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or ‘Assyrian,* WTitten 
according to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syllabic from the original ideographic, and 
preserving the essential features of the latter. 
There are, it is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has j’et suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
grammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, precarious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri- 
tory were made by non-Semitic peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elamites and Kass- 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
pojmlar, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
ways essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-Hke characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original ideo- 
graphs. Distinctive of them especially n ere their 
culture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most influential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrew’s, Greeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when -we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we may 
regard them faii’ly enough as the primary intel- 
lectual movers of the world. 

The Assyrians w’ere of the same race as the 
Babylonians, and in all probability an ofl'shoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur, w’hich w’^as founded at an unknowm early 
date on the w’est of the Tigris just above its 
confluence wdth the Lo>ver Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. Ian- 
plage in its purity. Indeed w’e usually call this 
language ‘Assyrian,’ because it was principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not^ from 
those of Babylonia, that our knowdedge of it was 
first obtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
century. Unlike Babylonia, which contained 
many large cities, Assyria pioper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, but superior in the military art, 
and in capaeity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suflered less &om the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more purely Semitic racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
biblical lists make out the Assyrians and a TOrtion 
of the Babylonians to have be^ of Cushite descent 
(Gn 10®*^*), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but cf. also p. 81*). 
According to the same account (v.“), Assyria 
was settle from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
Asstbia and Babylonia in vol. i. 

(6) The Aramceans . — ^The second neat division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblical ‘Aram,’ had 
as its proper home a much larger range of country 
than any of the others. Wiuiin historical times 
the Aramaeans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
west of the Lower Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and 


in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it it 
impossible to say with cei*tainty wdiat was their 
original centre. They seem to nave been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Babylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of Qarran and Dam- 
ascus. A partial explanation of their ubiquity 
and versatility is foimd in their genius for trade 
and coiumerce. They were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
What the Phcenicians achieved by sea, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them w’as largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange betAveen 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phoenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
Aramjvans. Until the 12th cent. B.C. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
from time to time crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, upon the grazing grounds A\itliin reach of 
the Bab. cities. Tliey also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper niiddle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and l>etween that river 
and the Chabor. Here Avas Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-naharaim (or ‘ Aram of the tAvo Rivers ’) 

I of OT. Here also Avas IJarran, a city of enormous 
i antiquitj', held in historical times principally by 
Aramaeans. After the fall of the Blttite dommion 
in Syria, Aram, immigration hither Avent on 
apace, and Carcheinish, Arpad, Aleppo, Hamath, 
Zobah, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
Avere colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of DaA’id (c. 1000 B.c.) they are found firmly 
planted in Syria (2 S 8). From the 10th to the 
8th cent. B.c. decisive importance attached to the 
rOle of the ‘ Arama3ans of Damascus’ (the ‘ Syrians ’ 
of EV). But their AiestAiard career did not end 
Avith the political decuA’ of Damascus. By the 3rd 
cent. B.c. Palestine, Aibich politically had become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram, idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
anity and the complete destruction of the JeAvish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The Euphrates Avas the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the tAvo main divisions into which 
the Aram, race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, Avhile the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yimded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the princii>al E. Aramaic dialect, 
flourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of j&am. political influence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
Aram in vol. l 

(c) Canaanites , — For want of a better term, we 

f ive this name to the pre-HebreAv inhabitants of 
alestine and Phoenicia, with their descendants. 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type ot 
Semitism. It is true that the Phoenicians of the 
coastland diflered surprisingly from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 
habits. But common to both are ‘ the langu^e of 
Canaan’ (Is 19^), and analogous forms of Baal 
worship. As to their place of departure from the 
common camping-ground of the Semites we are 
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ftgain left to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 
which the Canaan ites came into their historical 
abiding-place. The answer is : from the north or 
east ; for if they had come from the south they 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Arabic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine is 
clear from the Bible statements as well as other 
evidence. We niaj' lor convenience call the earlier 
residents ‘Amorites,’ a people whose antiquity 
may be inferred from the name ‘ Land of the 
Amorites,’ given to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most signilicant fact 
about them is that there is no iiidic.ation that 
they ever occupied the lo^^er coastlaiid, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
w’here they W’ere finally absorbed by !Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Hebrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites as their residence in small 
city-States. independent of each other, and only con- 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Pliccn. cities, wJiicIi, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex- 
perience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
lederation. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaiinites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo- 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race. While 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political w’orld yet noc of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world -powders in the form of 
tiibute-giving, following their ow’n w’ay to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
Heb. monarchy, but the Assyr., the Bab., the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb- 
ing at last to the Homan alone. 

It may be added that the various tribes men- 
tioned in the Hexateuch as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the IJittitks by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Araimeaiis. It is a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Canaanites, 
as w^ell as the people of ^liddle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper and Low^er 
Egypt (Cush and Mi^raini). The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are partly of 
Semitic ori^n, and that there existed in Palestine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
a population supposed to be akin to the Egyptians, 
w ith whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 
Philistines were probablj' a non-Semitic people, 
possibly from the island of Crete, whose settle- 
ment in Palestine w'as made not earlier than the 
14th or 13th cent. B.C.. 

(flO Tht Hebrews , — By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel mone, but all the Hebraic 
peoples, including as well the Edomites proper, 
the Moabites and Ammonites, w'hom the traditions 
of Isra^with good reason claim as kindred. Their 
larger affiliations are not easy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moab spoke ' Hebrew.’ But this 
was the language of Canaan ; and they may have 

* As to their places of settlement on the west coastland it is 
noteworthy that the Phoen. maritime cities extend to the north 
of Lebanon, whUe the Oanaanites of the interior are not found 
to a certainty anywhere except south of that mountain ranm. 
The opportunities of trading by sea perhaps account for this 
Ic^ divergence. 


acquired it by immigration, just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic. Our best guide is the biblical 
record, according to which Abraham, their common 
ancestor, of the Ime of Arimclishad, Eber, and Peleg, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, in the w^est of the 
Lower Euphrates. This implies Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a family of shepherds he 
was likely to have Aram, associations, since 
Aramaeans abounded in all the neighbouring 
pasture-grounds. It is in accordance with this 
hypothesis that w'e find him sojourning in Uarran, 
the great Aram, settlement in Mesopotamia. His 
kindred there were always reckoned as Aramaeans ; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though bom and reared in Canaan, is called a 
‘stray Aramaian’ (Dt 26®). But none of the 
Semites show' such a racial admixture as do the 
children of Israel. Primarily of Bab. affinity, 
tiieir association wdth the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highly 
endow'ed branches of the Semitic race. The resi- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquired Aramaean. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
in the migration to Egy'pt wdth the family of 
Jacob. But both before and after the permanent 
settlement in Canaan large accessions were made 
of Arab, derivation (l^enites and others), while 
we have also to take account of the absorption 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It w'as therefore not till shortly before the found- 
ing of the monarchy that the people of Israel 
assumed that fixit}" ot racial type ix)pularly known 
as ‘ Hebrew . ' What kept the community together 
through endless vicissitudes of fortune, what still 
gives Israel even uow^ a bond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, but steadfastness of faith in 
tU, the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebrew’s must be taken only secondarily as 
one ot the divisions of the Northern Semites. 

ii. History of the Semites.— It appears, there- 
foie, that we have to reckon with four primary 
blanches of the Semitic stock : Arabians (and 
Sabmans) in the south ; Babylonians, Arameeans, 
Canaanites in the north. From the Southern 
branch the Abj’.ssinians are a seconilary ofishoot ; 
from the Northern, the Hebrews. When w’e seek 
for the original home of this oldest of civilized 
races w’e are pointed to a region in N. Arabia, 
probably not far from the Low’er Euphrates. The 
Semitic civilization is essentially of nomadic 
origin. N. Arabia is the geograi)liical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
the surrounding highlands than to have been 
peopled from them. The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all Jiving 
tongues, and its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, the Egyp. 
language has an important Sem. admixture ; and 
it must have been from Arabia that this element 
w’as derived. We assume that the Northern 
Semites — Babylonians, Aramaeans, Canaanites — 
lived long together apart from the Arabs, who 
tended alw’ays to the centre of the desert.* 

The order of divergence seems to have been as 
follow’s :— The ancestors of all the Semites re- 
mained in their desert home for an indefinitely 
long period before the decisive separation took 
place. Very early, however, apparently even before 
the Sem. language was fully developed, a section 
of the tribes leavened the N. African population 

* The first of all the Semites to form fixed settlements were 
the Babylonians. Since the * Hebrew* language shows on the 
whole closer phonetic relations with the * Ai^yrian * than does 
the Aramaic, it follows that the speakers of ^e former, or the 
Oanaanites, must have lived longer toffetber with the speakers 
of the latter, or the Babylonians, than did the AnnuBans. 
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with a strong and persistent Sem. element. It is 
not yet certain whether the transit was made 
across the Isthmus or over the lower entrance of 
the Bed Sea. Becent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along £. and S. Arabia, 
from which came the Afric^an migration. This 
must have preceded the Sabican development. 
Next, the tribes representing* the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to tixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Arammans branched oil* as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civic life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward across the wilderness 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phoen. tradition tiiat the fathers of 
the famOy came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preceded the 
departure of the S. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the coast of the Bed Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
mi^mtion took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 

Some faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a consideration 
of its oldest literary monuments. We now have 
access to specimens of the language of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B.c. 
It there presents an aspect diii'ering not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showing 
signs of advanced phonetic degeneration, separated 
by a decisive stage of phonological and structural 
cnonge from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interv'al from 
the South Sem. dialects. How many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what we may call 
the historical period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into account the ages that intervened 
between the Sem. migration into Africa and the 
sepcuration of the South and the North. 

For biblical study the history of the Southem 
Semites is of comparatively little signi^cance. The 
interests of the OT centre in Pedestine ; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thought of our race were affected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
pl^ed no part in the world’s history till the time 
of Islam. But it would be a mistake to exclude, 
on that account, Arabia entirely from our histori- 
cal survey. In the first place, S. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was daring the later period 
of Israel’s history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were occupied by great 
tril^ confederations, some of which at certain 
periods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In veiy remote times also the mineral productions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
Bcriptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil- 
lennium B.C. the liveliest intercourse was main- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E. and W. Arabia, — and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained control 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 


what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia pi the 23rd cent. B.C. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn ^om the recently discovered Mimean in- 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, ami that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civUization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblical liter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarch.^ simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
career of Israel is an episode in the histoiy of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be- 
gins with the first Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agriculture was first practised with large and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade b 3 ' river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and T^’re were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un- 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
OAvn patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its owti priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days — 
Iierliaps as early as 6000 years B.C. — Ur of the 
Chaldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are ; for the waters of 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in w^hich individual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their owti. One city 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
came to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be two domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.C. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southem Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
rea^n to believe, was not the first great ‘empire.* 
It is only the first that is fairly well known as 
yet. The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarchies of 
B.C. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. B.c. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of whose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. Not long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united Babylonia, a position which 
was never abdicated till the close of the Sem. 
r^^me. But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that ^bylonia played 
no world-moving r61e till its revival under the 
Chaldeean dynasty at the close of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. 

The early history of Assyria is obscure. Begin- 
ning veiy early with the growth of the city of 
Asshur, It gradually extended northward, meanly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it touched on the 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom proper 
was never very large, but the race had a genius for 
war, and more capacity for government than any 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadily cherished 
purpose was to secure the dominion in \V'. Asia 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. It took many centu- 
ries to reach the summit of power ; but the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
most important Incident in tliis process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bible students are concerned primarily Avith the 
people of Ilevelation, and secondarily with the 
actors in the events that prejiared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. From these points of view ive are able 
to look at the history of the N. Semites as one 
great connected series of events co-operating 
towards the making and the discipline ot Israel. 
In this ‘ increasing imri»ose ’ each one of the great 
divisions of the K. Semites played an important 
part. The home of Israel was to be in the West-land, 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from 
the remotest knoivn tinier was ot special interest 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from 
the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed 
them in course of time tlie sIoni er-moving Ara- 
maeans. Thither came the Hebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as to a land of promise. 
Tliitlier, before and after the earliest and latest of 
these permanent emigrants, came the aU-dominat- 
Ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for 
exploration anil for self-enrichment. Normally, 
until the 16th cent. B.C., the whole of the W'est- 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
W’hen its political control Avas relinquished, its 
intellectual inHuence remained, so that near the 
close of the 15th cent, the Bab. language and its 
cuneiform writmg were the international means 
of communication between tlie remotest regions. 
Even letters from MesoiHJtamia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, not to speak of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia itself, w-ere written therein to the court 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Nile. This state of 
things at lengtli passed away, because Babylonia 
and Assyria spent their force upon one another, 
and thus botli alike lost their hold upon the 
West. 

It was in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asia, 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the peoples of the western coastland. It was 
then also that the Egyptians, who in their >vhole 
history never successfully interposed in Asia, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, too, that the 
pittites arose to power in Northern and Central 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- 
mi^ with the invaders from over the Isthmus. 
Witnin the same limits of time, Israel, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to 
play its rdle in P^estine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its unique history, including its 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its * brotherly covenant ’ 
(Am 1^). with the other, and culminating in its 
greatest external power and splendour under 
David and Solomon. Then also were formed the 
settlements in Syria of the Aramseans, which be- 
came so fateful for Israel in its * hundred years* 
war,* in its cruel sutiering, and its moral and 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis- 
memberment. 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited 


by Assyria, \vas at length realized. Assyria was 
the first of Sem. nations to learn how to govern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
Intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
ward was surely made and maintamed from the 
9th cent, onw'ards till the middle of the 7th. The 
Aramieans were crushed ; and Israel, repressed for 
a time, arose again to prosperity under Jeroboam 
II. and Uzziah. But its ‘day’ also came at last. 
N. Israel was obliterated and added to tlie realm of 
Ass3Tia, while Judah was made an Assjt. vassal. 
Till near the close of the 7th cent. B.C. Ass^-ria 
remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
biiiiply controlling the other Sem. communities, 
but making most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it came to pass 
that the individuality of the various communi- 
j ties was gradually destroyed, that one was dis- 
tinguiblied from the other less by racial con- 
nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
language. Etlinical terms were generalized, so 
that \A esterii seafaring men and merchants came 
to be known as ‘Phoenicians* or ‘ Canaanites,’ 
inland traders and travellers as ‘ Aramaeans,* and 
at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
as ‘ Chaldaeans.* Tlie general revolution of which 
this phraseology is a symptom was immensely 
accelerated by the irruptions of northern liarhari- 
ans. Kimmerians, and Scythians, which togk place 
duiing the later years of the Ass^t. dominion. 
The same inilux of foreigners hastened the fall of 
Assyria, which was in any case inevitable, on 
account of the impossibility of holding together 
for ever a multitude of petty communities by cen- 
tralized force .alone. 

But when Niueveh fell, in B.C. 607, its ruin was 
utilized by new exponents of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
the Chaldieans fioin the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Combined wath them, and foremost in the attack 
u^Hin Nineveh, were the Arjan Medes — a people 
new to dominion, but the precursors of a move- 
ment which was to put an end to the rrde of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which followed the 
conquest, the Chaliheans retained the proper Sem. 
domain, while the Medes chaimed the higiilands to 
the east and north. The regime of the Chaldicans 
w^as stern and strenuous, tliougli not so cruel as 
that of the Assyrians. Egypt, which had been sub- 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
made a futile attempt, during the brief inter- 
regnum, to occupy Syria and Palestine. It was 
thrust out by ^Nebuchadrezzar the Clialdeean. 
Egypt itself was in due time visited and dis- 
ciplined within its own domain. The kingdom 
of Judah, removed from Egyp. control, Avas put 
under bond to the Chaldoeaiis. Repeated revolts 
brought about at last the destruction of Jerus. 
and the kingdom, and the exile of the people. 

But internal decline efiected^ a decay of the 
Chaldaean empire almost as swift as_ that of the 
Assyrian. A round seventy years limited its dura- 
tion. Its destruction also was accelerated^ by an 
Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, heginnii^ his 
career as the head of a little province of Media, 
had become lord of the vast Median dominion, the 
conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a territory 
stretching from the Indus to the Aiigean Sea. 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 639, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the political 
sway of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane. 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 
known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
Under the comparatively genial sway of the 
Persians, many of the old Sem. commnnities, Bab., 
Aram., Can. (Pheen.), and Heb., continued to 
exist, and some of them to flonrish. The Aram, 
people, in small commnnities, survived in greatest 
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numbers, and taught their language to most of the 
old N. ^mitio roalm. But Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem. genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
induence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
power of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
handed over to Europe the method as well as the 
example of a world-wide commerce. The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential truth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above aU, in tliis region of thought and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the communit5’‘ 
of Israel, -with all its feebleness and insignitionnce. 
It was under the vassalage to Assjuia and Baby- 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of all ancient time. And it was after the national 
life had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Chui’cli abjured false gods for ever, and first realized 
the idea oi local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
wey for that final epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the heart of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Semitism under 
poHticai disability and decline, than any which had 
been wrought bv the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the daj’s of their power and pride. 

iii. Characteristics of the Semites.— It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. W e may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally affected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the world s history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalism as a 
preparation for its wider active career among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 
the early history of the Semites may give some 
indication of the conditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arabs of the present 
day present the nearest surviving analogy, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient proto- 
type. A better^ representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afforded by the picture which 
the Arabian historians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 
the centuries before Islam : the migiations of their 
tribes, their alliances, their feuds, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, their stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift growth and de- 
cline, their superstitions, their monotonous activity, 
their impulsive energy. But the correct estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, can be gained only 
by the use of the imagination, train^ in the in- 
ductions of prehistoric archieology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
approximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

We must not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as qne large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have^ rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
lated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 
immense herds of cattle were the property of others. 
They had learned something of the practical uses 
of met^, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hunters and shepherds are also represented by 


words common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wud and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
rude form of writing, though none wnich was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deficient in legal 
terms ; for their only law was usage and prescrip- 
tion, and their only court that of the fiunily oi 
trilial chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex- 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religious usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most closely 
allied by blood or common interest, was universal, 
!ind was scarcely ever overcome, even after pro- 
longed forcible amalgamation. City - kingdoms 
became the rule in all fixed settlements — an insti- 
tution M Inch >vas essentially tribal chiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern- 
ment was scarcely modified, even in the most 
highly organized States ; there intervened no real 
substanti^ authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, which exceptiomilly 
began its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
government. After the establishment of the King- 
dom, Israel was reduced to ‘ Ephraim,’ and Samaria 
became the synonym of either, while Jei*Ui»alcm 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable importance to the 
world were the intellectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Semites. Long-cont inued 
intense activity, within a wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this unique 
people. Such a habit of necessity produces men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un- 
imaginative. Such were the prehistoric Semites, 
and such the Semites of history. Religious, for 
the most part, rather than mural ; patient, resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious ; faithful to friends, iin- 
idacable towards foes, — they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intellectual or moral sjnnpathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 
their ardour and passion, their religious and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired a lyrical poetry 
unequalled or unsurpassed. Intensely subjective, 
they have little sjiontaneous interest in experi- 
mental science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they nave had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own ; but, whoUy practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence in gnomic wisdom. Their faculty 
of surviving in strange conditions aijd surrouna- 
ings, and of arousing themselves froni chronic in- 
activity to almost superhuman daring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
power potentially acquired through ages of un- 
daunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
^ the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been mven them to see straight and clear, 
they have b^eld * unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.’ But they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in th^ 
judgments of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. When they perceive the 
principisd part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
aescribed as standing tor the whole. In their 
mental pictures there is but little combining of 
elements, or shading or perspective. In their 
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vocabulary there are few qualif^'ing or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everything to direct supernatural agency. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a circumscribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of hut two types of govern- 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 
patriarchal and the absolute monarcliical. They 
follow but few occupations, and their work is 
divided among herecfitary guilds. For the like 
fundamental reason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human merits and allotments ; men are to 
them either absolutely good or ah'^olutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to be either heatiiic or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have been, according to tlie light which they 
have seen and the course to which tliey have been 
driven, the most beneti(!ent or the most noxious of 
our species. There are two consummate forms and 
modes of Sem. faith and practice — .Judai'-m and 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, W'as incomparably the greatest gift of 
God to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
sj>ite of the truth wdiich it has appropriated, is one 
ot the greatest evils of the w orld’s later da3’s, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheartening. 

Literature. — On possible relations between the Semites and 
other races, see Benfej’, Verhult. d. ugupt. Sprache z. arunt. 
iSiprac/Mtomm (1844) ; Friedr. Delitzsch, ludogenn.-Seimt. H'lfr- 
j^verwandtschaft (1873) ; McCurdy, A ryo-Semitic Speech (ISSl) ; 
Brujfsch, Hierogl.-demot. Woi-ierb. (1867), Introduction. On the 
uCi<tion of the original seat of the Semites and their classi- 
cation, essays liave been written by \ on Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel in favour of the theorj' of a migration from the N.E. ; 
by Siireiiger, Schrader, and de Goeje approving of the view that 
Arabia was the starting-place. See the suinmation in fax our 
of the latter hj'pothesis in Wright, Couipar Giatnm, oj Sem. 
Languages (IbiK)), p. 6ff. ; and comp. J»oldeke, art. * Semitic 
Languages,’ in JUncgc. Hommers latest classification, as 

bas(^ on language, may be found in AHT (1897). Tlie genius 
and character ot the Semites aie discussed in Hommel, IJte 
aemit. Volker und Sprewhen (1883), p. 21 ff., where the xiexx’s of 
Renan, Ewald, Chwolson, Grau, and Sprenger are also cited and 
criticised. On the religion of the Semites, see W. R. Smith, 
BS; Baudihsin, Studien zur sem. ReltgUmsgeschicIite ; and 
Baethgen, Beitrage z. sem. Brligionsgeschichte. For the historj* 
of the Semites, see Max Duncker, Hust. of Anti^tty (tr. from 
the German [1879], vols. i.-iii.); Meyer, Ge^h. acs Alterthums 



Great Monarchies erf the Ancient Eastern World ; Sayce, The 
Ancient Empires of the East ; McCurdy, HPM. See ^so artt. 
Abbyiua and Babtlonia in vol. i. and in the Enn/c. BibL, and the 
Literature there referred to ; and add on the Sumerian question, 
Weissbach, Die sumer, Frage (1898). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

DIASPORA.— 

Introduction. 

L Extent of the Diaspora : in (1) the Euphrates districts ; 
^) Syria; (S) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt; (6) 
Oyrenaica ; (7) North Africa ; (8) Macedonia and Greece ; 
(9) Rome ; (10) the rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many. 

iL Organization of the communities : certain features com- 
mon to them everywhere ; differences as to (1) the 
name of the community, (2) the officials. Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
communes. 

tIL Toleration and recognition by the State anthorities. 
Three forms of jxilitical existence : (1) as a colony of 
foreigners {xttvmxitb ) ; (2) as private societies or 
* unions * ; (3) as more or less independent corpora- 
tions alongttde the communal bodies. Toleration of 
the Jewish oultus a main essential. Right of adminis- 
tering their own funds, and jurisdiction over their oxxn 
msmbers. The question of military service. The cult 
of the Emperor ; advantage of ^e Jews in this matter 
over the Christians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews. 

hr. Bights of citizenship, and social standing. Citizenship 
possessed by the Jews especially in recently founded 
cities like Alexandria and Antioch, or in those whose 
constitution had been reorganized like the cities of 
Western Asia Minor. In such instances the Jews 
formed a by themselves. Many Jews enjoyed 
even Botnan citizenship. Social standmg of the Jews. 
The offices ot alabareh and *head physician.* 

w. Religious and intellectual life. Danger ot syncretism 
and philosophic indifference. The Synagogue a safe- 
guard. The Greek language used in the Synagogue 


services. The temple at Leontopolis. Payment of 
dues to the temple at Jerusalem. Pilgrima^s to the 
festivals. Greek influences. Psedagogic part play^ 
by the Diaspora in relation to Christianity. 

Literature. 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christbinity during the Aiiostolie and 
post- Apostolic periods, one of tlie most important 
was the circumstance that Judaism was already 
dispersed as a ^werful force throughout the whole 
extent of the Itoiiian Empire, na}^ even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preachers of the gospel found 
Jewish communities, \xhicli fumislied them with 
the starting-iioint for their proclamation of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, even if their success 
\vas not veiy marked within the pale of the com- 
munities themselves, it must be assumed to liave 
been all the greater in the circles of ‘ God-fearing ’ 
Gentiles, who in many places had attached them- 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jews. 
Throngli tlioe circles being won over by the 
Jewisli proj.aganda to a worship that was mono- 
theistic and determined by’ ethical interests, the 
soil was loosened for the seed of the gospel to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
comijaiison with the petty mother country presents 
an enigma to historical inquiry which it is unable to 
solve with certainty’. In any case, various factors 
must have co-operated to bring about the result in 
question. In the time of the Assyrians and the 
Chaldieaiis forcible deportations to the Euphrates 
districts took place, and a process of the same kind 
was relocated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. At the beginning of the Greek 
period the rulers sought, in tlie interests of the 
consolidaliun of their dominions, to eliect the 
greatest pos&ible intermixture of populations, and 
witli a view to this tliey incited and favoured 
general migrations, by’ guaranteeing certain privi- 
leges and by other means. Pressure from above 
and tlie jirospect of gain, in particular the interests 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and flow- 
ing of the jieoples scattered over the wide dominions 
of the DLadoclii. It is to this period that we ought 
presumably to assign a large proportion of those 
Jewish migrations, whose occiirreiiee we can only 
infer from their results in the Roman period. But 
all this is hardly suflicient to account fully for the 
fact before us. Is it possible that the small com- 
munity, which under Ezra and Nehemiah organ- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, andwhieli even about 
the year B.C. 200 had not spread beyond the terri- 
tory of Judaea (in the narro^^e^ sense), should have 
produced merely hy’ iiaturjil increase the many 
thousands, nay millions, who at the latest in the 
1st cent. A.i). are found scattered over the whole 
world? This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled to suppose that it w'as not only to 
migration and natural reproduction, but also to 
numerous conversions during the Greek period, 
that Judaism owed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures. 

In the present article we shall describe (1) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the communities ; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoyed toleration and recognition 
by the State ; (4) the share of the Jews in citizen- 
ship; (5) their religious and intellectual life in 
general. 

i. Extent of the Diaspora. — We have ^neral 
testimony to the wide dispersion of the Jewish 
people, commencing with tlie middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. In the Third Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles f composed probably about B.C. 140, it is 
said that ‘ every land and every sea is filled with 
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them* (Orac, Sihyll, iii. 271, Taaa di yaia aiBev 
w\/ipfif Kal iraffa 6d\(UT<ra), In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘ come into every city ; and one cannot 
readily find an3" place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ (op. Jos. Ant, XIV. vii. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘ no peoj^e in the world with- 
out a fragment of us^ (BJ il. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 398] : oO ydp icriv iirl olKovfi^vris drj/xos 6 jxij iLoipoLV 
ilfi€T4paw The fullest details are found in 

the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrii>pa 
to Caligula {Legatio ad Gaium, § 36 [ed. Mangc^^ 
ii. 587]) : * Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Judsea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Ccele-Syria ; to the remoter Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, most parts of Asia, as far as 
Bith^^iiia ; and to the farthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Europe, Thessal}^ Bceotia, Mace- 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parts of the Pelo^ionnesus. 
And not only is the mainlan<l covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands: Euboea, 
Cyprus, Crete. Heave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this district, including Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants.’ We are not able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in eveiy 
detaiL But the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by new discoveries, the more do we find the accu- 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following are the most im- 
portant testimonies : — 

1. Tee Euphrates D/OTi/cm— The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses were 
deported by the Assyrians fiom the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chaldseans from the 
kingdom of Judah. Tlie Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried a^ay *in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Cozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes’ (2 K 17® 18^^), i.e. in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
w^est of Nineveh (see the articles on the various 
localities just named). The Chaldacans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites who had been carried to Babylon, 
afterwards returned to their native land and 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a complete return of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still less ^vas this the case Avith 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re- 
mained in foreign pai^. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testified to 
by later writers (Jos. Ant, XI. v. 2 : ai Bh Sixa 4>v\al 
v4pav elalv EBippdrov devpo, fivpiddei &T€ipoi Kal 
dpidfup yvtacO^vai Bwdpevak ; cf, 4 Ezr ; 

Origen, Epist, ad Africanumj § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen Apologet. 936-939). As late as the time 
of R. *At:iba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
wdiether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin^ x. 3 Jin . ; tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dif- 
ferent views [see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
i. 143 f.]). 

A fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who about the year B.C. 3^ trans- 
ported Jewish prisoners to JETyrcanta (Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 112, ad ann. Abr. 1657 ; Orosius, 
iii. 7), probably because they had taken part in 
the revolt of the Phcenicians against the Persian 
sway. 


All these Israelites who lived in the Eiiphrate# 
districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its relimous develop 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sui- 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the direc- 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that in 
the Roman peiiod thej’’ were counted by millions ; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
chiefly outside] the s])here of Roman authority. 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the year A.D. 40 to i>rovoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad Gnium, § 31 [ed. Mangey, ii. 578]). Trajan in 
his advance against the Parthians was exposed to 
a real danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews wrhich threatened his rear. It is not prob- 
able that these millions {pvpidSes Awcipoi) of Jew’ish 
inhabitants w'ere simply descendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a successful 
propaganda among the surrounding heathen . Tliis 
])ropaganda, too, must liave been directed from 
Judiea, for the population of which we are speak- 
ing w'^as Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forma of activity displayed by its 
religious life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, etc.; see, on this, below'). The 
main stock, however, w'as certainly' composed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to which the Assyrians and 
the Chaldmans once transported their pri&oners. 
Josephus names, as their two principal cities, 
Nehardea (X^c/)5a, Edapda) and Nisibis {Ant. XVIII. 
ix. 1 and 9 fin.). The former of these was in 
Babylonia ; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu- 
tary of the Chaboras (flabor), in the centre of the 
locMities named in 2 K 17® 18^*. Around Nehardea 
were thus grouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benmmin : around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asinseus and Aniheus, 
founded in the neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par- 
thian monarchy, maintained its existence for 
several decades (Jos. Ant. xvili. ix.). — In the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his brother Mono- 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and ]iroved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pasian (Jos. Ant. XX. ii.-iv. ; BJ II. xix. 2, iv. ix. 
11, V. ii. 2, iii. 3, iv. 2, vi. 1, vi. vi. 3, 4). 

2. SYRIA . — This is characterized by Josephus 
as the country which, on account of its proximity 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewdsn 
inhabitants, these being specially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch {BJ VIII. iii. 3 : rb ydp 'lovbaLtaw 
ydvos iro\b pAv Kard irdaaw r^v olKovpAvrpf rapdffiraprat 
rois irixuplois, irXeiorrov Kard t^p yeir- 

vLaatp dpapepxypApop lirl rtjt 'Avrioxc^ae 

Ijv iro\i/ did rb rijs rbXeus pAyeBos). At Antioch the 
Jews eigoyed the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popula- 
tion (Jos. I.C.). It is true that by Ml this they 
drew upon themselves the hatred of the pagan 
inhabitants. Regarding the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
very definite. But Philo states that there art 
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' gr^t numbers of Jews in every city of Asia and 
Syria* (Legatio ad Gaium, § 33 [ed. Mangey, iL 
682] ; ’Iov3a(0i Ka.0* iKdarriv iriXiv elffl irafnrXrjdcU ^Aerlas 
re KoX Zvptas). For Damascus exact figures are 
pven by Jo^phus, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. In one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of the great war in the 
year A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese*s text of 
j3J II. XX. 2 ; according to another reading, 10,000] 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In another passage 
{BJ VII. viiL 7 [Niese, § 368]) he gives, instead of 
this number, * 18,000, with women and children.* 
According to the first cited passage {BJ ii. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion (rds ywaiKai avdffas vX^v 
dXlyup inruyfiAva,^ rj ’louSaiKj dpridKclq), 

3. South Arabia, -^AX, what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
strongly diffused there from the 4tli cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantins, attempts 
were made to extend Chri^tianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, iii. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent, a Jewish king reigned there. 0\\ing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, ‘ Die 
Cfhristenverfolgung in Siidarabien,’ etc., in ZDMG 
XXXV. [1881] 1-74. Against Halevy, who argued 
that the king in question w’as not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in REJ xx. [1890] 220-224). 

4. Asia Mihor . — Here we have numerous testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of .Tews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the (Treat transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Meso^tamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, because he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry- 
gians, who were inclined to revolt (Jos. A^it. xil. 
lii. 4). While these Babjdonian Jews ])eopled the 
inland provinces of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast. An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
ance of the Jews in Asia Minor may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac 16^®'*^. According to tliis passage, 
the Romans in the year B.c. 139 simultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferr^ that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men- 
tioned : the kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappa- 
docia ; the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndos, Halicarnassus, and Cnidos; Pamphylia, 
with the city of Side ; Lj’^cia, with the city of 
Phaselis ; and, finally, Sampsame, i.e. the Samsun 
of later Arab geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Sinope. These various districts and 
cities were in the year B.C. 139 politically inde- 
pendent, and are therefore named sejiarately beside 
the great kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappadocia. 

As showing the gi*eat numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jews of Asia Minor about the middle 
of the Ist cent. B.G., >ve have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (B.C. 50-40) of the Roman Republic 
(collected by Josephus in Avi. XI v. x.); and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro FlnccOt 28, in which he gives precise details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewush money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, were confiscated by the 
governor Flaccus (B.C. 62-61). The whole passage 
reads thus : ‘ Qunm aurum Judseorum nomine 
quotannis ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis 
Hierosolyma exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit 


edicto ne ex Asia exportari liceret. . . . Dbi ergo 
crimen est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquam 
reprehendis, edictum probas, judicatum fateris, 
qusesitum et prolatum palam non negas, actum 
esse j)er viros primarios res ipsa declarat : Apameco 
manifesto deprehensum, ante pedes prmtoris in 
foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullo 
minus per Sex. Caesium, equitem Komanuni, castis- 
simum hominem atque iiitegemmum ; Laodicece 
viginti pondo paullo amplius per hiinc L. Pedu- 
»caeum, judicem nostrum ; Admmyttii per Cn. 
Domitium, legatum ; Pergaml non multum.’ If 
we add to these general testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the following 
data (commencing w'ith the N.W.) : — 

a. Adrnmyttium and Pergamum : the above 
testimony of Cicero. 

b. Phakrca: an inscription {REJ xii. [1886] 236- 
Bulletin de corresp. helU)}. x. [1886] 327-335) : 

Tdriov ^TpdTtavoi rod ^’Rviridiapos rbv oXkov Kai rbv 
irepi^oXop rod viraidpov KaTa(rK€vdcra(ra 4k tCc{v iS]i(ijv 
4T(api<TaTo riots To]udatots. 'H ffwaytay^ 4[T€i/JLrjyrev tCjv 
*lou5at(oi' Tdrtoi^ ^[TpdT]u)Pos rou 'Ep7r45upos 
^dpqj Kai vpoebplg,. 

c. Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus : a Jewish tomb- 
inscription {REJ X. [1885] 76). 

d. Smyrna: an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, with a list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among them ol irorb 'louffato^ {CIG 
3148). The Jews played a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the death of Polycarp {Martyr. Polyc. 
12-13, 17-18 ; Vita Polyrnrpi auctore Pionio^ ed. 
Duchesne, 1881 ; cf. also Reinach, REJ xi. 235- 
238). There is, further, this inscription from the 
3rd cent. A.D. {REJ vii. [1883] 161-166) : ’Poi/^crvo 
*Ioi;5ata dpx^t^vpdyaryos KareaKcOaaep rb 4p(r6piop rois 
direXevOipoLS Kai Opipaaiv firfbepbi AXov i^ovffiap ixovros 
ddx/zaL Ttpdf ei 84 ns r,o\)U7)(ret, 8ihff€i r(p Upiordrtp 
rapLcitp Sripdpia 'atp Kai np (0 p€l tCop *lov8aLu)P Srjpdpia 
'a. Ta&njs rrjs 4Tnypa<f>^s rb dPTiypa<f>op dvoKeiraL cis rb 
dpx^iop. 

e. Sardis: three official documents quoted hy 

Josephus — 1. A despatch of L. Antonius to the 
authorities of Sardis (B.C. 50, 49), permitting the 
Jews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Roman citizens 
{Asit. XIV. X. 17). 2. A popular resolution of the 

city of Sardis, guaranteeing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion {Ant. XIV. x. 
24). 3. A desp.atch of C. Norbanus Flaccus, from 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them afresh of the religious freedom of 
the Jews {Ant. xvi. vi. 6). 

f. Hypaepa, to the south of Sardis; an inscrip- 
tion of c. 200 A.D., containing only the two words 
'lovdalwp peuripwp {REJ x. 74 f.). 

g. Ephcjius: the granting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus ll. Theos 
(B.C. 261-246). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the years B.c. 49-42, according to which the Jews 
living in Ephesus were exempted from military 
service even when they j»ossessed the Roman 
citizenship {Ant. xiv. x. *11-13, 16, 19, 25. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
Avere called out for military service). Under 
Augustus the authorities of Ephesus were re- 
peatedly reminded that the Jews were not to be 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Philo, Leqatio ad Gaium, §40; Jos. 
Ant. XVI. vi. 4, 7). Their synagogue is mentioned 
in Ac 18^**-^ 19®. In a late tonib-inscrmtion we 
meet with a Jewish dpxlarpos {Ancient Greek In^ 
scriptions in the British Museum, iii. 2, No. 677). 
The ‘ hefid physicians * were aimointed by the city, 
and enj'oyed immunity from all burdens. 
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h. TraZle9: incidental mention in a despatch from 
the LaocUceans (Jos. Ant, xiv. x. 20). 

i. Caria: see, in general, 1 Mac 15'^, and cf. also 
the above remarks. 

j. MUetm: a despatch of the jn-oconsul to the 
city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews (Ant, XIV, x, 21). 

k. Jasti^, to the south of Miletus: an inscrip- 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., accord- 
ing to which one Ni/ciyras *ld<rovo^ 'Jepoa-oXvfiirijs gave 
a money contribution in support of the festival of 
the DionysiaiLe Bas et Waddiiigton, Jnscr. iii. No. 
294t=REJ X. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, is to l»e identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in the 
Maccabiean period. Sujjport of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Palestine. 

l. Myndoit: a tomb-inscription from tlie begin- 
ing of the Byzantine period [REJ xlii. 1-4). 

m. Halicftnitti^sus : a pojmlar re«'oliil:ion regard- 
ing the religious freedom of the Je\\6 (Jos. Ant, 
XIV. X. 23). 

n. Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
o/Phryght, vol. i. pt. iL (1897) i>j). 007-676. 

o. Laodivm: see Ciceio, pro Flaeco, 28; also a 
despatch of the authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in wliich they disclaim any intention of 
interfering witli the religious freedom of the Jews 
(Ant. XIV. X. 20). 

p. Hicra polls: three Je^i^h inscriptions pub- 

lished in Jfthrhuch des deulsvhcn archaol, Instituts, 
ivth Ergiinzungsheft (—AUerthnmer von Hicra- 
l^lis, herau««g. von Humann, Cichoriiis, Judeich, 
Winter), 1898. We give extracts, showing the most 
important points — 1. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, 
closing with tlie threat of a penalty’ : el fiiiy dwo- 
relcrei T<p Xay rov (sic) TTpoareli^fiov d>'[6/4]art 

dyvdpLa x€lX(a. 2. No. 212 a tomb-inscription end- 
ing thus : el 8^ 8ri ^repos KrjSedoreif dJxrei ry KaroiKlq. 
tS>v iv ’Ic/)air6Xet KaroiKodprup *lov8al<op irpoareifiov 
(Sypdpia) (.) Kal Tip iKj^rjHjcraPTL (Sypdpia) (5t<rxtXta). 
dPTiypaipop dveridy ip rip dpxlip ru>p "lovdaliop, 3. No. 
^2 (= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phn/gUt, 
L 645) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius .tMius 
Glykon, who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the guild of purple-dyers (r^ a-eppordry wpoeSplq. twp 
vop^vpaBdipiap) a capital fund, the interest of which 
was to be applied yearly, ip ry iopry tQp d^dpaap, to 
the decorating of his tomb. He bequeathed like- 
wise to the directorate of another guild (rf avpedpiip 
tQxp KaipodainaTQp) a sum to be applied to the same 
purpose, ip ry iopry Tr€PT7]Ko[<rT?js]. The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least well dis- 
posed to Judaism (cf. Ramsa^^ Expositor of Feb. 
1902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamca: Cicero, pro FlaccOt 28 (see above) ; 
also a tomb-inscription (ap. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 5^) ending thus ; ei 8i ns 
iiriTy8ed<n, rhp p6/iop oT8€p twp Elovdiwp. The ‘ law 
of the Jews * cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, imposing 
a penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be 
gauged from the circumstance that at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. coins were struck 
by the city authorities ( !) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife descending from the ark, and 
bearing the legend NBB (fullest description of these 
coins in Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173-219, pi. vi. ; cf. also the Catalogue of the 
Collection Waddington in the Revue Nurnisma^ 
tique, 1898, p. 397 f.. Nos. 6723, 5730, 5731). 
Apamea thus claimed to be the spot where Noah’s : 
ark was stranded. This claim, which is knoAvn 
also from other sources, is connected in some way I 
with the name of the city, *Aird/jieia Ki^urds, for I 


Ki^uTos is the biblical term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this appellation of the city 
that led to the localizing of the Noah-legend. 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewi^ in- 
fluence, has been shown especially by J^belon (*La 
tradition phiy^gienne du deluge’ in Revue de 
Vhistoire aes religions, xxiii. [1891] 174-183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reacheil 
j Phrj’gia by means of the Jews ; for the Phrygian 
! *Appa.K6s or Ndyi^oiros, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblical Enoch (he is called 
'Appokos by Stephanas Byzant. s, v, "Ik6plop ; but 
]>y Zenobius, Proverb, vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. s.v. 'SdppaKos). 

r* Akmonia: an inscription in honour of a num- 
ber of synagogue oflicialsuho had restored ‘the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa* (rbv Ka.ra<TKev- 
affOivra. oIkov virb TovXms '^eovypas , . . iirecKeijaiTap, 
see Ramsay, Rente des Hod 's- anciennes, iii. [1901] 
272 [an earlier copy in Cdtrs and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 649 f.]). It closes thus ; oDcrrims koX y 
ffvpaytayi} ireipytrep SirXip iirixpi'ffip 8id re r^p ipdperop 
avrQp [^l]uj(Tip Kai ryp irpbs ttjp avpayoryiiP evpoidp re Kal 
fftrovbyp. This inscription shows us to what influ- 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Julia Severa who is named as the 
hiiilder of the synagogue is known to us from 
coins and inscriptions (Ramsay, Citirsftnd Bishop- 
rics of Phrygin, i. 637, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akmonia in the time of Nero (Prosopogretphia 
imperii Romani, iii. 224: f., s.v. ‘ Servcniiis ’ ; al<o 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Rente Nit mis- 
matique, 1898, p. 384, Nos. 5488, 5490, 5494). Since 
she was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been a 
Jewess. 

s« Antioch of Pisidia: a Jewish synagogue men- 
tioned in Ac 13'^ 

t. Lyria and the city of Phaselis: see 1 Mac 15^, 
with the above remarks on that passage. 

m. Konfkos in Lycia : a tomb-mscription of late 
date (REJ x, 76). 

Y. in Lycia; a tomb-inscription from some- 
where about the end of the 1st cent. A.D. {Erttnos 
Vindohonensis, 181)3, pp. 99-102). Accord inu to it, 
the yp(pov (sepulcliral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptolemanis for himself and his son JTi’de- 
mmus bwip dpxopreias reXovjxepas Trap ypeip Toi'Satoiy, 
ibffTe abrb eXvai trdpTup tup ^lovdaLup Kal tuybipa i^bp 
eipai irepov Tedypai ip avrtp. iav 8i ns ebpeOely npd tlOup 
6<j>eCKi(Tei "IXuiup np dyfiip [the conclu.sion is wanting]. 

w, Pftmphylia and tlie city of Side: see 1 Mac 
15^ and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 92*‘), also Ac 2^°. 

X. Cilicia: see likewise Philo, /.c. Since, accord- 
ing to Ac 6®, Cilician Jews lived in Jerusalem in 
somewhat large numbers, the Diaspora in Cilicia 
must liave been very considerable. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, was, as is well known, the birth- 
place of the Apostle Paul (Ac 9“ 21®® 2^). One 
lovday utoy Jotry Taptrevs is mentioned on a tomh- 
inscription of Jope (Euting, Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1885, p. 686). In the 4th cent. 
A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to be 
collected * in every city of Cilicia* from the resident 
Jews (Epiphnnius, Hcer. xxx. 11 : hirb 4K«urTT|s 
Ttls KiXiKcCa^ rd iwiSiKara Kal rds dirapxds 
wapd TUP ip ry ivapxlq.^ *IovdaL($tP elarivpaTrep). 

y. Korykos in Cilicia : a Jewish sarcox>hagus 
with inscription (Denkschriften der Wiener Akad- 
emie, Phil. -Hist. Classe, Bd. xliv. [1896] p. 68). 

z. Iconium in Lycaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned in Ac 14^ ; on inscriptions there, cf. art. 
Galatia in vol. ii. p. SS'*. 

aa. Galatia: testimonies here veiy scanty, for 
there are none in Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 2 (the closing 
remark that the edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Ancyra is based upon a not reffarded by pseudo- Aristeas as a voluntary 
false readinf?; the MSS have apyvpv). A tomb- one; cf. § 35, ed. \\ endland). See also * Addition^ 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bulletin Note * at end of this article. 

de corresp. hellin. vii. 24 {=REJ x. 77). The in- Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
scri])tion CIG 4129 was found in the neighbour- Great any considerable numbers of Jews inifTated 
hood of Doryleeum, not therefore in Galatia. Cf., to Egypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
in general, art. Galatia in vol. ii. p. 85'^ statement of Josephus, tliat, at the foundin<r of 

bb. Cappadocia: 1 Mac 15** (despatch from the Alexandria by the monarch just named, .Jewish 
Romans to king Ariarathes) is suliieient to justify settlers were from the first incorj)orated amon" 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. Cf. the citizens {BJ ii. xviii. 7, e. Ajnon. ii. 4). Com 
also Ac 2“ ; Mishna, Kethiihoth, xiii. 11 ; Neubauer, firmation of this is supplied by the decree of the 
G^og. da Talmud^ pp. 317-319; tom}»-inscnptions emperor Claudius {ap. Jos. Aat. xix. v. 2), accord- 
of Cappadocian Jews at Jope, in PEFSt. 1893, ing to which the Jews in Alexandi ia were settl^ 
p. 290, and 1900, pp. 118, 122. In the Jerusalem tliei’e from the very first (rots irpdjrois eiOit Kaipols) 
Talmud we meet with three Jewish scholars from along with the Alexandrians. Larger masses 
Cappadocia (R. Judan, R. Jannai, R. Samuel) ; see appear to have first come to Egypt under Ptolemy 
Krauss, Griech, und lat, Lrhnmjrter im Talnmd^ Lagi. According to pseudo- Hecatjcus, we are to 
iL [1899] 558; Bacher, Ule Agada der jnihisL think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
Amoraer, iii. [1899] 106, 749. (Jos. c. Apion. i. 22 [Niese, § 194] : oi’k oXLyai 5^ Kal 

OC. Bithynia and Pont us: the general testimony fura rbv *AX€^dv8pov ddvarop tts Aiyiarroy Koi A^oiviKrjv 
of Philo {Legatio ad Gaium, § 36, fixP* ^iBwias sal fi€TiffTTi(rav 8id iv ^vpiif. orrdaiVy cf. § 186). 
Twi' TOO II ui'Tou Eithynian tomb-inscription According to pseudo- Aristeas, on the othei hand, 
of lat-e date {REJ xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
(1 Mac 15^)=Amisus in Pontus, see above, p. 93*. large numbers to Egypt. The details of his naria- 
From Ptmtus came both the Aquilas, the com- tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance, 
panion of St. Paul (Ac 18-), and the author of a Gr. Ptolemy, we are told, carried captive to Egypt 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ac 2**. 100,000 Jews. Of these he armed 30,0tK) able- 

dd. Pantikapmum in tlu* Ciimea: two iiiscrip- bodied men, whom he employed to do garrison 
tions of great interest (Latvhchev, lusn'iptioncs duty in the fortresses of the country (§ 13 : d0' 
anti^ce orcR septentrional IS Ponti Euxiniy ii., Nos. uxrei rpeis fiitpiddas KaBoirXlaas avopwi/ inXcKTusv els t^v 
52, 53 [better texts here than in CIG 2114^K 2114**]), KaTtpKLcrev iv rots <ppovpiois). The old men, the 

one of which is dated from the year A.D. 81. Both children, ami the women, he is said to have liandetl 
contain deeds relating to the manumission of over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as coiiipen- 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted sation for their services {Aristece Epist.y ed. Wend- 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in &u]>erin- land, 12-14, cf. 35-30). Afterwards Ptolemy 
tending’ this legal instrument, i.c, shared the re- Philadelphus is stated to have procured the freedom 
sponsi bilitj'for its coiTeet execution ((Tui'firtTpoTreoi/crys of all the.'^e Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
Kal TTjs (TvvayusyTjs rwv Aovdaitav). Thus even in twenty drachimc jjer slave 15-27, 37). JSince 
that remote region there was in the 1st cent. A.D. »Jose]dius, in relating the same narrative (c. Apion, 
an organized Jewisli community. ii. 4 [Niese, §§ 44-47], Ant. xii. i.), simply repro- 

5. Egypt. — If even in Syria and Asia Elinor the duces the account of pseudo- Aristeas [in the, first 
Jewish population was a numerous one, this was cited i)assage this is self-appaient, and in the other 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Here, moieover, at least probable], the larter is our only witness, 
the Jews came to play an inqiortant part in the But, in spite of the romantic character of the 
history of civilization ; for, thanks to their favour- narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 
able social position, they were able to adopt in that Ptolemy Lagi brought Jewish prisoners to 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus became Egypt and set them to garrison duty in the 
the principal represen tat ive-^ of the Jewish -Greek forti esses. For the fact that Ptolemy Lagi took 
form of thought. The emigration of larger masses Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
of Jew’s to Egypt must undoubtedly be held to by Agatharchides (Jos. c. Apion. i. 22 [Niese, 

I have first taken place in the Greek period. But 209-211], Ant. xii. i. ; cf. Appian, Syr. 50). 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplanting.^ And the employment of Jews for gamson work in 
happened earlier than this. Soon after the destruc- strongholds is confirmed by the circumstance that 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (U.C. 586), a at a still later period we hear of a ‘Jews’ cainp* 
large company of Jew’s, from fear of the Chaldir^ans, {Jovdaiufv arpaT&iredoVj castra Judmorum) in various 
and in spite of the protests of the propliet Jere- places (see lurther, on this, below), 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (Jer 42. 43 ; At Alexandria, in the time of the Diadochi, a 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various special quarter, separated from the rest of the 
parts, at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and Pathros city, was assigned to the Jews, ‘ in order that they 
(Jer 44^). Butw’e do not know’ whether their de- might be able to live a purer lite by mixing less 
soendants maintained their existence here as Jew s, with foreigners * (J os. BJ II. xviii. 7 ; from e. Apion. 
— Pseudo- Aristeas speaks of tw’o transplantings of ii. 4 it might appear as if this riuarter had already 
Jewish settlers to Egj’pt prior to tlie time of been assigned to the Jew’s by Alexander the Great, 
Ptolemy Lagi : one in the time of the I’ersians, but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
and one much earlier, under Psammetichus, wdio in BJ li. xviii. 7, this was first done by tlie 
in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had Diadochi ; cf. also Strabo ap. Jos. Ant.^iY. vu. 2). 
even Jew’ish soldiers in his army {Aristecs Epist., This Jew ish quarter stretched alon" the harbour- 
ed. Wendland, § 13: ijSn pAv Kal irpbrrepov Uav^v less strand in the neigh bourhood of the royal palace 
cia’eXijXvObruv <rifv rip liipa”(i Kai wpb tovtuv iripwv avfi- (c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 33] : vpbs dXlfievov BdXacrffaVy 
pax^-^v i^atreffToXfiivtav irpbs rbv twv AWibiriav ^aerCKia § 36 irpbs rots paaiXLKois), to the east, therefore, oi 
fidxcadai abv ^apfiriTixv- The king last named is the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
probably Psammetichus ll. [B.c. 594-589], who the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
undertook a campaign against Ethiopia. That not to be strictly maintained, for Phdo tells us 
amongst others there were Semitic mercenaries in that not a few’ Jew’s had their dwelling-places 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Abu- scattered a^ut in the other quarters of the city. 
Siuibel [on which cf. the Literature cited in Pauly- But even in Philo’s time tw’O of the five city- 
Wissowa’s Ri;, art. ‘ Abu-Simbel ’]. The Jewish divisions were called ‘the Jewish, ^cause they 
migration to Egypt in tho time of the Persians is w’ere predominantly inhabited by Jews (i’hiio, 
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in Flctccum, § 8 [ed. Mangey, ii. 525]). We learn 
from this that the Jews constituted something like 
two-fifths of the population of A Icxan dria. Accord- 
ing to Jo8ex>hu8, the fourth city-division was in- 
hibited by Jews (BJ II. xviii. 8 ; t6 KaXoijficpop 
AiXra, the city-divisions being named after the 
first five letters of the alpliabet). 

The total number of Jews in Egifpt is reckoned 
by Philo in hU own time at about a million {in 
Placcum, § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 523]). He remarks 
in this connexion that they h^ their d^vellings 
‘ as far as the borders of Ethiopia* bpiup 

Aldiovlas). This general statement is confirnied by 
many BX>ecial testimonies, of ivhicli the following 
are the most important : — 

a. Lower Egypt. To the east of the Delta, in 
the nome of Heliopolis (and near to Leontopolis, 
which must not, however, be confounded with the 
better kno^m Leontopolis situated much farther 
to the north), lay the Jewdsh temple (formerly a 
temple of Bubastis), which owed its origin to the 
Jewish high priest Onias in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor (Jos. Ant. xili. iii. 2 : ip hebvTtap vbXei 
Tou 'BXiaroXLrov ; see more fully, regarding this 
temple, below, p. lO?'*). The region was known as 
i) *OpIov {Ant. XIV. viii. 1, BJ I. ix. 4). With 
this we should probably connect the ‘ vicus Judas- 
ornm’ mentioned in the Itinernrium Antonini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the ‘castra 
JudsBomm* mentioned in the Notitia Dignitntum 
Orientis (ed. Bficking, i. 69) is presumably different, 
although also situated in the same neighbourhood. 
At the spot where, according to the statement of 
distances given in the Itiner. Anton. ^ the ‘vicus 
Judneomm’ should be sought, there is still a Tell 
el-Jehudiyeh^ in proximity to which a temide of 
Bubastis had once stood. Another I'ell el- 
Jehudiyeh^ which, according to Naville, has ‘quite 
the appearance of a fortress,’ lies farther south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. 
Fund, London, 1890). W e should probably identify 
the first named 2'ell el-Jehudiyeh [not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with tne building of Onias, 
and the other ivith the ‘ castra Judseorum.* While 
these places lay to the east of the Delta, Josephus 
in his account of Ctesar mentions an 'loiMtav 
eTparbircdop, w’hich, from the context of the narra- 
tive, must have lain to the west of it {Ant. xiv. 
viii. 2, BJ I. ix. 4). It cannot therefore be the 
same as the ‘ castra Judieorum ’ mentioned in the 
Notitia Dignitatvm. The existence of various 
‘Jews* camps’ is readily intelligible in the light of 
the statements quoted above from pseudo-Aristeas. 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, lies 
AthribiSj where, according to an inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Ptolemssus, 
son of Epil^des, chief of the police, acting in con- 
junction with the resident Jews, built a synagogue 
to the most high God (XlroXeAiaios 'EirtKt/dov 6 
iTTKndrvs rCbv <l>vXaKiTUv sal ol ip ^AOpl^ei *lov8aioi Hjp 
TTpoaevxhp brklartp, EEJ xvii. 235-238= Bulletin 
de corresp. helUn. xiii. 178-182). 

b. Middle Egypt. The more recent papyrus 
‘ finds * have furnished information regarding the 
early settlement of J ew's in Middle Egypt. Accord- 
ing to a document of the 3rd cent. B.C. discovered 
in the nome of Arsinoe (the modem Fayum), there 
had to be paid for the possession of slaves in the 
village of Psenyris a duty ets ra airobox^o. ttis 
irapa tup lovdaiup Kai tup EXX'j^pup {The Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, ed. by Mahafiy, pt. i. 1891, p. 43). In 
another, belonging to the same region and dating 
from 238-237 B.C., w'e meet with a [Trapev^iSruxos 
os KOLi ffvpum lupadas [icaXctTot] {op. cit. pt. ii. 1893, 
p. 23). Towards the end of the 2nd cent. B.C. a 
srpwrevxfi *lovd(dup is mentioned at Arsinoe ( Tebtunis 
Papyri, ed. by Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, pt. i. 
1902, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchus, south of Arsinoe, 


documents have l^een found of the Roman Imperial 
period, in which a ‘Jews’ lane* {afji</)o8os loudatio;) 
IS mentioned {The Oxyrhynrhus Papyri, ed. by 
Grenfell and Hunt, pt. i. 1898, No. 100; pt. ii. 
1899, No. 335). 

c. Upper Egypt, Here there were Jews settled 
as early as the time of Jeremiah, for the Pathros 
of Jer 44^ is Upper Egypt. A great many tax- 
receipts from the 2nd cent. B.C., wTitten upon clay 
tablets {ostraca), have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. Among the names of the 
tax-collectors who grant such discharges there are 
many which are undoubtedly Jewish ; e.g. loMn/iros 
Afidiov, luffTirLOi, ZagjSaraios A^itjXov, ^afi^aOaios 
ZoXXou/uos, ^LfjLUP Ja^apov, ^ifiup A^iriXov (see the 
collection in Wilcken, Gi'iechische Ostraka, vol. i. 
1899, p. 523 f. ). A papyrus emanating from the 
same time and contains a fragment of a 

letter, from which we learn that a Jew', named 
AapoovXos, had failed of his engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, An Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receiiits of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
name of one Aptuplos MaXxaios who had charge 
of the harbour dues (? ; opfiotpvXaKLa) at Sycne, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka, ii. Nos. .302-304, cf. L p. 273). 
As general evidence of the d illusion of the Jews 
‘ as far as the borders of Ethiopia,* we have the 
above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
of their numbers in the Thebaid is best shown 
by the circumstance that in the time of Trajan 
they rose in arms here, as in the rest of Egypt, 
against the non- Jewish inhabitants (Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 164 f.).* 

6. Cyrenaica . — Here too the Jewish Diaspora 
w’as present in force. Even Ptolemy Lagi is said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. c, Apion. 
ii. 4 [Niese, § 44]). The Roman desx)atch of 1 Mac 
15® presupx)oses the presence of Jew ish inhabitants 
in Cyrene. According to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time of Sulla fell into four 
classes: citizens, farmers, metoikoi, Jews (Strabo 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2 : rirrapes 5’ Tjaapfip ry vdXei 
TUP KvprjpaLup, rc tup woXitup Kal i} tup yeupyup, 
TplTTi d' 7) TUP fierolxup, TCTdpTri 5 * ii tup 'lovdaLup), At 
that time the Jew’s already played a prominent part 
in the disturbances w’hich Lucullus, on the occasion 
of his incidental presencje, had to allay (Strabo, l.r . ). 
A Jew’ish sroXlrevpa in the city of Berenike in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscrix>tion {CIG 5361 ; see more fully, below' 
§ ii.). Augustus and Agrippa took measures in 
favour of the Jew's of Cyrene (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 1, 5). 
We have a number of testimonies in the NT to the 
presence of Jew's in Cyrenaica: Mt 27*^, Mk 15*’*^ 
jLk 23® (Simon the Cyrenian) ; Ac 2^® (Cyrenians 
Xwesent at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost) ; 
6® (a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem) ; 
11® (Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch) ; 
13^ (Lucius of Cyrene a prominent member of the 
church at Antioch). In the time of Vespasian 
the Jew'ish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-religionists in Cyrene (Jos. BJ VIII. xi. ; 
Vita, 76). The ^eat rising of the Jew's in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan was marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 32 ; Euseb. HE 
iv. 2). 

7. North Africa. — Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, during the Roman jieriod, 

* The diffusion of Semites throughout Egypt in tlie eaidier 
Ptolemaic period is witnessed to alro by a papyrus probably of 
the year d.c. 240-289, in which a major-domo makes a return of 
the personnel of his house for taxation purposes. He enumer- 
ates amongst others the yuipy) fuM TLatlapes Iia/3 

Kpetripef StrctkxK Mttrttp/Samk (Wilcken, Griechtoche Ostraka, i. 
486, and also the correction on p. 828). But the Semites here 
named may be Phcenicians or Philistines equally well with Jews. 
For Phoenician inscriptions in I^.i'pt, see CIS L Nos. 97-118 ; 
Ripertoire d'ipigraphxe sdmitique, i. 1901, Nos. 1-1 
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from tne border of Cyrenaica to the extreme west 
(cf., e»pecially, Monceaux, *Les colonies juives 
dans r Afrique Romaine ’ in REJ xliv. [1902] 1-28). 
We (io not know when or how they came ther& 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenaica was largely 
settled by Jews as early as the Ptolemaic penoa, 
the colonization of Africa will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
that of Nuniidia and Mauretania. 

a. Proconsular A frica. At Carthage there has 
been discovered an extensi\e Jewish cemetery, 
containing more than 100 vaults, each with from 
15 to 17 loculi. Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven - branched 
candlestick (see Delattre, G a mart ou la nicropole 
juive de Carthage^ Lyon, 1895 ; for Latin inscrip- 
tions from this cemetery, see OIL viii. Suppl. Nos. 
14097-14114). The work adu. JncUcos^ attributed 
to Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At Hanini^im-Lif, not far from 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
Roman period have been discovered, upon the 
mosaic ffoor of which there are Jewish inscriptions 
in the Latin language (Renan, Renue archeoL, 
trois. Serie, i. [1883] 157-163, iii. [1884] 273-275, 

S lates vii-xi ; Kaufmann, REJ xiii. [1886] 45-61 ; 

Leinach, ih. 217-223 ; OIL viii. Suppl. No. 12457). 
At Oea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
a passage in Jerome’s new translation of the Bible 
(Augustine, Epist, Ixxi. 3, 5). On the Peutinger 
Table there is mention of a ijlace in the same 
neighbourhood, called ‘ Judawiim August!.’ 

b. Numidia. Tlie presence of Jews at Hippo is 
evident from Augustine, Sei'm. cxcvi. 4. At Cirta 
there are Latin inscriptions {CIL viii. Nos. 7150, 
7155, 7530 [ct. Add. p. 965], 7710). 

c. Mauretania, At Sitifis there are Latin in- 
scriptions {OIL viii. Nos. 8423, 8401)). At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Cmsarea the 
house of a Jewish ‘ruler of the synagogue* is 
mentioned (see the evidence from processes against 
martyrs in Monceaux, REJ xliv. 8). Even in the 
extreme ivest of Mauretania, at Volubilis, a He- 
brew inscription, probably of the Roman period, 
has been found (llerger. Bulletin archeol, du comiti 
des travaux historiques^ 1892, pp. 64-66, pi. xiii). 

8. Macedonia and Greece,— TYiq most im- 
portant testimony is that of Philo, or of the letter 
of Agrippa to Caligula whicdi he quotes (see above, 
p. 92“). Thessaly, Bmotia, Macedonia, A^tolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, and, finally, rd irX«(rra sal 
(Lpurra ricXo'irovvifa’ov, are named by him as countries 
where Jews dwell. If vre compare this general 
statement with the meagre speciai testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of lacunoe our infor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from Delphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves (o’c^/uara ywaiKeia. rpia aU dydfiara "Apti- 
y6va t 6 yivos 'lovdalay Kal rds Bvyar^pas auras Oeodiipay 
Kal AwpoBiay); in the other the subject of manumis- 
sion is described as cC^fia dvdpetoy ^ tvopja ’lovdatos rb 
yivos *lovbaXov (Sammlvng der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften^ herausg. von Colutz, Bd, ii. Heft 3-5 
[1892-1896], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these docu- 
ments belong to the first half of the ^d cent. B.C., 
we have to do in all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabcean period who had been sold 
into slavery in Greece. From 1 Mao 15® it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sioyon. In the time of St. 
Paul there were Jewish synagogues at Philippi, 
Thessalonioa, Berosa, Athens, Corinth (Ac 16“* 
171.10.17 184.7), For Jewish-Greek inscriptions at 
Athens, see CIAttic, iii. 2, Nos. 3545, 3546, 3547 ; 
at Patre, CIG 9896 ; in Laconia and Thessalonica, 
l^J X. 77 f.; at Mantinea, REJ xxxiv. 148. 
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In the great islands of Euboea, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were very numerous. All three are 
named by Philo in the letter of Agrippa (see 
above). For Cyprus, cf. also IMac 15“, Ac 4" 
liso 13417. . Jog. ArU, XUI. X. 4. In the time of 
Trajan the Jews in Cyprus massacred thousands 
of the non- Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. For this they were completely 
rooted out of the island (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 32; 
Euseb. Chron,, ed. Schoene, ii. 164 f.). For Crete, 
cf. 1 Mac 15® (Gortyna) ; Jos. Ant, xvin, xii. 1, 
BJ II. viL 1, Vita, 76. 

Of the other islands there is mention in 1 Mac 
15® of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes. The three 
last named were off the coast of Caria. The settle- 
ment of Jews in them would thus be connected 
with their settlement in Caria. At Cos, as early 
as the time of Mithridates, w e hear of great sums 
of Jewish money being carried off by that monarch 
(Jos. Ant, XIV. viL 2: rd riav 'lovbaLwv bicraKbaia 
rdXavTa), Rhodes was in the first half of the 1st 
cent. B.c. the home of two prominent authors who 
w rote against the Jews, viz. Posidonius and Apol- 
lonius Molon (both combated by Josephus in his 
w'ork c, Apion,), In the time of Tiberius a gram- 
marian named Diogenes lived there, whose nabit 
it was to hold disputations only on the Sabbath 
day (Sueton. Tiber, 32). Delos, owing to its politi- 
cal and commercial importance during the Greek 
period, was a meeting-point for Oriental traders. 
Thax Jew’s wdth a Greek education were settled 
there about B.C. 100 at the latest, is shown 
by tw’o Greek inscriptions emanating from the 
island of Rlieneia (the buiying-place of the in- 
habitants of Delos). The tw'o inscriptions in 
question are of an imprecatory order, invoking 
Divine vengeance on the unknowm murderers of 
tw'o maidens. The prayers are unquestionably 
Jewdsh ; the inscriptions are shown by the char- 
acter of the wTiting to be not later than the end 
of the 2nd or the ^ginning of the 1st cent. B.C. 
(cf., on these interesting inscriptions, Deissmann, 
PhUologus, Ixi. [1902] 252-265). Acts in favour of 
the Jew’S of Delos, belonging to the time of Cmsar, 
are quoted by Josephus in AvA, Xiv. x. 8 and 14. 
We have evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (Jos. Ant, xrv. x. 8), Melos {Ant, 
XVII. xii. 1 ; BJ n. viL 1), and Angina {GIG 


9894). 


9. Rome, — When we pass to Italy, w^e fmd that 
Rome in particular was the home ot a Jewdsh com- 
munity which could be counted by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (I. iii. 2), Jews 
were expelled from Rome by the praetor Hispalus 
as early as the year B.C. 139, in consequence of 
their attempts at proselytizing (the passage, which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: ‘ Judseos quoque, qui 
Romanis traders sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hispalus urbe exterminavit * ; or, as grven by 
Paris: ‘Idem Judeeos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu 
Romanos inticere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit* [Sabazius is a Phrygian 
divinity ; there is here manifestly a confusion 
with Za/3at60 = Heb. Z^hOU otK^. bince, accord 

ing to 1 Mac 14** 15“ **, at that very time (B.C. 
1^139) a Jewish embassy was sent to Rome by 
the high priest Simon, it would appear as if the 
propagan(m referred to had been the work of 
parties in the train of this embassy (not the work 
of the members themselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewuh 
colony in Italy (i.e. probably in Rome) is Cicero, 
pro hacco, 28, from whom wo learn that already 
in the time of Flaccus {i,e, B.O. 62-61) Italy was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent to Jerusalem. It was just then 
that the Jewish community at Rome received a 
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large reinforoement through those of their country- 
men ^vhom PoD^y brou^t there as prisoners of 
war (B.C. 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (Philo, 
Legatio ad Craium^ § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568]). 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered liis speech in defence of Flaccus, 
in the year B.C. 59 (Cicero, On the death of 

Caesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued tiieir lamentations for whole niglits be- 
side his funeral pyre (Sueton. CcBsar, 84). In the 
time of Augustus the Jews were already counted 
by thousands ; we are told that a Jewisn denta- 
tion, which came to Rome after the death of Herod, 
was joined on its arrival by 80(X) Jews (Jos. Ant. 
xvn. xi. 1 ; BJ n. vi. 1). liy the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had begun. A resolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A. D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Rome capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. xvni. iiL 5 ; Sueton. Tiber. 36 ; Tac. 
Annul, ii. 85 ; the last named speaks of banlsli* 
ment from Italy). This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus ; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tib^ns once more adopted a friendly' 
policy towards tiie Jews (Philo, Legatio ad Gaiuni^ 
§ 24 [ed. Mangey, iL 569]). We may therefore 
suppose that he gnuited them permission to return 
to the ci^. In any case, tney had once more 
gathered in Rome at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Suetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults ‘impulsore Chresto’ [i.c. occa- 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part oi the Jews (a decree 
of expulsion is spoken of in Ac 18*^ and by Sueton. 
Claud. 25; but, according to Dio Cass. lx. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difficulty of carrying it into 
effect, contented himself witli withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [^/ceXcuo-e <rvva- 
OpoL^e^dai]. The year 49 is given as the date by 
Orosius [vn. vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of 
assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worship, the existence of the Jews in Rome was 
seriously endangered. But they succeeded, we 
know not how, in surviving even this crisis as well 
as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) 
sums up their histoiy, * though often oppressed, 
they always exhibited the most vigorous power of 
growth.* Educated Roman society looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte\ 
iii. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in public life. Even at the Im- 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the A^uc^crioi and the 
* kypi-nriiaioL (see, on these, below, § ii.) were in all 
probability societies form^ of placemen of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos. Ant. xvn. v. 7 ; BJ I. xxxii. 6, 
xxxiii. 7). The emperor Claudius had friendly 
relations with Alexander \var. lect. Lysimachus], 
the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of finance (Jos 
Anl. XIX. V. 1). At the court of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vila, 3). Poppsea 
herself is spoken of aa Bcoae^'bs, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos. Ant. xx. viiL 11 ; Vita, 3). 

The dwellinffs of the Jews were situated at first 


and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatio ad Gaxum, 
§ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568] : r^v vipar tow Ti/3^pe«s 
vffrapMv fieydXrjv rijs 'Pibfirjs dtroTopJiv, obx ijyvbei 
KarexoplvTiv Kal olKovfi€V7}v irpbs *lov5aL<av). But at a 
later period th^ spread into otlier divisions of the 
city as well. We find them in the Campus Martius 
ana in the very midst of the Roman business world, 
namely, in the Subura (see below, § ii.). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred p'ove 
of Egeria before tlie Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars {Sat. iii. 
12-16). As to the internal organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
l>ad Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Rome. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. A.D. The Greek 
tomb-inscriptions known up to about fifty years 
ago are collected in CIG iv. Nos. 9901-9926. Thej’^ 
emanate probahl \ for the most part from a cemetery 
i before the Porta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Rich 
materials were supplied by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna Raiidanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucci, Cimitcro degli antichi 
Ehrci scoperto recentemente in Vigna Jttandanini,^ 
Roma, 1862 ; also the same author’s Disftertazioni 
a rrh'iologldie di vario argomento, vol. ii. Roma, 
1865, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme- 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Rossi, by Derenbourg in Melanges Renicr, 
1887. pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see CIL 
vi. Nos. 20756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriptions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein- 
Rieger in Geschirhte der Judin in Rom, i. [1896] 
459-483. See also Berliner, Geschichte der Juden 
in Bom, i. [1893]. 

10. The rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, 
Germany. — The presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Relative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteoli (Dikm- 
archia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. In addition to Phcenicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. xii. 1 ; BJ IL vii. 1). But even in 
a petty town like Pomwii their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79. The names ' Sodoma ’ and * Gomora ’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house ; and not only 
* Maria,’ which might be the feminine of Marius, 
but ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 
on earthen vessels : ' mur[ia] cast[a],’ and *^r[um] 
cast[um] or cast[imoniale],’ with which cL Pliny, 
HN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Pompeji in Lehen und Kunst, 
1900, p. 15 f.). 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy* in JQR iv. [1892] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent, there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly filled, because the Jewish inhabit- 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
em^rors Arcadius and Honorins [AD. 398] in 
Cockx Theodosianus, xu. i. 158). At Venosa 
^enusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be- 
longing to somewhere about the 6th cent. Aix 
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(Ascoli, Imsrizioni vMdiU o mal note greehe latino 
ehraicke di antichi sepolcri giudaici del Napoli- 
tano, Torino, ISSO ; CIL ix. Nos. 6195-6241). 
During this later period we meet with Jews also 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigentum) of Sicily. — They do not appear to have 
been quite so thickly settled in Northern Italy, 
Yet we find them here too in most of the larger 
towns ( Ravenna, Aquileia, Bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Genoa). 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain^ 
GatU, Gemmnvy the testimonies likewise com- 
mence about the 4th cent. A.D. As it does not 
fall i^thin the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
reader to Friedlfinder, Darstellitnqen aus der 
Sittengeschichte iii. [1871] 51 If. ; the same 

authors de Judoeorum Coloniis^ Konigsberg, 1876 ; 
and, above all, Th. Reinach, art. Mud^ei’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio's Dictionnaire des Antiquit is 
grecques et romaines. 

ii. Organization op the Communities.— 
Everywhere where Jews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves into societies, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe- 
guarding their interests, and practising their wor- 
ship. It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Differences in regard to 
the possession of political rights, diflerences in 
the degree of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, diflerences in the stage of culture in the 
various places wliere Jews lived, brought with 
them diflerences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political powder, 
the constitution was diflerent from w’hat it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies. iJevertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora. We 
can prove both these points from a variety of ex- 
amples, although in many instances w^e are unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practically nothing about the con- 
stitution of the Jewish communities in the Euph- 
rates districts in pre-Talmudic times. Our survey 
must thus confine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Roman sw'ay. 

At Alexandria the Jews, owing to their large 
numbers and their political influence, found them- 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al- 
though they possessed the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constituted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarterly as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent communitj% with a kind of 
monarchical head. Their constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Strabo {ap, Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2) : ‘But 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justice, and sees that 
obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State ’ {KaBlaTarat dt 
Koi iOvdpxv^ clBtQp, dt dioiKet re t 6 tOvos sal diaurq 
splseu sal irvfi^ohaltap irifieXeiTai sal wpoffrayfidrwPf 
ciif dp ToXtrefas dpxuF a^oreXoGs). The maintaining 
of this ind^endence was materially facilitated 
daring the Imperial period by the circumstance 
that, from the last of the Ptolemies down to 
SeptimiuB Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
H^enistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17 ; Dio Cassius, IL 17). In the time of 
Augustus a certain modification of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, noted in the decree of the emperor 
Claudius (ap. Jos. Ant. xix. v. 2)’ that even 
Augustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 
held office during the administration of Aquila 
[10^11 A.D., see Ephemeris Epigraphica, vii. 448 


( = CIL iii. Suppl. No. 12046)], ‘did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs* [koX sad* 6 p xaipbp 
*AKi\as ^p ip * NKe^apbpcLq., TeXeun^ffOPTos roO rup 
*Iovdal(OP iOpdpxov, t6p 'L€^a<rrhp KeKtaXvKiptu 

iOpdpxas yLypcadai). But the whole object of 
Claudius m this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the political rights and the re- 
ligious freedom of the Jews in Alexandria had not 
Ijeen diminished. This is not at all irreconcilable 
with a certain modili cation of the internal con- 
stitution. But we are expressly told by Philo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augustus. 
His statement is to the effect that, when the 
Jewrish genarch died, Magius Maximus, w’ho was 
on the point of undertaking for the second time 
the office of administrator of Egypt, received in- 
structions from Augustus that a gerusia was to be 
^pointed to manage the affairs of the Jew's (in 
Flaccum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 f.] : rijs hM-eripas 
yepovaias^ fjp 6 fftar^p Kai ebepyirrjs Sc/JaorAs ivifieXriao- 
fUpT}P TUP *Iov5aiKup elXcTo, fierd t^p toD ycpdpxou 
TeXevT'ijp, Sid tup rp6s Mdypop Mdft/40v iproXup, 
pIXXoPTa irdXip iir* AlyivTov sal ttjs iviTpoircieiP 

[the traditional Mdypop of the MSS is incorrect, 
the name was Magius Maximus, see GIL ix. No. 
1125]). Accordingly, we may probably suppose 
that the difference betw'een this later ana the 
earlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a gerusia for the monarchical authority of the 
ethnarch, or in the setting up of a geinisia side by 
side w'ith him. In favour of the latter supposition 
it can be urged that the decree of Claudius ap- 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even after the interposition of Augustus. 
At the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the Jew's still 
continued to have their own superiors {idpdpxui). 
The yepovala and the dpxopres at its head are 
further mentioned by Philo several times in the 
same context (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528] : tup dir6 
Trjs yepovaias Tpeis &pdpcs ; ib. fieraTrefiyJ/apIptp irp&repop 
Tobs iifieripovs Apxopras ; ib. p. 528 f, roGs dpxopras, 
Tijp yepovaiap ; ib. § 14 [p. 634] tup /lip dpxivTUp). 
Josephus mentions the wpuTeioPTes Tijs ycpovtrlas 
[BJ VII. X. 1 ). According to the principal passage 
of Philo (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 f.]), Flaccus 
caused thirty-eight members of the gerusia to be 
dragged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
w'hole number was, accordingly, greater than this ; 
it may have been seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. In any case the dpxopres 
were not the wdiole body of the yepoucrla, but only 
its committee of management. This is clear not 
only from the statements of Philo, but from the 
standing usage of the Greek word.*— A widely 
diffused error is the identification of the Egyptian 
alabarch with the Jewish ethnarch. The first 
named office was a purely civil one, although, of 
course, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (see 
below', § iv.). 

* In the above account no regard is paid to a passage in the 
Letter of Aristeas, which, if its terms were more precise, would 
supply us with information regarding the organization of the 
Alexandrian Jews about the year ao. 200. The passage 
{Aristeat Epist., ed. Wendland, $ 810) readsj pravrie « aputjut) 
rS¥ ipfunvutt M irpu-RuTipM xm3 tSp iiri nv wXtriufjutrtf £ ri 
vyufAMt V»v iTrAv (this, which is the text of our MSS, is 

reproduced exactly in Euseb. Prcep. Evang. viii. v. 6; Jos. 
Ara. XII. ii IS [ed. Niese, 5 108] gives a free summary of the 
contents of the passageX Since there is no sufficient reason for 
deleting the vi before vyCutvi, there are four classes men- 
tioned : (1) the priests, (2) tne elders of the interpreters, (3) the 
elders of the wX/riw/t** of the Jews, (4) the nyCfUD9$ wD 
(cf. the explanation of Wendland in Festschrift jUrJ oh. Vdhlen. 
1900, p. 128). The last two classes answer to the ytpevrm and 
the SLpx»i>rK as organized by Augustus. It would thus appear 
as if the organization in those early times had been similar to 
what it again became subsequent to the time of Augustus, 
whereas in the intervening period it had more of a monarchical 
form. There is, indeed, nothing strange in a modification of 
the constitution having taken place more than once in the 
course of three centwes. But the statement of pseudo* 
Aristeas is too vague to build certain conclusions upon. 
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When we take a Burvey of what we know other- 
wise about the constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them- 
selves amidst many local ditierences. 

1. One point in which a did'erence shows itself 
concerns ihA navm for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it is called wokiTcvpa. This term, however, 
is found only in the case of Alexandria (Aristece 
Epist, § 310), and of Bereuike in (^renaica. In 
the latter instance the word occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, M. Tittius {CIG 5361 ; see fac- 
simile in Roschach’s Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inscription now is], Music de 
Toulouse^ Catalogue des AntiquiUs, 1865, No. 
225) : rots ApxovaL #ral rtp irclXiTedfULTi tuv iv 

'BepeAK'ff *lovdal(ap. The names of the tpxovra who 
stood at the head of the ttoXLtcvpm, are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of ToXlrev/ia in a similar sense, see 
Perdrizet, ' Le roXlrevpa des Cauniens k Sidon ’ in 
Bemte archioL^ trois. S6rie, xxxv. [1899] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristece Epist. ^ Index, s.v.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition implied in the expressions 
KaroiicCa (inscription at Hierajtolis : 8d)(rei rig KaroiKlg. 
tQv iv*J€pa‘a‘6\€i KaroiKOijvTuyp ' lovdaiup ; of. Ramsay, 
Es^ositor, Feb. 1962, p. 96 f. h Xads (inscription at 
Hierapolis ; diroTclirei Xay tQp ‘lovSaLup), c0vo« 
(inscription at Smyrna ; Sdxrei t<p iBpei tup *Iov8aL(ap). * 
These various designations all express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a forei^ nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is orvvaywYf* In Greek usage this 
word occurs only in the sense of ‘assembly,* 
‘festal gathering.*^ Thus, for instance, c. 200 B.C., 
in the so-called Testament of Epikteta {CIG 2448 
=Inscriptiones Grcecoe imularum mavis jEgcei, 
fasc. iii. No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the hero-cult instituted by Epikteta is called 
rh koip6p, but the annual gathering of the society 
ffvpay<ayd (col. iv. line 23 l. rdp 8k (rvpayuydv • • . 
ytpeaOai ip. firipl Ae\<l)ipl(p ip rip povffcLtp KaO* iKavrop 
iros dpi MS rpecs). But in Jewish usage avpayuy^ 
stands tor the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents niji ; see art. Congre- 
gation in vol. i. ). This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could be retained even when the 
Jews through Greek culture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship hod become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society* for the protection of their religious 
interests. We can adduce instances of the use of 
avpayuyii in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Rome. So, for instance, in Asia : at 
Phoksea (^ avpaycr^ irelpriffep tup *lov8alup Tdnop 
^pdrupos), Akmonia in Phrygia {oOs nvaf sal ii 
ffvpayuy^ iT€lp.ri(rcp)t Pantikapseum {ffvP€iriTpoweotf<rTjs 
8i Kal T7}s avpayuyijs tup *lov8alup). 

At Borne the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single great corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerate by the author- 
ities. They hsid, on the contrary, to content them- 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of small private societies. Each society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscrwtions : 1. avpayuyij AHyovaTTfalup {CIG 
9002, 0903=Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli: Iscrizioni latine^ Noa 1956, 1960; 
CIL VI. No. 29757 ; BEJ xlii. 4). 2. tntpayuyii 
'Aypirwrjalup {CIG 9907). 8. ‘ Synagoga Bolumni ’ 
{CIL vL No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Bolumnus 

* Tn the case of the InscriptionB that have been already 
luoted in I L we give here only the references. 


Volumniis], whether for the reason that the mem 
bers were in the service of these men (cf. Pk 4* 
ol iK Trjs Kaiaapos ot\'las), or because the latter were 
the patrons of the societiea Since we meet with 
* Ay pivTT^a-ioi. as well as Adyowm^ioi side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his friend Agi’ipua. The name assumed by 
the societies would ue retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other societies take their 
name from the ijuarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, nameW, — 4. The 
Ka/im^o-iot, called after the Campus Martins {CIG 

9905 [more correctly in Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 
188, No. 4] ; also Garrucci, l.c. ii. 161, No. 10 ; 
CIL VL No. 29756 ‘ mater synagogarum Campi et 
Bolumni*). 5. The '^i^ovp-qaioi, named from the 
Subura, one of the most tequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life {CIG 
6447=Fiorelli, Catalogo, No. 1954). The following 
additional synagogues are also known : — 6. A 
ffvpayuyr) Al^piup, presumably that of the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews {CIG 9909 ; Milanges Benier, 1887, 
p. 439=Kaibel, Inscr. Gr, Sicil. et It al.. No. 945). 
7. A (Tvpayuyrj *E\aLas, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree {CIG 9904 ; de Rossi, BuUettino di 
archeol. crist. v. p. 16). 8. At Porto a (rvpayuy^ 
TUP KapKaprifflup, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, w'ho were calcarienses, 
‘lime-burners* {Melanges Benier, 440; and in CIG 

9906 we should in all probability read not Ka^t- 
‘jrficrlup but KaXKaprjalup [see Garrucci, Cimitero, 
38 f.]). 

An isolated occurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ‘ Universitas Juda*orum 
qui in Antiochensium civitate constituti sunt.* 
This is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 {Codex Justin, i. ix. 1). 

2. A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
and titles of the officials of the community. Almost 
everywhere we nave evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name apxovrcc. 1. For ^ex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Berenike in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there Avere nine Apxopres at the 
head of the Jewish TroXirevpa. 3. At Antioch a 
Jewish dpxup is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
{BJ VII. iii. 3). 4. At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon {dpxoPTcLa) is referred to in an in- 
scription (see above). 5. For North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish offices, that of 
Apxup {de Corona, 9 : ‘ Quis denique patriarches, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus ? *). It is there- 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utica is a Jewish one 
{CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have l^n in general 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the w’orks of Chrysostom in edi- 
tions prior to that of Montfaucon, e.g. ed. Paris, 
t. ii., 1687), which takes account of the conditioiiB 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a matter of reproach to the Jews toat, in opposi- 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September : ‘ mensem 
Septembrem ipsum novum annum nuncupant, quo 
et mense magistratus Hhi de-sianant, ^os Archontas 
vacant J* When we turn to the Jewuh inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua {CIL x. 
No. 3905 'Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus’), at 
Porto near Rome (Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. SicU. et Ital., 
No. 949 KXaiJdtof 'lucris dtyx<>»v\ and with special 
frequency at Rome itself {CIG 9906, 6447, 6337 1 
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Gamicci, dmitero^ 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same named side by side as distinct (C/(r 9906 ; GarruccL 
author’s Dissertazioni, ii. 158, No. 4, 164, Nos. 15, Cimitero, 67; OIL x. No. 3905; Ac 14* [according 
16, 17, 18 ; de Rossi, BuHctf lnoy v. 16). — At Rome to the text of D : ol di &pxurvva 7 oiYoi rw lou5alwF 
each of the societies, it is certain, had its own Kai ol apxovrcs rys crvyaycoy^s]). Since we meet 

archons. ^ They ^^ ere elected, ^cording to the with a yepowridpxv^ side by side with the dpxto-wd- 

Homily just named, annually in the month of yojyos in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
Bwtember. Tliere might be re-election {8is those two offices also are to be regarded as distinct^ 

ClG 9910 ; Garrucci, Cimitero, 47) ; nay, it would That is to say, the dpxurvt^dywyos was not, as such, 
appear as if an archon might be elected for life, for at the same time the head and president of the 
this is the probable meaning of the repeatedly yepoinrld. It is quite possible, however, that out- 
recurring did pLov {OIL X. No. 1893 ‘TL Claudius side Italy [it is only in this country that we hear 
Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches * ; CIG 9907 of a yepovaidpx'n^] both offices were united in one 
Zuiffijios Sid piov ffvpaycoyTjs *Aypnrrn^al(ap), Cf., in person. 

general, Wesseling, De Jvdceorum archontihue ad Finally, we encounter pretty frequently in the 
xnscriptionem Berenicensem, 1738 ; Schurer, DU inscriptions the titles pater synagqgoe and mater 
Gemeindeverfassvng der Juden in Bom in d^r synagogmi — irar^p (rwayurfijs {ClG 9904, 9905, 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargcstellt, 1879. 9908, 9909 ; Garrucci, Cimitero^ 52, Dissertazioni, 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title ii. 161, No. 10 ; Milanges BniUr, 440) ; ‘ patei 
ycpovo’idpx'ns or is demonstrable, svnagogm* {OIL viiL No. 8499; Codex Theo- 

The first of these forms is found in the tomb- dosianus, XVL viii. 4) ; xa 7 S)p twv (Milanges 

inscriptions at Rome (C7G 9902 = Fiorelli, Cntalogo, Benier, ^9=Kaibel, Inscr, Gr. Sicil. et ItaL, No. 
No. 1956; Garrucci, Cimitero, 51, 62, 69, Dis- 945); irarijp roO ar^puros {CIG 9897); varijp Xaou 
sertazioni, ii. 183, No. 27) and in the neighbourhood did ^iov {BEJ xxxiv. 148) ; ‘ pater,* without any 
of Naples {CIL x. No. 1893); the other occurs at addition (Garrucci, Dissertazioni, iL 164, No. 18; 
Venosa {CIL ix. Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can CIL ix. Nos. 6220, 6221); ‘mater synagogse * (CZX 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the v. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The very circum- 
ger^sia,^ We thus learn from it, what without stance that the title is found in the feminine as 
this evidence might have been assumed, that the well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
communities had not only dpxopres but also a that it does not stand for a communal office, 
yepovala. The fact that, in spite of this, the title strictly so called. Nor are we to understand it of 
vpeff^&repos nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- the patron of the communitj^ ; it was simply a 
inscriptions at Rome, is instructive. The elders title of honour given to aged members who had 
were not officials in the proper sense, they were deserved well of the community (cf. the statement 
the confidential advisers of the community. Hence of ages in CIG 9994 irwv (sic) Sina, and CIL 

vpeff^&repos W’as not a title. It is not till a very vi. No. 29756 ‘qute bixit an. IxxxvL meses vL’). 
late period that we find it so employed {e,g. at The employment of the terms dpxotrres and 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, CIL yepovirla show's that the constitution of the Jewrs 
ix. Nos. 6209, 6226, 6230, cf. also Codex Theo- in the Diaspora %r>as hosed on the communal con- 

dosianus, XVI. viii. 2, 13, 14). stitution of the Greek cities. There are other 

The office of dpxi<rvvdY(iryo« (£V ‘ ruler of the traces besides this of the strong influence exercised 
^rnagogue’) was quite generally established. We by this model upon the external arrangements of 
can prove its existence for all the leading spheres tne Jewdsli communities. Like the Greek com- 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 1. Egvpt (Hadrian’s munes, the Jewish communities honoured deserving 
alleged letter to Servianus ap. Vopiscus, Vita men and women by the bestowal of a wreath and 
tSatumini, 8). 2. Asia Minor: Antioch in Pisidia of the proedria. Thus the community of Phoka^a 
(Ac 13^), Cilicia (Epiphan. Hair, xxx. 11), Smyrna honoured a woman who had taken upon herself 
(inscription in BEJ viL 161 f.), Myndos in Garia the cost of building the synagogue, x^wrf <rr€<f>dv(p 
(BEJ xlii. 1-4), Akmonia in Phrygia (see above, koX wpoeSpiq. (see above, § L). The Jewish strateaos 
p. 94% for inscription ; in this instance an dpxf-o’vvd- Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
yuyos did 8Lov). 3. Greece : Corinth (Ac 18®* ^^), wreath {Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, i [1900] 
^Blgina (CIG 9894). 4. Italy: Rome {CIG 9906; 48-56; BEJ xl. [1900] 50-54). The community of 
Gamicci, Cimitero, 67), Capua {CIL x. No. 3905), Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
Venosa {CIL ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Brescia who had shown himself friendly to the Jews, 
(Kaibel, Inscr. Gr, Sicil, et ItaL, No. 2304). 5. <rrc</>ayoOv dpopLaari Ka0* iKdoniv arvvoSov koX wov/n^riap 
Africa: Hamm&m-Lif near Carthage (inscription irreipdvip iXalvip Kai XrifiFla-Ktp {CIG 5361). At Alex- 
on the mosaic pavement of the synagogue), Caesarea andria honorific decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
in Mauretania {Acta Marcinnee, iv. 1 ; BEJ xliv. eluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
8). 6. The Roman empire in general (Codex exhibited in the vestibules of the synagogues 

Theodosianus, XVL viiL 4, 13, 14). (Philo, in Flaccum, § 7 [ed. Manpy, ii. 624]). 

The duty of the dpxurwdyiayos was to take Hence Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
charge of the public worship. Since there was no were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘ even t^e 
official preacher in Jewish communities, any quali- shields and golden wreaths and steles and in- 
fied member of the congregation being permitted scriptions in honour of the emperors perished in 
to read the Scripture lessons or deliver an address the general destruction {Legatw ad Gaium, § 20 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an [ed. Mangey, ii. 665] : #cai <riwx<2 r4s cvyKadaipedeltras 
official to direct and watch over the exercise of #cai ffvpsrprjadeLffas riap aCrroKparSpup ripds djrrldiap xal 
this freedom W the members. This was the ffTe<f>dv(OP iirixp^irutv Kai ffn}\wp Kal iriypa<t>(av). 
dpxurvpdyuyos (Heb. 8?iin). He had to fix on The influence of Greek processes of law shows 
tne reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, itself in the Jewish legal instruments afl'ecting 
and to invite competent persons to address the manumission of slaves, found at Pantikapseum 
congre^tion (Ac 13'®). To him fell the general (Latyschev, Inscriptiones antiqum ^ 
duty of seeing that nothing unseemly took place Ponti Enxini, Nos. 52, 63). —In Asia Mmor there 
in the synagogue (Lk 13'*), and he had doubtless was a widely recognized right to exa^ a money 
to take care also that the synagogue buildings penalty for the unauthorized use of a grav^ 
were kept in proper repair. He oelonged to the Hence in a multitude of tomb-inwnptions we find 
number of the dpxopres of the community, but his a warning against such an act, with a specification 
office was a more special one than that of the of the fine that would be incurred. Penal cautions 
A/^orres in general ; hence the two offices are of this kind, couched exactly in the terms usual in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Tlos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, g i.). The lines are 
to he paid either to the Imperial fiscy^ or to the 
Jewish community (t^ rS>v^ *lovSai(av [at 
Smyrna], Xay ruv ’lovdolwv, ry KaroiKlg, rtov 
*Iov5aLfav [at Hierapolis]), or to both. — To Greek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary ottii es upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies W'e encounter 
women with such titles as Trp&raviSt <rTe0ai/i;06pos, 
yvftpaalapxos, dymoOiriSj SeKdTrpon-os ; so amongst 
the Jews we have dpxt<ywdyu)yos (at Smyrna [MEJ 
vii. 161 ff.], and Myndos in Caria [liEJ xliL 1-4]), 
irpeff^vripa, and ‘ mater syna<rog8e ’ (see above). 

But, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
communities must not be exa^^gerated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
laid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities xark 
rods irarplovs vbp.ovs (Jos. AnU XIV. x. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

iil Toleration and Recognition by the 
State Authorities. — ^The framework of political 
rights into which the Jewish communities had to 
fit themselves, varied in diflerent places and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all three 
have more or less numerous analogues. 

1. The nearest analogy is that of the settlements 
of fereigners, especially Orientals, in the CTeat 
trading cities of the Gra?co Roman world, m all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Egyptian, 
PhoBuician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in gi eater or smaller numbers, and 
have formed themseh es into close corporations for 
the defence of their coninion interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and Bimported one another in their material inter- 
ests. ^ Settlements of this kind are known to us from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (Egyptians, 
Kmets from Cyprus, Sidonian^), Delos (Tyrians, 
Berytenses, Egyptians), Puteoli (Tyrians, Bery- 
tenses). The members of the corporation lived m 
the city as strangers (non-citizen^), but their | 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition from the | 
State authorities. To this class belonged, without I 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jevrs in 
many places. They formed a /carotKla, i.e. a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune. 

2. j^otlier analogy is presented by the private 
societies which existea in enormous numbers and in a 
great variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Graeco-Roman world. Religious or commercicJ in- 
terests, or both together, iS in ancient as in later 
times to the forming of a great many ‘unions* {OLaaoi, 
^paifoif colleffia)t which had their own administration 
of funds, and exercised a certain discipline over their 
meml^rs. In looking after their own aflairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonies of 
ioreigners just described, but were distinguished 
from them by the circumstance that (at least as a 
rule and for the most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether citizens and freedmen, or non-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
communities in later times. For the more the Jew^s 
became assimilated to their surroundings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of nomebom, particularly in instances where they 
possessed the rights of citizenship. With all this, 
however, they appear as a rule to have retained a 




certain position of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exercised within their oAvn circle 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was conceded to other religious or trades 
unions.* 

3. A third analogue to the communities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and Uomans in non-Greek or non-Roman 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide diffu- 
sion of Hellenism, had less occasioa for forming 
such corporations. These were much commoner 
where Romans were concerned. As the ruling 
nation, the Romans outside Italy everywhere laid 
claim to a unique position. Tney were subject 
neither to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, but formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with m great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Mommsen, OIL iii. Suppl. p. 1306, on No. 
7240; Mitteis, Reichsrecht una Volksrecht in den 
ostlkhen Provinzen des romischen Kaiserreklis, 
1891, pp. 143-158). It is with this entirely inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in Alexandria 
and in the city of Gyrene as described by Strabo 
{ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2). For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to tlie rule of the com- 
munal authorities, out constituted an independent 
corporation side by side with the rest of the body 
of citizens. Their independence thus went beyond 
what w’as enjoyed by the first two classes above 
described. 

A uniform presupposition in all tliese political 
regulations was State toleration the Jewish 
emtus. This was enjoyed by the comm unes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empires of the Ptolemies and the Seieucids the 
reli^ous freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies and Seieucids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, § iv.).t Antiochus the 
Great protected the cultus at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3, 4). [The genuineness 
of these is, indeed, disputed (see Biichler, Die 
Tohiaden und die Oniaden, 1899, pp. 143-171 ; 
Willrich, Judaica, 1900, pp. 48 f., 68-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insufli- 
cient grounds. The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Entstchung des Jnden- 
thumSf 1896, pp. 66, 68]. The persecution of the 

♦ Mommsen {Histor. ZeUschnJt, bdv. [1890] 421-42G) has 
contended that it was only down to the fall of Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a people i(h 0 t), and that af i er 
that event *the place of the privileged nation was taken the 
privileged eoi^essUm." That is to say, in the earlier period 

K '" 'icu privileges had been accorded to all who were Jews by 
, and to them alone, whereas in the later they belonged to 
all who profened the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in itself to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of the late empire the Jews were still in many 
instances regarded as a 'people ’(the inscription of Smyrna rw 
i6fu rSr dates at the earliest from the Srd cent, a.d.', 

and even the inscriptions of Hierapolis must be placed sub- 
sequent to A.D. 70). And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the 'confession' from being extended 
beyond the circle of the Jewish nation ; that is to say, they 
granted privileges only to the people, and not to the con- 
fession. Mommsen's view, however, will be found correct 
to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two duses to the 
second. 

t Gf., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies to 
the Jews, in general, Jos. c. Apion. il 4, 6.~A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish proseuehs 
(OIL ui. Suppl. No. 6588 Bxnkti/f UniLtiuu^f Evipyirfie rtip 
wp9rtux%* Stnkty. The monarch referred to is probably Ptolemy 
111 ., for had it been Euergetes ii. = Ptolemy vii.^ we should ha /e 
existed his consort to be named along with him). 
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Jews by Antioohus Epiphanes was quite an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent as a friend 
of the Jews was Ptolemy vi. (Philometor), who 
even permitted a Jewish temple to be built in 
(see below, § v.). The hostile attitude to 
the Jews assumed by Ptolemy VIL (Physcon) w€w 
due, not to their religious bub their political 
partisanship (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5). 

The free exercise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
which safeguarded it from any attempts at sup- 
pression by the Greek communes. It was especialf 3 ’’ 
to Cfesar and Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A w’hole series of acts have been presei*ved for us 
by Josephus {Ant, XIV. x., XVI. vi.), partly resolu- 
tions of the Senate, partly edicts of Caesar and 
Augustus, partly those of Roman officials or of 
coiiimunal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their privileges (cf., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of MenJelssolm in Acta 
Societatis Phil. Lips., ed. Ritsclieliiis, v. [1875] 87- 
288 ; also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, cols. 3h0- 
396 ; Niese in Hermes, xi. [1876] 466-488). While 
Cjesar prohibited in general all collegia except 
those that had existed from remote anthiuitj', the 
Jewish communities w’eie expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8: icat 7 dp Tdioj 
Kaiffap 6 ijl^eTepos CTTparriyos Kal iiTraros ev T(p 5ta- 
ray/xari kuXvcjp Oidaous <rvpdy€<r0aL hard ttoXlv pdvovs 
TovTovs ouic IkuXiktcv ovre avv€i(r(p€p€iv ourc 

ffvvdmrva TroieLv). We find, for instance, a Roman 
(jllicial appealing to this decree in w’arning the 
authorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jew’s 
in the practice of their religious observances (Jos. 
I.C.). It is likewise to the influence of Csesar that 
w’e should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. xrv. x. 20-24. The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodicea, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After Caesar’s death, the tw’o con- 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Jew’s. On the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony’, w’ho made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year B.c. 43, 
confirmed to the Jew’s the exemption from military 
service and the religious freedom granted them by 
former governors {Ant. XIV. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Brutus, w ho in the spring 
of the year 42 was making w’ailike preparations in 
Asia Minor against Antony and Octavianus, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the Jews were not to be interfered with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices {Ant. XIV. X. 25). 

All this had the effect of bringing about a legM 
standing, in virtue of which Judaism was a *religio 
licita^ Hiroughout the whole of the Roman Empire 
(TertuU. Apolog. 21, * insignissima religio, certe 
licita’ [the expression, b^' the way, is not a technical 
one in Roman law, which speaks of 'collegia 
licita’]). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Rome enj^ed this legal standing, is speci- 
ally testified by Philo for the time of Augustus 
{Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. a.d. 
foreigp sacra could be practised only outside the 
‘ pomerium.* 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 
is essentially connected with two important con- 
cessions: the right of administering their own 
funds, and jurisdiction over their own members. 
The former of these had a special importance, 
owing to the collecting and transmitting of the 
dues paid to the temple at Jerusalem. The 


governor Flaccus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cic. in Flaccum, 2S ; see the 
text of the passage quoted above, § i.). The com- 
munal authorities oi Asia likewise appear, even 
after the edicts of Csesar’s time and m spite of 
these, to have continued to act in a similar way. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiefly upon this point. As Augustus per- 
mitted the ei^rt of sums of money n:om Home 
itself (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 568 f.]), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. XVI. vi. 2-7 ; Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 40 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 592]). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
w’as the possession of a jurisdiction of their own. 
Since the Mosaic law has regard not only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing tlie latter under the control of 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their ourn. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
and executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members. It may be re- 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
own code in civil processes was everywhere sanc- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the case at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Antonins (governor of the Province of 
Asia, B.C. 50-49) to the authorities of Sai’dis 
(Jos. A7it. XIV. X. 17 : TouSalot xoXtrat ijfi&repoi 
TTptxreXOdPTcs poi ivlSei^ay airobs oihfodov ^hua.v 

Kara robs varpiovf vdfjLOVs dr* dpxv^ Kal rbrov tSioy, 
iy ip rd re rrpdypuTa Kal rds wpbs dXX'bXovs dvTtXoylas 
Kpivovaiv* tovt 6 re airtiiraijAvoii tv roieiv oArms, 
Tnjpijaai Kai irirp^ypai Uspiva), The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship {roXirai TjfJdrepoi), and as 
Roman citizens could nave sought redress before 
the convent us civium Romanorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
{oAvoboi, conventus) for decision. Even in the legis- 
lation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases {Codex Theodosiantis, IL L 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398] : 
* Sane si qui per compromissum, ad simditudiuem 
arbitrorum, apud Judseos vel patriarchas ex con- 
sensu partium in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litiganduni, sortiri eorum judicium jure publi^ non 
vetentur : eorum etiam seiitentias provinciarum 
judices exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cogni- 
toris arbitri fuerint attributi ’); . . 

A jurisdiction of their own in cHminal cctses, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was certainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On the 
other hand, not only do we meet w’ith undoubted 
instances of the exercise of a correctional police 
authority (see Mommsen, Zeitschrift fur dw 
Neutest. Wissenschaft, iL [1901] 88 f.), but this 
would even appear to have been permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedi-in at JerusMem for full 
powers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 
Palestine (Ac 9- 22i» 26“). He himself was after- 
wards as a Christian scourged five times the 
Jews (2 Co 11*-“) ; in these instances we are cer- 
tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 
Jewish communities. At Corinth the procon^ 
Gallio leaves it to the Jews to proceed against 
St. Paul according to their own judgment, for 
he himself will not act as judge when an offence 
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against the Jewish religion is concerned (Ac 

18 “*“). 

In Edition to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de- 
scribed, the Roman toleration paid a very large 
regard to their religious sensibilities. One chief 
difficulty concerned the question of military ser- 
vice, Such service was quite impossible for a Jew 
in a non-Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor march more than 2000 i 
cubits. This question became a specially practical | 
one when, on the outbreak of the civil war oetween 
Csesar and Pompey in the year B.c. 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large scale all over the East. In the Province of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizens (Csesar, Bell, Civ. iii. 4). Amongst 
these were included the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, I 
however, Lentulus exempted them from military 
service, and gave his conscription agents every- 
where instructions to the same effect (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. X. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19). Six years later (B.C. 
43) Dolabella, with express appem to the earlier ! 
e^cts, confirmed the privilege of darpareLa to the 
same Jews {Ant. XIV. x. 11, 1*2). Further privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following : — 1. 
By a statute of Augustus the 3 ' were exempted I 
from citation before a court on the Sabbath day 
{Ant XVI. vi. 2, 4). 2. If a public payment of 

money or delivery of com fell on a Saboath, the 
Jews were to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
iL 569]). 3. Instead of the oil fumu^hed by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the | 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Ant I 
XU. iii 1). ^ I 

The whole political standing above described 
was never in later times essentially and perma- 
nently altered. The measures taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Rome. The CTeat question of the cult of the 
Emperor, which afterwards became the main occa- 
sion of the bloody persecutions of the Christians, 
led in the case of the Jews to a merely transitory 
and local persecution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provincials volun- 
tarily offered wem divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be done. Caligula was the first to make such" a 
demand universally. Since the Jews on account 
of their religion could not comply with it, a bloody 
persecution began at Alexanaria, due at first to 
the anti- Jewish mob, but afterwards carried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudius hastened to 
issue an edict of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. Ant 
XIX. V. 2-3). No subsequent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the cult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
ancient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians | 
in that their privileges had been long established 
before the cult of the Emperor became the State 
religion, and was demanded of subjects as a test 
of loyalty. While the Christians had to atone by 
bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, no such demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that certain vacillations in 
their attitude to the Jews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Claudius himself felt compdled 
to take measures against the Jews in the city of 
Rome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly carried out. The ^eat war of Ves- 
pasian ana the destruction of the temple at Jeru- 
salem led, in the ease of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the result that the former temple tax of two 


drnchmse had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. BJ vn. vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, Ixvi. 7). This must certainly have l>een 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But their 
religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch {Ant XII. iii. 1, BJ VII. 
V. 2). Domitian exacted the two drachmae tax 
with the utmost rigour (Sueton. Domit. 12), and 
inflicted severe iHJiialtiea on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder condition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one to 
be accused for ‘ living in the Jewish manner ’ ( Dio 
Cass. Ixviii. 1). By this order the * calumnia 
fisci Judaici,’ i.e. accusations laid by informers in 
the interests of the Je^M^li f setts, yfSi.s abolished 
(cf. coins inscribed * calumnia fisci Judaici sub- 
lata ’). 

A violent siiock to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian’s prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, Hadrian. 14). This 
prohibition, so far as we ciin learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity*, and 
not specially directed against the Jews. But the 
carrying out of such a decree would have Ijeen 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadrian's immediate successor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, once more granted the Jews per- 
mission to circumcise their children {Digest, xlviii. 
8, 11 pr.). Similarly, Septimius Severus forb.'ule 
only the formal passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept. Sev. 17). Of Alexander Severus we are ex- 
pressly told that he ‘ Judeeis privilegia reserva^ it’ 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 2*2). The policy of the Chris- 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
general M'as directed towards preventing the sprc.'id 
of Judaism, without annulling its existing rights. 

iv. Rights of Citizenship, and social stand- 
ing. — It has already been remarked aliove that 
the Jews as a rule, at lea^t in pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek cities as foreign settlers, like the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, or Syrians. That is to 
say, they were not citizens, and had no share in 
the management of municipal affairs. But there 
were not a few towns where they possessed the 
citizenship. This was the case especially in such 
cities as had been newly founded, or whose con- 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greek 
eriod. To the category of the recently founded 
elong pre-eminently the two capitals of the em- 
pires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At Alexandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very first founding of the city (c. Apion. ii. 4 : 
els KwroiKtitriv 5^ airrdis iSiaKcw rbrov *AX4^avdpos xal 
tff^s Taph rots MaKeddai ripsjs iviruxov . . . icai pdxpi 
vvv airrOtv if Tifv srpoinfyopLav etxey MaK6d>et). 

In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander, byway of rewarding them for their services 
against the Egyptians, gave them equal riglita 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadochi further 
permitted them to call themselves Macedonians 
{BJ II. xviii. 7 : *A\i^avdpos . . . tduK€P rb /leroiKeip 
Korh rffp vbXiv hrorifilas \var, led, IrovfMlpas, prob- 
ably a corruption of lirofioiplas] wpbs robs "EKXrfvas, 
dUfieivev d* a&rois if ti/A) xal rapb. rSav SiaSbx^v, ot , . , 
/cal xp^fiarlteiv Mrpeypap "HLaKedbras). In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, n noted by Josephus {Ant 
XIX. v. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
side by side with the Alexandrians from the firsti 
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and that they had obtained equal political rights 
‘ from the kings ’ {tayis n-oXiTeias irapa rdv paaiXiuy 
Tcreux^tt*)* These rights were expressly coiiiiriiied 
to them by Gaisar. A brass pillar set up by tlie 
latter in Alexandria proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian citizens [Ant. xiv. x. 1, c. Apion, 

ii. 4). Philo likewise notes that the Jews had the 
legal standing of *AXe^a»5p€K and not that of the 
AlyOmoi (in Flaccum, § 10 [ed. ^Mangey, ii. 528]). 
The annulment of their rights during the perse- 
cution under Flaccus was merely temporary, for j 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their ancient 
privileges [Ant. XEL v. 2). Even after the great 
war of A.D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the citizen- 
ship, was not granted [Ant. XU. iii. 1). 

A^ similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antioch. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleucus i. (Nikator), the Jews had received the 
same rights of citizenbliip as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes [Ant. XIl. iii. 1 : IAX^vko^ 6 NtKdro}/) iv ah 
iKTiaep w6X€(riw iv rj 'kaiq. koX ry K&rta Zvpiq Kal ip 
a^i ry /irjrpordXei *APTioxeiq roXirelas a^ous ‘q^iuj<rep 
Kai Toiis ipoiKiffdeiffiP IfforL/xovs diri<l)r)P€P yLaKeSoaiv xal 
''EWiyffiv, us rifp voXireLap raiirrip In xai pvp diajj^ipcip ; 
and to a similar effect c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, 55 39]). 
In this city also their piivileges were set forth on 
brass tablets [BJ VII. v. 2 [Niese, § 110]). In one 
passage Josephus expresses himself as if these 
rights were first conferred upon them by the suc- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes [BJ vil. iii. 3). 
But probably he is thinking of a restoration of 
their privileges after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time of Vespasian j 
the Antioclienes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi- 
leges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians [BJ 
YU. V. 2[Niese, §§ 108-111], Ant. xn. iii. 1). 

According to the above-cited passage [Ant. xii. 

iii. 1), Seleucus l. (Nikator) granted tlie rights of 
citizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not only at Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. The number 
of these cities was very considerable (Apx)ian, Syr. 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the conclusion that there were JeAvish 
settlers in all of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part- of the JeAvs Avas based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, they 
could not obtain the citizenship. There was one 
contingency, however, which made this possible, 
namely, if the {lolitical constitution of the city 
came to be organized afresh. Such recastings 
of their constitution took place frequently at the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchical governments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demo- 
cratical constitutions (Arrian, l. xviiL 2). This 
was followed by a series of fluctuating terms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The definite 
lestoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
cities of the Ionian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus II. (Theos), B.C. 261-246 (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 2 ; yhp ’libpup Kipridiprup er’ airods [soil, 
roifs Touficdous] Kal deofiivup rod ’AypLirvoVf IVa rrjs 
ToXtrelas, o^ois ifSwicev *Avt(oxos 6 SeXei/irou 
vtciiv6; 6 nph rots "EXXi^tro* 6cX« X€y6ix€Pos, fibpoi 
furiXdwffiPt K.T.X. This general testimony of Jose- 
phus, according to which Antiochus ll. bestoAved 
their roXtrela on the lonians, is confirmed by a 
number of special inscriptional testimonies). It is 
probable that at this time of the political re- 


organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the Jews amongst others received the rights of 
citizenship. It is wrong, indeed, to refer the 
airroTs in the above quotation to the Jews; it 
really stands for the lonians. But the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with the lonians tlie Jews also obtained the 
citizenship, and that in the time of Agrippa tlie 
non-Jewi^i inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramsay, 
Expositor i Feb. 1902, pp. 92-95).^ At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Ephesus and iu 
the rest of Ionia possessed the rights of citizens 
[c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 39] ; o2 ip sal Kara ttjp 

AXXrfP ^lupiap rots atfSiyepiai voXirais ofiupvpoiknp, 
TovTo irapaffxttvTUP airrois tup 6ia56xvp). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also [Ant. XIV. x. 24), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Gyrene [ib. XVI. vi. 1). 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of citizen- 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
0uX7) by themselves. For the citizens of Greek 
toAvns were divided into ^uXai, Avhich also practised 
their own special relmous cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, could hold the citizenship in a 
Greek town (attention has been called to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Expositor, Jan. 1902, 
pp. 22-29). Only where a considerable number of 
Jews formed a^uXiyof their own, on the same foot- 
ing as the other 0uXa/, could they be citizens. If 
then St. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 21^), we 
must conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there possessed the citizenship. Ramsay 
[l.c. pp. 29-33) suggests that they may have ob- 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of the 
constitution of the city by Antiochus IV. about the 
year B.C. 170. This appears, however, very im- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the JeAvs. 

Even Avhen the JeAvs formed a ^uXi^of their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in a self -contradictory position. They had to take 
their part in municipal business. But this in- 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation. And this passivity was a con- 
stant gi’oiind of complaint on the part of their 
heathen felloAV-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
city. Such Avas the demand made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian cities Avhen they brought 
their complaint against the Jews before Agrippa 
[Ant. XIL iii. 2 : d^iovprup, el ffuyyepeis eiffip aiprois 
’loudatoi, cri^eadai Toi/s avrup 0€o6s). The same view 
Avas taken everywhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
it is quite intelligible that the JeAVS should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitants jusl 
in those places where they possessed the citizen- 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alexandria [BJ 
II. xviii. 7, persecution under Caligula), Autioch 
[BJ A"ii. iii. 3-4, V. 2), the cities of the Ionian 
coast [Ant. XIl. iii. 2) ; and the same Avas the case 
at Ccesarea in Palestine, Avhere they had obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the iaoiroXiTela [Ant. XX. 
vui. 7, 9, BJ II. xiii. 7, xiv. 4-5, xviii. 1). Every- 
Avhere it Avas only the superior authority of the 
Roman imperiutn that protected them in the en- 
joyment of the privileges that were recognized as 
belonging to them. 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
the Jews of the Diaspora possessed also the Roman 
citizenship. At Rome many of them had the 
degree of citizenship enjoyeef by freed men [liber- 
tini), for a large proportion of the community was 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Rome by rompey and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards manumitted (Philo, 
Legatio cui Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. ^8 f.])* 
Tliis citizenship was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Mommsen, Eomisches Staatsrccht, 
iii 1, 420-457). — In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Koman citizenship : 
so, for instance, at I^hesus {Ant, XIY. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis {ih, 17), Delos {ib. 14), in general (t5. 
18). Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 23-’’). We 

are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

^ The advantages which accompanied the posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac 16*’®^' 22-®®*) 
and crucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘ call upon * the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every stage of it, i.e, to demand that 
the examination shomd be conducted at Rome, 
and judgment given by the Eny>eror himself (Ac 
Ojioff. 21 2632 ; cf. Mommsen in Ztschr, f. Neatest, 
Wissenschaftt ii* [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While tliey were 
entitled as Roman citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro- 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
{Ant, XIV. X. 17). 

The soeial standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in difierent places. They appear 
to have been most favourably situated in Egypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
rOle in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in tlie State. Ptolemy 
VI. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ‘en- 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus’ (Jos. c. Avion, ii. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief command of her army in the 
war against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus {Ant, xm. 
X. 4, xiii. 1-2).* In an inscription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, ^lardTris tQv <f>vXaKiTufv 
(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96*^). Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that ne was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of such having been the case. The ^Avtwvlos 
MttXxatoj who in the time of Trajan held the 
6pfio<pv\aKla at Syene (see above, p. 96^), mai/ also 
have been a non- Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probability to be regarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reaxmr of the above (p. 96**) men- 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Thebaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth and wealth held the ofiice of alabarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. Ant, xviil. vi. 3, viii. 1, xix. v. 
1, XX. V. 2), and a certain Demetrius (XX. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarch was the head of the 

* OhelldaB and Ananias were the sons of the high priest Onias 

IV., the founder of tlie temple of Leontopolis. — Greek inscrip- 
tUm, nowin the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
In honour of a oertain Chelkias or, as is more probable, his son. 
AH that has survived of the name is the genitive Xi^W. The 
sobjeot honoured was rrp»myif^ and received as a mark of 
4isanotion a golden wreath (see Willrich, Archie /Hr Papyrus- 
fonthvmat i. [1900] 48-50). It is possible, but not certain, that 
this Oheflnas is idratical with the one mentioned by Josephus. 


Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is in 
all probability identical with the dpa^dpx’nh vrhos^ 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, i.0. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘vectigal Arabarchim per iEgyptum 
atque Augustamuicam constitutum^ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin, IV. Ixi. 9 ; an inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tarifi’ fixing ‘how 
much is to be raised by those who farm the 
dwcKrT^Xtov [?] at Koptos under the am5arf%*; see 
the text of this inscrii>tion in Bulletin de corresp. 
heUnnqae^ xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alabarch in general, see the Literature in Schurer, 
GJV^ iii. 88 f., and add Wilcken, GriechiseJiA 
Ostraka, i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the office 
of the alabarch that is in view^ when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘ continued (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watching of tlie river * (c. Apion, 
ii. hfin.\ ‘maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est fiuminis custodiam 
totiusque custodim* [the last word is certainly 
corrupt]). The ‘ u atcliing of the river * refers to 
watching it in the interests of lei^ring customs. In 
any case the alabarch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, but a man who held a prominent 
place in civil life. — Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alabarch Alexander, even readied tlie highest 
grades of a Roman military" career, altlioiigli at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a fooling. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In J erusalem at the 
outbreak of the w'ar of A.D. 66 there w^ere Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. BJ ll. 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
insciiptions uith Jewish ‘head physicians * (d/jxf- 
arpoi ; SGH Ancient Greek InscripUons in the British 
Museum^ iii. 2, No. 677 ; Ascoli, Iscrizioni inedite 
o nml notSi 1880, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni- 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius Severus were admitted to the city offices 
{Digest, L. ii. 3 : ‘ Eis qui Judaicam supeistitionem 
se(]^uuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus lionores 
adipisci permiserunt ’). 

v. Religious and Intellectual Life. — In 
spite of all its contact with Greek surroundings, 
the Jewish people preserved its religious unique- 
ness in a surprising fashion. The ellects of the 
Maccabsean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was in aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear about the same time of a NtK^ras ^Idaovos 
'l€poao\vfiLTr}s who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, p. 94“). 
But the Maccabscan rising removed the danger of 
a wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last phenomenon do, indeed, occur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian relmious cults in 
the sense in which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Euseb. 
Pram, Evang, ix. 18, 23, 27). In the temple of Pan 
at ApoUonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to ‘the godHor an act of 
deliverance {CIG 4838®). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish dpxiawdywyoi are ‘ astrologers, haru- 
spices, and (][uacks ’ ( Vopisc. Vita Satumini, c. 8, 
in the ‘ Senptores Historiss Augustm ’ : ‘ Nemo 
illio arebisynagogus Judeeorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christianonim presbyter non mathematicus, 
non hanispex, non auptes^). Side by side with 
syncretistic mixture we find also philosophic in- 
diilerence to the literal sense of the Law. There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
the literal sense (Philo, de Migratione Ahrahamif 
§ 16 [ed. Mangey, L 450] : et(ri y&p ot rods pijrods 
vbfiovs (TJLf/JLpoka vor/rQv vpayfidruv VTro\ajJ.^dvovT€S rb. 
fi€P dyav TjKpi^utrap^ tQp 8^ pg.66jj.(os <b\iy<bpTj<rap). It 
may be also assumed in general that the observ- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
a heavy conn ter- weight to the latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in the 
main along the same lines as in Palestine. Syncre- 
tistic movements and philosopliic indiOerence never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Dijispora the 
religious life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke off 
from the latter was expelled from the community. 
Even a jjhilosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation ana neglect of the literal scii^^e men- 
tioned by him in ‘he above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, nay he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gathering.^ in the 
Sffuagogue on tM Sahhath. It is bej^oiid question 
that these were held also in the Dia^pora in every 
instance where a community had been organized. 
According to Philo, ‘On the Sabbath day in all 
cities tliousandbof houses of instruction are opened, 
ir. which understanding and self-restraint ami 
ability and justice and all virtues are taught * [de 
Sejittmario, §6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 282j). The apo-.tle 
Paul, in the course of his journeys in Asia iliiior 
and Greece, found Jewish synagogues everywhere, 
e.q. at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 13^'*}, Iconiuin (14^), 
Pliilippi (16-’®), Ephesus (18^^ *® W), Thessalonica 
(17^), Beroea (17^®), Athens (l?^"^), Corinth (IS’*-'^). 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue; at Alexandria there ^^ere a great 
many (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 565] : roKKal 8i cio’i Kad^ ^kcuttov rfiTj/uLa rijs iroXeus), 

The language used in the synagogue service was 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. The Cliurch Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 
the synagogues (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Dial. c. Tryph. 
72 ; Tertull. Apol. 18 ; Pseudo- Jubtin, Cohort, ad 
Grmc. 13). The Old Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LXX translation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
used both together. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be regarded as certain, in Greek, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 
the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inscriptioiis. The 
early period at which the language of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding influence on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently showm by the above 
(p. 97^) mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos. These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic experts, not 
later than about B.C. 100. They are couched 
quite in the style of the LXX (^ncaXoOgai Kal 
rbp debv rdv if^ia-roy, rbv Kbpiov rQ>v irvevpdTwv 
Ktd rdtnis (rap/c6s . . . Kvpie 6 irdvra i^opwp Kal ol 
AktvXm ieoO, V roira ^pvxh ^ "rv ^iipepov hf^^pai 


Taveivovrai iisd' Uerclas). Even the Palestinian 
Rabbis could not avoid sanctioning the writing 
of the Scriptures in Greek and the uttering ot 
prayers in the same language. The exceptions 
not covered by this j^rmission are very trifling 
{Megilla, i. 8 ; $6tdt vii. 1, 2). For the ordinary 
prayers [Shima, Sh&moneh 'Eareh^ and blessing at 
meals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned. 

No sctcriJiciaZ cult us was legal, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem. In spite of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. Tlie occasion of its establish- 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under An tiochus 
Epiplianes. The high priest’s son, Oiiias, having 
no prospect of fining his ancestral office at Jeru- 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus V. 
(Eupator) (ij.c. 164-162). Here he received a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy VI. (Philometor) and his 
consort Cleopatra. The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the dy pia Boi'^aaris.* This was con- 
verted by Onias into a JeM'ish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaUer and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details. 
Since there were already priests on the sjjot in 
sufficient numbers, a formal Jewish temj)le-cultus 
>vas Cbtablished, which continued un interrupted 
from that date (c. B.c. 160) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
W'as also closed by the Romans in the year A.D. 73 
(see, in general, Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7, XIII. iii. 1-3, 

X. 4, XX. X. 3 ; BJ 1. i. 1, vii. x. 2-4 ; Orac. Sibyll. 
v. 429-511). It is true that this cultus was never 
regarded by the teachers of the Law in I*alestine 
ab justifiable, and that the sacriJices oflered in the 
Eg>’ptian temple had only a very limited degree 
ot validity atiiibuted to them (Mishna, Mnidhuth^ 
xiii. 10). Nay. e\en the Egjqdiaii Jews themselves 
>\ ere not satisfied nn itli their own cultus, but kei)t 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. They per- 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jew’s (Philo, de Froindcntia^ quoted in Euseb. 
Frwp. Ecftng. Mii. 14, 04, ed. Gaisford), and their 
priests, w hen they mairied, always had the gene- 
alogy of their w’ives veiilied at Jerusalem (Jos. c. 
Apton. i. 7). I 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the Jew s wuis that of paying 
the manifold dues to the priests and to the temple 
at Jerusalem \ firstfruits, heave - offering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion w’ith baking and I 
killing, offerings on divers occasions, and finally 
the tw’o drachm® tax. So far as a due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Holy Land was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave - offering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Diaspora w'ere, as a matter of course, 
exempt. But there remained still enough of 
performances to which even a Jew living far 
from Jerusalem w’as bound, if he meant to be 
true to his religion. If the dues could not, 
owdng to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 

* Its situation is most preciselj”^ defined in Jos. Ant. xiii. iii. 2 : 

ji %¥ Ajovrdtv ir9ku rev 'HAiCjroX<Tflw ispov e-uurt'TTvxof . . . ‘rpoe-m- 

TTjf etyptets licv/Satrrfvt. In other pussuges Jose- 
phus says merely that the temple was situated ‘ lu the nume of 
Heliopolis’ xii. ix. 7, xiii. x. 4, x\. x. 3; JfJ 1. 1 . 1, vii. x. 8). 

W e ha\ e to do, then, not with the l>etter-known Leontopolis, 
which formed a nome of its own, but with another, which was 
included in the nome of Heliopolis. The latter lay on the east 
side of the Delta. In this neighbourhood there are still two 
mounds, each bearinj^ the name Tell el-Jehudiyeh (see Navill^ 
‘The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias’ in Seventh 
Memoir ot the Jijypt. Kotplor. Fund^ 1890). One of the two 
will be identical with the foundation ot Onias. Naville fixes 
upon the one fartliest south, on account of its beings nearer 
to Helioixilis. The more northern one, however, seems to the 
present w riter the likelier site, because there are evidenoM of 
the Bubastis cult at it. See also above, p. 96*. 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, punctilionslv and zeal- 
ously discliarged by the lar scattered Diaspora. 
The result of this was the accumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanctuaiy\ Joseplius 
{Ant, XIV. vii. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
pointing to the great extent of the Diasjiora. 
rhilo gives a deteiled account of the collecting 
and delivery of the money {de Monarchia^ ii. 3 
[ed. Mangeyi ii. 224]) : ‘ The temple derives its 
revenue not merely from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sources, which 
can never be destroyed. P'or so long as the human 
race endures, the templets sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is bound up 
with that of the whole world. For it is pre.scribed 
that all Jews over twenty years of age sljall pay 
annual dues. . . . But, as might be ex[)ecteu in 
the Qase of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous sum. In almost every city there is 
a receiving o^ce for the sacred fundSt which the 

dues are paid. And at pxed times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
money to Jei'usalem, The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. For the hope of the 
ious is based i^n the regular payment of the 
ues.’ In the Euphrates districts the principal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis and Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was lirst collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem at a fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the sacr^ treasure from the 
plundering attacks of the Parthians (Jos. Ant, 
xviiL ix. 1). 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
’ and municipal authorities. Flaccus, during his 
' administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly mclined to do the same. But the 
Roman legislation subsequent to the time of 
Ccesar prot^ted the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p, 103). 
After the destruction of the temjjle, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transforma- 
tion. The two drachmae tax was converted into a 
Roman tax ; other dues which depended upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But 
even under these circumstances the Jewish people, 

, by voluntary self-taxation, continued to assert 
I their unity. A new central authority, the Patri- 
archate, was created, to which at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 

' The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
j deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostoh. 

The principal means of maintaining an exchange 
of thought l^tween the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent pUaHmages made by Jews 

from all mrts of the world to Jerusalem. * Many 
thousands from many thousand cities journeyed to 
the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south ’ (Philo, de Monarchia^ ii. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223]). The number of Jews ordinarily present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number which, indeed, also in- 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
{BJy\, ix. 3). 

While the Jews scattered all over the world 
thus held fast to the religion of their fathers, and 
that in the legal form it had received through the 
Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respite Greehs, Greek culture asserted its suprem- 
acy in a decisive fashion here, as elsewhere. In 


Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was tne mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.c. and the first centuries A.D. are in 
Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inscriptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
cause tliey are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, § i., for the most important materials under 
this head). These tomb-mscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of cultuie 
that prevailed in the communities. The Greek of 
the tomb-inscriptions at Rome is barbarous, and 
shows, what might otheiw’ise have been supposed 
that the Jews here remained for the most part at 
a low social level. In other places the inscriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
degree of culture. 

It was in Egypt that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the C^reek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of l*hilo, they read the Greek poets 
and philosophers ; Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides ; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. All this could 
not, as a matter of coiiise, l>e without far-reaching 
influence upon their Avhole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and of life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Greek culture. The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex- 
aiidrmn, Judaism is, in consequence, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apologetics and Propaganda) ; and, 
on the other hand, it follows Gre^ models in 
Historj', Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meagiely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
subjects can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
higii poetic strain (see the fragments of a arama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
by the tragedian Ezekiel ap. Euseb. Preep, Evang, 
ix. 28, 29 ; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jemsalem by the elder Philo ap, Euseb. 
ih, ix. 20, 24, 37). In philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. Greek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monotheism. It had also, as represented 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many elements which 
were capable of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion ; and in this way, by combming the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament witli the 
philosophic world-conception of the Greeks, they 
created a new unique philoscmhy of religion which 
w'as as much Jewish as Greek. A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo^ which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek culture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments. From all ttiat we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successful 
propaganda. Those whom fliey gained over were 
either formally received into the communities by 
circumcision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form * as God-fearing ’ {ae^dfjLeroi, <f>o^ov- 
fievoi rbv debv), forming a kind of appendage to the 
communities (see art. PROSELYTE in vol. iv.). 
This Jewish propaganda sei*ved in neat measure 
as a preliminary to Christianity. In general the 
Jewish Dias}>ora, ^ was remarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along which 
the first preachers of the gospel went forth into 
the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
of the ra])id success of their preaching. 
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[Additional Note to § i. (6).— The early eettle- 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is confirmed also by 
an inscription, discovered in 1902 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus : 'Tirkp 
fia<ri\ius llroKefialov kqX ^aaL\la<rris BcpevlKTjs dde\</>ijs 
/cal ywaiKds /cal rcoy t4kvu)v t^v Trpoaevx^v 6 Toii5a?ot 
(see REJ xlv. [1902] p. 102). Tlie inscription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy IIL Euergetes 
(247-222 B.C.)]. 

Litkraturb. — B emond, Versuch einer Getrh. der Ausbreit. 
drs Judenthumg von Cynut hig den nonzltchen Untergang 
drg Jtidisehen Staattt, Leipzig, 1780; Clieseler, Lehrbuch der 
K >rehenge8«hiehte^ Bd. i. Abth. 1 (4 Autl ib44), p. 53 fl.; Winer, 
art. ‘ExU’ (i. 867-360), and ‘ Zerstreuung ’ (in 727-730), 
also the articles on particular cities, e.g. ‘ Alexandria,* * Anti- 
CH-hia,* ‘Gyrene,’ ‘Rom,’ etc.; J. G. Muller, art. ‘Alexandrin- 
isi'he Juden’ in Herzog’i i. [lb.'}4J 235-239; Beuss, art. 

* llellenisten,’ ift.i v. 701-705, 2v. 7;ib-741 ; Lutterbeck, Die 
2^ cutest. Lehrlegriffe^ i. [1852] 90-120 ; Frankel, ‘Die Diaspora 
zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels* in Monatsschr. fur Gesch. tind 
WissmgcHi, des Jude uf hums j 1853, pp. 409-429, 449-463, also the 
same author’s art. ‘Die Juden unter den ersten romiachen 
Kuisem,’ <6. 1854, pp. 401-413, 439-4.50; Joat, Gesch. der 
IgraelUen^ ii. 239-344, Gesch. des Judmthums und sei/ier 
Eecten, i. 330 ff., .144-361, 367-379; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
J Israel, iii. 425-.079, IJ andelsgeschichte der Juden des Alter- 
thurns, 1879 ; Gmtz, Ge^'tch. der Juden\ iii. [1888] 24-49 ; Cham- 
P^ny, Dome et la Judie au temps de la chute de Ninron, i. 
[Pans, 1865J 107-164; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv- 805 ff., 
V. 108 ff., vi. 306 ff.: Holtzmann in Weber-Holtzmann’s Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, ii. 38-52, 253-273 ; Hausrath, Seutest. Zett- 
geschichte^, ii. 91-145, iii. 383-392; Neubauer, La Geographie 
du Talmud, 1868, pp. 2^‘9-419 ; Friedlander, Darstellungen aus 
der Siftengesch. Roms, iii. [1871] 604-517, also ‘ de Judaiorum 
Coloniis,’ttegimontiPr.,1876[Progr.]; Deutsch, art. ‘Dispersion* 
in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Dtblieal Literature', Westcott, art. 

* Disjiersion ’ in Smith’s DB^\ Weizsacker, art. ‘Zerstreuung* 
in Scheiikel’s BibeUexteon, v. 712-716; Hindek<^r, Judaism at 
Dome B.C. 76 to a. n. 140, New York, 187G(cf. Theul. Literatur- 
zeitung, 1877, coL 163) ; Hamburger, RE Jur Bibel und Talmud, 
Abth. iL (1883), arts. ‘ Zehn Stunimc,* ‘ Zerstreuung,’ also ‘Alex- 
andria,’ ‘Antiochia,’ ‘Bom,’ etc., further, art. ‘Ausbreitung 
(ies Judenthums’ in Supplementbd. iii. [1892] 9-24 ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Gesch. v. [1886] 489-499 ; Pressel, Die Zerstreuung des Volkes 
Israel, 1889 ; Renan, Utslmre dv peuple d* Israel, v. [1893] 221-247 ; 
M. Friedlander, Dom Judenthum in der vorchristlichen gricch- 
ischen Welt, 1897; Beinacb, art. ‘ Judaai’ in Daremberg-Saglio’s 
Dictionnaire des Anttnnit^.s greegves et romaines', Schurer, 
GJV-i, id, [1898] 1-102 li/.//’, ii. iu 219-327], where a number of 
point* sre discussed in fuller detaiL E. SCHUllEB. 

RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR.- 

Introduction. 

A . Primitive Anatolian and pre-Hellenic Kklioiov. 

I. Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objei'ts: (1) stones, 
pillars, colunmi, etc. ; (2) tbroiiea ; (3) weapons ; (4) 
wooden posts. 

II. Sacred Trees. 

IIL Sacred Animals : (1) animals as flirts of the god ; (2) the 
bull ; (3) the goat ; (4) the sheep ; (.5) the horse ; (6) 
the swine ; (7) the bee ; (8) the sacredness of domesti- 
cated animals ; (0) doinesii coated animals os sacrihee ; 
(10) the lion, the stag ; (11) the serpent ; (12) sacred- 
ness of wild animals. 

rv. Sacred Places : (1) mountains ; (2^ sacred caves and 
mountain glens ; (3) sacred springs and lakes ; (4) 
development of the sacred place Into a religious centre 
or Hieron ; (6) sacred places in the religion of Greece. 

V. Relation of the original anieonic religion to image- 
worship : p.) coexistence of the two kinds of worship ; 

(2) votive images and representations of the Deity ; (S) 
shrines (naoQ. 

VI. The Divine in human form and character: (1) the Great 
Mother ; (2) the growth of m^iihology as the story of 
the Great Mother ; (3) myths of the goddess and the 
god ; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature. 

YIL Bitual and Ceremonial : (J.) the origin of ritual ; (2) the 
Mysteries; (8) nature of the Mysteries; (4^ the char- 
acter of the Phrygian and the Greek Mysteries ; (5) the 
growth of ritual: (6) purification; (7) confession; (8) 
approaching the Deity ; (9) priests ; (10) hieroi. 

fill. Influence on Society and Life: (1) marriage; (2) 
hierodonloi ; (8) women guards ; (4) self-mutilation ; 
(6) burial : (6) brotherhoods and guilds ; (7) govern- 
ment ana a^inistration ; .(8) household protegls', 
(9) rel^rious influences on social conditions. 

IX. History and Chronology : (1) de velovm ent of the Anatolian 
Religion in history ; (2) local aiversity in Anatolian 
Religion ; (8) chronology 

B. Tns Hellenic Relioioh. 

I. Early Greek Religion. 

II. Greek Religion and Greek Law. 

III. The Elements of Hellenic Religion. 

IV. The Growth of Hellenic Religion : (1) continuity of de- 

velopment ; (2) growth of mythology ; (3) polytheism 
and the H^enic unity ; (4) formation of the Hellenic 
Pantheon ; (5) the Hdlenlc Religion an ideal ; (6) 


theo^ of the Hellenic Pantheon ; (7) moralization of 
the Hellenic gods ; (8) the Daimones and the Divine m 
the phmeal world ; (9) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods ; (10) State gods and gods within the State ; 
(11) extension of the worship of a god ; (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Hellenic Religion ; (13) the 
Hellenic Religion a part of the Cit^ -State; (14) the 
Hellenic conception of piety. 

Y. The Hellenic classification of deities as Olympian and 
Chthonian : (1) Hellenism and the thought of death ; 

(2) the Olympian and the Chthonian gods. 

VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (L. R. F.). 

C. Later Development of Religion in iiie Greek World. 

I. Religion in Literature and Philosophy. 

II. The attitude of St. Paul to Greek Philosophy. 

IIL Degradation of the Hellenic Religion : (1) foreign in- 
fluence ; (2)‘suBceptibility to foreign religious influence ; 

(3) manner in w'hich foreign religion entered Greece ; 

(4) itinerant priests; (5) magic; (6) the worship of 
living men as deities. 

IV. Religion of the Graico- Asiatic citiea 

V. Decay and death of the Hellenic Religion. 

Literature. 

The religion of the Greek peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Oriental 
nation.s, in conimnnication with both, influencing 
and influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
whicli came into immediate relation to Christi- 
anity in the earliest stage of its history ; and yet 
it is a subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of ade(][uate treatment within narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always in a very intelligent fashion or with a proper 
conception of the religious bearing of the details 
so carefully and laboriously collected. Hence the 
religions ideas and conceptions entertained by the 
various tribes of Greece, often dittering widely from 
one another, have hardly been sufficiently observed 
and studied in their giudual evolution ; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful. 

If the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, mucth more is this the case with what 
may be called the half -Greek ^oples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or .studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, parti- 
ally, and as a sort of appendix to the religion 
of Greece proper. Tliis way of entering on the 
•^tudy, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Greek prepossession, is, we believe, injurions, and 
lias caused much misapiuehensioii. ^ One should 
rather begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
religious waves which strongly affected that coun- 
try. At a later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a superficial 
way ; but this new period in religion was oroadly 
diflerent, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and truly Anatolian period. It is necessary to 
begin afresh in that country, to collect and classify 
and valne the religious facts, and on this basis to 
give an account of the religion of the peojiles ; but 
that is a great work, which is far too large for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful way at present will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog- 
matism, which the writer can only apologize for 
as the necessary result of the attempt to make the 
subject clear in small space : if the views of others 
were stated, either the article would become a 
confusing congeries of irreconcilable theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 

* On the meaning which we attach to this temi 'half-Greek, 
see the following paragraph. 
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other idews. It is also necessary to explain that 
the writer’s views are founded on a far from com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to correc- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should ever be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion ; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
years of interest and occasional study, and are not 
likely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase * half-Greek races ’ is not us^ in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view Avhich 
we take is that even the tribes of Greece pr^er 
were far from uniform in blood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among a 
homogeneous nation : there were combined in its 
composition a ^eat variety of characteristics con- 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar circum- 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the iEgean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing home of Hellenism, and the further we 
go from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Hellenism is only 
partially a racial fact ; it denotes also a general 
type of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its ongin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
the actual life of the time, exhibiting a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society and the 
State as a whole. 

(2) Their religion was the authority for the laws 
and rules on w^hich rested their industiy and agri- 
culture and general well-being. I’erhaps it origin- 
ally taught those rules to a simple people, in which 
case the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone. Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules w'as religious : the 
violation of them was punished by the Divine 
power through sickness, Avhether disease of any 
part of the body or the general indefinite fact of 
fever, which was considered to be a consuming of 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power w^as the ruler ef the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests: there is every probability 
that the king was the priest : the priest- kings or 
priest-dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

This is obviously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must be distinctly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are descril^d in the following pages : 
we are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a | 
peculiar and wdl-marked character, surrounded 
by many equipments and devices and implements 
of an artificial and developed character, practising 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 

* In the OttUtemd Bishopries of t and ii., the present 

writer was groping his way to the views now express^ in part A. 
A considerable portion of part B was written in 1879-41, and 
needed hardly any change to adapt it to the writer’s present 
views. In view of recent, theories it should be added that the 
view here advocated, as to the way in which pre-Hellenic 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practicany unchanged 
since 1881, hut the name *Pelasgian* was not used in that 
old sketdi of the subject. 


system of treating domesticated animals and 
aaapting them to the benefit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any signs of progi'ess and development 
can be observed in the religion which we are 
studying. It may be doubted whether there can 
be detected anything in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than one of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of diilerent 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their differing social and family organization ; 
and is probably not caused by any mind w^orking 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burning 
away the envelope and accretion of accidentfu 
idolatrous forms that clung to it. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, for it will appear that 
the fimdamental and essential idea in, the Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de- 
velopment in polytheism and image-worship was 
gratlual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and necessary. 

A. PRIMITIVE Anatolian AND pre-Hellenic 
Beligion. — In treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be called, Pelasgian worship (anticipating part 
B, |§ I, II), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
so remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
simply assume the relationship without inquiring 
into its nature. 

I. Sacred Stones and other inanimate 
Objects. — As a preliminary. Me may ask what 
traces of the Moivsliip of inanimate things can be 
obseiwed in Asia Minor or Gieeee, and Avhat is the 
idea involved in this ■w’orshii. ? Many examples 
are knoM n of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones, Pillars, Columns, etc. — ^A rude and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
(StoTrer^s), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 
at Pessinus, and was brought to Koine about B.C. 
204; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orchomenos, Thespise, Synnada, Adada, etc. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu- 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other cases distinctly due to human workmanship. 
Such were the conical or roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (of Aphrodite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo), etc. : obelisks, columns, 
pid stones of a distinctly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases : above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 
with Herines, and called Hermaia or Hermai* 

It admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or termini 
were erect^ by mutual agreement between dis- 
putants, and were consecrated by every religious 
sanction known at the time, by ceremonial, and 
by a curse on the violator or remover; and the 
Mief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec- 
tion and consecration had caused Efivine po>ver 
and life to take up its abode in the stone : this 
Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiation, and was able and ready to punish 
neglect or violation. The terminus was valueless 

^ * fuBifin tmrUfum ri (PolyaBDUS, Strat, vi. 24) : 

Ef>iuuu$f ie S mm3 Mtymiimnxfrmtt bViv lipu (PausaniM, 

viii. 84. 8). These Hermaia were odumiu, or heaps of stones, 
or single stones. A useful oolleotfon of ancient authorities 
will be found in Mr. M. W. de Yisser’s treatise, de Oraeorum 
diie non referenHbvs hwmamam epedem, Leyden, 1900. 
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nnless it was respected and inviolate ; human need generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
was urgent that it should be respected, but mere thouglit, when men refused to consider a stone the 
human TOwer was unable to make it so: accord- abode of Divine power. On the Roman Imperial 
ingly, the Divine power was invoked to supply the roads they were dedicated to the Emperor, and 
deficiency, and by proper rites was brought down thus plac^ under the guardianship of the Imperial 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone, god incarnate in human form on tiie earth. The 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such god and tlie stone are in this stage separated in 
sacred stones was the pouring of oil on them ; and thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
in general a similar ceremonial to that described way as the property of the god. 
in § II was practised. Similarly, in a house any A meeting of tliree roads or streets, as an im- 
peculiarly important bearing member, a central portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
pillar or roof-tree, was placed under Divine protec- of the Divine power. When tlie anthropomorphic 
tioQ by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. tendency had t>ecome strong, the Divine guardian 

In all cases there is but one method and one of the triple crossing was represented as the 

principle. The more urgent man’s need is, and goddess (under the name Hekate in Greece) 
the more important for his life and w^ell-being any with three fat*.es, looking to the three ways (just 
stone or erection is, the more does it b^onte as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its the door was represented vuth two faces looking 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone in the two directions). But before the anthropo- 
becomes a Beth-el, or ' House of God ’ ; the pillar morphic idea had gained full strength, there 

embodies the god Hermes. was doul)tless some other way of symbolizing 

The subject in its bearing on early Greek the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
religion has been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. Avays ; and the suggestion seems obvious that the 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘Mycemean Tree symbol was the triskeles, three human legs and 
and Pillar Cult* {Journ. of Hell, Stud. PJOl, pp. feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
99-203), which Mill henceforth be regarded as ing the w'alking of men along the three w'ays 
fundamental in this department, though it ivill which radiated from the meeting-place (compifum). 
doubtless receive development and improvement Little is known with regard to this form of cultus, 
and correction in details irom both the author and except in Koine, where the feast of the Ctympitalia 
others. The preceding remarks will show why w*as an important part of the city-religion; but 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ few' will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
tXx^orj in. Jtmrn, of ncll. Stud. 1901, pp 208-275, important, a cultus coiTesponding to the 
cannot weigh with us : the objection is that many developed in primitive Anatolia. In the coinage 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously of Anatolia the tns/ccles is almost entirely con- 
structural members, and need not therefore be fined to the cities least affected by Hellenic cul- 
considered to have any religious purpose : we, ture, in l*isidia, Isauria, and early or inner Lycia. 
how’ever, hold that the structural importance pro- Moreover, the epithets rptK&pavo$, TerpaKdpavoSi ap- 
duced the sacred character of the ‘ pillar.’ The plied to Hekate-Selene, are doubtless to be under- 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones w as perhaps stood as applying to the goddess wdio guards the 
due to ‘false analogy,’ that fruitful agency in trivhim or tha qufidrieium* 
thought, and should lie regarded as not primitive, It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
but cases of degradation. in many other places, wdiere we know only that 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude in primitive tliouglit a stone was regarded as sacred 
meteoric stone w'as w’orshipi>ed because it had and made the object of worship in the Greek w'orld, 
fallen from heaven, and w’as obviously and un- the fuiidameiitiu character w'as the same. The 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine stone w as w orshipped as home and symbol and 
activity and jiow er. Similarly, it seems beyond proof of Divine pow er — a power able and ready to 
doubt that the lioiindary stone, or the supporting res])ond to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
member of the family home and roof, is made §1V(1). 

into a dwelling-place of Divine pow'er, in order As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
that human needs may he satisfied by Divine aid. anthropomorphism and polytheism, there arose an 
The same principle of interpretation must be opinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
applied in many other cases w’here the stone w'as representation and image of a god, the rudest be- 
neither in itself an object useful to man, nor ginning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 
marked W its natural character and origin as Such views seem not to be original and genuine 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pro- religious conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
tect a locality for the common use of men, and terpretations by which more devdoped thought 
this w'as done in a similar way by setting up one tri^ to brings primitive religious facts into^ Con- 
or more sacred stones in it ; but in such cases the formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
sacred stone was an addition, and not an integral above, in streets and open places, which were 
part of the structure or equipment. originally called agyiai or agyieis, were regarded 

In a town it was urgently required, that the as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
street, the common property and a necessary con- Helios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
venience for all, should be inviolate and properly Apollo ; and Agyieus was then usually regarded 
kept and respected by the dwellers or passers-by. as an epithet of Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacr^ hesitatw whether to call the pillars altars or 
Hermai or pillars, which were made the residence statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
of Divine power by charming it into tliem through scription was complete and true. The pillars or 
the proper rites ; and misdemeanour in the street stones in open phiMS and j^mnasia, by roads, 
or encroachment on it was thus constituted a dis- at boundaries, originally and. commonly styled 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. Hermai, i.e. embodiments of Hermes, came to be 

In a more developed state of society, roads lead- regarded rather as statues of Hermes, and were 
ing from city to city were probably put under developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
Dmne protection in a similar way ; and the sacred the ensuing paragraph. 

stones were commonly made useful to human re- The institution of sacred stones was modified 

a nirements by having distances engraved on them, another influence. Art was engaged in the service 
bns becoming mil^toneB.* But such stones « see ffertiMt, iv. p. 64; Banuay, Hiit. Com. m OafoMsn* 
* Oaii&xiM, QmlL dM grieck Wigeb(^ p. 219. 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods : the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipments, but in the more de* 
veloped and perfected stage by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized conception of each deity 
as an individual character. Alongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistic presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as ditferent per- 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
t)f development, through which the sacred pillars 
(which still continued to be erected in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides : 
such figures were commonly called Hennai^ and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the ousts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this chara<;ter more clearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, dLoireTT^s, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven : such was the case with 
the rude figure of barely human form in >\hich 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19*®). 
The nature of those nide olcf idols will be more 
fully considered in § III (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Thrones . — The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their sacred 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these cases may usually be regarded 
as deities degenerated in popular legend). Such 
were the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her lost Kora,* 
or, as another legend said, where Theseus sat before 
descending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telamon at Salamis, etc. The bed of 
Actseon at Platasa and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rough form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops* 
in Sipylus beside Magnesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) is 
probably to be identified with the rock-cutting, 
forming a sort of broad seat, or platform -with a 
back, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Reichel has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne- worship : viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in personal human 
form, was symboliz^ by the throne or seat, which 
was regard^ as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. lieichel’s examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost certainly 
erroneous explanations ; f in other cases the re- 
corded story about a Divine or heroic throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understood. But whether 
that asp^t of his theoiy is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable cases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneous, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He is right in his view 
that before the period of images and image- worship 
we must admit the existence of an imageless wor- 
ship in the .£gean lands and Asia Minor generally : 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 


and adored ; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
n.ature; its presence and power were symbolized 
and envisag^ to its worshippers in various w'ays, 
but the symbols were not considered as images or 
likenesses of that Divine nature, but rather as its 
home or residence, or as an effect and exemplifica- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
Si/na(f. fr. 19 (n. 148), and Stobaeus, Serm. xlii. 
p. 292, that the Phrygians did not swear or exact 
from another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this belief in a Divine nature 
uitliout images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. Reichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning w’orshipped ; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
tlifit of the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. The sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature : the cave among 
the Avild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea.t 

(3) Weapons . — Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alani, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
Black Sea, are said to have Axorshipped a naked 
sword, Avhich they fixed for the occasion in the 
ground. This mi^ht be disregarded as a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were it not that one of the reliefs — among the 
most important, to judge from its size — portrayed 
on the walls of the adytum before the eyes of the 
initiated at Boghaz-Keui (Pteria probably), east of 
the Halys,J represents a gigantic SAvord stuck in 
the CTOund, with only the hilt and a small part of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself is evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine poAX’er, 
composed of tAVO pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head Avearing the tall 
pointed hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent, after Christ Avas the 
same as the ancient Anatolian custom. We see 
clearly that the sword Avas regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, but as a symbol of a vague per- 
A-ading Divine poAver. That poAver resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet difi'er- 
ing essentially from it, full of the terror and 
strength of savage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human^eaded. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the battle-axe as sacred. The difierence 
obviously arises from difierence of warlike custom : 
the weapon to Avhich the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to confer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears as a Divine symbol. We may confidently 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god among the Alani Though 
this is not exactly proved definitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Canan name Labrya 
{bipennis, ‘battle-axe’) in Carian religiooi leaves 
little doubt on the Mint : Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Caiian god, 
who was actually called Labraundo8,% and one of 


* A similar stone and legend probably ezieted in Asia Minor ; 
and a Christian form was given to it later ; see Joum. qf HeU, 
Stvd. 1882, p. 849. 

t See A. ^ Evans in J<mm.qfH€lL SUdL. 1901, p. 180 ; Fritse 
:n Rhein. Mueeum, 1900, p. 688. 


* The Pontic oath by Men Phamakes (Strabo, p. 667) is later 
(cf. p. 128) ; but see Boscber, Selene, p. 122. 
t On the shrine see 9 Y (8) ; on the sacred cave, I IY(^ 
t See Perrot, EisUrim as VArt done PAntiquRi, iv. pp. 642, 
647 ; Ohantre, Voyage en Cappadoee, gives the latest account. 

9 Heller<«ed as Zeut Labtuvndoe, • 
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the Kouretes in Carian mytholo^ was Labrandos.* | 
But, even more unmistakably tnan the sword, the 
axe was a symbol of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it and expressing itself through it, ana not 
as a power or a terror in itself. The god carrying 
the Battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the inost 
familiar and widely diffused symbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinage, f 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a people who beyond doubt were an | 
immigrant race; and we sha)! see among them ; 
some examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § VI (2)). The worship of the 
axe must to regarded as also a divergence from 
that type ; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver- 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east azid 
north-east. The east Anatolian type of cultus is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § IX (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, such as the Kardouclioi, 
modern Kurds, etc. 

(4) irooden pasts . — A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a wav similar to the 
more common sacred stone. The Divinity at 
Samos was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank ; and in the more anthropomorphic develop- 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as tile goddess Hera, this plank was called the 
earliest statue of her. Many other similar stumps 
of wood exi)erienced the same development in an- 
thropomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
and dead ; Z and they strictly fall under § II. But 
in utner cases the original was a w^ooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the class described above, §1(1); this 
was clearly the case with the Dionysos Kadmos at 
Thebes, described by Pausanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. 88, has aptly illustrated from Diod. 
Sic. I. xxiii. 4). 

II. Sacrkd Trees.— The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely spread religious phe- 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homeric hymn to the Aphrodite of the Tro^ 
(264-272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son, is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, which 
man may not cut down ; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches w^as the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same origin. In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two oaks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine had been sus- 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre- 


* The Carian local names Laryma and L6ryma (both bishop- 
rics) mi^ be connected (throt ^h an intermediate form Laorywa ) ; 
also LobrinB, a title of Cybele at Cyzdcus. 

t See list in Head’s Caiaiogw qf Coins Br. Mus. : Lydia, p. 
ezxviiL 

i Examples in great number are alluded to by Maximus Tyrius, 
l(de Visser, 0 . 88 ). , , 

I The oaks at Heraclea, Plin. HK, xvi. 89. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, BaumJnUtus, is fundamental ; but Mann- 
hardt and many other writers must be consulted. 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was dothed, crowned, adorned;* pro- 
cessions were made to it, sacrifices were burnt to 
it, and meat-oiferings laid before it. People pray^ 
to it and kissed it (Ov. Met. viL 631). it was 
impious to g^o beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 749). It was wrong to pass it 
without some token of respect (Apul. itor. 1). 
The fall of a holy tree was a very b^ omen ; and 
in Rome on such an occasion an exauguratio was 
performed, as there had originally TOen an tn- 
auguratio (Plin. HN xv. 20). 

Dedication of the hair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity ; boys dedi- 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides before 
marriage, married women at the biith of a child ; 
and in Delos it was customa^ for boys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that grew on the grave of Hyperoche and Laodice. 

The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it tlierefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such beliei is seen in reference to 
the fig tree in the Roman forum,t or the olive in 
the Acropolis at Athens ; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the city by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to the 
fleet of iEneas (yEn. ix. 92). The fate of Megara 
depended on an olive tree (Plin. HN xvi. 72). 

The tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life ; and the life of man in 
some forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the ^ds, men are often said to 
be bom from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were bom from ash trees, and Meleager’s life de- 
pended on a piece of wood. Ares was bom from 
Hera and a plant (see below, § YI (2)). Talos and 
Adonis were oom from trees. Most instructive are 
the oases in 'which the tree is said to have grown 
out of the hero’s grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amycus in Bithynia : Amyous had 
opposed and fought with all strangers; and if 
any part of his tree was taken on board a ship, 
there ensued constant quarrelling, until his influ- 
ence was got rid of by throwing away the bough. 
Here the tree is e'videutly the embodiment of the 
spirit of the dead person. There was generally 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona and 
Aulis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was equiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods ; and 
the tree became then a sacred pledge for^sterity, 
the prototype of the later hero-chapel. Ime plants 
and trees '4iiich grew on the grave were the life 
of the buried human being. Pliemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
simiig herbs which "would give to animals that ate 
tiiem the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she would live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on OTaves made 
a connexion between the deceased and this world : 
an Athenian law (Ael. Var, Hist, 5. 17) punished 
with death any one who cut a holm-oak growing in a 
sepulchral ground {heroon). From this spmng the 
later custom of planting gardens in cemeteries. 
Many passages in literature allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilaus grew plane 
trees, whose twigs pointed towards Troy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree aroimd.t 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, probably un- 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times do'wn 

♦ Theocr. xviii. 46. 

t Pliny, HA' xv. 20, 77. 

t See also Pans. x. 6 . 4 ; Persius, i. 89 ; Propertius, iv. 5. 1, 78. 
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to the present day. In the Acta of St. Philetaems* 
a grove of tail cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
called Poketos, on the road from Nicsea and the 
Rhyndacns to Cyzicus, is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th cent. ; the refer- 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acta, a late composition 
bnt embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inscription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
S^takekaumene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who had cut their 
trees; and the Mohammedans still believe that 
disease will afflict any one who cuts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock, f Sacred trees w^ere hung 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by ^lohammedans to 
sacred trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
this practice is not in accordance with the spirit or 
the raes of their religion. 

The veneration oi the sacred tree or ^ove 
evidently implies the idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, and 
that he who maltreats the tree injures the Divinity 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be- 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
er their deep feelings of respect for tlie dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping w’atch over 
the grave of the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with gaiiauds, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mani- 
festations : and out of the latter custom, through 
growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 
that some hero (connected wdth, sometimes a mere 
Impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Marsyas from the plane near 
Celsenoe in Phrygia, or Helena from the plane at 
Sparta (Pans. iii. 19. 10 ; Theoc. 18, 43). 

III. Sacred Animals. — That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in early 
Greek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this awe are far 
from certain. No branch of our subject is more 
obscure than this ; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the question of Totemism. 
There are, indubitably, certain facts in the re- 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
peoples which can be most easily and naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemism. But we can- 
not think that Totemism held any plax^e in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents ifself to our 
study. ^ Similarly, the black stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecca is an old fetish, the veneration of which has 
survived in Mohamm^anism ; but fetishism is not 
really an influence in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
apparent in the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or afl'ect its develop- 
ment except to be successively eliminated from it. 
Similarly, the survivals of Totemistic forms in the 
Greek world do not afl’ect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archajo- 
lomcal investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, whose contact and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza- 
tion which we call Hellenism, were raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest Greek 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 
Totemistic way, but put a new, and historically in- 
correct, interpretation on them in popular legend. 

* Acta Sanctorum, 19lh May, p. 824. 

t Mtuniiiv mmt Bd/Sx. tijs Evmyy. Sx^xHe, Smyrna, 1880, p. 164. 


Also, the form of religious thought in which the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped M 
being actually a god incarnate is not characteristio 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea is 
in the Ephesian religion of Artemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee ; but there is no proof 
that any actual oee was worshipp^. The ex- 
planations of sacrificial rites as being cases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of tlieir god, are not admissible, 
except perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin. 

We may, with some confidence, lay dowm the 
general principle (which we shall find confirmed in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the sacred animals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, which lies behind them 
and finds expression through them. Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated with, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divme 
figure, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 
power. 

(1) Animals as parts of tJie (jod, — The most 
typical appearance of animals m this "way is as 
bearers or supi)orters or companions or components 
of gods. A god or goddess is often shown in rude 
Anatolian ci3t-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird : that is the case with a god, pre- 
sumably Sandon or Baal-Tarz (Hellenized as 
Tarsio^), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the leligious sculptures in the 
adytum at Boghaz-Keui, and with various small 
AvoVks of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The Horseman -god described below, (5), perhaps 
belongs to this class.* 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is composed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (as 
in some li<pires at Boghaz - Keui, or the Black 
Demeter Avith the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Arcadia). 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
AA’ith her lions, or of Artemis Avith her stags. In 
those cases the earliest knoAvn types shoAV the 
Deity Avith a form in which nothing is human 
except tlie head and perhaps the arms : the rest of 
the figure is a mere shapeless non-human mass or 
stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
central figure. In one case Cybele’s lions rest 
their forejiaws on her shoulders.f Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, givin" beauty and dignity to them, seating 
Cybele on a throne Avith her symbols {patera and 
tympanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting g<mdess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals : the goddess plays 
Avith the animals or caresses one of &em with her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cybele’s lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (3). 

In such representations it is clear that the origi- 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sufficient resemblance 
to suggest at first sight the human form ; but at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall see, 
in the way of voti\e offerings. The worshipper 
ofl'ered to the Divine power some rude representa- 
tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, or 

« O. F. Hill, Catalogue of Coins Brit, Mus,: Cilicia, p. 178; 
Perrot, Histoire de VArt dans VAntiq. iv. pp. 637-40, 646, 77& 
etc. See also $ I (3). 

t Journal of ImL Studies, 1884, p. 245 and plate. 
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hangnng it from the tree, which was considered to 
be uie home of the Divinity. The representa- 
tion mdely embodied the vague, unformed concep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
jMwer was not wholly unlike human, but it was 
different, and contained the strength and swift- 
ness or the teeming productive power of various 
animals. 

The conception of the Satyr , a half-human half- 
bestial form, belongs originally to Asia Minor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in general 
Greek art. The more strictly Greek conceptions of 
Thessalian Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda- 
mentally the same in character. The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with horse and j 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the second. 
Silenus is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but developed in art more on the human 
side. The idea in all these figures is tliat of rude, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfctteied by con- 
ventions and ideas of merely human oiigin ; this 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to tlie I)i\ ine nature 
than men can approach, but also it has a distinct 
human side, and can come more easily into rela- 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Men can by stealth catch and force to their will * 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine and the human. On the other 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and associates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they took them wives of 
all that they chose’ (Gn 6‘^). Now the idea lies 
deep in the Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death ; and evidently this relation betw’een 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
^otesque developments by degradation of that 
idea; see below on the serpent (11). 

(2) The hull often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious significance: in one case he 
seems to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worship to the human figures looking towards 
him.t The very frequent employment of a bull’s 
head on sepulchral and other steles and on sar- 
cophagi at a later period evidently originated in 
the sacred character of the animal, and had at first 
an apotropaio purpose (the Divine power protect- 
ing the grave), but became purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. But even in 
the above-mentioned case, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a glance at the figure is sufficient 
to show that he is 'worshipped as a symbol : lie 
represents and embodies the generati\'e power of 
nature : there lies behind him the Divine power of 
growth and life, which he expresses ; in this char- 
acter he played a part in the Phrj^gian Mysteries. J 

(3) The goaty which is mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lairbenos, § and doubtless 
generally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of 
markedly Anatolian character. At Laodicea on 
the Lyons the goat appears as a companion of the 
god Aseis (identified with the Greek Zeus, and 
treated as an epithet of Zeus), who lays his hands 
on the horns of a goat standing beside him. In 
Greek art there is known a type sliowing Aphrodite 
riding on a goat, which may probably be an artistic 
dev^opment of an old schema snowing a deity 

* Xenophon, Anab, L 2, and many other places. 

t Perro^ p. 668f.; of. p. 672. 

t Tmvftt dfiixmne xmi ircir^p rmCpm * the ffod-bull is 

fitter of the god-serpent, and the serpent of the hull,’ was a 
fonnula of the Phrvgwn Mysteries (Olemens Alex. Protrept. iL). 

I See Rosoher’s LexHcon der gr. u. r5m. Myth6logiBy9,c. * Lair- 
benos’ (Drexler), and Ramsay, Ctties and BiOu ^ Phrygiay i. 
pbl88f. See also below, (S). 


standing on a goat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

The goat and the ox are evidently the nTiimitla 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor; and the fact that 
they were so useful must have helped to give them 
their sacred character. Ck)untless herds of goats 
are still a feature of the great plains of the central 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred ^oat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the productive Divine power 
regarded on the active side. The Divine nature, 
as w^e shall see, was regarded in Anatolia some- 
times as complete and sexlesi^ but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and female ; 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great im- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau ; and 
there is evidence that it was sacred. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of H erni es. Milchhdf er 
ivLArchaolog. ZeUnnOy 1883, p. 2G3, quotes examples 
of the occurrence or the ram as a figure on graves 
in Phrygia and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
goat does to Dionysos. It is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs. 

(5) The horse must be regarded as a sacred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the Horseman- 
god. No Divine figure is so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in Lydia and 
West Phrygia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Pisidian hill-country ; these 
are almost all of the Boman period, but the t^qje 
is certainly much older. In many cases the 
Horseman-god is a hero, i,e. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified "with the god, 
§ VIII (5)), and the type must in those cases be 
regarded as sepulchral. Hence the horse-head, 
which a})pears in many sepulchral reliefs in Attica, 
may be taken as a synibolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
reliefs the deified dead is usually represented as a 
seated figure of heroic size, and the horse-head in 
an upper comer of the relief indicates in brief the 
type of the Horseman-god, which is another form 
of the dead man s new heroized nature. The horse 
was mobably imi>orted into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a later period than bull, sheep, and goat. 

(6) The swine , — Most difficult and obscure are 
the questions connected with the swine. There is 
^ood evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion. In Crete, which was in 
strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was sacred, and played an important part 
in the Mysteries and the oirth of Zeus. At the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, which were influenced both 
from Crete and jbrom Asia Minor, the swine con- 
stituted the most efficacious and purificatory sacii- 
fice ; the Greek purification for murder or homicide 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and the Lydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (i. 35) to have been 
identical with the Greek (which may be taken as 
proof that the rite was carried from Anatolia to 
Greece). In Lycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the choir on which sits the 
heroized or deified dead. Small pigs of terra-cotta 
or porcelain have been found in Lydian graves.* 
The older and general Phrygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine. + 

* Ramsay, Histor, Geog. qf AsSaMinory n. 82. 

t Jb. p. S2. 
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But this Ax^atolian custom was interfered with 
by a new influence, namely, the Semitic (or perhaps 
we ought to say simply tne Jewish) and E^ptian 
abhorrence for the swine.* * * This ruled, at least in 
later time, at the Pontic Komana, where a swine 
might not be brought into the cit^', much less into 
the sacred precinct or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposing 
and irreconcilable ideas; and our view is, in aU 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
from different races (or, in the case of JeM-ish re- 
ligion, from the influence of a new step in develop- 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
tibe abhorrence and loathing of the swine as 
arising naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatural po'wers; but, on such a prin- 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
Tnere are two opposite conceptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 
purif^g animal ; it is in close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the human 'nn orshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be fitted to come 
into relation with the Deity — sacrificed as the 
ESleusinian and Eteocretan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, § VIII (1)]; not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (8), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach nis neighbourhood, any one mIio 
has touched a swine is undean, any one who liabitu- 
ally comes in contact with swine is a permanent 
outcast. We refuse to consider that these two op- 
posing views have a common origin : they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thought. The ab- 
horrence of the swine we explain on grounds of 
health : in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted into a religious law for 
the benefit of man. 

It is said that the Egyptians once a year sacri- 
ficed a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh; and in Is 66” we hear of Jews who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religious rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religious facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion : the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea : the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition : that is one of the numberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew religion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the preceding para- 
graph is one of great importance in our subject, 
in the* religious history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous cases m which thQ religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly : though the weaker, it 
produces some effect on the stronger, and one of 
the oonunonest effects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged religious 
ritual was permitted at long intervals. f Thus 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed' to 
continne in rare acts of ritual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condemned the idea of sacrificing a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstmons of the 
lowest and least educated classes, and in rites 

* Bee Wiedemann, HerodoVi Zweket Buck, p. 85. Origen, e. 

Cels. V. 49, epeaka of the Egy ptian prieate alone sa refraining, 

which imriiee a relaxation of tuagei 

t See below, I VU (2). 


which were rejected as magical and irreligious b^ 
the higher thouglit of the people. 

The rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great difficulty ; and here 
again the difliculty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of difl'erent religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstain^ fiom swine’s 
flesh; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lycia (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the sacred animal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstaining from swine’s 
flesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purificatory prepara- 
tion, as is obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egj pt and Palestine. The rules of 
preparatory purification in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much influenced by analogy ; and this case proves 
nothing as to the* real and original theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos. 

The abstinence from swine’s flesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrj’gia, was, per- 
haps, a much more serious and real fact. It would 
hardly have been mentioned by I’ausanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional ]>urification : he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con- 
trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitic 
influence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The sacred character of the swine in early Ana- 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
to its being considered as a symW and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug- 
gested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
founded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat : the animals 
which were most useful to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the method of domesticating and 
caring for these animals was considered to have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, ana whose beneficent power towards 
man is manifested in them : see (8). 

The wild boar, which is sometimes connected in 
niythology with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness fiom a different cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imiier- 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
might ; see (10). 

(7) The bee. — Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Ephesus, i.e. the bee was the 
type of the goddess. A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her worship were called 
melieeai, the working bees ; and a body of officials 
(who were originally of priestly character) t were 
called essenes. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees; the 
queen bee was thou^t to be a male, and ^led 
essen or paaiXevs. But, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

*The authority is a pair of almost identical inscriptions 
frequently jpubUsbed : Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 879, CIA 
iii. 78, 74 ; Iraucart, Assoc. IMxg. p. 219. The worshipper must 
purify himself «sr« xai x»^^**** yunmKis, but the purifi- 

cation was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 
foot the worshipper could enter the god's presence the same 
da;^ : the eating of garlic and swine's flesh, like the third fact, 
is implied to be the habitual and ordinary way of life of the 
worshippers. 

t See, e.g., Pausanias, viii. 18, 1. 
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a tnie knowledge. The goddess wae the queen 
bee ; and her image makes this plain. Her oody 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
body, but has the outline of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinarily called mammas on her body 
are not so, for no nipple is indicated : they 
really represent eggs, ana the mass of the body is 
simply a jgpreat ovary or skin filled with ova. The 
goddess IB literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essmts 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
melisaai are the female and working bees, in w^hom 
the sexual character is undeveloped (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swann or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian community, as described in 
§ VIII (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect of the life -history of the Mother -Goddess 
and of the queen bee ; but tliis will be treated in 
§ VI (3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding remarks about the Divine j)Ower and life 
under the bee form, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultos implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
observation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication w'ere rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of self-mutila- 
tion as a religious act, characteristic of Phrygian 
worship (§ VIII (4)), seems clearly to have origin- ! 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was su]>- I 
posed) of mutilating in the same w'^ay oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and from the natural 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(8) The sacredness attaching to domesticated ani- 
mals. — It is obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals which have hitherto been mentioned rests | 
ultimately on their domestication and their useful- 
ness to man. This suggests that some of the arts 
of domestication may have originated on the great 
Anatolian plateau, where the conditions are exceed- 
ingly favourable,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and gr^t cities 
were found where now for many centuries only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomi^s and a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica- 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were artificially produced by intelligent 
cross-breeding. Of these the Angora goat stiU 
survives ; and the secret of its breeding is still care- 
fully treasured and ooncealed.t That the secret of 
preserving the purity of the wool lies in breeding 
IS pointed out elsewhere,:}; on the authority of 
practicid experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which has never been men- 
tioned eli^where) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned. 
But the breed of ^e Colossian sheep with its 
(doBsy violet fleece, and the glossy black - fleeced 
sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artificial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to degenerate.! 

(9) Domesticated animals as sacrifice, — ^No doubt 
ne^ be entertained, though the fact cannot be 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domestical animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 

* See art on * Geographical Oonditions deteimining History ^ 
aad Religion * in the Qeogn^phiodl Jowmalt Sept 1902, p. 272 : 
see al«> below, (1^ 

t We cannot accept the view advocated by some distinguished 
German writers, that the Angora goat was introduced from 
Central Asia, and is a natun^ distinct jq)eoiea 

t Ramsay, JvnpreEslons cf Tmsp, p. 272fl. 

I ImprMomefTwtluy, ioc, eU. 


must be guaranteed and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. To slay the ox or the shee] 
or the goat or the swune was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phi^gians it was a capital crime to 
sl^ an ox need in ploughing.* 

Yet there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was w^anted as food and 
that they were needed as ofierings in sacrifice. 
Here tw'o religious laws come into collision wuth 
one another. A quaint and evidently very archaic 
ceremony, which was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in which the 
difficulty was met. The ox for sacrifice was 
selected by a sort of chance, the one being taken 
which first came forw'ard out of a herd to eat the 
com scattered on the altar near which the animals 
were driven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrifice ; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife fled, and in their absence the weapons 
which had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The flesh of the ox w'as 
eaten ; its skin was stufled with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was harnessed to a plough, t 

The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear. The god, in his kindness to man, has 
showm how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the flesh of the animal can be enj^ed by man 
wdthont sulfering the due penalty, llie name of 
the sacrifice, rA Bou^oi'ia, ‘the ceremonies connected 
wdth the slaying of the ox,’:}: makes the meaning 
of the whole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), i^rhaps even the killing of any sacred animal, 
was always accompanied with that elalx>rate cere- 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
induced to commit an act of impiety in eating the 
sacred barley and w heat on the altar ; any guilt 
involved in laying him was visited on the murder- 
ing weapon ; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
through that the ox^was still ready to be used for 
its ordinary agricultural work. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bouphonia as the slaying in the harvest season 
of the ox which represents the spirit of vegetation ; 
the ox, as the Divine being w^ho constitutes the life 
of the crop, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(as Lityer^es in Phrygia was slain by the sickles of 
the reapers). This attempt is sup^rted by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word Bouphonia^ 
as ‘the slaying of the ox.’ The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may be considered 
as an example of the extreme to which excellent 
scholars are sometimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages which it does not suit. 

A Phrygian inscription throws some light on 
this subject. The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the flesh of tlie goat, though 
the animal had not been oflered as a sacrifice with 
the proper ceremonial : he atones for the sin, and 
acknowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 

* Klo. Damaso. in Dindorf, Hist, Orcee, Min. i. p. 148. 

t The accounts of the ceremony vary a little as r^rda 
details : see Mr. J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough vol. iL p. 294f. 

{This sense of ^e plural is typical and common: Aiir 
*the droumstanoee connected with the birth of Zeus,* 
and BO on. A false interpretation of the word is alluded 

to in the next paragraph. 

3 See CiJtiee and Bishopriot of Phrygia, i. pp. 188, 150. The 
resent writer has there adopted an explanation suggested to 
im by Prof. Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
consirt in eating goats’ flesh at all. But it is more probable 
that the crime lay in eatii^ it without first offering the animal 
in sacrifice. Either of the two different senses given to uBvm 
in the two explanatioiie Is grammatioally possible. 
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(10) The /ion, winch is so often associated with 
Cybele, is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, the lion was token as a 
common ornament on tombstones — originally with 
a protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 
figure — especially in Phrygia and Pisidia. * Simi- 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatolian 8eal.T 

There can be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typical representatives of 
wild natural life in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wild animals are connected 
intimately ana characteristically with the Divine 
nature as female, i.e. ^tdth Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
largely in old Anatolian religion than the male 
side.:!: The Great Goddera, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more characteristic and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- I 
ant, and as secondary to her. The life of nature is | 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of I 
the trees and mountains, the lakes and forests, are | 


the Nymphs, described often as if they led a 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Sileni and makes the reproduction of the life of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phiygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Myccnai. But the 
sex is not always emphasized ; and artistic con- 
siderations proliably contributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly represented as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis : the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these ca;-es is there any universal 
rule of sex. If the male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the mythological taJe or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less typical instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has ueen stated. 

(11) The set^ent, however, was pre-eminently 
the sacred animal in Anatolian and Greek relmion. 
It dwells in the bosom of the earth, the (Sreat 
Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri- 
ous way. In many Greek temples, and especially 
in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt : it was fed 
by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em- 
bodiment or miarantee of tlie Divine presence in 
the temple. This idea, however, was below the 
religioim level of the highest Greek literature, in 
which it does not make much appearance ; but it 
played a great part in popular belief and super- 
stition, as well as in actuu ritual. Especially, a 
serpent with large cheeks, called pareia^^ w^hich 
was believed to he fiiendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 

* For Phrygia, see Journal qf HelUnieStudus, 1882, etc. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wo^fe Easpedition, pp. 91-93. The present 
writer has seen many other Piddian or Isauiian examples. 
Bohde {PsydiOf p. 679) thinks that the lion was used as 
denoting the fourth grade in Ifitbraio initiation, and Cumont 
{Monum, relat, au Cult de MiUiras, p. 178) inclines to agree 
with hhn. This cannot be correct. It leaves the sex out of 


Moount : see the two following pengrapha 
t Perxot^ op. eit. iv. p. 772. 
t See ^w, $ VL 



form of a serpent became father of the god-bull by 
Kora or Persephone his daughter (see the quo- 
tation in note to § 111 (2)) ; and the initiated 
fondled a pareias serpent in imitation ol this.* 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes, 
{e.g, Alexander the Great) that a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea tliat the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms : a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost the 
embodiment to human eyes of, Jilsculapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meilicliios, and in 
general of most heroic and daemonic conceptions, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in graves, was 
regarded by popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead ; and, when a serpent took pos- 
session of any gi'ave in this way, there was a 
general tendency to regard the person there buried 
as being peculiarly active and efficacious, i.e. as a 
hero.t The dead man, again, has become identi- 
fied with the Divine nature ; and the serpent there- 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its (jiithonian aspect, i.e. as connected with the 
world of death. The Agathos Daimon, a Chtho- 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes with a liiinian head). See B, § V. 

The worship of the god -serpent at Hierapolia 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley J has played 
some part in the formation of Chiistian legend; 
the sacred serpent is there called the Echidna, and 
is described as the po>verful enemy of St. John 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the sacredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unw orthy of an educated person ; but some 
peculiarly^ sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 
Folias, retained a hold on general opinion. Ai^lian 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only tlie Argives refrained from killing serpents. 

(12) Sacredness of wild animals, — Obviously, there 
is not the slightest appearance that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion w^as founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propitiate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asia Minor which we take 
to be the centre and origin of its religious ideas, 
the great central plateau, wild animals can iiardly 
have been a serious danger w’ithin historical times. 
The country is ojien, and there is such total 
absence of cover § that beasts of i)rey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
great plains are the most perfectly level known in 
the world. As a rule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild life, and none of the greater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
country deer w ould be a difficult prey ; and when 
human skill WTought ont some irrigation, found 
water, where it was not accessible on the sur- 
face, by sinking very deep wells, and introduced 
great herds of domesticated animals, the wild 
beasts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 

* yw tvfi(S»K$9 r$/f fAmufMifM i dik nikwm 

ffuf it imv tZroCf inXMo/MPte niXatw tSw vtktvfUmr 

piemens Alex. Protr^t. ii. 16 ; cf. Amobius, v. 21 ; Foucart, 
Assodationa Beligieuwa). 

t Strictly, every dead man was a hero ; but such ones were 
heroes par exeelUnoe. 

i Ramsay, Citiea and Bishoprieg qf Phry^t i. pp. 61, 87. 

§ The central plains were known as Aicyfon, the treeless 
region, two centuries before Christ, in tiiie first glimpse of them 
that the records permit ; and other oonsiderations diow that 
this state bad existed for a long time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves onl^r in the 
broken ground of the surrounding mountains,* and 
in some of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly bare aud shelterless). Thus the greater 
beasts of prey must have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical life as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rulers and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it is probable tliat this condition of things fostered 
the tendency to regard them as sacred by some 
sort of religious substitute for a game law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous. Various quite harmless species 
occur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the population in recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given full omjortunity for wild life to in- 
crease to its naturai limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years | 
or more, wild animals in the plateau must prol^bly | 
have derived their sacredness from other considera- I 
tions than the terror and danger that they caused ; | 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the I 
origin lay in their noble qualities of strength and 
swiftness, and in their association with the Divine | 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 1 

IV. Sacred Places. — (1) Mountains. — If a! 
stone could be holy, much more could a great rock 
or a mountain be regarded as the home or the em- | 
bodiment of the Divine power. t Mount Argmus, 
the lofty mountain whicli towers above Caesarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly 13,000 feet, 
was regarded as a god or as an image of the god, 
and by it men took a solemn oath ; on the coins of 
Caesarea it is the regular type, taking the place 
which the image of a god occupies in most coins 
of Hellenic or Uellenized cities. On coins of Pros- 
tanna in Pisidia, Mount Viaros is represented in a 
similar way, and it, too, was evidently regarded by 
the people who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The identification proposed in the Historical Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor (p. 407) for Mt. Viaros rests 
chiefly J on a certain similarity in the situation 
of the lofty peak, which towers over Egerdir and 
the great lake called b}'* the ancients Limnai, 
to Argmoa rising out of the level Cappadocian 
plateau. 

Then in general it is probable or certain that 
the Great God was adored on the tops of other 
mountains. An example from another Cappado- 
cian hill is proved by an inscription found on the 
8ammit.§ The lofty mountain, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, north-west from Tyana, 
seems to have home the same name, Argceus, as 
the Ceesarean mountain ; and in that case it prob- 
ably had a similar sacred character. The Bithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the names of Papas 
(* father’) and Attis || on the tops of mountains. 

In the rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, one of the 
figures, evidently a personage of great importance 
on account of his size,1F is represented as standing, 
or rather striding, with his feet on the summits of 
two mountains. The Divine nature rests on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stand on 

* The present writer has there seen bears and boars often ; 
panthers and leopards are reported to exist. 

t ip^ KarsrcdiMMff xai Out tuu tptus mm mymkpm (Max. Tyr, 
viiL 8) ; graves on hill-tops, Puchstein, jRsiwn in Kl. p. 228. 

t The order of Hierocles and the established identffloation of 
surrounding cities place Prostanna somewhere there. 

{ Ramsay, in Btul. Corresp. Hell. 1883, p. 322. 

I Surely Attis must mean ‘ king ’ or ‘ prince.* 

^ Perrot, Histoire de I’Artt iv. p. 639. 


their own sacred animals. * Again, in that same 
rock-temple, several of the sacred animals stand 
with tJieir feet placed on the top of high squared 
pedestals; and the so-called 'Niobe’ on Mt. 
Sipylns, which is beyond doubt an image of the 
goddess Cybele, sits with her feet resting on tw'o 
similar pedestals, f Those pedestals are probably 
to be interpreted as holy pillars (such as those at 
Gnossos in Crete, pictured in Mr. Evans’ article. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1901, p. 110). The 
present writer formerly interpreted them as moun- 
tains;:!: but in the art as practised at Boghaz- 
Keui the type of the sacred mountain was rounded 
in form and broken in outline, and it seems hardly 
permissible to suppose that two types so diilerent 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same conception. 

The truth may indeed probably be that the 
sacred stone when unshaped and rude derived its 
holiness, in some cases, from being regarded as 
representative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing for the whole ^ust as the bull’s head 
stands for the god-bull, § ill (2)), or the miniature 
for the vast reality. The omphalos, on wliich 
Apollo sits or stands, would then be a sort of 
miniature of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, beyond doubt that origin- 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. Argseus, 
was considered sacred, because on it rhere rested 
a vague formless Divine presence and power, whose 
might dominated the country round. This becomes 
all the more clear when one considers the sacred 
caves : see the following paragraph. 

(2) Sacred caves and mountain glens. — Many 
sacred caves are known : as, for example, Steunos, 
the cave of Cybele, near Aizani, described by Mi 
J. G. C. Anderson in Annual of British Sch. Ath., 
1897-8, p. 56 ; the cave of Leto or Cybele, beside 
Hierapolis, described in CUies and Bishopr^ of 
Phrygia, i. p. 89 ; the cave of Zeus on Mt. Dicte in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; etc. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from cities, full of the impressiveness and religious 
awe of wild and majestic nature. Along with 
caves in the stricter sense we may class deep 
gorges and glens among the mountams, in which 
holy places of Anatolia were often situated. They 
are roofed with the sky, instead of with a covering 
of rock. 

In those caves and gorges the Divine power 
w^as not worshipped in any visible embodiment. 
The human mind was impressed by the vague 
formless presence of the Divine nature in such 
solitarv places, and went there to worship. So, 
in modem times, at the head of the deep romantic 
gorge of Ibriz, where the great springs of the river 
of Oybistra-Heraclea How forth from the rock in 
surroundings of impressive grandeur, the rude 
peasants from the neighbouring village come and 
tie a rag to the tree by the great fountain ; and, 
if you ask the reason why they do so, they reply 
in simple phrase, ' Dede var,' which is the nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty words 
can make to exmressing their sense of present 
Divine power.§ In ancient times men had the 
same thought, that the Divine power was clearly 
manifested for the benefit of man at Ibriz ; and 
they expressed it similarly by votive ofierings, as 

* See above, S III : the figures are shown inPsRot, Hittoin, 
iv. p. 637. 

t Journal of Hell. Stud. 1882, p. 80. 

i As quoted in the previous note. 

S Deae doubtless means originally * ancestor * : it is the name 
applied to those heroized personages worshipped in the Twhet 
common all over the country : the Turbe always contains or 
is built above the grave of the Dede, who is sometimes a known 
historical figure, sometimes a mythical personage, sometimes 
I one whose very name has been lorgotteii, and who is simply 
I ‘the Dede: See below, f YIH (6). 
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ive may be sure. But they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways; and above all 
other forms they expressed it in a ^eat rock 
sculpture, showing the god presenting his gifts of 
com and wine to the king of the land. The river 
makes this part of the dry Lycaonian plain into a 
garden ; and the god has given the river, making it 
flow forth from his holy mountain at the head of 
that deep gorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
sky. The king is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
robes : the god wears a peasant’s dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benedt of 
man. Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably as at Ibriz. In the ords 
in which St. Paul appealed to a simple audience of 
Lycaonians, the fountains of Ibriz are a witness to 
the Divine power, that it did good and gave men 
fraitfnl seasons, filling their liearts with food and 
gladness (Ac 14^^). The speaker knew his audience, 
and caught the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sounded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, which has been 
so often mentioned above, was of this class. A I 
mile away from the great city, up a gorge in the 
side of a rocky hill, tw'o chambers with vertical 
walls cut in the rocks (the human hand having 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the sky, and connected by a 
narrow passage, leading from one to the other, | 
constitute the temple and place of worship. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa- 
docian sanctuary of Komana, in a glen of the 
Anti-Taurus, where the river Sams flows in its 
winding channel deep down among the lofty 
mountains. To the same class, too, l^longed one 
of the holy places of Ephesus. Besides the familiar 
and famous home of the Ephesian Artemis, which 
lay out in the open plain near the city and close to 
the isolated holy hill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there was another seat of her worship in a 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more sequestered place re- 
tained its sanctity alongside of the more famous 
temple. The account given of it has been trans- 
formed by adaptation to the later Greek mytho- 
logy of Artemis ; and the true old Anatolian aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the birth of the 
goddess had occurred : there an annual festival 
and assembly {pansgyris) was celebrated: there 
were hoth an ancient temple with archaic images 
and a later temple with Greek statues : there an 
association of Kouretes, evidently a society meet- 
ing in the worship of the goddess,* csdlea by an 
ancient Anatolian and Cretan name, had its centre 
and ^lebrated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of Ephesus had been changed to a Chris- 
tian form, the city had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the g^t temple in the plain and the 
church called Maria in the city (where the Council 
of A.D. 431 was held) : f there was also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the mountains on the 
south of the plain (to which the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annual pilgnmage 
down to the present day, calling the place Panagia 
Kapulu, the Virgin of the Door).J 

(3) Sacred springs and lakes. — In the holy place 
of Ibriz we have found that the awe attaching to 
glens amid the mountains was inseparable from 
the similar religious emotion suggested by bounti- 
ful sprags. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without water is a desert ; but if water is given 

* See CU,iM and BUkopHes of Phrygia, L p. 96 ff. ; ii. pp. 359, 
680 f. ; below, { VIII (6). 

L ^ ry jmXwfMty : see ftbove, V<^ 

F The Ronum Catholics of Smyrna have taken np this place 
during the last ten years, calling it the house where the Yiigm 
lived after St John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 


or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, then, 
was the gift of God ; and the modern name applied 
to such great springs, Builn-verdi (‘God hath 
given ’), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. A fine spring * w'hich 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side of 
Lake Caralis (Bey Sheher), and floN\s down to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient sculptures 
of obviously religious character, which are carved 
on the side of a small chaml)er built at the edge of 
the springs, so that the water seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of which the neareNt 
wall of the chamber is built. 

The fountain was the gift of God. The belief is 
distinctly dillerent from the Greek idea of the 
Naiad nymph who lives in and gives life to tiie 
spring; and yet the two ideas readily pass into 
one another. The Greek mind was filled with the 
sense of joy and life that the spring suggests ; the 
spring was the life of a goil ; and the life of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
w*as pictured as a Divine maiden, human in form 
and cnaracter and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young. The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, because given by God, and at the same 
time it was conceived as the home and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of worship, the 
mother of the life of the fields which derive their 
fertility from its waters, and ultimately, too, the 
mother of the heroes and men who are born beside 
it and fed from its produce. This la'<t idea appears 
still in its earlier lonn in Ilimh ii. where the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons ‘ to w hoiii the G3'gican 
lake gave birth.* But from this it is an easy s.tep 
to the Greek idea of the Naiad ; and we see that 
the step has been taken in Uuul, vi. 22, where the 
Naiad nymphs in the Troad bear two noble sons 
to the hero ox -herd. The ultimate cause of sacred- 
ness, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of aqueducts ( L*lin. Ep. viii. 8. 20. 5 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 22; Sen. Ep. 41). 

When the spring was of hot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin were 
equally or even more conspicuous. Many such 
springs arc known to have been the scene of a 
specif worship, and doubtless all w'ere so. The 
Divine power was clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sacred jdwie into a re- 
ligious centre or Hicron. — Naturidly, some of the 
sacred places became much more famous and im- 
portant than others. The circumstances that pro- 
duced such fame and importance belong to the 
history of each individual locality. It was the 
needs, the numbers, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding population that made some shrines neater 
than others. Holy places in very secluded situa- 
tions could hardly Income very important as re- 
ligious centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great Uiera were usually 
connected with some centre of population, where 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on which see § VIII (7) and 
§ VII (9)) caused the growth of a large establish- 
ment, wliose influence became recognized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its orminal wor- 
shippers. Such, for example, w^ere the Bontio and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the two Uiera of the Cappadocian Zeus at Venasa 
and at Tyana, the Hieron of the Milyadic Zeus 
or Sabazios, mentioned by iElius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that is described in consider- 
able detail in the writer’s Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. ch. ix., though the identification 
is not there mentioned), the Hieron of Leto and 
Lairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hierapolis (ih. ch. 
iv.), and many others. 

• Eflatun Bunar, ‘ Plato’g Spring’ : Eist. Osogr, As. Min. p. 8BL 
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It is not the case, however, that those great 
Eiera were later in growth than the cities beside 
which or in which they were situated. In many 
eases it was the Hieron which caused the city to 
grow by attracting population. But a large popu- 
lation required a suitable home, and the town 
where people should dwell could in many cases not 
be situated exactly at the holy place, and must 
be placed at some distance. At Ephesus it is 
highly probable that the place among the moun- 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
was believed to have been l>orn, and where Mystciria 
were regularly performed, was the true old holy 
place; but the Hieron grew in the open valley, 
tieside an isolated hill, which formed a convenient 
centre for the growing population. 

(5) Sacred places in the religion of Greece. — It 
is obvious how entirely pre-Hellenic this reliuitm 
was, so far as we have yet desciilw^d it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to tlic religion tliat we 
are familiar wdth as (Ireek. Not a single feature 
which we regard as chanicteristically Hellenic is 
api>arcnt in it. And vet, to everything that we 
have described, parallefs can be cite<l from religious 
foundati(»ns in the strictly Cireek lands. Behind 
Greek religion proper there lies, far away back, 
that old anicomc worship in mountain solitudes 
and mysterious caves, or on mountain to^^s, like 
that of Hera on Mount Ocha in Eubrea, or of 
Zeus on Mount Lycaeus in Auadia; and the ino^t 
barbarous of the rude symbolic images of Anatolia, 
com]>ounded of i»artN of animals, are not more abso- 
lutely un-Hellcnic than the Arcadian horse-headed 
Demeter. That early religion of the Greek lands 
seems to ha^e been tfie religion of the aboriginal 
race w’ho eiatiora ted the Mvceniean civilisation of 
Crete and the .Egean Islands, and, above all, of the 
Argolic valley and other parts of the West AigHan 
coa^^tland, the people whom Prof. W. Ridgeway 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up : see below, B, I. 

V. Relation of ’the ouiginal aniconic Re- 
ligion TO Image -WoKsniP. — (1) Coexistence of 
the Uoo kinds of worship . — We have spoken of that 
primitive religion as aniconic, as reverencing the 
Divine nature without giving it any deliiiite form ; 
and yet we have l>een forced often to sjieak of the 
rude images in w'hich that primiti>e conception of 
the Deity was expressed. The truth seems to be 
that the inconsistency, in w’liieh we find ourselves 
involved, lies in the religion from the beginning. 
Probably it w’as at no time absolutely aniconic 
and impersonal : doubtless there was alw'ays in the 
popular conceptions a deep-seated and nnconquer- 
able tendency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like bunion or 
animal form. Tlie anthropomorphic side alone was 
steadily developed in the growth of Hellenism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconic side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagement both continued 
strong and important, until they were forced into 
the b^kgroiind by the invasion of the formed and 
completed Hellenic civilization, with its philo- 
sophic scepticism about the old religion in theory 
and its anthropomorphic orthodoxy in practice. 
But even then toose native characteristics wrere far 
from being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitious and secret mysterious rites, and, 
Wthe most part, even the educated tolerated them 
and accorded a moderate amount of recognition to 
them. 

Again, even in the latest period, when image- 
worship was apparently universal, the old, vague, 
Impersonal conception of the Divine nature was 
not extirpated, but remained still vigorous. No 
Inconsistency was felt between the aniconic and 
the iconic ^rsonal idea. All the stages in this 


long process of development conld perfectly well 
exist at the wme time. Two or three centuries 
after Christ, it is evident from many inscriptions 
that the fiopular mind often thought of and spoke 
about ‘the God,* or *the just God,* or ‘the pious 
and just God,* as the vague, formless Divine 
power. The people were all acquainted with and 
reverenced both tne purely human representations 
of the Greek religious art and the barbarou'? sym- 
bolic images of primitive Anatolian w^orsbip. But 
still their mind was also occupied writh a mysteri- 
ous power behind them. 

Similarly, we must reco^ize that from the 
earliest stage the germs of image- woi ship and 
anthrojiomorphisni were not w’anting. 

(2) Votive images and representations of the Deity. 

I — The need for some outw'ard and material repre- 
sentation of religious conceptions seems to have 
been felt e>pecially in approaching the Divine 
nature with j>iayeis and vows, and in making 
acknowledgment of and expiation for neglect or dis- 
obedience. The worshijjpers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or spring or 
stone, and they desired to leave there either some 
token of their reveience or some reminder of their 
own person and their own needs, or perhaps both. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated otierings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine jmwer, e.g. axes to the god with the axe in 
the Diota*an cave of Crete, or representations of 
the liume and nature of the Deity. The most 
characteristic of those representations were the 
shrines {vaoL), on which see below, (3). Further, in 
evidence of their p-atitude when they paid their 
vow, or of their penitence w hen they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will and power, they 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of the 
body in which they had suffered punishment, just 
as the modem peasant ties a rag from his clothing 
on a sacred tree beside the old sacred fountain. 

(3) Shrines {ncu)i). — Most typical among the 
votive offerings of Anatolian religion are the 
shrines or naoi, wdiich filled so large a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artemis - worship in 
Eldiesus. The naoi of Artemis are described at 
some length in vol. i. p. 606. Here w e have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. We 
seem to find the oldest known form of the tmos in 
the colo^sal figure of the so-called Niobe in Mt. 
Sijiylus, which is indubitably an image of the 
goddess (whether Cybele or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and which is prob- 
ably the ancient statue of the Mother - Goddess 
described by Pausanias as the work of Broteas. 
This image w^e take to be rather a votive repre- 
sentation than intended as a cult^-statue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems to prove its 
votive character : it is a token of the piety of the 
dedicator, not an image set up to be the object of 
wwship for others, though doubtless some cultus 
w'ould be established here by the dedicator as part 
of his pious act. 

Other very archaic examples of the same char- 
acter are probably the Cyb^e betw’ecn her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* and the little figure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wail of the Midas city.f 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of the Mother - Goddess in her 
sacred cave ; he imagined her as of vaguely-human 
form, for she to whom man owes his birth can- 
not be wholly unlike the human form : he tried to 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
tympanon. This primitive idea, worked on the 

• Journal of HdUnis Studies, 1884, p. 246. 

t Ib. 1882, p. 42. 
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rocks, was developed in numberless small votive 
works in tena-ootta or marble or silver ; and many 
examples of those in the cheaper materials ore 
found at most of the seats of ^atolian worship. 
See also voL L p. 606. 

VI. The Diyins in Human Foem and Char- 
acter. — If various animals seemed suitable ex- 
raessions or embodiments of the might of the 
Divine nature, the human analogy most of all 
affected the mind, and commended itself as proper 
to convey some idea of the Godhead. That the 
anthropomorphic tendency existed from the begm- 
ning alongside of other forms of expression which 
have been described, seems indubitable (just as the 
aniconic idea has been traced as surviving even in 
the most developed iconic t^eriod) ; and it has 
given rise to far the largest mass of m^'th. 

(1) ThA Great Mother , — The chanusteristic which 
specially distinguishes the Anatolian religion is its 
conception of the Divine Being as the mother, not 
the father, of mankind. This feature runs through 
the social system and the history of the land. 
Strong traces of Mutterrecht have been observed 
and collected by several 'xmters. Even in the 
Grseco-Roman period, when those traces had al- 
most disappeared from the cities owing to the 
spread of Greek manners, women magistrates are 
very fr^uently alluded to. 

Ine life of man was conceived in that old religion 
as coming from the Great Mother : the heroes of 
the land were described as the sons of the goddess, 
and at death they returned to the mother who 
bore them. The god, the male element in the 
Divine nature, was conceived as a secondary figure 
to the Great Mother; he was recognized as only 
an incidental and subsidiary actor in the drama of 
nature and of life, while the permanent feature of 
the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the kindly 
protecting and teaching power. In later develop- 
ment, under the influence of external conditions 
and foreign immigration, more importance (especi- 
ally in the exoteric cult) was attached to the god : 
see § VIII (7). 

That conception of the Divine power w'as 
prompted and strengthened by the physical char- 
acter of the land. The great plateau, where the 
religion had its ancient home, was separated from 
the sea by broad and lofty mountain walls (and 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged) ; 
and its character tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
insignificance of man, and his absolute dependence 
on uie Divine power.* But the Divine was kind, 
lavish of good gifts in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and eve^thing that was 
needed; but all those good things required skill 
and work and obedience to the divinely taught 
methods, in order to take advantage of them. Dis- 
obedience to the Divine commands meant ruin and 
unproductiveness. Obedience w'as the prime neces- 
sity. With patience and observance the children 
of the earth found that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That character is ^rmanently impressed on the 
history of the land and the people ; not vigour 
and initiative, but receptivity and impressibility, 
swayed the spirit of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks 
their fate throughout histoiy ; f and this spirit 
c^ be seen as a continuous force, barely percep- 
tible at any moment, yet powerful in the long-run, 
acting on every new people, and subtly influencing 

*See the art. on *GeogTimhioal Conditions determining 
History and Religion in Asia lUDor’ in the Oeog^'aphieal Jowr^ 
nait Sept. 1902, where the subject is more fully treated. 

t See the art. in tha Otagraphioai Journal, as in previous 
notib 


every new religion that came into the land. Thus, 
for example, the earliest trace of the higii venera* 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Christian loligion 
is in a Phrygian inscription of the 2nd cent ; and 
the earliest example ot a holy place consecrated to 
the Mother of God as already mmost a Divine per- 
sonality is at Ephesus, where her home among the 
moimtains* is probably as old as the Coun^ of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431. 

In regard to the nature of the Goddess-Motler, 
it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
vol. i. p. 605 on the nature of Diana : that whole 
article may be assumed here. 

(2) The growth of mythology as the story of the 
Great Mother , — The Great Mother, 
evidently, was often imagined simply as the 
Divine guardian and i>rotectiiig motlier, without 
any distmctly sexual character being tiiought of. 
But her character as the mother could not be 
separated from the sexual idea in the popular 
mind ; and, naturallj’, it is on this side that most 
of the mythology and dramatic action connected 
With the Divine story originates. The mystery of 
life, the succession of child to parent and of ciop 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and animal 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the ]»rimitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 
these phenomena as manifestations of tlie same 
ultimate Divine power. The custom of killing a 
human being in the field that his life may pass 
into the coming crop and make it giow well, is 
clearly implied m the legend of Lityerses at Cel- 
eense. Similarly, the life of the tree is the life of 
the Dryad or Nymph. Each form can pass into 
the others, if the suitable situation occurs. 

The life of nature begins anew every spring. 
This process is the life of the Great Mother : her 
child is bom every jear. Sometimes this birth 
w'as imagined as originating through her own 
innate pow'er ; she combined, as it were, the male 
and the female principle in herself. In Caria and 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 
supreme god was bisexual, and some repulsive 
legends were founded on this barbarous idea. 
These are probably not strictly Anatolian ; they 
are distortions of the original thought, for a male 
deity imagined as endow'ed with some bisexual 
characteristics does not explain the continuance 
and perpetuation of the life of natuie. Tliey 
probably arose among immigrant peoples, like the 
Carians, wdiose national character substituted a 
god for a mother-goddess as the supreme concep- 
tion of Di\ inity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea wras on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian religious 
symbolism ; and little mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Great 
Mother conceives through the influence of some 
flow er or fruit, or in some other non-sexual way, 
os in the birth of Attis at Pe8sinus.t Not un- 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
the god -serpent was the father of the Divine 
child. 

But more characteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, is it to describe the 
Divine life more exactly according to the analogy 
of the natural w'orld. The Divine nature is then 
imapned as divided between the two sexes ; there 
is the god and the goddess, and the process of the 
Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal action of 
the Divine pair and the birth of a new oflspring : 
thus we find that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, etc.) 
or the Daughter (Kora, etc.), are all assumed as 
essential to the drama of Divine life in numerous 
cults and myths. 

While we cannot penetrate, in the dearth of 
* See above, I IV (2). t Paiiianlae, viL 17. 
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evidence, to the earliest forms of these sacred 
myths and of the cult usages with which they are 
connected, it seems onlj reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple and self-consistent 
form. The view which forces itself on us is that 
the drama of the Divine life was at iirst understood 
and presented to the worshippers in some single 
and aefinite form at a time, and not in a confused 
mixture of ditl'erent forms. In this ancient ritual 
the goildess is generally the important and essen- 
tial Bgiire, while the god is an adjunct needed for 
the pro]x;r development of her life, who passes out 
of notice when he has fulfilled his part in the 
drama; and in many cases the union of the tw'o 
is described as a crime against some law, or actu- 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominable cbaracter, which bometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths oJ[ the goddess and the god. — Some- 
times the union the goddess anil tlie god is 
pictured under the forms of agriculture, as of 
Demcter with lasion ‘in the thrice-plouglied fal- 
low field.’ Thus the goddess hears the Divine 
child ; but lasion is slain by the thunderbolt ; for 
a life must be given in priinitive ritual that the 
crop may acquire the power to grow. This cult 
myth (lepdf X^yos) is connected witli the Saiiiothra- 
ciaii ^lysteries and with Crete, two ancient centres 
of the primitive population, wliich we may now call 
Pelasgiau, using the same name that the Creeks 
used, though modern scholars long ridiculed it. 

Most important and most instructive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the idea, de- 
scribed above in 111(7), that the Divine j>u\ver 
and the Divine life are revealed in the nature of 
tile bee. As we have seen, the form of the Ephesian 
goildess (a form not restricted to Ephesus, but 
widely prevalent in Lydian and Phrj'gian cities) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of tlie bee 
than of the woman. Now, the life of the queen bee 
(as described in the Envyclojnedia Britanniea'^j 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol- 
lowing terms) is the best explanation of the Attis 
legend. As regards reproduction, the opinion was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herself 
sufficient without any male bee, or that the male 
principle W'as conveyed to the queen without her 
coming into contact with a male. But it has been 
clearly proved that the queen conies into relation 
with a male bee while taking a flight in the air ; 
and if she does not find a mate w ithin three weeks 
of her birth the power of intercourse seems to 
become lost. In the intercourse the male i.s robbed 
of the organs concerned ; and thus mutilated is 
left to perish on the ground. His existence seenl^ 
to have no object apart from the queen bee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in life. This description applies with striking 
exactness to the relation between the Mother- 
Goddess and the god, w'hu (as we have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insignifi- 
cant personage apart from his relation to her. 
We most here anticipate w^hat is said in later 
sections as to the character and original import- 
ance of the Goddess-Mother, and as to the growth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring ont the bee nature in her Ufe- 
histoiT. The gem consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angiy at 
the outrage : she mutilated the a^ilant, or caused 
him to be mutilated (exsectis virllibus semivirum 
iradidit). Even the false but not unnatural opinions 
about the impregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Goddess. 

The myths riot in variations on this ugly theme, 
and we need not allude to them, except in so far 
M they are necessary for understanding the facts. 


The god, though mutilated, must still be living in 

S trfect form, tor the life of nature (w'hose annual 
oom he represents) is renewed in perfection every 
year; and accordingly the myth sometimes tells 
that the penalty was inflicted vicariously, iTroardcat 
6 Zeds roD ic/moD rods itiSd/M)us ^puy fUaois ippixf/e rots 
k6Xvois t^s Arjovs, rifitapLav if/evdrj rijs ^lalas crvpirXoKTjs 
iKTLvvdwv, where there is an obvious reference to the 
treatment which the sacred instructions prescribe 
for domesticated animals. * F urther, purelj' fanciful 
developments in Greek myth produced such tales 
as that the goddess was a lover of the god, and 
mutilated him in jealousy, or that the mutilation 
was intended to compel and enforce cliastity. 
Such tales are al>solutely ojiposed to the original 
Anatolian idea, which is intended to account for 
the fruitfulness and new* life of nature. The 
subject oliered a good opening for attack to the 
Christian polemical w riters, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Firmicus Maternus, Arnobius, etc. ; and tliey are 
our best authorities. The accounts which they 
give, hitleous as they are and concentrating atten- 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor- 
rectly stating facts : it w*ould have ruined their 
ettect if they had not been recognized as true 
statement of facts. Moreover, the.v are corrobor- 
ated in various details by pagan authorities ; and 
as a whole they hear the unmistakable stamp of 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

The myths in their older form, as distinguished 
from the fanciful variations, are obviously in the 
closest relation to the ritual ; they are simply 
descriptions of the drama as represented in the 
sacreii rites. 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world : Demeter 
as the mare meets the horse Zeus, Pasiphae became 
the cow*, and so on. I’opular and poetic imagina- 
tion, which sported in the most licentious fashion 
w’itli all those myths ot the Divine unions, w'orked 
out this ela^s of tales especially with the most 
diabolical and repuKive ingenuity ; and it is in 
the degraded conception of the Divine nature 
implied in these al^minable fantastic develop- 
ments that the Christians w'ho inveighed against 
the pagan religion found their most telling weapons. 
The mythology that grew* around this subject would 
in itself make* a large subject ; but, though it pos- 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social cu>«tom.s, it has little value from a re- 
ligious point of view. 

These exaggerated and really distorted myths 
did not remain mere tales. Tliey reacted on the 
ritual, W'hicb grew and elaborated itself and took 
in new elements in the lapse of time. But in this 
process of elaboration there was no real religious 
development, but simply degradation.^ 

(4) Tfic birth and death of the Divine wUure . — 
The mystery of birth is matched by the mystery 
of death, and the one occupied the mind of the 
primitive Anatolian peoples os much as the other. 
Death w as regarded and imagined by them under 
i similar illustrative forms drawm ^ from external 
nature ; and the Divine nature, which is the model 
and prototype of all tlie activity of man, w'as seen 
living and dying in the life of trees and plants, of 
grass and oom. The recurring death of nature, 
the bright and beautiful luxuriance of spring cut 
ott’ in its prime by the sun of summer, the joy and 
w armth of the summer alternating w'ith the cold- 
ness and darkness of the long severe winter on the 
Anatolian plateau, the light of day transformed 
into the deadness of night, furnished a series of 
expressions of the same principle ; and mythology 
and cult are full of them. In numberl^ locu 
varieties the same truth is expressed : the youi^ 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joy of hu 
*SMa]x>ve,iIIl(71)i 
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art : Marsyas the street rustic musician vies with 
the god, and is by the god imng up on the plane 
tree and flayed : Hylas is drowned m the fountain 
by the nymph who longs for him and takes him 
away to nerself from the earth : the twelve chil- 
dren of Niobe are all slain by the wrath and arrows 
of the god: Achilles must die young, and his 
grave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
m Elis, in the Troad, on tlie south Russian coasts. 
The eternal contradiction repeats itself : the life 
of nature is slain, yet reappears : it is slain by the 
Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power: the god slays the god: on tliis, 
mythology plays in endless variations of the same 
tale. 

With this obvious fact of the death of nature, 
its birth is equally' obviously connected. The life 
of nature never ends : it dies only to Imj bom, 
diflerent and yet the same. Men mourn for the 
dead god, and immediately their mourning is 
turned to joy, for the god is reborn. The mourn- 
ing over Actis in the I’hrygian worship of Cybele 
W'as succeeded by the Hilar la^ as tlie lamentation 
for Adonis or ‘ Thammuz yearly wounded * in Syria 
"was followed by the rejoicmg over his rejuvenation. 

With this subject the largest and the most valu- 
able class of myths is connected ; but the few 
examples which have been quoted above must 
sudice. 

VII. Ritual and Ceremonial.— We have 
spoken of the growth of mythology before speak- 
ing of the ritual in which the Anatolian religious 
ideas sought to express themselves. This order 
must not be taken as implying the opinion that 
myth is, either logically or chronologically, prior 
to ritual. On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
myth is secondary : myth grows around the rite, 
and explains it or justifies it or enlarges it to 
the popular mind. But myth begins from the very 
origin of ritual, and there was probably never a 
time when rite existed free from myth. The human 
mind must from the beginning describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
the religious nte ; and its thought and fancy and 
description express themselves as myth. But the 
ritual has perished, while fragments of the mytho- 
logy have TOen preserved; and it is through the 
myths, compared with some rare pieces of evidence 
about the rites, that we penetrate back to the 
ritual. 

(1) The origin of ritual, — The ritual of the 
Anatolian religion is very imperfectly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it is founded entirely 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the model 
according to which human life must be arranged. 
The god, or rather the Goddess - Mother, is the 
teacher, protector, corrector, and guide for an obe- 
dient family of children. W hat they ought to do is 
to imitate the Divine life and practise the divinely 
revealed methods. The ritual is the whole body 
of Divine teaching. The sacrifice, as the method 
whereby man can approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has bsen revealed by God ; so the 
god was at the beginning the first priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition Mfore successive genera- 
tions of mankind of the original life of the JDivine 
beings. The successive priests in the cultus were 
each of them representative for the time being of 
the god ; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. 

In accordance with this principle various reliefs 
are to be explained, in which the representation is 
grouped in diflerent zones : in the upjier zone the 
Divine figures appear in their own proper circle of 
circumstances ; in the lower zone the Divine figures 
appear as brought into relations with mankind, 
their worshippers, and, a.g., as teaching men the 
method of sacrifice and onering. One of the best 


examples has been published by an old traveller, 
Wagener, in his hiscr, rec, en Asie Mineure, pi. i. 
It is still in existence, and will be republisht^ in 
the proper chapter of the Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, iii. 

Ac(X>rding to our view, then, the Anatolian 
religious ritual was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and actions of tiie Divine life. The 
important stages in human life were embraced 
therein ; and human individuals made their lives 
right and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. 

This is a large subject. It is as wide as the life 
of the ancient Anatolian races, and in its full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the march of conquerors and of immi- 
gration, for all those events affected and mtHiitied 
ritual. Here we touch on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstances favoured the preserva- 
tion, throughout the dominance of paganism, of an 
important 2>art of the primitive ritual under the 
foiTO of Hysteria in many of its original seats, not 
merely in Anatolia, but also in Attica, Samothrace, 
etc. The primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 

ure, but were adulterated by many additions; 

ut still they remained ; and if we had a complete 
I knowledge of the Hysteria, we could go far to 
recover tlie primitive "loinis. It is necessary here 
to treat together the Anatolian and the Greek 
Mysteries, anticipating part B. 

(2) The Mysteries, — The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasgian tribes was overlaid but not de- 
stroyed by later religious forms of more ‘ Hellenic ’ 
character. In mythology this is expressed bj’ tales 
of the conquest of the old deities by younger gods, 
Kronos or Saturn by Zeus or J upiter, Mar^yas by 
Apollo, etc. In such cases the old religion, though 
conquered, is not extirpated, but only submerg^. 
It takes a long time, and much mucation, to 
eradicate a reli‘don from the popular heart : the 
hearts of the educated ami privileged classes aie 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinctly higher platform than the 
old, or is of an uncompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form as magic 
and witchcraft and rites proscribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stigmatized as 
devils : see B, §§ I, V ; C, § III (5). 

But in this case the new religion was not un- 
compromising, but singularly accommodating in 
type. Its spirit was polytheistic and eclectic in 
the highest degree. It had little objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or new. Where laws existed in the Greek cities 
forbidding the introduction of ‘new gods,* the 
intention was rather political than religious : the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
w ould disturb the delicate equilibrium of Hellenic 
city-constitution, and especially anything that 
would prove self-assertive or bigoted, and would 
tend to subvert the established city religion, 
which formed an essential element of the city- 
constitution, and was to a great extent political 
in character : see B, § IV (14). 

Accordingly, the old forms persisted in the form 
of Mysteries, sanctioned by the State as ancient 
and holy, yet distinctly regarded as a survival not 
quite in keeping with the true Hellenic religion. 
The old gods were still considered and reverenced 
as gods, admitted as members of the Hellenic 
Pantheon ; and though Zeus was nominally the 
supreme god, yet in some ways the old gods whom 
h£had dethroned were esteemed more holy and more 
efficacious than he. The name Hysteria, which 
was given to the ancient rites, was indicative of 
an element of secrecy, and a certain uncanny char- 
acter, as of ideas which were not to be admitted 
as pi^ of ordinary life. 
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What, then, were the Mysteries? In what lay 
their essential character ? Before trying to answer 
this question we most point out that, though there 
is in the general view a distinct separation be- 
tween Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic gods, yet in practice and in detail they pass 
into one another, so that it is impossible in some 
cases to say what category certain rites fall under. 
But there is a general type characterizing all the 
cults called Mysteriee; and, as we shall see, the 
great Mysteries were in Homan times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
Phrygian Mysteries, os they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers ; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Myjstevia was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the Mystei'ia 
of Greece proper ; and not because they were con- 
sidered there so mystic and se[)arate from ordinary 
religion as they were in Greece pro|)er. In the 
<‘ilie8 of Asia Minor, ho\Never, the Greek or 
Hellenic \iews of religion became steadily more 
fllcctive ; and as those views giew stronger, the 
native religion was more and more felt to of the 
nature of Mysteria. 

(3) Nature of the Mysteries. — In the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether througii contact with some other 
race or through^ome other educational influence), 
the idea of the recurring death and new birth of 
the natural world — regarded, of course, as the 
annual death andrebiith of the DiNine life — was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera- 
tions in human life. The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
is the counterpart and prototype of the human 
in all stage<« of its history. The Divine parents 
and the Divine child correspond to the fiuman. 
The drama of this Divine life was set before the 
worshippers in the Mysteries. 

But again in the Divine life, as we see it in the 
annual life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears os the daughter ; it is never 
possible to draw any definite line of division be- 
tween them : the Divine child replaces the parent, 
diflcrcnt and yet the same. Il that is the case 
vith the Divine, the same must l>e the case in 
human life. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
is only a indmeut in the 8ucces>ion. Here the idea 
of immortality and a life of man wider than the 
limit.s of the material world is touched. 

Obviously, an ini])ortant aspect of religion is here 
introiluced. H uman life is regarded as permanent 
and everlasting, like the Divine life of nature ; and 
the religion of the gi*ave is the foundation of the 
entire religion [see also § VIII (5)]. That man when 
he dies becomes a god, was considered already in 
the 4th cent. B.C. to be pai-t of the teaching conveyed 
in the Mysteries, as is shown in the curious metrical 
inscriptions engiaved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen- 
turies. There the deification is considered to be 
the result of initiation ; but in the primitive re- 
ligion, when all men were religious and the Mys- 
teries were the religion of the whole people and 
not restricted to some chosen mystre, the dead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. In 
a very ingenious paper, S. Reinach has discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initiated — *a 
kid I have fallen into the milk,* which conveyed 
in symbolic terms the same meaning as the words 
which the goddess of the world of death seems to 
have addressed to the initiated dead who came 
before her— * thou hast become a god instead of 


a man,’ or 'thou shalt be a god instead of q 
mo^’tal.’* 

It is certain that the pagan apologists, defend 
ing the established^ religMoii and attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophic meaning in tlie 
ritual of the Mysteries, in which that early re- 
ligion still lived on. That this meaning was 
implicit in the ritual from the beginning seems 
fairly certain. That it was understood by some 
persons is probable, and that some development ot 
the ritual was made at some time or times to mve 
more emphasis to the meaning is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, but also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, believed in the 
salutary effect of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and 
tliis salutary effect is expressly connected with the 
future world, t Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) are said to be gained by those who are 
initiated ; and those advantages are not the result 
of the mere ritual observance. The initiated are 
said to grow better; and salvation in the future 
life is said by Isocrates to be gained both by the 
initiated and by all who live a pious and just 
life {Sy7)im. xii. *266). 

But this etiect of the Mysteries was not attained 
or helped by any formal instruction. It was 
dependent entiiely on the intense interest and 
eager contemplation of the initiated, and the 
strong impression produced on their minds. The 
ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and purification : 
the purification consisted mainly in ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probab'ly some stress was 
laid on the condition that the initiated must be 
pure in heart and not con>cious of having com- 
mitted any crime : they were, certainly, left to 
judge for themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan conception of purity 
u .‘IS consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rules of the Christian and 
of the Hebrew religion. But the principle of moral 
purity was admitted, even thougii only in a very 
defective and poor form; and that was a great 
thing, at least in comparison with the general 
character of ancient imganism. 

After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated were admitted to 
see the drama of the Divine life : the words spoken 
in the drama Mere feM’, and concerned only "with 
the action: the mystic objects were simple in 
character: the most holy and cro>vning act at 
Eleusis Mas the ear of com niOM'ed doM’n sileiitiy. 
But there was a belief ready in the minds of the 
spectators that certain trutlis M ere enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
writers say, a philosophic training and a re% erent 
religious frame of mind were required to compre- 
hend them.:;: 

The details of the Mj'stic drama set before the 
worshippers cannot here be described. A very 

* That the kid is here the mystic form of Dionvsos, as the 
Ood-Son in the Di\ine nature, is generally recognised: see 
S. Keinach, JUv. Arch., Sept. 1901, p. 205 (though we cannot 
go with him be\ond what we ha\e adopted from him in the 
text above). The Phry gian Zt^us Ualaktinos, or Galaktios, may 
be brought into comparison (Uidor. Geopr. As. p. 285, and 

A- Korte, B^age zum To* lenungsverzeichniss, Oreifswald, 1002, 
p. 80) : he is the god of the ^lastoral people of the great plains 

and the grassy hflls of Phr} gio. 

t Plato, PAfPrfr. p. 2.50, EpinomtSyO. 986; Isocr. Paneg. vL 
p. 60, i 28 ; Pindar, /r. 96 (H.) ; Soph.^r. 719(Dind.) ; Crinamru 
in Anthol. ii. 332 (Jac.); Diodorus Sic. Hist. v. 49; Cicero, 
dr Lfi;g. ii. 14 ; Andocides, ds Myst. 5 81 ; Sopater, Diasr. 
Zetem'x*. 121 in Walz, Rhet. Grose.'. Theon. Smym. Hathem. i. 

6 18 (Bull); Strabo, p. 467 f. ; Philostr. Vit. AvoU. i. 16, 17 ; 

erod. viii. 65 ; and many other passages (see Looeck, Aglauph. 
i. p. 67 if., etc. ; Lenormont in Conteinp. itevtein. Sept. 1880, 
p. 429 ff., and in Daremberg-Saglio's Di^. .dntig. IL p. 579 ff. 
©to.). 

t See Aristotle, quoted by Synesius, OraL p. 48, ed. Petau* 
Galen, de Us. Part. vii. 14 (ed. Kuhn); Plut. D^fscL Orae. 22 
etc. : see preceding note. 
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brief descriptioii is given, in vol. iii p. 467, of the 
ceremonial of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
chiefly in mind. 

(4) Th^ character of the Phrygian and the Greek 
JlfyjfcriM.-— Probably there was not a wide difler- 
ence even in the beginning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mysteries as regards actual ritual : many cere- 
monies were probably common to both, and in both 
there was much that was disgusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as abomin- 
able and immoral by the older Greek ivriters, even 
by those who praise and admire the Eleusinian : 
tne former were believed to ruin and degrade a 
Greek city, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The ditlerence lay not simply in the fact that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as peculiar to the Phrygian Mysteries ; for mucli 
of what remains in Cilemens' description of the 
Eleusinian is equally detestable. The real superi- 
ority of the Eleusinian over the Phrygian Mysteries 
lay, first, in a certain diflerence of spirit, as tlie 
Greek sense of order and measure and art un- 
doubt^ly ^ave a harmony and artistic character 
to their version of the Oriental forms ; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greece proper, the 
Phrygian Mysteries ivere introduced by slaves and 
foreigners, and participated in by the su[)erstitious 
and the ignorant : they were celebrated for money 
by strolling priests, and an}’' one who paid a fee 
was initiated without preparation except some 
ritual acts : there was no solemnity in the sur- 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was vulgar and sordid. A very few persons, 
also, might observe that the slight reiiuirement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had becuine a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, and that ad- 
vantages in the future world "were promised in 
return for mere participation in those vulgar rites. 
But that observation was probably beyond the 
ordinary range of even the educated Greeks. 

As regards the many disgusting details against 
vvhich the Christian writers direct their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries might defend them 
by arguing * that religion places us face to face 
with the actual facts of lim, and that, when the 
mind is exalted and ennobled by intense religious 
feeling, it is able to contemplate with pure insight 
phenomena of nature and life in w'hicn the vulgar 
mind sees nothing but grossness. They would 
point out that the language of religion may be 
and ought to be plainer and more direct than the 
language of common life. These arguments are 
weighty ; but one has only to read the undeniable 
accounts ^ven by Clemens, Amobius, etc., to see 
how insumcient they are to palliate the ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the direct and simple ex- 
pression of the facts of life would need no apology 
and no explanation. The feature of the Mysteries 
that needs and is incapable of apology is that, as 
known to us in later time, they are not simple and 
direct : they are elaborate and artificial products 
of diseased religion. They stand before us as the 
culmination of a long development ; and the de- 
velopment has been a depravation, not an eleva- 
tion, of a ritual which haa at first been naive and 
direct in its simple rudeness. 

(5) The grototh of ritual. — The process of growth 
in ritual went on in two ways. 

(a) In the meeting of two diflerent races their 
respective religions aflected one another. Doubt- 
less, the one generally swamped and submerged the 
other ; but the apparent victor was not unaffected 
in the process. An indubitable example is seen 

* The following; sentences are slightly modified from the 
writer's article * Masteries’ in the Encye^adia Britanni4M^. 


in the Lydian Katakekaumene, otherwise ealled 
Mmonia. Here an old Ma^onian or Lydian popula- 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings five centuries B.C. ; and in 
the Roman inscriptions six or seven hundred years 
later the goddess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
first name Wng her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In otlier I.ydian 
cities, where the same mixture of population took 
place, the goddess is called Artemis Persike, in 
which the same religious mixture is even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub- 
ject always is, it is certain that the fire-vois»hip 
and ^^lagian priests of the Pepians were thus in- 
troduced into those Lydian citip.* 

(6) There was often a conscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlargement of the ceremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established religion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished chiefly by in- 
ti odiieing rites that had proved fashion.able. The 
Mysteries celebrated at diflerent religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was much to gain from a great concourse 
of worshippers in any city. Hence all of them 
adapted to iheir own purposes elements which 
seemed to be eflective in others ; and thus a 
marked similarity of character between the rites 
of EleiiM-. Saniothrace, and Anatolia came to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new priests were added 
along with the new ceremonies. Thc'se ceremonies 
were often derived from or influenced by the 
growth of mythology, and they seeni (so lar as 
the scanty e\udence ‘justifies an oj union) to Imve 
generally tended to obscure any healthy religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, and to have increased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not prolrtible that any form was ever abso- 
lutely simple. There is a (‘ertain tendency in 
human nature to mingle forms, and to see tlie 
Divine idea under several aspects. Just as in 
early literary^ expression metaphors are often 
mixed, so in primitive thought diflerent envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultaneously, 
and these pass into one another without the in- 
consistency Vjeing felt. Still, it is beyond question 
that, when we get any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it has a simpler form and eml>odics 
a single process, though the accompanying religious 
myth may express the process in a way that in- 
voh^es some inconsistency in details. This ancient 
form is markedly and unmistakably diflerent from 
the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Especially, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, as played lief ore the initiated in the 
Roman Imperial period, are obviously composed 
by a process of syncretism out of various inhar- 
monious and inconsistent cults. In the story 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as described 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, there are traces so 
I obviously Phrygian, that many modem scholars 
have regarded his whole description as ^plying 
to the Phrygian Mysteries alone. But Clemons 
distinctly implies that he is describing the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, and he illustrates his description 
and his invective by quoting other details, saying 
that these are taken from the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these facts, undoubtedly, must 
be that the later Eleusinian Mysteries hM been 
influenced by the Phrygian Mysteries. 

That details from various sources were united in 
those later Mysteries is shown by their composite 
character : there is not merely the fundamental 
element, the story of the Divine father and mother 

* Pausanias, v. 27. 6 , vn. 6 . 6 ; the name Artemis Persike if 
found often on coins of Hierocssarea in Lydia. See also Head, 
CatfUogw of Coiru, Brit. Mug. : Lydia, pp. Iviil-lzvi and llllL 
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■ad the birth of the child : there are several such 
■tories interlocked in one another: the god -bull, 
the ^od-rani, the god-serpent, appear in different 
details, and pass into each other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an original germ ana a 
series of snccessive additions due to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in- 
corporated in the growdng ceremonial. 

(6) Purification , — This subject has been alluded 
to in § III (6), where the later rules of ceremonial 
purity are mentioned. But there can be no doubt 
that certain practices of purification were prescribed 
in the original Anatolian ritual. The Greek puri- 
ficatory rmes for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* and, as the Indian cannot be supposed 
to be derived from the Greek, we must here see an 
example of the influence which throughout ancient 
times was exerted by Anatolian religion on Greek. 
In these and in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing animal. 

The ceremonial of purification after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to a very primitive stage. 
As the ritual was common to Greece and Lydia 
(and doubtless Phrygia also, as is probable tliough 
nnattested), we may presume that the early Gi oek 
ideas connected witii it are true of Anatolia aLo. 
Now, one of the rites of the Dionysiac fe‘'tival 
AntJicsteria was called ‘the Cans’ (Xoes), bectiuse 
every celebrant drank out of a separate can ; and 
the myth explained tliat Demoplion, son of 
Theseus, instituted the custom when Orc-stcs came 
to Athens unpurified : wishing to receive him hos. 
pitably, yet not to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure worshiujiers, the king 
ordered that every person should drink from hi^ 
own can separately, and piojiosed a prize to the 
best drinker. Here the rite of competition and 
prize-giving to an individual victor is Hellenic, 
and Mlongs to the later development (B, § III). 
But other elements in tlie ceremony point to an 
early date ; the chief rite was the marriage of the 
representative woman or queen among the people 
(the wife of the Archon Basileus) to the god ; and 
the idea was also associated w ith this day that it 
was accursed, for the dead aro‘'e on it and must 
be propitiated. Here again the itlea of connecting 
evil omen and a curse with the dead is Hellenic 
and late (see B, § V) ; but the association of the 
rising from the dead with the Divine marriage is 
primitive and original Similarly, we may regard 
the horror against a homicide partaking of the 
common cup as a thoroughly primitive idea; he 
must be purified before taking jiart in that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
common cup. But the application of this to the 
rite of ‘the Cans’ is late, and probably founded on 
a misconception. In the mariiage of the risen god 
and the queen, as an annual rite to ensure w'ealth 
and increase to the land (which at that season, 
12th February, was being prepared for the coming 
year’s crop and harvest), tlte common cup w'as 
partaken of only by the bridal i)air [see § VIII 
(1)] ; and the people in general rejoice separately 
as individual spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinction betw een the unity and close re- 
lationship implied by the ritualistic drinking from 
tile common cup and the separateness implied by 
disking from separate cups is a notew'orthy 
feature ; and explicit emphasis w^as probably 
placed on it in the ceremony ; but tiie details ore 
unknown. Similarly, in the Christian Sacrament 
the Saviour laid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one loaf, in contrast to the use 
in ordinary Oriental meals of a loaf for each guest 
(see 1 Co KP®*')* See further, § VIII (1) and (6). 

The most important fact for us in purification 
!■ that it implies some germs of a conception of 
« Herod, i. 8L 


sin which has to be atoned for before the wor- 
shipper may approach the Divine powder. Break- 
ing an oath and refusal to restore money entrusted 
to one’s care entail impurity; and the Divine 
anger punishes any one who approaches the sanc- 
tuary without expiating such a crime. It is, 
however, true that impurity equally results from 
offence against purely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation which is re- 
vealed in tlie evidence on this subject is of a very 
humble kind ; but there w^as at least a germ cap- 
able of higher development, though there is little 
or no sign that any development ever took place, 
except perhaps to some small extent througli the 
contact with and resistance to Christianity. 

Guilt and impurity entailed punishment. The 
punishment seems to have been inflicted in some 
cases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy place in a state of iinjiurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment at the hand 
of the god or goddess, w'ho therefore must some- 
times have been conceived as on the watch to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of higher 
moral conceptions.* 

But the utilitarian element which is so clear in 
many fe.atures of the primitive Anatolian religion 
can oe distinctly traced aNo in the rules of puri- 
fication. The (rOildess-Mother w’as the teacher and 
guitle of her peoi»lc from their birth till she received 
them hack to her in death. The ablutions which 
she required from them were an excellent .-aiiitary 
precaution ; and if the whole s,ysteni of puiilicatory 
rules w ere know n to us, this side would probably 
be much more obvious and incontestable. 

(7) Conjrss-lo )}. — A remarkable and important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was that 
the pr(jce*'N of expiation seem<4 to have involved 
(whether obligatoiily or voluntarily, w’e cannot 
be sure; but jirobably obligatorily) a public con- 
fession. Sense of guilt was brought home to tlie 
individual by some punishment, generally disease 
(fever, in which the unseen Divine fire consumes 
the strength and the life, w’as recognized as the 
most chaiacteristic expression + of Divine wrath). 
Theieupon the sinner confessed, acknowdedged 
the power, and appeased the anger of the god or 
goddc'-s, and w'as cured and forgn en. Finsuly, as 
a warning to others, the confession, the punish- 
ment, and the absolution were engraved often on a 
stele and deposited in the sanctuary. ^ See dbo 
below , C, § III (4). 

(8) Approaching the Deity, — Apart from pre- 
scribed ritual, tiie worshipper came voluntarily 
to the god or goddess for three purposes : (a) 
to pray for good for himself or his family; this 
wa> called evxn in Greek, and tlie pra 3 ’er was 
necessarily accompanied by giving, or by a pro- 
mise to give, something in return to the Deity, 
if the desire W'as granted: thus €vxfi (in Latin, 
votum) involved both prayer and sacrifice or 
vow: it was a sort of bargain with the Divine 
power; (6) to imprecate evil on one’s enetaies {dpd, 
Kardpa, irapd): this was really a variety of the 
former, for dpd strictly means ‘prayer’; but in 
the development of Greek religion it was commonly 
and almost inv.ariably addressed to the powders of 
the old regime, w ho had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, and passed more and more into the 
sphere of magic. The vow in this case fell into 
disuse, for the occult jiow’ers were not gratified bj 
public gifts, but by the mere recognition of their 

* See paptire on * The Early Church and the Pagan Ritual* in 
the Kxinmtont Time*, lsUS-99(vol. x.), especially p. 108 f. 

t This is shou-n most clearly in the curses engraved on leaden 
tablets, in which the wrath of the Deity is invoked against any 
enemy or false friend ; it is usually the Divine fire which u 
invoked to destroy the fever-struck wretch. 

X On this subject see op. eit. in footnote* abova. 
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effioacionsnesB : the mere approaching them in the 
proper ritual and method enabled the worshipper 
to call them into action on his side, and he could 
as it were compel them to act by addressing them 
by the proper formulae (which thus acquired a 
mapo ohiaraoter) ; but some kind of sacribce was 
an myariable part of the ritual.* (c) To invoke the 
Deity as a witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (6pKos), This, again, was strictly a 
variety of the previous class, for the horkoa was 
simply an imprecation of evil on oneself in case 
one were speamng falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is his korkos ; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power : such was the old Cretan oath associated 
with the name of Rhadamanthns (though the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av, 520 speaks as if Rhada- 
manthus were the inventor of such milder forms 
of oath, as hy the dog, the goose, the ram, etc.) : 
such also was the eiurared Latin oath, per Jovem 
lapidim. An oath, as being really a prayer to 
the Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacri- 
fice. 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on the descendants or representatives of him who 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations later. It was not 
uncommon to bring the children to the place where 
the oath was taken, and thus make them explicitly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
consequences. 

These voluntary and occasional acts, which per- 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were older 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. The asking of help 
from the god in difficulties or troubles was as old 
as the idea of a god ; for in the Anatolian belief the 
god was the helper and teacher. The way in which 
he was efficaciously approached naturally came 
gradually to be stereotyped as ritual, and was 
regarded as revealed by tne god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
rites. 

(9) Prtcris.-— ^The original idea 'which gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood has become clear in 
the preceding investigation. The priest is the 
bearer of the Divine knowledge ; he can teach men 
how to approach and propitiate the Divine power. 
This knowledge was originally taught % the 
Divine Being personally to men ; in other words, i 
the god is the first pnest, performing as an ex- 
ample to his successors the due ceremonies. The 
idea of a Divine revelation, through which man 
becomes aware of the nature and will of God, is 
here present in a very crude and rude form ; and 
it is hardly possible to distin^ish how far this 
rudeness is the real primitive simplicity of a very 
early stage, when thought is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through which 
it is suggested to men, and how far it may be im- 
periled by degeneration, i.e, W the stereotyping of 
primitive sensuous forms, andftbe loss of tne germ 
of thought implicated in those forms. 

While the priest in this ancient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and imparts it to the 
wor^ippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. The worshipper, whether a urivate 
individual who approaches the Deity on benalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
'^vho acts on behalf of the State or body which he 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god. Provided he can perform fully and 
cor^tW his part in the tran8action,t the Deity is 
satisfied and must respond. The priest or hel^r 

•IMS seoond purpose frequently passed Into the sphere of 
iJr i iriimf : Plato, Euth. 14 E. ' 


is needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 
guard him against errors, and to help liim to 
understand the way in which the Deity replies or 
conveys information $ in other words, the help! ig 
priest merely acts as instructor, while the wor- 
shipper plays the part of priest-officiator, and per- 
forms the series of acts which the god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdotal order or caste, though 
naturally the Divine knowledge would tend to be 
lianded down from father to son. Priests in the 
strictest sense begin only when a person per- 
manently assumes the place of the .god’s represen- 
tative, and plays the part of the g<M regularly in 
the ritual as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals liefore a body of worshippers. The pnest 
in this fuller sense was connected Avith and helped 
the CTowth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess ; and 
the two played their parts year after year in the 
Divine drama, which constituted the most im- 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The priest who represented the god wore his 
dress,* and in some cases, probably in most, assumed 
his name. In Pessinus, for example, the chief 
priest was called Atis, as is shown by inscriptions 
of the 2nd cent. B.C. ; and undoubMly this was 
simply the name of the god variously spelt Attis 
or Atys or Ates, and was assumed as an official 
title, implying that the office was lepc^vAUK, t.e. the 
bearer lost his individual name and assumed a 
hieratic name when he entered on office. 

In Asia Minor the succession to the priesthood 
was, in all probability, hereditary (according to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter- 
mined) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sutiicieutly strongly, this principle was 
usually altered ; some more democratic principle 
of succession substituted ; and sometimes life- 
tenure was changed to tenure for a period of four 
years, or more frequently of one year, or occasion- 
ally even of a shorter period. In some of the 
I more thoroughly Greek cities of the coast, such as 
Erythrse, the priesthoods of the numberless deities 
w^ere put up to auction by the State, and sold to 
the highest bidder. But wherever an early or a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized con- 
dition can be traced, the great priesthoods seem 
to be for life, and to be connected witli certain 
families. 

The number of priests, in this fuller sense, 
tended to increase nrom various causes, and to 
become a sacerdotal order. The possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powerful 
engine, for the body of ritual was steadily growing 
in volume, and any mistake in it would have 
nullified its efiect. Attention was entirely con- 
centrated on details, and the spirit seems to have 
been wholly lost. But the knowledge of the multi- 
tudinous details required study and teaching ; and 
this caused the formation of a priestly caste or 
order, in which the tradition was hanaed down. 
The power of that order rested on the inaccessi- 
bility and difficulty of their lore, and on the ignor- 
ance of the worshippers; and hence there was 
every temptation to keep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultus and make the knowledge 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation 1^ 
tween the priestly order and the people. But no 
details are known, though the general principle 
may be confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the great religious centres or ffiera 
grew into importance (see § IV (4), above), they 
required a permanent staff of priests and ministers, 
* See Ctties and Buh. Phrygia, i. p|x 66, 103, 110 . 
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in onler that the increasing number of persons 
wlio frequented them might always find help and 
counsel. In turn the increase of the permanent 
stall’ at the ejeat Hiera tended to foster the growth 
of tlie established ritual. Instefid of merely aiding 
the individual worshijiper to perform one single 
act of the Divine action wdiicfi suited his special 
circumstan(‘es at the moment, the priests of each 
Hieron on stated o<.*casions set the whole Divine 
drama before the eyes of bodies of worshippers. 
While this more elalK)rate ceremonial had its 
jiistiiication in producing a certain good effect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there w'os the strongest temptation for the i»er- 
iiianent priests to refrain from einjihasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
spectacular side in the way described above. In 
tlie simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strengthened their power (g VIII (7), belo^^ ) ; and in 
the develojicd Hellenic system it added to the 
A\ealth and intlueiice of the llicrun by attracting 
immense crowds to the great festivals accom- 
panying the annual (or in rare cases biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus there was, necessai ily , a large establish- 
ment maintained at the principal religious centres : 
see }i IV (4). llesides the great priesthoods there 
were required large numbers of inferior priests, 
jHinijitri and mtuistrcc^ to perform the details of 
the cultus (see II, above) and prophecy and give 
attention to Mie worshi]»pers and the offerings ; 
also hierotJouloiy of whom there were man}' tlum- 
sands at the greatest Hiera. The hkrotUmhd bad 
become serfs or slaves attached to the Hicnm in 
various ways, and w'ere protected and governed by 
the theocratic administration of the lUerort : on 
the female hierodouloi, see VIII (2), l»elow. 
Finally, there W’as a class of persons called hteroi : 
see next § (10). 

1 1 is clearly established by numerous cases, that, 
in later times at least, there was a college of priests 
in every religious centre in Anatolia. This college 
w as a hierarchy, with distinct gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. At Pessinus a jiriest is described 
as occupying the fifth or tenth jdace in order of 
rank ; and in other cases w'here the e\ idence show^s 
only that there was a chief and various subordi- 
nate priests, w’e may probably as.<«ume from the 
analogy of l*essinus that strict giadation extended 
throiignout the college. Every religious act W’as 
probably the w'ork of the jiriests as a Ixidy (though 
the chief priest would be the leader) ; and this fur- 
nishes some argument in favour of the Bezan read- 
ing UpeU in Ac 14‘“, wdiere Prof. Blass condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
W'as only one priest for each temple. 

(10) Hierui. — This class of persons, mentioned at 
Ephesus and many other religious centres, and 
evidently very numerous, have been much dis- 
cussed, with varying results, by many modem 
writers. Their status is very obscure. Tlie 
opinion ^ advocated in ^ the writer's Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrif^ia, i. 147 f., is that the hicroi 
are merely a modification of the non-Hellenic in- 
stitution of the hierodouloi under the influence of 
Hellenic institutions and sjurit. The hicrodotdoi 
W'ere serfs, but not slaves ; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the J^and distinction betw'een freemen 
and slaves. Tlie peculiar relation of the hicro- 
douloi to the Hieron gave a power to the latter 
w'hich was alien to the Hellenic spirit ; and the old 
hierodouloi seem to have been transformed in the 
Hellenized cities into an inferior order of the city 
po])ulation, distinct alike from citizens and from 
resident strangers and from freedmen. The rela- 
tion of the hieroi to the Hieron^ and their ser- 
vice at the Hieront seem to have been more a 
voluntary matter; and violation of it was left 
EXTRA VOL.— g 


to lie dealt wdth by the god; it was not enforced 
as A rule by legal action. 

VIII. IXFLUKNCE ON SOCIETY AND LIFE.— It is 
a necessary part of our task to observe the l>earing 
of this religion and ritual on social life ; but tliis 
subject is too obscure to justify any general state- 
ments of a very positive kind ; and only a very few 
details can here oe mentioned. 

(1) Marriage. — There is unmistakable evidence 
that a marriage ceremony of a religious nature ex- 
isted, and that this ceremony stc^ in close rela- 
tion to a part of the ritual of the Mysteries. In 
fact, the marriage w'as, as it were, a reproduction by 
the bride and bridegroom of a scene from the Divine 
life, i.c. from the mystic drama. The formula, 
‘I escaped evil: I found better,** was repeated 
by the celebrant w'ho w as initiated in the Phrygian 
Mysteries ; and the same formula w'as pronounced 
as part of the Athenian marriage ceremony. 
Another formula, ‘I have drunk from the kym- 
halon^ t was pronounced by the initiated ; and 
drinking from the same cup has been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed in the 
temple by the l>etrothed pair. J It is distinctly 
stated by a grammarian that the marriage cere- 
mony took tlie form of celebrating the ‘Holy 
Marriage * in honour of the Divine pair.§ At mar- 
riages in Athens c ertain instruction w'as imparted 
to tlie contracting pair by the priestesses of Demeter 
and Athena. 

The ritual of the Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contain, it is \rue. any idea of marriage 
betw’een the goddess and the god, but on the con- 
trary presents a series of incidents of violence and 
deceit ; and, as we have seen, tlie W'hole story is 
taken straight from the life of nature as seen in 
animals and crops. Undoubtedl}’, the suggestion 
from these incidents would seem to be that the 
Divine life, which is to form the model and ex- 
emidar for mankind, was of that rude and savage 
kind. But it must be remembered that our infor- 
mation comes from opponents wdio&e object w'as 
only to paint the horrors, and not to gi\ e a fair 
judgment of the ritual as a whole. While we 
mu£>t admit the truth of everything they say, we 
mubt add wdiat they have omitted ; and in all 
probability they have omitted the reconciliation 
and the exhibition of the progress of life to a higher 
level through the influence of religion. That some 
such exhibition formed part of the Mysteries is 
made practically certain by certain allusions among 
the pagan authorities. The formula, ‘I escaped 
evil : I found better,’ implies it. So does the wdiole 
tone of the defence w’hich the ancients give of the 
Mysteries. We suppose that the idea of legal 
union and of marriage formed part of this exhibi- 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, JSioyllinische Blatter, p. 48, has observed 
that part of the marriage ritual was almost identical 
with the purilicatory ceremonies practis^ in the 
Mysteries (compare also S. Reinach’s ingenious 
paper, Bev. Arehiol,, Sept. 1901, p. 210) : the con- 
nexion W’as suggested tentatively in the present 
writer’s Hist. Com. on Galatians, p. 90; and it 
may now' be regarded as proved. 

It is an extremely important fact that the human 
marriage ceremony w’as thus celebrated by forms 

* MUM»* iS^» kfjutw (Demosth. de Cor. 259\ 

t ix xvf*fi»X»v viTutut : Finiiiciis, de Err. Prof. Reli-g. 18. 

t The proof is given in tlie present writer's Historical Com. on 
the Epistle to the Oalatians, pp. 88-01, and is here strengthened 
by details there omitted. 

$ •; ymiMv*T§e wMvrt ri AtJ xmi vf 'Hm iepmjt ykfMue I Lex. 
Rhetor, p. 670 Porson, p. 8i5 Nauok. The grammarian prob- 
ably dia not correctly apprehend the nature of this fhet, 
which he must have got from a good authority. Usener in 
Rhein. Mas. xxx. p. 227, assumes that the reference is to the 
Athenian * Holy Marriage,* a festival well known at Athens. But 
the Hieros Gatnot was known elsewhere, and the true meaning 
of the grammarian’s words is certainly as stated in the text 
above. 
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taken from the Mysteries; and the conclusion 
must be that the human ^ir repeat the action in 
the -way in which the goa and i^dess first per- 
formed and consecrated it, and that, in fact, tney 
play the pBxts of the god and goddess in the sacred 
drama. This single example is, as we may be sure, 
typical of a whole series of actions. We nave seen 
also that some, probably all, domesticated animals, 
intended to be eaten, were slain and sacrificed accord- 
ing to an elaborate ritual (§ III (9)) ; and we may 
accept as highly probable the generid principle that 
all the important acts of life were regarded as re- 
ligious ceremonies, which must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inaugurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men. Every important 
stage in life was modeled on what the goddess or 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each stage w^as 
consecrated bv a sort of sacrament. The subject is 
both wide and obscure ; see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 

There are, however, many difficulties connected 
with the question of Anatolian marriage which 
must first 1^ noticed briefly. 

The practice of marriage between such near re- 
lations as father and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, is often described as common in 
.^ia Minor. This disregard of the common restric- 
tions on marriage is mentioned usually as char- 
acteristic of tribes or persons, called Maqusai^ 
immigrant from Persia, and diffused over Cappa- 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia, who retained durmg 
the Christian period their mysterious ritual, wor- 
shipped fire, reirained from slaying animals (though 
they employed other people to kill the animals 
which they required for food).* But wo must be 
struck with the fact that, except as regards the 
worship of tire, we know that all the characteristics 
attributed to the !Magusa;i are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual. The mystic ritual of the 
Divine life consisted of a series of incestuous 
unions. The slaying of an ’animal for food was 
an impious act, and the impiety w’as punished in 
the ritual (§ III (9)), though the aniiim slain w’as 
eaten. Basil, who is one of our authorities about 
the Ma^smi, describes marriage by capture as 
practised and not harshly judged by ordinary 
opinion in his own time. t Now, marriage by 
violence is characteristic of the mystic drama. 

(2) Hierodouloi. — In this connexion another 
soci^ fact must be noted, viz. ceremonial prosti- 
tution of the female hierodouloi or slaves of the 
sanctuary. This custom is known to have been 
widely practised at the great centres of Anatolian 
religion. Strabo mentions it at Komana and other 
Eastern centres. In the West it w’as characteristic 
of Lydia generally ; X &nd the women who contri- 
buted to build the grave of Alyattes were only 
employing in a sacr^ pui^se tne money which 
belonged to the goddess. This duty was originally 
or theoretically mcumbent on all unmarried w’omen 
for a season ; but how far it was practically acted 
on by peo^e in general we have no means of deter- 
mining. During the Grmco-Roman period it seems 
(so far as the scanty evidence permits any judg- 
ment) to have been carried into effect by women 
of ordinaiy society only in exceptional cases, on 
account of some special vow or some Divine com- 
mand (given in dream or oracle). But, even in the 
most educated period and society, the custom, 
though doubtless regarded as a mark of supersti- 
tion and devotion to an un-Hellenic cult, was re- 

* Easebiui, JPrcBp, Evang. vL pp. 276, 279 (Vl^r) ; Basil 
Om. Epiat. 258 : see an article (by the present writer) in the 
Quarterly Review, vol. 186, No. ^2, p. 426. 

t Quarterly Review, No. 372, p. 426 ; Basil, EpieL 270. 

} In Phrygia, compare, for escainple, a Roman inscription 
(erected by a native of Piridian Antioch), interpreted and 
printed oorreotiv in Hietor. Com. cn EpietU to the Qalatiane, 
p. 201 (incorrect in Eaibel, Ineerip, Orcee. Ital, etc.. No. 088, 
and elsewhere), with Strabo, n. 677. 


cognized and practised in some cases as one of 
the duties of religion by women who apparently 
returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of service.* Apart from these devotees, 
the custom w’as practised in later times by large 
numbers of w’omen, slaves of the Ilieron, as a per- 
manent w’ay of life. 

It might fairly lie disputed whether that custom 
belonged to the original Anatolian religion, or w’as 
part of the accretion which gathered round it in 
the course of its development. Evidence does not 
exist to w’arrant a decided opinion ; but the cimtqm 
probably belongs to a more * advanced’ and aititicial 
state of society than the primitive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging only to its develop- 
ment. t This forms part of the ground^ on which 
rests our opinion that no trace of elevation can be 
observed in the history of that religion, but that its 
development is simply a degradation. The custom 
is, undoubtedly, not in keeping w'ith the simple 
type which w e attribute to primitive Anatolia, and 
seems incongruous w’ith the institutions described 
in the following section. If w’e are right in this 
opinion, then the custom w’ould liave to be regarded 
as one of the instances of Oriental influence (like 
the horror of the swine in § III (6)), due to immigra- 
tion from the East and long subjection to a succes- 
sion of Asiatic mouarciiies. It is certainly an 
old-established part of the religion, going back to 
the earliest days of Oriental influence ; but we 
believe it is possible to go back on fairly reliable 
evidence to an older stage in the hi^tory, when the 
w’omen hierodouloi w’ere of a difierent character, 
viz. guardians of the goddess and of her wor- 
shippers. 

(3) Women guards . — The myth of Herakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, in which the w’oman 
w ears the hero’s arms, while he sits and spins under 
her command, takes us back to the primitive type 
of society w’hich is described in a series of eaily 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Herakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god •, and w e re- 
member that the Lydian kings for five centuries 
boasted to be descendants (t.e. representatives in 
orderly succession) of the first priest-king Herakles. 
The tale of the hero Achilles dressed as a woman 
and spinning in the family of Lykomedes is another 
exainide of the way in w hich Greek fancy w’orked 
up that primitive custom : Achilles is a hero of the 
north coast of Asia Minor and of some points on 
the Greek coast. 

The Great Goddess, the protecting and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as w’arriors, and w’ere called 
Anuazons in Greek legend, where fantastic char- 
acteristics are assimea to thern.^ But that a real 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain. 
We can dimly descry, in primitive history the 
Amazons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, contending, on the banks of the Salaries, 
against the immigrant Phryges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe.| 

The women servants of the goddess are to be 
considered as resembling her in part of her char- 
acter as her active and armed viinistroe. In Ephesus 
they were the meliasai or working bees, while the 

* See Bamaay, Church in Bom. Emp. p. S07L; HUt. Com. on 
Galatiana, pp. 40, 201. 

t The present writer formerly erred in oonsiderinv it to 1)# 
a relio of the primitive stage in Anatolian religion ; the orderly 
analysis of that religion, above given, shows that it belonfrs 
to its d^radation. Maniage was the original rule, though 
with barbaroua usages : promiscuity belongs to the stage of 
deterioration. 

t It is an interesting illustration of the view stated in $ III 
(7)and 9 VI (8), that the modem discoverer of the sex of tha 
working beea, Dr. Warder, called them *true Amasoaa ' 

9//iad.iiL]84.liM 
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goddess was the queen bee. The sexual side of 
the alike in the bee and tlie priestess, is 

not develop^ : the ministrcB therefore must have 
l>een young, and their term of service was part of 
their education. Evidence has perished .as regards 
the women servants of the goddess ; but in all 
probability at the conclusion of their term of ser- 
vice they uassed into ordinary society, and in the 
ceremonial of marriage went through the ceremonies 
above described, imitating the actions and fate of 
the goddess. The opinion stated by the present 
writer, that a number of tliose armed servants of 
tile goddess are portrayed on the wall of the rock- 
sanctuary at Boghaz-Keui,* has not been adopted 
by recent scholars ; but the arj^ment against it — 
the failure of any indication of the female form in 
the breast — has no force in view of the character of 
the ministras as active guards, in wiiom the sexual 
type is so slightly developed as to be imperceptible 
in their fully draped and armed forms. 

In the i^rimitive Anatolian period the women 
minvitriB must be taken to have been real guardians 
of the goddess and agents of her government 
(wliicli she exercised through her priest-king), true 
Aiiiiizons or armed w’arriors. But liistory changed : 
the plateau became a subject land ; society', mannei >, 
and needs altered, and the necessarily lost 

their original character. During this change we 
may believe that their development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see tliem in the more de- 
veloped period, occurred. There was an element 
in tiie old minutrcBj hinted at in legend, w'hich 
could be intensified and systematized so as to 
transform them into the later hierodouloi ; but 
the primitive element was essentially diiierent 
from the organized savagery of the time of the 
degradation, (2). 

(4) — The most remarkable ex- 

ami>le of the way in which the individual man 
imitated in his acts the life of the Deity, was in 
the prncti<;e of mutilation. The fate of the god, 
the consent of the Great Goddess, had hallowed the 
act ; and it was familiar to all as part of the treat- 
ment prescribed by the Divine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely w’as it prac- 
tised on occasion of great religious festivals os a 
part of the ritual, not merely w^as it almost cer- 
tainly the prescribed and necessary condition, 
originally, for the priest wdio represented the god 
in the ritual ; it w'as also often performed on 
themselves by individuals in a state of religious 
excitement, induced by some crisis of their own life 
or of the country in which they lived. On the 
erimn of this ceremony, see § III (7). 

This act w^as alien to the character of Hellenic 
civilization and religion ; and was always regarded 
wdth horror and contempt by the (^reek spirit as 
the crowning proof of the barliarity and vulgarity 
of Anatolian superstition, as in the Atti^ of 
Catullus (which follow^s a Greek model). 

(6) Burial, — In a religion which taught, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, that men are children of the 
Goddess-Mother, and at death return to the mother 
who liore them, it is natural that great sanctity 
should be attached to graves and sepulchral rites. 
In fact the religion of the grave is the religion of 
the household, and lies at the foundation of re- 
ligion in general. The dead man, as heroized or 
deified, was represented under the form of the 
Dei^, and one of the commonest later types w'as 
the Horseman-god, § III (6). 

This is an exceedingly wide subject ; and more 
can be learned about it than about any other 
department of Anatolian religion. The principal 
point 4 may here be briefly stated. See also § IX ( 1 ). 

The grave was conceived as the house or home of 

•Jaumal tf JL Asiatic Society^ 18S8, p. 14t: the relief ic 
repwMluoed by Perrot, HisUAre de VArt^ iv. p. 648. 


the deceased ; and the word oXkos is sometimes 
ap]>lied to it in epitaphs. But, inasmuch as the 
dead man is now part of the Divine nature, more 
frequently the grave is conceived as his temple. 
Uis right to the sole possession of it was guarded 
with jealous care, for, if any unauthorized cor])se 
gains entrance, this intruder will share in the 
ofierings and honours of the temple, and thus in 
the godhead of the deceased (for the dead man’s 
godhead consists practically in the cultiis and 
ofierings paid to him ; a god unworshipped a 
dead god). It is noteworthy that the sepulchral 
inscriptions guard far more carefully against in- 
trusion than against mere injury done to the 
tomb : injury can readily be repaired, but intru- 
sion, if once successful, is hardly reparable.* 

Tlien the making of the grave and the erection 
of a tombstone w'as a dedication to the Deity ; and 
the e{>itaph on the grave was expressed often in 
the form of a prayer (and, of course, a vow accom- 
panying it) tJ) the Deity wdth w'hom the dead 
per.‘-on was identified. Even when a person, during 
Iiis lifetime, prepared his ow'n grave, he expresNed 
the epitaph in the form of a x>rayer and demcation 
to the Deity, t It was a duty which one owed to 
God to make a grave. 

Thus every Phrygian grave W'as also a shrine or 
temple. Accordingly, there is no force in the argu- 
ment, which many writers have employed, that 
siicli a monument as the famous sculptured rock 
w Inch bears the dedication * to king Midas ’ (MIA.\I 
FAXAKTEI) was a cult-shrine, and therefore can- 
not have l»een a sepulchral monument. In truth 
it wa^ both. Similarly, some of the tumuli in the 
Phrygian land have probably a utilitarian purpose, 
being intended to serve as watch-tow’ers and road- 
maiks. But they were, in all probability, also 
.sepulchral. It w^as desired to give them permanent 
sanctity, and this end was attained by the giave 
inside, with the religion attached to it. Probably 
it is not too bold to lay down the general principle 
that the sanctity of a locality was generally, in the 
primitive Anatolian system, confirmed by the awe 
attaching to the grave - temple. That principle 
remains to a large extent in force still. Sacred 
place^ are numerous all over the country ; and in 
almost every one the sacredness is confirmed by, 
or founded on, the awe attaching to the supposed 
grave of some saint or hero. The fact that the 
grave is often demonstrably fictitious (as when the 
hero is a mere myth, or has several graves in 
difierent places) show^s how' strongly the need for 
a grave in every holy place is still felt by the 
Anatolian mind. The primitive custom in Greece 
of burying in the house, consecrated and guarded 
the family home, t 

The essential parts of the grave-monument w’ere 
an altar and a door ; and the two typical forms of 
gravestone in later Phiygia were develojiments of 
the altar and of the door. The former at least 
retained the name, and is called *the altar’ in 
numberless inscriptions. On this altar- tombstone 
there is sometimes engraved, apart from the epi- 
taph (and even on a different side from it), the 
word ‘door’ {Ovpa); and this custom obviously 

* Cities andBiehoprice of Phrygia^ i. pp. 99 f., 348 (n. 24). 

t These statenients, made at first in explanation of the 
identity in form, appearance, and general chaiacter between 
grave -monuments and stones recording a prayer and vow or 
dedication, were controverted by Prof. A. Kdrte; but he has 
since published a stone whose inscription is purely a dedication ' 
to the god, except that at the end the dedicator adds the sepul- 
chral form xAi %»vtS Cwv, proving beyond question that the 
dedicatory stone was at the same ume the giavestone over his 
intended tomb. We are now amed that this custom was chai> 
acteristically Phrygian ; but the present writer sees far more 
examples of it than Prof. Korte admits. 

I See above, IV (2) ; also Ramsay, 'Permanent Attachment 
of ^ligious Veneration to Specif Sites in Asia Minor,’ pub- 
lished m Transactions of the OrioiM Congress at London. 
1892, p. 881. 
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arit^es from the feeling that a door was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later ffrave-monu- 
ments, members which original I 3 ’' had a meaning 
were indicated by some part of their original form, 
and became mere conventional ornament. We 
may supi)ose that the door was simplj’ an essential 
part of the house or temple in which the dead god 
dwelt, while the altar was necessarjr for the living 
worshippers to lay their offerings on.* 

It was probablv on the woi.-^hip of the dead that 
the worship of Divine nersuiial beinj^s was built 
up. The dead parent links the familj^ with the 
Divine nature. Any inexplicable misfortune or 
mischanee was often attributed by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this cult, and expiated bj* special 
attention to the dead. Among the Greeks the 
special sacrifice to tlie dead hero took place on his 
birthday, and was called y€¥ieia or yevidXia quite 
as often as yeKi'ina. Among Christians, on the 
contrary, the day of death ot a niartj r was cele- 
brated as his ^ies natalis, birth into his true 
life. 

The cult of the dead was therefore of prime im- 
portance, and this applies as much to Greece as to 
Anatolia. Here, too, the gods had set the ex- 
ample, which was to be followed in the c‘ase of 
men. The grave of Zeus, tlie grave of Achilles, 
and so on, formed an integral part of the equip- 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
i.e. the Divine dead, bulked far more largely in 
Greek life and religion than would aj^ear from a 
superficial survey of the literature. Tnis is partly 
due to the fact that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaic religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. But 
even in tlie literature it is often evident, and must ' 
always he understood as the substratum on wliich 
all social life rests. 

( 6 ) Brotherhoods and guilds . — If the ritual of 
the Mysteries was used as a .^rt of siicrament to 
consecrate or ^ve the Divine sanction to marriage 
and the other important steps in the family life of 
man, so that the family was united and constituted 
and maintained by Divine law, the same seems to 
have been the case in tlie formation of associations 
and unions wider than the family. Such groups 
played a highly important part in Anatolian 
society. Originally, in the simplest form of primi- 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
group, the village, united in the religion of the 
central sanctuary or Hieron [see (7)]. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) constituted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, because 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they >vere the 
children of the Great Mother. 

But as life and society became more complex, as 
towms became too large for a common CKind of 
ritual to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Greek city offers), 
groups of persons with common interests and pur- 
suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for 
other purposes. They are known under many 
names, Boukoloi, Korybantes, Hymnodoi, Satyroi, 
etc..+ but all were united in a common ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the common 
meal and the cup of which all partook. There can 
be no doubt that the ceremonial was similar to 
that of the Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
SMrament or religious consecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direct evidence can be given, or is 
likely ever to be found. But the indirect evidence 

* Journal of Hellenic StuOsM^ 1884, p. 263; CiticM and 
Biehopriee qf Phrugia, L p. 99f., iL pp. 867, 896. 

t OUiet and Biuioprice qf Phrygia^ i. p. Wff., ii. pp. 359, 630. 
See alao the followini; note, and (among other places) Athen. 
MUtheil. 1899, p. 179 f., where the priest of Dionysos Kathe- 1 
gemon is head of a list of BoukoloL ‘ 


seems conclusive : the most general name for the 
members of any association is symhiotai ('those 
who live in association *), but the term symniystai 
is occasionally used as an equivalent ; * and this 
term seems conclusive, for it is inexplicable unless 
the symbiotai were united by the tie of the com- 
mon inj'stic ritual. 

The unitj" of the brotherhood or society was 
consecriiteil, therefore, by the common meal and 
the common cup from wliich all drank : this was 
the ritual of the M>>teries, according to the for- 
mula, ' I ate from the tympanon : 1 drank from 
the kymhahm^ \ where the names of the sacred 
instruments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common cup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
perhaps jieculiar to Christianity', and due to the 
direct institution of the Founder: the comiiiou 
meal of the pagan societies probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in >\hich 
each guest has his own loaf, though all eat fiom 
a common dish. But that eating from one loaf 
implies brotherhood is an old idea. 

(7) Government and administration. — The form 
of social organization which, in the historical 
period, was characteristic of Anatolia was the 
vill.Mge- system, t which is often contrasted ^\itll 
the highly articulated and self-poverning muni- 
cipality (wdXis) of the Hellenes. The people dwelt 
in groups of houses called villages : at the head of 
each village was a komarch, wdio represented it to 
the supreme authority, which in the strict Ana- 
tolian system was the priesthood of the neighbour- 
ing temple {Upov) as representative of the Divine 
lK)wer in human form. The government was in 
tlieoiy a theocracy : in practice the j)rieat (usually 
lierejlitary, according to some uncertain system of 
inheritance) or priest - dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking in the name of the Deity. One restric- 
tion of his power lay in the fact that intimation 
of the Divine will was often conveyed to wor- 
shippers in dreams; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dream usually lequired aid 
from the priesthood. ‘ Bey<Mid this there was no 
education, and 110 State, and probably little or no 
formal law.’t 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, stood to the primitive Ana- 
tolian system is uncertain. It show's obvitms 
traces ol^ development, in that the mother has 
Wonie less prominent, and the male element 
more important. This line of development was 
inevitable. Immigrant races were usually' in- 
sufficiently provided wdth W’omen ; and armed 
conquerors must certainly have consisted mainly 
of men. The conquering race, therefore, must 
take wiv'es from the conquered race ; and the 
social position of women necessarily deteriorated 
when the conquering caste was mainly men, and 
the women for the most part belonged to the sub- 
jugated people. In the earliest period there can 
oe little or no doubt that theocracy was the ruling 
system ; but the w'ay in W'hich it was worked, and 
the exact position of women in the priesthood, 
remain uncertain. Further, we know that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies ; but w'hat was the relation in which 
they stood to the theocracy is obscure. We may 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
ruled as priest-kings, each new king representing 
the god Herakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as we see in the myth of Herakles and Omphale) ; 

* el ervfAfittiTmi $ut) nfAfturrtu, where the two names are em- 
braced under the common urticle, and thus identified: ace 
Ziebarth, Griech. Vereinsweeent PP* 206. The fubjeot ie 
treated more fully in UUtor. Com. on Corinthians^ | x.^. 1C^ 
in the Expositor ^ Dec. 1900. 

t is the expression of Stembou 

t aistor. Com. on OalaUans, p. 40. 
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and it is probaUe that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and the king reigned as consort of 
the heiress.* The natural inference that the same 
practice existed in the^ ancient empire of the cen- 
tral plateau, whose chief city was at Boghaz- Keui, 
and in the later kingdom of Tyana, is valueless, 
while we have no information as to the relation of 
this chief priest-king to the priests of the many 
Siicred centres throughout the land (ea(‘.h of which 
was, presumably, a small theocracy for its sur- 
rounding village or villages). The suj»iK3sition that 
the empire consisted of a loose aggregate of separ- 
ate theocracies would not account for the great 
size and imperial character of the city at Boghaz- 
Keui ; and we are at present reduced to mere 
conjectuie; but evidence is likely to be dis- 
covered, when the hieroglj’phic inscriptions of | 
the country are deciphered. 

(8) HotisvJiold proteges . — A class of persons who ' 
are called in documents of the Roman ]>eriod by 
various names, nlumnij Spfirroij BpeirTdf 

aie frequently mentioned in Asia Miimr. In the 
Roman peiiod they are identified almost com- 
idetoly with found’ling*'. i.e, infants exposed by 
their parents and bronglit up as a speculation by 
strangers with a view to selling them for jn-ofit": 
such foundlings were not peculiar tt» Amu Minor, 
but known generally over the Eniiiire, and re- 
scripts relating to them were issued by Ve-^p.-isian, 
Titus, and Domitian for the province of Achaia. 
and by Trajan for Bithjmiajt anil their statiis and 
rights formed a frequent subject for Tmjierial 
legislation. But in the inscrijitioiis of Asia Minor 
these protrgrs are mentioned so frequently in 
ejiitaphs as to prove clearly that under that name 
is induded also some class of jiersons jieculiarly 
characteristic of the country. They are generally 
mentioned immediately after the chihiren. anil 
are sometimes distiiifpished from and mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly pos'^ihle to regard 
them as slaves born and brought uji in the 

household, although we would not deny that the 
term jmssihly may sometimes have that signitica- 
tion. This class is at present of quite unknown 
character and origin, but probably it takes ii^ 
back to a primitive custom — some Anatolian 
institution similar to, j’et distinct from, the Roman 
clicntcln. In a Bithyniaii inscription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress {Bp^\pa<ra ijpQv used 
ns a noun) have a common tomb: all three have 
the same nomen, which the t>\o 6pip.p.Q.To. must ; 
have rec-eived from the protectress ; but the two | 
w’ere not the children of the protectress either by . 
nature or ndujition, for they >\ere free to many ! 
one another. The inscription, ^so. 36, in Cities ! 
and Bish. of Phrygia, shows a case in "which a [ 
child had been exposed in accordance with a i 
dream and brought up by another jierson, and 
vet the parents retain some riphts over him. 
The tie uniting the protegi and the nrotector w as 
evidently a close and sacred one; but the sub- 
ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 
positive can yet lie laid down with regard to it. 

(0) lirjigiotis influences on social conditions . — 
While immigration, war, and conquest are favour- 
able to the mole sex, it may couversely be assumed 
that the high position of women and the influence 
exercised by, and respect paid to, the mother in 
the primitive Anatolian system, imply the long 
continuance of, a peaceful condition amid a settled 
and, so to say, autochtlionous people, sucli that 
the importance of motherly care in promoting 
social aevelojiment had full opportunity to make 
itself thoroughly ajipreciated. 

In our brief survey of the prominent features of 

*The evidence is collected by Oelzer in JRhein. Museum, 
uxv. p. 610 fF. (cf. XXX. p. 5). 

t Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. 65, 66 ; Cilics and Bish. ii. p. 646. 


the primitive Anatolian reli^on, it has become 
clear that this religion was originally a consecra- 
tion of the rules and practices wliich w ere useful 
and almost necessary in actual life. While it can- 
not be proved in detail, yet all tlie evidence points 
to the conclusion, that in this religion the life of a 
simple community w'as ordered and prescribed 
from birth to death in a series of religious fornmke 
for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 
others in the family and the community, manage- 
ment of the household and of agriculture and faun 
economy. A great deal w'hich, in recent times, 
has ceased to ^ familiar to the poorest and the 
hiust educated classes was, in that early time, 
(‘iiforced on all as obligatory relijdous ceremonial. 
In modern times this growing ignorance of the 
fundamental princijdes on w’hich comfort, pio- 
priety, and happiness in life depend, is felt to be 
a serious danger alike among the most civilized 
peoples, and in the less civilized Christian nation'^ 
like the RiisMan. It cannot be denied that the 
tendency of the Christian Church to concentrate 
teaching on theoretical dogma and Church ritual, 
and to lose hold on the {iractical household life 
of the people, has contributed to spread this ignor- 
ance by gradually allowing the ancient stock of 
jnacticiil household wisdom to fall into oblivion, 
and sometimes even actively' discouraging it as 
involved with superstition. 

We have laid little stress on the barbarous ele- 
ments in the Anatolian c-ultus, but have omitted 
them or jiassed them ovei lightly. Partly this is due 
to the fact that in many cases they seem to result 
from degradation of the primitive religion, due to 
the influence of foreign conquerors and immigrants, 
and accompanied bj’ a probable deterioration of 
the original people. In other cases the barbarous 
elements are original, and con-espond to the equip- 
ments and surroundings of primitive Anatolian 
''Ociety; these might profitably be investigated 
with a view’ to acquiring a better idea of thet 
society, but time and w ide knowledge on the part 
of tlie investigator are required. 

The failure to develop tlie higher side of the 
Anatolian religion is doubtless due to many causes. 
The country w'as on the highway of armies, and 
the uncertainty and suffering consequent thereon 
were unfavourable to orderly development, while 
the best and most spirited element in the people 
W'as most exposed to extermination under the 
successive foreign conquerors. Nothing is more 
destructive to the highest qualities of human 
nature than the presence of an entirely uncertain 
and capricious, yet serious and ever dreaded, danger. 
Ill the succession of military conquerors the inter- 
mixture of foreign religious elements was often 
brought about in the w’orst w^ay, viz. through the 
instrumentality of a rude, brutal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitious Oriental soldiery, w hich had 
received not even military discipline. 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 
priesthood w'as also unfavourable to development. 
The element of prophecy, in the sense of hecomiiig 
sensitive to the l)ivine will and interpreting it with 
reference to contemporary events, was recognized, 
but seems to have been kept entirely under the 
control of the official priesthood. Moreover, the 
succession of priests in Anatolia was largely or 
altogether hereditary (according to unknown lules 
of inheritance) : this increased the cast-iron and 
unprogressive nature of priestly rule. If, as seems 
probable, the chief priest in early times had to be 
a eunuch, that must have further debased the 
character of the priesthood. Thus there was no 
opportunity for the CTOwing wisdom of the national 
mind to declare its^f, since the nation outside the 
priesthood seems to have been given over to ignor- 
ance and practical slavery : or, rather, there was 
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probably no nation and no national life, but merely 
a congeries of villages. 

IX. History and Chronology.— ( l) Develop^ 
ment of the Anatolian Religion in history, — It 
\vould be impossible in this place to treat even in 
outline the development of the Anatolian religion. 
The development was different in every region, 
varying according to the diverse historical vicissi- 
tudes and succession of immigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subject would thus be a very 
complicated one. Moreover, as regards no single 
region has even any attempt been made to collect 
and classify the extremely scanty evidence. We 
can merely quote a very few examples of the 
process. 

In north-eastern Phrygia the Gauls settled 
during the 3rd cent. B.C." They found there the 
ancient Phrj'gian worship of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gauls 
adopted the religion of the land, in accordance 
with the ancient belief that every land has its 
own deities, whose power is supreme there (cf. 2 K 
17^). The religious types on the Galatian coins 
are entirely either Phrygian or Graeco- Roman, the 
latter character coming in later. The marriage 
ceremony in the one recorded instance was of the 
Anatolian type:* this instance belongs to the 
family of a chief probably of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to change their religious customs than the com- 
mon people ; but Gaulish tribes would follow their 
chieL. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauls 
introduced some modification into the old worship. 
The Gallic spirit and temper undoubtedly made 
some impression on the character of Phrygo- 
Galatic religion. For example, we know that at 
Pessinus, one of the chief centres, where the spirit 
of the ancient religion continued dominant and 
little affected by Hellenism until the latter half of 
the first century after Christ, an arrangement was 
made about B.C. 160, whereby half of the places in 
the college of priests were appropriated to the 
Gauls and half left to the ola priestly families.t 
We can, however, say little \iith any confidence 
about the Celtic element in the Phrj’go-Galatic 
reli^on. That the Gauls retained the use of the 
Celtic language as late as the 4th cent, after 
Christ is certain, but how far they imposed it on 
the old Phrygian subject-population is uncertain. 

But, v.’hen we go further hack in the history of 
Phrygia, we find that the Phrygians themselves 
were immigrants from Europe, who adopted the 
religion of the native population. The Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Phrygians 
entered it ; and mythology retained the memory 
of the contest between the immigrants and the old 
religion with its women - guards, the Amazons, t 
The Phrygian conquerors adopted the worship of 
Cybele, probably imposing their own language on 
the mixed population. But there is no trace in 
mythology that the women-guards were retained 
in the Phrygian system ; and we may probably 
attribute to this crisis the strengthening of the 
male element in the Divine idea, and the intro- 
duction of the worship of the God-Thunderer (Hel- 
lenized as Zeu8 Bronton) or the God-on-the-Car, 
Benni or Benneua,^ into the Phrygian worship. 

On the other hand, a special m(^e of burial was 
retained among the priests of the Phrygian land, 
evidently the old priestly usage. They w^ere placed 
upright on a rock,ii whereas in the rock-graves that 

* See the following footnote. 

t On this point and on the whole sabject, see a fuller discus- 
don in Hittor. Com. on Oalatiani, pp. 66!., 861!., 18111. 

I Iliad, iii. 184-190 : see above, § vm (8). 

I Journal of Bellenic Studios, 1882, p. 128 ; 1887, p. 611 f. 

I Nic. Damaac. in Dindorf. Hist, Gnwo, Min, L p. 162: pre- 
lomably the corpse was put in a pit in the rock. 


remain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 
custom was evidently not followed. • 

In these two cases we have types of what must 
have occurred in the many conquests of parts of 
the country by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt to extenuiuate or expatriate the old 
people and religion. The conquerors took part 
of the land — sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion — and shared in the estab- 
lished religion along with the ancient worshippers ; 
but they atiected the cultus more or less, and im- 
parted to it some part of their own nature. 

(2) Local diverstty in AnatolUin Religion, — 
While wo have necest>iirily directed attention 
mainly to the common character of religion over 
the whole of Asia Minor, it must be clearly under- 
stood that this community of character was not 
complete, but that there w’ere great local diversi- 
ties, which cannot here be properly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
warlike goddess at Koniana, who was identified 
by the Romans with Bellona, shows a marked 
diversity from the true Anatolian type ; but this 
is probablv to be attributed to racial dillerence. 
More warlike and barbarous tribes pressed in from 
the east of the Euphrates (see § I (3), above), and 
superinduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
rites which belonged to their own tribal character. 
Similarly, in southern Thrace the Or])hic ritual 
shows a character approximating on one side to 
the Ph^gian, but also revealing clearlj’ a diller- 
ent racial character, viz. that of more barbarous 
tribes accustomed to eat raw flesh, and giving to 
this custom a place and a consecration in their 
religion. This, however, is a large subject. 

(3) Chronology , — As to the age to vhich we 
are carried back before we reach the nnniiti\e 
Anatolian worship in its uncon taininated form, it 
is not possible to make any positive estimate. 
The earliest stage in its development that is 
attested by external evidence is probably found 
in the subjects portrayed in the rock-sculptures of 
Boghaz-Keui, which are commonly dat^ some- 
where in the second millennium before Christ. 
But there we are already face to face with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and cultus of a 
people from the east or norih-east (perhaps in 
some degree also from the south-east) — a people 
who suji)erimpose a new and incongruous stratum 
of religious, social, and governing ideas on the 
primitive forms. 

Nor is it certain by any means that the Boghaz- 
Keui stratum was the first stage superimposed on 
the primitive religious foundation. Those sculp- 
tures are of such a highly complex character that 
they have as yet resisted all attempts at a com- 
plete solution ; and none of the attempts at a 
partial explanation has commanded general ajipro- 
bation among scholars. For practice purposes the 
sculptures are still a mere riddle ; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except in a few superficial details, of these earliest 
and most elaborate religious records of Anatolia. 
But the very fact that they are so complicated and 
obscure furnishes probably a sufficient proof that 
they are not the records of a simple cultus, but 
of one which had already passed tnrongh a com- 
plex process of development and contamination. 

Thus we are reduced to the study of the de- 
velopment from the inside — a method always 
unsatisfactory, because subjective and liable to 
become fanciful, but specially unsatisfactory on 
the chronological side, for only contact with ex- 
ternal facts gives any marks of time. In the 
development we are struck with the tenacity 
with which primitive characteristics were retaineo, 
readily distmguishable from the added elemen ts : 
and the primitive character seems autochthonous. 
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springing from the land, stimulated by its atmo- 
sphere, and imposing its character in some degree, 
more or less, on every new people or religion that 
entered the land. 

The character of the plateau marks it out as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
tlie country is level and little exposed to danger- 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
is naturally abundant, cereals are naturally pro- 
duced in sufficient Quantity to furnish regular food 
to an early race of men. The art of agriculture 
was there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
til us revealed herself as mother and teacher of her 
peo]>le. The art of irrigation was also taught t 
there by the same kindly mother : in some places | 
it is so easy that tlie life-giving stream, flowing • 
from a great heaven-sent spring (§ IV (3)), seems 1 
to invite men to divert and distribute its \vaters. | 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, , 
and a country, which is now almost entirel 3 * un- ' 
cultivated, and part of which is loosely’ indicated 
on Kiepert’s map as desert snU, is shown by the , 
remains to have sui»ported many towns and cities 1 
in early times.* Stej) by step, and jirecept ujion | 
precept, the Gkiddess-Mother, the Thesmophoros 
of the Bceotian plain and the Athenian plain (see 
B, § II), educated her people ; and sliowed them 
howto make the best of the useful animals, swine, 
ox, sheep, and goat, and later also of the horse, , 
by proper nurture and careful treatment and 
breeding. The history of the education which she 
gave remains for us in that Anatolian religion of 

Inch some faint outline has been traced in the , 
preceding pages. i 

If our view is correct, it is obvious that in a I 
better knowledge of the Anatolian worship lies ' 
the key to an extremely early stage of human 
development ; and that this religion has to be 
compared with the most primitive stages of the 
kno>> n ancient religions of the east Mediterranean | 
lands. As a rule, even the most ancient Semitic | 
cults are known to us chiefly in a consider- 
abl.v developed stage ; and the Anatolian religion 
takes us behind them. In that land true religious i 
development was arrested by causes at which we . 
might guess ; and the primitive revelation of the 
Mother-Goddess found no projihets and seers to 
carry it to completion : see ^ III (9). 

B. The Hellenic Religios.-Au studying the 
dcN clopment of thought in the strictlj’ Greek lands, 
we are inevitably carried back to an ancient form j 
of relimon there prevalent, which presented a ' 
marked similarity to the simple primitive Ana- 
tolian cultus. The extent and the limits of the 
similarity cannot be determined with our present 
knowledge. But everywhere, in attempting to 
comprehend the developed Hellenic religion, one 
finds that it rests on this substratum of deep 
religious feeling, which sometimes was hardly 
articulate, and in that case was often rather looked 
down upon as superstition and dsKridcufiovla ( Ac 17*-’) 
by the more educated and philosophic minds. 

I. Early Greek Religion.— Fre<iuent refer- 
ences occur in Herodotus to an older Greek or 
Pelasgian religion diflerent in character from the 
religion of which he conceived Homer and Hesiod 
to the organizers (ii. 53). Arcadia he believed 
to contain more of the Pelasgian character than any 
other port of Greece. Precisely in Arcadia and the 
adjoimng parts of the Peloponnesus, the strongest 
traces oi such a pre-Hellenic religion are shown 
in the description of Pausanias. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 53), the gods of that old religion 

* The * nomedixation* of Aida Minor has been the chief cause 
of the present desolation : sec ImpreHswns of Turkey, p. 1U3, 
and the paper already quoted in Geographical Journal, Sept. 
1 ( 102 . 


had no names and no images. The meaning of 
i this statement is that statues {dydXnara) in tlie 
later sense were not used. Symbols of various 
kinds, however, existed in greater number and 
variety perhaps in Arcadia than in other parts of 
Greece ; but Herodotus, who was speaking of the 
anthropomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not cull those rude and non-human embodiments 
dydXfMTa. Epithets of a more general character 
were attached to these gods, but not proper indi- 
vidual naiiie«» : among these epithets we may 
reckon ‘ the Great God or Gods * (0e6s g^vioros, 
6eoi fjdyiffToi), ‘the Pure Gods’ {Oeol KaSapoL), ‘the 
Good God or Genius ’ (dyadbs de6s or SaLpuav), as well 
as ‘the Propitiated Gods* [Oeol fieiXLxioi), ‘the 
Revered Ones’ (Sc/uvai), ‘the King^’ {dvaKres). 

In this religion the worsship of the Earth -Godde>s 
appears in various as{>ects. She is sometimes the 
pn 3 'sical conception, but more generally is con- 
ceived in a more moral aspect, as the orderly 
harmonious march of ph 3 ’'sical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Themis, Harmonia, etc. This 
Older IS an avenging power that punishes all 
offence against itself : it is then Praxidike, Adra- 
steia, Nemc'-is, etc. It is also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god- 
dess is then T 3 "che, Chryse, etc. The goddess is 
often accompanied b.v a male genius or deity, 
described as her husl^nd or brother or attendant 
or child. He appears as the d7a^69 daifitov, the pro- 
tecting hero, or the genius of fertilizing power. 

Traces of this religion ma}’ be found in most 
uarts of Greece ; in Attica, In Bceotia, and the 
Northern i'^lands, as well as in the Peloponnesus. 
Tiie goddess is akin in nature to the Italian Bona 
Den, It is a pre-Hellenic religion, but it has 
much of the Greek spirit about it. The deities 
have in many cases as much of moral as of physical 
character ; Themis becomes a Hellenic conception. 
The relation of such older forms of belief to the 
true Hellenic religion is well given by jEschylus 
{Eiinien, I if.) in his histor 3 '' of the oracle at 
Delphi, where the gradual change from the first 
Gaia to the latest Apollo is clearly shown. No 
conflict is there said to take place, but the older 
religion merges in and is recognized b}^ the later, 
so that the purel}’’ ph 3 ’sical conception of the 
Earth (Gaia) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and Themis is elevated into the highest 
Hellenic t 3 ’^pe, Phu*bus Aixillo, through the inter- 
mediate stage Pheebe, who is evidentl 3 ’ a mere 
device to facilitate the transition in sex, as the 
god Phoebus inherits in right of his sister Phoebe. 
On the other hand, -.Esch 3 'lus {Affnmctnnon, 178 tt’.) 
describes the relation of the Hellenic Zeus to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 
destroyer. 

These passages are important as showing that 
the Greeks alwa 3 "s retained the recollection of a 
certain succession and development m religion, 
and occasionall 3 ’ they connect it — and in our view 
riglitly — with the succession of races in Greece, 
where the later conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Earth - Goddess into 
Themis was exactly paralleled by that of the older 
Demeter into Demeter Thesmophoros, ‘the intro- 
ducer of thesmoi * (Ocafiol, ‘ ordinances’), who is known 
chiefly in Boeotia, the plain of Athens, and Paros. 
The agricultural idea lies at the bottom of her 
chief festival at the time of the autumn ploughing 
and sowing. But that fundamental reference was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analog between 
the continuation of the human family and the 
operations of agriculture.* The goddess Thesmo- 

* Of. Soph. (Edip, Tyr. 1497 ; .fisch. Sept, 763 ; Eurip^ 
Phonn, 18, etc. ; also the old Attic legal fonnula k’ 
yitnrim. See A, 2 VI (2), (3). 
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phorofl founded and presided over social order, 
family life, the fonctions of 'women, and the birth 
of children ; marriage 'was the chief thermos* and 
the priestess Thesmophoros gave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenic touch lies 
in the custom of giving prizes to the most beauti- 
ful women in Arcadia, and apparently also at 
Thermopylm. t Here two great Hellenic ideas, 
love of beauty and liking for the competitive 
principle, are united in the develop^ form of the 
rites ; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Eleusinia and not the more primitive 
Thesmophoros. 

The resemblance of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatolian Mother-Goddess, 
as it has been traced in the eailier part of this 
article, is too obvious to need any words ; and 
Herodotus points out (ii. 171) that the Thesino- 
phoria rites were formerly practised by the l^elas- 
gian women of the Peloponnesus, but perished 
when the Dorians conquered the country, except 
in Arcadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. Moreover, the uorsliip of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was conlined ti> women 
(which markedly distinguishes^ her worship from 
that of the Eleusinian Demeter), and swine w’ere 
sacrificed to her by throwing them alive into holes 
in the ground. TJiese are very primitive cliai acter- 
istics, and show that the cult of this goddess had 
not been developed so much as that of the Eleu- 
sinian goddess, who is in the myth marked as an 
immigrant with a long history of growth out of her 
Pelasgian germ. 

Pausanias is sometimes inclined to identify those 
earlier conceptions with Hellenic deities, tie feels 
that * the Good God ’ must be Zeus ; t but aliont 
the nature of the two Anaktes he expresses doubt, 
which proves that he was struck by some marked 
difierenec between them and the two Dioscuri. In 
short, the Greeks felt that those gods whom they 
coun^ older, and sometimes called Pelasgian, 
v^'ere diflTerent from their own gods, and yet closely 
related to them. The succession is sometimes de- 
scribed as the inheritance of child from parent, 
sometimes as the acquisition by victor from van- 
quished and even exiled gods. Those old deities 
were not in harmony with the later Hellenic god.s ; 
there belonged to the older a graver, sterner, and 
more solemn character ; yet there w'ere implicit in 
them the germs of the double Hellenic conception 
of 01ym]>ian and Chthonian deities, on w^hich see 
5 V, oelow. 

The conservatism with which, as a rule, tlie old 
cult-ideas were preserved in Greece and allow’ed a 
certain scope alongside of the later, give great his- 
torical importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
religious existence long after they had disappeared 
from actual society. 

II. Greek Religion and Greek Law. —That 
early religion was practically coextensive with the 
whole circle of public and private life. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a custom or strengthen an institution ; re- 
ligion impressed these on the people by constituting 
them into solemn rites binding on all. When in 
the development of the Hellenic system political 
institutions grew and law l>eeame a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced the religious 
sanction. 

One by one the various branches of dnty bet>veen 
members of the State were taken into the circle of 
law. In earlier times this was often done under 
the advice and approval of the oracles (especially 

* Odyssey t xxiii. 296, kixrpsis ettkausv 0u/£»¥, is a faint echo of 
Khe religious idea. 

t Hesychius, s.v. TloXmtins ; Athensons, xiii. 00, p. 609. 

t Pausanias, viii. xxxvf. 6. 


the Delphic). One set of duties after another was 
foriiinlated as a branch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishments and penalties. In various cases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the otlender against a law was not merdy 
punished legally, hut w’as also formally cursed, i.e, 
fianded over to the punishing care of fleaven. The 
Court of Areopagus in Athens well exenipliiies the 
gradual transformation of the religious into the 
legal sanction, with the religious forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

But the old sanction in its primitive form con- 
tinimi to reign in the circle of family duties and 
rights, the duty of children to parents and of the 
younger to the older, the right of cliildren to pro- 
tection and care at the hands of their parent h. of 
the poor to the charity of the richer, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. It w'as the ErimuiC'i, the 
old vague conception of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per- 
sonal gods, who punished any infraction of those 
duties :ind rights.* Here a conception akin to tlie 
primitive one reigned in the developtnl Hellenic 
thought. The Erinnyes of the father, of childieii, 
of the iK)or, protected their rights and iniiii'^lied 
the violator ; in other w’ords, punishment was left 
to Divint‘ action, and rarely interfered with by 
human law. Even the inviolability of the oath is 
described by Hesiod as protected by tlie Erni?}y>'s, 
who punished bad faith alike aiaoiig gods and 
nien.f 

In the s])here of international law, hern Ms 
went between States ns Divine otticials [Krjpihet 
*Ep/xoP). A Species of international custom, not 
formulated into law in the strict siMise, w’as re- 
cognized as existing* lietween Hellenic States, hut 
not Iwtween Greeks and barliarians but it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten law', it ».e- 
pended on the conscience and feeling of the iinli- 
vidual State, and was regarded by some more thnn 
otliers. By the religious, however, it w’as c'»n- 
sidered more binding than the formal laws.§ 

Thus religion continued to he n sort of complet ion 
of public law’. Where the latter was insufficient or 
inapplicable, or lieyoiid the reach of the suHerer, t he 
religious sanction" w'as invoked in the forni of a 
curse. Especially, international obligation^ were 
guarded by little more than the religious sanclion. 
Any idea of Hellenic unity w’hicli existed had l»een 
the creation of religion ; and the rights of even t lie 
(ireek stranger or traveller, much more of the non- 
Greek, w’ere almost wholly left to religion. J.aw’ 
was mostly conlined to the relations hetw’ecn one 
citizen and another ; and in the cases w’here (as in 
Athens) it touched the relation of a resident 
stranger to citizens, the stranger must be rei«ie- 
sented by a citizen, and could not himself liave 
any standing before the law'. Similarly, the 
traveller was under tlie protection of the gotls of 
the road. 

III. The Elements of Hellenic Religion.— 
Beyond other traceable hut less important iiilhi- 
ences, three forces pre-ciiiiueiitly are to he distin- 
guished, in the history and formation of Hellenic 
religion. There was, first, that above -described 
pre-Hellenic cultus in the Greek lands, to which 
we miw, like the Greeks themselves, apply tlie 
name Pelasgian : that cultus had certainly a \ ery 
Btronq resemblance to the primitive Anatolian 
worship, and we have freely used certain obviously 
primitive ceremonies of the Greek lands as evidence 
of the cliaracter of the old Anatolian religion. 

* Iliad, ix. 454, 567, xv. 204 ; Odyss. xiv. 57 co:Ti]iared with 
xvii. 475. The names of the Erinnyes as personal 1)eing8 are of 
later oriifin : the very plural is a development. 

t Op. ^ \ Theog, 221. 

t ttuiil rSt 

tijMucc or ; of. Thuc. iii. 59, iv. 97, etc. 

$ mypciett kypmuertt Soph. A nt. 454. 
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Into the question whether it spread from Anatolia 
into Greece, as so many later religions impulses 
did, we shall not enter, though it may be pointed 
out that the Greeks believea themselves to have 
derived some very characteristic early forms of 
Greek cult from Crete, which in its turn was 
certainly connected with and influenced by Asia 
Minor. 

There was, in the second place, the influence 
exercisetl by surrounding nations on early Greek 
bi>tory and religion. Only one side of this influ- 
etice can be enrisidered here, viz. the Oriental. 
Under the name of Oriental may be included all 
influence which came from Asia Minor during the 
period commonly called historical, as well as all 
traces of IMiomician f»r other strictly Asiatic in- 
fluence. There wa^s certainly ^eat importance 
attaching to this influence ; yet its true character 
must be not<'d. It did not rnake Greek i<]eas, but 
was simi)ly the raw material out of which the 
Greek mind drew part of its gi'owth. The Greek 
mind, with its eager, ardent curio>ity, learned from 
all its neighbours, and most of all from the most 
advanced iicighlKMirs. 

In the third jdace, there was that special quality 
and lcn<U*iicv of the Hellenic mind, a unique anil 
exqui'^itcly delicate element, which selected and 
moulded, moderated and regulated, mixed and 
added life to, the food which it absorbed from 
the experience and the acquirements of varioufe 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvious relations to the peculiar geographical 
ami other external conditions of (ireece, that some 
, writius regard it a'< absolutely produced hy them. 

Ihit, in our view, there was a certain innate in- 
tellectual character in the formed (4reek mind, 
which enahle<l them to see in nature what no other 
race could see, and to use ojmort unities a-* no other 
race could have used them. The spiiit of Hellenism, 
it is true, was fostered by the geograi»hical condi- 
tions, and could have acquired strength in no other 
land It needed just those j»e(;uliar relations of sea 
and land to foster and &trengtlieii it ; it was, like 
the must delicate and exttuisite of Hellenic god- 
desses, born on the sea, not on the land ; but that 
sea must be the Aegean, the ]>atb and the rojulway 
of the Greek peoples, which united the Greet 
j lands instead of estranging and separating them 
I (as other seas seemed to do). 

! One of the most noteworthy forms in which the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person- 
j ality and rights (without much feeling of individual 
I duty) showed itself was the love of competition 
and prizes. The individual Hellene trained himself 
to the highest pitch attainable in competition 
with liis fellows, and his eagerness was stimulated 
hv the prize of victory. The prize, in the true 
Hellenic idea, was simply the victor’s garland, the 
recognition by his (leers that he had won the 
victory. In the early stages of Hellenism the 
mere honour of victory was hardly sufficient to 
tempt the competitive ardour without prizes of 
value ; and when in later times the Hellenic games 
were introduced in the Asiatic cities, it was the 
custom there to give valuable prizes [Bifiara ) ; while 
even the Hellenic contests in that later time were 
made practically valuable by privileges and money 
rewaras from tfie victor’s own State. Only in the 
fullest bloom of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and crown sullicient to attract all Hellenes. 

Many relimo'us ceremonies were moditied or de- 
veloped by the introduction of such competitions. 
Whfle the barbarism of primitive funeral rites was 
devdoped by the Romans into gladiatorial com- 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of funeral sports and prizes. The crown 
of wild olive, which originally was simply the 
garland of the foliage sacred to the god, worn by 


every worsliipiier at Olympia, was by the Hellenes 
given as a prize to the victor in a competition. 

The view, then, which we take is that the char- 
acter of Greek religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek genius, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and gave new life and character 
to elements gathered from its own past and from 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races offered an^hing wortli learn- 
ing ; but in this process the (freek spirit, so long 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only grew more and 
more intensely Hellenic. Tlie more the Greeks 
learned from Phoenicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they became. In many of the Hellenic 
deities there is a certain Oriental element, but ho\’* 
utterly dillcrent in character and spirit is the 
Hellenic Aphrodite from a Phoenician godde*^^. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was wor^liipp^ in the 
cultus of the Greeks, Ixjre strong traces of tlu 
ugly, gross, material Orientalism, and though 
Pliocnician elements in origin can be assigned to 
her more confidentl 3 ^ than to Any other Greek 
deit.v. 3 'et the Hellenic genius is almost more 
conspicuous in the graceful, exquisite, smiling 
Apliiodite of the Iliml than in any other Greek 
deitj'. The Greek spirit could make her beautiful 
A\itliout making her moral in the modern sense. 

IV". The Growth of Hellenic Religion.— 
(1) Continultif of development . — The Hellenic re- 
ligion which was built on that older Greek founda- 
tion had in it'^elf little of true religious cliaiacter 
and depth. It was in many wa^’-s a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmonj’, and 
grouping, instinct with the Hellenic sense of indi- 
vidual and liberty, and indi^-solubly^ inter- 

twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-governing, proCTessive Greek City-State. The 
city was the highest creation of "the Hellenic 
genius, with its free institutions and its education 
of the individual man ; and the Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Hellenic citv. 

But, when we try to sound the real religious 
dejiths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
worship of the dead or of the sacred stones (the 
Henwn), ur the mystic worship of the deities of 
the old Pelasgian type. Yet the difference be- 
tween the old reli^on and the formed Hellenic 
worship does not amount to absolute opiiosition. 
The later grew out of the earlier hy a simple pro- 
cess of easj’ development. No delinite and unvary- 
ing line divides the older gods of Greece from the 
properly Hellenic gods. There is hardly one of 
the latter who has not also in some district, or on 
account of some aspects of his worship, a j)lace 
among the former. 

(2) Growth of myth^loqy.—T\\e old personages of 
mj'th and religion continued to acquire new mean- 
ing and character amid the historical vicissitudes 
of the people. Just as among the Germanic and 
Scandinavian tribes the old Aryan tales took on a 
Christian character in their later development, so 
the old pre- Hellenic Divine personalities bear the 
impress of later history, or (to vary the metaphor) 
formed centres round wliich the floating beliefs 
and facts of later times gathered. Thus the name 
of Zeus goes hack to the primitive Aryan stock, 
but he came to he the bearer of new thoughts and 
ideals in the Hellenic mind. To admit that Cad- 
mus represents a Phoenician element in Greek 
history does not necessarily imply that Cadmus 
must 'be a Phoenician name. To take a typical 
case of a markedly late development: As the 
Oriental seclusion of women began to spread 
among the Greeks in general, the familiar use 
of boys and male favourites in domestic service, 
with the vices that accompanied this custom, 
b^me general. As was invariably the case, a 
mythical or religious parallel and example was 
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found, and Ganymedes became the mythical repre- 
sentative of the new custom in all its worst 
features. But, while one recoj^nizes this, one 
may carry back the history of the mj’thie figure 
Ganymeties much further, and see in him otie of 
the numberless local impersonations of the fre>h- 
ness and bloom of nature, the t^ood Genius who 
came from heaven and returns again to it. 

The old legends can be traceti in Gre^e in 
never-ceasing transformations. They appear in the 
Lyric }x>ets in a very dill’ereiit form troiu ^\hat they 
bear in Homer; and the Tragic poets take them 
and again remc^el them, while in Pausjinias we 
iiiid occasional traces of local forms diil'ering from 
all the literary eml»odiments. The ()dy*»>eus of 
Homer is not the Odj-^seus of S^»pho^*le^. But 
the inference, which has ^ometinles been drawn, 
that the Tragic jioets did not know the Homeric 
poems in the form in which we |»osses»s them, has 
no validity. The Lyric and the Tragic i»oetry 
represent a deei»er phase — certainly a very diller- 
eiit phase -^f thouglit and religion*from the Epic; 
and those later poets treated the myths their 
poetic or dramatic property, and read in them or 
into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheism and the Hellenic unity , — The older 
Greek religion, ns we have seen, was conijaua- 
tivel 3 ’ simple. There was not a large numlier of 
gods worshipped in any one district. But the 
conception and names ol the Divine being^ varied 
in different districts to some degree. Though 
fundainentalh' the sjime, the idea of ‘the God’ 
tended in each district to assume some of the 
sfjecial character of the people, and to run through 
a s^tecial kind of development according to the 
succession of immigrant tribes or the varying ex- 
perience of the original trilie. New religious 
conceptions came in with new tribes. The ^iKjcial 
deity of each race reflected in his nature the 
whole history of his people. The power of each 
deity was confined to his ow^n district and the 
circle of his owa worshippers. 

But the idea of Hellenic unity became a pcditical 
force, founded on a religious basis and strengthened 
in the literary development of the country. This 
unity was merely ideal, and never liccanie a politi- 
cal reality : it W'as a power which exerted a certain 
influence on events: it was an end which some 
persons saw dimlv before them in the distance. 
Tlie Delphic Oracle was to some extent guided by 
that ideal in the leading w hich it ^ave to the 
Greek States when they consulted it; but its 
influence was never directed to modify the char- 
acter of local or tribal religion. It always sup- 

g irted the established customs of each State. 

ut it favoured uniformity by introducing new' 
gods {rvBhxpv^oi) into almost every city of Greece : j 
e,g. Aphrodite, Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora I 
were all introduced at Erythrse by oracles from 
DelphL Thus the local religions tended towards 
a common type hy adopting each other’s gods.* 
Political or social unity, to the ancient mind, 
could exist only through common religion. Those 
who worshipped different gods and practised hostile 
relimous rites could have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic ideal unity grew, the varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not be felt as essentially different from or really 
hostile to one another. If there was an ideal 
unity in the political sphere, there must necessarily 
be an ideal unity in the religious sphere ; and the 
gods of one Hellenic State were reco^ized as gods 
By the others. Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
Hdlenic States w'arred with one another. But 
the States met in the common recognition of the 
Hdlenic deities. Especially the four great Pan- 
Item. Iw. 9, 16 ; Dem. ifid. f 6L 


Hellenic ^'aiiies — Olympian, Pythian, Nemcon, 
and Isthmian— formed p^ceful meeting-places for 
all Hellenes, where religion kept the peace and all 
celebrants felt the benign influence of the Hellenio 
gods. 

(4) Formation of the Hellenic Pantheon , — But 
when all the various gods wiio obtained Pan- 
Hellenic recognition were thus set side side, 
the rcligiiMis consciousness demanded some tlic<»ry 
of the relation between them. Various theories, 
in which a religious s^'steiu was built up, came 
into existence. But out of these the great unifying 
forces, literature and the Delphic Oracle, formed 
a generally recognized Pantheon. No two ex- 
nressious of that system are precisely the same. 
Diilerent WTiters conceived it with slight varia- 
tions, but the general is clear. The con<‘ep- 
tion of a household, as it were, consisting of tweUe 
•jreat deities- is found in >evcrul luvrts of Greece; 
but it was fur from being universal, and the twelve 
selected were net cverj'wherc the same, .\gain, 
in no district did the* Hellenic Pantheon corre- 
spond exactly to the actual ]>opnlar religion. 

Ever 3 'whefe l»ot!i lilerar 3 * and iN>]iular concep- 
tions tended towards a cominou n>iin, whitdi had 
its root in the (lopular mind and the popular 
ideas. It was the gi'cat poets who most of all 
gave shape to it, and made it familiar over the 
whole count r 3 * and in the ctdonic*.. Hence 

the popular (ireck idea that the Hellenic religion 
was the creation of Horner and ilesicKi ha«i a 
certain truth. The 3 ' Ixyond all others ga\e ex- 
pression to the ])opular tendencies, and were the 
chief iii'-tninients in nnmldiiig tlie recogui/cd, or, 
us one might almost call it, the ‘ orthodox ’ Greek 
Pantheon. 

(5) The Hdlenic llehgion an vlenl, — Thiseommon 
religion, which we shall continue to term the 
Hellenic religion, iimst l>e carefull 3 ’ distinguished 
from the actual religion of an 3 ' single Hellenic 
State. Like the political unit}' w hich originated 
along with it, the Hellenic religion was much 
more an ideal than au actual, realized fact. Its 
centre and crowding idea is the supremacy ami 
aliiiight}' iK>wer of Zeus ; hut ver}' seKlom do we 
find that Zeus is in actual worship the most 
important god of an}' State. In Athens, e,g,, 
Athenaia was the great divinit}' and tutelary 
goddeas of the State ; and her festivals were 
celebrated with greater inagniticeriee and puldic 
interest than any others. The honour and safet}* 
of the State were bound up with her worship, nut 
with that of Zeus. Zeus, at least so far as actual 
ritual is concerned, occupied quite a secondary 
I»ositiun. 

But under this local diversity it it clear that 
a general likeness existed. We can hardly con- 
sider that men who merely performed stated cere- 
monies had a religion. That term we can use 
only with reference to men who thought aliout 
the ideas involved in these rites ; and it was 
the^ approximation to a general Hellenic type in 
their local religion that engaged general attention. 
Though they spent most care and most money on 
the festival of Athenaia, of Hera, or of Poseidon, 
their thought was concerned most writh Zens as the 
god, and with Athenaia or the others only as his 
reiiresentatives. Espeidally is this common or 
Hellenic religion the religion of the literature to 
which the most thoughtful men gave shape. But 
a national literature, though it be in advance of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only gave 
Clearer form to the thoujglits that were present in 
all educated minds. TiiS common character, this 
Hellenic religion, is the true line in which tlie 
^tiial religion of Greece tended to develop. All 
intercourse of Greek with Greek, all education. 
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all feelin;? of pride in tlieir cuiiimon blood and {Uavotifftaloi). U fate; and Die cour-^e of 

nationality, tended to foHter it throu^'liout the eveiite is the gradual consummation of hir^ pur- 
country, but, of course, in unequal degree accord- (loses. In the whole Iliad the will of Zeus was 
ing to the unequal strength of these iiitluenceB in wrought out (At6s 5* ireXeUro ^ouXii), In the tale of 
ditterent parts of the country. Hence the Hellenic Mdainpus and I{dii(.‘lus, as it is narrated in the 
type was not equally ap^rent everywhere, just Od»jssv]f^ xi. 290 ti'., the fate from the go<l fettered 
as it was not equally realized by all men. Some the proiihet, but, when the full time came, he was 
trilies went more rapidly, others very slowly, but released and the purisise of Zeus was jierfecied. 
all were tending in one directioil. Various lines The other gotis and goddesses are the minister> of 
of argument lead to the conclusion that this the will of Zeus. Each has hi-; special proN nice : 
Hellenic religion assumed a deiiiiite form by the Apollo s^ieaks to mankind in oiacdes an hat Zeus 
middle of the 8th cent. B.C. Changes continued wishen to reveal ; He'-tia is the goddess of family 
to take place, new ideas were added, new gods and life ; J^oseidoii rules the sea ; and no on. 
new rites were (lopularized after that date, and The province or ‘-plicre of action assigned to 
indecMl down to the latest time when Greek gave each deitj' * in thi-^ Hellenic idea had not much 
place to a new religion, which was thoroughly iiiilueiice on the local cultiis. When we take the 
non-Hellenic and even anti- Hellenic, though to llerincs of Imbios am* tiinl, not the Hellenic idea 
M>me eoii.siderahle extent it has been iiifluenccMl by of the messenger of Zimin, Imt the Imbrian idea of 
tireek ideas. Hut at that i^»eruHl the religion of the Divine jKiwer. Hut the Hermes who Axas 
Hellas seems to have assimilateii all its essential adopted in many reek cities under the Hellenic 
elements and to hare established itxdf as a fx>w*er impulse Avas the Hellenic idea; and the (Kipular 
over all the Greek trilies, which acted chicHy from view approximated to the Hellenic view’. The 
a icligiouH centre reeogni/cd by all the Hellenes aA*erage Greek thouglit of Aphrodite as the deity 
— vi/. the Delphic Oracle. of love and lieauty, Hermes as the god of heralds, 

In fact, from that time onwards it avu-^ not so and so on, irrespective of the cultns ; and their 

much blood or locality that determiiie<l the right names pji-^ed often into proverbial jxipular u.-age 
of dilferent Inlies to the coiniium name of Hellenes, in tins i uimrxion. 

as recognition of this Hellenic religion and par- This religion as we find it in Homer Avas prac- 

ticijiatioii in the Hellenic ritc^. ticalh* the general religion of Greece. While in 

The history of the (ireck-. in nicnlcm time' each district the sjnne gods as of old AA*ere aaof- 
presents a remarkable {larallcl. For centuries the sbipiKHl AA’ith special care, ami the legular cultus 
Greek religion avius the only Inind that held to- at their sanctuaries was traditionally tixed among 
get her the (treeks in dillcreiit regions. EA*ery the priests, the other Pan -Hellenic gods were 
other bond was gone. No tireek government, recognized lieside them, and occasionally a Pan- 
cdiicatioii, or litcniture existed. The national Hellenic cultus cA'en eelij>sed the native AA*orship. 
name liad perished, and the ]K*riple were serfs to a Thus at Olympia, Hera qierhans associated in the 
barliurous race. Tin* lie of language had in many Holy Marriage, ie^os ya^iozj witli Zeus Karcuidriys, 
eases disapin-ared, and even at the present day the* naturalistic deitv) wi^s the native gmldes-j ; 
there are (ireeks in Asia .Minor who do not 'butthefe.stiA*«dofZcus01ympius,alateriiistitu- 
k'lnw- a wonl of the Greek tongue. ( oiiiinuiiity of ’ tion, far surj»asM*d the older Avor-hip in inagnili- 
bltHMl Avas <H>iirnied to a 'iiiall part of the tireek ceiiee. In general, hoAA*ever, the natiA*e worship 
world, so called. Hot the religion remained to remained the chief one, and the ‘orthoilox’ Hel- 
unite the jwMiple, ami it iirov^sl a stronger tie Icnie system AA'as recognized either by altars and 
than ant’ other. Cretans of the tireek Cliureh are worship of other gmls separately, or by an altar of 
tircekb, (’retails wdio-'C fathers beeame Moliam- all the gmls or of the TaacIa'c Gods. See (14). 
iiiedans aie non-Greek. This coiiiiiion religion (7) Sloralizntion t>f the Hellenic god't . — The 
was enough to preserxe all the old feeling; and < iiiosi imjHirtant element in the progress of Greek 
AAlien the country was nwakcneil from the sleep j religion lay in the tendency to make its goils 
of centuries, Avheii ediientioii and literature came • more and more into moral conceptions. In tlie 
in to help, as strong a national feeling and . ea-e of the greater gods, the physical character 
as eoinplettf a severance in the national iiiind I that liad once lielonged to them almost entirely 
lietweeii It reek and the rest of the Avorld have j disiippenrcd from the Hellenic mind. In this re- 
Im'cii made iiiaiiifest as CA’er existed in olden times, j sjieet the view of Homer niav l>e taken as identi- 
In the western part.s of Asia Minor the moA’ement cal with that wliicli prexailed generally during 
can still be watched in progress. The scliooU j the 0th or 5th centiiri'. The gods are coiieeriied 
have not yet been universally established, but, j with human life and liiiinan action; they iiillii- 
Avherever they have In^eii planted, a single genera- ' cure the course of nature solely as a means of 
tion develops the religious feeling into a sirungly aiding or hindering the Avorks of men. While the 
national one. 

(6) Theory of the Hellenic Pantheon. — Further, 
there was a iKilytheistic element in the primi- 
tive Greek religion ; and there grew’ up very 
early an idea that around the chief deity thero 
Avere other great deities, in whom the Divine 
MAver exist^ in more narrowly eircumscrilied 
fashion: thus a 83 ^ 8 tem of higher and lower 
divinities was formed in such an ancient cultus 
as that of Eleusis. In the growth of a unified 
Hellenic religion this idea w as developed. Accord- 
ing to this system Zeus is the supreme god, father 
of gods and men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil : as'Epxeids and Kn^iot he is the (latnm of 
family and household, as Sitnot and 'U’^ertos he is 

the guardian of hospitality and of friendly inter- . , ^ - 

course between ditterent countries; finally’, he is ship, etc., fAvere creel etl in ditterent places. Many 
the protector of cities and public life, and tiie . ^ • He,od. u. ss. 

fountain of law and of morality : from him ^ 

Ditginatea ail revelation of the will of heaven ivtiiAs*, iu»xs4«. rtor«|P.«, mu^, 


gods had thus lieconie almost purely moral con- 
ceptions, the tendency to see Divine liie in external 
nature remained as strong as ever. 

(8) The Da intones and the Dicine in the physical 
world. — When once the tendency to j[»olytheism 
I had been established, it increased rapidljr. The 
physical world was filled witli Divine beings. 
Every place, every natural object Avhich imprest 
men w’lth its beailtj’ or solemnity, lieeaiiie to them 
the seat of a deity. The nymplis of the old 
Pelasgian religion formed a convenient expression 
for this i>antheistic idea ; and nymphs were seen in 
every tree and every stream, every glen and every 
mountain. 

In moral conceptions a Divine nature was equallv 
<>onsmeiiou8 : and altars to Pity, Shame, Friend- 
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of these names are known as actual epithets of 
different deities; Athena Ergane ana Athena 
Nike are well known ; Artemis Enklcia was wor- 
shipped at Thelies. Ara or the Arai are some- 
times an independent conception, sometimes a 
name of the Erinnyes or Eumenides. In such 
deities as Eros or the Cliarites we have forms 
which were in some instances worshipped as the 
gr^t embodiment of the Divine conception and 
chief gods of the places (so Eros at Thespise, the 
Charites at Orchomenos) ; but generally they M'ere 
only inferior figures attendant on the ^reat gods. 
The Greeks themselves found it difficult to deter- 
mine how far a god as worshipjHjd under two 
epithets continued to be one bt'ing. Socrates 
(Xen. Sump, c. 8, 9) knovs not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Ourania and Pnndemos ; 
for Zeus himself, whom men count one, has many 
siiinanies. Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zeus Basileus; but a soothsayer 
of Lainpsacos sho^^ed him that he had sinned in 
not sacrificing aJ^o to Zeus Meilichio'^. It cannot 
here be accidental that Xenophon’*? Iir--t sacrifices 
acknowledged only the Olympian religion, ^^heleas 
Zeus Meilichios is a Chthonian deity. ^>olon*s 
laws ordered that men should swear hv three gods, 
'Ixiffios, KaBdpaios, 'E^aKeaTrjpioi ; but these, though 
expressly called three gods, are obvioudy epithets 
of Zeus. It is therebne not suriirUing to find 
that epithets gradually tend to acquire distinct 
personality and a separate vor^hip. 

This tendency i^ seen already in Homer, who 
personifies the Airai. The sea- monster Scylla he 
calls a goddess, and Chima‘ra, Echidna, SiiVns aie 
godlike being*? {Oelov yevos). So pe‘?tilence and 
hunger are called gods by Sophoclern 7yr. 

28) and Simonides of Amorgos (vi. 102). These 
and all other liking instances of natural power, 
real or fabulous, were equally representative of 
the Divine nature. The term (foimon {^ai/uoav) was> 
often applied to such pow’ers. In Homer the term 
Saifitav denotes a distinctly less personal conception 
than Beds : hardly anyw’here except in II. in, 420 is 
a special god called daifiuv : the dainuv is bearer of 
the Divine power which 'works in nature and in 
human life: the daifiuy has not been so formed, 
bounded and defined by mythology and cultus as 
Beds : dalfiwy is sometimes even used impersonally 
(especially in the Odgs^cg) in the sense of mnnen. 
There is a certain tendency in Homer to attribute 
a bad influence to the daifiwv, and the preponder- 
ance of evil is di.stinctly marked in the Odyssey.* 

In the post-Homeric usage dalfiwv acquired a 
more definite meaning, and -w^as apjdied to certain 
godlike beings intermediate between the great 
gods and mankind. In Hesiod the spirits of men 
of the Golden Age are appointed by Zeus to w’atch 
and guard men, and are called daimoves, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, ajmointed by 
Aphrodite as ^ardian of her shrine. Hence it is 
generally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendant on the chief gods, as Satyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, etc. (Plato, Legg. 848 D). These daimones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in particular cases. f The analog with some 
phases ot the Hebrew doctrine of angels is interest- 
ing. In Arcadia men sacrificed to Bronte and 
Astrape, evidently daimones of Zeus. Wind-gods t 
are worshipped in a similar fashion, though they 
are not expressly so named. Daimones as com- 
panions and guardians of individual men are men- 

* Krocher, Oebrauch det Wortes reckons that the word 

occurs there eighteen times in action unfriendly to men, four- 
teen times indifferent or friendly. Fick derives ieu/icn from 
the root dat, ‘to teach,’ and identifies it with the Sanskrit do#- 
fnant, * wise.* 

So in Plato {Leqg. v. 780 AX • civMf huerrM; xtts Oue, 

ittim trtn§iriu,vtf Ai.. 

Herod. viL 178, 189. 


tioned by Theognis (161 ff.), and frequently in later 
authors.* The words eddcUfjuav, dwrdalfiutf probably 
imply Mich a view. They are not found in Homer ; 
and dX^iooaifjLuv (H. iii. 182) is one of many sus- 
picious expre.ssions in the passage where it occurs. 
Evdai/Luay is u>ed by Hesiod {Op. 824). The lioinan 
idea of a genius of city or people is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the Tyr/ie of 
the city was worshipped ; and the head of the 
city-goddess appears on coins. This, of course, 
must be distinguished from the genuine ancient 
cult of Tyche. t In Athens a cult of the Dnnus, 
alone or along with the Charites, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last cent. B.C. 

Some order was introduced into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 
of inferior deities attendant on each of the greater 
gods. Dionysos had a tioop of followers from 
Sileiii and Satyrs down through all grades of 
life to wild beast -s. Tlie train of attcmlants is a 
sort of ei»itome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that ot Dionysos represents all 
phases of the lile and energy of nature whicli are 
included in the “•pecial significance of that deity. 

So it is with many other gods. All tlie deities 
and daimones of the sea form a court rouiul their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro- 
dite is attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Hiiiieros, Potlio*-, the Charites, etc. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these trains of beings; and they seldom attained 
such importance as to be recognized in ]iublic 
cult. 

(0) De^trUtions on the nature of the gods. — The 
originally restricted character of the Greek gods 
eontinued to cling to them. Their power was 
once contined to a narrow' district, their w'orship 
to a small ciicle. As the gods changed from 
physical to moral com-eptions, the lange of their | 
pow’er widened, and the ciicle of their worshippers 
was increased ; hut still there was a universal feel mg 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
w'or.shippers were admitted into a select and ex- I 
elusive company. The cultus of a god was often I 
transferreil to a new' place, w liere his worship was < 
established in a form as cIo.sely as jiossihle re- 
sembling the original (d^topi'jts) ; but blood and 
race were usually the cause of such a transfer. 

The w'orshij* of the mother city thus spread to the 
colonies, AVhen smaller communities were concen- 
trated in a great State, as the Attic towns were 
in Athens, the worsIiij» of each was transferred to 
the central city ; and the chief festival of the god 
was constituted a memorial of the original transfer 
W a procession to the ancient seat of the worship, 
llius the old image of Dionysos was taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
place. But the Kleusinian W'orsliip was left in 
its own home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
the cnltus. 

Thi.s process w’as coTiiiiion in Greek history, 
and a well-known exainjde in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalofiolis by Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centializecl Arcadian State 
in counterpoise to the pow'er of Sparta. When 
this was done the gods and worship of the minor 
States were incorporated in the ^eater, and the 
memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festival and procession between the cities. 

The importance of this custom for the develop- 
ment of inter-communication in Greece has been 
w'ell shown by Curtiu8.t A system of roads to 
connect the chief city with the minor ones was a 
necessity of the growing cult. When the worship 
was left in the minor State as too holy to lie dis 

* Cf. Plato, PhoBdan. 107 D. I 

t Paus. vi. 26. 4 ; ii. 7. 6 ; iv. 80. 2. 
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turbcxl, a road between the two citieH was equally 
required. This conception of the roads is related 
to the utilitarian view described in A, § I (1), etc. : 
the use of the roads for the god’s service was the 
guarantee and consecration of their usefulnes.s for 
all his worshinpers, and ensured that they were 
respected by all who reverenced his i)o\ver. 

Thus originated the sacred roads of the pro- 
cessions of Atiiens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Amyclic, of Elis to Olimpia. The road from 
Athens to Marathon, b}' which the god had been I 
brought to Athens, was, as Ciirtius ha& emphasized, | 
always traxersed by the Oeupiai sent by Athens 
to consult the Delphic Oracle. There tliey found 
the road that connected .Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the w’ay along wdin-h the worship of the 
god had once been borne ; and the}’ travelled by 
the Sacred Way in nrefercnee to the direct path 
from Athens to Delphi. Hence they w'atched the 
lightning over Harma before starting; in other 
words, tney observed the signs of the weather in ’ 
the direction of Marathon. The most famous < 
Sacred Wsy in Greece was the path bj’ which \ 
Apollo had come to Delphi with the Dorbins from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 
sacred prot'ession to Ttunpe kept alive the old , 
relation. These processions are among the most I 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was ' 
often 8top|ied to allow them to be carried out. ' 
Hut in the Peloponnesian war this was not the 
ca^e : for years after the Spartan^ occupied Deke- 
leia the procession bv laml to Elensis cea'^ed, till 
Alcibiades, by guanling the way with soldiers, 
enabled it to be held in safety. 

( 10 ) .state fjotU and gods within ih^' St^tc , — Even 
in the State it-^elf only a few of the gods were wor- 
shijij»ed by the xxhole people. These w’ere the dcol 
varpZoi. yev^OXioif dpxvy^'rac, xvith w hose worship the 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were 
bound up. They have to be distinguished from (feoi 
irarpLoi. a term W’hicli includes all the gods legally 
rec<»gnized in the coinnmnity. 

Every set of persons within the city united in 
any relation had their own god. But xoluntary 
associations for the worship of a gcnl. and united by 
no other bond but this worship, belong to a lateV 
time, including those w hich were made in a city 
like Athens by a set of strangers for the purpose 
of their own national worship : see below, C, ji III. 

Besides the natron-gods of each city [Otol irorpyoi), 
all gods legally worshii>ped in the State required 
respect from the State. If any of them were in- 
jured, or if their full rights w’ere not gix'en them, 
their anger was shown not merely against the 
individual wTong-doer, but al.so against any one 
in his coninany, and against the xvhole com- 
munity.* Hence it was only prudent for the State | 
to extend its support to the worship of every god, i 
to contribute to the expense of his s^icritices and 
festivals {druJLoreXrj lepd), and to give dedicator}^ 
otlerings from time to time. At the same time, it 
w'as obviously necessaiy to guard against the in- 
trodmdion oi new gods into the State (see (14) 
below). 

(11) Extension of the wrship of a god, — It de- 
TOnded entirely on the worshippers tliemselves to 
determine how’ far their circle should be widened. In 
some cases a rigid exclmsiveness was maintained, 
and new members w’ere admitted only as a special 
honour. In the family worship of Zeus Ktesios some 
did not allow even the domestic slaves to particijiate 
(Isaios, Ciron, § 16) ; but the general custom w’as 
to admit the household slaves to the household 
worship (cf. iEsch. Agam. 1026). To the public 
worship of some States no strangers were admittcKl, 
as was the case in the Panionion (Herod. L 143). 
At Argos no stranger could sacriiice in the Heraion 

* iEiich. iSSfpt. SSL ; Eur. EL 1858 ; llor. Od. ill. 2. 26, etc. 


; (Herod. vL 81). Athens was in general far more 
i hospitable (Dem. Newr. § 79). This exclusiveness 
I is rather a relic of the past than a real character- 
I istic of the Hellenic religion, and it disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. The worshippers w'ere 
the chief source of revenue to the i)rie.sts and the 
temple (Lucian, F/mlar. ii. 8), and were generally 
encouraged to come from all quarters. 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public festivals, admission to 
w'hich W’as a matter of public concern, what max 
be called occa.sional worship, depending on the 
wishes and needs of individual xvorsshippers, w’as 
a considerable element in the Hellenic religion. 
The cost of the public ceremonies was defrayed 
by the State: private W’orshippers in the temple 
also existed. This element wa^ an increasing one, 
and xvas encouraged by the Oracle and bv the 
priesthood in general. Pindar’s hou.se in Tbebes 
was close b}' the temple of Rhea, and he honoured 
the goddess greatly (Pyth. iii. 77) : the term indi- 
cates not mere va^e respect, but practical acts of 
worship and offering were implied in ‘ lionouring a 
god.* Neighbourhood to a particular god had the 
same effect in other ca‘^es (Plant. Bacch. ii. 1, 3) : 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
ou^ht to show some token of respect, were it only 
to Kiss the hand to it. 

It is doubtful how far ^uch xx'orship was ad- 
niitted from all comers. Probably the strict rule, 
in older time, was that only the prix'ileged circle 
of xvorshipi)ers could be admitted ; and Herodotus 
(v. 72, VI. SI) shows cases of exclusion of extrane- 
ous worshippers. But it is probable that these 
cases xxere exceptional, that xvorshippers were 
rejected only in .some excitement of national feel- 
ing, that the principle of Hellenic religion, xvhich 
gradually established itself in most of the temples 
of local cults, wa^ that all Hellenes might wort%hip 
in Hellenic temple**, and that, in such cases as 
Herodotus mention-, the intending w’orshipper 
I acted on this principle. 

I < 12) rcrofjn it ton of the Pan-Hellenic Religion. 

< — The idea of a Hellenic religion of gods common 
to all Hellenes nex’er gained complete ascendency, 
but is seen in many individual eases. Zeus Hcllenws 
or Panhcllenios was xvorshipped in Athens (Pans. i. 
18. 9; Ar. Eg. 12o3) and in ^Egina (Pind. Nem. 

I v. 10 ; Pans. i. 44. 9). The ex]>ression Koivoi Oeoi 
I and other.- similar (Herod, ix. 90, etc.) show the 
same feeling. Inxocationof all the gods together 
is not infrequent (Dem. de Cor.j tnit. ; Jlid. § 52). 
An altar c»f all the gods {jBupid^ Koipds rdpTuv 
6eQv) existed at Olympia ; and at Ilium there was 
a priest of all the gods {T(av irdvrutf 0eup). Altars 
of the Txvelve Gods, as a convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenic gods, xvere frequent. Later xve 
find in Messene statues of all the gods ordaovs 
vofii^oxHnv ’'EWtipcs. 

(13) The Hellenic Religion a part of the City- 
State . — In the fully form^ Hellenic city the State 
religion was one part of the commonxvealth, and 
the State gods hsm a recognized claim to certain 
perquisites. The relation of the gods to the State 
lost the relimous and pious character, and came to 
be conceived as a purely legal matter {vopap yhp ro^ 
Ocoi/s vofil^ofieu, Eur. Hec. 890). Here the verb does 
not mean so much as * believe in the existence of ’ 
nor so little as * practise the rites of’; it maybe 
paraphrased by the preceding sentence. Not that 
the law could abolish the gods and their wonMp. 
The original thought that the Divine nature was 
a necessary part of the world, and help from it a 
necessary element in human life, was indelible and 
beyond the legal power to alter. A State without 
religion xvas as little conceivable as a State without 
laxvs; the good citizen and the religious citizen 
xvere equivalent expressions. 
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(14) The Hellenic conception of piety , — 

* piety,’ consisted in giving the gods their due; 
n^ht^usiiess is justice to the gods.* Mythologi- 
Cfuly, the idea is expressed by Hesiod {Theog, 535) 
as a regular compact of mutual duties and rights 
{KplpcffOai) made m Methone between Zeus and 
Prometlieus as the representatives of gods and 
men. Law and public opinion required that the 
gods be given their due ; but that personal honour 
be paid them there >vas no necessity. Their char- 
acter and position might be ridiculed so lon^ as no 
intention was shown to do away with their wor- 
ship. The ypa<p^ dureBeLas ^vas directed only against 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established 
ceremonial. The atheist (d^fos) w^as obnoxious to 
the law because his principles made tlie cultus 
unnecessary. 

The worship of new deities was forbidden in 
Athens, until the Ecclesia, or the Nomothetai act- 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduction 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging 
to it. But the effective prohibition of foreign rites 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one's 
business to protest against a new worship or prose- 
cute the worshippers ; the duty, disagreeable and 
entailing ill-w'ill from a considerable section of the 
people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation 
to carry out, and seldom found any one to perform 
it. An openness to novelties, a receptivit}' for 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians ; and 
foreign citizens and foreign religions (iiriOeToi) 
found in general an equally free access to the city. 
See below, C, § III ; above, A, § VII (2). 

A higher conception of eifciBeia, however, was 
not wanting. Fear of the god >vas from the first 
-no prominent part of the idea of piety. Through- 
out the literature, love is a much more important 
element. Zeus is the father of gods and men, not 
as being their creator, but as a father-like ruler 
(Aristot. Pol, i 12). The good man is the man 
beloved of God. The gods were full of goodwill 
towards men. The passages where the fear of 
God is mentioned often show that a high idea is 
implied in the "word ‘ fear ’ (tva yiip d4os, iv6a xal 
aldibSj Plat. Euth, 12 C). The word deiaidai/jLwy 
occurs in the sense of ‘pious’ in Xenophon and 
Aristotle (Pol. v. 11. 25), 

But the other conception of God as hurtful to 
men, and of the Divine action as showing itself in 
calamity, is not absent (see C, § 1). In later 
times deitndaifiovia, as the superstitious fear of God, 
is distinguished from This sense is first 

found in Polybius, if we except the doubtful 
chapter of Theophrastus (Char, xvi.). Moreover, 
the expression ‘justice towards God’ is often used 
in a Mtter sense than that of mere compliance 
with an external law. But such hner thoughts 
probably belonged only to the few ; it is hardly 
possible to attribute any ideas of the kind to 
Nicias, who was to many the ideal of a pious 
man. The picture that Plato gives of the relimon 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place 
(Legg, x. p. 885) he says that some disbelieve in 
the gods, and others think that they are moved 
unjustly by gifts and vows. Still worse is the 
account given by Adeimantos and Glaucon in 
Rep. ii., where the strolling soothsayers who sell 
pardons to the people, and teach them that a few 
ceremonies and a little money will gain forgive- 
ness for all sins, are especially inveighed against. 

It must, however, oe remembered that these 
passages are purposely one-sided. The truth is 
that popular thought was unable to reconcile the 
love of the gods and the fear of the gods, which 
constituted the central antithesis of Hellenic re- 
ligion. Their religion provided no help in the 

* Of. put. Pratag, 881, i. 8S1B ; Oic. de Nat, Deorum , 

L 41, lie. 


difficulty. Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven» 
Avere present to all men ; and those who could not 
themselves rise to higlier thoughts sank to super- 
stitious practices to avoid the consequences «>f the 
guilt which they felt tliemselves laden with. The 
mythological legends handed down from an older 
stage of religion, and frequently gross and revolt- 
ing in character, still clung to the gods of the 
national religion. The gods seemed themselves to 
sanction hateful and immoral acts, and exposed 
themselves as much to the ridicule of men as to 
that of their iHjers (II, i. 600; Odvss, viii. 343). 
The better thouglit of Greece rejected and abolished 
these fables ; but the vulgar often justified their 
evil deeds by the example of the gods.* 

As the Hellenic State grew, and as art separated 
itself from the service of religion, the seculariza- 
tion of all cultus proceeded with rajud strides. 
The productions of the line period of art were not 
made to be wor8hip];>ed, but to be admired in the 
temple. The spectacular side of religion became 
every year more prominent. If it could not satisfy 
the religious wants of the people, it aimed at 
least at satiating them with hne shows. In many 
temples the cultus, though never wholly w'^anting, 
Avas quite subordinate to the purposes of State 
offices and of occasional ])a<'eants, Avhich had far 
more of a political than a religious character. See 
also C, § III (4). 

Art no longer formed, as it once did, a part of 
religion; but it influenced the {topular theory of 
religion A*ery materially. The Artemis of cultus 
was develo]^ mainly by the ^tistic element into 
the huntress maiden ; and this conception of the 
goddess, though not ruling in cultus, Avas certainly 
the common Hellenic idea. In this and otliei 
w’ays the gulf betAveen the ancient cult and the 
actual thought of the peojde Avas Avidened. 

V. The Hellenic Cl vssification of Deities 
AS Olympian and Ciithonian. ~ This distinc- 
tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Hellenic 
thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar. 
One can hardly speak aliout Hellenic religious 
thought without assuming it. 

(1) IJellenvmi and the thought of death , — In 
the thought wdiieh belongs to and constitutes 
Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
first moment was the revolt of man against the 
hard law of nature — a revolt springing from the 
energetic, joyous consciousness of individual poA\er 
and freedom. This thought expressed itself in 
the gods w'hom it pictured to itself— -gods of beauty 
and of enjoyment. There was a tendency to 
eliminate from the traditional conception of the 
Divine beings everything that conflicted Avith this 
sentiment, and leave only gods of life and bright- 
ness. The Athenaia of actual Attic cult died, and 
w^as mourned for every year according to the old 
religious idea of the annual death and rebirth 
of tlie life of nature ; but the Athena of Hellenic 
thought was lifted far above death. The grave 
of Dionysos Avas a central fact in the actual ritual, 
but drops out of the literature almost entirely. 

The older vieAvs as to the dead, which made 
them into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
in accordance with the Hellenic spirit, and are 
not conspicuous in Greek literature. But the 
continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
in practice among the Greeks is everywhere pre- 
ppposed and sometimes alluded to. There was 
in this respect a deep gap between the educated 
spirit of Hellenism and the actual conduct of the 
ordinary Greek man or woman. The Hellenic 
spirit hated and avoided the thought of death. It 
Avas concerned with life and brightness and enjoy, 
ment, Avith show and festival and art. Homer 

* Plat EmOE 6E ; Ar. NxOt. 906, 1060 : Eur. Hipp, 461, Joa 
449 ; Ter. Eun . iiL 6. 
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describes the Eidola of the dead as preserving in 
the realm of death a shadowy and wretched ex- 
istence which is worse than the most iniHerable 
lot in life. Yet in the Homeric poems the old 
rites are seen in practice at the graves of Patroclus 
and Achilles {Odyss. xxiv. 65, etc.) That old 
ritual was systematized and formnlat^ under the 
iniluence of the Delphic Oracle (whose rule always 
was to recognize and regulate the ancient religious 
usages) ; and this systematization was repeats in 
the Solonian legislation, and doubtless all over 
Greece.* 

Hellenism could not maintain itself at this 
stage : the hard facts of the world and of life 
demand and force recognition. Thus conies in the 
second moment in the Hellenic religious idea — 
the inevitable awe before this irresistible power, 
the ])ower of nature, stern, inexorable, irresistible, 
which may be regarded either impersonally as 
Fate or Necessity [Elfiapjji^vrj, ’AsdyKij), or person- 
ally as a god whose power or will constitutes and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old regime returned into the Hellenic 
consciousness. They were more closely connected 
in the Greek mind with the jiower of nature and 
the one great fact in nature. Death. Life, the 
other side of that great fact, was not, as a rule, 
a]iprehended ^ the Greeks in its true relation to 
Death. The Greek mind had sought to make for 
itself gods of life alone; and the two antithetic 
sides of tlie religious conception were to a great 
extent develojied sejianitcly from one another. In 
this way, probably, inu'«t be explained the reniaik- 
able fact that in the Hellenic religion life and death 
are apportioned, so far as that is ]»os>i1ile, to two 
dili'erent moods of thought and tA\o dillerent sets 
of deities. Only in the highest de\eiopnient of 
Greek thought in some rare inindh, and there only 
iu a very imperfect way, was the antithesis recon- 
ciled in a higher conception of the 1 )i\ ine nature 
(s^e C, {5 I, below). 

(•J) The Oh/mpiftn and the Chfhonhn — 
The diirerence between the goilsof the old religious 
ideas and of the newer or Hellenic thought 
tended to cryNt^illize in the distinction between 
Chthonian and Olympian gwls, though this di**- 
tinction ne\ er became absolute and univer^al, and 
there is hardly any deity >vho belonged every- 
where and at all times to the one class and never 
to the other. Hut the >vor.shij) of the dead, i.e, of 
the heroes, and of the Chthonian gods, was marked 
oil' by broad lines from that of the Olympian 
gods ; and most of what was really deep ani heart- 
felt religion in (Greece l*elongs to the former, 
while most of >vhat is artistic and a jiermaiient 

E >asession for the civilized world belongs to the 
tter. 

The even numbers and the left hand belonged 
to the Chthonian deities, the odd numliers and 
the right hand to the gods of heaven (Plat. Letjg, 
iv. 717 A). White was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian gods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and their 
worshipiiers turned when sacrificing to them. The 
forenoon was the time suitable for their worship. 
The Chthonian gods preferred blood-red or black ; 
the West was the direction to which their wor- 
shippers faced, the afternoon their chosen time. 
Otterings to the Olympian gods were shared in by 
men ; offerings to the Chthonian gods were burnt 
whole. Men had community in the sacrifice with 
the former, with the latter they had none. One 
who bad partaken of the black shee]> offered to the 
hero Pelops in his grove in the Altis might not 
enter the temple of Zeus (Pans. v. 13). The 
priestess Theano refused to curse Alcibiades and 

* SeeU. Kohler’s commentary on the famous Oean inscription, 
dthen» MittheU. L 139 ; PluUu^ iSMon, 21. 


devote him to the infernal gods, on the ground 
that her duty was only to bless (Pint. Ale, 22), 

The worship of the Chthonian deities was for 
the most part mystic ; and a very brief description 
of the character of the ritual of the Mysteries has 
alreafly been given in A, § VII. This mystic and 
secret character shielded the Chthonian gods 
against the Helleniziiig tendency ; and thus the 
awe that attached to them remained unimpaired. 
Awe was foreign to the spirit of Hellenism ; l)ut 
the human spirit demands an element of aw e, and 
the Hellenes were human. Accordingly, Hellenism 
protected the Chthonian gods against itself Vjy 
keying them private, mysterious, and apart. 

VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic 
Oracle. — To attain a conception of the spirit and 
character and the infinite variety of Hellenic re- 
ligion and its relation to Hellenic life, it is above 
all necessary to study the practical development 
of the individual gods out of their primitive form 
into the full Greek idea. We can liere take only 
one example. We might select Athenaia, the 
champion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelasgian Mother-Goddess, who became step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at least 
in the popular idea, though never in the actual 
cultuh*), patron of what the wwld holds in 
memory as most characteristic of Athens, protector 
of the democracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
and 3 ’et closely connected with I’oseidon, who was 
the champion of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
element in the cit^’.f But Apollo is, on the w hole, 
the most tj'pical and representative Hellenic deitj', 
and his oracle at Delplii was the most powerful 
influence in guiding and moulding the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subject • 
of (ireek religion, it is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. R. Famell, tlie author of Cnlts 
of the Greek States, w ill treat this part of it. — 

[Tf the «»tudy of any single Hellenic divinity can 
suliice for the eoinpari"'*on of the pagan and Christian 
classical world iu respect of religious thought and 
rite, one may be justified in selecting the Apolliiie 
worship for tlie purpose. It may not indeed ] iresen t 
U" with tlie highest achievement of the Hellenic 
spirit in religious speculation : for instance, to trace 
tlie gradual evolution of ideas that made for mono- 
tlieism, w’e must turn rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it atteiiii»t to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiac and Eleusiniau cults, the personal 
craving for immortality and happiness after death 
xvhich was working strongly in the Hellenic w’orld 
before the diflusion of Christianity. Currents of 
mystic speculation, coming partly from the East, 
and bringing new problems concerning the provi- 
dence of the Avorld and the destiny of the soul, 
scarcely touched and in no way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Hellenic 
S 3 *stem ivas passing aw’ay, he remained a bright 
and clearly outlined figure of the early national 
religion, a Pan -Hellenic god, w'hose attributes 
reflected and wdiose worship assisted the various 
stages of material, social, and moral development 
through which the race had passed. The study of 
the cult is of the highest value for the student of 
Hellenisui, and not without value for the wider 
study of European ethics and religion. 

To understand tliis, w^e must distinguish more 
carefully than is often done between the figure of 
■worship and the figure of my^th. This is the more 
neces.sary in tiie case of a religion such aa the 
Hellenic, that w^as not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dogma which might bring the mythic 

* Her relation to the Eumenides, the Gorgon, and the serpent* 
footed Erichthonios, shows her Chthonian and antique char 
acter. 

t See Neil’s edition of Aristophanes* Knights, p. ML 
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fancy under control. Hence Greek myth, though 
usually bright and attractive, and often illumina- 
tive oi actual worship, is sometimes repulsive, and 
no ad^uate expression of the serious mood of the 
worshipper. If we confine our view, then, to the 
public cults — Greek devotion being mainly public 
— and to the myths that illustrate these, we soon 
discover that Apollo did not instantly reveal 
himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre- 
historic Hellas, as the divinity of the higher life 
who brought a higher message to his worsliippers. 
The Apollo of Aeschylus and Pindar is not quite 
the same as the Apollo of the earliest Greek tribes. 
The records of the historic period still preserve the 
impress of a wilder and more savage a^e. 

The meaning of the name Apollo, like that of 
most of the Divine names in Greece, escapes us. 
A modem etymology that connects it with direWa, 
the Doric w-ord for * assembly,’ would jdeld us, if 
we coxdd accept it, the very interesting result, that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere ‘ Nature-god,’ 
a personiHcation of some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity full of 
promise for the future public life of the race. Dut 
for etymological reasons the word dv-AXa could not 
^ give rise to the derivative ’Air6XXwi/, though they 
might both come from some common stem. 

We must content ourselves with having the 
right to believe that he is at least an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenic conquerors, and the 
common possession of several of the leading tribes. 
In countries where the autochthonous iK>pulation 
claimed to have survived, such as Attica and 
Arcadia, he is clearl3' an immigrant, not an indi- 
genous deity. And Greek ritual preserved and 
^ hallowed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
Herodotus’ time the Delians were still in the 
habit of receiving certain cereal offerings at tlie 
festival of Apollo that purported to come from the 
* Hyperlioreans.* The route which the otferings 
followed entered Greece from the north -west, and, 
passing southward as far as Dodona, then ^ruck 
Eicross eastward to the Malian Gulf, and so by the 
Euboean C^ystos to Delos. Wild fancies have 
been conceived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. Error arose from the illusory | 
belief that any people, known however dimly to | 
the Greeks, and known to be worshippers of 
Apollo, could have been styled ‘ the peoiue who 
live beyond the north wind.’ The key to the 
puzzle has been undoubtedly found by Ahrens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few' 
phUological contributions to the stutly of Greek 
religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word 'TirepphpeioL is a slight popular corruption 
foTy7repB6poior*Tv€ppcp€TaToi, a w'ell -attested Mace- 
donian dialect form for the Delian word lleptpcpies 
that Herodotus declares w'as applied to the sacred 
‘carriers’ of Apollo’s offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all bearing pure Greek names, 
w'hich all have a religious origin proper to their 
ritualistic function. And it is of the greatest in- 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North - Greek tribes are reported to have 
travelled is the natural route of invasion which the 
Aryan ponquerors are now supposed by m<^ern 
historians to have followed. 

Can we discover the original character of this 
divinity in the earliest days of the w'orship in 
Greece ? A belief that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary classical scholarship is that he kgan his 
career as a sun-god, displacing earlier and less per- 
sonal solar powers, and became gradually human- 
ized and withdrawn from tliis eleuiental sphere. 
But the belief is uncritically held, and breaks down 
before the evidence of the cult-facts. The epithets 
•■’herein a Greek divinity was addressed in prayer 


and official h^'miis give the best clue to the ideas 
of ancient w'orship. None of those that are attached 
to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desig- 
nating a god of the sun or of the lights of heaven. 
Avkcios, one of his mout common titles, can coma 
from the stem of Xcko-s, * wolf,’ and not phonetically 
from the stem of Xcati;, an assumed okl Greek word 
for ‘ li"ht.’ AvKtjyey'^s, an epithet only used twice in 
the Iliad in a conversation between Athena and the 
Lycian Pandaros, can mean, in accord with the 
law’s of word - formation, either * Lj'cian-bom ’ or 
‘ wolf-born ’ : the latter significance being in bar- 
monj' with a w’ell -attested legend. AlyXriTrjs, ‘the 
god of the gleam ’ at Anaphe, npi>ears to have been 
a later transformation for an older form ’AoyeXdratt 
a term of quite difierent import.^ 

At a comparatively later period, Apollo conies 
into touch with Helios, especially in Asia Minor: 
the same may be said of other divinities, for w hom 
no one would claim a solar origin. The lirst to 
identify liim with Helios was Euripides ; but this 
l^oet is often quite reckless of the popular religious 
view*, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In )>agan North Europe, and in pagan Greece, 
the leading practices of ritual that have lieen dis- 
covered and interpreted b^' modern research aimed 
at ensuring fertility and growth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This must be the chief in- 
terest of primitive society in the pastoral and 
agricultural age ; and it is this that gives function 
and much of their character to most of the Hellenic 
divinities throughout all periods of their career, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Doul)tless, the earliest Hellenic invaders had 
already* advanced bejond the social level of the 
hunter and the shepherd. Yet early cult and cult- 
ideas that survived the changes and progress of t lie 
ages preserve the traits of savage lite. Here and 
there Ajadlo w’as still the cave-dw’eller : for in- 
stance, near Magnesia on the Mivander, where his 
image and spirit filled his priests with supei human 
force, so that in wild frenzj' they bounded down 
steep rocks and uprooted strong trees: even in 
cultured Athens he was still worshipiied in a cave 
on the Acrojiolis. To this period belong such coii- 
ce[>tions as that of Apollo AOkcios, the W’olf-god, 
the son of a w’olf-mother, the god to whom w’ohes 
w'ere offered in Argive ritual. In Cj’prus we come 
upon the w'orship of A jxillo 'TXdnjs, the deity of the 
w’oodland, to w’liom certain trees were sacr<m ; .and 
the bow, the weapon of earlj’' man, and always the 
chief badge of Apollo, belongs to him as the divinity 
of the chose, to wdiom the huntsman even in the 
days of Arrian offered a tithe of the spoil. Through- 
out all Hellas he w^as W'orshipped also as the deity 
of flocks and herds, who tended sheep and horned 
cattle in the pastures, and brought plentiful supply 
of milk, as Ndgtos and raXd^ios. The agricultural 
life, which is again a higher stage, is also under 
his care. He guards the crops from mildew' and 
vermin, preserves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to his shrines at Delphi and Delos the Greek 
States far and w’ide send their tribute of com. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
early autumn, but never in winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural character. 
At An^clae, in Laconia, he succeeded 1o and 
absorbed the cult of an old hero of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre - Hellenic personage, 
the beautiful youth who dies young and is bew’ailed 
as the incarnation of the bloom and the early fruits 
of the year. His grave was beneath the base- 
ment of Apollo’s statue, and the first part of the 
Myacinthia festival was consecrated to him ; the 
note of sorrow in the ritual is an echo from the 
primitive life of the husbandman and harvester in 
Europe and Asia. The Laconian festival of the 
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Kdf»€ia is one of peculiar interest, and it is im- 
possible here to cope with the questions that arise 
concerning it. Our own view is that Apollo Kdpsftof, 
whose name means * the cattle-god/ was worshipiKsd 
by the Dorians in North Greece, and probably 
by the Dryop^ before the Dorian conquest of the 
]*eloponnese ; that the Dorians established his 
worship in Me^^ara, Sicyon, Argos, and Sparta, 
though a previous migration, jiossibly of the 
Dryopes, may have already planted the worship 
in certain parts of Southern Greece. The Spartan 
ritual has been well interpreted by Manniiardt: 
for nine days all the people lived in tents or huts, 
a reminiscence of primitive life, and the chief act 
of the festival was the pursuit of a man called 
‘ the runner,* who was covered with garlands, by 
youths who carried grape clusters ; if they caught 
him, it was a good omen for the crofis and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation-magic and old Fhiropean. 
Upon this, as upon the ritual of the Hyarinthia^ 

1 he higher worship of the god of song and music 
was engrafted. 

To this eaily pastoral and agricultural period 
belongs the rite of human sacrilice Mhieh survived 
here and there in the >vorship of Apollo, and which 
was probably more frequent in the earlier jKiriod 
when it w'as common to all Aryan and to less pro- 
gressive races. In Cyprus tho‘<e who touched the 
altar of Apollo were thrown from a rock ; from 
the famous Leucadian promontory in Acariiania a 
victim was hurled c»nce a y<*ar ‘ as a piacular otler- 
ing’ to Apollo ; and in the Attic GapyTjXia, an early 
harvest -festival lonsecrated to Apollo, where most 
of the ritual was harmless vegetation-magic, the 
cruel rite may have prevailed, even in the civilized 
age, of leading forth two human scapegoats and 
putting them to death by stoning or burning. 
The human oblation, which Greek civilization 
tended to aliolish or modify, is a practice — w’hat- 
ever its true meaning— that i** rooted in savagery. 
Yet it sometimes contains the germ of the idea of 
piacular and vicarious atonement that can beiir 
fruit in a higher religion. 

So far it has only been the ]»rimitive character 
of Apollo that we have attempted to outline. His 
real significance for the Greek ttoXis touches higher 
i'^suc*'. He iKJconies, or aliead}^ at the dawn of 
(ireek history he w’as, one of a special group of 
deities that presided over the conimunion of the 
family, the clan, the village, and tinallv of the 
7r6Xis, the last development of these, llis cone- 
shaped pillar stood in the street before the door 
of the citizen : and Apollo ’Ayeiei/s liecomes Apollo 
Upocrrarripiosj the god ‘ w’ho stands before the door’ 
and shields the household from terrors of the seen 
and unseen w'orld. To the Ionic communities he 
stood in the s|)ecial relation of ancestor, and the 
I )orian cities honoured him as the leader of their 
colonics, and sometimes as the founder and organ- 
izer of their social institutions. 

Tw^o instances may be selected from the many 
that might be qnot^, to show the importance of 
his cult for social and political progress. At 
Athens the court c^led ixl w’as founded 

to try cases of homicide where justifiable circum- 
stances w^ere pleaded. When criminal law' becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbaric to the civilized stage. It is of imixirt- 
ance, therefore, to note that this great advance 
was associated at Athens, in part at least, with 
the name and cult of Apollo. Again, at Delphi 
the w’orship of the Pythian Apollo played a very 
useful part in the emancipation of slavea The 
slave w^o saved money could not, of course, be 
sure of buying his freedom from his master, for 
the latter might lay hands on the money and retain 
the slave ; but he could, and from a vast number 
of Delphic inscriptions we have evidence that he 
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veiy frequently did, deposit the money with the 
goef, who then imrchased him from his master, and 
let him go free with a religious guarantee, that 
was legally etl'ective, against further violence or 
constraint. This excellent system prevailed in 
other worships elsewhere, but w'as specially in 
vogue at Delphi. 

To tlie development of ethical thought the 
Apolline cult contributed one vital conception, 
that of purification from sin, an idea that belongs 
to other cults also, but is most prominent in this 
We must not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inw'ard o 
moral purity, or as even enforcing any austere 
ideal of sexual abstinence. Purification in the 
Apolline and other Hellenic cults must be under- 
stood in a ritualistic sense ; the process of puri- 
fication aimed at washing away certain stains from 
a man’s person that rendered him ritualistically 
unclean, tliat is, unable to approach the altars and 
temples of the gods, or to mix with his fellows 
without spreading a deadly miasma around him : 
such stains woiud be contracted by harmless 
phj’sical acts, but specially by contact with blood. 

It is therefore the shedder of blood who stood in 
special need of the Delphic ritual of purification, 
in w'hich the use of the laurel and the lustration 
with swrine’s blood are combined. Now', these 
kathartic practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece ; the poet Arctinus of the 
8th cent. B.C. is the tii'st w'ho records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo and Artemis. There 
is reason for l»elieving that they were introduced 
into Delphi from Crete, the "land w'hence the 
Athenians summoned Epimenides to purge the 
city from the ^tain of the Cylonian massacre, and 
w'hither Apollo himself repaired to be purified from • 
the blood of Python. The Athenian BopyiJXia was 
partly a feast of purification ; and the idea was 
still more prominent in the Delphic feast of the 
Lreimipia, lield every eight years in the early 
summer, when, after a dramatic representation of 
the slaughter of I’ytho, the Delphians selected a 
beautiful and high-born boy, who was temporarily 
an incaniation of the god, and who proceeded to 
Temiie, and, after purification, returned by the 
‘Sacreil Way,’ liearmg the pure laurel through 
many an old seat of Apollo's wor&hip in Thessalv, 
Oeta, and Malis. This ritualistic idea of cleanli- 
ness, so prominent in the Apolline cult, at first a 
non-ethical idea, is of the CTeatest importance for 
the history of ethics, for from it has grown the 
advanced conception of moral luirity and the civi- 
lized horror of bloodshed. 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a god of the 
arts and the higher intellectual life, the leader of 
the Muses, the deity to whom the stateliest forms 
of music and song w'cre consecrated. In pre- 
Homeric days the Ptean w'as already his special 
hymn of praise. In its earliest period the Pythian 
festival w'as a musical, not an athletic, contest ; it 
came to include a competition of poets, and even 
of i)ainters, thus fulfilling some of the functions of 
a Koyal Academy of Arts. It is, in^ fact, the dis- 
tinction of the Greek as compared w'ith other high 
religions of the w'orld that it conceived of tne 
Divinity as revealed in the achievements of art and 
human science no less fully than in the moral life 
of the household and the State. 

It remains to give a very brief outline of the 
Oracular w'orship of Delphi ; for this presents the 
salient features of the god in the strongest light ; 
and the Delphic tripod was the chief source of his 
pow'er, and one of tne few' bonds of religious union 
in the Hellenic w orld. The god had seized upon 
Delphi or Pytho before the period of the Homeric 
poems, that is to say, before the Greek colonization 
of Asia Minor. 
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We may ask how AtoUo became pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, while the power of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. His special dis- 
tinction in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his ori^nal character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the cause 
rather than the effect of the oracular prestige of 
Aptollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
unique position is a question that cannot now be 
rais^. 

We are certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic god 
^read far and wide o\er the Hellenic and non- 
Hellenic world ; and affiliated shrines were planted 
in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pythieus. 

The sanctity of the temple was safeguarded by 
the Amphictyonic Council, whose constitution re- 
ffects the pre-Homeric age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
defend the shrine, and never to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonic State. It was 
not the fault of the religion that the oath was 
shamefully broken, and that this ideal of a higher 
national union remained barren. 

The manner of divination at Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in one respect peculiar. The ^iiiantic’ 
art in Greece has been defined as twofold ; one 
kind being ecstatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
sane and rational. The diviner of the former 
type is possessed by the spirit of the god who 
enters into him or her through the sacramental 
eating or drinking of a substance in which the 
spirit of the god was supposed to reside ; so pos- 
sessed, the human frame l^omes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
madness with utterances that the skilled can in- 
terpret. Of the latter tjye is soothsaying from 
birds and other animals, inspection oi entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may be corn-stalks or 
notched pieces of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case is sane enough, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is merely based on 
a false hypothesis. To these we may add a third : 
prophecy by means of dreams that >vere supposed 
to well up irom the earth and the earth-spirit into 
the sleeper’s brain. The second type is regarded 
as specially Apolline, ecstatic enthusiasm being 
considered to be alien to the charcuster of the sane 
god. All three were once practised at Delphi — the 
third when the Oracle was under the dominion of 
the^ earth-goddess, the two former after Apollo’s 
arrival. But the only divination that was in real 
vogue there in the historic period was of the ecstatic, 
enthusiastic, epileptic type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, chews the sacred 
laurel -leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitic vapours rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy which tne''0<rtot, the five priests of 
the noblest Delphic blood, holding office for life, 
who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular mad- 
ness has been supposed to be un- Apolline, and due 
to the strong influence of the Bai'chic cult at 
Delphi. The theory is plausible, but not con- 
vincing. The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo, a very early offshoot of Delphi, 
was also ‘possessed by the god,’ though the pos- 
session was wrought by a draught of the blood of 
the sacred lamb that W'as offered to him in the 
night. What strikes us as really un-Apolline is 
mspiration by means of the subterranean vapour ; 
this may be a heritage from the pre- Apolline and 
‘ Chthonian ’ period of the Oracle, for the subter- 
ranean world and its agencies are wholly alien to 
him. 

The Pythoness was merely a virtuous woman, 
•ften of humble origin, a mere tool in the hands of 


the ‘Holy Ones.’ The history of the Oracle if 
really the history of the generations of those 
the record, if we could gather it, of their varying 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, ana 
religion ; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us a marvellous insight into the average mind 
of Hellas. For these priests must be tiucen as 
reflecting the better average character of the nation, 
not as inspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma. But their power was really 
great, and tlieir exercise of it and^ their claims 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Ages. In one respect their work was evil, and 
through conservative instinct they lagged behind 
the growing morality of their age ; many a legend 
and record attest that, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greek religion, they encouraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri- 
fice. The savage rite gradually passed away in 
spite of Delphi. 

The political career of the Oracle cannot be dealt 
with here. It may be enough to say that the 
oracles which have been preserved display no 
settled policy ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on the side of constitutional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nearly always the 
devoted friend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and 6th cent, to the support of 
that State. 

In a famous oracle concerning the Spartan plan 
of Arcadian conquest, Apollo's voice was on the 
side of righteousness, but the utterance suggests 
a quasi-Papal claim to di8iK)se of territory. But 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace the liberties of the Greek States. Her 
best jKilitical activity was in the sphere of coloni- 
zation ; the "Oo-ioi have every reason to be con- 
sidered the best informed agency for emigration 
that any State has ever possessed. Of course, 
neither m this nor in any otner matter could they 
dictate ; they merely advised and pointed the route 
to adventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were likely to 
start without the sanction of Delphi. There is 
reason for thinking that this colonizing of Apollo 
began in prehistoric times. The Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle ; and, what is 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the legends, of the custom of dedicating to De1]>hi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest: 
these appear to have been sometimes sent forth as 
a colony of the god’s. 

A few last words may lie added concerning the 
part ]>layed by the Oracle in Greek religion and 
morality. In spite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its influence, which was certainly great, was 
often good, and generally innocent. The priests 
were propagandists of two departments oi cult 
especi^ly : the cult of Dionysos, who was Apollo’s 
confrere at Delphi, and the cult of heroes. The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for it explains the spread of later saint- worship in 
the Mediterranean ; and as no departed holy person 
could be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, warrior, or benefactor could 
be, or was likely to be, the ol^ect of public worship 
without the autnorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delphic rule in religion is to encourage each State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of their fore- 
fathers. 

In the sphere of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good service ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the stern and significant words 
with which the Oracle denounc^ Glaukos for 
tempting the god to connive at fraud : the terrified 
sinner craved forgiveness for his evil thoughts; 
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Imt the Pythoness told him that Gk>d wonld pnnish 
evil intent as well as evil act. This was then 
almost a new phase in the world of Greek ethics. 
Again, at a later time the Oracle reveals how far 
the moral thought of Greece had advanced out of 
the old bondage to ritual : a brave and good man 
had slain his own friend by accident while defend- 
ing him in a deadly encounter with robbers; 
horror-stricken, with his friend’s blood upon him, 
he flees to Delphi to ask what atonement or ritual 
can wash off the sin ; but a better voice greets him 
than might have greeted CEdipus : ‘ Thou didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save his life ; go hence, thou 
art purer than tnou wert before.’ Akin to the 
ethical idea embodied here is a 
preserved in the Antholo^ : ‘ Enter the shrine of 
the pure God, pure in soul, having touched thyself 
with holy water : lustration is easy for the good ; 
but a sinner cannot be cleansed by all the streams 
of ocean.’ The genuineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indiflerence ; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, -which originated in the philo- 
sojdiical schools of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself came to be 
regarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient heavy burden of ritual that in an older 
period may have aided certain growths in the 
moral world, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great chapter in Greek 
religion puts forth many unproved ancl undeveloped 
statements. The present w’riter hoj^s to be able to 
deal more fully and more satisfactorily with doubt- 
ful and important points in the fourth volume of 
his Cults of the Greek States. 

Lewis R. Farxell.] 

C. Later Development of Relioton in the 
Greek World.— 1, Religion in Literature 
AND Philosophy. — The essential inconsistency 
and self-contradiction involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was apparent, in a dim way, 
even to the common mind. Zeus was himself an 
individual with a history full of faults and selfish- 
ness. While his rule was often a mere capricious 
despotism, the other gods were a court surround- 
ing him, each with his own schemes clashing both 
-with the will of Zeus and with the wish of his 
fellow-deities. Thus the power of tlie highest god 
was limited, and overruling fate then became an 
inexorable law% before which even he must Ik)w. 
However unwilling, he must surrender his owm 
son Sarpedon to the death that fate had allotted 
him. 

The contradictions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
common people. Thus Enthyphron defends his 
action against his father by the analogy of Zeus’s 
treatment of his owm father Kronos. The worship 
of the different gods in the State was loosely co- 
ordinated into a relipon. In Athens the enjoy- 
ment and splendour of the great festivals of Athena 
were supplemented W the solemn impressiveness 
of the Mysteries. The feeling of awe, the fear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent calamity, 
grew with the spread of education into a vague 
consciousness of sin, and of the need for recon- 
ciliation with an offended God. On this conscious- 
ness the Orphio Mysteries were based ; and in 
them certain observances ensured Divine formve- 
ness and future happiness. Strolling proj^iets 
even professed to sell indulgences, and in return 
for money to ensure, by performing certain rites, 
safety from punishment. At the same time a 
vague idea was growing in the popular mind that 
a ^ood and pious life -was needed to please God, 
quite as much as compliance with a stated ritual. 

There was only one possible cure — raising the 
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conception of God and intensifying the tendency 
to monotheism inherent in human thought^ 
not entirely lost s^ht of in the Greek religion. 
No ad^nate provision existed in the relinon for 
educating the people and pnriMng itself. The 
Delphic with other Oracles haa carried on this 
worK for centuries, and i^riyrrraL, appointed with its 
sanction in many States, were judges in difficult 
points of religion, and had some influence in co- 
ordinating the several cnlts ; but the influence of 
the Oracles began to ctow weaker after the end of 
the 6th cent., and their character deteriorated. 
The established religion became purely conserva- 
tive, and the effort of all its ministers was solely 
to keep up the traditional state of things. The 
only hope Jay in the literature of the age and the 
spread of higher thought. As poets had formu- 
lated wdth the help of I lie prophets the prevailing 
system, they with the help of the philosophers had 
now to raise its character. This was the religious 
work that the Gnomic poets, Pindar, and the 
Tragic poets snccessively performed. 

The first adequate recognition in modem times 
of this important side of Greek literature is prob- 
ably to be found in the pages of Zeller and of 
Trendelenburg, to w^hom especially we owe much 
in the following paragraphs. 

Although the religious thought expressed in 
Greek literature and philosophy tended constantly 
to separate itself from the common religion, yet ft 
was only the development of the latent capacities 
of that common religion. Tn its earlier stages 
literature worked hand in hand w*ith the Delphic 
Oracle. The great Lyric and even the Tragic 
poets w'ere reec^ized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. They wTote hymns for the worship 
which the Oracle pro{)agated over Greece ; and 
there is every reason to think that their finest 
conceptions of religion w’ere practically those of 
the Oracle. Those brief proverbial utterances in 
which the wisdom of the 7th and 6th cents, con- 
centrated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the Oracle, over whose entrance 
was inscribed the firidiv &yav of the Wise Man.* 

But the relation betw^een the tw’O did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart from those wmo 
simply denied the truth of the prevaOing religion, 
those w'ho like iEschylus or Socrates continu^ in 
sympathy with, and tried to read a higher mean- 
ing in, the established religion, found tliemselves 
in frequent danger of being misunderstood. 
.Escliylus was accused of revealing the Mys- 
teries to the profane, and Socrates was condemned 
as seeking to introduce new' deities into the State. 
The Delphic rule of maintaining the hereditary 
order of things (t4 rdrpia) was generally on the 
side of the uneducated, though the Oracle seems on 
the whole to have appreciate the work and char- 
acter of Socrates. Tlie conflict of religion and 
science, w hich liad begun in the 5th cent, or even 
earlier, was the prominent fact in the 4th. 

Two questions rose naturally to the minds of all 
who thought about the common religion: first, 
what was the relation of Zeus to the other gods, 
and how' could wrill and pow'er in them be recon- 
ciled with his omnipotence? And, second, W’hat 
w'as the relation of Zeus to that overpow'ering fate 
that seemed at times to control even his will ? 
In truth, the two questions are but two aspects of 
the same difficulty, and the answer to one involves 
the answer to the other. As long as the con- 
ception of God contains any of the capricious 
human element, so long must the will of Zeus 
clash with the will of the other gods and be over- 
ruled by the unbending, unvarying order of nature. 
When the Divine nature is conceived as absolutely 

* See especially a paper on Freedom and Necenity in Greik 
Philosophy in Trendelenburg’s Beitrage. 
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regular and the Divine will as absolutely free 
from arbitrariness and caprice, opposition between 
the will of the different gods and disagreement 
with the course of fate tend to disappear. 

As we have already seen, the religious view in 
Homer varies between the opposite and incon- 
sistent views, and^ the same wavering is seen 
throughout Greek literature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any other of the great 
writers. In his view, success produces pride ; man 
believes in his own power and sufficiency, and 
recomizes not the unseen power of God : the gods 
blind him and lead him mto destruction through 
his own arrogance. This view, that the gods, fat- 
ing as the instruments of an inscrutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially the same idea of fate as 
the other view, that the gods are friends of men, 
but that fate is over the gods and too powerful for 
them. The latter view is summed up m the words 
of Pittacos, dvdyKq. d* od6i Oeol fidxovraL. To Hero- 
dotus mere success is in itself a defying of the 
Divine law : the Divine power is chiefly seen in 
the misfortune which it sends on men. The order 
and regularity of the world, recognition of which 
is the fundamental idea of his work, is quite above 
and apart from human reason ; man cannot adapt 
himself to it, but only mourn when he lias felt its 
power. Only when he dies is a man safe from the 
calamity that the god may at any moment send 
on him. 

But in the literature Zeus became by degrees 
more completely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the willing ministers of his provi- 
dence and will. As this idea was more thoroughly 
grasped, the opposition between Fate and God was 
in some degree reconciled ; the order of nature 
{Eiuapfxivrj) became a moral and knowable law, the 
will of God ; man, by learning and living in accord- 
ance irith that will, can avoid the calamity which 
must otherwise overtake him. So in Pindar, Zeus 
causes all that happens to man ; he can turn night 
to day, and day to night : nothing that man does 
is hid from him ; only where he shows the way is 
a blessing to be hoped for. The constant theme 
of iEsch^us is the unerring, unfailing justice dis- 
plaj^ed in the course of nature. He u«*es Justice 
(Al/ci;) and Zeus sometimes as convertible terms ; 
and both denote that order in nature which 
throi^h suflering teaches knowledge and con- 
formity with itself, and the recognition of which 
is the only consolation in time of doubt. He 
recognizes a development in the history of re- 
ligion ; the triumph of Zeus over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the triumph of a moral providence 
over a lower order of gods. He directly combated 
the ancient saying as it appears, e,g., in Herodotus 
{iraXaitparos X 670 S), and declares that it is the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that brings on him the divinely - sent calamity 
(Agam. 750 ; Eum. 531) ; and in many other pas- 
^ges he shows in clear words that such calamity 
is simply the way in which wisdom is taught to 
men even against their will. The law of Zeus, or 
the course of justice, is to learn by suffering 
(iraffety fiaOety, vdOei fidOoff Agam, 170). The law 
is a kindly one, the gracious dispensation of one 
that has power to make his will into Necessity. 
The older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear : Necessity was only a punishing jiower, which 
man must dre^ but cannot understand ; and was 
exercised by the gods of that dynasty— 

tIs odv dvdyxrft iffrlp otoKwrrpb^s ; 

MoZ/xxi Tpifiop^HH fur/iiuafKS T "Epufvdet' 

and Heraclitus declares that if the sun were to 
transgress his bounds the Erinnyes would punish 
him. But under the completed sway of Zeus the 


avenging power of the older gods is merged in 
the helping and benignant power of the younger 
deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, which man can learn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the punishment and gain the good. 
Socrates seems even to have substituted Pronma, 
Providence, for Necessity ; but his biographer did 
not understand him. 

In Sophocles, polytheism perhaps appears in its 
most perfect form ; the other gotls are only repre- 
sentatives of the one God, or instruments used in 
turn by a moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zeus is not so much a god, as the one God. 

Euripides was clearly conscious of the essential 
self-contradi(‘tion involved in polytheism ; he per- 
ceived clearly and felt strongly that it results 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world irrational : lie gave as enipiiatic and open 
expression to this as he dared : for example, in 
the Apollo of the /on, whose criminal conduct 
towards Crensa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of liis attitude towards her and 
towards Xutlms in the play. That Euripides was 
fully conscious of this asjiect of the action seems 
undeniable : that the general Athenian public hod 
only some vague, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maligning the gods seems equally certain. It is 
doubtful if Euripides had any solution to otter 
that satisfied himself ; but at any rate the coiuli- 
tions under which he had to work precluded his 
formally ottering any solution, for he dared not 
make liis views about the gods too explicit, and 
could only suggest difficulties and put questions. 
But, although his plays are remarkaibly instructive 
as regards the attitude of a section of the think- 
ing and educated (Greeks towards polj^theism, the 
subject is too large for our limits. 

At the same time, the other side of religious 
thought grew correspondingly. The idea of a 
larger cyme of life in which tli j af»parent injustice 
of earthly existence might be eliminated and all 
men receive their deserts^-an idea of ^\hich the 
most scanty traces appear in Homer and Hesiod — 
grows more apparent in Pindar: future punishment 
is the climax of the Divine vengeance in riischylus, 
it is often referred to in Sophocles, and Euripides 
says, ‘ Who knows if death is not really the life, 
and life the death ? ’ This recognition of a single 
rule in life and after death reconciles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities. 

The influence of literature penetrated CTadually 
through the people. The more educated were, of 
course, more open to it, and thus tended to become 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions. 
Hence in the 5th and 4th cents, there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the educated 
and the religion of the common people. Both, so 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic. 
Philosophy entered on a bolder path, and directly 
combated the polytheism and anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. While the poets saw in 
the ancestral religion the germs of higher thoughts, 
they did not try to free these thoughts from the 
sensuous symbolism in which the prevailing re- 
ligion enveloped them. Philosophy naturally 
tended more to rise above the traditional and 
accepted ideas. Hence it appears to Plato in the 
Tenth Book of the Republic that in the conflict 
between philosophy and the vulgar crowd the 
poets are among the latter. 

The fundamental doctrine of Greek philosophy 
is alwa;^s the unity of the world. Some conceive 
thb unity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nature. Heraclitus conceives this unity 
as the Divine X^ot, which constitutes the correla- 
tion and intellimbility of phenomena : and Anaxa- 
goras as voGs or Keason. It is therefore the philo- 
sophic e'cpression of that fate or order of nature 
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whi^^h is recognized by the ^ets and by religion ; 
but the philoauphers from the iirst maintain it as 
a knowaole law. 

The attitude of the philosophers towards the 
establislied religion ie various. Some do not 
trouble themselves about it, others use it where 
it suits them. Heraclitus approaches most closely 
the iEschylean point of view ; he declares that, 
whereas men see contradiction and perplexity in the 
world, God sees only unity and consistency ; and, 
like iEschylus, he calls the order of nature * Jus- 
tice* (Atiri;). Man learns what is this Justice, and 
in learning achieves his own character and works 
out his own fate: t 6 lidos iKdartfi daLfitup (compare 
iEsch. Eum, 520 f.). On the other hand, the wor- 
ship of images and the ofiferings of beasts seem to 
Heraclitus hateful. 

Democritus and Empedocles bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of the system 
of things evolved from their primordial principles. 

A third class of philosophers simjdy oppose the 
common religion, and would fain sweep it away to 
make room for a higher belief. Xenophanes cannot 
find strong enough terms to express his hatred for 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
their moral failings. Tlie anthropomorphism of 
the current religion, where gods are born and die, 
revolts him. God is infinite, and finite character- 
istics are foreign to His nature. God does not 
change and move like the vulgar deities ; He is 
motionless, for He is all that exists, and there is 
nothing outside of Him into \ihich He could move 
or change. 

To the Sophists (who may be broadly dis- 
tinguished from the Greek philosophers by their 
utter lack of sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limitation of their view to the multiplicity of 
phenomena) religion was created by voluntary 
compact among men ; the variety’ of religions 
proved that it could not exist by nature, for if it 
came by nature it would he one. That the variety 
of religious thought was the necessary consequence 
of the variety of character produced in men by 
variety of external circumstances, their analysis of 
the world was too superficial to show. But this 
very superficiality of tlieirs is more representative 
of popular thought than the philosophy of deeper 
men, and shows better what was the religion of the 
educated in their own time. 

Nothing sets in so clear a light the degradation 
of the gods in popular thought as the comedies of 
Aristophanes. Much as he hates the Sophists, and 
bitterly as he attacks their irreligion, he himself 
shows the gods of the established religion in more 
ludicrous and degrading situations than any of the 
Sophists cared to do. The Sophists approved of these 
ffods as a very useful device, and inculcated respect 
for them as the means of developing morality among 
the people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
calamity terrified the people into piety and roused 
in them a temporary and quickly evanescent re- 
action against tne growing irreligion of the time, 
w^ere of no avail * to stem the torrent of descending 
time.’ Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping p^e with 
the rapid CTowth of thought and of political and 
coinmercial life, the established religion continued, 
as a trammelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
How intense was the religious feeling of Athens 
is shown by such outbreaks as took place in B.C. 
415 and 410. A longing for sometWg more is 
everywhere manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strong 
in tlie mass of the people. The feeling was vague, 
for the people knew not what they sought ; and it 
showed itself at first only in blind outbursts of fury 


against more prominent violations of the established 
religion, though in reality these violations were 
merely stronger examples of the universal dissatis- 
faction. 

Only a prophet with a deeper revelation could 
bring tlie strong religious feeling of the people and 
the decay of the national worship into liarinoiiy ; 
and, after Socrates had sealed with his life his 
Mief in freedom of religious thought, the succes- 
sion of philosophy to the position once occupied 
by the Delphic Oracle as leader of Greek religion 
was accomplished. It was, however, the misfor- 
tune of Greek life, and a proof of its religious 
weakness in comparison with the Hebrew race, that 
the prophetic mantle found no new' wearer. In 
the aangerous path of pointing out the true and 
divinely ordained course in actual public life, — 
that path in w hich Palestine produced a constant 
succession of great thinkers to walk, — Socrates 
found no follow'er. Plato, while fully acknow’- 
ledging that the true philosopher should take part 
in public life, found the actual world too full 
of evil to allow philosophy to enter it. Greek 
thought therefore remained abstract from actual 
life ; it found its work and its heavenly kingdom, 
not in the world, but apart from it. Thus, in 
Greece, there never took place that application of 
philosophy to practical W'ork which makes for 
development in religion ; and there was never 
exertea that influence of philosophy on public life 
and on the mass of the people w'liich is the mar- 
vellous feature of Hebrew' history. 

Socrates only expresses more definitely and in 
simpler terms the theory of the older poets : one 
God rules all for the best. He expresses no dis- 
belief in the other gods, and often uses the plural 
deoL ; but they are not an important element, and 
he never, so tar as our accounts go, expressed any 
opinion alK>nt their relation to the CTeat God 
rlato regards the common religion as the exoteric 
form of a deeper truth ; it is generally mythical, 
i.e. it e^)resse8 in sensuous language spiritual 
truths. This exoteric religion is proper for the 
education of children, and necessary for those who 
cannot rise to understand the reality pictured to 
them in the tales of the gods. But the popular 
mythology must be purifi^ : it is full of hateful 
and false tales w’hich have crept in through the 
influence of poets and corrupted the genuine 
myths. 

Aristotle has the same view'. Polytheism is a 
State-engine for c^lucation. On the other hand, 
he sometimes tries to connect it w'ith his system, 
by placing the gods in the stars ; but the subject 
gets little notice from him. 

Aristotle w'as the last purely Hellenic philoso- 
pher ; Greek thought had now* run its course. 
With the victorious march of Alexander, Greek 
civilization w'ent forth to conquer the East; and 
Greek thought w^as now' brouj^t directly in con- 
tact W'ith Oriental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Hebrew's. The 
Greek c'ontempt for barbarians gradually dis- 
appeared before the actual experience of a religion 
greater than their own ; w hile the narrowness of 
the Jew's recognized the high character of Greek 
philosophy. In the last centuries before Chiist, 
constant attempts were made on both sides to 
unite Hebrew' and Greek thought into one system. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, w'hich was 
mixed up (in later times) with the Hebrew mono- 
theistic belief, was assimilated writh the Greek 
polytheism. The gods who surrounded Zeus be- 
came dainwnes w'ho interposed betw'een God and 
the w orld and bridged over the gulf between the 
infinite and the finite. The idea became common 
that ail men are the children of God; that the 
true service of God lay, not in the cult-observances 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life ; 
and that a priesthood to mediate between man and 
God was needless and wrong. The X6705 of Hera- 
clitus and of Plato became in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the l)earer 
of all Divine power. Most of these attem}>ts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jewish thought ended in 
an ascetic system ; for all aimed at combining the 
tw'o by dropping elements from each. In Chris- 
tianity alone both tind their completion and per- 
fection, w'ithout loss of any of their true character. 

Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenic and Oriental 
thought. It was to a great extent a religion, but 
it >vas an artiticial religion with none of the vigour 
of natural unconscious life. As Zeller says, the 
whole Stoic view of the world was founded on the 
idea of one Divine being, father of all, containing 
and sustaining all, ruling all. manifest everywhere. 
God was to the Stoics the beginning and the end 
of the world’s development. Virtuous action con- 
sists in fulhlling the Divine will and law. The 
true philosopher is suthcient for himself, master 
of his fate, above all surrounding circumstances, 
perfectly happv in his own knowledge, lord of all 
things, a true king — and a self-satislied piig. As 
all men stand in the same relation to God, all men 
are brothers. 

In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
careless of and uninfluenced by the poimlar religion. 
But in practice the Stoic philosophers inculcated 
acquiescence in the religion which w^as acce]»ted 
by common opinion and a restraint on the ])assious 
of tlie common people. They spoke wdth contempt 
of many points in the popular faith, the temjiles, 
the images, the fables ; out they found real germs 
of truth in it, and thought these sufiicient to justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost than in any other writer we may 
see in Horace the effect of these religious plnloso- 
phies on the world of Greece and Rome. To think 
and reason alK)ut conduct and good action and 
wisdom is his only religion. The gods to him are 
little more than names and fables. Svhen he 
supported the attempt of Augustus to re-create 
the old religious cults, the poet and the emi>eror 
were alike urged on by the feeling that religion 
was a political and social machine so useful as 
to be indispensable to good government. 

11 . The Attitude of 8 t. Paul to Greek 
Philosophy. — In this brief, imperfect outline of 
the religious side of Greek literature — a subject 
which calls for a much more serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever received — it has lieen 
shown how clearly the Greek thinkers conceived 
the problem, end how lofty was the plane on w’hich 
they pitched their thoughts ; but we have refrained 
from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, who frequently alludes in very 
disparaging tcinns to the Sophia of the w'orld, was 
most keerJy sensible of its faults and imperfec> 
tions. Three characteristics seem to have specially 
offended him. 

In the first place, its method was shallow; it 
frequently offered irrational * fables and endless 
genealogies’ (1 Ti P) in place of real attempts to 
grapple with the problems, and was quite content 
\vith these pseudo - solutions : those genealogical 
explanatioris, not unknowm even to the deepest 
Greek thinkers (as in iEschylus, Agam, 738 ff.), 
became inore frequent in the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-research, 
geographical, historical,* etc. 

* See, e.^., the account given of early Tarsian history and 
topomphy by Athenodonis, the greatest philosopher and 
politician whom the city produced, quoted by Stephanus Byz., 
av. *Anchiale*; also pseudo-nutai^ ds IVumw, etc. ( e %- 
•orftor, Dea 1901, p. 412X 


In the second place, the fibre in the popular 
philosophic speculation of the later Greek time 
(which alone w'as presented to the members of the 
Pauline Churches) w’as poor and its results dis- 
appointing. There came from the study no real 
advance in knowledge, but only frivolous argu- 
mentation and ‘questionings’ (I Ti I*), 

In the third place, the Greek Sophia was entirely 
devoid of jiower over the wdll and heart of man- 
kind. It remained purely theoretical and abstract ; 
it could do nothing for men ; it was the property 
of a few, and had no efi'ect, or a miserably inade- 
quate effect, on the life and character oven of those 
tew. Where it did to some degree touch the heart 
and affect the life of some rare individual, it pro- 
duced a phiiosoiihic and atlected jirig rather than a 
true man ; and in the ease of some of its most 
elo<|iient exponents, such as Seneca, there was a 
woeful contrast in sjiirit between their words and 
their life. But the essential feature in St. Paul’s 
teaching w’as that he i^ropouiided a doctrine of 
power, not of theory. That is what he lays special 
stress upon ; and of that he found not a trace in 
the Sopnin of the time. The Greek philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten laws 
■which rested on religion had more influence on the 
will and conduct of men than the Avritteii laws of 
the State (see above, B, § II); but they had not 
carried out this observation to a practical result. 

In this last observation lies tlie essence of tlie 
whole matter. The best and the most character- 
istic Hellenic thought was bound inevitably to 
regard the higher Tile, at Mliich the good man 
must aim, not as the striving after an iaeal above 
and bevond human nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of his human nature. There 
was iu Hellenic thought no resd conception of sin. 
There could not be such a conception, for it is of 
the essence of Hellenism to l»e perfectly content 
with the human nature, to rejoice in it, to lind 
in it the Divine j)erlection. The counsel which 
Hellenic philosophy gave to man, which it must 
give so long as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spirit, was, ‘ Be yourself : do not fall short of your 
true and perfect development.’ Such an idea as 
rising above oneself, trampling one’s nature under 
foot as sinful, striving after the Divine nature, 
is essentialljjr anti- Hellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any faint traces of it can be found even in 
those liellenic philosopliers who have been most 
affected by foreign thought. But it w’as in this 
revolt from the yoke of sm, in this inten.se eager- 
ness after the Divine, that St. Paul found the 
motive power to drive men on. 

But, though St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faults of the Greek Sophia, it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of or uninfluenced by it. It 
is a general fact that the great creative minds in 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their preaecessors than to their excellences, and 
have given larger space and more emphasis in their 
writings to criticism of preceding philosophers than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 
probably not fully conscious of their obligation, 
out it w^as very re^. So it has been with St. Paul. 
He owed much to the Greek philosophy and thought, 
gained partly in formal education at Tarsus, partly 
by assimilation of the knowledge which floattul on 
the surface of a more or less emicated society and 
became insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by E. Curtius on 
* Paulus in Athen,’ and Canon £. Hicks, ‘ St. Paul 
and Hellenism,’ in Studia Biblica, iv. ; and on his 
probable debt (in common with Seneca) to the 
philosophy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
the staple of education and educated oonversation 
at Tarsus in St. Paul’s childhood, the present 
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writer’s remarks in St. Paid the Traveller^ p. 
SOU if. , may be consulted. 

Furtlier, while St. Paul often harshly criticises 
the current Sophia in his letters to nis young 
Cli arches, he was conscious that he was a debtor 
both to the educated Hellenes and to the un- 
educated non-Hellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and to those who had no such training 
(Ito 1“). And he would not have lii^ Churches 
lose anything of the excellences of the Greek 
spirit. His extreme fondness for the word cJmris 
can hardly be quite separated in hi.s mind, and 
could not possibly be separated in the minds of 
his numerous Hellenic hearers, from tlie (ireek 
chnriSj the grace and charm which is of the 
es'scnce of Hellenism. And he sums up in three 
Greek uords his counsel to the Colossians and 
the Asians generally, when he urge«l them to 
‘ make their market to the full of the opiiortunity 
which their situation ottered them’ (Col 4®, Eph 
; cf. Ph 4<* 8). 

III. Degradation of the Hellenic Religion. 
— (1) Foreign influence , — In Greece as in Anatolia 
(mh* a, § VII (4), above), the history of religion 
after a certain period of progress and elevation was 
a continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were for the most part forced on by 
external causes, viz. by the pressure of foreign 
worships ; and their intluence was almost wholly 
bad. This character resulted partly from the way 
in which the influence reached the Greek races anil 
cities (>ee (3), below), and partly from deejier causes 
which cannot be described in this t-liort sketch 
(thoimli they have been hrieliy indicated in A, 
§ VUI (9), abo\e): those deeper causes combined 
to destroy that sensitiveness to the Divine nature, 
ami that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Dnine voice, which make for progress and eleva- 
tion in religious thought. 

ri) Susceptibility to foreign religions influence. 
—Some intluence w’aa exerted on* the religion of 
the Greeks by almost every race with whom they 
came in contact. Even tlie despised and barbar- 
ou> Thracians could make their lieiidis and Kotj’s 
or Kotytto powerful and reverenced in cultured 
Athene. But it was mainly cults from the East 
that aliected the Greek (leoples during the period 
"w Inch is Lest known to us. 

The foundation of this influence was always the 
same. The Hellenic religion, with its invariable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and to permit only reluct- 
antly, under mystic and half-acknowledged forms, 
any ritual ajipealing to the sense of fear in the 
worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
needs ; and more was always sought after, and 
seemed to be found in the more impressive foreign 
religions. Especially the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and impressive Oriental forms of religion exercised 
on Greece an influence which acted continuously 
tlirougliout ancient history. As we have seen in 
B, § III, the Oriental character and the primitive 
Pelasgian character in many deities were fused, 
during the vigorous growth of the Hellenic spirit, 
into a new form, becoming truly Hellenic concep- 
tions; and although, in the cultus especially, the 
original characteristics can be traced in the Hel- 
lenic deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
and gonericmly diflerent from the Oriental type. 

Thus far back in Athenian history we can ob- 
serve the entrance of the Brauronian Artemis, a 
figure analogous to the Ephesian Artemis and the 
Phrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons were expelled by the hero of 
Athenian Hellenism ; and the Artemis who estab- 
lished ’lerself was the graceful huntress-maiden, a 
purely Hellenic conception, however much of the 


primitive forms could be traced in the actual 
cultus. But as the youth and creative energy 
of Hellenism passed away the Oriental influence 
asserted itself more eflectively, and was less 
modified by the spirit of Greece. Asklepios never 
became so thoroughly Hellenized a.s Dionysos, 
but he was a distinctly later introduction into 
the Hellenic circle of deities. 

In all of those deities the Hellenic character is 
evident; but in later times Hellenism touched 
only very.sHghtly, if at all, the gods of Phrygia, 
of Syria, and of Egypt, who were naturalized in 
Greek lands and cities. In an age when half- 
Greek or wholly barbarian kings and Roman em- 
perors were worshipped as gods in Hellenic cities, 
it was clear that the spirit of Hellenism had grown 
very weak. 

l^hose Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature which was alien to, and could not 
be satisfied with, Hellenism and the bright festival- 
loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in earlier times, as any Oriental deities pene- 
trated into the Greek circle, Hellenism tended to 
lend them its peculiar grace and charm, to tone 
down the excesses and the abandon of their rites, 
but at the same time to detract from their power 
to satisfy that deep-seated craving for an awe- 
inspiring deity. Even as late as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
the Cybele, who was worshipped at Athens in the 
Metroon, was sometimes invited under the name 
of Aphrodite ; * and the first signs of the Hellen- 
iziiig of a naturalized foreign deity was the substi- 
tution of a Hellenic for the barbarous name. 

Tiie Egyptian Isis, the Phrygian Cybele, and 
many others, can be trjiced as far back as Imow- 
ledge reaches, presssing upon and forcing their way 
into the mind and the worship of Greece. The 
worship of Isis wa.s knoum very early in the Greek 
<‘olony of Cyrene (Herod, iv. 186) ; for the Greeks 
of Cyrene were necessarily in close relations with 
Egypt, and doubtless Egyptians visited or resided 
in Cyrene, and, moreover, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to xvorship the gods of 
the land to which they had migrated, in the belief 
that those gods were powerful in the land which 
lielonged to them. 

Cybele was introduced from Phrygia into the 
Ionic Greek colonies on the west coast of Asia 
Minor at a very early time, and in much the 
^anie way as Isis was introduced at Cyrene. The 
Phrygian traders came in numbers to Miletus, as 
llipponax mentions in the 6th cent. B.C., and they 
brought their religion with them. Moreover, in 
times of danger the Greeks turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her elficaclous and powerful ; in 
this respect the story of the introduction of her 
\\ orsliip at Miletus is instructive, and may be taken 
as typical of what happened in many other cases. 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in Miletus, 
having been expelled, took refuge in Assesos, and 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Miletus. 
Being hard pressed they consulted the Oracle, 
and w’ere informed by the ^od that hel^rs vrould 
come to them from Phrygia, who would release 
them and Miletus from misfortunes. Thereafter 
tw’o young men came from Phrygia, bringing the 
sacred things (rd Up6) of the Kabeiroi t in a basket, 
and approaching the w^all of Assesos by night asked 
admittance, as they had come at the order of the 
god, bringing sacred things fiom Phrygia for the 
goc)d of the people of Assesos and Milet^. In the 
issue the tyrant was defeated and slain, and the 
new’ rites introduced into Miletus. t Here the 

* See Foucart, ABSodatians p. 96, and Appendix, 

No. 16 ; cf. 10 and 11. 

f Tliie term must indicate the Phrygian rites with the sacred 
objects displayed to the worshippers in Phrygia. 

1 Nio. Damasc. 63. 
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reception of the native Anatolian ritual into 
Miletus is connected with the straits of a political 
during a serious dissension in the city. 
Similarly, the introduction of the worship of the 
Dioscuri at Borne and the building of their temple 
in the forum was coincident with the struggle 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins, the Etruscan 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the young 
republic. 

(3) Manner in which foreign religion entered 
Greece , — ^As to the way in which these foreign 
gods came to be adopts by the Greeks, no clear 
information has come down to us about the very 
earliest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject can be interpreted by comparison ivith 
later historical facts. But the facts quoted as 
typical in the last few paragraphs are t^en from 
a comparatively early pericM, and they agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that survives with 
regard to the later centuries (which will be stated 
in the following paragraphs). From all these 
sources of evidence, it results that nothing like 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad- 
herents of any of those foreign cults occurred ; 
that each body of worshippers rather desired to 
keep to itself its own gods, and was unwilling to 
ext^d the circle except for some distinct pre>ent 
advantage to themselves and their worship ; that 
the spread of a cultus was connected with migra- 
tion or colonization, both because the migrating 
people carried their gods with them and because 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in which 
they settled ; the adoption of a new god was fre- 
quently connected with and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attributed by popular super- 
stition or by Oracular authority to neglect or 
contempt of the god in question. 

The Oracle was often consulted in such cases of 
calamity, and often recommended that a novel 
worship should be introduced. Such was the why 
in which Borne adopted the Phrygian <^bele in 
B.C. 204, and Athens in 430. But the Oracle in 
these cases (as is always probable and in some 
cases certain) simply continued the }K)pular im- 
pression, that the new deity if properly invoked 
w^ould be able to help ; and this popular impression 
was produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and by the superstitious fear 
that that deity w’as very powerful (which the 
worshippers attested) and was being outraged by 
neglect. 

The religious history of Athens in later times is 
better known than that of any other Greek State, 
and may be taken as typic^. Athens showed 
itself more hospitoble to foreign cults than any 
other city, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. There came into existence in Athens 
a bewildering multiplicity of gods ; but the same 
process of multiplication went on in all Greek 
cities more or less, and the increase was greatest 
in those cities where the largest number oi foreign 
visitors or residents was found. 

There was, of course, in Athens (and doubtless 
in Greece everyw^here) a formal law (in some less 
civilized places, perhaps, only a general principle 
wd ‘ unwritten law ’), confirmed at first by, and 
indeed originating from, a strong popular feeling, 
w^hich forbade the introduction of strange or new 
gods. The penalty was death. The formal per- 
mission of the Stale was necessary before any new 
god could be introduced. But tnis law and this 
originally strong popular feeling were, in practice, 
far from effective. The followmg were the usual 
circumstances. 

Commerce and intercourse brought to Athens, 
the Pirmus, and other great trading centres large 
numbers of foreigners. As these foreigners con- 
duced to the increase of trade, the city which 


desired to become a great trading centre was forced 
to encourage them ; otherwise, in the keen compe- 
tition of Greek trading cities, they would have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired to practise their own 
peculmr worship ; and, obviou^y, a State which 
encouraged them must tolerate their practice oi 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity was recognized by the law which in 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their native worship in Athens 
might form a religious society [diaxroi ) ; and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules which it might lay down for its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
regulations did not conflict with the public law or 
tend to subvert peace and order in the city. The 
constitution of those religious societies w'as moilelled 
on that of the SState. The assembly (ixKXriola) of 
members {Oiaa&rcu.) framed rules, elected priests 
and other officials, who were responsible to it, and 
inflicted fines on disobedient members; the fines 
could be enforced by action before the legal tri- 
bunals of the State. New members were welcomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to aflect the 
life or conduct or belief of the outside world, but 
because increase in numbers increased the wealth 
and influence of the body. 

In strict legal effect the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not encourage, the rites of the 
religious societies (OLaffoi), Special leave w'as re- 
quired from the Athenian Assembly CEKKXTjala) 
l^fore any such society could build a sanctuary 
for itself. As regards the rites celebrated by the 
societies, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit 
able or disorderly, the primary law came into force 
prohibiting the introduction of new deities on pain 
of death. The ritual was permitted only to the 
foreigners who constituted the society ; and when, 
as occasionally hapjtened, an alarm was raised that 
Athenian citizens were going after those strange 
gods, the primary law was liable to be brought 
into operation, and the ofl’ending society with its 
gods expelled. Thus in n.C. 430 the strolling 
priest {fATp-payvpTTjs) who had initiated Athenian 
women into the rites of the Phrygian godde^ >va8 
executed. But when the plague immediately 
afterwards broke out, owing to the overcrowding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attica by the 
Peloponnesian armies, an alarm arose, and the 
Delphic Oracle (which was consulted) attributed 
the epidemic to the w rath of the goddess at the 
murder of her priest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her a temple. In consequence, 
the temple of the Mother-Goddess (Mgtrobn) was 
built at the Pirseus. 

The question arises, w'hether, and bow far, the 
building of the M^troon implied the introduction 
of the ritual of the Pluygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. It was, of course, 
necessary that in her temple there should be a 
cultus of, and offerings to, the goddess: it was 
also obviously necessary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved. But that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys- 
teries of the Phrygian deity were adopted and 
practised at the expense and under the sanction 
of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos- 
thenes* holds up iEschines to public contempt 
because he had assisted at the performance of the 
Phrygian Mysteries; and he could hardly have 
done so if they had been part of the State religion. 
Probably the public worship in the Mdtrofin was 
selected and toned down by something of Hellenic 
restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritual was 
performed at the Mfitrofin by a private society of 

* Demoeth. de Cor.jp. 259 ; cf. Aii8tophanef,/r. 478, 888i 

Pax, 10 ; Cicero, de Legg. ii. 16, 87. 
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^OjjyeQwet, and elsewhere by strolling priests and 
Metragyiiai ; and was still despised by the edu- 
cated and tiie patriotic citizens, and discouraged 
by the State.* 

The reason why the foreign rites spread Was in 
Athens the same as elsewhere. The State religion, 
with its purely external show, did not satisfy the 
deep-lying religious or sii])erstitious cravings of 
the people : the West tnrn^ to the more intense 
and enthusiastic religion of the East. While the 
educated classes in the later centuries were trying 
to unite Greek philosophy Avith Oriental ideas 
altout the nature of God and his relation to man, 
the lower orders took refuge in the practice of 
the direct and undisguised Eastern rites. First 
naturalized in the Piraeus among the lowest and 
most ignorant class of Athenians, who filled the 
harbour-town w’ith the * sailors* licence,* t those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more educated citizens, spread, and by degrees 
reduced the national 'worship to comparative 
neglect. 

There was probably no period when Grec'ce 
was not affected by such religious influence ; but 
in Athens the movement assumed much greater 
strength through the influx of foreign merchants, 
attracted by the commercial sujjremacy and liberal 
policy of the city in the 5th cent. B.C. 

Thus, e.g,, the rites of Adonis were introduced 
before the outbreak of the Pelof>onnesian war in 
B.C. 431. ^ The festival was being celebrated at the 
time W’lien the gi*eat expedition yyoja setting sail 
for Sicily in B.C. 41G, as Plutarch mentions {A/c. 

I 18). The rites had come from Cyprus (and ulti- 
mately from Syria) ; one of the female conspirators 
in the Ly sis f rata of Aristophanes (performed B.C. 
412) swears by the Paphian Aphrodite ; and the 
ritual is ridiculed in the same plav (389, 557). The 
chief ceremony w’as entirely non-ilellenic, wdth its 
vehement mourning for the goddess's dead favourite 
Adonis, the search for the body and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-growing plants in pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, the revivification of the god 
in the garden, and the joyous conclusion of the 
festival. 

The Thracian rites of Kotytto were satirized by 
Eui>olis in the Bapta% and the fragments of that 
comedy show ho>v ugly w as the character of the 
ritual ; while the fact that Eupolis had Alcibiades 
in view' in the play, suggests how far the rites 
hod spread in Athens. -Eschylus had previously 
descrioed the Edonian w’orship of Kotys and 
Dionysos in a lost tragedy ; but there the w’orship 
was foreign, though ite place in the tragedy show> 
how great interest it had for the Athenians. The 
rites were of similar general character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cybele and Attis or Sabazios. 

Through the analogy of these cases the nature 
of the introduction of any foreign w’orship in 
the very early Hellenic period can be readily 
gathered from the associated myths and legends. 
The W’orship of Dionysos was essentially of the 
same kind and character as the Phrygian ritual. 
When it began to penetrate into Greece, through 
the influence of foreign settlers or a foreign tri^, 
it aroused the strongest opposition from the native 
and patriotic party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom and long experi- 
ence of the governing class. But it won its w'ay 
through its hold on the masses ; and supposed or 
real calamities occurring to those who had ex- 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god w’ere taken as proois of his power. Tlie 
religion of Dionysos was gradually accepted over 
Greece, and the god himself was received as the 

* See Foucart, Lea Aaaoo. Relig. pp. 80, 88, 134, 156. 

t Eurip. Hecuba, 607. 

t They are mentioned as common, Ar. Petx, 420. 


associate of Apollo in Delphi ; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of the lower orders and the 
democracy,* and was resisted by the aristocracy 
and the governing classes. And even that religion 
was strongly affected by the Hellenic spirit ; and 
its Greek ritual lost much of its Asiatic character 
and some of its most repulsive features. 

(4) Itinerant priests.— strolling impostors 
who dealt in religious and purificatory rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have been mentioned above, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient writers. They generally 
claimed to be representatives of the old Orphic 
Mysteries, and to possess prophecies of Orpheus, 
Miisicus, and other ancient seers. They had 
formulie by which they could bend the gods to 
their w’ill, and make them favour or injure whom 
they pleased ; and this pow’er they were ready to 
exercise in favour of any one who paid them. At 
a trifling cost, and without any personal trouble, 
one could gain forgiveness of sins, revenge on one's 
enemies, and a happy life in the future world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-Goddess, or 
some other foreign ceremonial, formed the engine 
of their power. Some of them curc^d madness by 
ecstatic dances, either round the patient sitting in 
a chair or in company w’ith him. Orpheotelestai, 
Metragyrtai, etc., are common names for such 
impostors, and little distinction can be drawm be- 
tween different kinds of them. They were gener- 
ally of a veiy low* class, and addressed themselves 
to the low'er orders, of the people. Their equip- 
ment w'as poor, aiul they often carried about the 
instruments of their ritual on an ass.t 

Some of their customs are described by Apnleius, 
Met. viii. 25 tf. Among them was included a parody 
of the confession and expiation (see A, VIl (6f.), 
above) : one of the strolling hand (who are described 
as Galli) in a loud voice confessed publicly that he 
had been guilty of violating the law' of the goddess 
in some w’ay, and demanded from himself Hie just 
punishment of his crime (in the same way as the 
goddess is represented in the confessional steles 
as demandin" expiation and penalty from the 
criminal). Thereupon the devotee took a whip 
and beat himself, till the blood flowed and the 
sympathy of the multitude sliowed itself in gifts. 

(5) Magic. — The practices of such impostors as 
are described in the previous section are not always 
distinguishable from magic, into w’hich they shaxie 
ofl' by imperceptible gradation. Magic in the 
strict sense was alw ays felt by the Greeks to be 
a foreign and specially an Oriental art, as is show n 
by the very name fidyos, a magician, literally a 
magian or Persian priest. The magical art was 
called yorjreLa in reference to the loud howling 
utterance of magic formulte.:]; 

In Homer, apart from the tale of the obviously 
Oriental Circe, little approach to magic appears 
excejit in the art of medicine, which w’as to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of the 
East, and w’hich alw’ays assumes an uncanny char- 
acter to a primitive people : charms (iwaoidoL) are 
uttered over w'ounds : Helena has a care-soothing 
drink, nepenthe ; Aphrodite, a love - producing 
girdle; and Athena changes the form of men. 
But the use of all such arts is confined to gods 
and half-Divine heroes, and is therefore clearly 
distinguished from magic. 

Later, the pow er of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love - philtres, of stilling the 

* Compare, for example, the story of Cleisthenes, the demo- 
cratic t.'vrant of Sicyon, who expelled the aristoicratic hero 
Adrostus, and substituted HUmyaia for Adrastus festivals 
(Herod, v. 67 )l 

tAr. Ran. 159; cf. Plat Rep. ii. 864, Euthyd. 277 D; 
Theophr. Char. xvi. ; Apul. Metam. viii. c. 27 ; Lucian, At. 
ch. 36. 

i See W. Headlam in Class, Review, 1002, p. 62. 
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\iiiid8, cansmg rain, etc., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arts which 
Avere strictly magical, and quite distinct from 
the process whereby (according to a primitive form 
of religious belief) priests through their prayers 
and rites could induce tiie goils to do those things.* 
The magical art whereby men could attain such 
powers was so well known and widely practised 
in Thessaly that the word Thessalis was used in 
the sense of ‘witch.* Witches could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says, C/oitds 748), turn 
men into wolves, still the winds, and so on. This 
magic power was gained by compcllinq the gods ; 
in other words, by ai)pealing to a higher and 
supreme power to which the gods must bow. 
Magical art, then, was associated with an older 
pre-Hellenic religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian religion and the gods* of the w orld 
of death. 

The foreign origin of magic as practised in 
Greece must not be pressed too far. There can 
hardly be any doubt that it embodied elements of 
theprimitive pre-Hellenic religion, which persisted 
in the form of popular sn]ierstition and occult lore 
after the public and acknowledged religion had 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons to a lover, or to bring 
disease and death ujxm an enemy. Numerous ex- 
amples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found in recent years, and have considerably 
enlarged our knoivledge of the subject. They 
Avere usually scratched rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the gi'ound, often 
in a grave, or in the Temenos of Chthonian deities. 
They were, hoAvever, also turned to a utilitarian 
pur^Kise, and employed, e.g., almost like advertise- 
ments of lost or stolen property, the tinder of 
which AA’as subjected to a terrible curse if he 
failed to restore it to the owner. Such curses Avere 
intended to be seen by the thief, and must there- 
fore have been publicly exposed ; but even these 
seem to have oeen connected with Chthonian 
Avqrship, and attached to the shrines of Chthonian 
deities. The penalty invoked most frequently in 
all curses was lever, the hidden fire of the goas of 
death, Avhich bums up imperceptibly the stoength 
and life of the sufi’erer.f 

To this subject belong also the belief in the evil 
eye (Avhieh, while specially injurious to children 
and domestic animals, Avas dangerous to all) and 
other forms of baleful influence, and the use of 

This belief was a debase^^form of the doctrine 
seen in Herodotus, that the gods are jealous of 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, or 
happine^ in man, and interfere to destroy it ; and 
that it^ is Avise to propitiate them by voluntarily 
sacrificing part of one’s good fortune or wealth : 
hence aroi^ the common practice of guarding 
against eidl by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 
gestures. 

It would, however, serve no useful purpose at 
present to enumerate the various forms which 
magic and other superstitious practices assumed 
in the Greek worlcf. For our purpose, the im- 
portant point is, that they were aften to and in the 
iong-run stronger than the true Hellenic rel^on, 
and helped to destroy it. 

(6) Tm worship of living men as deities , — The 
deification of living men Avas not in itself alien to 
the spirit of Hellenism, but, on the contrary, Avas 
quite in harmony wdth the Hellenic satisfaction 

* 9?*?P*^* example, Pausanias, iL 84. 2 (at Methana in 
Argolu). viii. 38. 4 (at the spring Hagno on the Arcadian 
mountain Lyceiu). 

f See Wuenach in Corpus Irucript. Att., Appendix. 


and delight in human beauty and ncbility. The 
worship of the dead as heroes Avas developed by 
Hellenism in a Avay that tended in that direction, 
as Avhen the desid freebooter Philip was wor- 
shipped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta (whom he had wantonly attacked 
in piratic fashion), simply on account of his per- 
sonal beauty.* It Avas an easy step to identify 
the man of surpassing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his lifetime, Avhen the perfection of human 
nature Avas regardeil as Divine. Thus Pythagoras 
after death Avas woivl lipped under the form of 
Apollo Hyperhoreios, Lycurgus as a god, Sophocles 
as Asklepios-Dexion. Sacrifices Avere ollcred to 
Brasidas and Hippocrates, and the term Ovetp, 
Avhich properly denotes the ottering to a god as 
distinguished from a hero,t is used about them. 
Accoidiiig to Plutarch, the first man to Avhom 
Avorship Avas paitl as a god during his lifetime Avas 
Lysiinder {Lgs. IS). It is significant that this first 
step A\as made among the Asiatic Greek citie^ 
While there Avas nothing essentially non-Hellenic 
in such deification of human natuie, yet the Hel- 
lenic sense of order and measure and grace long 
shrank instinct i\ el y from such a btej> as an ex- 
cess ; but, in Asia, ’llcllenisin never >\as so pure as 
in Europe. 

The Thasians honoured Agesilaos in a similar 
way. From the time of Alexander the deification 
of tings was customary, as a mere recognition 
of ‘divine right.’ Koman generals Aveie otten 
honoured by Greek cities with tcstivals and games, 
Avhich implied deification. J Every Koman emperor 
in succession was Avorshijiped ; and it was inscribed 
on the coins and the engTayed decrees of the 
greatest Greek cities as a special honour that they 
Avere temple- wardens {veutKopoi) of the emperors. 

IV. Religion of the Grasco- Asiatic Cities. 
— In the Hellenized cities of Asia Minor, which 
had such importance in the early history of Chris- 
tianity, all these forms of religious thought and 
act Avere busy simultaneously. The old Anatolian 
superstition retained no vestige of its early sim- 
plicity and its original adaptation to the needs of 
a jiriniitive people, and had been brutalized and 
degraded by the exaggeration of its Avorst features 
and the importation of barbarian superstitious ; 
but it Avas still strong, especially in the cities of 
the inner country. The Hellenic religion in its 
decaying forms Avas introduced and talked about 
by the Hellenes of the cities. Greek or Graeco- 
Asiatic philosophy exercised a considerable inilu- 
ence on the thought of the educated classes in 
those cities, and many sayings and principles and 
scraps from it had passed into the popular lan- 
guage and conversation of society; but it had 
little inttuence on life, except in the Avay of pro- 
ducing disbelief in current religions and contempt 
for the most vulgar kinds of superstition. But on 
the great mass of the population all kinds of super- 
stition and magic exercised a very strong influ- 
ence, and were on the whole in harmony with the 
sjarit of the Anatolian religion in its modem 
form. 

As to the philosophic speculation current in 
those cities, in spite of its many faults and its 
obvious weakness as a practical force, the account 
given in § I makes it easy to understand how and* 
Avhy philosophy, though so depreciated and scout^ 
by St. Paul, was, after all, nis ally in a certain 
degree against the gross forms of vulgar super- 
stition which were the only active religious force 

* Herod, v. 47. 

tTbe distinction, however, was not strictly maintained: 
Ovrim were offered to Philip at Segesta. 

t Oicero in Verr. ii. 21, 61, adQ.Fr.Ll,2&,ad Att v. 21. 7 
Plutarch, LueuU. 23, Flam. IS. 
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in tlie cities. One can also readily understand 
why, to the educ-ated uliserver in contemporary 
Gru'co-lionian society, such as Serj^ius Paulas in 
Pupiios, or the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers 
in Athens, he seemed to bo a new teaclier of philo- 
sophy, more or less impressive in himself, but not 
essentially did'erent in tyj>e from scores of other 
lecturers who were striving to catch the ear of the 
educated world. 

V. Dkcay and Death of the Hellenic 
lil.LIciox. — Wliile the religion ot llie country 
ceased to satisfy the wants of the people, tiie oat- 
Miird show became greater and greater. The 
Scholiaist on Aristophanes [Vesn. (j(il) says that 
the year consisted really of only ten months, as 
two were occupied by festivals ; and Strabo (vi. p. 

says that finally at Tarentum there were more 
leasts than days in the year. Hut the spirit in 
which the rites had once been performed was now* 
lost ; people tolerated the duties as traditional 
cereiiiunial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
line show's. The w'ord d^ocrtoucrdai, ‘ to discharge 
oneself of w'hat is due to the gods,’ came to denote 
careless and jierfunctory iicrforinance. The dnt 3 ’ 
ot i*erforining the public sacnhco was hired out to 
the lowest bidder. Zeus had to mourn tlie neglect 
into which he had fallen compared w itli the more 
iccent gods (Lucian, Icarotu. 24). 

In truth, the Hellenic religion in its most typical 
form could not permanently maintain its hold on 
human nature. It was the evanescent, rare, and 
delicate product of a peculiar period and of special 
conditions in human liistory. It wa«> tlie belief of 
an aristocracy of talents and opportunities, filled 
for the iiionient with the delight of activity' and 
expansion, and the mere joj’ ot living. It required 
the Hellenic Citv- Stale "for the theatre of its 
development, and tlic existence of a chi*--., .sup- 
ported and set free from mere drudgery hy a huge 
eii-laved {Kipulation, hut too numerous and too 
various in w'orldly circumstances to be onl^’ a 
narrow, privileged, ami idle aristocracy of birth. 
Hilt such conditions are rarely iKi^sihle, and can 
never last long. Where an approximation to them 
occurs for a time in anj’ considerable .'-ection of the 
]Hipiihition of any hind" there results a teiideiity to 
a simiUir artistic development of religion. But 
there has never been elsewhere an experiment on 
such a scale as in Greece, where economic and 
social facts, natural surroundings, and relation to 
foreign nations, conspired to give a gloiy and an 
intoxicated consciousness of life to* the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly competing cities of the 
Hellenes. 

Hut even there the conditions soon ceased. 
Greece sank into its inevitable place as a third- 
rate province in some larger empire. It was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup- 
ported by the sjnrit of a self-governing people ; its 
proud self-consciousness and joy in its own life and 
activity were inconsistent with servitude. 

A mournful consciousness that the * gods of 
Greece * were dead is often apparent in the later 
Greek literature, as, for example, in the well-known 
story preserved hy Plutarch (ole Defectu Orac, 17), 
that in the reign of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from Greece to Italy was among the Ecliinodes 
Islands, off the Acarnanian coast, a voice w'as 
'heard summoning by name a certain Egyptian 
pilot who chanced to be on board ; and, when he 
answered the third summons rather reluctaiitl 3 % 
the voice bade him announce when he reached 
Palodes that * Pan the great is dead.’ 

It is a fitting conclusion to Hellenic religion that 
the Oracles became dumb ; and especially that the 
Delphic Oracle, which h^ played so important 
and, for a time, so noble a part in guiding its 
development, lost first its influence and finally its 


voice. As a force in history it had long lost all 
pow'er ; in the Ist cent, after Christ, Delphi and 
Ammon had given place to Chaldujan astrologers, 
as Stralio and Juvenal agree in saj ing, and l^lu- 
tarch wrote a treatise inquiring into the reason ; * 
and in the 4th cent., when Julian sent to consult 
the Delphic Oracle, the last response was uttered 
for him : * Tell the king, to earth has fallen the 
lieautiful mansion ; no longer has Pheebus a home, 
nor a prophetic laurel, nor a fount that speaks: 
gone dry is the talking water.’ t 

efirarc rip acXd* 

ovKtTi folios KaXo/Hav, ov fidi/rida dd<pvriv, 
ou irayav kaXiovaav’ diriaiicTo xai XdXoy v8wp. 

The religious forms of Greece had served tlieir 
day ; tliey were now antiquated, and the world 
passed on to other forms. The alternatives pre- 
seiiteil to the jieople were Cliristianity or vulgar 
s!i)»ei»tition, wliile a steadily diminishing remnant 
ot the educated class clung to a philosophical form 
of paganism. 

Literatuiie. — Besides the many general Dictionaries and 
w-orks on Greek Antiquities, which usuaJli include Religious 
Antiquities, such as Lkiremberg - Sagliu s Diet, dex Anttquitis 
tjr. et roui. (A-M published m Pauli - Wiissowa, 

Dantdopoedte (A-Dem. in 1902), Smith (who mcludes Mithology 
under Biography, and Ritual under Antiquities), etc., the works 
devoted expressly to Greek Religion (under whi(di some casual 
information is given al>out cults of Asia Minor), either gener- 
ally or in some particular department or aspect, are extremely 
numerous, and complete enumerations unnecessary and hardly 
jiosiiible. The reader who looks at the discussion of any detail 
in a few of the following works will find in them sufficient 
indications to guide him to the vast literature (much of it not 
in Itself valuable) that has accumulated round most of the chief 
topics. Owing to the capncious and subjective nature of the 
treatment (iihich can hardly be avoided), the information 
M )u(‘h is most important for on investigator from a novel point 
of new ina}, however, be passed unnoticed in seieral of the 
most elaborate works, and may be found only by looking into 
some of the older or the less important and 'honoured works 
The old-fashioned and unpretending Uandwi/rterbueh der 
prucchtifchen u. tom. Mjdholoine of Jacobi (Coburg, ISjjo), with 
Its bare and bald lists of references to ancient authorities, is 
still often most jiractieally iisetul for the mvesti^tor, becwise 
tlierc he gets fat tt> unencumbered \\’ith opinions : in the 
\oluiiiiiioub and indi*-i>eiisahle. and in many respects far more 
complete, work of Uosiliei, Lcxtcon der gri^. wid rom, 
(still unfiniblietl . A -Par. pubhshed in November 
19Ui), facts are apt to l>e concealed by opinions : but the variety 
of writers in the Lexikoti on c‘t.)gnate topics often supplies a 
useful diversity of opiiiiou. Those who desire to study the 
history of modem opinion will find the following list, ’while 
inadequate, yet a sutiicieiit introduction from which to make a 
liegiuning (only, as a rule, one u ork bv any author is named : 
the most recent WTiters as a rule ore giv eii, and the older can 
be followed up from them) — 

Maury, Hintoire drv Religions de la Grice aneienne; Parnell, 
Cults qy the Greek States, i. and ii. l69a (sequel not ready in 
1!K)2) ; Foucart, Recherches sur rorigt ue et la nature ’ des 
Mgsttres d'Elensis, 1895, etc.; Prelier- Robert, Griechwche 
Mgthologie*, 1887 ; A. Mommsen, Feste der Athener edition 
of IleoHologie) ; E. Curtius, Gesammelte Ahhandlungen, 
etc.; Dietench, Fekyia; Diels, Sihglltnische Blatter, 1S90; 
Bouch^Leclercq, HisUnre de la Dicination ; Usenet, Religions- 
gesehichtlichs untermchuniien, 1889, Griechisehe Gottemamen, 
etc.; Giwpe, Die griech. Ktilte n. Myihen ; Ridgeway, Early 
Age sf Chreeee, 1901 ; manv articles and other works by these 
writers, and also by S. Rcinach, Miss J. £. Harrison, Wernicke, 
W’llamowitz, Robert, Maass, Kuhnert, Korte, Bloch, Drexler, 
A itry, Perdrizet, Berard, Cumont, Studniezka, Rohde, Tumpel, 
Marillier, Deurlier, Miss A. Walton, Krause, Keller, Stengd, 
AVcinhold, Crusius, Hoffmann, Reichel, Thraemer, Toepffer, von 
Frilze, Ziebarth, Ziemann, Buresoh, Duinmler, etc. Anrich, 
Das Antikc Ulygtrrienu'esen, ls94 ; W’obbennin, Rel^ions- 
gesrh. Studien, 1890 ; Gardner, Origin of the IxM'd’s Swpper, 
1894, etc., treat of the relation of the Mysteries to early Chris- 
tianity : Anrich is the least imaginative ; Gardner takes a more 
subjective \iewr. CL also S. Cheatham, The Mysteries (Hills. 
Lect 1896-07). 

On the origin of rites and their relatioh to save^e ritual, 
Botticher, BaumkiUtus ; A. B. Cook, Animal-Worship in the 
Mgcemean Age ; Frazer, Golden Bought (nominally on lUdian, 
leally more on Greek), 1900; Monnhardt, WM- und Fdd- 
hnlie, etc. ; Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 
18fK; (toteniistic). In Bursian’s Jahresbericht from time to 
time reviews of the entire literature can be found. 

* Juv. Sat, vi. 653 ; Strab. xvii. p. 1168 ; Plutarch, de Dsfeetu 
OranUorum. 

t Cedrenus, L p. 682, has preserved the orade, which is per- 
haps the work of a triumphant Christian or ot one of the last 
pagan phUosophers. 
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On the religious ideas in the Greek poets and philosophers : 
Zeller, • Entwickelnng des Monotheismus bel den Griechen ’ in 
his Yoitmat und Ahhandlungen GeschichU, Inhalt 18b5, 
(liber doe lIVsen der Religion. TCbingen, 1845 ; Trendclenbuiv, 

* Kotiiwendigkeit und Flreiheit in der griech. Philosojphie * in 
the second volume of his Hietarieehe Beitrage tur Phuoeophie ; 
and many scattered references and discumons in the com* 
mentaries on the leading authors, and in the Histories of 
Literature and Philoscq[>hy. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist^ 
states well some of the difficulties which are caused by a too 
superficial view of the thought of Euripides ; but the solution 
suggested suffers from the want of any attempt to estimate the 
place of that poet in the development of Greek thought, and the 
failure to emphasize that Ehirijudes must be studied in relation 
to the preceding and succeeding writers. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 

L Historical introduction. 

iL Characteristics of Biblical style due to earliness of date or 
to the Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews. 

iiL Peculiarities of s^le purposel.x adopted upon occasion by 
all classes of Scripture writers. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a preference is shown by 

partieuiar clas^ of Scripture writers. 

v. Conclusion. Observations on the critical and doctrinal 

significance of differences of style on the part of 
Scripture writers. 

Literature. 

i. Historical Introduction.— The question of 
the st^rle of Scripture has formed the subject of 
discussion from a very early period. The diversity 
of forms in which prophecy, e.y., makes its appear- 
ance was a point of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the scribes. Hence we already encounter 
in the Talmud a saying which contains an ex- 
cellent illustration of the formal differences that 
exist between prophecies. We refer to the words ; 

* Everything that Ezekiel saw, Isaiah also saw ; 
but Ezekiel with the eyes of a rustic who has 
seen the king, Isaiah with the eyes of a citizen 
who has seen him’ {^dgiga, 13i). The meaning 
is, that the descriptions found in the Book of 
Ezekiel are elaliorated in mucli greater detail and 
sometimes develoiied at greater length than is the 
case in the Book of Isaiah (cf., e.^., Ezk 1^-2^ 
with Is 6*“®). It may have been simply this 
diversity which marks the prophetical literature 
that gave rise to tlie judgment pronounced in 
Sanhedrin, 89a! ‘No two prophets prophesy in 
the same style ’ (irw paa'oa), although this remark 
primarily concerned the differences disclosed by 
a comparison between Ob * and Jer 49'®. In the 
former of these passages we read "The pride of 
thine heart pni) hath deceived thee,* but in the 

arallel paswge we find ‘ Tliy terrihleness 

ath deceived thee.’ Such differences between 
parallel passages of the OT as affect especially 
their linguistic colouring were not upon the whole 
unnotic^ in antiquity. This may be seen from 
the Massora magna to Ex 20'^ etc., or from the 
tractate Sophdrim, 8, etc. (cf. Ed. Konig, Ein- 
leitung ins AT, § 16). 

Among early Christian writers no one has 
treated we question of the style of Holy Scripture 
in more detail than Adrianos in his Elaayur^ els 
rhs Oelas ypatfAs {atts neuaufgefundenen Hand- 
schriften herausgegehen, uhersetzt und erldutert, 
von Fried?. Goessling, Berlin, 1887). His whole 
hook is devoted to the subject of the present 
article. He points out stylistic peculianties of 
particular parts of the OT, e,g, tlie Psalter (§§ 99, 
105). He also drew already the distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry in Scripture. Taking the 
word ‘ prophecy ^ in the wider sense which it 
assumed in later times (cf. Ed. KOnig, EMeit, p. 
457), he remarked in the final para^ph of his w'ork : 

‘ It ought also to be known to the initiated that 
one kind of prophecy is composed in prose, like 
the writings of Isaiah and Jeiemiidi and their 
contemporaries, but another kind in regular 
measure adapt^ for singing hi /ter tpS^s iv 
uirfHfi), like the Psalms of the blessed David, and 


the prophecy [Ex lo'*" and Dt 32f.] oontamed in 
the second and fifth books of Moses* (§ 184). 

This question of the style of Holy Scripture is 
of great importance in its bearing upon the judg- 
ment we form regarding its perspicuity and its 
inspiration. From this point of view, the style 
of the Biblical writers has been discussed by tlie 
authors we now proceed to name. Flaoins Illyricus 
in his famous Claifis Scriptures Sacrcs (1667, etc. ; 
ed. Basileensis, 1628 f.), vol. i. Prsefatio, fol. 3a, 
writes : * Objiciunt illi [i.e. pontificii] de sensii ao 
intelligentia litem esse. Earn illi volunt ex Patri- 
bus peti opportere. At contra Augustinus et 
Hilarius contendunt ex collatione Scripturm loca 
ant dicta obscuriora esse illustranda.’ The other 
passages of his work which treat of style are 2^1 
42008 43338 (‘Lapsus styli ex alio in aliud*) 4894, 
(‘De plenitudine styli ’^) 60849 (‘ Stylus Paulinus’). 
These points, however, are much more fuUy dis- 
cussed oy Glass in his important Philologia Sacra, 
which went through a number of editions from 
1623 onwards. To these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth tractates of the first 
of the five hooks into which his work is divided 
(4th ed. 1668, pp. 186-246). He sets out with the 
following statement : * Inter rationes, quibus Bel- 
larniinus Scripturse Sacrae obscuritatem proliatani 
dare vult, occurrit etiam ilia quarii a styli seu modi 
dicendi in Scripturis usitati ambiguitate desumit,’ 
and he brings forw^ard good arguments in refuta- 
tion of this charge against II<3y Scripture. The 
same point of view has been since then considered 
bj' many scholars, and is tonched upon by Sanday 
in his atlmirable Banipton Lectures on Ins/nrntion 
(1st ed. 1893, p. 403), and C. A. Briggs in his com- 
prehensive General Introd action to the Study oj 
Holy Scripture (1899, p. 328). This highest ]^int 
of view from which the question of the style of 
Scripture has to be considered, is not, hoAvever, the 
only one. It is a question w’hich is not only an 
emmently religious one, but of importance as 
regards the history of culture. For it is an ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry how far the art of 
description by means of language was develojied 
among the Hebrews and the writerb of the NT. 

In w hat follows we shall endeavour to satisfy both 
interests, the religious and the secular. 

ii. Characteristics of Bibucal .style due 
TO earliness of date or to the Semitic 
IDIOSYNCRASY OF THE HEBREWS. — The most 
iiii[K>rtant of these phenomena, arranged according 
to their noteworthiness and frequency, are the 
following ; — 

1. We have only to proceed a short way in our 
reading of the first book of the Bible to be struck 
with the great frequency with wliich the word 
‘ and * occurs. The ojiening sentence of Genesis is 
followed by the statement ‘And the earth was 
without form and void ’ {tohH wd-hohit). In like 
manner, the third sentence ‘And darkness w'as 
upon the face of the deep’ is tacked on by ‘and,’ 
w^ile the fourth runs ‘ And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the deep.’ And so in this same 
chapter there is a direct succession of some sixty 
sentences, all beginning with ‘and.’ This prefer- 
ence for the copulative comunction may be oroerved 
no less in the frequent raysyndeton which char- 
acterizes the style of Scripture, as, for instance, in 
‘ Shem and Ham and Japneth ’ (Gn 9'®) ; or ‘ Elam 
and Asshur and Arpachshad and Lud’ (10**); or 
‘ thou nor thy son nor tliy daughter nor thy man- 
servant nor thy maidservant nor,* etc. etc. (Dt 6“); 
or ‘ Thou shalt not kill, neither shalt thou commit 
adulte^, neither shalt thou steal, neither,* etc. 
etc. 6®). Nay, this preference for ‘ and ’ went 
BO far that we even find new books of the OT com- 
mencing wdth ‘and.’ This is the case not only | 
with the five books of the Pentateuch, but also 
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with Joshua, Judges, Ruth, etc. It cannot he 
inferred from this form of opening that these books 
once formed parts of a continuous work, for the 
Rook of Estner begins with the same formula 
‘ And it came to pass,’ although its subject is an 
isolated episode. The correct view of this pheno- 
menon is that the expression * And it came to pass’ 
was so much in use that one came to write it from 
force of custom and almost unconsciously. On this 
same account, the fact that the Rook of Ezekiel 
opens witli * And it came to pass ’ is no indication 
that something has dropped out before this for- 
mula, as is contended by Budde and otliers (.see the 
controversy on this point between Budde and the 
present writer in Expos. xii. [llKJl] 39 tf., 

375 ft*., 525 11'., 56C f. ; xiii. 41 ff., 95). Tlie expression 
‘ And it came to pass’ had become as common as 
the phrase ‘ And it shall come to pass,* with which 
circumstantial statements of time, etc., were in- 
troduced (cf. Is 2- ‘ And it shall come to pa.ss in the 
last days that,’ etc.). 

NN’hen we compare even so simple a w'riter as 
‘ the Father of History,* tliis Hebrew fashion of 
connecting sentences is striking. After giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the two 
categories of Hellenes and barbarians, Herodotus 
begiii.s his narrative with the following sentences: 

‘ Stnr the learned among the Persians say that 
the Phoenicians were the authors of the discord 
(namely, between the (ireeks and other peoples). 
For. after they (the J*h<enician.s) came from the 
sea that is called the Red Sea to this (the Medi- 
terranean) sea, and settled in the land which they 
still inhabit, they immediately devoted themselves 
to great enteriirHcs by sea. But in the course of 
transporting Egyptian and As-,yrian goodr>, they 
frequently \ i.sited Argos as w’ell as the rest of the 
country.’" There is no need for proceeding further 
with tlie translation of Herodotus’ History y in order 
to sliow the striking <*oiitrast in stiucture and con- 
nexit)!! presented by its opening sentences and those 
of the Bible. The numerous princip«al sentences 
which are co-ordinatrd in Gn 1**^*, and the stereo- 
typed ‘and* by which they are connected, have 
ceased, jis a rule, to strike us, because from our 
earliest days wo have been used to this character- 
istic of the Biblical narratives, and thi.s fashion of 
writing, wdiich is jieculiar to Biblical history in the 
widest sense, w’as also very well calculated to im- 
press our mi mis. For this w’ay of adding principal 
sentence to principal sentence, and of connecting 
them for the most jiart by ‘and,’ is the childish 
tlevice w'hicli ahvavs meets* us at the naive stage in 
tlie history of culture. \Ve encounter it in the 
childhood of the individual, we tind it amongst the 
uneducated masses of the people, and it show's 
jtself at the primitive stages in the development of 
the human race. For instance, ‘The Homeric 
g;)eech loves the co-ordinatiny of sentences’ (G. 
Cuilius, Gr. Gram. § 5195; Hentze, Parataxe bci 
Hoiuery 1889), and it is very interesting to note 
how the number of conjunctions in the later He- 
brew’ and other Semitic languages underwent in- 
crease : for illustrations see £d. Konig, Historisch- 
Comparai. Syntax der lieh. Sprachc^ §§ 377-396r). 

There are other four principal marks of the 
simple method follow’ed by Hebrew writers in 
Rouping their ideas and tlioir sentences. — (a) 
There are such forms of expression as * Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years ’ 
(Gn H*), words which mean, in all probability, ‘ Let 
them serve as signs for seasons,’ etc. This is the 
same simple method of co-ordincUing ideas as is 
familiar to us from the ‘ pateris libamus ct auro’ 
of Vergil, Georg, ii. 192, and is commonly know’n 
as Hendiadys* Other instances of it in Scripture 
are : *a city and a mother in Israel,’ i.e. a mother- 
oity, a metropolis (2 S 20^^) ; * feasting and glail- 


nes8’= feasting of gladness (£st 9^); 'I heard 
whispering and a voice,* i.e. whispering of a 
voice (Job 4*®**); ‘changes and war ’= changes of 
w^ar (Job 10^’®); ‘glory and strenrth ’= glory of 
Btrenjrth (Ps. 29^ 96’) ; ‘time and judgment ’ = time 
of judgment (Ec 8*); ‘cloud and smoke ’= cloud 
of smoke (Is 4®); ‘trouble and darkness ’= dark, 
i.e. irremediable, trouble (Is 8^®). In like manner 
the Heb. ‘ consumption and determination ’ is 
rightly changed in £V to ‘consumption, even 
determined * (Is 10® 28^-), and ‘ end and expecta- 
tion’ is correctly replaced by ‘an expected end’ 
(Jer 29^^). The same co-ordination of ideas meets 
us in ‘ the roll and the w’ords ’ for ‘ the roll of the 
words’ (Jer 36-’^). An illustration of the same 
fondness for simple co-ordinating of ideas is found 
also in ‘ her hand . . . and her right hand ’ (Jg 5-") ; 
or ‘ my hand . . . and my right hand ’ (Is 48^®) ; 
or ‘ the Loud . . . and his glory ’ (Is 60®) ; or ‘ the 
Lord . . . and his strength’ (Ps 105^). This 
mode of expression is known as KaO' G\op Kai /dpos, 
and a counterpart to it has been recentlv noted 
by the iiresent w’riter in the w’ords ‘\Vlio will 
bring me into the strong city? Who will lead 
me into Edom?’ (Ps 60® ;! 108*®; cf. Ed. Koni", 
Fanf neve arahisehe Landschaftsnainen irn AT, 
1902, p. 33 f.). — (jS) There is the frequent throwing I 
in of the interjection ‘ Behold ! ’ : e.g. ‘ And ( rod ■ 
saw . . . and, belwld' etc. (Gn 1®* 6‘- 8'** 18- 19® 
etc.; cf. Ed. Konig, Heb. Syntax^ § 36l<7). — (7) We 
have the very frequent employment of dir&‘t 
speech. The list of examples of*this begdns with 
the words ‘ Let there be light ’ (Gn P) ; it is con- 
tinued in ‘ Let there be a firmament,’ etc. (v.*), 
‘Behold, I have given you,’ etc. (v.®), and so on 
it goes (cf. Syntax, § 377). The XT also shares 
abundantly in this preference for the orafio dirccta 
(Mt l-" :» 2“* ® etc.). — (5) The fourth mark of the 
naive simplicity of style w hich is wont to be em- 
ployed by tlie Biblical writers may be observed 
irohi tlie iollow’ing instance : ‘ Till thou return unto 
the ground . . . lor du.^t thou art, and unto dust 
.shalt thou return ' (Gn 3*®). Here w’e have first a 
destiny indicated for man, then the reason for this, 
and tinally the destiny itself is once more repeated. 
Many of our readei> must have noticed the same 
movement of thought in the conver*.ation and 
letter^ of per^ons belonging to the low’er clas*5c^. 
This proce»> whereby one returns to the original 
starting-point is called Palindromy, and there are 
various species of it. Here are some other in- 
stances of the class represented by Gn 3*® ; ‘ And 
it repented the LORD that he had made man, etc., 
and the Lord said, I w’ill destroys etc., for it re- 
penteth me that I have made them’ (Gn 6'‘^') ; 
‘The earth also was corrupt, etc., for all tle>h 
had corrupted,’ etc. (v.***-); ‘The Lord scattered 
them abroad, etc. Therefore is the name of it 
called Bal>el, etc., and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abioad,’ etc. (IP'); ‘Every l>east 
of the forest is mine, etc., If I w’ere Iiungry, 

I would not tell thee, for the world is mine ’ ( rs 
591®-*®) ; ‘ O that my w’ays were directed to keep 
thy statutes, then shall 1 not be ashamed wdien I 
have respect unto all thy commandments ’ (119®'*) ; 
‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, etc., for the 
transgression of my people w'as he stricken’ (Is 
534-8J . i Tijg Lord said, etc., liecause I have spoken 
it ’ (Jer 4-”*) ; ‘ Because j’e multiulieti, etc., l>ecause 
of all thine abominations’ (Ezk 5^'®). — Another 
species of Palindromy is represented by the w’ords 
* Tlie land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dw’ell together ; for their substance w^as 
great, so that they could not dw’ell together ’ (Gn 
13®). There the coui-se of ideas turns from the 
fact to its cause, and then returns to the fact or 
the consequence. The same mental movement 
may be observed in : ‘Judah, thou art he whom 
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thy brethren shall |)raise ; thy hand shalt be in the 
neck of thine enemies ; th^^ father’s children sliall 
bow down before thee * (Gn 49®) ; * The nakedness 
of thy motlier shalt thou not uncover 5 she is thy 
mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness* 
(Lv 18^) ; and the same is the case in * My 
stren^h is dried, etc., for dogs have compassed me, 
etc., I tell all my bones* (Ps 22*®“”) ; and in 
Is 53”*- ‘ fiy his knowied ge, etc., Tlierefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, etc., because he 
hath poured out his soul imto death.* Essentially 
the same phenomenon recurs in 1 Ch 9^ ' Azel had 
six sons, and these are their names : Azrikam, etc., 
these were the sons of Azel.* — ^A third species of 
Palindromy is made up of instances like ‘God 
created man in his own ima^e, in tlie image of God 
created he him * (Gn 1-^) ; ‘ Make thee an ark, etc. 
Thus did Noah, according to all that God com- 
manded him, so did he * (6*^* -’'•***’) ; ‘ Thou shalt 
speak all that I command thee, etc., and Moses 
and Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did they * (Ex 7^* ®‘*’). The same mode of expres- 
sion meets us in Ex 12-^‘>- =«• ®« 39®-- 40i«, Lv. 4®«, 

Nu 1®* 6^ 8®® etc., Ec 1®, Dn 8*®^-®® etc. (see Ed. 
Kdnig, StUistik, etc. p. 171 f.). 

Another feature that strikes us in the structure 
of clauses in the OT presents itself in ‘ I am the 
Lord thy God “which hctvc brought,* etc. (Ex 20®). 
Other examples of the same fashion are Dt o®®* 
(‘all of ns')\ Jg 13” (‘the man that speakcst*), 

1 S 25®* (‘and thou which hast*), Ps 71®® (‘thou 
which hast*), Neh 9’ (‘thou art the God who 
didst *), 1 Ch 21” (‘ I it is that have sinned *). 

2. It requires no great acquaintance ^^dth the 
language of Scripture to enable one to recall such 
forms of expression as the following : ‘ Joseph was 
the son of his old age* (Gn 37*), t.e. he was bom 
when Jacob was advanced in years, fomiing thus a 
contrast to the ‘children of youth,* i.e, children 
begotten by a man at the period of his full strength 
(Ps 127^, cf. Gn 49*). Where we now find in the 
EV the expressions ‘8on(s) of* or ‘children of,* 
the Hebrew is *]^ or 'j?, and their use constitutes 
such a characteristic feature of the style of Scrip- 
ture that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration. 
— (a) The (ben-) is sometimes retained in the 
EV ; e.g. Ben-ammi (Gn 19**), i,e, * belongmg to 
my people*; Ben-oni (35**), i.e, ‘bora in my 
sorrow-*; Boanerges (Mk 3”), i.e. ‘sons of thunder.* 
Seven proper names show the Aramaic form of 
hen-, namely bar- : Bartholomew (Mt 10*), Bar- 
ionah (16”), Barabbas (27*®), Bartimteus (Mk 10^®), 
Barsabbas (Ac 1**), Barnabas (4*®), Barjesus (13®). — 
(8) or are reproduced by ‘ son(s) of * or ‘ chil- 
dren of * in the following expressions : ‘ son of his 
old age * (Gn 37*) ; ‘ thy mother’s sons,’ or the like, 
i.e. brothers who have not only the same father 
but the same mother (Gn 27*®, Jg 8”, Ps 60*®, 
Ca 1®); ‘children of his people *(Nu 2^); ‘chil- 
dren of Sheth’ (24”), i.e. friends of war tumult 
[according to Sayce, Expos, Times, xiii. 64* the 
*Sutu], at least Jeremian in the parallel passage 
(48") speaks of ‘ sons of tumult ^ (binS md*6f ^ ; 
‘ children (son, sons) of Belial * (Dt 13** [RV ‘base 
fellows*], Jg 19** 20**, 1 S 2** 10” 25*^, 1 K 21*®- **, 

2 Ch 13’), i.e. worthless persons (cf. Ed. K6nig, 
Syntax, p. 309, n. 1 [against Cheyne]), cf. ‘ children 
of w-ickedness * (2 S 3®" 7*®, 1 Ch 17®) ; ‘ son of 
wickedness * (Ps 89***») ; ‘ children of iniquity * (Hos. 
10®); ‘son of Hinnom ’ (?= wailing; Jos 15® 18*®, 
Jer 7** etc.) ; ‘ son of the morning* (Is 14**) ; ‘ chil- 
dren of strangers * (2®**) ; ‘ sons of strangers * (60*®)= 

‘ strangers* (Ezk 44’ etc., Ps 18**"- 144’- **, Neh 9*) ; 
‘ children of whoredom * (Hos 2^) ; ‘ children of the 
needy ’ (Ps 72*) ; ‘ children of youth ’ (Ps 127®) ; ‘chil- 
dren of the province * (Ezr 2**) ; ‘ children of the 
captivity ’ (4* 6*®*- 10’- *®) ; ‘ son of man’ (Nu 23*®, 
Job 16*» 25® 35®, Ps 8® 80*’ 144* 146®, Is 51** 56*, 


Jer 49*®**- ** 50" 51", Ezk 2* etc., Dn 7*» 8”, Mt 8*® 
etc.);*' ‘ sons ( =di8ciple8)of the prophets * (1 K 20*®, 
2 K 2® etc.. Am 7**); * children ’=* disciples* (Mt 
12”); ‘ sons ’ = ‘ disciples ’ (Lk 11*®); ‘8on(s)* or 
‘ children * = ‘ citizen(8) ’ or * adherent(s) * (Mt 8** 
13*®, Ac 13*®) ; ‘ cliildren of (i.6. those that prepare) 
the bride - chamber * (Mt 9*®, Mk 2*®, Lk 5**); 
‘ son(s) * or ‘ children ’= ‘ belonging to * or ‘ sharing 
in’ (Mt 23*\ Lk 10® 16® 20*"- *®, Jn 12*® 17**, Ac 3*», 
2 Co 6*®, 1 Th 5®, 2 Th 2*, Eph 2* 5®, Col 3®). —(7) 15 
or are paraphrased in tiie follow-ing paKs.sages : 
Gn 5*® ‘ Noah w-as live hundred years old* lit. ‘ a 
son of five hundred years * (and so in many similar 
passages) ; 15*** ‘ the stewa^,* for the possessor or 
neir ; 29* ‘ the people (lit. sons) of the East * (cf. 
Jg 7** 8*®, 1 K 5*®, Job 1®, Is IV\ Jer 49*®, Ezk 25*®) , 
‘ his ass’s colt * (Gn 49**) ; ‘ the bullock * lit. ‘ son of 
the cattle’ (Lv 1») ; ‘young* lit. ‘son(s) of’ (1** 
4*- *“* 5’ etc.) ; ‘their people ’ lit. ‘ children of their 
people * (Lv 20*’, cf. Nu 22®) ; ‘ rebels ’ lit. ‘ sons of 
refractoriness’ (Nu 17*®); ‘meet for the war ’lit. 
‘ sons of might * (Dt 3*®** A V ; RV ‘ men of valour *) ; 
‘men of valour* or the like (Jg 18**‘, 1 S 14“ 18*’ 
etc.) ; -worthy’ (Dt 25**) ; ‘ breed ’ (32*") ; ‘surely 
die’ lit. ‘son of death’ (1 S 20**** 26*®*, 2 S 12®, 
cf. Ps 79**** 102^*"); ‘w’icked men’ lit. ‘sons of 
w’ickednes'i ’ (2 S 3*"): ‘hostages’ lit. ‘sons of 
pledges’ (2 K H** 11 2 Ch 25**^) ; ‘young’ lit. ‘son 
of ’ (-J Ch 13**) ; ‘ kids ’ lit. ‘ sons of ’ (35’) ; ‘ those 
that hail been curried aw-ay * lit. ‘ sons of the 
exile* (Ezr 8^); ‘sparks* lit. ‘sons of ihiiue’ (Job 
5’); ‘a man* lit. ‘son of man’ (16-*’*); ‘lions’ 
whelps’ lit. ‘sons of pride or savagery* (28®) = 
‘children of pride’ (41®*) ; ‘ arrow ’ lit. ‘son of the 
bow-* (41®*); ‘arrow-s’ lit. ‘sons of his quiver* 
(La 3**) ; ‘young ’ lit. ‘ son of ’ (Ps 29®** 147®) ; ‘ any 
of the afflicted ’ lit. ‘ son of affliction ’ (Pr 31®) ; 
‘appointed to* lit. ‘sons of’ (31®). 

This characteristic of Scripture style attains all 
the greater prominence because the same deriveil 
usage is frequently met w-ith in the case of the 
term ‘daughter.* For instance, ‘daughters of 
Heth* stands for Hittite women (Gn 27"). The 
same usage appears in 28*-®, Nu 25*, Jg 11" ; ‘ the 
daughters of Sniloh * (Jg 21**) ; ‘ daughters of Dan * 
(2 Ch 2*®) ; ‘ daughter of Tyre * (Ps 45*-) = ‘ princess 
of Tyre*; ‘daughters of Judah,* etc. (Ps 97®, Ca 
1®*’-) ; ‘ daughters of Zion,* etc. (Is 3*® etc., Jer 49*«;3, 
Ezk 16”); ‘daughter of Zion *=‘ inhabitants of 
Zion* (2K 19-*, Ps 9*® 137®, Is 1® l(P-“ 16* 22* 
2310.12 3722 471*.# 522 0211^ Jer 4** ®* 6- *^-*»-*® 
8ii.i2.2i-2a 96 2417 4011. 19. a4 4018 5948 523:1^ 1®- *» 

2U* 41. 8. lOL IS. 15. 18 348 48.6.10.211. ‘company,’ etc., 
Ezk 27®**, see Ed. Kfinig, Heb. Syntax, § ’ 3<J6/m], 
Mic 1*®** 4®- *®- *®, Zeph 3*®- [against Homniel's art. in 
Eoppos, Tim^, 1899, p. 99 f., see the present w-riter’s 
Fimf newe arab, LandsehaftsnanMn im A T, 1902, 
p. 58] *®, Zee 2**- *® 9® [on Is 1® etc., see esp. Stilistik, 
p. 3^0*]; ‘daughter of Belial,* i.e. of worthless- 
ness (1 S 1*®*); Hos 1®; Mic 6*; ‘daughter of a 
strange god,’ i.e. a female worshipper of him 
(Mai 2****); ‘the daughters of music * = musical 
tones (Ec 12^); Bvyaripes 'Xaptbv (Lk 1®) = remote 
descendants of Aaron ; and a similar sense is con 
veyed by ‘ daughter of Abraham * (13*®), ‘ daughters 
of Jerusalem* (23^), ij Ovyar^p Xubv (Mt 21®, Jn 
12*®), Ovyar^p 0eov (2 Co 6*®)= one belonging to the 
Kin^om of God. 

A similar characteristic of the style of Scripture 
is its fondness for employing substantives for adjec- 
tives. There are numerous examples of this, even 
leaving out of account the instances in which the 
phenomenon disappears in the EV. Thus we find 
‘ jewels of silver,* etc. (Gn 24®*, Ex 3” etc.) ; ‘ men, 
etc., of truth * (Ex 18”, Pr 12*® 22®*»). ‘ Few in 
number * is lit. ‘ men of number * (Gn 34", Dt 4”, 

* On thif expression in all its senses, see art. Son of Mam in 
vol iv. 
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1 Ch 16» Job Pg 106« Is lO^®, Jer 44“*, 
Ezk 12 ***). Cf. ‘the king’s court* (Am 7^®) ; ‘city 
of confusion * (Is 24^®) ; ‘ an iron pen ’ (Job 19^) ; 
‘ instruments of death * ( = ‘ deadly,’ Ps 7^®) ; ‘ sor- 
rows of death’ (Ps 116®, cf. Rev 13®**® vXrj^ roO 
Savdrov); ‘sacrifices, etc., of righteousness ’= just 
or right or righteous sacrifices, etc. (Dt 33**, Job 8 ®, 
Ps 4“*® 23® 51** 118'*, cf. 1197- « 2 .i(«.jw. 264^ Pr gaa 
12 ®* 16®*, Is 1®* Bl** *®, Jer 50^, Am 6 *®) ; ‘ habitation 
of justice’ (Jer 31®*); ‘Branch of justice* (33*®); 
‘garments of salvation ’= garments which diiluse 
healing (Is 61*®); ‘God, etc., of my salvation* 
(1 Ch 16®», Ps 18®»»-« 24® 25® 27® 65® 68 ®® 79® S5\ 
Mic V, Hab 3**); ip ‘of strength* is at times re- 
placed by ‘strong* (Jg 9®*, Jer 48*®, Ezk 19****^ 
26**, Ps 61® IV 89*®), or ‘mighty* (Ps 68 ®*), or 
‘ loud * (2 Ch 30-*) ; but we find, on the other hand, 

‘ (^od of my strength ’ (Ps 43®), ‘ the rock of my 
strength* (627), ‘rod of thy strength* ( 110 ®, cf. 
132®), ‘pride of your power *(Lv 26 ‘®), ‘fury of his 
power* (Dn 8 ®**), ‘gall of bitterness’ (Ac 8 ^), iracra 
every living soul’ (Rev 16®). 

Another of the peculiarities which belong to the 
Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Scripture narratives 
is the frequent introduction of genealogies. The 
interest was strong in the correct preservation of 
ancient tradition, and thus the genealo^cal con- 
nexions of families and tribes were noted. Hence 
we find many genealogical trees in the historical 
iMioks of the Bible. A number of them form con- 
siderable lists, e.g. Gn 4*7*7- ^utr. pjjir. nioir. . many 
others are shorter, e.g. Jos 7**, Ku 4*®“®-, IS 1* 9* 
1449-01 ^ 1 (;ij * 71-6 (‘Ezra, the son of 

Seraiah, the son of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, 
the son of Shallum, etc., this Ezra went up from 
Babvlon*), Neh 11 -*®, Est 2 ®, Job 32-*, Mt 1***7 
Lk 

A similar interest accounts for the arrangement 
of the Book of Genesis. It is an e.xtremely note- 
worthy feature of its structure that the narrative 
regarding the main line of the human race, i.e. 
the citizens of the Kingdom of God. stands, like 
the trunk of a tree, in the centre of the whole. 
The branches of the race, 'which diverged from the 
main stem, are re^larly dealt with at the outset 
briefly, but a detailed enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the main stem follows. Thus 
the final compiler, i.e. the author projier of the 
first book of the Bible, advances from the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the near in chapters 
4 (the Cainites) and 5 (the Set hit es, from whose 
line sprang Noah, who carried the human race over 
the period of the Flood and ensured its perpetua- 
tion thereafter) ; in 10*'®® (Japhethitesand Hainites) 
and vv.®*’®® (Semites) ; in 11*'* (the human race, 
which rises in revolt against God in building tlie 
Tower of Babel) and vv.*®'*® (the Semites, and, 
aliove all, the Hebrews); in 11 ®®**® (the Terahites 
in general, cf. the supplementary list in 22 ®®*®*) and 
12 fi‘. (Abraham). In like manner the collateral 
branches of the descendants of Abraham are treated 
of in 25*'**, but the main stem in v.***7- ; and the 
de.scendants of Esau are given in ch. 36 before the 
commencement of the histo^ of which Jacob is 
the central figure (37*"^* )• The principal line is 
always set forth last, because it forms the starting- 
point for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 
future salvation. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the social 
conditions under which the Biblical writers lived, 
by the phenomenon we now proceed to describe. 
Tiiere are two sets of passages in which ‘thou’ 
alternates with ‘my lord,’ or ‘I* with ‘thy 
servant * (or ‘ thy handmaid ’). The first set finefs 
its earliest illustration in ‘Hear us, my lord* 
(Gn 23®), and recurs, e.g., in ‘The Lord said unto 
my lord. Sit thou,^ etc. (Ps 110* etc., cf. Stilistik, 
p. 244). Thus persons in a subordinate position 


addressed their si^riors as ‘ thou,’ bat frequently 
interjected ‘my lord,* in order to express their 
subjection. In the same way they took care that 
the ‘ I * with which they introduce themselves 
should often alternate with ‘thy servant.* E.g, 
‘ If now I have found favour in tny sight, pass not 
away from thy servant* (instead of ‘from me,* 
Gn 18®). Similarly, ‘thy servant* and ‘unto me* 
alternate (Gn 19*®), or ‘me* and ‘thy servant* 
(Ps 19*®*^ *®*), or ‘ I * and ‘ thy servant’ (Dn 9 *®*- *7*). 
Further, ‘I’ is resolved into ‘your servant* in 
Gn 18* and 19®, where we read ‘Turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house.’ Again, ‘w’e* 
alternates with ‘tliy servants* in ‘We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies* fGn 42**) ; or ‘thy 
servants * has its parallel in ‘ our ^ (v.*®) ; cf. ‘ Prove 
thy servants . . . and let them give us pulse to 
eat.* etc. (Dn 1 *® etc.), and the Aram, sentence 
‘Tell thy servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation ’ (2'* etc., cf. Stilistik, p. 252). 

Another characteristic feature of Biblical style 
may be regarded at one and the same time from 
the national and the religious point of view . We 
refer to the frequent use "of blessings and cursings. 
The series of blessings opens with Gn 1 ®®, and is 
continued in v.®® 2 ® (blessing of the beasts, of man, 
and of the Sabbath) 5® 9*-®®*- 12 ® 14*® 25** 28* 35® 
477. 10 4815 4928 ^ Ex 39*®, Nu 237*7-, Dt 33**7-, 1 ^ gw.* 
2 Ch 6 ‘*. To the same class belongs also the fre- 
quent exclamation ‘ O the happiness of Israel !’ or 
the like (Dt 33®®, 1 K W, Ps 1 *, and so on to 
Ec 10*7) . 544 * Bless them that curse you * ; 

Lk 24®®7- ‘ bless ’= bid farew’ell; Mt 21®, Mk 11“-, 
Lk 19®®, Jn 12*®, cf. Ps 118^. The series of cursings 
begins with Gn 3** (the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent), and is continued in v.*7 4 ** 9®® 12® 27®® 497, 
Nu 5*»*7-, Dt 27*®‘7. 28*®ff-, Jos 6» 9®®, Jg 5®® 21*», 
1 S 14-**®® 26*®. Job 3* (‘cursors of the day’), Ps 
119®*, Pr 3®® 28®7, Jer 11® 17® 20*^‘7- 48*®, Mai 
To this list must be added the instances in which a 
‘ W^oe ! ’ is addressed to any' one : Nu 21® (‘ Woe to 
thee, Moab ! ’) 24*^ 1 S 4’^, Ps 120®, Pr 23®®. Ec 4*® 
10'^ Is 3® ** 6^ 24*», Jer4*®*7-, Ezk 16=*® etc., Hos 7** 
9*®, Mt 11®* 187 jjtc., Mk 13*7 14®*, Lk 6®* etc., Jude **, 
Rev. 9*®*7- 12*- etc. This form of expression is con- 
nected partly with the ancient custom of blessing 
one's children or friends and cursing one’s enemies 
(Nu 22® etc.), and partly with the habit of the 
religion of Israel of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors. — By the 
way, these last two categories possess certain 
features of special interest. The series of blessings 
has its first representative as early as the narrative 
of the Creation, that of cursings does not open till 
after man's first sin. The Psalter, again, contains 
twenty-five examples of the phrase ‘ O the happi- 
ness*, (cf. Sgntax, § 321y), but only once (12^)®) 
the exclamation ‘Woe!* The list of blessings is 
longer than the other, and does not end till the last 
cliapter of the last book of the Bible. Its last 
utterance is ‘Blessed are they that wash their 
robes [or do his commandments],* Rev 22*^ 

iii. Peculiarities of style purposely 

ADOPTED UPON OCCASION BY ALL CLASSES OF 

Scripture writers. — T hese devices will be set 
forth in such a way as to have regard to the 
interests, successively, of the human intellect, the 
will, and the feelings. 

1 . The Biblical wTiters aim at clearness, and 
this quality is not prejudiced (a) by the use, which 
is common to man, of Metonymy and Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy instances of Metonymy are the fol- 
lowing; ‘seed* stands for descendants in Gn 3*® 
etc.; ‘the earth,* as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ‘ In sorrow shalt thou eat it 
(i.e. the earth = its products),* 3*7*>, cf. Is 17»>. Ndbi\ 
‘ prophet,* is correctly rendered ‘ prophecy * by AV 
in Dn 9“**; but ‘prophet* in Mt 6*7 and Lk 16®®’ ** 
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has the same meaning; and 'Moses* stands for 
the Law in the expression ' Moses is read ’ (2 Co 
3'^). 'Tonrae* became naturally an expression 
for speech (Gn lO* etc.). ‘ Lips * stands in Hos 14*** 
for the confession of sin proceeding from the lips ; 
the prophet means to say, * We wnl offer as sacri- 
fices of calves the confession of our sins.* Similarly, 
* throat * means in Ps 6'® conversation. ‘ Hand * is 
often eouivalent to activity (Ex 3** etc. ‘by a 
mighty hand ’). * Horn * represents power or rule 

(1 S 2' etc., *My horn is exalted,* etc.). In par- 
allelism to 'peace,* 'sword* stands for war (Mt 
10*^). ‘ Yield unto thee her strength * (Gn 4'*) is = 
give the product of her strength, i.c. her fruits. 
' Lest ye be consumed in all their sins * (Nu 16*®)= 
through the consequences of their sins, t.e. the 
unishment for them. In ‘ dust thou art * (Gn 3^*), 
ust= produced from dust (2^). We encounter the 
same Metonymy in 'dust and ashes* (18*^ etc.. 
Sir 10**). ‘WoM* or ‘tree* is a term for the 
cross in Ac 6*®, Gal 3** etc. — When we read ‘ Two 
nations are in thj' womb’ (Gn 25*-®), we must 
plainly understand this to mean the ancestors of 
two nations. In the same way ' covenant * in 
Is 42® stands for the mediator of the covenant, and 
‘blessing* in Gn 12*** for the formula wherewith 
the blessing is invoked. — The possessor naturally 
often stands for the possession. Thus Lebanon is 
ut for the cedars (Is lO^"***) which symbolize the 
ost of the Assyrians ; and the cup stands, for its 
contents in 1 Co 11*® etc. ‘ Heart and reins ’ (Ps 7* 
26* etc. ) refers to thoughts and volitions. In Mk 
5*® dvb ToO d.pxi<rvvayurYov means ‘ from the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue.’ So ‘the hour* (Mk 14*®) 
might stand for the events of that period of time. — 
A mark of distinction points impressively to its 
hearer in *A sceptre shall rise out of Israel* (Nu 
24’^). So also in Is 23* the Shihor, i.e. the Nile, 
stands for Egypt. — The contents may stand for 
the container ; for instance, in Ps ‘ the gates 
of the daughter of Zion,* the daughter, i.e. the 
population, of Zion must be the equivalent of Zion 
itself. In like manner ‘testament* (2 Co 3^^) = 
book of the covenant, and 'prayer* (Ac 16^®) = 
place of prayer. 

Characteristic instances of Synecdoche are such 
as the following; ‘the Jebusite,’ etc. (Gn lu'®*-); 
‘ and the Canaanite was then in the land ’ (12®) ; 
‘the man* (Ps 1^ 32^ etc.). This employment of 
a part for the whole may be seen also in other 
expressions. ‘ Father * is equivalent to all kinds 
of ancestors (Gn 47®, Ex 12*, Nu 14^®, Ps 22® 39** 
106® etc.). Again, in Abraham’s words to Lot ‘ we 
are brothers’ (Gn 13®), ‘brothers* stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 2*^ and 
Nu 16^®. The principal members of a class could 
very readily be used to represent the whole class : 
e.g. ‘ a land flowing with milk and honey * (Ex 3®- 
13® 33», Nu 13** etc., Dt 6* etc., Jos 5®, Jer 11® 32**, 
Ezk 2()®* *®). So also a principal part could stand 
for whole in the following ; ‘ the shadow of 
my roof' (Gn 19®), i.e, of my house ; ‘ The ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains * (2 S 7*, cf. 1 Ch 17^ 
Ca 1®, Jer 4*® 10*® 49*®, Hab 3^), i.e. in a mere tent ; 
'Thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies’ 
(Gn 22" 24« Dt 12“ 16^ etc., ts 87», Is 3^** 14", Mic 
1®), i.e. their city. The ' soul * stands for the whole 
man in Gn 9®® 12®* (' the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran *) “ 14*' 17'^ 46'®, Ex 12'®, Lv 7*®^ etc. ; 

‘ Let every soul,’ etc. (Ro 13*, Ac 2^ 3**, 1 Co 16®®, 
Hev 16*); 'three thousand souls,* etc. (Ac 2®' 7^® 
27*’, 1 P 3*®) ; cf. ‘ Thou art my bone and my flesh * 
(Gn 29'®, Jg 9*, 2S 6' 19'«*, 1 Ch 11') = my blood 
relation ; ‘flesh and blood* (Sir 14'* 17*', Mt 16'*, 
1 Go 15®®, Gal l'®)=man; ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings * (Is 52’, Nah 2', Ac 6*, Ro 10'®), the 
leet being the organs most necessary to a messen- 


ger.— In 'Blessed be the Lord God of S)iem 
(Gn 9*®), the desimation of the whole (' Shemites *) 
is put for that of the principed constituent of the 
race, namely Israel (cf. 10^'). The general ex- 
pression 'the river* stands for the Euphratei^ 
because for Western Asia this stream w*as 'the 
great river* (Gn 15'*), i.e. possesses! most import- 
ance (31*', Ex 23*', Dt 1’ 11*®, Jos 1® 24*«*'«-, 
2S 10'», IK 4-'*® 14'®, ICh 6® 19'*, 2 Ch 9**, 
Ezr 8*«, Neh 2’-®, Ps 72* 80'», Is 7*® 8’ ll'» 19® 27'*, 
Jer 2'*, Mic 7'*, Zee 9'®). * The high * kot is 

the heavens (2 S 22'’, Job 16'®, Ps 7’ 18'« 71'® 93® 
144’ 148', Is 24'*-*' 32'® 33* 40** 57'*, Mic 6*).— To 
this category belongs also the employment of the 
abstract for the concrete : as, for instance, ‘a help* 
(Gn 2-*®); ‘captivity* (2 K 24'® 25", 1 Ch 5-**, 
Ezr 1", Neh 7®, Est 2«, Is 20® 45'*, Jer 24® 28® 29''- » 
40' 52*', Ezk I"- 33*' 40', Am I*-®- '®, Ob*®'’, Zee 6'®). 
In Ps 110*'* ‘youth ’ is employed in the same way 
as iuvcntiis=^iuvenes. 

(b) Clearness of style can hardly bo said to be 
prejudiced by the follo^\ing devices. 

It was natural that a single verb should express 
two cognate actions. Thus (Gn 3'®®) is used for 
the hostile action both of the seed of the woman 
and of that of the serpent, and is thus equivalent 
in the one instance to ‘ bruise* and in the other to 
‘sting.* This employment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma. Cither examples of its use are : 
Ps 76* ‘ There luake he the arrows, etc., and [lin- 
islied] the battle’; Ezk 6® ‘I am broken,* etc. ; 
Hos 2'® ‘ I will break the bow, the sword, and the 
battle.* — Elsewhere we meet with a play upon the 
double meaning of words. For instance, in Gn 48** 
C3» has the two meanings of ‘mountain ridge* 
and ‘portion.* Further, Isaiah announces to his 
peoiJe, ‘Though thy multitude, 0 Israel, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of thiMii sliall 
return’ (10**^), i.e. ‘a remnant certainly, but only 
a remnant ’ (Chevno, 1884, at? lor.). Again, when 
Isaiah .--ays to lii-^ people, ‘ God will lift up his 
staff over thee’ [<.c. for thy protection] 

(lU-'®b. *'’*’), he means W I'l-, in the lir^t instance, 
‘ manner ’ or ‘ m ay.’ That is to say, (jod u ill help 
Israel in the way in which He helped them once 
before, when He brought them forth from Egypt. 
But, further, "1;^ has in view the notion that 
God will deliver Israel by destroying the Assyrian 
army on the tony to Egypt, as actually happened 
in B.C. 701 (Is 37^). ‘ Aphra.se of double meaning, 

such as Isaiah loves,’ is Clieyne’s comment on 
Is 10~. ^ He adduces no other example, but w’e 
find a similar ‘Janus- word’ in 22***’-*®, where nb? 
is used in the two senses of ‘ 1 onour * and ‘weight.* 
Both originated from the radical notion of the 
word, namely ‘heaviness.’ Again, one and the 
same term nw means both ‘ turn away * and 
‘return’ (Jer 8®b). The other in^^tances of this 
ambigidiy will be found enumerated in Stilidik, 
p. 11 f. — The striving after a witty use of words in 
a double sense culminates in the Riddle; and, in 
accordance wdth the general custom of Orientals of 
diverting themselves by jmtting and solving riddles, 
we find that the writers of Scripture have inter- 
wroven a number of these wdth their histories and 
arguments. The earliest example is Jg 14'® * Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
[eater] came forth sw^eetness. * Both the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to ordinary experience, 
and thus awaken reflexion. The answer to this 
riddle was in turn mven (v.'*) as a riddle, namely, 
‘ What is sweeter tlian honey, and what is stronger 
than a lion ? * Once more, the words ‘ The horse- 
leech hath two daughters, crying. Give, give. 
There are three things,* etc. (Pr S)'®), furnish a 
specimen of the enigmatic sayings which the Jews 
called ‘measure,* because they lead to the 
measuring, ije. exhausting of the scope of a noticia 
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The other instances are Pr Sir 23^** 25®*”* 
oQtir, t,he name Shkshach in Jer 25®® 

contains a species of riddle. Tlie key to it is found 
in the custom of interchanging letters. In one of 
these systeuis the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the iirst, the next to tne last for 
the second, and so on. In this way Shealuich (itfv) 
would stand for Babel (Sss). The same phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer where the words ‘ in the 
midst of them tliat rise up against me ’ represent 
the Heb. Leh-kamai ('op 3^), which, on the same 
^ystem of interchange of letters, yio\3l^= Kasdim 
(c*ic3), i.e. Chaldteans. 

'rhe following instances of interchange of pro- 
noun and suhstantioe may also be traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible: ‘God 
created man, etc., in the image of (vod created he 
him * (Gn 1®^). The w*ords ‘ of God * take the place 
of ‘his,’ because proipinence is meant to be given 
to the concept ‘ God.’ The same preferring of the 
name ‘ God ’ to the pronoun is to be noted in the 
following passages: ‘And the Loud said unto 
Abraham, etc.. Is anything too hard for the Lord’ 
(Gn 18^”*)= ‘ for me * ? ‘ The Lord rained tire from 
the Lord,* etc. (19®^); ‘Thou (O Lord) shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing, the Lord will 
abhor,** etc. (Ps 5****), instead of ‘tliou wilt abhor,* 
etc. ; * He (the Lord) answered, etc., and the 
Loi;d,* etc. (Is 6‘”); ‘concerning his Son, etc., 
which was made, etc., and declared to be the Son 
of God’ (Ro 1”*). In the same way ‘thou* and 
‘the king’ alternate in 2 S 14^ and the title 
* king * on many other occasions takes the place of 
the pronoim : e.g, ‘ 0 king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of niv lord the king,’ etc. 
(1 K 1* 8^^” 22^®** etc.) ; or ‘Tliine arrows [O king] 
are sharp in the heart of the king's enemies’ 
(Ps 45® etc.; cf, Siiliftiik, 154). — It w’as no less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
sjibject of any particular discussion. For instance, 
the hero who w^as called from the rising of the sun 
to deliver the exiles (Is 4P'") is indicated by the 
simide pronoun in 41-® 45*® 40** 48*^ and perhaps 
55**^. \Vho, now*, was a more important subject 
than God Himself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? Hence the reference of 
the pronoun ‘ he ’ is not doubtful in the words ‘ if 
he destroy him from his place’ (Job 8‘^), or in 9*-» 
‘ for he is not a man,’ etc. In both passages God 
is self-evidently the other party. The same func- 
tion is discharged by ‘he’ in i2**** 13*®** 19®, and 
‘ God * is quite justinably substituted by AV for 
the Heb. ‘ne* in 20®* and 21*^**. The same use of 
the pronoun * he * to refer to God is found in the 
following passages : * In them (the heavens) he set 
a tabernacle for the sun’ (Ps 19^) ; ‘Judah w*as his 
sanctuary’ (114*); ‘He will no more carry thee 
away into captivity* (La 4*® etc., cf. Stilistik, 
p. 115 f. ). Thus ‘ God * came to be the great logical 
subject or object of the Bible, Almost more natural 
still was it that * God ’ should be the great logical 
nocatine of Scripture. Examples of the latter are : 
‘ Salvation belongeth to the Lord, thy blessing is 
upon thy people ^(Ps 3®), or ‘ Put your trust in the 
Lord,’ and ‘Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us’ (4®^*), or ‘the Lord shall 
judge the people, judge me, O Lord,’ etc. (7®). 
This involuntarjr turning of the religious man to 
his God is met with again in ‘ I have set the Lord 
always before me,’ and ‘ for thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,* etc. (Ps 10*“*®), or in ‘ He sent,’ etc., 
and ‘at thy rebuke,’ etc. (18^®** etc. 69**** 76® etc.). 
The same natural apostrophizing of God is found 
in the well-known w'ords * therefore forgive them 
not’ (Is 2®**), or in ‘and the Lord hath given me 
knowledge of it . . . then thou shewedest me their 
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doings ’ (Jer 11”). Many similar passages are col- 
lectd in StUistik, p. 243. 

Besides these forms of transition from pronoun 
to substantive, there are other rapid transitions 
characteristic of the style of Scripture. — 

(a) After Joseph has been extolled in the words 
‘ Joseph is a fruitful bough,* etc., he is addressed 
directly ; ‘ even by the God of thy father,’ etc. (Gn 
49*1"*®* *®'*). A similar transition shows itself in 
such instances as the following : ‘ Let her cherish 
him, and let her lie in thy bosom ’ ( 1 K 1^) ; ‘ who 
eat up my people,’ etc., and ‘ you have shamed the 
counsel of the poor,’ etc. (Ps 14®*** *“). The com- 
plaint ‘ they are gone away backw^ard ’ is continued 
by the question ‘ Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’ (Is 1®*); cf. fiab 2!'*'* etc. The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
calmer treatment of a person, may be observed in 
the w*ords ‘Reuben, trum art my tirstbom . • . 
he went up to my couch’ (Gn 4^^). The same 
change occurs again in ‘0 Jacob ... As shall 
pour the water out of his buckets,’ etc. (Nu 24®*^) ; 
or in ‘ Worship thou him’ and ‘ Aer clotliing is of 
WTought gold ^ (Ps 45^^*”) ; or in ‘ Thou ehodt be 
called the city of righteousness ’ and * Zion shall be 
redeemed,’ etc. (Is 1*“*) ; or in ‘ Thy men shall fall 
by the sword,’ etc., and ‘ her gates shall lament,’ 
etc. (3-*®*- etc. 22*®** etc. ; cf. Stdistik, pp. 238-248). 
There are, further, many passages in which the 
employment of the ^Atm person passes over into a 
preference for the first. A large proportion of these 
cases is explained by the circumstance that the 
writer passes to the use of direct speech : e.g. ‘ He 
feared to say, she is my wife’ (Gn 26^); ‘The 
rulers take counsel together. . . . Let us break,’ 
etc. (Ps 2®) ; ‘He maketh . . . know that I am 
God’ (46”*) ; ‘The Lord of Hosts doth take . . . 
and I will give children to be their princes ’ (Is 
3 i». . « He fenced . . . and now judge between 

me* etc. (5”*). Other instances are due to the 
author’s including himself in the same group as 
the persons spoken of : e.g. ‘ They w’-ent through 
the flood on foot, there did toe rejoice in him ’ (Ps 
66®) ; * The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
. . ., except the Lord of Hosts had left unto us 
a very small remnant* (Is 1®*-)- It might also 
happen that a collective personality like the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (Is 41® etc.) found its herald in a 
prophet. In this way is explained the employ- 
ment of ‘ I ’ in the expressions ‘ In the Lord nave 
I righteousness,’ etc. (Is 45“® 48^®** 49* 56® 53^ 6P). 
— Less frequent is the transition from the first 
person to the third, as in ‘Lamech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech ’ (Gn 4***). It is obvious 
that this form of transition is a very natural one. 
The ‘ I ’ or ‘ my * is replaced by the name of the 
person concerned. The same phenomenon appears 
in * Balaam lifted up his eyes and said, Balaam 
the son of Beor hath said,’ etc. (Nu 24”*). ‘ David ’ 

is used instead of ‘ I ’ in 2 S 7***. In the words 1 1 
sliall not be greatly moved ’ and ‘ How long w ill 
ye imagine mischief against a man?’ (Ps 62******) 
the poet passes over from himself to the general 
category to which he belongs. With special fre- 
quency does the ‘ 1 ’ of a Divine message pass over 
into die third person. In some pw^ges the place 
of the Divine * 1 ’ is taken by a Divine name, as in 
the wrords ‘ Will I eat flesh of bulls ? • • • Ofl’er 
unto God thanksgiving,’ etc. (Ps SO”**), or in ‘ The 
Lord said unto my lord. Sit thou at mu right 
hand . . . the Lord shall send the roa,’ etc. 
(110”*). In other passages where the first person 
alternates witli tlie third, we observe the language 
of God passing into that of His interjireter. An 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
the words ‘ I will command the clouds that they 
rain no rain upon it, for the vineyard of the Lorl 
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is,* etc. (Is 5“-). So also in ‘Mine anger in their 
destruction the LORD nf Hosts shall stir up,’ 
etc. (10®"*' etc., cf. Stilistiky pp. 249-256). 

(/3) Another phenomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the transition from plural to 
singular, and vice versd. For instance, we read 
‘ And ye shall ohserve this thing for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever* (Ex 12®^'*). 
There * all ^e congregation of Israel * ( v.»), which 
in is addressed by the plural ‘your,* is 

treated in v.“*» as a singula, and this sin^ar has 
probably at the same time an individualizing 
force, and a warm parenetic tone. But the render 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi- 
tion meets him very frequently : e.g. Ex 13®*'® 20®^ 
etc., Dt 6'*® etc.,^ Jg 12®, Ps 17*^ (‘a lion*), Is 56®** 
(where ‘them’ instead of ‘him’ has a levelling 
effect), Mai 2“ (‘yet yc say . . . the Lord hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thv 
youth*) “** etc. ; cf. Stilistik, pp. 232-238. 

(7) Still less surprising is the sudden transition 
from one subject to another. The first instance of 
this is met with in the words ‘ When the sons of 
God came in unto the da^hters of men, and they 
bare children to them * (Gn 6®). This example is 
more difficult in the Hebrew t>ext, where there is 
no equivalent for ‘they,’ and the verb yalida 
might also mean ‘beget* and be connected with 
the ‘sons of God.* The next example is ‘God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem* (9*^). Here ‘God* cannot 1^ the 
subject of ‘shall dwell,* for He has been already 
extolled in v.®®* as the allj’ of Shem. The same 

E henomenon appears in ‘And he believed in the 
lORD, and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness’ (15*). There are not a few instances of this 
rapid change of subjects (cf. StilistU:, p. 2571), 
seeing tbat^ it is favoured by the so-called Chias- 
mus, of which an excellent specimen is presented 
by the words ‘ And the Lord had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering 
he had no respect' (Gn4®***®*). Here the words 
that come first in v.®** correspond to those that 
form the conclusion of v.®*. On the other hand, 
the words with which v.®*» closes and the words 
that commence v.®» are closely akin. It is readily 
explicable psychologically that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at the beginning of a second. 
Hence Chiasmus is an extremely frequent occur- 
rence in the OT. Here are a few lurther instances : 
‘ The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shidl perish ’ (Ps 1*®**) ; 
* Why ao the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
a vain thing?* (Ps 2'**>) ; ‘It was full of judgment, 
righteousness lodged in it * (Is 1®') ; ‘ The vineyard 
of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant’ (5^). An 
exceedingly instructive example is furnished by 
the words : ‘ Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with tueir ears, 
and understand writh their heart * (Is 6'®). Here a 
threefold correspondence may be observed. A 
number of other examples will be found in StU- 
istik, pp. 145-148. 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspicuity 
of the style of Scripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby its clearness is increased , — 

The first place amon^t these is held by the 
Simile* What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham’s descendants by the declara- 
tion that they shall be ‘ like the dust of the earth * 
(Gn 13'® 28'®), or ‘ as the sand which is upon the 
seashore * (22'^ 32'®), or ‘ as the stars of the heaven* 
(15** 22'^ ^® etc.)! How clearly defined is the 
victory of the theooratio long by the words ‘ Thou 


shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel* 
(Ps 2®)! With what terrible distinctness the 
persecutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
‘ lest he tear my soul like a lion * (7* 10® 17“) ! The 
few words * Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard * 
(Is 1®) describe the situation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly tlian could have been dune in a series 
of sentences. With what a shuddering feeling we 
hear the words ‘ In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea * (5®®) 1 We will 
only note, further, the characteristic words spoken 
of Ahaz, ‘ His heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind * (7*).— A special 
form of the Simile is the Example. For instance, 
when it is said ‘ We have sinned with our fathers 
. . . our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt,’ etc. (Ps 106®*-), this is equivalent to ‘ We 
have sinned like our fathers,’ etc. The vapddeiyfta 
or Exemplum is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peculiar manner. The Example is rare in the OT, 
there lieing hardly any more instances of it than 
the following ; Mai 2'® (Abraham), Ps 99® (Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel), 106^* (Phinehas), Neh 13®® 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his- 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation : Abraham, Moses, and others in the 
‘ Praise of Famous Men,’ Sir 44tt‘., in Jth 4®® 8'“**, 
or in 1 Mac 2®-*®* ; David as a pattern of self- 
restraint (cf. 2 S 23'®) in 4 ^lac 3® '' ; the (^ueen of 
the south (i.e. Saba) in Mt 12®^ ; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lk 4®® etc. We have, held up to warn- 
ing : the Egyptians in Wis 17^’ ; the Sodomites 
in Mt 10'® IH** ; Lot’^ wife, that ixviuxtlov dinaTovffTjt 
(Wis lO’) in Lk 17“ ; Theudas and others in 
Ac 5®®^ etc. The OT is somewhat richer in in- 
stances of the Example, if we include those that 
are drawn from the animal world. When, e.g,, 
w’e read ‘The ox knoweth his ouner,’ etc. (Is 1*), 
what is this but an example which puts man to 
shame? Similar is the force of the ^ying ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoweth his appointed times,* 
etc. (Jer S’^), and every one is familiar with the 
call ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and Vje wise’ (Pr G*"). For further instances 
see StUistik, p. 78 f. — Closely akin to the Example 
is the PPOYerb. For the function of the latter is 
simply to describe the usual working of an Ex- 
ample. It must, however, suffice here to note the 
high value of the Proverb as a device for lending 
vividness to a description. For further details, 
see art. Proverb in vol. iv. — While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may l>e seen 
in the Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speech assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as well as in those 
passages of the OT which may be called Para- 
myths. These three species of picturesque descrip- 
tion are explained in the art. PARABLE (in OT) in 
vol. iii. 

The second principal stylistic device for illus- 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simultane- 
ous contemplation of the main elements in two 
notions. For instance, the notions of joy and of 
light are naturally combined, because noth exer- 
cise a liberative and elevating influence uiH>n the 
health of man. On the other hand, unhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as it were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following ; ‘Thou 
wilt light my candle, the Lord my (Joa will en- 
lighten my darkness’ (Ps 18®*). For the same 
reason, a sorrowful period in one’s life is described 
as a passing ‘ through the valley of the shadow of 
death ’ (23®). So we read * The people that sat in 
darkness have seen a great light* (Is 9®), i.e, they 
shall aftain to politick freedom and deliveranoe 
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from guilt and sin. In a similar way * fire * could 
be an expression for * anger,’ as may be seen in 
the words * therefore the inhabitants of the earth 
are burned * (Is 24®). The ‘ dew * was quite natur- 
ally used as a symbol for a great many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so that there is no difficulty 
in understanding the expression in Ps 116® *Thoii 
hast the dew of thy touw ’ (lit. * Like the dew are 
thy young men ’). On the other hand, the * fioods * 
and similar expressions stand for hosts of foes (Ps 
lg4b.ieb etc.). The * earthquake’ may point an 
allusion to ^litical disturbances, as in * Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble,’ etc. (Ps 60^*). The 

* rock ’ is an equally natural figure for a place of 
refuge (Ps 27® ' He shall set me up upon a rock ’), 
as * depth ’ is for catastrophe or misfortune (Ps 60^ 

am come into deep waters’; cf. and 130* 

* Out of the depths have 1 cried unto thee ’). Ke> 
garded from another point of view, the * deep ’ was 
naturally employed as a symbol of the inexhaust- 
ible and unfathomable. Hence we read, 'O the 
depth of the riches,’ etc. (Ko 11®®, cf. 2 Co 8^), and 
for the same reason ‘ deep ’ in the sense of ‘ mys- 
terious' is used of the heart (Ps 64®**, Jth 8*"*) or 
of the lip, i,e. the speech (Is 33*®, Ezk .3** ). Thus 

* to be deep ’ is equivalent to * to be unfathomable ’ 

(Ps 92® ‘and thy thoughts are very deep’), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible is compared to 
the great primeval flood (n ;*3 Ps 36® ‘ a great 
deep’). — The number of combinations of pheno- 
mena from the different spheres is almost endless. 
We can note only a few of them. ‘ Shield’ is an 
expression for ‘protector’ (Gn 15* etc.), and ‘star* 
is a beautiful figure for a conquering hero (Xu 24*^ 
‘ There shall come a star out of Jacob’ ; cf. Is 14*®, 
Dn 8*®, Rev 22*®, and Ovid, Epist. ex Panto, III. iii. 
2, ‘ O sidus Fahiie, Maxinie, gentis ’). ‘ The waters,’ 
again, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124®, Is 8", Rev 
17* etc.), and ‘ branch ’ for ‘ ae'^cendant ’ (Ps 80**®, 
Is 11* 60®* etc.). — I'rorn the sphere of animated 
nature we have ‘lion’ as a honorific title for a 
strong hero (Gn 40® * Judah is a lion’s wliclp,’ cf. 
2S 23*® etc.); and ‘goats’ might be symbolic 
either of leaders of the people (Is 14®, wllere the 
Heb. is pK ‘ all the goats of the earth ’ ; cf. 

Zee 10*), or of refractory elements in the com- 
munity (Ezk 34*’); while ‘sheep’ was an honour- 
able designation for gentle and pious men (Ps 79** 
100®, Is 53’, Ezk 36*®, Mt 25®2*-, Jn 10* etc.). The 
expression ‘on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 19*) portrays the 
triumphant fashion of the Divine intervention in 
the course of history (cf. Dt 32**, Ps 17®®).— La.stly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were often 
regarded os if they had life, and even as they 
were human beings. Thus the blood has a voice 
attributed to it in the words ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the CTound ’ 
(Gn 4*®) ; and when the prophet says, ‘ Hear, 0 
heavens, and give ear, O earth ’ (Is P), this only 
falls short ot personification. The same figure may 
be observed in the c^ to ships to howl (Is 23*) ; and 
in the passages where it is said that ‘ the stone shall 
cry out of the wall ’ (Hab 2**), or that ‘ if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately cry out’ (Lk 19®*), how vividly the scene 
presents itself to our eyes ! Since metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it were, to our eyes a 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this in 
'The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head,’ etc. (Is 1®^) ; and another in ‘ There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots’ (11*). A con- 
tinued series of metaphorical expressions of this 
kind receives the name of JUllegopy. This figure 
meets us in the Song of Songs, as, for instance, 
in the words ‘ I sat down under his (t.e. my be- 


loved’s) shadow with great delight, and his fruit 
was sweet to my taste’ (2®), or m ‘A garden en- 
closed is my sister,’ etc. (4*®*’*, cf. T®**), but it is not 
the case that the whole Song is an allegorical 
poem regarding the Messiah and His Church (cf. 
further, StUistik, pp. 94-110, and art. Song of 
Songs in voL iv.). 

2. The Biblical writers naturally desire to give 
their words the highest possible degree of em- 
phasis. It is this aim that gives rise to not a few 
characteristic features of the style of Scripture. 
— (a) The employment of a prospective pronoun, 
as in 'This is that night of the Lord to be ob- 
served,* etc. (Ex 12*®) ; ‘ I shall see him, but not 
now,’ etc. (Nu 24*’), the effect in this last instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned. So also ‘Thou shalt 
not go thither unto the land which I give,’ etc. 
(Dt 32®-) ; ‘ the Most High himself ’ (Ps 87®) ; ‘ to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor,’ 
etc. (Is 66® ; cf. SlUistik, p. 153 f. ).— (6) Emphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
same expression, giving birth to the so-called 
Epizeuxis. The list of its occurrences begins with 
‘Abraham, Abraham’ (Gn 22**), and is continued 
in the following : ‘ the red, the red ’ (25*® AV ‘ that 
same red pottage’) ; ‘Jacob, Jacob’ (46®) ; ‘Amen, 
Amen’ (Xu 5» Ps 41*® 72*® 89®^ Neh 8®); ‘of 
justice, justice* (Dt 16®* AV ‘altogether just’)* 
‘ Come out, come out ’ (2 S 16’) ; ‘ My God, my 
God ’ (Ps 22*) ; * Return, return ’ (Ca 6*®) ; ‘ peace, 
peace’ (Is 26®, where AV has ‘ perfect peace,’ al- 
though it retains ‘ peace, peace ’ in 57***, J^er 6*^* 8**) ; 
* Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people ’ (Is 40*) ; ‘ Ho, 
ho’ (Zee 2® etc. ; cf. Stili^tik, p. 155 f.). A 
specially high degree of emphasis was naturally 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
word. This is seen in ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts’ (Is 6®); or ‘The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord’ (Jer7®); or ‘0 earth, earth, earth’ (22®**); 
or ‘ I will overturn, overturn, overturn it ’ (Ezk 21®’); 
or ‘ The Lord revengeth,’ etc. (Nah 1*). The same 
emphatic repetition occurs also with the conjunc- 
tions, as when the words ‘We will arise and go 
and live and not die ’ (Gn 43®) furnish us with a 
speaking picture of anxious impatience. Again, 
the double use of the conditional particle in * If 
ye have done truly . , . and if ye nave dealt well 
with Jerubbaal’ (Jg 9*®) serves very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question. 
Once more, to indicate how well deserved a pun- 
ishment was, we have a re^^eated ‘ because, l)ecau8e’ 
(Ps 116*'*); OT ‘for, for’ (Is 1®®**); or ‘therefore, 
therefore’ (5*®^*®*); or ‘for, for’ (Jer 48®*** etc. ; 
cf. Stilistik, p. 159). — Emphasis is also aimed at in 
such words as ' Get thee out of thy countiy, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house’ 
(Gn 12*), where a series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowing circle of persons. 
Abraham must separate himself from even the 
most intimate circle of his relations (cf. Jos 24®), 
in order to follow the Divine call. Such a form 
of expression is known as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently in the Bible. Here are a 
few: 'His bread shall be fat, and he shall yield 
royal dainties ’ (Gn 49®®) ; ‘ The children of Israel 
have not hearkened unto me, how then shall 
Pharaoh hear me? ’(Ex 6**); ‘the day . . . and the 
night’ (Job 3®); ‘ungodly . . . sinners • . . scorn- 
ful’ (Ps 1*) ; ‘ my friend or brother ’ (36*®) ; ‘ Forget 
thy own people and (even) thy father’s house’ 
(45*®); ‘in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black night’ (Pr 7®); ‘Are they Hebrews . . . 
Israelites . . . seed of Abraham . . . ministers of 
Christ?’ (2 Co 11®®*'); ‘which wo have heard, 
which we have seen, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled,’ etc. (1 Jn 1*). Sped- 
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ally common is the Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers : t,g. He will deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee ’ (Job 6“) ; * God hath spoken once, twice have 
I heard this* (Ps 62^^) ; ‘Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight* (Ec IT^); *t^^o or three . . . 
four or live * (Is 17®) ; ‘ for three transgressions and 
for four,’ etc. (Am 2 ^* ®) ; ‘Of three 

things my heart is afraid, and before the fourth I 
fear greatly* (Sir 26®); ‘Where two or three are 
gathered in my name,* etc. (Mt ; cf. SfUistik, 
p. 163 f.). Quite similar is the ]ilienomenoii which 
presents itself in such expressions as, ‘They go 
from strength to strength * (f*s 84^) ; * affording from 
species to species * (Ps 144*® AV ‘ all iiianiier of i 
store *) ; ‘ from wickedness to wickedness * (Sir 13-* 
40*®), ».«. to ever new forms of wickedness ; ‘Add ! 
iniquity to their iniquity * (Ps 69’"^) ; ‘ The sinner 
heaps sm upon sin * (Sir 3®^ 5®) ; ‘A chaste woman 
shows grace upon grace * (26*® ; cf. Jn 1*® ‘ grace for 
grace,’ i.e. ever self-renewing grace). 

3. In conformity with the nature of their sub- 
jects, the Biblic^ wTiters seek to invest their 
language with a high decree of seriousness and 
dignity. Both these qualities appear to be pre- 
judiced by certain peculiar forms of expression. 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a hgiire which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. \Vhat is it 
but Hyperbole when the posterity of Abraham is 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gn 22*^ 
etc.) ? Even a theologian like Flacius admits this 
{Clavis Script. Sacr, 1628, U. p. 383 ff.). But W'e 
must also assign to the same category forms of 
expression like the following : ‘ under every green 
tree* (from Dt 12® to 2 Ch 28^) ; ‘ The cities are great 
and walled up to heaven' (Dt 1®® etc. ) ; ‘though thou 
set thy nest among the stars' (Ob® etc.); ‘Saul 
and tjonathan were swifter than eagles * (2 S 1®® 

1 etc.); ‘I am a worm,' etc. (Ps 22®; cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 6^77). But the employment of such expres- 
sions does not detract from the seriousness, not to 
speak of the truthfulness, of the stvle of Scripture. 
The Biblical writers simply conformed in this 
matter to the usage of their people and their time, 
and every hearer or reader of such expressions 
knew in what sense he must understand them. 
Nor will it be questioned that the same is the case 
with the examples of Litotes that occur in the 
Bible. Such are the following : ‘ A broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou w'ilt not desjnse ' (Ps 
61*®), i.e. wilt accept and praise ; ‘ The smoking 
flax shall he not querwh * (Is 42®), but supply with 
fresh oil ; * He setteth in a way that is not good ' 
(Ps 36*) ; ‘ Thou, Bethlehem, art not the least' etc. 
(Mt 2®) ; ‘ when we were without strength ' (Ro 5®), 
i.e. laden wdth sin and guilt. It is tnie also of 
th^ and other expressions of a similar kind (cf. 
Stilistik, pp. 46-60), that they were not strange to 
readers of the Biblical writings, but were a well- 
understood equivalent rfor the positive statement 
in each case. The same principle holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the Bible. For instance, 
we have ‘ Go and prosper,* etc. (1 K 22*®), an ironi- 
cal imitation of the w^or^ of the false prophets; 

‘ No doubt but ye are the people, and w^isdom shall 
die with you * (Job 12*) ; ‘ It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe ’ 
(1 Co 1®*) ; ‘ Now ye are full, now ye are rich,* etc. 
(4®. cf. 2 Co 12*® 11*» 12*®). The Biblical writers 
wero not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to Irony, nor had 
they any occasion to bo afraul, seeing tkat every 
one knew to convert these ironical expressions into 
their opposite. Hence we find this figure employed 
even in utterances attributed to God ; * Let them 
(the false gods) rise up and help you * (Dt 32®*) ; 
‘ Go and cry to the goas whom ye ^ve chosen, let 
them deliver you* (Jg 10*®); ‘and give me to 


know* (Job 38®*» AV ‘answ*er thou me’) ; ‘Gather 
my saints together unto me * (Ps 60®). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported w'hich exhibit the use 
of Irony. Amongst these we do not include ica^ei;- 
dere t6 Xoiirdr sal AvairaijeffBe, AV and BV ‘ Sleep 
on now' and take your rest * (Mt 26" || Mk 14"), for 
rb Xoivbv means ‘ later,* ‘ afterwards.* * But Irony 
is present (cf. Stilistik, p. 43) in the words ‘ Full 
well ye reject the commandment of Gk>d, that ye 
may keep your tradition * (Mk 7®). There are othei 
undoubted occurrences of the same figure, as, for 
instance, in Jn 7®* * Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am.* To the Biblical writers Irony was 
simply what it is to human speech in general — a 
means of heightening the effect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underlies the occurrence^ of 
Sarcasm in Scripture. There is a scofi* in David’s 
question to Abner, ‘ Art thou not a valiant man ? * 
(1 S 26**), as well as in the exclamation ‘ How' hiwt 
thou helped him that is without power !* (Job ^®), 
or the statement ‘ As a jewel of gold in a swine's 
snout, so is a fair woman w'hich is without discre- 
tion* (Pr. 11“®). Then there are the numerous 
familiar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satirical persiflage : * Elijah 
mocked them and said. Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
either he is talking,’ etc. (1 K 18*”; cf. Ps llfi^®'*. 
Is 40*® etc.). We have similar instances of satire 
in the question ' Is this the city that men called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth ? ’ 
(La 2*®) ; in the affirmation ‘ They that be whole 
need not a physician ’ (Mt 9*®) ; and in the indig- 
nant substitution of ‘ concision * {Kararotvij) for 
‘circumcision* [irepiToiiiii) in Ph 3® (cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 42-45). The Biblical wTiters, in short, avail 
themselves of all natural means of reaching their 
end, to teach and to w'am men. In this respect as 
in others their heart w'as tilled with the w’lsh ex- 
pressed by the apostle in the woHs ‘I desire to 
change my voice * (Gal. 4*). 

4. The wiiters of Scripture sonant to give to 
their words that ennobling effect w'hich springs 
from regard to purity or chastity. Of this w'e find 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called EuphemiBms such as the following : ‘ Adam 
knew Eve his w'ife* (Gn 4*-*®; cf. v.*^ 19®*® 24»« 
38®«^ Nu 31*«- ®®, Jg 11®® 19®® 21***-, 1 S 1*®, 1 K I*, 
Mt 1“®, Lk 1*^) ; ‘ The sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men ’ (Gn 6* ; cf. 16® Ifl*" 29®® 
30®**® 38®*®** etc., Ps 61®** etc.); 'come near her’ 
(Gn 20^, Lv 18*^ Dt 22*^ Is 8®, Ezk 18®) ; ‘ to touch 
her’ (Gn 20^’, Pr 6», 1 Co 7*); ^lie with' (Gn 19®® 
26*0 3Qi»f. 34a. 7 3522 j . c Thou wentest up to thy 
father's bed ’ (49^) ; ‘ discover his fathers skirt ’ 
(Dt 22®® 27-'®) ; ‘ she eateth,' said of the adulteress 
(Pr 30®®; cf. Stilistik, p. 39); ‘Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence' (1 Co 7*). 
Another series is represented by euphemistic ex- 
pressions like the follow ing : ‘ the nakedness ’ (Gn 
9®"*, Ex 20“® 28", Lv 18®”* 20**”-, 1 S 20®®, Is 47®. 
La 1®, Ezk 16®®** 22*® 23*®) ; ‘ her young one that 
cometh out from between her feet ’ (Dt 28®^) ; ‘ he 
covereth his feet ' ( Jg 3®®, 1 S 24®, cf. Is 7®®) ; 'flesh ' 
(Lv 16®** *» 16®, Ezk 16®® 23®® 44’ etc. ; cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 3^38). — There are only a few passages w'here 
it appears to us that the Biblical writers might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing with 
‘ the secrets* (Dt 26**). We have no exception to 
take to those instances in which * shame* is 
employed (Is 20® 47®), for this is still a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes 01 speech like the following : 
‘He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill,’ etc. 
(1 S 2®) ; * I did cast them out as the dirt in the 
streets ’ (Ps 18") ; * Thou didst make ns as the off- 

* The present writer in hie Stilistik (p. 48 ) anticipated Pro- 
fessor PoWin (see Expos. Timet, Aug. IMl, p. 481X who dghtlv 
denies the presence of Irony in the aoove passage. 
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icouring,* etc. (La 3", 1 Co 4“) ; ‘ Dost thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a flea ? ’ ( f S 24^^) ; * Am I 
a dog*« head?* (2 S 3*); ‘a dead dog* (9* 17**); 
*The oarcasa of Jezebel shall be as dung ujion the 
face of the earth * (2 K 9^) ; ' They made it a 
draught-house’ (10”); 'that they may eat their 
own dung,* etc. (18” || Is 36^*) ; *They became as 
dung for the earth * (Fs 83^^). Two facts, however, 
have to be taken into account with reference to 
such modes of expression. In the first place, they 
are in accordance with the fashion of earlier times, 
and were not so repugnant to men then as they are 
to us. But, further, the choice of such strong ex- 
pressions served in some of the passages in question 
to increase the emjdiasis of the x^rophctic denuncia- 
tion. This latter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel, 
notably and 23****^’. We may assume that in 
these passages the idolatry of Israel is described 
in such detail as adultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin. 
At tlie same time, it must be admitted tliat the 
prophet could equally have achieved his purpose 
by a difi'erent method of treatment. In like manner, 
the description of the ‘navel’ and the ‘belly’ of 
the Shulainmite (Ca 7^*) is somewhat too realistic. 

5. The Biblical writers are by no means inditler- 
ent to euphony in their st^de. 

(a) The very first woids of the OT furnish 
evidence of this, the Heb. w’ords b^reshtth bilrd 
(‘ In the beginning created *) being an instance of 
the first means of securing eujiliony, namelj^ Al- 
literation. Other instances of it are found in 
N6ah yinalvCimmii ‘Noah sliall comfort us* (Gn 
6»); si emen shemckha ‘ointment thy name’ (Ca 
1*); 'dphdr wd-cphcr ‘dust and ashes* (Gn 18-", 
Job 30'® 42*) ; yishshbm wc-fthtlrnk ‘ shall l»e as- 
tonished and shall hiss* (1 K 9^, Jer 19^ 49'^ 
sifnhd wisdsbn ‘joy and gladness* (Est 8'*'-) ; hvd 
voi-h&ddr ‘honour and majesty’ (Job 40'®, Ps 21® 
96® U 1 Ch 16”, Ps 104' IIP) ; shdmir mi-fikatuth 
‘briers and thorns* (Is 6® 7”"** 9'® 10'^ 21* \ ; 
sdsdn tpi-fiimhd ‘gladness and joy* (Is 22'® 35'® 
61") ; shod wd - sheber ‘ desolation and destruc- 
tion * (Is 61'® 59’ 60'®) ; shommu shunvtyim ‘ Be 
astonished, O heavens’ (Jer 2'®); lazim kd^trii 
* shall reap thorns ’ (12'®) ; 8ar{r)0hem sorvrim * their 
princes are revolters* (Hos 9'®), etc. etc.; (Hifiepov 
aamfip ‘ this day a Saviour * (Lk 2"). 

, (6) In other passages we meet with expressions 

like tohd wd-bdhH ‘ w aste and void ’ (Gn P, Jer 4'^). 
These words exhibit what is called Assonance, a 
phenomenon which recurs in f^rcr u-vwre * stubborn 
and rebellious* (Dt 21'® etc.) ; ^Oycb tud^'orvb ‘the 
enemy and the lier in wait’ (Ezr S'*') ; tUsdy |i kcsuy 
‘formven’ || ‘covered’ (Ps 32*); zddOn || kdlon 
‘pride’ll ‘shame* (Pr IP); hOy gOy ‘Ah nation* 
(is P) ; M (1 ydpht ‘ burning ’ i! ‘ beauty ’ (3®*) ; hOy 
hOdO ‘Ah his glory* (Jer 2*2'®); <Txivo% ‘mastic* 
and TptTOs ‘holm’ (Sus ®^®®) ; tcrr^vuv ‘beasts’ and 
TTTiPunf ‘birds’ (1 Co 15*®). In a good many in- 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined : 
mV UKb-ndd ‘ a fugitive and a vagabond* (Gn 4'“* '*); 
Kayin ‘ Cain ’ and Jzdnttht ‘ I have gotten * (Gn 4') ; 
AVnf ‘ Kenites ’ and kOn ‘ nest ’ (Nu 24"') ; ‘ Achan * 
and ‘Achor* (Jos 7^); the frequently recurring 
‘Cherethites and Pelethites’ (2 S 8'® 15'® 20’, 1 K 
1®®' **, 1 Ch 18'’) ; *attd *attd ‘ thou, now’ (1 K 21’); 
*dntyyd (‘poor *) *Andth0th (Is 10®®) ; ‘ Jezreel * and 
‘ Israel ’ (Hos P), etc. ; vopvela ‘ fornication ’ and 
Toyyjpla ‘ wdckedness * (Ro 1”) ; y>B6vov ‘ envy * and 
i>6vov ‘ murder * (i6. ), etc. ; cf. StUistik, pp. 287-295. 

(c) The superlative degree of this harmony of 
elements in st^le is observable in such collocations 
as the following : vxiyyakkirem wayyithnakkcr 
‘and he knew them, and made himsen strange’ 
(Gn 42’^*^) ; wa - hdshimnwthi , . , wB • shdmemu 
*«nd I will bring into desolation . . . and they 


shall be astonished ’ (Lv 26*®) ; sho‘d u - mUhJlfd 
‘desolate and waste’ (Job 30® 38”, Zeph 1“, Sir 
5110c) . ta'dmind kt Id t^dmewd ‘ if ye will 

not believe, surely ye shall not be established* 
(Is 7®); mtisdd mus{s)dd ‘of founded foundation* 
(28'®). Many other instances might 1^ cited of 
this species of Euphony, which is usually cedled 
i Paronomasia or Annomlnatio. The number is 
I particularly increased by the very frequent ex- 
planations of Proper Names, which form a note- 
w'orthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
books. In Genesis we have the following combina- 
tions : 'dddmd ‘ tillable land ’ and *dddm ‘ man 
I (Adam) * (Gn 2’) ; 'ishshd ‘ woman * and *Uh ‘ man ’ 
(v. -®) ; shith ‘ Seth * and shdth ‘ hath appointed * 
(4®*) ; yapht ‘ shall enlarge ’ and Ydpheth ‘ Ja- 
pheth ’ (9”), etc. ; cf. Stilistik, p. 296. Elsewhere 
in the OT we have the following examjjles of 
Paronomasia: MOshe ‘Moses’ and mdshithi ‘I 
drew* (Ex 2'®); Lcwt ‘Levi’ and yillavyd ‘they 
may be joined ’ (Nu 18®) ; Mdrd and hcmar ‘ hath 
dealt bitterly * (llu 1“®) ; 'Edom and 'adorn ‘ red* (Is 
63"*) ; Jerusalem and shelumim ‘ wholly* (Jer 13'®); 
Solomon and shCilOm ‘ peace * (1 Ch 22®) ; Uirpos and 
vlrpa (Mt 16'®), etc.; cf. Stilistik, pp. 295-298. 

{d) Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same w’ords recur at certain intervals. The various 
nuances that thus arise may be illustrated from 
the following groui>s of examples : (a) hdrUkh 
‘ blessed* occurs at the beginning of a number of 
sentences in Dt 28^'**. Tiiis usage is called Ana- 
phora, and we note it also, for instance, in the 
drOr ‘ cursed * with which vv.'®*'® commence ; cf. 
also ‘ I will sing ... I will sing’(Jg5*); ‘Many 
. . . many ’ (P.s 3"’- ®*) ; * Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates . . . lift them up * (24®***") ; ‘ and it was full 
. . . and it was full’ (Is 2’***- ®“) ; ‘Woe . . . woe,* 
etc. (5i>. 11. i8.2o-W| . ‘and I will cut ofi* . . . and I 
will cut off,’ etc. (Mic 5"** '^‘is*) • < All thinp are 
law'ful for me, but, etc. ... all tungs are lawful 
! for me, but,* etc. (1 Co 6**) ; ‘ Have we not power 
’ . . . have w’e not power ? ’ (9“'); ‘All our fathers 
. . . and all . . . and all . . . and all* (lO'*'*^), 
etc. — (pi) In ‘We perish, w’e all perish* (Nu 17'*), 
we find the same ex])ression repeated at the end of 
tw’o successive sentences— a method of securing 
Euphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
it again in the eleven times recurring ‘ and all the 
people shall say Amen* of Dt 27'*”®®; cf. ‘Take 
them alive . . . take them alive* (1 K 29'®*'*) : and 
we iind at tlie end of sentences repetitions like the 
following : ‘ the king of glory * (rs 24'®*®) ; ‘ shall 
be bowed down ’ (Is 2"* '’) ; ‘ wiien he raiseth up,* 
etc. (vv.'®®*”®); ‘ >hall lament her’ (Ezk 32'®*®); 
‘ as a child * (1 Co 13") ; ‘ so am I ’ at the close of 
three sentences (2 Co 11”); ‘in w*atchings often 
... in fastings often* (v.”), etc. — (7) A superior 
degree of Euphony is soiiglit by beginning one 
sentence and dosing another with the same expres- 
sion. This so-called Ploke is exemplified in ‘ Ceased 
... in Israel . . . they ceased* (Jg 5’); ‘Blessed 
shall be . . . she shall be blessed * (v.®®^) ; ‘ He 
lieth ... he lieth* (Ps 10®) ; ‘Wait on the Lord 
. . . w^ait* (27'**®), etc.; ‘Vanity . . . vanity* 
(Ec 1®) ; ‘ Hope that is seen is not hope * (Ho 8-') ; 
‘Rejoice in the Lord . . . rejoice* (Ph 4^), etc.— 
(5) Specially frequent is the attempt to secure 
Euphony by making the same word end one sen- 
tence and begin the next — the so-called Anadi- 
ploftis. The earliest example of it in the Bible is 
shOphekh dam ha'ddani bd'ddOm ddmd yishshd- 
phekh ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed * (Gn 9®) ; ‘ The kings came and 
fought, then fought,’ etc. (Jg 5'®) ; ‘ . . . the way, 
but the w ay,’ etc. (Ps 1®*®) ; ‘ and gathered them- 
selves together, yea . . . gathered themselves 
together’ (35'®*®); Idb^h (‘is clothed’), f abash 
(Ps 93'); Idkhen yeyilU MO'dh U-MO'&b kMoh 
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y^6lU * therefore shall Moab howl, for Moab shall ' 
every one howl * (Is 16^) ; ha-ke^ 64, 64 ‘ the 

end is come, it is come the end ’ (£zk 7*), etc. ; 

*■ That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
loonst eaten, and that which the locust hath left 
hath the cankerworm eaten,’ etc. (J1 1^) etc.; *In 
him was life, and the life,’ etc. (Jn 1^*) ; * Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ* (Ko 10”); ‘He that soweth sparingly, 
sparingly shall he also reap ’ (2 Co 9®) ; * The tr^g 
of your faith worketh patience, but let patience,’ 
etc. (Ja V) etc.; cf. StUtstik, pp. 298-304. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for w'hicii a pre- 
ference IS SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 
Scripture writers. — 1. In certain parts of the 
Bible the so-called ‘ lower ’ style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a ‘higher’ st^'le. 
The difference may lie observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no acquaintance with Hebrew. 
They will note how in certain portions of the OT 
the employment of metaphorical expressions has 
a special vogue. Every one is familiar with the 
phrase ‘daughter of Zion,’ i,e, the inhabitants of 
Zion, and at times = Zion itself. But where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first time in the 
OT ? From the beginning of Genesis we may read 
straight on to 2 K 19^^ before we encounter it, and 
the passage just named is the only one in the 
historical books of the OT where it occurs. How 
has it found its way here ? Simply because in this 
passage we have a report of words spoken by 
Isaiah (cf. Is 37®*), in whose writings this and similar 
phrases are found repeatedly (1® I®*®- 16‘ 22^ 23“* “ 

37^ ; cf. [Deutero-] Is 47^ ^ • 52* 62^). The reader 
of the English Bible may, further, remark how, for 
instance, in the Book of Isaiah, the beautiful meta- 
phors of darkness and light are employed (5®*^ 8** 
9”’ etc.), and how at one time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another time the Divine judgments 
figure in the orades of this prophet as irresistible 
floods (8^* 28” etc.). Any ordinarj^ reader of the 
Bible will notice, again, now in T'^aiah there are 
far more questions and exclamation^ than in the 
Book of Kings. For instance, ‘ How is the faith- 
ful city become an harlot !’ (1*^) ; ‘Woe unto the 
wicked ! ’ (3”) ; ‘ O my people ! ’ (v.”) ; ‘ Woe unto 
them !’ etc. {o ^') ; ‘Woe is me !’ etc. (6®) ; ‘Bind 
up the testimony!’ (8^*); ‘Shall the axe?’ etc. 
(IQW). ‘This people was not!’ (23^®). Nor can 
the reader of this nook help noticing the dialogues 
and monologues it contains. How lifelike, for 
instance, are the words ‘ The voice said. Cry, and 
he (the person formerly addressed) said, What 
shall I cry ? ’ followed by the answer of the first 
speaker, ‘All flesh is grass,’ etc. (40®). The same 
quality excites our admiration in ‘ Can a woman 
forget her sucking child?’ etc. ; ‘Yea, they may 
forget . . . Behold, I have,’ etc. (49”'*) ; or in the 
question ‘Wherefore have we fasted,’ etc. (58^), 
etc.; ci, Stilistik, pp. 229-231. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT will recognize much 
more clearly still that certain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished fi'om others by a 
higher style. He will observe that many com- 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain passages. For instance, there is no occur- 
rence in Gn 1-4** of he^&sin ‘ give ear,’ a synonym 
of ahamd ‘hear’ w^hich is us^ in 3®* On the 
other hand, hf&dn, which is translated ‘ hearken ’ 
in 4*®, recurs in the following additional pasusages : 
Ex 16^®, Nu 23“ (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
1" 32\ Jg 5®, 2 Ch 24“ (perhaps an imitation of 
Is 64®), Neh 9*® (in a prayer), Job 9“ etc., Ps 5* 
etc., Pr 17®, Is !*• “ 8» 28*» 32® 48*» 61® 64®, Jer 13“ 
Hos 5^ J1 1*. The same is the case with the word 
*imr4 ‘speech,’ which likewrise does not occur prior 
to Gn 4**, and after that is preferred to its synonym 
dahOr only in the following passages : Dt 32* 33®, 


2 S 22®*, Ps 12* etc., Pr 30®, Is 6®® 28*® 29® 32®, 
La 2”. Consequently, the choice of these two 
words suffices to bring Gn 4 *® into connexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same compara- 
tively rare terms occur (cf. StUistikt jjp. 277-283). 
To take other tw'’o illustrations of a similar kind, 
the dative ‘to them’ is expressed by the usual 
Idhdm in Gn 3** etc., but by tamd in tne following 
passages; Gn 9*"‘>.a7b Dt 32** ®® 33*, Job 3*® etc. 
(10 times), Ps 2® etc. (21 times), Pr23*®, Is 16® 23^ 
26*^- *« 30® 35® 43® 44** « 48** 53»(?), La 1“* ** 4*®- *», 
Hab. 27. Again, ‘man’ is expressed by *dddm 
from Gn 1*® onwards, but *^8h is the term selected 
in the Soni: of Moses (Dt 32*®) as well as in Job 4” 
etc. (18 times), Ps 8® etc. (12 times), Is 8* 13** ** 
24® 33® 5P- ** 56*, Jer 20“, 2 Ch 14*® ; cf. the Aram. 
*endsh in Ezr 4** 6**, Dn 2*® etc. 

2. The portions of the OT W’hich are charac- 
terized by the ‘higher’ style embrace the two 
categories of etddresses and poenist. This may be 
noted clearly enough, we think, by comjiaring the 
Book of Isaiah and the Psalms with one another. 
For instance. Is 1*^ reads — 

* I have nourished and broutrht up ( tiildren, 
and they have rebelled me. 

The o\ knou’eth liis o\\ iier, 
and the ass his master’s enb : 
but Israel doth not know , 
my people doth not consider.' 

Here we find that peculiar construction of clauses 
to which, so far as the present writer is aw^are, the 
name ‘ parallelismus membrorum ’ was first given 
by Robert Lowth in the Fourteenth of his famous 
Prcelectioncs de pocsi llebrceorum (Uxoiiii, 1753). 
But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologically 
and compaiatively in Stiiufikj pp. 307-311) is not 
met wuth everyw’here in Isaian. For instance, 
when w’e read ‘When j’e come to ajqiear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to trepjl 
my courts?’ etc. (1^‘‘““)» R would be precarious here 
to attribute to the author an aim at parallelismus 
viembrofnitn. As little can any such intention be 
detected in sentences like ‘In that day a man 
shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they mode each one for himself to w ^r.^^lnp, 
to the moles and to the bats ’ (2*®). Such instances 
occur frequently in the j»rophetical books ; and if 
these contain also sentences which exhibit the 
parallelismus membrorum^ it must be remembered 
that the higher form of prose, as employed es])eci- 
ally by good speakers, was not without a certain 
kind of rhythm. This is pointed out by no less an 
authority til an Cicero in the words ‘Isocrates primus 
intellexit etiam in soluta oratione, dum versum 
effugeres, modum tamen et numerum quendam 
oportere servari ’ {Brutus, viii. 32) ; and we find 
a confirmation of liis statement w hen we examine 
the opening words of his own First Oration against 
Catilme ; ‘ Qnousque, tandem, abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra ? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuns 
nos eludet ? Quern ad linem sese eflrenata iactabit 
audacia?’ The word ndbi\ indeed, means liter- 
ally ‘speaker’ (cf. the present writer’s VJ'cn- 
baruvysbegriff des AT, i. 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be co-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if all prophetical utterances bore 
upon them the characteristic marks of poetical 
compositions. But no one would venture to assert 
this, for instance, of Zee 1-8 or of the Books of 
Haggai and Malachi The last-named portions of 
the OT lack even those elements of the higher 
diction described above, (1). Further, the author 
of Ps 74® did not count himself a prophet, fox 
he says expressly of the age in which he lived, 
‘There is no more any prophet’ (see, further, 
StUistik, p. 318 f.). 

A characteristic feature of the OT prophecies is 
that they begin with a Divine ut^ei ance, which they 
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then go on to dev^op. For instance, the Book of 
Isaiah contains at the outset God’s declaration * I 
have nourished and brought up children/ etc. 
(w.****), which the prophet as God’s interpreter 
(3^'^) then illustrates in detail. Note the words 
*2hev have forsaken the Loud* etc. ( 1 ***), and 
‘Unfess the LORD of Hosts had left us* etc. (v.JJ. 
Many similar instances will be found in Stilistiht 
p. 255 f. Another peculiarity of the style of the 
rrophets is that many of them commence with 
censure, then speak of the punishment of the im- 
penitent, and dose with tlie announcement of 
deliverance for the godly. This order is found, 
for instance, in Am 7^9” [on 9®“^* see Driver, Joel 
and AmoSj pp. 119 - 128 ], Hos l»-2». Is P-2^ 2»-4», 
Mic4®*-ii-“ 5if. etc. 

The true relation of the Prophets of Israel to 
poetry consists, in the opinion of the present 
WTiter, in the circumstance that here and there 
they intersperse their addresses with poetical com- 
positions. Thus in Is 5'“® we have a ‘ song ’ about 
the vineyard of Jahweh, and specially frequent are 
passages which reproduce the rhythm of the lament 
for the dead (the Hnd). This rhythm, which re- 
sembles the elegiac measure of the Kumans, is heard 
in such passages as Am 5® — 

' Tlie virgin of Israel is fallen, 

she shall no more rise, 

She 18 forsaken upon her land, 

there is none to raise her.' 

The same rhythm is found also in the Prayer of 
]l<*/okiah in la 38^“"*-’®. Another ‘ elegy ’ occurs in 
Jer 9^^ — 

* And 1 will make Jerusalem heaps, 
and a dcii of draj'ons, 

And I will make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant.’ 

And such ‘elegies’ recur in v.^^ Ezk 26^^ 

(“How art thou destroyed,’ etc.) 28^-*®* 

32-®* '®* See, further, art. Por.TUV, vol. iv. p. 5. 

3. The structure of the other ^eticjil parts of the 
GT (cf. nrap ‘ my works,’ kwt' Ps 45^) is not easy to 
determine. But certain conclusions may be affirmed 
M'ith confidence, and the first of these is that the 
rhythm of ancient Hebrew poetry does not consist 
in the alternation of short ana long syllables. 
"NV. clones held, indeed {Poeseos Asiatics Com’ 
mputarii, London, 1774, cap. ii.), that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of syllables of 
ditierent quantity, such as we find in Arabic poems. 
But he was aide to prove his iKiint only by altering 
the punctuation and by allowing the llebrew poets 
great freedom in the matter of prosod}". The con- 
clusion on this subject reached by the present 
Avriter in Stilistik (p. 341) is maintained also by 
Sievers (§ 58) ; ‘ Hebrew metre is not miantitative 
in the s^e sense as the classical.’ Hence it is 
now admitted in all the more recent literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based u^n tne alternation of unaccented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various n lainces 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subject. G. Bickell {Metri- 
ces Bihliccs Seg%d€B, etc., 1879, etc.) holds that ‘ the 
metrical accent falls regularly upon every second 
syllable.’ But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Psalms, he has either removed or added some 
2600 vowel syUables and moposed some 3811 
changes, as is minted out by J. Ecker in his brochure, 
* Professor G.Bickell’s Carmina Veteris Testamenti 
7netrice das neueste Denkmal auf dem Kirchhof der 
liebitiischjBn Metrik’ (1883). Nevertheless, Bickell 
has adhered to his principle, and gives ua his 
iranscription, for instance, of Job 32® thus— 

' Zolir 'ani leyiliiiim 
w*att4m saoim yeshishim 
Al-k^n zah^lt wa'ira’ 

Mebivvoth d6'l '^thkhem. 


That is to s^, he makes Elihu speak in lambic 
Tetrameter Cataleotic. But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in v.*^ the superfluous 
word sdbtm ‘ grey-headed,* while in v.*^ he robs 
zafyiUi of its ending -C, which in Hebrew is the 
characteristic of the 1st person singular. In spite 
of such objections, Duhm in his Commentary on 
Job {Kwrzer Hdcom, 1897, p. 17) accepted without 
reservation Bickell’s theory of the rhythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. Afterwards, however, he 
rightly abandon^ it (in his Commentaxy on the 
Psalms in the same series, 1899, Einleit. § 24). 
The falsity of Bickell’s view is demonstrated by 
the present writer in StUidik (p. 339£.), and in 
like manner Sievers (§ 55) declares, * I can take no 
further account of Bickell’s system.* — A preferable 
view of the rhythmical character of OT poetry is 
that which is represented especially by J. Ley. 
According to this theory, the ancient Hebrew 
poets paid regard only to the accented syllables 
(cf., on this point, StUistik, pp. 339-336). But 
even the advocates of this view are divided into 
two schools. The majority {e.g. Duhm, Psalmen, 
1899, p. xxx) hold that the Hebrew poets aimed at 
an equal number of ‘ rises ’ in the corresponding 
lines. To this group belongs also Sievers (cf. §§ 52 
and 88 of his Metriseke Studieriy 1901, Bd. L). But 
Budde and still more the present writer have come 
to the conclusion that a Hebrew poet aimed at 
nothing more than the essential symmetry of the 
lilies that answer to one another in his poem. 
'Fliis may be observed, for instance, in the follow- 
ing four passages; ‘Be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth ^ (Ps 2^®**), ‘and rejoice \ritli trembling’ 
(v.”^‘), ‘and ye perish from the way’ (v.^*»), and 
‘ blessed are all they that put their trust in him ’ 
(v.*-®). Our conclusion is confirmed also by the 
poetical comixisitions which are sung by the in- 
habitants of Palestine at the present day (see 
StilUtik, pj). 337, 343). ComiU [Die metrischen 
Sfucke des Buches Jeremiad 1901, p. viii) supports 
the same view, so far at least as the Book of 
Jeremiah is concerned: ‘For Jeremi^ an exact 
correspondence of the various stichoi was not a 
formal principle of his metrical system.’ Duhm, 
it is true, in his Commentary on Jeremiah [Kurzer 
Hdcom, 1901) remarks on S?'* : ‘In all Jeremiah’s 
poetical compositions the stichoi contain three and 
two “rises” alternately.’ But, to make good his 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a passage like 
2*"^® because ‘ the metre of Jeremiah is wanting ’ in 
it. Such a conclusion, however, would be valid only 
if he were able to adduce other, independent, reasons 
for the excision of this passage. He urges, indeed, 
that v.* contains a fre^ notice of the Divine com- 
mission to Jeremiah. But this is nothing strange ; 
such notes occur very frequently in Jeremifffi and 
the later Prophets (see the passages in Stilistik^ 
p. 174). Moreover, w,®**^ of the same chapter are 
allow^ by Dnhm himself to be Jeremiah’s, and 
yet v.®*' is followed by a fresh call, ‘ 0 generation, 
see ye the word of the LORD,’ quite in the manner 
in which v.® follows upon v.^*- Further, Duhm 
thinks himself entitled to deny to Jeremiah 
because the people of the Lord are addr^ed in v.® 
as ‘ house ot Jacob,’ a designation which Duhm 
believes to he unused except by later writers. 
But ‘ house of Jacob ’ occurs also in Is 2* and 8”, 
both of which passages are regarded by Duhm 
himself (in Nowack’s Hdkom,) as Isaianic ; and 
the same expression is found in Am 3^ and Mic 2^ 
3®, passages which cannot be attributed to ‘ later 
writers.’ Finally, Duhm’s view of Jer 2®->* raises 
the difficulty that Israel is treated in v.**- as a 
feminine, but in v.^^ os a masculine, subject. But, 
if v.“ is the sequel of v.|®, Israel is naturuly treated 
as masculine, because it has just been designated 
in v.^ by the masculine worn 'am ‘people.* In 
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any case, it may be added, the 8upiK>sed interpolator 
of knew nothing of the metrical system 

which Duhm attributes to Jeremiali, else he would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence the present writer is 
unable to accept Duhm’s view as to *the metre 
of Jeremiah,’ quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (see above, 
(2)), Jeremiah was not a poet. 

4. Some interesting features of style occur 
sporadically in various parts of the OT. — («) There 
are alphabetical acrostics. The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah belongs to 
this category [but see art. Nahum in vol. iii. 
p. 475], Avhicli, however, probably includes Ps 9f., 
and certainly Ps25. 34. 37. Ill f. 119. 145, Pr 31'<>-»S 
La 1-4, and "Sir 5P®*^i as is shown by the recently 
discovered Heb. text (cf., further, Sii/istU:, pp. 
357-359). There is another species of acrostic 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT. 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps llO^’^'^ commence are not intended to point to 
:pcs^, as the name of Simon the Maccab^, who 
reigned l).G. 142-135. That such is the case is 
rejiresented, indeed, by Du bin {Kurzer Hdcom. 
1899, ad loc.) as unquestionable. But, in the first 
place, it is surely aw-kward that the alleged 
acrostic should include only part of the poem. 
Secondly, as has been showm by Gaster {Academy^ 
19th May 1892), the name Shim* on is written upon 
the coins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times w'ith and only once without the \ 
Yet the latter is the way in which, upon Dubm’s 
theory, it would be written in Ps 110. Once 
more, the clause * until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool’ (v.^^*) would be in glaring opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mac 14"*^ that Simon was to 
hold office ‘until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise.’ The former (Ps 110’^) promises the highest 
degree of triumph for the king who is there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14^0 reminds Simon 
that his choice to be prince was subject to recall. — 
(5) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by frequent use of the figure Anadiplosis 
described above (iii. (5)). Such is the case -with 
the .fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
‘ dwell ’ of ‘ that I dwell in the tents of Kedar * 
(Ps 120®'*) is taken up again in the ‘ dwell ’ of ‘ my 
soul hath long dw'elt with him ’ (v.®*). Again, the 
two lines ‘ that hateth pea(;e ’ (v.®**) and ‘ I am for 
peace’ (v.^*) have a connecting link in the word 
‘peace.’ The same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the clauses 
‘From whence shall my help come?’ (v."») and 
‘My help cometh from the Lord’ (v.®*). The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms ‘Songs of 
Degree* (AV ; RV ‘Songs of Ascents") has refer- 
ence, in the opinion of the present wTiter, to their 
rhythmical peculiarity as well as to their destina- 
tion to be sung by the caravans of pilgi’ims 
journeying to Jerusidem (cf. Stilistiky pp. 302-304). 
— (<*) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays of 
Shakespeare (where, e.g., ‘ rise ’ rhymes w’ith ‘ eyes ’ 
at the close of Harnlet, Act i., Scene ii., or ‘me’ 
with ‘see’ in Act III., at the end of Ophelia’s 
speech). Rhyme of this kind may be observed in 
the very earliest poetical passage of the OT, 
namely Gn 4*“-, wdiere ‘ my voice ’ rhymes 
with Hmrdtht ‘my speech.’ But such rhymes, 
which could not readily be avoided in Hebrew^ 
are not found at the end of every line of an OT 
poem. H. Grimme claims, inde^ (in an article 
entitled ‘ Durchgereimte Gedichte im AT ’ in Bar- 
denhewer’s Biblische Studien, Bd. vi. 1901), to 
have discovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 54 
and Sir 44'"“. But our suspicions are aw'akened 
at the very outset by the circumstance that the 


poet does not exercise his rh^^ming skill at ths 
opening of his composition (Ps 45''). Grimme 
otters, it is true, a scansion of the verse, mark- 
ing it as he does with the sign of arsis, but 
he cannot point to the presence of rhyme in iu 
Further, witli reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the poet considered an identity of 
final consonants (as in "oznekh and 'dbikh of 
to amount to rhyme, although the standing and 
correct conception of the latter demands an asson- 
ance of the preceding vowel, such as is heard even 
in the ri7ne s^iffisante (c.y. in ‘ soupir’ and ‘desir ’) 
of the French? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme betw'een the end of v.*** and v.^*, 
drops in v.®'* the closing word {lc6hlm)Qi the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he transposes the words in v.'^, and again dro]»s 
two words in v.'®**. Lastly, all the rhymes which 
Grimme discovers in Ps 45 consist simply of the 
assonance of the pronominal suffix -kh, and he 
increases the number by making the masculine 
form for ‘ thy,’ namely -kha, the same as the 
feminine form, namely -kh. Thus instead of the 
MT hadurekha (v.®*^*^), ‘thy majesty,’ he w^ould 
pronounce kdddraekh, a course of procedure wdiich 
IS .^how n to be w rong by K. Kittel in his treatise 
Ueber die Notwendtgkeit 7ind Moglichkeit einer 
neucn Ansgabe der ' hebraischen Bibel (19U1), §§ 
62-68. The weakest point in Grimme’s contention 
is found in the circumstance that the rhymes he 
discovers deiiend uiioii an assonance of a series of 
pronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew*. 
Why should not the composer of Ps 45 have placed 
at the end of v.’*'* a word to rhyme with the final 
le'Cldm of v.*'*? At all events, tne tradition which 
allowed ICCldm to stand at the end of \.®, knew' 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 45 to provide all the lines of hie poem with 
rhymes. Grimme’s attempt to demonstrate the 
presence of rhyme in Ps 54 and Sir 44'"“ must 
equally be pronounced a failure (see the present 
WTiter s brochure, Nencstc Prinzipien der idttest, 
Kritik gepruft, ltK)2, p. 24). 

5. The last feature w’e wish to notice as di's- 
coverable in the stylistic structure of the OT is 
the construction of strophes. Those scholars w'ho 
at present are disposed to co-ordinate the pro- 
phecies and the poem> of the OT, speak of strophes 
also in the Book of Isaiah, discovering them, for 
instance, in 2®"" w.'®"'' and w. But even an 
orator may unfold his subject in sections cf nearly 
equal length, and may conclude each of these 
w'lth the same sentence, the so-called Epiphora 
(see above, iii. {5d^)), Lately, the ojieiiiiig of the 
Book of Amos has been a favourite field for 
attempts to discover a strophic structure. The 
earlier attempts are examined in Stilistik, pp. 
347-352, and Sievers (i. § 103) agrees with the 

i 'udgment expressed there by the jiresent writer, 
lut a renewed efi'ort of the same kind has been 
made by Lfihr in his Vntersuchungen zum Buche 
Amos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 

S hecies against Dainascus, Gaza, Ammon, and 
loab (is-e'vv.®"® vv.'*-'® 2'"*) as four stroxihes, each 
consisting of 4-f2-f-4 stichoi. But, in order to 
make out this uniformity, he is ccmpelled in 1* 
to reckon the object ‘ Gilead ’ as the fourth stichos. 
Similarly, iu 2' the fourth stichos has to be made 
up simply of lassid {* into lime’). Short parts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as whole lines, 
although in the corresponding passage of the pro- 
phecy against Ammon (lJ»’i®) a whole clause (‘ that 
they might enlarge their border,’ v.'®**/3) ig found, 
which Lfihr himself takes as the fourth stichos of 
the ‘strophe’ 1'®"'®. The creating of stichoi in 
such a fashion, in order to form strophes, appears 
to the present writer to be an artificial procedure, 
the responsibility for which belongs, nut to the 
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pToplif>r, Amos but to modem upholders of the 
theory that the Propliets of Israel meant to 
employ ‘strophes.’ Our view of tlie matter is 
that also of Comill in the Theol, RundscJutu ( 1001, 
p. 414 f.). Sievers {Mtirische UntcrsuLchungen, ii. 
p. 473) gives up the attempt to establish an exact 
equality between corresponding lines, for, accord* 
ing to him, 1®** because they have threshed,* etc.) 
contains four feet, while v.®** has five, v.*®** six, and 
2^** seven. — In the real poems of the OT theie are 
not a few traces of an aim at a struphic structure. 
The latter cannot be denied, for iiiatance, to the 
author of Ps 2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
his subject in four sets of three verses each. Such 
an aim w'^as connected also with the construction 
of alphabetical acrostics (see above, (4)). Wiiat, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses each of which Ps 119 is made up, but strophes? 
Such divisions of a poem are at times indicated 
even externally. We have an instance of this in 
the occurrence of quite similar clauses, ‘Surely 
every man at his best estate is wholly vanity ’ and 
‘ Surely every man is vanity,* in Ps 39®** and 
In 42®*“ 43®, again, we have the thrice rei>eated 
‘ Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, and why 
art tnou disquieted within me?* and there are a 
good nriany similar ‘ refrains* in the Psalter (cf. 46‘* “ 
49**’ * 57®* “ 136^**- etc., sec Stilistik^ p. 34() f. ). 

v Conclusion. — 1. In so far as the stvlistic 
difii fences between Biblical writings depend upon 
th^ ' fioice of words, the style is not without sig- 
nlfi^nce for the purposes of literary criticism. 
Tins is j>roved in the present writer’s Einhit. ins 
AT, pp. 147-151, and its trutli reaffirmed, in reply 
to recent doubts expressed by W, H. Cobb, and 
defended, witli fresh materials, in the Expository 
Tivnes, xiii. (HK)1) p. 134. For instance, the rela- 
tive pronoun is expres>ed by ifs in Is p- ^ 

21. tib. job ,1 jf, 11, gt 4Q34 

43*^ Again, the negative nh may be counted at 
least sixteen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily w*e 
might have had at least one occurrence of the 
word used in 40*^ 43*^ 44®^*. Now, these and other 
w’ords selected in chs. 40 fT. belong to the vocabulary 
of the ‘ hi^dier ’ style of the Hebrews, and it is a 
fact that in chs. 1 fi'. Isaiah cultivates the most 
elegant mode of w'riting. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elements 
of the higher style for which a preference i^ shown 
in chs. 40 fi‘. ? Such conduct would be all the more 
incomprehensible, seeing that the most of the 
linguistic peculiarities which mark Is 40flf‘, concern 
expressions which, on account of their frequency, 
are employed without deliberate choice and almost 
without consciousness. — But a number of the more 
recent expounders of the OT have thought to 
discover a critical touchstone also in features of 
Biblical style which do not depend upon the choice 
of words. Duhiii, for instance, says in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah in Now*ack’s Judkom, p. 30: 
* The fate of the unknown city is depicted in 3^* 
in too elegiac a strain to allow of our assigning 
these verses to Isaiah.* He has in view the w^ords 
‘ Thy men shall fail by the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,’ etc. But to say that this is * in too 
elegiac a strain* is simply a subjective opinion, 
whose correctness is not proved by Duhm, and 
cannot be proved. For the strongest expres- 
sions of grief over the catastrophes that over- 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Isaiah in 
other passages, such as I*"® and which are 

allowed by Hnhm himself to be genuinely Isaianic. 
A number of similar critical judgments, which 
have been built in recent times upon the manner- 
isms of style in certain portions of the OT, are 
examined m the present writer’s brochure, NeiMste 
Prinasipien der alttest. Kritik gepriift, 1902, pp. 
13-19. 


2. The diflerences in style between vaiions books 
of Scrij>ture have a special significance from the 
point of view of the history of religion. It is a 
weighty circumstance that Nathan’s prophecy, 
w'hicli 18 found in 2 S 7«b'W, ig reproduced some- 
what dill'erently in 1 Ch 17io*»-w, and that the oracle 
of Is has another form in Mic 4^"*. From this 
we gatlier that the Israelites of earlier times cared 
for nothing more than to preserve the contents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation of the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, the form was the human element. 
God permitted His interpreters to make use of tlie 
language of their own time. If this statement 
required proof, it would be found in such facts as 
the following. In the prophetical writings the 
tvv'o forms for the pronoun ‘1,* namely ^dnolSii and 
\lni, stand to one another in the following ratios : 
— in Amos as 10 : 1, in Hosea as 11 : 11, in Micah 
as 1:2, in Jeremiah as 35 : 51, in Ezekiel as 
1 (36**®) : 138, in Daniel asl (10“) : 23, in Haggaias 
0:4, in Zee 1-8 as 0 : 9, in Malachi as 1:8. 
Then in the historical j[K>ok<-, Samuel has 48 
^anokht to 50 ^dni. Kings 9 to 45, Ezra 0 to 2, 
Nehemiah 1 to 15, Chronicles 1 (1 Ch 17M| 2 S 7“) 
to 30, Esther 0 to 6. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present writer’s article ‘ l*ro- 
phecy and History* m the Expository Times, xL 
(19<i0) pp. 305-310. The above assertion that the 
itorm of the language is the human element in the 
Bible, is subject omy to the reservation that the 
contents of a prophecy were naturally not without 
influence upon its form, and this was the case 
also with the spirit which animated the pro- 
phets (Mic 3®, Is 8“ etc.). But we are convinced 
that there is still another point to be observed. 
When, for instance, we read ‘ They pierced my 
hands and my feet’ (Ps 22***), the present vriter 
cannot believe this sentence to have been written 
w’ithout the co-operation of the Divine Spirit, who 
was tlie supreme director of Israel’s history. Such 
expressions m ere meant to pre-establish a harmony 
bet^^een the Old and the New Covenant, so tliat 
believers who lived under the new dispensation 
might, be strengthened in their faith by noticing 
the presence of such features in the earlier history 
of God’s saving purpose. 

Literaturb.— I n addition to the works mentioned in the 
introductory part of the aliove article, the present writer’s 
Sttlistik, Rhetonk^ Poetxkj in Bezug avf die Biblitche Ldteratur 
komparativisch dargeetcflt (1900) may be consulted throinjhout. 
For special points, reference mav be made to Karl J. Urimm’s 
Euphemistic Liturgical Appendices in the Or (1901), pp. 3-5, 
and Ed. Sie>er8' Aletrisehe Uiitersuchungen, 2 vols. (1901). 

Ed. Konig. 

SYMBOL, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— 

i. Distinction between Metaphor and SymboL 

it Symbols in Scripture. 

iiL Symbolical actions : (A) in common life ; (B) in the re- 
* hgaous life : (a) constant or usual actions ; (b) unusual 
actions. The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 

i. Distinction between Metaphor and Sym- 
bol. — Both these terms stand for something M’hich 
is not used in its barest literal sense or for its 
. proper puriiose. Both describe methods which are 
employed to give concrete expression to ideas be- 
longing to the realm of spirit. But what the 
Metaphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol is in the sphere of things. ‘Metaphorical ’ 
applies to expressions, ‘ symbolical ’ is an attribute 
ot objects and actions. How closely allied the two 
conceptions are is shown by the fact that in familiar 
speech the terms are occasionally interchanged. 
F OT instance, we recently met M*ith this sentence : 
‘ If the ordinary man iP to fulfil the command to 
love God above everything, the word “love” must 
be understood merely as a symbolical [sinnbildlich] 
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desigiwtion for two dispositions of mind for which 
there is no more fitting expression’ {Die Grcnzhoteut 
1900, p. 447). The correct term here would be 

* metaphorical,’ not * symbolical’ 

The varieties of Metaphor which occur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer’s StUistikt Rhetorik^ Poetik^ in Bezitg 
auf die BUdische Litteratur komparativisch dargc- 
stmt (1900). But the notions of 'Symbol* or 

* symbolical ’ could not be handled there, because 
they have not to do with a sphere in which lan- 
guage is the agency at work. Hence the explana- 
tion there ^ven (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present arude 'wm be found to supplement one 
another. 

ii. Symbols in Scripture. — ^The extent to which 
symbolism pervades the Biblical literature is a 
doubtful question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances : — 

(а) The word 'dshera^ which had all along, in the 
sense of ' gracious,’ be«n an attribute of * Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(1 K 15« [=2 Ch 15“] 18«, 2 K 2V 23^- \ came in 
later times to be used mainly' as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, namely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruitfulness of the life of nature (Ex 34^^ 
Bt 7* etc., 2 Ch 34"). — Further, the hammantm 
(Lv 26»®, Is 178 278, Ezk 6^-®, 2 Ch 14'* 34**-7 et aL) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
sun's rays. The}’ were symbols ot the sun-god 
who in Phoen. inscriptions is called mn Sps or 
aeon, and the like (ci. Bloch, PhAJU. Glossary p. 22). 
— ^The mazzehCth, again (‘pillars,’ Gn 28*® etc.), 
were not set up on their own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-places of the Deity, but 
were symbols, expressive of gratitude for a Divine 
revelation (Gn 28^ 31“ etc.) ; primitive altars (cf. 
Ex 20^, Is 19“) ; allusions to the rock {Zi'ir), which 

I formed the surest ground of trust for Israel (Dt 
3.34. 15. 18 . stUistiky jp. 9930-34) ; or the\ were 

symbols of the twelve tribes of Israel (Ex 24"*, cf. 
1 K 18»M. 

(б) It is equally unmistakable that tlie vhible 
dwelling-place of God, i.e. the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a symliol of His invisible dwelling- 

S 'ace. In point of fact, the Holy Place and the 
oly of Holies correspond respectively to the 
heavens and the highest heaven (c:?fn 'ey 1 K 8" 
etc.), while the forecourt was the analogue of the 
earth, which, according to Is 66^ is God’s footstool. 
Josephus was quite right, then, when he said long 
ago that the subdivision of the sanctuary was an 
imitation of the constitution of the univer<^e {Ant. 
IIL vi. 4 : irpbs filprifftp rijs tuv S\(av 0i;<re(os). The 
same notion is favoured by He 9^ 01) yap eis . . . 
dvrlrwa . , . dXX* els atrrbv rbv obpavbv. Hengsten- 
berg contended that the OT sanctuaij was to be 
viewed as 83rmbolizing the pre-Christian stage of 
the Kingdom of God {A ufhentie des Pent, ii. 628 If. ). 
But in that case the arrangement of the sanctuary 
of the religion of Israel would have pointed to 
the imperfection of that religion; and the view 
that this arrangement w^as chosen in order to 
express the truth that the OT religion w’as im- 
perfect, is unnatural. Still less conceivable is the 
notion (Schegg, Bibl. Arrh. ISS?, p. 418) that ‘ the 
sacred tent typified the Cliristian Church.’ 

(c) A symTOlical meaning of numbers cannot be 
certainly demonstrated for the OT. This Question 
has already been so exhaustively discussea in art. 
Number in vol. iiL, that only a very little needs 
to be added here. — The circumstance that the 
sanctuary was divided into three parts, has just 
been explained. It w as not, then, on account 01 the 
number ‘ three ’ that this arrangement was adopted. 
That number was not a symbol of the Deity (Schegg, 
l.c, 420) at the OT stage of relimon. As little is 
a symbolical meaning of the number ‘ four ’ evident 


in the construction of the Sanctuary. Nor was the 
number * ten ’ meant to express the idea of * per- 
fection ’ (Sehe"<;, l,c. 419), as one may see from the 
fact that the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s temple 
formed a cube of 20 cubits (1 K 6®). 

(ef) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
contended that tlie colours selected for the adorn- 
ment of the OT sanctuoi-y had a symbolical mean- 
ing. Why, for instance, uoes blue- or violet-purple 
{t^heleth) occupy the first place among the four 
colours of the curtains of the sanctuary (Ex 26^1 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God. But, to take 
another in^tance, it appears to the present w riter 
doubtful whether the red-purple (’ar<7dwidn) ‘ recalls 
the God of judgment,’ as was suggested by Franz 
Delitzsch in his iutere&tin^ work. Iris: Studies in 
Colour and 2'ftlks about FloircrSt 1888, p. 65. On 
the other hand, the white colour w’hich w'e note in 
the high priest's dress (Ex 28®^* etc., Rev 4^), and 
in the horses, etc., of Zee 6*^ and Rev 6^ 19“ (cf. 
14“), is as certainly a symbolical expression of 
purity, salvation, and victoiy as black (Zee 6‘*^, 
Rev 6*- ^^) is a symbol of death. 

(c) It may be added that the forms of the CHERU- 
BIM in the Tal»eriiacle (Ex 25“ etc., 26'* 8^) and the 
Temple (1 K 6=^* Ezk 41“) were .syml>ols of the 
pre>enee of God (cf. Ps 18“ ). Again, w hat but ( J od’s 
dominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the carved palms asid flowers (1 K 
gto-ss -3ti^ o 37 jv lions t finally, wliich 

were to be seen on various pieces of the mrniture 
of the Temple (1 K 7^-3«) and on the throne of 
Solomon (ItP), were these not symbols of the 
power exercised by the heavenly or the earthly 
king of Israel? This simbolical significance of 
the lion shows itself also' in the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk 1“ lU**^) and the four apocalyptic 
creatures (Rev 4^) ; and in the same passages we 
find the oxj the cagle^ and the man as symboU of 
strength, swuftness, and reason. 

iii. Symbolical Actions. —While it is a debate- 
able question how far the realm of Symbol extends 
in the Biblical literature, the sphere of symbol o'al 
actions i& defined wdth almost complete precision. 
For it is easy, in the case of each particular action, 
to perceive w’hetlier it is performed for its own sake 
or in order to express an idea. But what is the 
best classification for the wide department of sym- 
bolical actions? Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolical actions (A) 
of common life and (B) of religious life. The 
latter class will then be subdivided again into 
ordinary and extraordinary actions. 

A. Symbolical ACTioss m commox LiFE^{a) 
The very beginning of life w'as connected with a 
symbolical transaction. The new’born child used to 
be placed on the knees of tlie fatlier, not merely 
to be caressed by him (Is 66“*"), but also to be 
acknowledged as his ufi'spring. This is the most 
probable meaning of Job’s question, ‘ Wliy did the 
knees receive me ? ’ ( Job 3^'-**). F or in the two stiehoi 
of v.“ it is most natural to find a reference to 
the action resjiectively of the father and the 
mother, and the placing of the new-born child on 
tlie knees of the father is encountered also outside 
Israel a.s a recognition of the child by the father 
(cf. II. ix. 455, etc., and Lat. tollere). It is 
essentiallv the same act that is referred to when 
in the MT of (in 50®*'* it is said that great- 

f randsons of Joseph were ‘ bom upon his knees.’ 

he expression answers to the question 

Whither?, and the meaning is that great-grand- 
sons of Joseph w'ere brought after their birth to 
the supreme head of the family that they might 
be recognized by him as new members of it. It 
is quite natural that this statement should have 
come in later times to be regarded as incredible. 
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Hence in the Samaritan Pentateuch we find the 
reading 'O'y *in the da^ of’ substituted. But if 
this h^ been the original text, as is assumed in 
Kautzsch’s translation of the OT, and bjr Holzinger 
in the Kurzer Edcom. (ad loc,), it is unintelligible 
how such a strange r^ing as the other should 
have arisen. And how does the * also * witness 
against the reading of the MT, as Holzinger con- 
tends? This conjunction really couples the two 
facts that Jos^h lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Ephraim, but also in that of Man- 
asseh. Holzinger further argues that, supposing 
the statement in Gn 60*®** refers to adojjtion, 
Joseph may have adopted Machir but cannot have 
adopted his sons. ‘Machir certainly gained the 
same standing as Manasseh, but his sons did not.’ 
But is it really established as a necessaij con- 
clusion that the narratives found in the ]>atriarchal 
history simply reflect the later history of the tribes 
of Israel ? Is it not rather {lossible that the story 
of Gn 50“** contains an argument against the cor- 
rectness of this recent theory?— Further, adoption 
on the jiart of the mother is clearly expressed in 
the ^\o^ds attributed to Rachel in Gn 30^'** ‘And 
she (Biliiah) shall bear upon niy kncH^ and so 
shall I come into possession of a farnilv from her.’ 

(/>) Not only the beginning of life hut also new; 
sltpft in life were marked by synibolical transac- 
tions. A woman captured in Mar, mIio is chosen 
by an Israelite to be hi& Mife, ‘is to shave her 
head and i>are her nails’ (Dt *J1*-). In this >vay 
she is to indicate that her former state of mourn- 
ing has ceased, and ‘ that .she is about to begin life 
again undei iieM* auspices’ (Driver, Deut. ad loc,). 
It is not possible to discover in either of the two 
I actions ‘expressions ot grief,’ as is done by Ber- 
tholet {Kurzer Udevm. ad lor,). On the one* hand, 
this interpretation is not rerpiired on the ground 
<»f 14*. For in the last-named jiassage andinJer 
16® and Ezk 7*® it is not the simple shaving ofi* 
of th*} hair (Dt 21*-) that is forbidden, but ‘the 
making of a baldiies'^ between the eyes, /.c. on the 
loiehead.’ On the other hand, Bertholet's vieM’ 
of Dt 21*'** is reduced to an impossildlity in view 
of v’.**®. For it is added there tiiat the woman in 
(jiiestion is also to put oil' ‘the laiiiient of her 
captivity,’ which is quite a dilVerent thing fiom 
‘to strii) herself naked like a mourner’ (Bertholet). 
C^»!l^e^|uently tlic three actions described in Dt 
o| iji.. \iia really meant to illustrate the fact that 
a happy change has taken place in the M oiuau’s 
life. It is true that she is still to be allowed a 
Runth’s time to bewail her j)arents. But during 
this .she is not to return to her jirevious absolute 
mourning. This is jiroved beyond question by 
the laying aside of her capti^e garb (v.***“). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
fcpecilied she may liave time to reconcile heiself to 
the transition from the old to the new condition of 
things. Thus her situation during this month is 
a mingling of giief ami joy.— A luiiqiy advance in 
life was very clearly exjiressed by the ‘ breaking 
of the yoke,* a symbolical action introduced in 
Jer -28*® ; cf. Is 58‘', Ezk 30*«, Nah 1*®. 

(c) Symbolical actions which denote a 
of one’s life or its end . — The border of the garments, 
especially over the breast, is rent: e.q. Gn 37'”*®*®^ 
44*®, Nu 14®, Jos 7®, 1 S 4*®, 2 S 1® 3®* 13®* 15®^, 2 K 
2>® (DT-Ji? 5® 11*® IS” 22***, Is 36“ 37*, Jer 36“*- 
41®, J1 2*®, Job 1“ 2'®, Est 4*, Ezr 9®-®, 2 Ch 
23'® 34“ 1 Mac 2*^ 3“ 4®» 6*® ID* 13-*», Mt 26«, Mk 
14®®, Ac 14*^ (Barnabas and Paul), Jos. BJ II. xv. 
4 {yvfijroifs t 4 OT^pva rlov iaS'fyrtav jrcpiepfniyfjdpujf). 
Further, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive article 
of dress, in order to show that one is giving up 
every convenience and every ornament: e.(/. Gn37®*, 
2 S y* 14* 19" 21*®, 1 K 21“ 2 K 6®®, Is 3" 15® 20* 
22** 60* 68®, Jer 4‘ 6*® 49®, Ezk 7*®, J1 1®, Am 8*®, 


Jon 3®-*, Ps 30** 35*» 69**, Job 16*«, La 2*®, Est 4^ » 
Dn 9*, 1 Mac 2*® (Tejne^dXovTO ad/c/cous), Mt 11** (cf. 
3®), Lk 10*®, Rev 11* (cf. 6** trdKKOi rplxivos).* One 
goes barefooted (2 S 15®®, cf. Is 2O®'0 and without 
turban (Ezk 24*^“), or neglects washing oneself (2 S 
12*®). Ashes are sprinkled upon the head: 2S 
13**, Is 58®, Est 4®, Jos. BJ II. xv. 4 (t^s K60aX^t 
; cf. G. Jacob {Altar ah. Parnlhlen^ p. 15, 
where it is showm how the pre-Islamite Arabs 
were also wont to sprinkle ashes ujwn the head 
in token of great grief) ; or one simply sits in the 
ashes : Jer 6-«, Ezk 27®® 28*®, Jon 3®, Job 2® (cf. La 
3***). In this Avay one clothed himself as it w’ere 
wdth ashes (Est 4% cf. Dn 9®, Is 61®), and thus pro- 
claimed in a visible fashion that he w^as indiderent 
to the joy of life. Or, again, the hand might be 
laid ujion the head (2 S 13**, Jer 2®*^), to express 
the fact that the soul >vas bow'ed down by a heavy 
sorrow. One covered the head (2 S 15®^, Jer 14®^, 
Est 6*'-), or at least the beard (Lv 13**, Xlic 3^*, 
Ezk 24*^***“, cf. 2 S 19"T‘» and thereby the mouth, 
ill order to mark oneself as a person who could 
neither see nor speak for grief. Perhaps the 
smiting of the thigh or the breast (Jer 31**, Ezk 
21*^*», Lk 18*®) \vere also meant to express mental 
suflering. 

(^/) A special group of symbolical actions ex- 
pre^^es the eatahUshing of a rdafton between per- 
sons. This is above all symbolized by the giring 
of the hand : 2 K 10** (‘ give me thine hand then ’), 
Ezr 10***^ (‘and they gave their hand’), Jer 50**“, 
Ezk 17*®*', La 5®», 2 Ch 3o®^ Pr 6* 11*® 17*® 22--«. In 

1 Ch 29" the giving of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the plac-ing of the conqueror's feet upon his neck 
(Job 10'-**q. An alliance is likewise cemented by 
the one party laying hold of the right hand of the 
other : is 41*® 45*, Ps 73**® (cf. *80*®).— The con- 
cluding of an agreement \ya> also symbolized by 
a eoinmon mml (Gn ‘20®^ 31", Ex 24**^ 2 S 3-®), and 
it is very natural to find that on such an occasion 
not only bread (Jos 9*^, cf. v.®*^) but, above all, 
salt was eaten. For salt seiw^es to keep other 
articles from putrefaction and consequent destruc- 
tion, and might tliu> fittingly point to the security 
of the agreeiiieiit. The bame is still the ijractice 
among the modem Arabs (d’Arvieux, Mcrkicurdige 
Kachrichten von cincr llcisCy etc., Bd. iii. p. 164 f.), 
and hence the OT sj>eaks of the ‘salt of the cove- 
nant’ (Lv 2*®) and of * a covenant of salt’ (Nu 18**, 

2 Ch 13®**). — The ebtablishing of a connexion with 
a property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (Ps 60*®“ !! 108*®“. See art. Shoe 
in vol. iv.). This is based uuon the fact that 
w’alking upon a piece of giouiia is a sign of pro- 
prietoi>liij». XVe may recall the Roman custom of 
bringing before the prjctor a clod of earth from 
the field which one claimed as his proi»ertv.— A 
certain relation was established also when Elijah 
the prophet cast his mantle u])Oii Elisha (1 K 19***'). 
A special iiieaiiing may be iliscovered in this act, 
namely, tlie investiture with the" prophetic mantle 
(2 K 2*®, cf. Is 20-). So the covering of a woman 
with one’s mantle (Ezk 16®, Ru 3*) expresses the 
intention of becoming her protector excellence^ 
i.e, of marrying her. This is the interpretation 
already given to Ru 3* in tlie Targum (‘and let 
thy name be named [cf. Is 4*] over thy handmaid, 
to take me to be tby wife '), and by Rashi {ad loc. : 
‘this is an expression for marrying’ [jwu pc'*?]); 
and ‘ tliy wing ’ here does not mean ‘ thy protect- 
ing arm",’ as M. Peritz {Ziuci alte arah. Ueberset- 
zungen des I]uvhe.*t liiith, 1900, p. 37) holds. The 
correct view' of Ezk 16® and Ru 3* is confirmed by 

* Perhaps the rending of the garments and the putting on pf 
sackcloth should be regarded as the earlier and the later form, 
respectively, of the some announcement of mourning (so M 
Jastrow ; of. Expos, Ti/nss, 1901, p. 337 i). 
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Arab castom. *The eon who, in the heathen 
period of Arab histo^, took over the widow of 
his father, threw his garment over her. So, 
too, Mohammed cast his mantle over the Jewess 
Saffja, captured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have her in marria<^e’ (G. Jacob, f.e. 
23, where other instances of the same thing will 
found). Other actions m hereby the conclusion 
of the marriage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unless we are to reckon 
among these the loading of Rebekah as Isaac's 
bride with presents (Gn 24®**), and Isaac's con- 
duct!^ of her into the tent of his mother (v.®^*). 

(e) The opposite condition of things, namely, the 
dissolution of relations, is indicated as follows. 
One person takes off another's shoe (Dt 25*** 
OT the wearer removes it himself (Ru 4^^ 

The idea at the basis of this act may be 
explained thus. Seeing that one enters upon the 
occupancy of a field by treading upon it with his 
shoes (see above, on Ps 60^*‘ |i 108'®), the pulling off 
of the shoe indicates the intention of not carry- 
ing out this occupancy. The drawing off of the 
shoe was also, among the Arabs, a special sign of 
the dissolution of a marriage. This is 8ho^\n by 

s w ^ 

the use of ^ l {khul'urL= extract io) for ‘ divorce.* 

‘ The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later times as the symbol of renunciation of 
allegiance. When a ruler was declared to have 
forfeited the throne, it was customjiry to cast off 
the shoe in a solemn assembly* (Ign. Goldziher, 
Zur arab, Philologie, Bd. i. p. 47). A parallel to 
the above-cited passage, Ru 4®'’, will be found also 
in Burton, The Land of Mid ian, vol. ii. p. 197. — A 
very energetic expression for the comnlete dis- 
solution of a connexion consists in the dutkinff off 
the dust from onds feet (Mt 10'® dtcripd^are rbv kopi-^ 
opr6v, ; Mk 6'' itcTivd^are rbu ; Ac 

13®'). — The superlative degree of separation from 
a person may be seen in the covering of his face 
(Est 7®'* ‘and they covered Hainan's face*). By 
this act he was marked as if non -existing. A 
similar symbolical action was practised among the 
Macedonians (Curtius, lY. viii. 22) and the Romans 
(cf. Bertheau-Ryssel in Kgf, exeg, Hdb. ad foe,). 
Similar to a certain extent is the Turkish custom 
of sending a silken cord to one who is condemned 
to death. 

if) Symbolical actions affecting certain classes of 
society.— ~{a.) If a Hebrew slave declined to avail 
himself of the liberty that w’as open to him after 
seven years* service, one of his ears — probalily the 
right one — vxis bored through with an awl against 
the door and thus pinned to it (Ex 21*’'', Dt 15'^). 
This was meant to indicate that the service of his 
ears — i.e. his obedience — must henceforth be in- 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The pierced ear 
is found also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowack, Eeb. Arch. i. 177). 

ip) The office of house steward >vas conveyed to 
one by laying the key of the house upon his 
shoulder (Is 22“, cf. Rev 3^). The investiture 
with the prophetic office is once, too, symbolized 
by Wio giving of a book to eat (Ezk 3'). 

(7) We find quite a number of syml^lical actions 
intended to indicate a man’s rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (Jg 9®, 1 S 9'® lO' 15' 16*®^-, 
2 S 2* 33» 6®, 1 K 1«* 1^, 2 K 23®®, Ps 45® 89®', 
1 Ch 29“, 2 Ch 22» 23", but not Ps 2^). Although 
this practice of anointing princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amarna letters (KIB, Bd. v.. 
Brief 27®®"®* 37®'*), it acquired a peculiar meaning 
in Israel. For the oil which fed the lamps of the 
Mnetuary readily became a symbol of Divine 
illumination, and so a vehicle of the Holy Ghoft. 
— In the second place, the elevation of a man to 


be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
diadem (2 S 1'®, 2 K 11'*, Ps 132'®, 1 Mac 11'*, Rev 
19'^) or a croten (2S 12»®, Ezk 16'» 21*® 23®*, Zee 6*'®, 
Ps 21®, Est 8'®, 1 Ch 20^).-— Thirdly, a ruler w'ai 
acknow ledged by the act of kissing. Thus Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anointed him king over 
Israel (1 S 10'). The kiss, as an act of homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn 41®*'*, but in Ps 2*-, 1 K 
19'*, Hos 13'“*, Job 31*-*^, and the same custom pre- 
vailed among the Assyrians (Schrader, KAT'^ 45 .")) 
and other peoples. — Again, a person may be recog- 
nized as a sharer in rule by being caused to tut ft 
onds right hand (1 K 2'®, Ps 45'® 110', Job 3U'-, 
1 Mac io®--®*, Mt 19f 20*-', Ac 7®®*-, Ro 8*®, He 8» 
12*-, Jos. Ant. VI. xi. 9 : TrapaKa$€(r64yTUP avrify toO 
flip iratdds 'IcDi'd^oi' [1 S 20“] €k de^iufp). Thus Nerc 
made Tiridates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. Aero, c. xiii. : *Juxta se latere dextro 
collocavit '), and Sallust (rfc Bello Jugurfh. xi. 3) 
tells us : * Hiempi>al . . . dextra Adberbalem 
adsedit . . . quod apud Numidas honori ducitur.’ 
Moreover, wdien a person is spoken of wdio stands 
in need of protection, the man w lio stands at his 
right hand is his patron (Ps 16**® 121®*). — Finally, 
the act of intercourse with the concubines of a ruler 
w*as meant to indicate seizure of his sovereignty. 
This was a natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufficiently authenticated by 2S 3’ 
and 1 K 2-**-'*. But it was not necessarily its mean- 
ing, as von Bolden (Com. on Genesis, 1835) main- 
tains with reference to Gn 35“ and 49®, and as has 
been held since by a number of scholars, as, e.g., 
Guthe, GVI (1899) § 1. 4. In these two passages 
the act in question may denote merely a gioss 
violation of filial duty, and the same interpreta- 
tion is put upon it in 28 16*-'", whereas the struggle 
for the kingly sway was indicated by other acts 
(15"^*). It is not to Judah, whose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that intercour.se 
wdth one of his father's concubines is attributed. 

{g) Another group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses thoughts, feelings, and aspirations. — (a) 
The consciousness or the assertion of innocence 
w'as symbolized by the washing of the hands ( Dt 
21®, Mt 27'*^, Herod, i. 35 ; sadapbi x^pas idjp, cf. 
Verg. Aen, ii. 719 f.). — {P) A feeling of aversion to 
a person is proclaimed by spitting in his face (Nu 
1214* 25“*). — (7) Bitterness and anger 

show themselves by gnashing of the teeth (Ps 35'® 
3712 Job 16®, La 2'®, Mt 8'-* 13®*- etc.). Hostile 
desires express themselves in a similar way : one 
gapes with the mouth as if he W'ould swallow a 
person (Ps 35“, Job 16'®, La 2'®*). — (S) Clapping 
the hands is a gesture expressive sometimes of ill- 
feeling (Ezk 6'' 21'’* “ 22*®), sometimes of joy (2 K 
11'®, Is 55'®, Nah 3'“, Ps 47® 98®). -(c) Scoffing 
wonder is expressed by shaking of the head or 
the hands (2 K 19-', Is 37®®, Jer 18'® 48*-’^, Zeph 2'®, 
Ps 22® 44'® 109®®, Job 16^ La 2-®, Sir 13’, Mt 27®®), 
silent a.stonishment by laying the hand upon the 
mouth (Jg 18'“, Mic 7'®, Job 21® 29“ 40’') or pressing 
the lips closely together (Is 52'®*, Ps 107", Job 5'*). 
— (D The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is expressed by putting off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man’s work, but 
also dirty (Ex 3® 'n Jos 5'®, Ex 29®®, Lv 8®“, cf. 
the covering of the feet in Is 6®). —(17) The dreatl 
of looking upon the lioly God found expression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3®® ’n -1519:1, 1 K 19'* 
'n ojn, Is 6® 'n and Verg. Aen. iU. 405 fi*. 

describes the offering of a sacrifice thus — 

* Purpureo velare comas adopertus axnictu, 

Ne qua inter sanctos ignes in honore deonim 
Hratilis facies occurrat et omina turbet.* 

{$) The meaning of the interesting ceremony de- 
scribed in 1 S 7®, when the Israelites, mov^ to 
repentance by the words of Samuel, drew water 
and poured it out before Jahw'eh, is unfortunately 
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not dear. But perhaps we shall not he wrong to 
find in it an expression of humility. Bowed 
down with grief for its sin, the soul melts like 
water before its God (Ps 6’), and prostrates itself 
before Him (Ps 22^ * like water I am poured out,’ 
La 2*“). — (i) Much clearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zee 9^ to the future ideal king, 
naiiiL-ly, tlie riding upon an ass. This is a striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
Fur the ass was the riding animal not of ^xiverty 
(cf. 1 K I’®) but of peace, whereas the horse along 
with the battle>bow is to be expelled from the 
tuture kingdom of God (Zee 9^®, Is 2^ 30^®, Mt 2F 
Jn 18^). 

(A) A connecting link between the symbolical 
actions of common life and those of the religious 
sphere is found in the lifting up of the handy by 
which swearing is symbolized. The iirst instance 
of this meets us in Abraham’s words, * 1 

have lifted up my hand’ (Gn 14^’), and wc have 
noted the same gesture as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passages ; Ex 6® Nu 14^, Dt 32^, 

Ezk 20^ w. 38. « 36’ 44W 47*^ Ps 106" Neh 
I)n 12’ |. To the same category belongs the 
somewhat obscure expression a; or'JB n; (Ex 17’®), 
whether 09 be regarded as a by -form of kq? 
‘ throne,* which to the present wTiter appears im- 
iKjbsible, or whether it is a corrupt form of 
‘standard.’ The latter view seems to us the 
correct one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of God (v.®^), which had once more 
evinced its character as the standard of Jahweh 
by the defeat of the Amalekites (vv.’®“’*). The 
most probable rendering would thus be; ‘With 
my hand on the standard of Jahweh I declare [as 
interpreter of the Divine oracle in v.’®**], War con- 
tinues for Jahweh against Amalek from geneiution 
to generation.’ Sw'earing is symbolized, further, 
by placing the hand under the thigh : Gn 24^* ® 47^. 
See art. Thigh in vol. iv. 

There are also tw’o isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, w'hich are performed not on their owm 
account, but in order to express an idea. We 
refer to the cutting in pieces of the concubine of 
the Levite (Jg IW"), and of Saul’s two oxen (1 S 
11’), both of wliich tokens bear the marks of 
s^^mbol. 

B. Symbolical actions in the beligiovs 

LIFE. — (a) Constant or usual actions. (a) In 
prayer we find, fiist of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (D'95, Ex 9'**- **, 1 K 8®^* 

Is 1* Ps 4421 63», Job ll’»^ Ezr 9*®, 2 Ch d’s**- « ; 

cf . Ps 141*^ La 2’* 3"). This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward as a suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from God. Hence it is intelli- 
gible how' also at times the hands simply (on;) are 
spread out (Ps 143®, La !*’•), or lifted up (Ps 28® 134®, 
Neh 8®, 1 Ti 2®), or stretched forth (2 Mac 3®® irporel- 
P€iv TOLi It is not at all likely that the w’ord 

c'99 ‘palms of the hands’ was chosen because origin- 
ally It was the custom to stroke the image of the 
god (Wellhausen, Bestc'^, 105). Would this have 
been a reason for retaining Q'89 witli the verb 
‘spread out’? It may be noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
act of prayer : e.g. we read, * Then he lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, 0 Allah, mve me 
victory over Nahd 1 * This is a parallel to Ex 17’“' 
(G. Jacob, Altarah. Paralleleny p. 8). — Further, in 

i raying, one practised bowing down (Gn 24®® 47®’, 
K D’, Job 1®®, Neh 8®, Jg 9’) or Imeeling (1 K 8*®, 
Ps 95®, Dn 6’^ Ezr 9»^ 2 Ch Ac 20“ Belt rh 
ydvara), sinking of the head (1 S 1®®, 1 K 18®®, Ps 
^’®, Dn 9®®). There can be no doubt as to the 
idea expressed by these actiona They amount to 
a confession that man humbles himself before his 
Lord and Judge. 

ip) In the act of blessing^ the hand is laid upon 


the head of the recipieni, or at least stretched out 
towards him (Gn 48’S Lv 9®®, 2 K 13’®, Mt lO*®, Mk 
10’®, Lk 24®®). This imposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to symbolize the passing over of the 
blessing from the one party to the other — an idea 
which is expressed by the imposition of hands in 
other cases as well. Cf. the following groups of 
passages : Nu 8’® 27’®, Dt 34®, Ac 6® 13®, 1 Ti 4’^ 
52a, 2 Ti 1«; Lv 16®’ 24’^ Sus Ex 29>®, Lv D etc. ; 
Mt9’®, Mk5®»etc., Rev 1”. 

(7) Other parts of the cultus also provided rich 
material for symbolical actions. To follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in l*s 141® and Rev 6® 8®** as expres'^- 
ing tile idea of prayer ascending to heaven. And 
no less are the other offerings the medium whereby 
such feelings as gratitude or penitence or the long- 
ing for reconciliation w'ith G^ are expressed in an 
unmistakable fashion. For a God who is spirit has 
no need or such offerings for Himself (Ps dU’-* ; cf. 
Is 40’® and Ac 17®®). 

{B) Symbolical actions with a negative purpose 
included, in the first place, the oft-mentioned vxxsh- 
ings (Ex 19’® etc.). Washing oneself is ^ken of 
elsewhere as an act of self-consecration (Jos 3® 7’*, 
1 S 16® ; cf. Odyss. iv. 759), and least doubtful of 
all is this s;^nt^lical sense in the case of Jesus’ 
Avashing of His disciples’ feet (Jn 13”^* )• — Again, 
the circumcision of male children, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Israelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being intended to indi- 
cate that the child in question belonged to the 
religious community of Abraham.— Within this 
community smaller circles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, was effect^ bv means 
of symbolical transactions. In the case of priests 
we read of washing, anointing (see above), etc.. 
Ex 29’ 40’®, Lv 8’-* ®®. Again, the symbolical 
actions whereby the separation of Nazirites was 
proclaimed, are describe in Nu 6’*®’ (cf. Jg 13’- 
Am 2’**’, and Ed. Vilmar, ‘ Die symbolische Bedeu- 
tung des Nosiraatsgelubdes ’ in SK^ 1864). Once 
more, there are symbolical actions, although their 
number is very small, connected with prophets. 
The one action of w'hich we read in this case is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is doubt- 
ful. In 1 K 19’® it is merely in parallelism wiUi 
* Jehu shalt thou anoint to be king ’ that it is said 
‘ and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be prophet ’ ; and 
in lb 61’ it is from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference is drawn ‘ therefore hath Jahweh 
anointed me.’ Consequently 'we hear much in the 
prophetical writings of symbolical actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination. 

(6) Unusual actions in the sphere of religwn . — 
This category does not yet include the writing up 
in public of Divine orades in the way we find the 
prophets sometimes enjoined to do (Is 8’ 30®, Hab 
2® ; cf. Jer 36®, Ezk 24®). For this w'as not intended 
to give publicity to an oracle itself so much as to 
emphasize one quality of it, namely, its impoii^nce. 
W'^ith more reason may this class be held to include 
those instances in which prophets gam a symholicaX 
name to a person or a thmg : e.g. ‘A remnant shall 
return’ {Shtdrf&shUh), etc., Is7» 8»; 7’"* g®*’-’®”; 
30”* ; Zee 11’. For Isaiah, in bestowing upon one 
of his sons the name Shi^Ar-jdshdb (Is 7®), gave an 
emlxHiiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Israel would return to their God ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name w alked the streets, he per • 
formed a symbolical action by the bearing of this 
name. Although silent, he preached a sermon 
whose text was Is O’*. But, m the most proper 
sense, the category with which we are aealing 
has to do with Hie following pa^ges 

The prophet Ahijah tore his garment into 
twelve pieces, to illustrate the Divine determina- 
tion to divide the kingdom of Israel (i K 11®“’**). 
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A parallel to this passa^ was found by *8ome,’ 
as Abulwalid ed. Goldberg, p. 215, lines 

28-30) says, in 1 S 15®^**. They presuppos^ the 
reading vrjin^i and took Samuel toue the subject of 
the statement ‘ and he rent it ’ (namely, his upper 
garment). But the subject of the preceding clause 
Piqn is Saul, as the second of two persons that 
have ^n mentioned is frequently in tne OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Gn 3'®^* 
etc. ; cf. Konig, StUistiky Rhetoriky Poetiky p. 180, 
lines 29 ff. ). But a symbolical action is really re- 
corded in 1 K 20“®^-, where we read that one of the 
* sons of the prophets ’ got one of his comrades to 
smite him, in order that he miglit exhibit by his 
wounds the punishment that kmgAhab had de- 
served. A symbolical character telonged also to 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedekiah 
put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
was to push the Syrians as wdth horns of iron ( 1 K 
22^'). Something analogous is seen in the conduct 
of Tarquiiiius, who struck off poppy heads (Livy, i. 
54) to indicate that his son should deal in like 
manner with the nobles of the city. While tlie im- 
perative Ti? ‘strike* in Am 9^ is not certainly 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Book 
of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 
according to Is 20*'^, the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Egypt ana Ethiopia beforehand, by 
going about half-clothed (cf. 58^**) and barefooted, 
like a captive. We may notice, in passing, the con- 
trast to this presented oy the words of Kev 11® irpo- 
<pTjT€V(rov<n ve^^cpXrifUpoi adKKovs, Jeremiah, too, 
speaks of similar actions in 13^~^® (the journey to the 
Euphrates), 18'*® (the work of the potter), 19^*'® (the 
bottle cast out into the Vale of Hinnom), 25'®*®' 
(the handing of the cup, which is full of Jahweh’s 
fury), 27®®^* (putting on of fetters), 28'®*'® (wearing 
ana breaking a yoke), 32^"'® (purchase of the held in 
Anathoth) ; cf. also the oftering of wine to the 
Rechabites (3o‘‘^*)» tbe building in of great 
stones (43®). In the Book of Ezekiel the follo>\ing 
passages come into account : ch. 4 (the lying upon 
the left and upon the right side), ch. 5 (the cuttmg 
off, etc., of the hair), 12®®^* (the procuring of bag- 
gage appropriate to a captive), (eating bread 
with trembling), 21" <®> (sighing), v.“(") (smiting the 
hands together), {W- 28 ) (£be appointing of two 

ways), 24®®^- (the setting on of the seething caldron), 
37i5ir. sticks which represent the two 

separated portions of Israel). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zee 9-11 tells how he was 
appointed to be shepherd of the sheep for slaughter 
(11^*)» and received instructions to take to himself 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd (v.'®). 

With reference to the above passages from the 
prophetical literature, the difficult question now 
aiises, what w’e are to hold as to the literal perform- 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We will examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to arrive at the correct 
solution. 

(a) As in dealing with other questions, the proper 
course will be to consider the OT data themselves. 
It appears to the present writer that a starting- 
point from which a sure conclusion may be reach^ 
IS to be found in Jer 25'“^*. There we read ; ‘ For 
thus saith Jahweh, the God of Israel, unto me. 
Take the cap of the wine of this fu^ at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to \\ horn I send thee, to 
drink it (v.'®). Then took I the cup at the hand of 
Jahvreh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v.^^), namely, J erusalem 
and the cities of Judah,’ etc. (vv.'®*®®). Now, it is 
obvious that the causing of whole cities and peoples 
to drink cannot have neen carried out literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of this 
transaction runs as if it had been so, we have at 
least one certain instance of a prophetical action 


w'hich to all ap^rance was literally performed, 
altliough its performance is seen to nave been an 
inqtossibility. Jeremiah thus means nothing more 
than that he was stirred up by Ids Divine director 
to a certain action, and that he carried this out in 
his inner life. The purpose meant to be served by 
the Divine commission and the record of it, is to set 
forth the determination of God with the greatest 
clearness. Incidents belonging to the spiritual 
sphere are to pass like an earthly drama before the 
eyes of the hearer and reader. 

The position ,of matters disclosed in Jer 25*®®^ 
furnishes a ground for holding that some of the 
other symbolical actions of w'hich we read in the 
prophetical books, could also have been performed 
onl^' ideally. The prophets, like Jeremiah in the 
above passage, might so relate the symbolical 
transaction as to guide their hearers to the cor- 
rect conclusion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us examine this point in detail. 

Jeremiah records in 13®*^ how he was commanded 
by God to bury a girdle by the ‘ Perath ’ (n-ie), and 
that he carried out this commission. If the con- 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily — and no 
otlier f)Ossibility can be plausibly made out— have 
understood by ‘ Perath * tlie well-known great river 
of Asia, the Euphrates, they must at the same time 
have been awme that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphrates. — Again, the circumstance 
noted in Is 20“’^ that the prophet went about for 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not original. The mention of a de- 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round numbei. 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The form of expression, ‘At that time Jahweh 
spake by Isaiah * (v.-) is extremely surprising, see- 
ing^ that the following words are addressed to 
Isaiah, The form is not at all ex])lained by such 
passages as Ex 9®®, Lv 10", 1 K 12'®, Jer 37®, Hag 
P*®, which are cited by Duhm (in Kurzer Hdcom, 
on Is 20-), for in none of these does any Divine 
message follow, addressed to the iHjrson w’ho is in- 
troduced by ‘by* (n:?). Is it too much to assume 
that the man who wrote the words ‘by Isaiah* 
meant to mark the contents of w.®*® as contain- 
ing nothing more than the report of an announce- 
ment by God? Have we not the same indication 
in the strange form of v.*, wdiere the >vords of God 
are reported in a definite form meant for tiie 
people? Was it not Isaiah’s intention by this 
narrative to call attention to the overthrow of 
E^pt and Ethiopia ? 

liut, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in Hos 1 and 3 was certainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere. By means of the Divinely in- 
spired nanative of the experiences of the prophet 
wdth an unfaithful wife, the ideal relations are 
meant to be portrayed, which had partly been 
realized in the case of the prophet’s Master and 
the people of Israel, and were partly to follow by 
way of punishment. It is true Uiat, even in recent 
times, tnere have not been wanting exegetes who 
have seen in these chapters the record of actual 
experiences (Nowack, D\e Jdeinen Propheteny p. 29 ; 
Valeton, Amos und HoseUy 1898, p. 221 f. ; O. 
Seesemann, Israel und Juda hei Amos wnd Hoseay 
1898, p. 32 ff.). But the objections to this view 
appear to the present writer to be too weighty to 
be set aside. The marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an actual incident, would 
have been altogether too repulsive. And it may 
be remarked, in passing, that what the prophet 
w^ commanded to do was to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom and children of whoredom (1®). 
The notion that ‘ the impure inclinations of this 
woman did not reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after maxriage’ (Wdlhausen, Shizzen und Vorar- 
beiten, ▼. p. 104 f.; BimilarlyW. K. Smith, PrqpAefa 
of lisrad^ p. 181 f., and 6. A. Smith, Book of tho 
Twelve Prophets^ i. 238 f.) cannot be reconciled with 
the text. Onr first main argument may be rein- 
forced by the following questions. Would Hosea, 
even suppHOsing his wife to have been thus guilty, 
have inscribed ner name on the page of history and 
thus pilloried her for ever ? Or would the name 
of his wife have been so much as named, had it 
not been a significant one ? No, the designations 
Gomer bath-dwlayim (Hos 1®) do not really form a 
proper name. We are constantly told, indeed, that 
tiiese designations defy all attempts to explain 
them as appellatives (Nowack, Valeton, et al.). 
But why may not Gomer mean ‘ completion * (Frd. 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, etc. p. 2tj0), or, better, 
‘ripeness* (namdy, for judgment), or ‘end* (cf. 

Ps 7^® etc.)? Why may we not find in diblnyim 
the sense of ‘ double compression * (cf. E. Meier, 
Wtirzehmirterhuch,^' 163 f.; Wiinsche, Erklarung 
des llosca, p. 15 ; Arab. = ‘ coegit *) ? May 

not, then, tne epithet hath-dihlnyim characterize 
Gomer as one wno had to do with two husbands? 
(We may recall the question : ‘ How long halt j’e on 
l>oth knees ? If Jahweh is God, follow him ; and if 
Baal, follow him,’ 1 K 18*-^^). Finally, it would 
surely have been a strange circumstance if Hosea’s 
real wife had had a name composed of two elements 
capable of iKsing explained as = ‘ ripeness or end,* 
and ‘double co]>ulation.* 

Further, Zee IP^* records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with which he 
was to shepherd the peoj)le of Israel, ‘ graciou!>- 
ne&s,’ and the other ‘union,’ ‘community of fate* 
(cf. Ell. Konig, Syntax, § 244c). Would not these 
very names be enough to show to the prophet's 
contem|ioraries that the actions recorded in vv.’*®^* 
were not actually performed ? This conclusion is 
favoured by the circumstance that there is no men- 
tion of the execution of the command given in v.“. 

Of greatest weight for the solution of the 
problem before us are the indications supplied 
oy the prophet who speaks most of symbolical 
actions, namely Ezekiel. The data are as fol- 
lows : — In the first place, in his narratives regard- 
ing symbolical actions, it is only rarely (12*24*®) 
that he states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual performance of these, we find rather an 
account of their symbolical meaning (4'®*- 5® 12*® 
2r-^-‘**). Thirdly, the external performance of the 
charge ‘ thou shalt eat thy breatl with trembling, 
and drink thy water with trembling and despair* 
(12*®), would have lieen scarcely noticeable. The 
intention of presenting clearly the lUvine decree 
as to the final chastisement oi Israel was realized 
by the bare narrative alout a Divine command as 
enectively as would have been the case if the 
command had l»een actually performed. Fourthly, 
God’s command to carry out a symlolical trans- 
action is expressly introduced in these terms: ; 
‘Give to the rebellious house a parable (wd^/idl) 
and say (!) to them. Thus saith the Lord God, set 
on the caldron, and pour water into it,* etc. (24®, 
cf. also 21®**). This, too, favours the conclusion 
that Ezekiel’s statements about commands from 
God to perform symbolical actions, do not differ 
essentially from the parables spoken in 17^® and 
13®®*. But, as a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parables, whose subject is 
the prophet as the representative now of God and 
now of his people. As the representative of God 
he is to smite one hand against the other (21*^), to 
depict the conflict which Jahweh, to His sorrow, 
has to wage against the unfaithful majority of 
Israel (21*^, just as the smiting together of the 
hands is attriDuted to Jahweh Himsmf in 22*®. In 


the same capacity Ezekiel is also called on to depict 
vividly the rejection of Israel, to which Gk>d has 
been compelled to resort by the excessive unfaith- 
fulness of His people (3**"^ 24®®^). Hence, when 
the premhet has to picture forth the highest degree 
of the Divine displeasure, he does so by becoming 
dumb, i.e. by ceasing to act as a reprover (3‘-“), and 
by refraining from articulate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, in order to im- 
press upon the people about him the truth that 
this turn in their fortunes was a just punishment 
from God. This dumbness continued till, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine grace in the person of the pro- 
phet turned anew to the people (33-****), and sought 
to win their love.— Again, as representative of his 
people, Ezekiel is the subject of those narratives 
in which actions of Jahweh against Israel are 
vividly portrayed. This comes out with special 
cleaiTiess in the words, ‘ But thou, O son of man, 
behold, they shall put bands upon thee ’ (3=*®), and 
‘Behold, I put bands upon thee* (4®*). In this 
way the punishment impending from God upon 
Israel is described as inflicted upon the prophet, 
and the purpose of this is evident enou^. The 
exiles who, living far from their native land, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed upon Judah and especially upon Jeru- 
salem, were to have a clear reflexion of the fate of 
Jahweh’s people placed before their eyes. 

Such are the positive grounds for holding that 
Ezekiel’s accounts of symbolical actions, whose 
a(*tual performance is not specially mentioned 
(12* 24**"), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative either 
of Jahweh or of Israel (cf. the present writer’s art. 

‘ Zur Deutung der symbolischen Handlungen des 
Propheten Hesekiel’ in the hireldiem Zeit- 
schrift, 1892, p. 650 f.). The same conclusion, 
however, is supjKirted by weighty considerations 
of a negative kind. For instance, is it credible 
that Ezekiel should literally have lain upon his 
left side for 390 days (4®), t.e. for more than a year ? 
Did the neigh Iwurs count the days? Or*^is it 
likely that he actually baked his barley cakes, 
using human excrement for fuel (4**)? These 
negative considerations have led even Smend {Kef. 
exeg. Hdb. ‘ Hesechiel,* 1880, p. 27) to the conclu- 
sion that ‘it is evident that such a transaction as 
that of 4^'® cannot have lieen literally carried out.’ 
Practically, the same standpoint is occupied also 
W Kuenen {Hist.-crif. Einleitung, ii. p. 258 f.). 
Toy (‘ Ezekiel * in SBOT, 1899), and Huhn {Die 
Messianischen Weissngungen, 1899, p. 160) ; and 
a similar judgment is passed by Frankenberg (in 
Nowack’s Hdkom,, ‘Spriiche,’ 1898, p. 18). It 
may further be noted that Hos 1 and 3 are called 
‘ parabolae’ by Wenrich {De poeseos hehraicce atque 
arahiew origine, p. 152). 

(/3) But in the most recent times there have been 
a number of exegetes who have held that all the 
symbolical actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel 
were externally performed. These scholars fall 
into two groups. The one group is made up of v. 
Orelli (in Strack-Z5cklers Kgf Kom., ‘Hesekiel,* 
p. 3) and Giesebrecht {Die Bemfshegahnng der 
alttest. Propheten, 1897, p. 171), who both found 
their interpretation upon the appearance of literal- 
ness in the language of the passages in question. 
In particular, Giesebrecht simpljr asserts that 
‘ the symbolical actions of Ezekiel cannot be 
understood as mere figures.* But this is no arpi- 
xnent. — The other group comprises the following 
scholars : — Klostermann, in his art ‘ Ezechiel : Ein 
Beitrag zur besseren Wiirdigung seiner Person 
uml seiner Schrift * in SK, 1877 , 391 fit*. ; L- 

Gautier, La mission du prophMe Ezekiel, 1891, 
p. 85 If. ,* Bertholet, in Marti’s Kurzer Hdcom., 
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* Hesekiel,’ 1897, p. 24 f. ; and Kraetzschniar, in 
Nowack’s Hdkom,, ‘Ezechiel,’ 1900, p. v. They 
have come to this conclusion in consequence of 
accepting the hypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostermaiin in the ab<yve- 
named article. Hence it is necessary to examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it can supply 
a ground on which to defend the view that the 
symbolical actions of which Ezekiel speaks were 
literally performed. 

Klostermann’s theory is based on the assump- 
tion that the dumbness of Ezekiel and 
was due to a temporary alalia hrom which the 
prophet finally recovered (33®**-); and that his 
lonn-continuea lying ‘posture (4^**-) was the result 
of hemiplegia (f.c. pp. 417 f., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the following objections : — 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his house and keep dumb (3®^ “), or 
to refrain from articulate lamentation (24*®-®^), 
and to lie upon his left side (4^®), must be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sw-ord (5^*). 
It is impossible to pick and choose amount the 
various records of symbolical actions contained in 
the Book of Ezekiel. If, then, symptoms of dis- 
ease on the part of the prophet are to be dis- 
covered in Ezk 3®^ 24^**^ ana 4^"*, all symbolical 
actions of which he speaks must be traced back to 
some disease of his, and we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
of 3‘-’^- 24^®**- and 4^"® into a causal connexion with 
some pathological habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
be asked whether, among other disordered inclina- 
tions, he had a fancy for using human excrement 
for fuel (4*®). Did he at one and the same 
time suffer from temporary alalia and also have 
the peculiarity at one time of sighing (21®), 
and at another time of crying aloud (v.*®)? If 
the Divine command to refrain from any articu- 
late lament for the dead (24^®) is to be ex- 
plained bv a temporaiy spee^essness, then the 
non-shedding of cears, 'which is enjoined in the 
same verse, must be derived from a bodily idiosyn- 
crasy of Ezekiel. — (/3) It must be observed that 
in 3®^®® Ezekiel speaks not of dumbness in 
general, but of keeping silence with any pro- 
phetic message. This is obvious from the single 
circumstance that, in order to carry out the injunc- 
tion of silence, the prophet had to shut him- 
self up in his house — a course of action which >vould 
have been unnecessary if he had been sufiering 
from tem^rary speechlessness. The same con- 
clusion follows, on the positive side, from the cir- 
cumstance that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (3®®*), and 
that it is to come to an end when his God again 
makes disdosures to him (v.®*). — (7) If Ezekiel had 
suffered from temporary alalia^ this could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose principal 
representatives used to assemble in his house (8* 
14^ 20*). But,* in that case, a new attack of this 
dumbness could have had no symbolical meaning 
to them.— (3) It must truly have been a remark- 
able hemiplegia which compelled the prophet to lie 
for exactly 390-1-40, i.e, 430 days, and thus to 
furnish a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12®®) of 
Israel’s bonda^ in Egypt. —(«) If it was, as 
alleged, a bodily infirmity that prevented the 
])rophet from articulate 'wailing (24®®'®^), he cordd, 
and no doubt would, at least nave expressed his 
grief at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usages. But, as he did not do so, it is 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a bodily indisposition 
but to a higher impulse. What a novel kind of 
alalia, by the way, which had its cessation fore- 
told (3®® 24®®) 1 


Consequently, the view that all the symbolical 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
literally performed, fails again to find any support 
from Klosterniann’s hypothesis about the con- 
dition of the prophet's health. On the contrary, 
in 3“*®® 24®®’®® and 4®’® he is only represented os 
the subject of a symbolical action in tne same way 
os in 5®®- etc. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afflicted witli dumbness. For 
God meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis- 
pleasure against Israel by breaking oil* His reve- 
lations (3®®). Again, Ezekiel is described in 4^® 
as lying, because Israel’s captive condition might 
suitably^ be regarded also as a lying, just as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 3®^) compared to a sitting in isola- 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolical actions may be 
formed of those which depict some feature or the 
future consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called irpoifnjiTclax di* ipyuv (Adrianos, 
Eiaayuyii els rds Oeias ypaipds, ed. Goessliiig, § 130) 
or ‘ types.* But it is (questionable whetlier the 
OT speaks of any actions wiiich were meant to be 
performed with the intention of pointing before- 
iiand to some incident in the life of Christ. This 
is doubtful even in the case of the passage in w-hich 
Adrianos (/.c.) appears with a measure of certainty 
to have discovered a wpoffnjreLa dt ipyuv. We refer 
to Gn 22® ‘ Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son, 
w'hom thou lovest,’ etc. This story is ratlier 
intended to express the notion that the God 'who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human sacri- 
fices in abhorrence. It could all the less have 
been meant to point to the time of Christ, seeing 
that God did not spare Himself the sorrow of 
ofiering His only Son as a sacrifice for the sin of 
mankind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
allusion to baptism, although it might afterwards 
be viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 P 3®*). 
This has been noted also by J. D. Michaelis in his 
interesting work, Entwurj der typischen Gottes- 
gelartheit '\ 1763, p. 37. 

The most familiar symbolical actions of the NT 
(Jn 13^', Ac 6® irlOrjKav aOrois rds ®tc.) 

have been already referred to in speaking of 
symbolical washing and the imposition of hands 
(which see). To these may be added the cursing 
of the /?(7-frec(Mt21*®, Mk 11*®*-), the texts relating 
to 'which are not meant to be a mere * symbolical 
narrative,* as has been recently maintained 'n the 
Thcol. Ztschr. aus der Schweiz, 1899, pp. 228-23S. 
Further, the casting of lots {Xa 1®®) is merely an 
external parallel to the previously (v.®®) mentioned 
prayer; and, finally, the breaking of bread {kMctis 
T oO dpTov, Mt 26®®, Lk 24®®, Ac 2®®) and baptism 
(Mt 28***) have a fundamentally symbolical char- 
acter. See Baptism in voL L and Lord’s Supper 
in vol. iii. 

Liter ATCRK.— This has been indicated in the body of the 
article. £d. KoNIG. 

RELIGION OF EGTPT.- 

Introduction. Official religion and popular faltlL 
L Cosmogony. 

(A) Creation of the world. 

Q) Supposed reciprocal relation between deities and men. 

(2) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 
acts: (a) separation of heaven and earth, (6) 
origin of the sun, (e) origin of gods and men, 
animals and plants, (d) methods of creation.— 
a series of buths, artificial construction, {y) 
procreation. 

(8) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 
words. Supposed connexion between an object 
and its name. Creation by inarticulate ■ounda a 
late conception. 

Destruction of the world. 

) Supposed allusions. 

(2) A dmuge checked by the Deity. 

(8) Bt’s partial destruction of the human race. 
iL Thboods. 

(A) Historicaldevelopmentof the power of particular gods 
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(1) Wont of unity in the Egyptian religion. 

2) The nome gods. 

3) Attempted reformation by Ameno]>hi8 iv. 

(aS Changing fortuneM of tbe prmciiiai gods. 

(5) DoppeUjatiQera amongst the gods. 

?6) Uncertainties due to our lack of complete information. 

List of g^8. 

^1) Native Egyptian deities. 

i2) Foreign deities : (a) Libyan, (d) African, (e) Asiatic. 

f3) DeifiMinen. 

(4) The popular gods. Partition of the great gods, (a) 

heaven and earth, and the heavenly bodies, (6) 
stone worship, (c) worship of high places, (d) cult 
of springs and streams, (e) animal worship, (/) 
worshi]> of plants and trees, (g) dty divimties, 
(A) veneration of buildings. 

(5) Peilled abstract notions. 

lii. Tiir CriiTPH. The daily temple rituaL 
iv. CONCKITIOXS OF A FUTURE UFE. 

(1) ^otion8 connected with the sun and his 24-hourB’ 

course. 

(2) Dwelling'place of the gods. 

(3) Realm of the dead variously placed : (a) above the 

earth, in heaven, (A) under th^ earth, m iHiat, 
(e) on the earth, in the Plain of Aalu. 

( 4 ) The Osiriun doctrine of immortality : (a) the Osiris 

myth, (A) later inlluen<-es of sun-god m\ths, (r) 
Judgment in the world be\ ond, (d) the Book of the 
Dead, etc., (e) principal features of the Osirian I 
faith. Part-souls. 

Literature. 

Introdm tifm . — In studying the religion of ancient 
Kgypt \\ e encounter a plieiioinenoii w Inch it has in 
'■oiiinion itli almost all religions. Two forms of 
concejitioii may lie distinguished, which started 
from tlie same principles and exercised a perma- 
nent intluence upon one another, but wliich at tlie 
same time e.\hibit a number of radical dillerences 
in the view they take of Divine tilings. These 
two are, respectively, the otiicial religion of the 
upjier classes, and the popular faith. It is true 
that the dill'erence is not so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsewhere, since the Egyptian religion 
wa** "in*\er subjected to a systematizing jaocess 
and a logical e^tablishing of its various dogmas, 
butah\ays remained in a fluid condition, so that 
even the oiiicial religion was thus pei maiieiitly 
exposed to poweiful influence from the side of the 
popular conceptions. 

The sources of information of which modern 
invest igal ion can avail it>elf in seeking to arrive 
at a knowledge of the otiicial religion of ancient 
Egypt are very copious. It is the subject of the 
iiiseriptions on temples, and of almost all the texts 
found in tombs and on monuments (including the 
religious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead. Ear fewer materials have to be taken 
account of in estimating the popular religion. Its 
adherents belonged in general to the poorer classes, 
who were not in a position to erect any tine 
monuments. Besides, in tbe texts they destined 
for publicity, such persons almost uniformly em- 
ployed the teniiinology and the formuhe of the 
otiicial monuments, even in cases where they’ 
understood the dogmas in view ditterently from 
th^ priestly colleges of the great sanctuaries. In 
order to recover this realm of ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our main resources are a series of 
ill-executed sepulchral steles and rock-inscriptions, 
sjioradic passages in the temple texts and those 
concerning the dead which show traces of popular 
influence, and in which, notably for instance in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, the popular doctrine 
could occasionally not be passed over. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a rn'eat secret. Lastly, we have to 
take account oi the statements of the classical 
writers, who, like their count.rymen that were 
settled in the Nile valley, were brought into con- 
tact less with the priests and the upper classes 
than with the great mass of the people proper, 
so that their ac'counts reproduce priiiiarOy the 
notions of the latter. What iiolds good of these 
Greeks applies also to the Israelites, who, if they 
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acquired information or received stimuluh from 
Egypt, must have derived these from the middle 
cla^s or the lower orders, and nut from study 
of the doctiines in the temples which were so 
difficult of access to a non-Egyptian, or of the 
inscriptions which must have l^en almost always 
unintelligible to a foreigner. 

Under these circumstances, it null be necessary 
in the present article to lay more emphasis on 
these popular notions than it has been usual, in 
view of the above described meagreiiess of the 
sources, to do in descriptions of the Egyptian 
religion. But, on the other hand, o>\mg to the 
want of materials and the constant interpenetra- 
tion of the two forms of conception, it becomes 
impossible to treat the two apart ; the dillerence 
between their points of view can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course of our exposition. 

i. Cosmogony. — (A) Creatum of the world . — (1) 
From the earliest times from which we possess 
Egyptian religious texts down to the period when 
the ancient polytheism gave way to the Christian 
faith, the relation betw een Divinity and humanity 
was thought of by the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
as recipioeall}’ conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity food, diink, clothing, a dwelling-place— the 
things which the Deity, who shares in all earthly 
qualities and needs, requires for comfort. The 
Deity gives in return such benefits as lie can dis- 
pense — long life, endurance, joy, victory over 
enemies, health, and the like. If either party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set free from 
any counter obligation. Man oilers only to that 
god who shows hiiuself helpful to him ; the god 
favours only that man ho does him some service. 
Thus in the inscriptions the god says to the king, 

* I give thee victory in proportion to thine olier- 
ings,’ and the kmg threatens to discontinue his wor- 
ship if tlie god will not bestow long life upon him. 

As in every instance where similar notions are 
cherished, this way of thinking led in Egypt to 
the continuaiiee of a polytheistic system. Upon 
I the a'^sumption that only one or only a few gods 
' existed, oi that their supremacy was universal, 

[ it was dillicult to conceive how, in view of the 
eonllictiiig interests of diflerent individuals, any 
decisive pres>sure could lie exerted ou the Divine 
will by a particular sujqiliaiit. This was more 
practicable if a man could apply to special gods 
who had to be coiisideied in relation to only 
or only a few individuals. Then, when he had 
obtained the gocal graces of these, he could leave 
it to them to accomplish their will in the circle 
of their fellow -gods, or to bring it at the proper 
moment under the notice of a higher gwl. The 
kings of the gods were accessible, if necessary, 
to tiie Pharaohs and their court ; the sphere of 
their activity was far too exalted to permit of their 
rendering continuous help to ordinary mortals. 

In this way the notion that every family and 
every locality or province possesses and must re- 
tain for itself its special deities, persisted for 
thousands of years, and was never absolutely 
suppressed. At no time was there a religious 
system in which every Egyptian was bound to 
believe ; the belief in the gods always exhiMts a 
{larticnlar form and development in the diflerent 
divisions of the country, the so-called nomes (see 
below, p. 182 ^). 

It is quite recently that historical lienee has 
come to recognize the above characteristic of the 
Egj'ptian religion. Only some thirty years a^ 
it began to be urged and demonstrated that, m 
order to obtain a correct view of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individual 
conceptions and individual deities, instead of set- 
ting up a priori principles. Up till then it had 
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been the fashion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professealy pro- 
found but in reality perfectly unintelligible pan- 
theism, or some other religious system, and to 
support such pretensions by sentences of the in- 
scriptions tom from their context. From the 
point of view of scientific inquiry, the ancient 
Egyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
particular religions and separate spheres of ideas, 
which one has to follow in their development, 
unconcerned at first witli the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated. The time may come w’hen it may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into con- 
nexion wdth the various elements that gave birth 
to the Egyptian j>eopleof history ; with the Libyan 
aborigines, the conquering Ramites, and the Semite 
peaceful immigi*ants. But at present the materials 
at our disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Egyptian religion are 
already so numerous that in the interests of the 
progress of science any multipl3dug of them is to 
be aeprecated. 

(2) The variety of ways in which myth-forming 
speculation could view one and the same event 
forces itself at once on our observation when we 
essay a survey of the most important of the 
Egyptian mj’ths intended to explain the origin of 
the woVld anti of gods and men. It will be lie^t 
to commence our studj’ of the religion of Egypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the ancient Egj'plians 
about religious questions, w’hich exhibit resem- 
blances to, or dillerenees from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed among the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient Egj’ptians, as with 
other peoides, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the lieings that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beginning, but w^ere created. Not, 
indeed, out of nothing, but out of a Iluiditv which j 
the Egyptians called Xu^ and which may l»e com- I 
pared with the Vhaos of the Greeks, While this ' 
filled the universe, there w’as, as a text expresses 
it, ‘not yet the heaven ; not yet w’as the earth, not 
3’’et W'ere formed tlie good aiul the evil serpents.’ 
Or, as it is put in an iii'*cription in the pyramid 
of a king belonging to the 6th djmasty (Eepi I. 

1. 663 f.), i.e. r. 3606 B.C., ‘not^^et was the heaven, 
not j’et the earth, men w’ere not, not 3 "et boi^i were 
the gods, not yet was death.’ 

(a) In tliis primeval mass lay hidden tlie germs 
of the future world, hut no text as j^et discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the E^^'ptiaiis 
to form a clear and harmonious picture of tne re- 
lation of these germs to one another. It is onljr 
as to particular points that we have indications. 
Thus, according to a widely diffused notion, in 
primeval times the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
female), reposed in the close embrace of the earth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male). Besides the 
primeval fluid, Nu, there existed, according to 
E^ptian ideas, prior to the creation, one deity, 
who appears sometimes alone as a male god, and 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls into existence from Nu the 
world that is to be. The means employed are very 
variously described, but they maj' be conveniently 
divided into tw’o great categories, namely, arts and 
words. — Amongst the myths belonging to the first 
class the most popular is that which describes how 
the creating deity forced his way betw’een heaven 
and earth, tore tnem from their embrace, trod the 
earth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with his arms. For the most part, it is Shu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 
taken at times by Bes (Petrie, Hawara^ pi. 2). 


e possess numerous pictures (es{»eoia11y from the 
peritxl c. 1500-1000 B.C.), showing, with slight 
variations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. For the most part, the act is repre.sentcd 
as just completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut» 
supports herself on her hands and feet, and so 
arches herself over the earth-p)d Seb, who is still 
falling. A niiml>er of other deities are generally 
to be seen, noUibl3^ the gods of the Osins circle. 
These are regarded as the children sprung from 
the union of Seb and Nut; they were gradually 
generated, but first made their appearance at the 
moment when their parents w’ere torn apart. 

Other pictures show a somewhat later scene in 
the process of creation. We see the earth-god 
lying wearied on the ground, while the separating 
god stands over him, holding up the goddess of 
heaven with his hands. To ssivo himself from 
fatigue, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
aid : these either hold up particular })ortions of 
the heaven, or even form points of support for the 
arm.N of the god himself. — A variant of this legend 
found it unworthy of tlie god that he should him- 
self iwrmanentiv pla3’^ the part of an Atlas, and l»o 
tliiLs hindered from exercising his jnnxer in otiier 
wa3"s. Accordingly, we are told how the giul 
erected four bifurcated supports — one each in tlie 
north, the south, the east, and the west — to bcMr 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensure the 
stability’ of these supports, upon whose exist •*n(*o 
the continuance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each to guard it. It is the notion <if 
the^e supports that underlies the figures of the 
four pillars which, in some pictures of the separa- 
tion scene, appear beside the god. The names of 
the supporting deities are variousl3’’ given. At 
times the.v are the usual deities of the regions of 
liea\ en : ilorus for the south, Set for the north, 
Thoth for the west. Septi for the east; at other 
times the place of these gods is taken by godde-^'^t's. 
But the four sujq»oits iiiaik the end of the woild; 
and, when the I’haraoh desires to empliasize the 
f.aet that he is the lord of all laiuU, lie deelaies 
that he rules ‘ to the siipjioits of the heaven.’ 

The goddess of heaven is for the most part 
thought of as a woman, hut at times also as a cow — 
twoloniis which from the point of \ iow of Eg3'ptian 
mytholog3" are really identical. For in tlie Nile 
valle3' in 'general the only purpose served h}’ the 
goddess is to be the mother and nurse of the 
future god. The natural s3'm1iol for tins among 
an essential I3" agricultural people w’astlie domestic 
animal that was most common, the cow, w'hieli 
lienee a])pear.s as the form of manifestation of 
piactically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activit3'. If, for instance, the Egyjitiaiis desire to 
represent the king drinking from the goddess, in 
order to imbilie, along with her milk, the immor- 
taUt3" inherent in her, they introduce bim in 
contact sometimes wdtli the breast of an antliro- 
pomorjdiic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
COW'. Even when such a Divine iiur.se is portrayed 
in human form, she is not infrequently provided 
with a cow's head, in order to indicate w'ith corre- 
S|K)ndin^ emniiasis her most important function 
(ef. c.r/. ^aville, DeirelhaharU ii. pi. 53). 

On the body of the gtaldess of heaven the 
celestial bodies move to and fro, the sun b3' day, 
the stars by niglit; hence she is often deiiict^ 
with her whole hotly studded over with stars. 

While in the above instances the deity of heaven 
always ajipears as female, there is another series 
of cosmological conceptions w'here a partition into 
a female and a male form takes place. We meet 
with these from about B.C. 1500 downwards, and 
it is quite possible that they originated at the 
date j'lst mentioned, for during this period the 
w'hole Egyptian m3rthology is ruled by the effort 
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to divide an far as possible all divinities into a 
male and a female form of manifestation. This is 
bound up with a phenomenon that appears even in 
the language. When the Egyptians wish to ex- 
press a totality with the utmost possible clearness, 
they write both the masculine and the feminine 
of the word, thus exhausting the genders of a 
language that has no neuter. Thus they say 
* every male and every female death,* * every male 
and every female disease,* when they mean all 
forms of death or of disease. In like manner they 
seek to exhaust the totality of the notion of any 
parti(;ulnr deity by emphasizing the male and the 
female form of manifestation. This partition of 
the divinity is in most instances the result, not 
of a logical development of religious processes of 
thought, but of an artihcial formation, the female 
supplementary l>eing obtained simply by adding 
the feminine sutlix -t to the name of the inale 
deity. Thus from 0er was derived a IJer-t, from 
11a a Bd-t, etc. (see p. 184^). 

In thus partitioning the deity of heaven, they 
nsuall}’ thought t)f the female form as overarching 
the ujiper, inliahited, side of the earth, M*hile the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both being thus placed at a distance, either above 
or below, the earth-god Seb. Starting from this 
eoneej>tion, the rising of the sun is occasionally so 
ilepK'ted that the subteiTanean god of lieaven hold'* 
up the sun at arm’s length, ^^hile the t yiwcepJiaH 
that have to greet the rising sun oiler their praises 
to it. 

Occasionally, although rarrly, the sex of the 
deities of heaven is reversed, the urijK^r heaven 
lieiiig male and its counterpart female. Thus in 
texts of the 13th cent. u.c. the ri'*e of the sun in 
the under 'world is so depicted that the male god of 
the heaven of day hands the bark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the nightly heaven'*, as she 
stands upon the spnerically conceived under world. 

(h) The alove ascribed cosmogonic conception i.s 
connected with another, intended to explain the 
origin of the sun, but to which we have as yet 
only brief allusions. One of these is found in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formulae, whose purpose is to procure, for the de- 
ceased, entrance into the world beyond and autho- 
rity there. In pronouncing these the deceased is 
to identify himself with certain deities, and to en- 
deavour to obtain advantages by pointing to this 
iietitious identity. One of the chapters (541, which 
we can trace back to about the year B.c. 2500, l)egins 
thus : * I am the double lion of the egg of the great 
caekler, I guard the egg which the god Seb drops 
from the earth* (cf. PSBA vii, p. 152, xv. p. 288). 
This double lion is the horizon. Here sat, accord- 
ing to Egyptian notions, back to back two lions, 
V liich represented yesterday and to-day, the issue 
of the sun from the under woild and liio entrance 
into the upper world (cf. Toniheau de Ramses IV, y 
ed. Lef^hure, pi. 40), and whose charge was to 
uard the sun as he rose between them. The sun 
iinself is often called ‘the egg of the great 
cacJvler,’ while this cackler, again, is the eartli- 
god, who was supposed to have let fall, i,e, laid, 
the egg. Hence he hod assigned to him as his 
sacrea animal the goose, which he frequently bears 
upon bis head in those pictures in which he is 
introduced in human form as a man. How he 
conceived the egg is not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a coffin of c. 1*200 B.c. (Lanzone, 
Diz, d% mit. pi. 159] points to the explanation. 
Here we see the earth-god strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven till his erected phallus 
points to his mouth. That is to say, he must have 
impregnated himself, and the sun portrayed behind 
him is the egg which he will detach from himself 
as the result of this act. 


Alongside of the myth of the great cackler which 
in the form of a goose lays the san-egg, runs 
another, according to which the sun- and also the 
moon-egg are fashioned by a deity upon the potter’s 
wheel, a process in which it is especially the by- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptah-Tatunen (relief 
at PhilfiB, in Roscllini*s Mon, del cultOy pi. 21), 
that we find engaged. To Ptafi is attributed also 
the creation of the wliole world, in which r6le he 
is called ‘the OTeat artificer,’ so that in this instance 
we have to think not of a crude t(‘aring apart of 
the primeval mass, but of an artificial constructhjn 
of the universe. In this work the god had a 
number of coadjutors, the so-called Uhnumu or 
‘formers.* These are little, dwarf -like, deformed, 
thick-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of Ptah, or, at a later period, also 
of Ila. Images of them were frequently put in a 
grave along with the corpse. As thej- had once 
co-operated in the forming of the world, they 
would now in the world be\ ond devote themselves 
to the reconstruction of the deceased, and help him 
to attain to a new and everlasting life. 

(c) But the creation of the world was a subject 
of far less interest to the Egyptians than the origin 
of the living beings and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, animals and plants. But in the 
myths connected Avith this subject we meet again 
with that want of systematizing which shoivs it- 
self everywhere in the Egyptian world of ideas. 
\S'e have statements as to the origin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no finish^ story of 
creation such as we find, for instance, at the be- 
ginning of the Bk. of Genesis. It is this inability 
to <-oinhine individual notions into a 'whole that 
exjilaiiis also how it was pote^ilde for the numerous 
particulai .statements to maintain their existence 
side by side in s<]Mte of their contradictions. Since 
it was not requiied to unite them into a harmonious 
system, there Avas no need to separate duplicate 
legeiuU, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
elements. 

For the most part, one Avas content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or that god as 
creator. Thus, c. 15i»U B.C., it is said of Osiris 
(stele in Paris, Bibl. Xat., published by Ledrain 
in Mon, egypt, de la BibL Knf. pll. 21-26 ; cf. 
Chabas, Rev, arch, Xiv. i. 65ff., 193fi,) : ‘He formed 
Avith his hand the earth, its water, its air, its plants, 
all its cattle, all its birds, all its Aving^ fowl, all 
I its reptiles, all its four-footed creatures.* Again, 

I AA’e read of the ram -headed god Chnum; ‘He 
created all that is, he formed ail that exists, he is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,* ‘he 
fashioned men, he made the gods, he was father 
from the beginning,’ ‘he is the creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains,’ * he formed a male and a female 
of all birds, fishes, Avild beasts, cattle, and of all 
AA’orms.* In another passage the god of Thebes, 
Amon-Rfi, is celebrated as ‘ the father of the gods, 
the fashioner of men, the creator of cattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit trees, the 
former of the grass, the giver of life to the cattle.* 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or temple 
I diif’erent deities are hailed as creator in almost 
I identical terms, Avithout any sense of contradic- 
tion. It is seldom, however, that one gets beyond 
general language ; and above all it is impossible to 
establish a fixed order in the succession of creative 
acts. Sometimes it is gods that first come into 
Mng, at otW times men, or again animals or 
plants, etc. 

id) The choice of methods of creation, again, is 
left to the difi’erent deities— nay, one and the 
same god adopts one method according to one 
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author, and another according to another, (a) 
ilelatively most frequent is the conception of crea- 
tion, after tlie analogy of earthly conditions, as a 
series of births. A god and a goddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development ; these unite 
and have children bom to them, who in their turn 
are gods. But gradually their posterity degener- 
ates, becoming demi-go^s and at last men. To 
avoid the difficulty of having to postulate the pre- 
existence of two deities, a myth, which recurs from 
the Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemies, 
makes only one god pre-exist, namely Turn, who 
by means of Onani fonned the tirst divme pair, Shu 
and Tefnut (Pyramid Pepi I., 1. 465 f. = Mer-en-Ra, 
1. 528 f. ; PamT. Brit. Mus. 101 88, Budge, ‘ On 
the Hieratic Pai>yrus of Nesi-Amsu’ in Archrologia, 
lii., 1891 ; cf. Pleyte, AV. de trav, rel. d VEffypt, 
iii. p. 57 IF. ; Budge, PSBA ix. p. lilt*. ; Brugsch, 
Eeligion der alien Aeggpter^ 470 f. ; and, for the 
creation myth, Wiedemann, Urq^ll^ ii. p. 57 ff., 
where a collection will be found also of further 
ancient statements bearing upon the same circle of 
conceptions.). Then were born to Shu and Tefnut 
the god Seb and the goddess Nut, who were the 
parents of Osiris and the gods of his group, whose 
children multiplied u]K>n this earth. This gene- 
alogy shows that the Onanistic creation was placed 
before the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making their appear- 
ance as grandchildren of the pre-existing god. 

It was not only gods that originated from a 
primeval deity by the instrument^ity of Onani; 
men also were formed in the same W'ay. In the 
tomb of Seti I., founded c. 1350 B.C.| there are 
portrayed (Leps. Denkm, iiL 136**) the four races 
of men, which, according to the Egyptian view, 
peopled the earth, and which are characterized as 
the fiocks of the sun -god Ka. They are the 
reddish-brown 'men,’ i,e, the Egyptians : the dark- 
yellow Asiatic Semites ; the black negroes ; and 
the whitish -grey Libyans. According to the 
accomjjanying inscription, these beings were cre- 
ated by another form of the sun -god, namely the 
hawk-headed Horus ; the negi’oes by Onani, the 
Egyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the shoot- 
ing torth of his eye, i.e., apparently, by his w arm- 
ing beams. 

A i^Teat creative pow’^er is attributed also in other 
inscri]>tious to the tears of a deity. They jday 
a part in the most diverse periods of Egyjitian 
history. There are other texts besides the alxive 
which trace the origin of the Egyptians to them. 
But then the sun as well brought other things into 
being by his tears. ‘ When the sun w eeps a second 
time,’ we rea<l in a papyrus of c. 800 B.C. (Papyr. 
Salt, No. 825 in London, tr. bj[ Birch in EP vi. p. 
115), 'and lets w'ater fall from his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, which pursue their task in 
flow’ers of every kind, and honey and wax are pro- 
duced instead of water.’ Further products of the 
tears of the sun-god Homs are cloth-stufis, wine, 
incense, oil, the most varied objects used for oiier- 
ings, which, accordingly, are designated ‘ the eye 
of Horns.’ The tear of the goddess Isis, which 
falls into the Nile, causes the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings to the land abundance, 
w'ealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears but other fluids from the 
body of a deity have creative power attributed to 
them. Froni the blood that issued from the phallus 
of the sun-god when he cut himself, sprang, accord- 
ing to the Book of the Dead {chs. 17. 23), two gods, 
Ru (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who henceforth 
remained in his train. After the slaughter of the 
bull, in which Batau, who in the fable of the Tw'o 
Brothers (composed c. 1300 B.C.) is conceived of as 
almost a divme being, had incarnated himself 
(Papyr. d’Orbiney, pi. 16, L 8 ffi), two drops of blood 


fell upon the earth, and from these sprang tw^d 
great trees, which now served Batau as an einlKxli 
ment. — Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
When saliva nows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-god and falls upon clayey soil, Isis forms from 
these materials a serjieut, which at once assumes 
life, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-god ( Wii deniann, EaL of Anc, Egypt ^ 6411* ). 

The root idea is the same in all these instances. 
In every part of the body of the god, in eveiy'thing 
that proceeds from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, something Divine and therefore capable of 
development and life-producing. 

if) A further way to the formation of living 
beings was found in tlie artificial methods attributed 
to the gods. We have already had occasion to men- 
tion how Ptab, the god of Memphis, w’as supposed 
to fashion the sun-egg on the potter’s wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view* that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram -headed god Chnum 
fashioned the king and his ka upon a similar 
wheel (relief at Luxor, in Ma^.j^ero, Hist, anc. i. 
p. 157). If no w'heel w’as available, the god was 
capable also of forming human beings in a simpler 
w’ay. When the sun-god, in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (Papvr. d’ Orbiney, pi. 9, 11. 6 - 8 ), found 
his favouiite llatau alone, and desired to furnish 
him with a w'ife, Chnum * built ’ a w'onian for him. 
Since the latter owed lier origin to a god, she w'as 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman in 
the whole land, and all gods were in her. The 
word ' built ’ has here for its determinative the 
picture of a man erecting a wall, so that the 
Egyptian writer thought of an actual construction 
of a woman — a manner of origin for wliich the 
reconstniction of the dismeinl>ered body of the god 
Osiris sujqdied him with a fitting analogy, for after 
this reconstruction the god at once acquired new 
life (cf. p. 195*). 

( 7 ) Procreation is another process which is not left 
out of account by the ancient Egyptians in con- 
nexion with the formation of man. It is employed 
alx)ve all by the sun-god when his eartlilv repre- 
sentative and son, the Pharaoh, has to be brought 
into being. In each successive case the god assumes 
the hirni of the present occupant of the throne, 
unites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future ruler (see the detailed re])resentations 
in Naville, Deir el hahari, ii. pll. 47-53). This 
l>elief in the Divine origin of the monarch was held 
fast doiivTi to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave himself out as the son of .liipiter 
Anion, he was thoroughly accommodating himself 
to the notions of his E^ptian subjects. The 
rani’s horn, moreover, which, in conformity with 
this origin, shows itself in the pictures of Alex- 
ander and his successors, has its prototype in the 
ancient Pharaohs, who (so, above all, iSeti I. at 
Abvdos) likewise, as sons of Amon, bear this horn. 

lor the most part, the king is satisfied with one 
god as his father ; but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh claims a plurality of 
heavenly fathers. Thus Ramses ll. makes the 

f ods of Egypt declare that they had generated 
im as their son and heir, while the goddesses tell 
how they nursed and brought him up, so that in a 
sense at least they performed maternal functions 
for the monarch. 

(3) In all the forms of creation hitherto dis- 
cussed, some act of a deity is re<^uired in order to 
call something new into being ; it may be w act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, etc. But, side by side with these, there was 
a considerable series of myths which did not regard 
any active exertion on the ^lart of the creator as 
necessary, but attributed the result simply to 
speech^ the uttering of words. 

The Egyptian assumed— and this is a very im 
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K)rtant notion from the point of view of the 
li story of religion — that an inward and indis- 
Boluble connexion subsists between an object and 
its name (cf. Wiedemann i. 573 ti., and 

in the Mu^on^ xv. 40fi«). £very thing has a 
name ; without name is no thing, and without 
thing no name is conceivable. Thus the name 
becomes an imperishable component of the Ego, 
on a footing of enquality with soul, form, heart, 
etc., and its continued existence is indispensable 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god correctly is 
sure of his favour. When the gcmdess Isis suc- 
ceeded by her wiles in inducing the sun-god Ita to 
M'hisi>er to her his real name, she thereby obtained 
the |K>wer of this god and became the supreme 
goddess. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call a demon by name was safe from any 
further harm at his hands ; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who named it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
j lower over the god, so did acquaintance with a 
man's name give power over him. Hence it w^as 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enem}^ who could make use of it in connexion 
witli magic, and only required to introduce it into 
a formula to bring disease and death ujion its 
bearer. The anxiety to escajie such a result was 
sometimes so keen that the Egyptian bore two 
names— one civilian, by which he was called in his 
ordinary' life, and one sacred, which was introduced 
onlj' into religious texts, in the hope that its holy 
environment would avail to save its bearer from 
destruction. We meet w’ith analogous notions 
among various peoples, it being sometimes the 
case that even the man himself does not know his 
real name, for fear of his inadvertently betraying 
it. The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
tliis, but the true name was uttered only in the 
narrowest possible circles. In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god lla, the god himself is made 
to say, ‘ My name >vas uttered by rny father and 
my mother, and then was it concealed in me by 
my jiarent that no spell might be formed to 
bewitch me.’ For these reasons it is often said of 
the great gods that their name is hidden, and 
from the se^'ond millennium 13 . C. downwards the 
Divine name Amon was explained to mean ‘the 
hidden one,’ as if the word had been derived from 
the root dni67i=*to be hidden,’ ivhich indeed is 
not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave rise to quite a number of creation 
myths, w hich all go b^k to the same fundamental 
idea, however they may diti'er in details. The 
moment the deity in the exhilaration of his 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig- 
nated by that word springs into being, even if it 
should happen that the \rord in the p^ticular 
instance has quite a different meaning. The word 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in it made its appearance, the word had 
assumed the form corresponding to it, and co- 
existed now with its notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destruction of the human race, will 
best show how' the Egyptians record the process of 
creation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, ‘ I give thee authority to send 
forth thy messenger (Aa6), then originated the ibis 
(Aa6i),’ or ‘ I let thee turn (dndn) to the peoples 
of the north, then originated the cynoc&phalus 
(dTidn).’ Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the object, in which case a 
lesemblance of sound sufficed to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is said, ‘I let 
thee comprehend (dnA) both heavens, then origin- 
ated the mo4n (ddA).’ 


Especially in the later periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, from the 17th cent, downwards, such theories 
of creation, which in the earlier literature occur 
only sporadically, find favour, until in the Ptole- 
maic era a perfect passion for them sets in. Long, 
fantastic, occasionally unconnected, setiological 
myths bring the god into the most diverse situa- 
tions, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring into being one or another portion of 
the Tnateria of a particular sanctuary. And 
in such myths as little concern is displayed for 
logical connexion as for grammatically correct 
derivations (cf. e.y. the legend of the winged ^olar 
disc at Edfu, tr. by Brugsch in Abhandlungen dcr 
Gottinger Akad. xiv. ). 

The god w‘ho, above all, created by means of 
words, was Thoth ; who appears sometimes, as at 
Hermopolis, the principal seat of his w^orship in 
Upper Eg^'pt, as exercising this function on his 
own initiative, at other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator proper, for whom he 
speaks. This was a r61e to which he was specially 
called, as lord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most pow^erful magical formula?, g^ of 
wisdom. Since he knoAvs what is correct and 
gives it correct expression, he comes to be also 
the god of wisdom, w^ho, along with his two em- 
bodiments, the ibis and the cynocephaltiSf is revered 
above all the gods by scholars and devout students 
of magic. 

In ^1 the ancient Egyptian literature knowm to 
us, actual words require to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation. The notion that xnarticu^ 
late sounds, his laugh and the like, could produce 
the same results, meets us first in the latei Greek 
papyrus - literature of the Hellenistic and post- 
Christian period, and then in the Gnostic wTitings 
(cf. Maspero, Etudes dc niythol, ii. p. 376). How 
far this belief is older than Hellenism cannot be 
determined. At all events, there is a connexion 
betw’een it and the strange statement of the 
Church Fathers that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
paid Divine honours to flatulence and to the onions 
that caused it (Jerome, xiii. in Is 46 ; cf. Clem. 
Alex. X. 76 ; Minucius Felix, Get. 28 ; Theoph. 
Ant. Oct. i. 15 ; Grig. c. (Jeh. v. 36). 

The Egyptians liad at their disposal a w^ealth of 
materials "l^aring upon the above doctrines, wdien 
it Avas desired to record the causes and the course 
of creation, but — to emphasize this point again 
and once for all — they never succeeded in harmon- 
izing the particular conceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of cosmt^gony. 

(B) Destruction of the world. — (1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the creation 
of the w’orlid, they know far less about its de- 
struction, or even about a partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this w’orld appeared 
to the ancient Egyptian in a light so fair that in 
general he w^as unable to conceive of a time when it 
should be no more, and >vhen no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on the banks of the Nile. It is 
true that recent investigators, founding upon some 
statements of a Saitic priest reported by Plato 
{Tixnccus, 22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a Itolief in a great world-conflagration. 
But the truth is that in the passage in question 
what is said is that, if a conflagration of the w qrld 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect Egypt by its 
inundation. Egyptian papyras - passages which 
have been cit^ for the same purpose (Ebers, 
Papyrus Ebers, p. 15), contain equally little to 
bear out the contention built upon them. They 
tell of a fire which threatened to be fatal to Homs, 
the son of the goddess Isis, and which Isis ex- 
tinguished. But there is no thought here of a 
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oonflajrration of the world, but of a local fire, pre- 
sumably in a hut in the Delta where Homs 
hapi^ned to be at the time. The means, again, 
emj^oyed by Isis are little suited to the extin- 
guishing of a world-conflagration (see Schaefer, 
Ztschr, XXX vL p. 129 If.). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge that threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at least parts of it, is contaimwl in a pai)yrus of 
c. 1200 B.c. (Leps. Denknu vi. 118, 11. *f-39 [the 
tr. by Pierret in iltvihs 1 ff., is not free from 
errors]), which contains a liymn of praise to the 
pantheistically conceived Deity. Here we read : 
‘ Thine («c. the god’s) ovei-flowihg water [lit. ‘ Th}' 
spreading -itself- out*] rises to the heavens, the 
roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
jackals are upon the mountains [*.«. the jackal's 
which, according to an Egyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the sun-god, have been conijtelled to 
retire l>efore the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Horns covers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowing water covers the circuit of 
all quarters of the heavens and of the sea. A 
scene of inundation would all lands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way which tliou as«iignest 
them, they pass not over the bounds which thou 
settest them, (the path) which thou openest for 
them. ’ The Deity, that is to say, saved the world 
from destraction by the deluge, and now by his 
providence prevents a recurrence of that event. 

(3) Anotlier text treats of the destruction of a 
portion of the human race by the Deity, against 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
category of so-called Deluge legends in the wider 
sense of the term. We have this legend in two 
copies in Theban kings’ tombs belonging to the 
period B.c. 1400-1200 (Lefebure, Tmnheau de 
Sf^ti /., part 4, pll. 15-18, Tomheau dc Ram^e3 
JIL, ])11. 2-5 : cf. Bergmann, HierogL Inschriften, 
pll. 75-82 ; Naville in TSBA iv, p. 1 ff., viii. p. 
412 ff. ; Bnigsch, lieJiqion, etc., 436 ft*., and Die 
nette WeHnrdnunq, Berlin, 1881 ; Maspero, Le^ 
Origincs, 164 ft*. {Dawn of Civilization, 164 ft*.]; 
Wiedemann, Religion, etc. [Eng. ed.], 58 ft*.). 
There is a further allusion to this myth in 
Papyrus Sallier IV., of the Kamesside period (cf. 
Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes ct n^fnstes, 
Chalons, 1870), which contains a list of the days 
of the year, with an appended note as to whethW 
they are to be considered lucky or unlucky, and a 
record of the mythological occurrence which gave 
them this character. This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir : ‘ Unlucky, unlucky, unlucky ! Go 
not out in any wise on this day. It is the day on 
which the eye of Sechet grew terrible and filled 
the fields with desolation. On this day go not out 
at sundown.’ The same occurrence is in view also 
in the plates of "lazed clay which exhibit the lion- 
headed goddess Sechet, with a huge eye introduced 
behind her. These were intended, in all proba- 
bility, to protect their owners from a fate similar 
to what then befell guilty men. Their pretty 
frequent occurrence down to a late period proves 
that the legend in question not only found its way 
occasionally into Egypt, but had wide and long- 
continued vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god R& 
ruled over gods and men. But men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into ^old, and his hair into lapis-lazuli. 
When Ra noticed how men were thus inclined 
towards rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest 
of the gods to Heliopolis to take counsel as to 
counter measures. The gods advised him to send 
forth his eye, the goddess Sechet (the sun in its 
consuming strength), a^inst men to destroy them, 
althongh the rebels, filled vdth fear, had already 


begun to seek refuge in flight. Ra followed theii 
counsel, and Sechet slaughtered mankind, wading 
for several nights in the blooil of her victims, from 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt to Helioi>oIi& 
But Ka quickly repented of having instigated this 
massacre. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
goiide.ss to complete the task assigned her, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He caused l>eer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the goddess saw this next morning, and 
found the fiebU flooded with it, she rejoiced, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and could not 
recognize men. Thus mankind was rescued ; but 
Ra was dissatisfied with himself, because he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. He^ saw in 
this a token of his weakness, and determined to 
alxiicate his sovereignty voluntarily before a new 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
out, on the back of the cow of heaven, for the 
Mediten-anean coasts. At this spectacle men were 
seized with contrition. They besought Ra to re- 
main with them and destroy his enemies. But 
the go<i went on his way, men followed him, and, 
when it was morning, they came forth with their 
bows and joined battle with the enemies of the 
god Ra. Then spake Kfi : ‘ Your transgression is 
forgiven. Tlie slaughter (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf) compensates the slaughter (which 
my enemies intended against me).’ In spite, how- 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, Ra did not con- 
tinue to dwell with them. He lietook himself to 
higher regions, created the Fields of I’eace and 
the FieUL of Aalu, and settled many men tliere. 
Then he handed over his sovereignty of the earth 
to his son Shu (who was likewise a sun-god), 
called into being a numl>er of sacred animals such 
as the ibis and the cynoeephnlns, and charged 
the earth-goil Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
which must be charmed by means of magical 
formuhT — In these details, which are not ex- 
plained bv tlie legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recollection of other myths, in 
which the serpents api>eared as om>oiicnts of the 
sun-god, and with which the author assumed on 
acquaintance on the part of his readers. 

ii. The GODS. — (A) Historical development of th^ 
power of particular gods. — (1) We Iiave already 
remark^ that the Egyptian religion was not a 
unity. Nor did it form a concentrated system 
any more than the Egyptian State. The latter 
had originated in early times from a number of 
small State.s, which either peaceably or as the 
result of conquest had become united under a 
single ruler, witliout thereby making a conqdete 
suirender of their fonner iiideiicndence. To these 
ancient petty States corresjjoiided the later so- 
called nomes (Egyp. hesp), of which there were 
generally reckonea 22 for Upper and 20 for 
Lower Egypt. The number undeiw^ent not in- 
frequent variations, ailjacent nomes being some- 
times united for administrative purposes, while 
at other times particular nomes might be par- 
titioned owing to rights of succession or other 
causes. Nevertheless, these nomes, especially in 
Upper Egypt, continued to he the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era down to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only a 
political but a religious point of view. In their 
principal city stood the temple of the chief god of 
the nome, and here the conception and the worship 
of this higher bein^ developed themselves independ- 
ent of the religious development in other parts 
of E^pt. The cultuR, however, was not confined 
to this nome god ; worsliip was ottered in his temple 
to other gods as well. In this way groups were 
readily formed, a goddeee and a son or a large? 
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family being assigned to the god, or the latter was 
conceived as tlie 8Uj>renie deity, with a circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did his cult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same nome or in other tem^des of the same 
metropolis. The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tutelary lord who had the first 
claim upon the inhabitants in all specially import- 
ant matters, and, alxive all, when their common 
interests were concerned. 

(2) The authority of the nome god was not so 
firmly estaldished but that it might be over- 
shatlowed, even in his own nome, b}’ other deities, 
id though such an experience was relatively rare. 
Tims the god of the Thinite nome was originally 
Anher. At a later jH^riod, Osiris, the god of the 
city of Abydos, in the same nome, gained such pre- 
poinlerance that he btep]>ed into the place of Anher 
in the nome cult as well. In the Thebaid the 
principal role ajipears to have been played at first 
bv Mont (Ment), the god of the ancient metropolis 
I lernionthis. With tlie a<lvance of Thebes and the 
proiiing importance of its temple of Amon, the 
latter l^came from the 12th dynasty onwards the 
jirincinal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
waned more and more during the Saitic period, 
the prestige of its god also sank in the nome, and 
the signitieance of Mont once more revived. 

In other iiistanees nome gods were able to extend 
tlieir worshij) beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vince. Thn*^ shrines were occasionally built to | 
their own gods by men who had migrated from one 
nome to another. If these shrines were richly 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attach 
themselves to the nei\ly introduced cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter back, in such cases the 
gods wdio from of old bad been in jKissession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage at the intro- 
duction of the new divinities so long as these made 
no claim to auj»reniacy over tbeni>elves. But cults 
of this kind, whose introduction was due to private 
persons, had no imi>ortance outside a limited sphere. 
The authority of a nome god increased in far 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves to the rank of Pharaohs. The god 
bail procured for his prince the supreme power in 
Egypt, and thereby showed that lie was mightier 
than the other nome gods. Tlie maintenance of 
liis cult was consequently the primary duty of the 
royal bouse and of all the courtiers and "otticials 
connected >\itb it, not indeed in the sense that an 
otlicially prescribed State cult was introduced, but 
one that had the force of consuetudinary propriety 
in view' of the religious notions which had been 
cherished from olden times by the now reigning 
1 Miaraonic house. But similar considerations would 
gain over other Egyptians also to the new' cult, 
and move the various priestly colleges to grant it 
admittance into tlieir temples. This advance in 
the honours paid to some particular god, follow’ed 
by a decline when the pow er of the dynasty from 
that nome decayed, may still be traced, by aid of 
the inscriptions, in the case of Anion, Bast, and 
other Divine figures. With other gods the change 
of ])restige has taken place prior to the commence- 
ment of the literary tradition accessible to us. In 
primitive times, for instance, great sig 4 ifioance was 
possessed by the jackal-headed god Ap-uat, who 
was ultimately regarded as the nome god of Slut. 
Ills image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, and the jackal’s tail, in allusion to his cult, 
was, dow'n to the latest times, worn by the 
Pharaohs, attached to their girdle behind, as a 
symbol of rule. In the course of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-uat receded ^ite into the background 
in the cult. In the Old Empire he still held the 
place of one of the chief gods of thd dead, in the 
Middle Empire even this prestige begins to decay. 


and under the New^ Empire in almost every necro- 
polis his place is taken by another jacfcal-god, 
Anubis, who, in the train of Osiris, the god of the 
dead, obtains ^owin^ signiticauce in the concep- 
tions of the under world. 

(3) In all these instances a ixilitical development 
of Egypt, originally quite apart from religious con- 
siderations, had brought w’lth it as a logical conse- 
quence a change of faith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherw'ise, namely, w'hen 
Amenophis IV. sought at one bound forcibly to 
raise to the chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
disc, worshipped as one of the natural bodies — a 
cult w'hich under his predecessors had been slowly 
growing in importance. The rest of the gods w'ere 
to take only a secondary place, if indeed the 
attempt was not made, as m the case of Amon, to 
prevent their worship altogether, and to damage 
the god by destroying his name in inscriptions, 
etc. This violent revolution had no success. After 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily lost interest in his god. The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his w’orship survived in only a few places, and even 
there to only an insignificant extent. 

(4) In order that tlie heavenly figures should en- 
joy Divine authority, it was not necessary for them 
to be the chief gods in one of the nomes of Egj’pt ; 
the enormous number of Egyptian divinities is 
itself suiiicient to exclude such a supposition. 
Some of them even enjoyed widespread regard 
throughout Egj'pt, without ever havmg possessed 
any such local authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the w’hole country have no place among 
the Dome gods, as for instance the goddess of 
Truth Maat, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
Qapi, and, al>ove all, the principal god of his- 
toncal Egj’pt, Ka. This sun -god w'^ indeed 
specially worshipped at Heliopolis, a city which 
was called after him by the sacred name Pn-Iia^ 

‘ house of Ra,’.but the nome god liere w'as originally 
not Ra but Atum (Turn). The latter is likewise 
a sun-god, w’ho even in later times alw’ays enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ra, an attempt being 
frequently made to represent him as a partial form 
of Ka, namely, the god of the evening sun. For 
his veneration over the wiiole of Egypt, Ra is in- 
debted, accordingly, not to any local authority 
]>o.sse 38 ed by him, — as a city Heliopolis never had 
any very great importance, — bub to the doctme 
concerning him and to the development of religious 
conceptions in the Nile valley. 

In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
was concentrated in Upper Egypt, and which, it 
w'ould appear, succeeded only gradually in con- 
quering tlie Delta, Ra plays no considerable rOle. 
Even under the 4th dynasty, wdiich had its resi- 
dence at Memphis, not far from Heliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the accession 
of the 5th dynasty these conditions are changed. 
A fabulous story, dating from c. 2000 B.C., makes 
the first three kings of this dynasty to have been 
the ofi'spring of the god Ra by the wife of a priest 
of Ra in an otherwise uiiknow'n place of the name 
of Sachebu. How old this legend is we cannot 
tell, but it is certain that from the 5th dynasty 
onw'ards all the Pharaohs give themselves out to be 
sons of Ra. Nevertheless, the god d<^ not at first 
appear very frequently in the inscriptions, although 
king Ra-en-user of the 5tli djmasty already 
caused a great sanctuary to be erected to him at 
Abusir (cf. Aegyp, Ztschr, xxxvii. 1 ff., xxxviiL 
94 tf., xxxix. 91 if.). It is not till the time of the 
Middle Empire that Rft is mentioned with ever- 
increasing frequency, and that the conception of 
the speci^ly close relation between deity and son 
begins at the same time to infiuenoe the conception 
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formed of other sods. This leads, for instance, in 
the ease of the Theban Amon, to a complete amal- 
gamation of the old god of Thebes with the sun- 
god — a result which finds outward expression in 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Amon-R&. But, even when this 
new name is not employed, the simple name Amon 
is always during this period to be understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. The same 
happen^ with other Divine figures. Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name (Sebek- 
R&, and the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is influenced by solar notions. In the first 
millennium B.C. practically the whole of the more 
important E^ptian cods became more or less 
clearly defined sun-cods, and processes of thought 
derive horn the solar faith were allowed to influ- 
ence even the conceptions of the gods of the under 
world w’'ho were connected with the Osirian doc- 
trine of immortality (see lielow, p. 195^). 

But, although the nature of the Egy ptian deities 
was in later times prevailingly solar, we must be 
careful not to carrjr inferences from this back to 
earlier periods. W e can trace the progress of the 
process oy aid of the monuments, and are not at 
liberty ofi hand to place the result at the beginning 
of the development of Egyptian religion. 

(5) In consequence of the independence of the 
various nome go^, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the circle of the higher 
powers. In his own district each nome god is at once 
creator, preserver, ruler of the world, quite untram- 
melled by similar pretensions on tlie part of his 
Divine neighbour. The Egyptians never attempted 
to remove the logical contradiction that thus arose. 
Quite the reverse ! In taking over a foreign god 
to a ne>v nome, they calmly took over al^ his titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that in this way 
a Doppelganger to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome. The only concession oecasionally 
made in favour of more systematized thought was 
that deities of this kind Avere declared to be essen- 
tially identical or emanations of the same Divine 
notion, without, however, the further step being 
taken of abandoning the assumption of an inde- 
pendent individuality for each particular form. 
Especially in later texts it is often asserted that 
the nome or temple god bears in other places 
the names of the local deities, but one must not 
infer from this, as has frequently been done, e.g. 
even by Brug^h, that the forms in question are 
actually identical. Such statements are merely 
intend^ to characterize the particular god as the 
possessor of all Divine power — a position which in 
other places might quite well be attributed to any 
other who was the ruling deity there. 

(6) In principle, then, the nome gods have equal 
importance, they may of them, if the occasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them ; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a diflerent form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. The material 
at our disposal does not indeed always give us a 
trustworthy picture of the actual conaitions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places of worship and temples survive and 
have b^n already excavated. Our views are thus 
subject to constant shifting when new texts and 
monuments emerge from places that had not been 
previously examined. Chance plays so neat a 
part in the matter that it is quite possible that 
pods at present scarcely known to us had great 
importance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms which are frequently named in our sources 
on(*.e possessed only slight significance. Here, as 
little as elsewhere m Egyptological questions, are 
we at liberty to forget that, in spite of the wealth 


of monuments that have survived, their number is 
relatively small considering the thousands of years 
of Egyptian history, and hence their data must 
be used with caution in drawinjg inferences as to 
ancient conditions in general. This must he kept 
in view in judging of the following list of the most 
important Egyptian deities. These are the forms 
of which the extant texts principally speak ; and, 
alxive all, they are those which jiossessed the 
greatest interest for the nations of antiquity out- 
side Egypt. 

(B) List of gods:^l. Native EarPTiAy 
DEITIES. — Ra is the god of the sun, \vho, conceived 
of as a man, or as a man Avith a haAvk’s head, guides 
the heavenly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
and thus blesses mankind, although at times he also 
shoots forth consuming fire (his e^'e is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 182). The centre of his worship 
is Heliopolis (Egyp. An [Heb. |k] or Pa-Ba, tJr. 
'HXiouroXcs [Heb. n's]), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built tiim a great temple. For the 
most part he stands alone, but occasionally an 
artificially formed consort (see above, p. 179*), Rfi-t 
(Ra-t-ta-ui), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the cult of Rfi resemble the conical stone in 
which among others he embodied himself at Helio- 
polis. In the time of the Old Empire huge build- 
ings were erected to him in the form of a fiat- 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best Imown of these was that erected by king 
Ra-en-user at Abusir (see above, p. 183**). 

The god pursued his course in the heavens by 
ship. Two Darks, bearing the names Madet and 
Sekti, are generally attributed to him; in later 
times he is su]>posed to use a special vessel for 
every hour of the day. The name of Ra is associ- 
ated Avith numerous legends Avhich depict him as 
a king decaying Avith age, against Avhom gods and 
men rebel, but Avho alwavs emerges victorious from 
the resulting conflicts. The texts name a number 
of other sun-gods along Avith and often confused 
AAUth Ra. Of these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important — 

(1) HoFai.~Our treatment of this god is rendered 
difficult by the circumstance that under this name 
were undJjrstood tAvo deities, who Ai^ere originally 
quite distinct, although afterwards they passed 
into one another : Homs, the son of Isis (see below, 
p. 194^), and Homs the sun-god. The latter, again, 
IS separated into a numl»er of independent indi- 
vidual forms, which are distinguished by additions 
to the name Homs. Thus we have ; 

‘Horus the ancient,’ of Letopolis; 

‘ Homs of the tAvo eyes,* of Shedenu in the Delta ; 
^er-chmt-an-ma, * Horus in the condition of not 
seeing,* of Letopolis ; ffer-em-chuti, ‘ Homs on 
the horizon,’ the Greek Harmachis, at Tanis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great sphinx 
of Gizeh is his symbol ; ^er-nub, Hhe golden 
Horus,’ who is regarded especially as the midday 
sun ; j^er-hehudtij * Homs of Edfu,’ whose symbol, 
the winged solar disc, used to be placed as an 
omen-averter on temples, steles, etc. Then, again, 
Ifer-ka^ ‘ Homs the bull * ; ffer-deshevt ‘ the red 
Homs’; Her-dp-shetu^ ‘Homs the revealer of the 
secret,’ ansAver to the planets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
which were thus thought of as solar forms.— 
is a later-formed female complementary form of the 
male Homs (see p. 179*). 

(2) Chepera, * he that becomes ’ (Germ. ‘ der Wer- 
dende’), is primarily the morning sun. A Turin 
text declares : ‘ I am Cheper& in the morning, RA 
at midday. Turn in the evening,’ but the three 
deities just named are usually thought of in 
pretty much one and the same way as=:the sun in 
general. 

(3) Tom or Atnm is the god of Heliopolis, and 
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is frequently regarded as the creator ; he is por- 
trayed mostly as a man with the crowns of Egypt. 
A great temple dedicated to him was situated at 
the modern Tell el-Maskhuta, and known as Pa- 
Turn (* house of Turn/ the biblical Pithom; cf. 
Naville, The Store-eity of Pithom^ London, 1885). 

(4) Shu appears, above all, as creator, and at 
Thebes and Memphis is named as one of the 
Egyptian kings of the gods. His female consort 
ana twin sister is the lion-headed Tefnut. The 
notions cherish^ regarding this goddess, and 
esr>ecially her genealogical place in the Egyptian 
religious system, underwent numerous variations. 
In the myths she does not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(5) Aten, *the sun’s disc,* of whom we have spoken 
alre^y (see p. 183^), is, in contrast to Ka, not an 
anthropomorphic form, but the celestial body itself. 
He is portrayed as the solar disc from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. These end in 
hands which reach down the signs for life, power^etc. 
Amenophis IV. (c. 1450 B.C.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling god in Egypt, called himself in honour 
of him Clnt(nrhuyen-dten^ 'splendour of the solar 
disc,’ and huilt him a great temple at Tel el- Amama 
in Central Egypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
ThelKis. Apart from the prominence it gave to the 
new god, the henotheistic {not monotheistic) refor- 
mation of this king made little change in Egy]»t. 
The organization of officials remained the same (cf. 
Baillet, Ucc, de traw reL d VEfJitpt. xxiii. 14<»ff*.), 
and so did the cultus and the religious formula', 
in which the ancient Divine names were simply 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. In 
numeious hymns, touched with poetical feeling, 
which have been found in the tombs of el-Amarna, 
tlie god is hiiiled as beneficent star, bringer of light 
and heat, rejoiccr of man and l»east, creator and 
nouri'^her of all thintrs and lieings, the only deity 
that is worthy of veneration, etc. As a matter of 
course, no myth is attached to the nature god 
hinibCif. 

Amon of Thebes was presumably at first a god 
of the reproductive natural force which generates 
animals and jdants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Hernionthis and Min of Koptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root mew 
( = * stand’), the allusion l)eing to the erected 
phallus. At a later period Amon blends more 
and more with the sun-god (see above, p. 184»), 
and thus arises Amon-Ra, who is now hailed re- 
peatedly in hymns as creator, dispenser of nourish- 
ment, ete. More and more he arrogates the 
functions of other gods, and is first invoked in a 
henotheistic sense, and then designated pantlie- 
istically as god of the All, the other gods being his 
members and parts. During this period the custom 
originated of deriving his name from amen (* to be 
hidden ’), the idea being that his true name, i,e, his 
real nature, is concealed (see above, p. 181"). He is 
portrayed as a man with a high feather crown. 

At Thebes Amon does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and their 
son Chunsu. There is thus constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
always remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient Egypt 
that a god, like^ a man, ctows old and dies. In 
order to secure, in spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is supwsed to generate by his wife, 
who is usually also his sister, a son like himself, 
who, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her wno> had been his own 
mother, a son like himself — he becomes, as the 
Egyptians say, Ao-muf-/, ' husband of his mother,’ 
*-who success him on his death. Strangely 


enough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 
But this is probably due, not to any real immor- 
tality being attributed to her, but to the meagre 
significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 

Besides the triad, we find in Egyptian tciuples 
mroups of four or eight, and especially of nine 
deities. The composition of these groups rests 
upon a variety of principles: at times the fonns 
have actually a close connexion, at other times 
one of the gods is regarded as king, the others as 
his court, etc.^ Pre-eminent in this class is the 
ennead of Heliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mytholomcal system co-operated, and which then 
exercised an influence mion other temples as well 
(cf. Maspero, Et. de myth, ii. 337 ff. ). In place of 
a single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a small, while others have a still larger 
number. 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a human head 
or that of a lion, had a temple of her own to the 
south of Karnak in Thebes ( Benson -Gourlay, The 
Temple of Mut in Asher, London, 1899), where she 
passed for queen of heaven and eye of Ra, and 
where numerous lion- headed statues were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. 186"), particularly 
by Amenophis III. and Sheshonk I. Instead of 
her we occasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Amon. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymous 
go<ldess of the under world, Amenti, ‘she who 
belongs to the realm of the dead.’ 

Chunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
god [cA«c?? 5=‘ pass through,’ here with reference to 
the motion of the stars]. He bears upon his 
hawk’s head a moon-crescent and sun's disc, and 
the mention of him runs parallel with that of the 
other moon-deities (Thoth, Aah, etc.). In later 
times he becomes the god of healing, and falls 
apart into two forms, ‘ Chunsu, the beautifully 
resting one,’ who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, and * Chunsu, the executor of plans,’ who is 
sent out by the other as phy^-^ician and magician. 
To the first of these a great "temple was erected at 
Karnak by Ramies III. and his successors ; the 
latter had a small sanctuary beside it, which is 
mentioned as late as the Ptolemaic era (cf. Aegyp, 
Ztschr, xxxviii. 126). 

Ment was worshipped at various places in the 
Thebaid ; he has a hawk’s head, solar disc, and 
the Amon featliers, and in the Theban period of 
Egyptian history he is regarded especially as the 
god of war, to whom the Pharaoh, as he sets out 
tor battle, is comi»ared. His embodiment at 
Erment is the Bacis (see below, p. 190»). 

Min [formerly read Chem or was the god 

of Panopolis, koptos, and other places; he pre- 
sents himself as an ithyphallic man, and is viewed 
as the god of procreation. Harvest and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and he 
often coincides with Amon ka-mutf, as the god 
who constantly reproduces himself and thus lives 
for ever, 

Chnum or Chnnphis, the ram-headed god of the 
cataract region, is creator of the world, which he 
fashioned upon the potter's wheel, and of human 
beings, whom he ' constructed.’ By his side appear 
the goddesses to be presently mentioned, Sati and 
Anukit. In addition, we find occasionally coupleil 
with him the frog-headed goddess Hekt, who is 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down- 
wards, without our being able, however, to fix hei 
exact significance. At all events, she played a par! 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Christian-Coptic era by her sacred 
animal, the frog. 

Ptah (Gr. ^Ba.) was the god of Memphis, and, 
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as such, well known to the Greeks, who for un- 
known reasons call him Hephcestos. Herodotus 
visited and described his temple (Herod, ii. 99, 101, 
121, 176). Ptah appears in mummy form, swatlietl, 
with only the head free ; the feet are placed upon 
the sign for truth. In Memphis he was regai-ded 
as the first king of the country and as creator, a 
role which at Phil;c is assignee! to Ftah-Tatunen^ 
a combination of I’tah and Tanen or Tatunen, a 
eleity who makes his appearance especially in 
Nubia, and who, as earth-god, recalls the Eg>’ptian 
Seb (Keb). Ptah is also combined witli other 
deities so as .to form new special gods. Thus we 
have Ptah- Atcv-cn -pet, ‘Ptah solar disc of the 
heaven,* who illumines the earth with his rays; 
Ptah-Nu, the father of the gods; Pfnh-IJrtjU, 
Ptah the Nile; and, above all, Ptnh-Solarts, to 
whom Ptah-Sokaris-Oftiru,Ptah-Osiris, and Sokaris 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem- 
phis is com[»obed of Ptah along with Sechet and 
their son Nefer-Tum or Imhetep (Imfithes). 

Sechet (Sechmet) is a lion-headed sun-goddess, 
who, under the title of ‘the eye of Ra,’ slaughters 
ll«a's enemies. In her essential significance she 
coincides pretty nearly with the lion-headed Mut 
of Thebes, Tefnut, Pacht of Si>eo8 Artemidos, 
and the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a man whose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from which we may infer that he 
was a god of the regeneration and reawakening 
of nature, although tliere aie no specific details of 
this in the inscriptions. Imhetep, ‘ he who comes 
in peace,* is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
fitting cap upon his head. *^He generalljr appears 
seated, with a rolled-up papyrus upon his Knees. 
In earlier times his figure does not seem to occur, 
but in the later New Empire, and, above all, in the 
Saitic period, numerous bronzes of him are found, 
notwithstanding which he does not become any 
more prominent in the texts, where he is intro- 
duced as a learned god. — For the associates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 179**. 

Sokaris, conceived of as hawk-headed, is pri- 
marily a sun-god. His principal festival fell at the 
winter solstice, and in the Ptolemaic period was 
celebrated on the morning [at an eanier period 
perhaps on the evening] of the 26th of Choiak (cf. 
Brugsch, Eev, ^gyp» i. 42 fL), He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the necrojiolis 
of Memphis (where there is still a reminiscence of 
him in the name Saqqarah), and thus became 
blended on the one side with the Memphitic Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the dead, Osiris, 
whose symbols were, in consequence, often assigned 
to him. 

Nechebit of Eileithyiaspolis, the vulture-formed 
tutela^ goddess of Upper Egypt, generally ap- 
pears in company with ^e serpent-formed tfat’-it 
of Buto, the tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt. 
The combination of tne two stands for the empire 
of the Pharaoh, who united both their spheres of 
authority under his sway. 

Hathor, ‘ the house of Homs ’ according to the 
later etymology, is mentioned times without num- 
ber, and had her principal temple at Denderah. 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthful 
gatherings. Her sacred animal was the cow, in 
consequence of which she occasionally appears with 
a cows head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently cow*8 ears. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
world, and yet other Hathors are the seven female 
bein^ who made their appearance at the birth of 
a child and, like our fairies, foretold its fortune. 

Sebak (Suchos) appears with a crocodile’s head 
or as a crocodile, under this same name, how- 




i ever, we must distinguish at least three different 
I deities. In the first place there was a sun-god, 
I who is combined with Ra and makes his appear- 
I ance pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side witn the 
I sun-god Aroeris. Another tSebtik constitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris. Finally, there is a 
Seliak who is regarded as the god of evil. His 
sacred animals were the crocodiles, which were 
supposed to be the associates of Set in the under 
world, and which in most of the noines of Egypt 
were hunteii to the death. The centre of worship 
of a Sebak who was well disposed to men con- 
tinued till a late period to be the Fayum. 

{2) FOJiElGX DEITIES, —The Egyptian gods 
during the nourishing period of tlie country’s 
history* w’ere not exclusive. They admitted into 
their number su(‘h of the gods of neighlKiuring 
peoples as had lieen found to be jKiwerful and 
capable of resi'^tance. It is a sign of deterioration 
that such a cour&e was not tollowed with the 
Greek and Roman deitie-s. who had no place 
assigned to them in the temple cult, but hail to 
be content with the worship of certain circles of 
the people who would regard them as special gods. 
In the lirst millennium n.c. the Egyptian religion 
w*a3 too ossified to permit of its assimilation of 
new' ideas. And this all the more liecause at this 
very time an archiii/ing tendency made itself lelt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 25th 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formulm 
are in "the most unmistakable fa<^liion sought out 
and employed once moie. In earlier times it w'us 
different. "Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then worshipped in the Nile valley along w'ith 
the native gods. 

{a) From the Lihynnfi the Egyptians, in invading 
their future settlements presumably liorrowed the 
goddesses Neith and Ba^t, who at the lieginning 
of Egyptian history play a considerable })art, then 
recede entirely, and co'ine forwaid once more in 
the Saitic period (from B.C. 790 onw'ards). 

Bast appears pre-eminently as the local goddess 
of Buliastis in the 1 )elta. w’here she had a sliare in 
the cult of the jirincipal temple (Naville, Bubastis, 
London, 1891 ; Festind Unit ofOsorkon IL, London, 
1892). She is portiayed with a cat’.s head, and, 
like all lion- and cat-fieaded goddesses, is rcganled 
as an embodiment of the sun. She plays no con- 
siderable part in the mythology. 

Neith W'as thought oi as an armed wroman, with 
bow'^ and arrow' in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sais she w'as w'ell knowm to the Greeks. In myth- 
ology she is regarded as the mother of Ra, and 
then becomes blended w’ith Isis, along with wdiom 
she plays a role in the Osirian festivals, wdiich 
under the New' Empire had one of their centres at 
Sais. The Libyans of the time of Seti I. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith uj)on their arms and w'ove 
it into tlieir clothes (cf. Mallet, Le culte de Neith 
d Sais, Paris, 1889 ; Petrie, Naqada, p. 64). 

Amongst deities that were originally Libyan 
should mrhaps be included also the tw'o goddesses 
Sati and Anukit, who at a later period make their 
appearance in the cataract district as companions 
OI Chnum (see above). Sati is depicted with the 
crown of Upper Egypt and the cow’s horns, and is 
regarded as queen ot heaven and of Egypt, queen 
of all gods, and is compared by the Greeks with 
Hera, although she has fundamentally nothing in 
common with her. Anukit wears a feather crown, 
is reg^ded above all as mistress of the island of 
Sehel in the neighbourhood of Philce, and is com- 
pared with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
any firm footing in Egypt proper. 

{b) Bes and Ta-urt and their companions appear 
to be of African origin, b^ which is not meant that 
we are to think of divinities of a pronounced 
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negro type. We have to do rather with deities 
whose acquaintance the Eg^’^ptians made through 
the medium of the tribes on the southern border 
of their empireriind to whom they left their gro- 
tesque forms, although tliese st(H>d in the most 
glaring ^position to the refined forms of the 
genuine Egyptian gods, and permanently retained 
the stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bee is portrayed as a bearded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy legs, long and generally bent arms, 
with a feather crown on his head. Beliind him 
hangs down to the ground a long tail, probably 
that of the njnaihirus guttntuft, whose name 
the god himself bears. Apart from occasional 
ornaments, he is represented naked, and alnio'^t 
always as of the male sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beside him. In later'times 
a numl>er of by-forms (Ijlait, Ahti, Sepd, Ahaui, 
etc.) take their place by his side. These are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re- 
main independent. In the Old Empire he seems to 
have as yet jdayed no part ; in the Middle Emjdre 
there is still little mention of him ; it is during the 
New Empire, esiieeially in the Saitic i»eriod, th«at 
he attains his bloom (cf. Krall in Jahrh, (L Wiftt. 
Kttnsfhist. Samml. ix. p. 7t2 ff. ; A. (Irenfell, 
PSIJA xxiv. 21 ft*.). He is regarded as a deity who 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newliorn babe Mith his dances and 
waits upon it, protecting it at the same time from 
all evil, and especially against witchcraft. He 
thus l>ecomes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times he is confused 
with the y<mng sun, and at a later period is 
thought of *^aUo as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt*8 embodiment is a female hiiipopotamus 
standing upon its hind legs, with thick belly and 
iKMidant breasts, and often with a long mane 
iianging d<»wn to the ground. She, too, is ready 
\vith her aid at the birth of gods and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her by-form 
Aj»et, as mother of Osiris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her place by the side 
of the cow-formed Hathor. She ai>i»ears at the 
entrance to necroimleis and to the realm of the 
dead, presumably occupying this position that she 
may render aid at the new birth of the dead, the 
re.siirrection. Her symbol is one of the most fre- 
quently occurring amulets in tombs l>elonging to 
the more recent i»eriods of Egyptian history. 

(c) AsIntiCj principally Semitic, deities (cf. Meyer, 
ZI)M(r xxi. 716 ft*.; W. Max Muller, Askn u, 
Eurnnn, 311 fiT.) found their way into the Egyptian 
temples under the New Empire, a period <iuring 
which the Egyptian people was much brought into 
contact, alike in peace and war, with the ditl'erent 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Baal, Reshpu, Astarte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of ^adesh. The last named will 
be dealt with in the same category as the Egyp- 
tian city goddesses (see below, p. 191*). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Bamesside 
period, and indeed his cult ajipears to have had its 
starting-point at the city of Tanis in the eastern 
Delta, where Ramses II. gave to this god a place 
even in the chief temple. His name has frequently 
for its determinative the sacred animal of the god 
Set, with whom he thus appears to have l^n 
identifted— a result which would be reached all the 
more readily because the by-form of Set, namely 
Sutech, w'as also regarded elsewhere as g^ of the 
Asiatics. 'No statues of Baal have been discovered 
in Egyptian temples up till now. 

Resiipu, the Phoenician Beseph, carries a lance, 
exhibits Semitic features, and makes his appear- 
ance frequently upon steles belonging to the 
flourishing period of Egyptian history. 

Astarte was worship]^ in several Egyptian 


temples. The most frequently mentioned is her 
shrine at Memphis, which existrid down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not far 
from the Serapeum. In the treaty l>etween 
Ramses II. and the Asiatic Kheta, she aj)pears as 
goddess of the Kheta, but even Ramses II. himself 
esteemed her so highly that he named one of his 
sons after her — Mer-AAs)trot (Wiedemann, Hero^ 
dot's Zxentes Bitch, 433; cf. Spiogelberg, PSBA 
xxiv. 41 ft'.). 

Anta likewise makes her appearance as goddess 
of the Kheta. She bears shiela, lance, and bfittle- 
club, and is occasionally mounted on horseback. 
Ramses II. and III. wo^^hipped her, and the tirst 
named of these monandis called his favourite 
daughter and future wife after her — Bent- Anta, 
‘daughter of Anta.’ But neither her cult nor 
that of her Semitic associates appears to have laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. It remained an 
oftieial cult, quite in contrast with that of the 
Libyan and African divinities, who appear to 
have found their principal worshippers in popular 
circles. 

(3) Deified hen, — In treating of the Egyptian 
religion, great imjmrtance has frequently been 
attached to the worship of the king of the land, 
and a whole pantheon of kings has teen attributed 
to the Egyptians. But this way of putting it is 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
already (p. ISO**), the direct offspring of a god, and 
hence \)ore the title ‘ beautiful god,’ and felt him- 
self to belong to tne order of heavenly beings. 
Even during his lifetime hymns were composed 
which attributed to him all manner of divine 
attributes (for examples see Maspero, Genre ^ist, 
76 ft*.); he is portrayed with the insignia of the 
gods ; his subjects approached him as a god, and 
no doubt oft'ered adoration to him in the popular 
cult and elsewhere. But in the temple cult his 
worship had a very subordinate place. Amenemhis 
III. indeed prays to his own ka, and obtains from 
the latter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 
gifts. Ramses II. admits himself into the number 
of his temple gotis, etc. But, upon the whole, 
even these monarchs stand a long way behind 
the great gods. It may be noted also as a circum- 
stance connected wdth this, that the cult ceases as 
a rule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned. It is true indeed, that occasionally, 
even after their death, oft’erings continue fora con- 
siderable time to be presented to them in accordance 
with their own directions and from funds left by 
them for the j)urpose, until later generations apply 
these gifts to their own use, but it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs continue to be invoked as 
actual heavenly powers. Only a few of them are 
mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
(cf. e,g. for the kings of the first dynasties, Erman, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxviii. 121 ft*.), and even then only 
in company with others. The temples to the 
dead, which the Pharaohs erected to themselves, 
api>ear to have been nearly all very quickly 
alienated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently than kin^ did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honours after death. One 
of these rare instances is found in the time of 
Amenophis III. in the person of Amenophis the 
son of IJapu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (cf. Wiedemann in 
PSBA xiv. 334, Urquell, vii. 289 ff. ; Sethe, Mggp^ 
tiaca, 107 ft’)- Another is the prince of CuSi, 
Pa-ser, who for a length of time bears the title of 
‘the god’ (Wiedemann, PSBA xiv. 332 f.), and 
there are examples of the same in other two 
private persons under the 18th dynasty (Wiede- 
mann, Oi'ient, Ltztg. iii. 361 ff.).^ The Greeks 
assert, further (see the citations in Wiedemann, 
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PSBA xiv. ^), that in the otherwise unknown 
city of Anabis a man was venerated as a god, and 
had gifts presented for him to eat. But such 
notices are isolated ; the veneration of such men 
being confined as a rule to the narrow circle of the 
clan to which they belonged, or the officials of the 
building erected by them. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera- 
tion of tills kind with the proper cult of the dead, 
the object of which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent his 
wandering about as a ghost, but which did not 
necessarily imply the attributing to him of any 
Divine attributes in the stricter sense of the term. 

(4) The popular gods,— P artition of the great 
gods . — The older investigators of the^ history of 
Egyptian religion proceeded on the principle that 
the best way to arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the character of the particular deities was to collect 
all the references to them in the monuments and to 
draw conclusions from these. But the progress of 
study showed that identity of name is in the Nile 
valley no necessary guarantee for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, Horus of Edfu is quite a different 
form from Horus of Letopolis or Horns the son of 
Isis. This circumstance it was sought in the first 
instance to explain by assuming that the original 
Egyptian gods were worshipped at different places, 
ana that, under the influence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying images, etc., 
there arose in course of time ditferent conceptions 
of the gods, which found expression in the local 
by-names for the primeval tiivinities. This view 
is in general correct, but the phenomenon had 
a much fuller scope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the same place the same goa was worshipped under 
several forms, and that each of these forms was 
regarded as an independent personality. 

When in invocations a goa appears with different 
by-names, as for instance Amon-Ra the king of 
the gods, side by side with Amon-Ra the lord of 
the throne of the world, our first impulse is to find 
here two titles of one and the same god, and 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worshipper. But when in pictorial represen- 
tations we see a number of forms seated together 
who all represent the same god, but with the 
addition in each instance of a different by-name, 
and who are worshipped together, the Egyptians 
held in such cases that each of the pictures had 
also a special divine personality corresponding to 
it. Thus Thutmosis III. appears at Kamak (Leps. 
Denkm, iii. 36 c, d) in the act of worshipping ten 
gods who are seated side by side and who are all 
called Amon, but one is Amon the lord of the 
throne of the world, another Amon-Ra the lord 
of heaven, another Amon of western Thebes ; and 
these are followed by Amon the bull of his mother, 
Amon-Ra the great in love, etc. Sometimes the 
texts in such mstances indicate that one is to 
address the god by his names. But in Egjpt to 
name nnj one must not be understood in our 
weakened sense ; the name is an independent part 
of the Ego, the different names have different in- 
dependent forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the expression, 
explains how it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodiments. 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, publ. by 
Wiedemann in Mdanqes dtd, d Harlez, p. 372 ff. ) re- 
presents one of the king’s shoemakers, Amen-em- 
&pt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship- 
pmg the following forms ; (1) the human-formed 
Amon-Ra in the valley, the lord of heaven; (2) 
the goose-formed Amon-lia, the lion of valour, the 


I great god ; (3) the ram-formed Amon-R& of Surerii, 
r.e. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a shrine erected by Surerii. 

It will scarcely be safe to assume that in such 
instances as the above there has been uniformly a 
partition, due to local conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Rather may we find in 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards l)ecame by- 
names of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their original independence being thereby per- 
manently lost. Many indications in the texts 
suggest that there was once a god knowm as * lord 
of heaven,’ another as *lord of the All,’ a third 
as * great in love,’ etc., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Amon, 
etc., just as happened, for instance, in Greece with 
deities like Hygieia, Eubuleus, Basileia, and others 
(cf. Usener, Gottemamen, 21611*.). But the old 
deities never became completely absorbed in the 
new' form, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of their 
embodiments. To each particular form of the 
deity a special form of embodiment must corre- 
spond, for the Egyptians recognized no genis but 
such as were conceived of personally, whether as 
man or beast or any other perceptible object. Thus 
there could be in the same place ditlerent eiiilKMii- 
ments of the same great god, the latter l>eing only 
apparently a unity, but in reality composed of a 
long sei les of Divine individualities independent of 
one another. 

(a) The Divine forms for heaven and earth are sup- 
plied, in the Egj’ptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms tiiat animate these concepts, namely, 
the goddess of heaven. Nut, and the earth-god, 
Seb, to w’hom w^e have referred already in dealing 
with the creation myths. So is it also with the 
heavenly bodies. Here, again, there is in general no 
mention of the >vorship of the natural body but of 
that of a de’ity animating it. For the most )>art, 
it is true, these remained special gods; it is only in 
a few instances that we have to do w ith great gods 
whose functions extended V>eyond giving its proj>er 
movement to the heavenly*^ Indy. Occasionally, 
however, the attemjd was made to combine the 
special god with a great god, in the same way as 
at Thebes the special gods were readily brought 
into relation to Amon-Ra (see above, p. 18 .V). We 
thus hear of Isis-Sothis instead of Sothi^ alone 
as goddess of the dog-star, or of Bennu-0<iris in- 
step of Bennu (Pheenix). The combination of 
Horus w'ith the planet-gods also belongs to this 
category. The ola month-gods w’ere almost w'holly 
replaced by great gods, to whom the months w^ere 
dedicated ; the lists of later times have preserved 
of the old deities, properly speaking, only ‘the 
great heat ’ and * the little neat ’ for the two prin 
cipal summer months (see, for lists of such divini- 
ties, Leps. Denkm, iii. 170 f.). The gods of the 
particular days of the week were also combined 
wdth great gods, whereas the goddesses of the 
hours of day and night were able to preserve 
their independence down to the latest times. It 
is only rarely then that we find an invocation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star is 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. 

The pr<^er moon-god Afib graduaUy passed into 
the god Thoth, and, even when he is not exactly 
amalgamated with the latter, he is depicted simi- 
larly to him. In later times he is further attached 
also to Osiris. In the case of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, we have in him an 
actual moon-god whose personality originally ran 
parallel with that of Afih* and to whom the cym)^ 
ccphalw was sacred ; whereas the later more im- 
portant Ibis -Thoth, associated writh writing and 
the healing art, is, to all appearance, of a ditlerent 
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arigin. Egyptology has not as yet succeeded in 
separating the various Divine primary elements 
cuiiibined in the same god, although the task is 
one that in the Nile valley is at once suggested and 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
animals. 

{b) Stone worship prevailed especially in Heli- 
opolis, where the sun-god embodied himself, amongst 
other forms, in a stone. It is hard to say whether 

u should detect here the influence of the Semites, 
ill whose native land Divine stones played a great 
part, or whether we have to do with genuine 
llgyptian notions. In any case, this species of 
worship exhibits itself as long established. The 
form ot the deity appears to have varieii ; the texts 
sl>eak now of a pyramid, now of an obelisk (whence 
the olielisks in the classical period of Eg^’^jitian 
hi&>t>ory are always dedicated to lia or to sonic deity 
amalgamated with him), and again of a kind of 
jiillar ; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shajie common to the Semites. It was 
jirobably owing simply to the influence of Heli- 
ojKilis that the belief in this emliodiment of Ka 
found entrance into other temples. Tlie god Set, 
the opponent of O&iris, was occasionally tliought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone in the 
simjie of a hrick-moiild. Late texts mention also 
wor^hij) paid to the metals and to half-precious 
.stones, hut such notices are rare. 

(r) The worship of /tigh places could naturallj' 
attain to nf> great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
chaiacteiistic elevations are in general wantiirg in 
the flat plateaus that stretcli along both banks of 
the river; hut instances of it do occur. The cir- 
cumstance that the temple of the Hathor of the 
copper mines of the Sinaitic t>eninsula was situated 
upon a mountain height, may, it is true, have been 
iiie to Semitic influence. But we find a similar 
slate of things in other places as well. At lleli- 
o]>(dis tiiere was a sandhill, on which sacritices were 
oiiered to the sun-^od at his rising (l*ianchi st-ele, 
1. 1U2). At GcIkjI llarkal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was called the holy 
inouiitaiii, probably because it was itself regarded 
a.s holy, and not merely’ because of tlie sanctuaries 
to winch it aflorded shelter. From the end of the 
second niilleniiium B.C. come some notices pointing 
to the i»ayiiig of Divine honours to the mount.aiu 
j»cak tuer Sheh Abd el-Guriiah at Thebes. This 
peak has praytTS addressed to it; a ka, a Divine 
personality, is attributed to it ; transgressions may 
be coil I III it ted against it, which it punishes severely, 
or forgives if entreaty to that ell’ect is addressed to 
it. In other texts it is brought into connexion or 
even identified w’ith the serpent Mer-seker (* she 
who loves silence ’), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban necro[X)lis. But originally the 
mountain w'as an independent Divine form (cf. the 
texts in Maspero, de myth. ii. 4U2tt’. ; Capart, 
lie me de VUniversiU de Bruxelles, vi. [April 1901]), 
w’hich, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
discharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the rock-inscriptions of Egypt may be 
exi>ected to bring to light more of these high- 
place deities; in temple-inscriptions, on the con- 
trary, they appear to be practically wanting, 
showing that here they were not regarded as of 
Bufliciently high rank to find mention by the side 
of the CTeat gods. 

{d) The cult of sj^ngs and streams was in the 
Nile valley naturally confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses. Of 8prin|^, the only one, properly 
speaking, that comes into consideration, is at 
Heliopolis. In it, according to a stele of the 8th 
cent. B.C. (Pinnchi stele, 1. 102), the sun-god 11& 
washed his face, and his example was followed by 


kings when they visited the sanctuary. It is not 
said whether the spring actually received Divine 
honours, but it certainly possessed a certain sacred- 
ness, which it retained even after the fall of the 
Egj^ptian State. The Arabs regarded it as the 
fountain of the sun ; and, according to the Chris- 
tian legend, the Virgin Mary^ when fleeing from 
Herod, washed the swaddling-bands of the infant 
Jesus in it {Evang. Ivf. Arab. c. 24; Abd Aliatif, 
lid. de VEgyjite [French tr. by de Sacy], p. 88 fl’.). 

Far more important w as the place held by the 
Nile (Rilpi), on whose flow and inundation the 
prosjierity and even the existence of Egypt de- 
penaed, and w'hich w^as conceived of as a tat man 
with nipple-formed breasts, flowers upon his head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth coiii]>o>«ed of sedge. He 
had temple'^ in a number of places (Nilupolis near 
Memphis, Heliopoli.s, etc.); in other instances he 
w'as re(;eived into the important temples in com- 
pany with other deities. The gi-eaiest of the 
poijular festivals were held in hi.s honour and to 
mark the phase.s of hi- inerea-e ; nuiiieious li^'mns 
celebrating liis beneficence have come down to us, 
Ijeiiig found even engraved ujarn roek-walls alontj 
with Ihsts of oflerings to l>e pie-eiited to Idiii (cf. 
e.g. Stern, Aegyp. Ztschr. 1873, p. 129 fl*. ; iMaspero, 
liymne an Ail, Paris, 1868). In tlie-e texts he 
ih hailed as giver of life to all men, briuger of joy, 
creator, noiiii.-lier of the whole land. In all this 
we liave no mj'th in the proper sen.se of tlie term, 
and the Nile comes into no further relations with 
the great deitie- of the temples. Occasionally the 
Nile is not viewed as one divinity, hut is divided 
into the Nile of U pper and of Lower Egypt. When 
these tw’o bind together lor Pharaoh the plants that 
characterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the whole land. There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and each nome lia- it- own Nile. 

In the train of the Nile appear a number of 
forms W'hich einlKKly the blc— mgs di-pen-ed by 
him. Thus we have the god of juovisioiis, Ka (not 
to be confoundetl w'ith the soul-tonii ka), who is 
also called the father of the gods; the gods Hu, 
T efa, and llesef, w'hich stand fur abundance and 
iiouiislmieut ; the goddess of corn, Nepera, and 
the serpent -headed goddess of the harve-t, Beiiiiut. 

(c) The W'or-hip of animals (cf. Wiedeiiiaim, 
‘Culte des animaux’ in the Mu\eon, viii. 211 fl'., 
3U9tt. ; Mcl, do llaricz, .37211. ; Uerudot's Zurites 
Buck, 271 fl’.) has been regarded from ancient times 
as one of tlie most remarkable features of Egyptian 
religion. In discussing this subject we must dis- 
tinguish between the Divine honours paid to cer- 
tain individual animals, and the high regard for 
w'hole classes of animals sacred to certain gods. 
In the latter instance it w'as supposed that cer- 
tain animals w'cre specially dear to certain gods, 
w'hether because they w ere fond of incorporating 
themselves in these, or for some other mythologies 
reason. The animals in question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their lifetime they must be fed, 
after their death they were frequently embalmed 
and buried, but w'ere not w’orshiiqjed. The pheno- 
menon W'ith W’hich we are dealing may be com- 
pared W’itli the high regard for certain animals 
show’n in other lands : for instance, at the present 
day, for the stork in N. Germany ; it is not animal 
worship, properly so called. Almost every species 
of animiU found in Egypt is included in this 
category of sacred animals (see list in Partliey’s 
Plutarch, de Is. 261 fl’.), but regard for a particular 
species is commonly confined to particular nomes 
or districts, and one nome had no scruple about 
killing and eating the sacred animals of another. 

Tlie case is auito difl’erent with individual 
animals that ranked as Divine. In them a par- 
ticular god embodies himself when he descends to 
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earth, and lives on in this incarnation in the 
temple. The colt is then occupied essentiallv 
with this god-animal, which is duly supplied with 
food, drink, adornments, etc. We team this, 
above all, from the classical writers ; the inscrip- 
tions in such cases alwaj^s speak of the god him- 
self. These animal deities were immortal in the 
sense that, whenever the animal incorporation died, 
a fresh embodiment of the god in an animal of the 
same species immediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the lirst embodiment was not a com- 
plete one ; ite immortal soul passed, like that of 
man, as Osiris, into the world be^'ond. Hence the 
Osiris dir^e was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes in a spot where there were numerous 
such graves of animals. Besides real animals, we 
encounter, amongst these embodiments of deity, 
certain fabulous creatures. Pre-eminent amongst 
these is the ph<]enix, an embodiment of lid. The 
Egj'ptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actuallj' existing creatures, like the sphinx, the 

S riliin, etc., which were supposed to inhabit the 
esert (cf. e.g. Leps. DenJcm. li. 131). 

The most important of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the clab^i- 
cal autliors, are the following ; — 

Apis (E;!yp. JHapi) — a bull in the form of which 
Ptah of Mem])liis embcKlied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th djmasty down 
to the time of the emperor Julian. This animal 
was believed to be enjrendered by a moonbeam ; 
the cow which gave birth to liini shared in the 
veneration paid him. He "was recognized by a 
number of marks, about whose appearance tradi- 
tion varies as to details. Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal gave oracles, partly’ 
directly, and partly through his attendants. His 
death occasioned general mourning; his place of 
burial, from the middle of the 18th d3’nasty, wa^ 
a rock -cut catacomb, the so-called Seraprum *in the 
middle of the necropolis of Memphis. The soul of 
the animal passed as Osiris-Apis into the world 
beyond, and this double form tiecame blended, in 
the minds of the Greeks who were settled in 
Egypt, with the notions of Pluto and Asclepios. 
Thus arose the hj’brid god Sara}ii.s or Serapis, 
whose cult at the beginning of the Christian era 
was difi'used over the w'hole of the Uoman Empire 
(cf. Lafaye, Hist, du culte des diviniUs d^AUx- 
andne, Paris, 1884). 

Mnevis— an incoiporation of R& as a bull, at 
Heliopolis. 

Bacis— a bull form of Ra (Mont), at Her- 
monthis. 

Snchos — a crocodile embodiment of Sebak in a 
lake in the Fayuni, which likewise gave oracles, 
and was interred in the catacombs of the laby- 
rinth. 

A ram form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mendes, and Amon-Ka at Thebes. Thoth had 
the form of an ibis at Hermopolis Magna, and, it 
would appear, also in a temple at Memphis, where 
the ibis was regarded as a sacred animal, and 
buried accordingly. 

The Phcenix (669791U), in earlier times conceived 
of as a heron, in later also as an eagle, was an 
embodiment of Ra, especially as the morning sun, 
in a temple at Helioi^lis (cf. Wiedemann, Aegyp. 
Ztschr. 1878, m 89 If.), but w'orshipped also m 
other places in Egypt, and one of the forms of the 
blessed dead, whose resurrection was guaranteed 
by that of the Pheenix itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was an 
embc^iment of Ra-Harmachis, w ho is represented 
in this manifestation-form by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further, represents more 
generally the form assumed by various deities 


when they descend to the earth as watchers. The 
figures representing sphinxes generally have the 
features of the dedicator of the particular sphinx, 
t.g., for the most part, the features of a king. The 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. But if 
the deity portraj'ed should be female, and the 
dedicator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. The rohinx was 
originally unwinged; it was only under Asiatic 
inthience that it came to assume w ings. 

The cow was an emlaxliment of Hathor and of 
other maternal deities. — The serpent was the form 
of embodiment of several deities of the tomb dis- 
tricts — above all, of Mer-sekt^r (see above, j). 189*), 
as well as of harvest deities like Reimut and many 

others. 

(/) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men- 
tion of the worshij> of plants and trees than one 
might exj»ect in the case of an essentially agri- 
cultural ]>eople. This deficiency of statement is 
explicable on the ground that the cult of vege- 
table life was part of the popular religion, and only 
found o<*cnsional admittance into the tenii»le cult. 
Even when the latter was the ease, one can always 
see clearl.y how loose was the connexion of tlie 
cult of plants with that of the great gods, and how 
little, in consequence, this connexion W’us main- 
tained. 

Thus, areligiou^y important tree is the 9 vconmi’S 
which stood in the West on the w^ay to the world 
bej'ond, and from w Inch a goddess, who is more or 
le'-'s identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
with food and drink for their wanderings. Tliis 
notion took its rise Irom the actually existing 
i*-olated trees growing at the commencement of 
the desert, in small hollow s w’here water is found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsman w’ould seek rest, and express his grati- 
tude by pftving veneration to them. A great 
deal of vacillation is shown as to the particular 
deity with whom tliis s^'coniore is to be brought 
into relation. The one usually* selected W'as 
Hathor, the mistress of the West, but besbles 
her W'e find Isis, Selkit, Xeith, Nut (cf. Wiede- 
mann, Itec. dc trnv. rcl. d V Egypt, xvii. inf,). 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were groves, the trees of which were occasionally 
venerated in the same sense as everj’thing eNe 
connected with the temple. In the Pt«>Ioinaic 
period an attempt was made sj'stematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all tenij»les, 
and thus to include the various species of sacred 
trees in the lists of materia sacra. Thus in *24 
nomes we find the Nile acacia, in 17 the Cordia 
myxa (?), in 16 the Zizyphtis Spina. Christie in 
1 or 2 the sycomore, the Jnniperus PhAxnicea, and 
the Tamarix Nilotica. In all, 10 siiecies of trees 
appear as sacred. Of these as nian.y as 3 are some- 
times venerated in the same nome (Moldenke, Ueber 
die in altagyp. Texten enrnhnten BaumCf 8 ft*. ). So 
far as w'e know', the only tree that played a con- 
siderable rOle in the temple cult was one that grew 
at Heliopolja near the spot where the sun-cat 
killed the Apepi serjient. From this tree the 
riicenix took flight, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inscribed tl»e name of the king in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life (cf. Lef^- 
bure, SphinXy v. 1 ft'. , 65 fl*. ). 

The most surprising circumstance in connexion 
with the whole subject of plant W'orship is that 
the tree which is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely in the cultus inscriptions. Thus, 
the palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon a relief now at Berlin (No. 7322) ; and a stele 
at Dorpat {PSBA xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 
Ta-urt of the Burn palm ; but such notices are only 
exceptional. 
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With greater frenuency than sacred trees we 
3ncaunter the special gods of corn, who, as noted 
above, are sometimes assigned to the train of the 
Nile god. Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is brought into connexion with plant life, 
and Osiris awakening to new life is mrtrayed as a 
mummy lying upon its back, and witli com snrout- 
ing from it (l*apyr. Louvre, v. 27, in Pierret, Dttgnie 
de la rc.mrrcHion\ relief at Phil®, in Roscllini, 
Mo 71, del culto^ p. 23). Allusions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Birch, 
Cojpt^ of AniamH, pi. 27(5), and then repeatedly in 
the Book of the Dead. Even in the O&iris festivals 
of late times the sprouting of grains of corn from 
the iiguro of Osiris still plays a part; and in a 
tomb of the time of Amenophis ill. proof has been 
discovered by Loret (cf. Sphinx, iii. I0(if.)that it 
was occasionally the practice then, in connexion 
with burial, to make corn grow from an image 
of Osiris as a kind of pledge of human immor- 
tality. 

(.7) ( )f city divinities there must have been a con- 
sideiable number, but only one of them is men- 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the goddess 
of Thebes, who \Nas conceived of as an arme<l 
M'oman, and who api>ears in two forms, namely 
Uus-t * Thebes,’ and * she who is there in sight of 
her lord ’ (originally the necropolis of Drali abu 
Neggali ; cf. Slaspero, Kt. de myth. ii. 403). As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honour 
of .such jiersouilieations. Even a foreign city deity 
found admittance into the Egyptian pantheon, 
namely the goddes" Kadesh, who derived her 
name "from a lS;srian city on the Orontes, and 
who comes before us as ([ueen of heaven, mistress 
of all god'', daughter of Ifa. She is jiortrayed, 
witli a front \iew, as a woman .standing upon 
a lion. To ^^hat foreign deity she originally 
answered, whether a Semitic Astarte in her local 
foiin as worshipped at |;k.adesh, or a Hittite god- 
dess, cannot be determined, hut the fashion of her 
jiorliaitiire makes the latter supjKJ.sitiun the more 
prohiihle. 

(h) riiere were also certain buddings, tenijdes, 
pyramids, and tlie like, that were temporal il}' 
regarded a.s di\iiiities to mIioiu veneration was 
due. 

(o) Deified abstract .vorio.vs.— These hold 
a special place in tlie list of Egyptian objects of 
veneration. It would be a mistake to look upon 
sueli dedication as the result of profound philo- 
Bopliieal sjieeulation ; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have corresponding to it a perceptible 
form, a kind of personality, which could be por- 
trayed and, if iieeessarj', worshipi»ed. The number 
of abstract notions known as yet from lists of gods 
or from other indications, is pretty large ; the dis- 
covery of fuller lists will no doubt increase the 
nuniller. The base of an altar (now at Turin, 
pub. in TSBA iii. p. 110 If.) dating from the 
time of king Pepi I. (6th dynasty), supplies the 
following group : Day (//rw). Year (lienpt). Eternity 
(Ih'h), Pneiidingness {Tct4a ) ; followed by Life 
{Anrh ), Stability ( Jet), and Joy {Fu.4-nh), Further, 
we lind here Seeing {Ma), and Hearing (jSen), 
and, finally, liiglit Sj»caking {Mna-cher), In otJier 
inscriptions apjiear Taste {^u). Perception {Sa), 
Strength (I7.s), etc. Wlien it is desired to portray 
these abstract notions, they are simply provided 
with a liuman form having the appropriate 
written sign on its head, or their ideographic 
hieroglyph sign is drawn >vith arms and legs ap- 
pended to it. In the temple cult these forms in 
general scarcely received actual worship, although 
some of them are mentioned not infrequently 


under the New Empire. A number of abstract 
notions seem to make their appearance as a con- 
nected group at Hermopolis, w'here the so called 
eight elementary deities enjoyed Divine honours. 
These eight, divided into four pairs, each with a 
male and a female, were Eternity [ffeh). Darkness 
{Kek), Heavenly Water (Aw), Earthly Water of 
Inundation (of the Nile, Neivh) ; ^e the Literature 
in Wiedemann, Orient. Ltztg. iv. 381 tf. From 
this starting - point they found admittance into 
other temples a.s well. 

There was only one abstract notion which by 
itself played a prominent part, namely tlie god- 
dess Maat, ‘ Truth,’ who appears as a woman, with 
the ideogram for ‘ truth ’ upon her head. She is 
quite materialist Leal I3’ conceived of ; one can eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Maat is mentioned from the earliest times onwards, 
but, in sjiite of the widely diftused veneration for 
her, she had seldom a sacrificial cult of her own. 
When prominent oilicials are called ‘ priests of the 
truth,* this is probably rather a title intended to 
characterize them as specmlly truthful, and not 
the name of an actual ollice. Occasionally we 
hear of two Truths, in which case tliere was prob- 
ably in view the distinctiou between truth in 
action, i.e. justice, and inward sincerity. The 
g<iddess of Truth, when repre.sented as human, 
ajijiears at times blindfolded, because she judges 
without respect of person^. She conducts the 
dead into the judgment-hall of Osiris, ^^he^e she 
attends to the weighing of the heart. In myth- 
ology .''he ))lays no ]>art : and if at times she ai»- 
)>eai^ the consort of Tliolh, this has nothing to 
do with her proper signiticanee, but rests upon 
later speculation, which de-sired to bring the god 
ot wisdom into connexion with the truth. A 
similar judgmient is to be passed on the statement 
that Maat is a daughter of Ba. This is simply an 
expres'-ion of the thought that the light of the 
Min brings the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been further worked up (cf. for Maat, 
Stern. Aegyp. Ztschr, 1877, pp. 86 ff., 113 flf.; 
Wiedemann, Ann. dn Jfuscc Giumct, x. oSl tl'.). 

iii. The cultus. — The worship of the deity in 
the temple was eoiieerned, above all, with the 
charge of the image of tlie god or the sacred animal 
that found a place in the holiest part of the build- 
ing, the naos. The door leading to the nnos, or 
the barred gate giving access to the god-animal, 
was fastened by a jinest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of w hicli were smeared 
with clay and a stamp impressed upon them. The 
following morning it was one of the first sacred 
functions to break this seal, and thus to renew the 
pos.sibility of communion between the deity and 
man. Begardiiig this ceremony and others which 
accompanied or follow ed the breaking of the seal, 
we are informed tlirough the ritual liooks of vari- 
ous temples which have come down to us, and 
which describe the vaiious sacred duties^ to be 
performed on the niorning of each day. \ye have 
the ritual at Al»5"dos, in the time of Seti I., for 
Osiris, Isis, Horus, Anion, Ba - Harmachis and 
Ptah (publ. by Mariette in Ah yd us, i. 34-86) ; at 
Karnak (in tlie Hall ot Pillars, back wall), from 
the time of Seti I., for Amon-Ba (not j’etpubl.). 
Then there are isolated ])ieces : mostly with refer- 
ence to royal \isits to the temple, containing also 
pictures of the various ceremonies, mostly in the 
correct order, but furnished 'with^ abbreviated 
legends. These are to be met with on most 
temple w'alls, on the outside of the nuos, temple 
doors, obelisks, etc. Furtlier texts may be found 
in Papyr. Berlin 55 [now 3055] for Amon, and 14 
and 53 [now’ 3014 and 3053] for Mut, both dating 
from the time of the 20th dynasty (pubL in 
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Hicratischa Papyr. aua der Kimigl, M%is, zu 
P'^rlin, i., Leipzig, 1896-1901) ; cf. L!^m, liitual- 
buck des Ammownenates, Leipzig, 1882 ; and ^loret, 
Le rituel du culte divin lourncUier tn Egypte, 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the ritual 
for the dead, cf. especially Schiaparelli, 11 Libro 
dei Funerali^ iL, where numerous examples are 

S 'ven ; for the meaning and translation of the 
tter texts, cf. Maspero, de myth, i. 283 ff. A 
number of the statements that come under the 
present category are alrea^ found in the Pyramid 
texts of the 6th dynasty. Tliese surviving accounts 
of the ritual show that the ceremonies were nearly 
the same in almost all Egyptian temples. 

There is first a brief indication of the ritual act 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in relief on the temple 
wall, and then follow the terms of the prayer 
which the priest is to utter as he performs each 
of the acts named. These prayers consist almost 
exclusively of invocations of the deity, without 
any further point of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a higher significance, as they let 
us see what was the form of the ancient Egyptian 
divine service. They show at the same time that 
the latter was very much of one cast, for the same 
ceremonies as were performed before the god every 
morning were performed also by the king wlien 
he brought a great ofiering to the temple in the 
hope of obtaining from the god in return the pro- 
mise of victoty over his enemies, joy, strength, or 
everlaa-ting life. Much the same usages were fol- 
lowed, moreover, when the object was to reani- 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the w'orld beyond and eat and drink there. We 
cannot go more fully into these ceremonies here, 
but w’e must speak of their order: — (1) There 
was first the ‘striking or rubbing of the fire,’ 
i.e. a spark was generated by striking a (lint or 
rubbing dry pieces of wood against each other, 
and this spark was regarded as Divine and as an 
efiiuence of the eye of the sun-god Horus. It 
furnished the means of lighting the temple and 
of kindling the fire for the bumt-oflering. The 
latter w’as the main object, for now follow’ : (2) 
the taking hold of the censer, (3) the placing of 
the incense-container on the censer, (4) tne casting 
of tlie incense into the flame. Thereupon (a, 6) 
the ministrant advanced to the elevated place, the 
naost (7) loosed the band that fastened its door, 
(8) broke the seal, (9) opened the naos, and thus 
(10) made the face of the god himself visible, and 
(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (12-17) he 
cast himself upon the ground, raised himself, and 
repeated the x^rostration a number of times, keep- 
ing his face all the while turned towards the 
earth, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of oflerings were presented to the ^od : first of all 
(20) a mixture of oil and honey, with which it was 
customary to anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. After this the priest stepped 
back from the nao8 into the adjoining room oi the 
temple, where (22) he utters a short prayer. 
Then (^, 24) he took his place once more in front 
of the naoSy and (25) solemnly praying ascended 
the st^s which led from the tem ple mx>r to the 
level of the interior of the naos. Whereas he had 
hitherto stood lower than the deity, he now felt 
himself, after performing the above-mentioned 
ceremonies, to be on an equal footing with him, 
and might thus stand on the same level. But 
scarcely had he taken this step w’hen he was 
seized once more with awe of the god, whose 
countenance was now distinctly visible (26, 27), 
be looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros- 
trations he had previously performed (29 - 34). 
Then he burned incense (35, ^), and uttered one 


or more prayers and hymns in honoui oi the god 
(37-41). A figure of the goddess of Trutli was now 
presented to the god (42), who, in order to be 
truthful, must receive the truth into himself by 
eating or drinking. Then followed an incense- 
oflering, meant not only for the who was the 
special object of worship, but for all his com- 
panions who shared the veneration of the temple 
(43). Then began the purifying and clothing of 
the god. First of all the priest laid both his hands 
upon the god himself (44), then upon the upper 
side of the case in wliich the figure was placed, in 
order to ellect its purifications as well (45). Then 
he purified the deity with four libation - pitchers 
full of water (46) and with four red pitchers full 
of water (47), fumigated him with incense (48), 
brought a wliite sash (49) and put it on the god 
(50). Then he put on him, successively, a green, 
a bright-red, and a dark-red sash (51-53), after 
which he brought to him two kinds of ointment 
(54, 55), tiien green and black eye-paint (56, 57), 
an act wliich was followed by scattering dust 
before the god (58), in order thereby to make 
ev’en the spot, on which the god or the sacred 
animal stood, clean. The priest next walked four 
times round the god (59), and this ceremony ex- 
plains why the temple naos occupied a detached 
position in the sanctuary, namely, in order that 
this walking round it might be possible. At the 
close of this x)erformance the presentation of oller- 
ings again took xdace. First the god received 
natron with which he was purified (60), then he 
was fumigated w’ith incense (61;, and underwent 
a purification with four grains of a substance 
brought from the south, and then with four grains 
of the same from the north (62, 63), then a purifi- 
cation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 
W’ith ordinary incense, and another with the Anti 
incense from Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 
regular Divine service. 

The object of all these acts w as to clothe and to 
purify the god. The latter point w’as considered 
imx>oitant, because the Egyptians in all matters of 
religion laid special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every kind were required before any 
sacred transaction ; even the gods must W’ash them- 
selves repeatedly if they desire to consult the sacred 
books. Fumigating and rubbing with ointment 
also come under the category of purification, it 
being the custom in the Nile valley to perfume 
oneself before important transactions of a civil 
as w’ell as a religious character. The man who 
above all had to w’ash himself W’as the tiriest, 
who W’as accordingly designated ‘the clean’ (aft, 
udb)y the ideogram for w Inch is a man over wiiom 
w’ater is poured or w ho finds himself beside water, 
in allusion to these frequent washings. 

In addition to the purifying, the sui)plying of 
food and drink to the god or to the sacred animal 
played a part in the cultus ; but here we have no 
extensive books of ritual to tell us in detail, for 
instance, about the prayers to be uttered in con- 
nexion wdth the performance of the various acts. 
No doubt, all this was regulated by as exact a code 
of ceremonial as the actions and prayers connected 
with the clothing and the purifying of the god. 
In regard also to other religious ceremonies we are 
without the prescriptions as to the occasions and 
the ordering of processions, burnt • oflerings, and 
various consecrations. There are merely allusions 
in the inscriptions, but these show that here too 
everything was fixed by a hard-and-fast rule instead 
of being left to the discretion of the individual 
worshipper or the temple college. 

iv. Conceptions of a future life.— ( l) Tb« 
notions as to a world beyond (cf. Wiedemann, 
Tho Realms of the Egyptian Dead^ London, 1901). 
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where gods and the dead have thair home, are 
primarilV loniiected in the Nile valley with the 
Him and his 24-liours’ course. The iftin rises in 
the east in the morning, and sails in his bark to 
the west ; for tlie motion of the sun, like that of 
all the heavenly bodies, is conceived of by the 
Egyptians as ejected by a vessel, the waters on 
which it sails being sometimes viewed as a heavenly 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that flows through 
the brazen heaven. The sun -bark is generally 
supposed to be carried along by the stream, re- 
ipiiritig merely to be steered ; it is only exception^ 
a 1 ly that it is represented as drawn by jackals which 
run on both banks of the heavenly stream. In the 
cabin of the Itark sits the sun-god, while other gods 
Ilian the vessel. The day voyage lasts 12 hours, 
that is to say, the Egyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 equal parts, these being 
conse(|uently, as a matter V>f course, longer in 
summer than in winter. 

The .sim sets in the west, and commences now 
ujioii a subterranean stream its night voj’a^e, which 
also lasts 12 hours. The whole voyage of the sun 
is coiii]>ared by the Egyptians to the life of man. 
The god is bom in the morning, grows old during 
his course, sinks in the evening, as an old man, 
into the night, to rise again as a new god the 
following morning. Usually the whole process 
is accoinpli.>hed, as indicateti above, 'within four 
and twenty hours ; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole j’ear or over longer 
jieriods of 365 and more years. Wherever the 
sun conics, he finds gods and spirits, but the 
distribution of tliese beings over heaven, earth, 
and the under world is variously conceiv^ of at 
dill'erent times. 

(2) As to the dwelling-place of the gods them- 
selve*' we have only meagre data. In the matter of 
tlic cult us, apart from the offerings which were daily 
ollcrcd to the sun upon ofien-air altars, the M'liole 
concern was with the enibodiiiientsof the gods that 
dwelt in the temples. If 1 htppclfjangers \\\io did 
not dw’ell on earth w ere i»ostulated for these, they 
were sjKiken of without any precise localizing of 
them, or they w’ere called by such general titles as 
‘ lord of heaven or earth or Egyjit,’ etc. In later 
times, in addition to tliis, the various gods are 
frequently conceived of paiitlieistically as inhabit- 
ing the 'whole world. Thus it is said (Horrack, 
Lti mentations d' Isis, pi. 5, 1. 2) of Osiris: ‘The 
heaven contains thy soul, the earth contains 
thy forms, the under world [Duat] contains thy 
secrets.’ A dwelling-place of the gods in the 
sense of the Greek Olympus is unknown to the 
Egyptians. 

(3) Far more numerous than the statements 
regarding the abodes of gods are those about the 
region wliich 'was believ^ 'to be the place of so- 
journ of dead men ivhen they were aivakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed — 

(a) Above the earth, in heaven , — Diflerent views 
prevailed as to how' the soul succeeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the stars or 
into the spreading Plain of the Bless^. According 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man’s death, 
hastened to the west to the s^t where the sun 
sank through a narrow' opening into the deep, and 
there daiiihered into the solar Dark. On board of 
the latter it passed through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. Others 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven. Another set of notions attached 
themselves to the cremation of the dead ; the soul 
was supposed to ascend with the smoke from the 
burning corpse. But the most widely diffused view 
was that the soul had the form of a bird, that of 
kings being in the form of a hawk, that of other 
men in time of a bird with a human head. In this 
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shape it left the body as it grew cold in death, and 
flew upwards. 

On reaching heaven, the soul dw'elt in the com- 
pany of the g^s and of the souls that had arrived 
there before it. How a place w'as assigned it here 
is a question on which the Egyptians in general 
do not appear to have bad settled convictions. 
Only the Pyramids of the 6th and 6th dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
as seizing the supremacy of the other world by 
force. With the aid of his servants he captures 
the gods on his arrival, causes them to be 
slaughtered and cooked, and devours them along 
w'ith their souls and attributes, crowms and brace- 
lets. In this w'ay their magical power passes over 
to him, and he becomes the mightiest of the gods. 
The texts give no indication, it is true, of how he 
was able to maintain this position against a subse- 
quently dying Pharaoh, or to avoid being himself 
captured and eaten in turn. 

{b) Under the earth,— Hern lay ‘the deep,* 

which the sun passed through by night, and w hich 
was divided into 12 parts, corresponding to the 12 
hourn of niglit. These were separated from one 
another by doors, or, according to another view, by 
massive gates. This realm is described in w'orcu 
and illustrated by pictures in a number of text^ 
notably in the Book of Am^Duat, ‘ that which is 
in the deep,’ and the Book of the Gates, the be- 
ginnings 01 which go back to the Middle Empire, 
but w'hich w'ere w^idely circulated above all in 
Thebes from the 18th to the 20th dynasty. In 
later times they w'ere less frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar m their funda- 
mental ideas, there are far-reaching diflerences in 
details. Through the midst of Duat flows a Nile, 
upon w'hich floats the bark containing the ram- 
headed night sun. On the banks to right and left 
w'ere found innumerable demons of the most varied 
forms, men, animals, especially serpents, or hybrid 
forms, human and animal. Many of them attend 
u];>on the sun, aiding him in his course. Others, 
with the great Apepi serpent at their head, labour 
to destroy the sun, but are alw'ays overcome, 
although this does not prevent their alw’ays com- 
mencing afresh the conflict of darkness w’ith’light — 
a conflict w’hose end the Egy ptians never attempted 
to portray, and probably never expected. 

The souls of men joined the sun in the west 
wiien he entered Duat, The god assigned them 
fields in the various divisions. Here they lived 
under conditions that were in general far from 
enjoyable, and had to render help to the god on 
subsequent nights. Each of them had the beneiit 
of only a single hour’s sunshine upon tlieir land. 
As soon as tlie god had left any division, night 
reigned in it, illuminated at most by the seas of 
fire in wliich enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by fire- vomiting serpents. Originally it was 
held that all men, good and bad, kings and subjects, 
w'ould experience much the same lot in the^ 
regions. Only those who were expert^ in magic 
might escape from Duat and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun till they reached a new 
day. In later times Duat became the scene of a 
process of judgment, in which sentence was pro- 
nounced concerning good and evil. The good 
w'ere then allowed to till the fields, the bad were 
punished by being plunged in seas of water and 
fire. 

Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Egyptian 
works ; hence, above all, the numerous e^imorta- 
tions to enjoy life which were in vogue from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Egyp- 
tian history. Here the future world is presented 
as a land of sleep and darkness, whose intobitants 
recognize neither father nor mother, in which they 
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pine for water and fresh air, and where there is a 
rei^ of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the oherer of 
sacrifice. 

(c) On the earth , — On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to have been for long sought in the 
north, in the Delta. This I’lain of Peace or Plain 
of Aalu (i.e. * of marsh plants’ ; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain *of worms ^), as it 
was call^, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms into islands, wfiich were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When the Delta came 
to be better known, the realm of the dead was 
naturally banished from it. At first it moved 
further north, still continuing on earth, but w^ 
afterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the Great Bear. 

In that form of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future world which prevailed in later times, a^ve 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of tlie dead, simi- 
larly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is as old as that of the dwell- 
ing of the dead in the north — which appears most 
likely---or was of later orinn, cannot be made out 
from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents of the Osirian system are 
like>\'ise at one regarding the western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he could 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the traveller’s stall* in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, commencing, 
accoiding to the commonest view, at Ab^'dos, from 
which a number of caravan roads ran to the west. 
Hunger and thirst threatened him ; with Divine 
help lie procured refreshment from the presiding 
deities of isolated trees; by means of magiciu 
formulae he overcame the serpents 'which ^et 
him, and the crocodiles which filled the streams 
he had to pass through. He was aided by the 
same kind of formulsB Sso when he 'wished to pass 
terrible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all kinds of dangers. 
These formulae, consequently, appeared to be in- 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond ; 
and they were collected into a compilation called 
by modem scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
tne time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
practice to commit these formulae to the grave along 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of tlie tomb or on the coffin, 
at other times entmsting them to the corpse itself, 
written on papyrus or on the swathings of the 
mummy. In the various copies extant the terms 
of the formulae are approximately the same, but 
their order varies very frequently. The Egyptians 
did not mark oflF the road to the world beyond 
with geographical precision ; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to be encountered and of the various 
realms of the ^ods is not the same. Only the 
starting-point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of Eg^t, and the goal, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p. 197*). If this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, or at least to find a home, which th^ left 
only if it was their own wish to do so. In the 
latter event, they could assume any other form 
they pleased, visit the earth, or even change them- 
selves into gods. 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of immortality . — ^We 
have already noticed in the preceding pages a con- 
siderable number of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 


system of belief in the Nile valley. It appears to 
have been a generally accepted dogma that man’s 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in conjunction with its 
own religious conceptions, 'without any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. They even went further 
than this in their want of system. The very same 
individuals occasionally’' regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self - contradictory as 
equally legitimate, and gave them a place side by 
side in their funeral texts. We must here pass 
over a long list of such doctrines, and rest content 
Avith giving a short account of the most im].>ortant 
of them— a dogma Avhich already played a part in 
the earliest period of Eg^’-ptian history, and became 
from c. 2000 B.C. the pre\ ailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium B.C. 
it was practically the' only doctrine on the subject 
that was taken account of by the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

(a) This doctrine connects itself 'with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first biography of this god we 
possess comes from the post-Christian period, being 
found in Plutarch’s de Isidc et OsiHae ; but allu- 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 
story of his life was known as early as the Old 
Empire. It is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there 'were a number of others which showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 
regarding the most important episode in the god’s 
existence, namely his resurrection, differed very 
'widely, especially in the later texts. This may 
be due to the tact that, now that the Osirian 
doctrine was the prevailing one, the attempt was 
made to assimilate to it other doctrines of im- 
mortality, Avhich originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, conversely, to assimilate 
the Osirian aoetrine itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thought. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all appearance, to 
be that handed down by Plutarch, which is essen- 
tially as follows : — 

Rhea (Nut), the consort of Helios (Ra), had 
sexual relations with Kronos (Seb). Helios ob- 
served this, and laid a curse upon her to the 
effect that she should not give birth to a child in 
any month of the year. But Hermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, succeeded 
in evading the curse. He won from Selene (A&h) 
at draughts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these 5 intercalary days, Avhich he placed at 
the end of the year. Osiris was bom on the first 
of these days, Aro^ris (Qer-nr, the elder Horus) on 
the second. Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiris and AroSris pass 
for children of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis had already intercourse in their 
mother’s womb, the result being the birth of 
Aroeris. In general Osiris and Isis appear as one 
married conjee. Set and Nephthys as another. 
After a time Osiris became king of Egypt, mled 
mildly, gave law^s, taught the doctrines concerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was murdered, on the 17th of Athyr, in the 28th 
year of his life or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated Avith him as felloAv-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Aso. Isis’ grief 
was profound, but she found a companion in 
Anubis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Homs, 
who later became a helper to her after having 
during his youth been often threatened with 
danger at the hands of Set. According to Plu- 
tarch, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set had 
deposited Osiris, at Byblos in Phoenicia, and 
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broneht it from there to Egypt. Set, however, 
found the colhn wiiich had b^n concealed by Isis, 
tore the corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovert this outrage, she 
searched for the different parts of her husband’s 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Osiris tomb. Then she and Horus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in the victory of Homs. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even wdth 
tlie dead Osiris, tlie result of which was the birth 
of Harpocrates {Hcr-pe-chrut^ * Homs the child ’). 

When we look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of Osiris, as described in Plutarch’s 
narrative, we are struck with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of originally different 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coffin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a reflexion of the chief points in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of dead bodies ; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, 'which in the earliest times 
was practised in the case of kings, and later 
occurs sporadically and in connexion wdth human 
sacrifice. This omission must be due to the cir- 
cumstance that, at the time when the Osirian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
w’as no longer sufficiently in vogue to demand 
consideration. During the Naqada period, a dis- 
ineinl>ernient of the corpse w*as customary at 
burial. In the Pyramul era this was generally re- 
placed by the burial of the whole body, which it 
was sought at the same time to preserve from decay 
by a more or less complete pro(‘ess of embalming. 
1 Hiring this same period we find also a transition 
form, by 'which the corpse was first allowed to 
dccomjiose, and then the liunes were collected and 
placed again in the proper order of a skeleton. 
At a later period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile valley was that of 
embalming, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that applied to 0»iris. During the 

f irocess of embalming the latter, Nephtliys and 
sis were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to aid in his resuirection ; and a similar 
practice for a like purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments (see the texts 
in Horrack, Lamentations d'lsis et de JSephthys^ 
Paris, 1S66; Budge, Archccologia, lii. 11 fl’., 65 ff. 
The festivals in commemoratioii of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah ; cf. Loret, 
Hoc. de trav. rel, d V Egypt, iii. 43 ff., iv. 21 ff., 
V. 85 ff.). 

In addition to the embalming of the god, we 
hear of the reconstruction of his l»ody. Tms con- 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the 30th 
of Choiak especially at Busiris in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side by side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the dismember- 
ment, in consequence of which various parts of 
Osiris’ body remained at different places in the 
land, and continued to be venerated as relics in 
the particular temples, the so-called Serapeums, 
Upon this theory, then, there was no such collec- 
tion of the P&i^ of the body as is referred to by 
Plutarch. Thus the head of the god was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the ne& at Letopolis, 
the heart at Athribis. There is, however, no fixed 
system in the 'matter ; occasionally the same parts 
rest at different places, according to the tradition 
of the temples concerned. Thus the head, for 
instance, is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the le^ are catalogued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanctuaries. 
ih) Taken as a whole, Osiris stands In Eg3rpt for 


the prototype of the man who after a virtuous life 
must die, out who afterwards rose again to life for 
ever. Even in early times, moreover, an influence 
on the conception of Osiris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. This movement appears to have 
originated at Memphis, where Osiris was identi- 
fied with Sokaris, the local god of the dead and of 
the sun, — in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. Then, 'vidien the sun-worship was cen- 
tralized in Ha, the latter assumed the character of 
a parallel to Osiris. The custom ctcw up of iden- 
tifying the fate and the death of Osiris with tlie 
fate of the sun ; and, as the old Osiris myth was 
also retained, duplicate dates were thus obtained 
for the period of the year that marked the occur- 
rence of the difierent events in the life of Osiris. 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, according 
to Papyrus Sallier iv. (19th dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17th of Athyr. Numerous other texts 
(from the 18th dynasty onwards), on the other 
liaiid, transfer this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the regenera- 
tion of the sun are acconmlished. It is this con- 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that explains how Osiris, from being a 
human king of divine descent, becomes a complete 
od. Thus a text of the 18th dynasty describes 
im in detailed fashion as creator of the world 
(see above, p. 179^), although, remarkably enough, 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks : * Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), sought him and 
rested not w'hile she journeyed through this land 
full of grief ; she ceased not until she had found 
him ; a 'wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings ; she performed 
the panegyrics usual at burial ; she raised up the 
Avearied parts of him whose heart is still (the dead 
Osiri^) ; she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself.* The extraordinary method by which 
Homs is here generated after the death of his 
father is mentioned aUo in Plutarch, and meets 
us alrea^ in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter oi faith then during the whole period of 
Egyptian history, and is even frequentlj’^ (in 
Abydos and Denderah) the subject of pictorial 
representation (cf. Wiedemann, Mec, de trav. rel. 
dV Egypt, xx. 134 ff.). 

(c) 0:>iris in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he became ruler in the world be- 
yond. He there passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed offerings 
'which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters Isis and Nephthys play no 
r6le in the world beyond. In general. Set, the 
murderer of the god, is of course tabooed there, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texts. 
This is carried so far that king Seti i., in the in- 
scriptions on his tomb, in writing his ovra name, 
everywhere replaces the Set by Osiris. It is true 
that alongside of the usual tradition a wholly 
different class of conceptions is found attached to 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
as a good god and a favourite of the sun-god, on 
whose behalf he pierces with his lance the Apepi 
serpent — in contrast, again, to the Theban con- 
ception, in which Set himself corresponds essen- 
tially to the Apepi serpent. This difference is 
probably connected with the circumstance that at 
Thebes one started from the original form of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiris ; whereas, at Tanis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of foreign parts, was amalgamated 
with the foreira god Baal, who w^as thou^t of as 
the sun-god, the result of which was that in this 
roundabout way Set assumed a wholly altered 
character. 
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Of far more importance in the future ^vorld than 
Set is the jackal -god Anubis, who is generally 
presented as a son of Osiris and Nephtnys, but 
occasionally also as a son of Ra. He had aided Isis 
and directed the embalming of Osiris. Accord- 
ing to the usual view, he was one of the guides of 
the dead, whom he, alternating in this function 
with Thoth, conducted into the judgment-hall of 
Osiris. His cult had no great vogue, whereas 
in early times a prominent part was played by 
another jackal-god Ap-uat (see above, p. 183). 
The worship of the latter had its centres at Lyco- 
polis in Upper Egj’pt and Lvcopolis in the Delta. 
In consequence ot this doutle local worship, we 
frequently hear of two gods of the sitiiie name, 
w’ho are called, respectivel 3 ^ *Ap-uat of the south* 
and ‘Ap-uat of. the north,’ and, further, by a 
combination of Ap-uat with Anubis, two jackals 
are frequentlj’ portraj'ed upon steles of the dead 
as guardians of the under world. 

(d) The doctrine of immortality’ attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to us of all the 
Egyptian conceptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so-called Book of the Dead, whose 
oldest texts date from the Middle Empire (cf. 
Lepsius, Aelteste Texte des Todtenbuchs^ Berlin, 
1867 ; Birch, Eguptian Texts of the Coffin of 
Amamu^ London, 1886; Lepsius, Denkm, ii. 98 f., 
145-148 ; ^laspero, M6in, de la Miss, du Caire^ i. 
155 f. [These texts show a great resemblance to 
the Pyramid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inscriptions des Pyramides de Paris, 

1894, a reprint from Bee. de trav. reL d VEgypt.^ 
vols. iii.-xiv.]). Its period of bloom, to which 
belong the copies that are relatively freest from 
verbal errors and best illustrated, falls within the 
period from the 18th to the 20th dynasty (for the 
texts see Naville, l)as aeayp. Todtenhuch der lS-20 
Dynastic, Berlin, 1886 ; le Page lienouf, Faesimile 
of the Papyrus of Ani, London, 1890 [2nd ed. by 
Budge, 1894-1895, ith Introduction and Transla- 
tion]; Budge, Facsimiles of the Papyri (f Hunefer, 
etc., London, 1899 [among them notably the very 
important text of the Papyrus of Nu]. Transla- 
tions have been publishea by le Page Renouf in 
PSBA XV. ff. [recently continued by Naville]; 
Budge, The Book of the Dead, 3 vols., London, 
1898 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901]. 
Renouf s notes are mainly on the language ; Budge 
discusses also the history of the Book of tlie Dead, 
with the later and the supplementary texts). In 
later times many passages were no longer intelli- 
gible to the scribes, who, accordingly, frequently 
produced very faulty copies. To this category 
belongs the Turin exemplar (emanating from the 
Ptolemaic period) published by Lepsius, which is 
now used as the basis for citations from the Book 
of the Dead (Lepsius, Todtenhuch der Aegypter, 
Berlin, 1842). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrus Cadet used byChampoUion, 
and published in the Description drEgyp. Ant. ii. 
72-75. Translations, mainly based on tlie Turin 
exemplar, have been published by Birch (in Bun- 
sen’s Egypt's Place in Universal History, v. 12311.) 
and Pierret (Le Litre des Marts, Paris, 1881). 

At a late period, from about B.C. 1000 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
Dead, numerous religious oompilatioiis, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utilizing the Book itself 
as a source. Thus we have the various Books of 
‘Breathing,’ the Book of ‘Journeying through 
Eternity,’ the Book of * May my name flourish,’ 
and the like. (Texts of this class have been pub- 
lished and discussed by, amongst others, Maspero, 
Les momies roycUes de Deir ^•BaJiari, p. 594 f. ; 
cf. Budge, The Book of the Dead, 1898, ii. pp. 
clxxxiii fl*. [text of Nesi-Chunsu] ; Horrack, Lvvre 
des Respirations, Paris, 1877 [another text in 


Budge, l.c. p. cxcv ff., publ. by Budge with the 
Book of the Dead of Huiiefer] ; von Bergmann, 
‘Das Buell vom Durchwandeln der Ewigkeit* in 
Sifznnysber. der Wiener Ahid. 1886, p. 309 ff. ; 
Lieblein, Le Livre Eguptien ‘ Que mon nom fleu- 
risse,* Leipzig, 1895 ; Papyrus Ixiuvre, No. 3283, 
ed. by Wiedemann in Jlwratitrhc Texte, Leipzig, 
1879). These works help in some measure to ful 
up lacunm in the conceptions of the Book of the 
Dead. Further supplements, emanating from the 
same circle of ideas, are furnislieil by the rituals 
for the process of embalming (Rhind Paj»yri, ed. 
by’ Birch, Loudon, 1863, and Brugsch, Leipzig, 
1865; a ‘hieratic Papyrus from Vienna* in von 
Bergmann’s Hieratischc Texte, Vienna, 1887 ; 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Miispero’s Mtm. 
sur quclqucs papyrus du Lour re, Paris, 1875) and 
for the ceremonies at the door of the tomb (Schia- 
parelli, Libro dei Funerali, Turin, 1881-1890; cf. 
Maspero, J^t. de myth. i. 283 tt*.). 

These texts y’ielil an uncommonly large number 
of notices with reference to the notions of im- 
mortality' that attached to Osiris, but they con- 
tain nothing like a sy’stematio Osirian religion. 
This is due to the circumstance that from first to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hy’mns to gods and of magical fonnnlic, which 
Avere based upon the most diverse fundamental 
doctrines, and Avere united in a single Avork Avith- 
out any attempt being made to remove the con- 
tradictions and establish a harmony'. As time 
Avent on, this comitihition always received fresh 
accessions in the «»hnpe of independent passages ; 

! and, in atldition to this, the already existing texts 
Avere constantly' being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

(c) Thus tlie same confusion that reigns in 
Egyptian religion in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary' texts. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this in detail ; 
AA'e must be content to sketch briefly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, passing oA’er all 
incidental points and .particular deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris a]>pear to 
haA’^e held, in accordance Avith the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man a!» a Aviiole 
j Avould enter upon the Avay to the Avorld beyond. 
The name Osiris — and this custom persisted 
through the Avhole course of Egy'jitian history — 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like the 
god Osiris, he Avould attain to immortality. In 
earlier times, so far os Ave knoAv, the deceased Avas 
ahvays thought of as male. It Avas only at a later 
period, after c. 500 B.C., that Avomen began to have 
their sex left to them, and to be sometimes called 
in the funeral texts by the name Hathor instead 
of Osiris. 

As experience proved more and more that mum- 
mies dia not leave the sepulchres, a distinction 
was drawn between the mummy (cha) and the 
Osiris; the former remained in, the coffin, the 
latter passed to the Plain of Aalu. All the 
same, however, the two Aivere thought of as essen- 
tially identical. The mummy was equipped for 
the lourney to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and magical formula) were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it could serve as a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and offerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above idew, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his soul as we should say, was an 
Osiris, thought of os with an earthly human form, 
in other places the soul was quite aifferently con- 
ceived. But these divergent views were, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, period 
amal^mated with the Osiris conception just men- 
tion^, without on that account being completely 
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(;iven up. Thus it came about that a man was 
credited with a number of souls that pursued their 
course side by side. It was then suppo^ that in 
the man’s lifetime these souls were united, while 
at death they forsook the corpse and sought, each 
one independently, the way to the next world. 
If tliey succeeded in this, and if the deceased was 
found righteous when tried before Osiris, his souls 
once more united within him and lived with him 
ill the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The fact that these part-souls are bor- 
rowed from originally independent doctrines, ex- 
l)lains how the Mews of their nature frequently 
clash and contradict one another, and, above all, 
how a number of attributes are ascril^ to several 
of the jiart-souls. Here, again, there is a complete 
lack of any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logically 
contradictory. Ih'sides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in general do not introduce all the part- 
houls at once, and that now one and now another, 
according to place and time, came more to the 
Iroiit. The following i^ a list of the mo.st im- 
]»ortant of them, along with some note> on the 
main significance attributed to each of them (cf. 
'NViedeniann, The A7iricnf Egyptian Darfrinc of 
tlv' Im mortality of the Soul^ London, 1S95, and 
‘ Le Livre des Morts ’ in the SlnstMi, xv. 40 fi.) : — 

Kn had the same form as the man, and corre- 
sponded to the U--iii^, standing in much the same 
relation to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person. The 
ha was born with the man, and could, even during 
Ills lifetime, seiiarate itself from him to a certain 
extent ; thus Ainenophis III. honoured his own ka 
a god. After a man’s death, the ka could at 
liny time return into the mummy, animate it, and 
a-«Mime the dignity of the * ka living in his cottin.* 
Tor the most i>arl , the cult of the dead recognized 
in the ka the essential personality of the deceased, 
the sacrificial foriiiuhe >vere adilressed to it, the 
toinh is its house, its temple, etc. 

Ba has the form of a oird, mostly with human 
head and arms. At death it takes flight from the 
body, hut visits it occasionally, and brings it food 
and drink. The ha itself, like the ka, also re- 
quires nourishment, being thus as little as the rest 
of the xjart- souls thought of as an immaterial 
being. 

- 1 i or laiti is the heart. At death it leaves the 
mail and goes by itself into the next world. In 
the Hall of Judgment it encounters its former 

I io^sessor, and gives evidence, if need be, against 
lim. In the event of his being x>ronounced right- 
eous, it was restored to him ; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dw^elling- 
place of Hearts. The deceased being bereft of his 
heart was thereby con.signed to annihilation, for 
without a heart no existence was Mssible. This 
notion led to a iieculiar practice. In the process 
of embalming, tlie readily decomposing heart was 
removed from the body. But, as neither the latter 
nor the Osiris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted for the natural 
one. For this purpose they selected an amulet in 
the form of a small vase or of a scarahmns beetle, 
the latter symbolizing the notions of Becoming, 
Being, and Resurrection in general. 

Sd)tu is the form, the envelop of the man. 
Chaibit is the shadow oast by the man, which 
has an existence of its own, and is depicted as a 
black human form, or figuratively os a fan. 

Chu {achu) is a shining transfigured soul, which 
was frequently, it may oe assumed, conceived of 
in bird form. 

Sechem is the personally conceived strength and 
power of the man ; occasionally it appears to 
stand also for the form of the dead. 


Ben is the name of the man. As long as this 
survived, and monuments associated with it lasted, 
as long as sacrificial formulse, which commemor- 
ated it, were uttered, the dead man also continued 
to live in the other world. In the Baltic period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
ran, the conception of which at times coincides 
with that of the ka, 

Litebatubi.— J ablonski, Pantheon Aegyptiorum, Frankfort, 
1750-1762 (the best coUeclion of the puaages from the classical 
writers, the most important of which are those found in 
Plutarch’s de Jside et Oeiride Tgood ^ition by Parthey, Ikrlin, 
1850]). I Gbampollion’s ParOMon Egyptien, Pans, 18‘.«-1831, 
and Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Andevd Egyp- 
tians (last voL), London, 1841, have a mainly historical interest. 
I Lansone, Dizumario di mUologia egizia, Turin, 1881-1886 
(alphabetical list of the gods, with citations of the sources, and 
illustrations. This work is very difficult to procure). I £. de 
Roug6, Revue arctUologique, Nouv. s^r. i.; Pierret, Essai sur 
la Muthologie Egyptienne, Paris, 1879 ; le Page Renouf, Lectures 
on the Origin and Groioth Religion, Loudon, 1880 (empha- 
size the monotheistic, or, more correctly, henotheistic ele- 
ment in Egyptian rehgion). i Tiele, LListmre comparative des 
andennes religions, Pans, 1882, and £. Meyer, Geschichte 
Aegyptens, 1887 (attempt to trace the historical de\elopment 
of Egyptian religion, but the materials used by them are not 
sufficient to justify any ver>' far-reaching conclusions). | H. 
Brugsch, Religion und Mytholugic der altm Aegypter, Leipzig, 
1885-1890 (an attempt, principally with the aid of texts te- 
longing to the late jieiiod of Egyptian history, to elucidate a 
connected religious s\ stem, somewhat on the lines of Plutarch’s 
ideas. Brugseh's views, howe\ er, lack the support, above all, 
of the older monuments. Nevertheless, the materials collected 
by him have an importance of their own). [ Strauss und Tomev, 
]}er altagvptische Gotterglaule, 2 vols , Heidelberg, 1889-1891 
(draws upon second-hand sources), t Maspero, Etudes de niyth- 
ologieet irarchtolotjie, 4 vols.. Pans, 1893-1 900 (a collection of the 
extremely iini>ortarit articles of Maspero on general questions of 
H^yptian religion, and on various religious compositions such 
as the Book of t he Dead and of Am-duat, together with reviews 
of modem works on questions of the same kind) ; cf. also the 
relevant passages in Maspero s Histoire aneienne de FOrient 
dassiqv-e. Pans, lS0.'>-ls99. I Wiedemann, Die Rehgion der 
alien Aeggpter, Munster, 1890 [Eng. ed., freslily revised, and 
with illubtnitions, under the title ’Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,' London, 1&97J. WiEDEMANV 

PHILO.— 

1 . Life. 

ii. Works. 

iiL Sj stem of thought. 

‘l. The general character and basis of Philo’s system. 

2. The origin ami nature of philosophy. 

3. Philo s Uieori of the universe. 

4. Man as the micri»cosin. 

5. The dcK'trinc of God os eternal Being : (a) His exist- 

ence ; (5) His nature, cutms ; (r) His attnbutes. 

6. Tlie doctrine of the Divine jiowers : (a) existence and 

character ; (5) relation to God ; (c) function. 

7. The doctnne of the Logos : (a) meaning of the term ; 

ih) the supreme idea ; (c) the Dirine Logos two- 
fold ; (d) God’s son and image ; («) mediator be- 
tween God and matter; (.0 relation to Wisdom, 
Spirit, and logoi ; Of) Was the Logos a person ? 

8. The higher relations of man : (a) general relation to 

God , (5) ethics. 

iv. Influence on Christian writers. 

Literature. 

i. Life. — Philo, called Judeens, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
probably a native, of Alexandria. Bom about the 
year B.C. 20, or x»erhaps a little earlier, he was an 
older contemiiorary of Jesus Christ ; and this fact 
lends a peculiar interest to his writings, as reveal- 
ing the intellectual and religious position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlightened and con- 
servative. If tliese wTitin^s did not direct!}’ in- 
fiiience the earliest expressions of Christian faith, 
they certainly exhibit the line of philosophical 
tlioiight, to some extent the phraseology, and the 
method of Scripture exegesis, to which that faith 
resorted when it first ai»pealed to the Giwco- 
Roman world as a system of theology. 

Little is known of Philo’s life. He belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family, his brother 
enjoying Imperial favour, and holding the high 
position of alabarch. Familiar with cultivated 
society and the luxuries of Alexandria, he did not 
regularly practise the asceticism which he some* 
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times admired in others. But he led a blameless 
and studious life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learning which Alexandria at that 
time attbrded, with its Museum and Library, its 
concourse of lecturers and students, and the com- 
mingling of ideas which resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West. He was 
well versed m Greek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom he regarded 
with admiration ; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple records of the 
Pentateuch, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred books of Israel the wisdom wliich was 
partially contained in the writings of Greece, so 
that, with all his width of culture, he remained 
a devout and believing Jew. He was strongly 
attached to his own people. On some occasion he 
M^as sent to Jerusalem to offer prayer and sacri- 
fices ; and late in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulence and anxieties of political life, he 
was so moved by the brutal riots in \rhich the 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Caligula, in the winter of A.D. 
39-40, to seek for redress and security against 
further outrage. From such an Emperor nothing 
was to be obtained but insult and even blows, so 
that the nieml)ers of the embassy were glad to 
escape with their lives. Philo describes himself 
as old and grey-lieaded when MTiting an account 
of this transaction. The year of his death is un- 
known. 

ii. Works. — Philo’s collected works have ap- 
peared in several editions, of which that of Thomas 
Mangey is still the standard. Thi.s edition, how- 
ever, published in 1742, is neither sufficiently com- 
plete nor sufficiently accurate, and will be super- 
seded by that of Cohn and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1992). A 
convenient edition is that of Itichter, in eight 
volumes (1828-1830), containing in addition to 
Mangey’s text tlie treatises de Festo Cophim and 
de Parentihtis Colcndis, and the books translated 
from Armenian into Latin by Aucher. From this 
the Tauchnitz edition (18ol-18o3) was taken, w^ith 
some slight alterations. 

The works fall into several groups. 1. There is 
a series of phUosophiral works, which are believed 
by Cohn to have been written in Philo’s early life, 
because they contain little of his characteristic 
thought, and seem like exercises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. The difference of their char- 
acter from that of the other writings of Philo has 
led to suspicions of their genuineness ; but Cohn 
thinks their style so specatically Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
series comprises;—!, de Incorruptibilitate Mundi. 
This has been commonly regarded as spurious, but 
its genuineness has been defended by F. Cumont 
in tne Prolegomena to his edition of the treatise 
(Berlin, 1891), and is accepted by Cohn. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, nowever, has not 
been preserved. 2. Qtwd omnis prohus liber sit, 
which, as we lecum from its opening lines, was 
preceded by a discourse TLepl rod irdvra ^ovXov ehfot 
^avXov. 8. de Frovidentia, in two books, preserved 
in Armenian (with considerable fragments in Greek), 
of which the genuineness of the first, which has 
been somewhat injured in transmission/ has been 
questioned. 4 . Alexander, sive de eo quod rationem 
naheant hruta animcUia, preserved m Armenian. 
The mention, in § 54, of an embassy to Borne can- 
not refer to the embassy to Gains, as it occurs not 
in a speech of Philo’s, out in the treatise of Alex- 
ander which Philo begins to read in § 10. But, 
^ Cohn points out, the consulship of Germanicus, 
in A.D. 12, is alluded to in § 27, so that the book 
must be later than this, but might still be a com- 
paratively early work. Philo, however, in § 73, 


says ‘ex juventute in hac nutritus sum disciplina,* 
so that he probably wTote this treatise in middle 
life. 

2. There is the great collection of writings con- 
taining explanations of the Pentateuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. 1 . The large 
group of allegorical commentaries, designed for 
educated Jews. These begin with the treatises 
now known as Sacrarum Legum Allegorize (a title 
which once had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text of Gn 2-20, certain parts being 
omitted for special reasons. There are several 
gaps, some of which were certainly, and others 
probably, filled by books which are lost. This 
group, allowing the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally live) de Soinniis. 
To this series must have Inilongeil the two lost 
books * On Covenants,’ to which reference is iimde 
in de Mutatione Xominum, 6 [i. 580].* A second 
book ‘On Drunkenness’ also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost ; and yet another treat ise, 
‘On Ilewards* (founded on Gn 15M» is referred to 
as having preceiled Qais rerum dicinarum heres 
(1 [i. 473]). The fragment de Deo, preserved in 
Armenian, may have Udonged to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between de Mutatione 
Nominum and de Sonuiiis. A few pages which 
appear in Mangey (ii. 205 tt‘.) as j»art of a separate 
tract, de Merced^ Meretriais, have been restored by 
Cohn and Wendland to their proper place in the 
de Sacrijiciis AbelU et Caini, § 5. The lirst section 
lielongs'to the treatise de Savrifienntibus, where 
it should be inserted between sections 4 and 5. 2. 
The explanation of jKirtions of the Pentateuch 
in the form of question and answer. This was 
intended to cover the whole Pentateuch ; but it 
is uncertain whether it wa.s (oinpleted. Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been pre- 
served in an Armenian translation, and some 
fragments in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the great "loup of allegorical commentaries, cer- 
tain difficiuties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
3. An exiK)sition of the Mosiiic legislation, in 
which allegorical explanation is sparingly used. 
The plan of this series is clearly described 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Preemiis et Pvenis. It dealt first with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
lastly with laws, the following treatises being a 
8up})lement. It is clear, therelore, that the tract 
de Mundi Opificio, which occupies the first place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foresliadows the general plan, and is 
expressly referred to as * the mrmer composition ’ 
in the opening of the treatise de Abrakatno, which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was to illustrate the excellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Isaac 
and Jacob are lost; and the three books on the 
Life of Moses do not belong to the series. The 
tract on Joseph is succeeded by one ‘On the 
Decalogue,’ and this again by four books on 
* Special Laws.* The first of these has been broken 
up into si^veral distinct treatises, beginning with 
that ‘ On Circumcision,’ and the second and fourth 
books also comprise treatises with distinct titles. 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and Peni- 
tence form a kind of appendix, and the work is 
completed by a dissertation on Bewards and Pun- 
ishments, and on Curses. 

3. There are several historical treatises, which 
were complete in themselves. 1 . de Vita Mosis, 
originally in two, but now arranged in three books. 

*The first number refers to the section in Richter end 
Tsuchiiits ; the subsequent figures to the volume and page ol 
Mangey. 
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2. A work called 'Tiro^ert/fd, of which only frag- 
ments have Keen preHerved. This is perhaps the 
Msine as — 3. The AiH)logy for the Jews, from which 
Eusebius extracted an account of the Essenes 
{Fraep. Ev. viii. 11), and to which perhaps belonged 
the cle Vita Contemplntivay containing an account 
of the Thera]>eutfie. The genuineness of the latter 
has been sharply disputed by Lucius and others, 
and ably defended especially by Massebicati and 
Conybeiire (the former in the Beime de VHistoire 
des licligionsy xvi. [1887] pp. 170 if., 28411*. ; the 
latter in his edition of the treatise, 1895. There 
are some valuable remarks also in Edersheim’s 
article on Philo in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Chi'istifin Biography ^ iv. 368 fif., and some of the 
principal objections are considered in a review of 
Conybcare in the Jtwuth Quarterly Review^ 1896, 
p. 155 HI). 4. in Flaccum. S« Legatio adGaium^ 
which survives out of five books Uepl dperuv, de- 
scribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

T)ie editions contain also certain works, the 
spuriousness of w’hich is general!}' admitted : de 
Mu do ; and, in Armenian, de Sampsone and de 
Iona. 

I’nr fuller information and references, see the 
e\c<-llent section on the WTitiiigs of Philo in 
Scliurer’s GJ iii. 487 If. The above classification 
i'' in the main that suggested by Ewald {GVI^ vi. 
294 If. ), ^\ ho, however, regards the Life of Moses 
a*- an introduction to "roup 2 (3), and places the 
leading groujis in a ditlerent order. AVe have 
fidlowed the careful classification of Cohn (* Eiiitei- 
lung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,* pub- 
livhed in FhilologuSj Zeitsehr, fur das classtsrhe 
Altn'thum: Sui>plementbfmd vii. Heft 3, 1899). 
A similar classification, though somewhat ditler- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
niJiiier. in an earlier article by Cohn, on ‘The 
latest Itesearches on Philo of Alexandria* in the 
Jcinish Quarterly Rt'ricw, v. [Oct. 1892] pp. 24-50. 

iii. Sy.stem of Thought.— 1. The g 'neral char- 
aefrr and basis of FhUds system. — Tlie jH'culiarities 
of Philo’s thought are largely due to the intiuence 
of hi- time and place. In Alexandria, (Jreek phil- 
osoi^hy and Oriental my-ticism met and mingled ; 
and Idle the former, in its decline into scepticism, 
sought tor support in eclectic schemes or in positive 
revelation, the latter endeavoured to justify itself 
before the world of thought by clothing its ideas 
in the language of philosophy. Jews, living in the 
midst of intellectual culture, and deeply versed in 
the finest portions of Greek literature, could no 
longer be satisfied 'with the crude ideas of their 
forefathers, and it liecame necessary to show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
highest philosophy. Of those who made this 
attempt Philo was by far the most eminent, and 
his writings |K>sses8 a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an in- 
structive phase of human thought, but on account 
of the influence which they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theology of the Church. He 
combined in himself the two tendencies 'which were 
seeking for reconciliation ; for he was at once a 
religious man, full of devout feeling and moral 
enthusiasm, and, although his philosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small share 
of speculative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he was profoundly 
convinced. His ^tem avowedly rested upon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prophets speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divme Spirit suggests, while 
the voluntary powers are in suspense. This con- 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of the 
will, is open to good and wise men, and Philo does 
not hesitate to speak of his own enjoyment of it 


{de Migrat. A6r. 7 [L 441]). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest ; and his law remained, among the 
vicissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternal 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous ori^n of the LXX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in tiie w*ords. But, though he was 
ready to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even to an accent, he is not remarkable for the 
correctness of his citations. This subject has been 
investigated by Siegfried, who arrives at the fol- 
lowing results : — ^A large part of Philo’s citations 
consists of paraphrases from memory; in many 
instances the citation and the interpretation are 
so blended that a complete separation is impossible ; 
there are many examples or double citation, one 
agreeing with the LXX, the other deviating from 
it; many of his deviations are found in single 
manuscripts of the LXX; others are explicable 
from the Hebrew text ; some instances occur which 
point to a Hebrew text difierent from the Masso- 
retie ; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. Passages also occur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression 'which is 
not found in our text of the LXX. And, finally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of tran- 
scri I )ers. ( See Siegfried’s Philo von A Icxnndria als 
Ausleger des Alien Testaments, 1875, p. 162, where 
he ssums up the res^ults of three articles in HUgen- 
feld’s Zeitsf-hr. f. wiss. Theol. 1873. See also Dr. 
H. E. Kyle’s Philo and Holy Scripture: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the Bootes of the OT, 
1895, 'where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduction, § ii. ; and two articles in the JQR, 
v. [Jan. 1893] pp. 246-280, and viii. [Oct. 1895] pp. 
88-122, ‘ On the Philonean Text of the ISeptu- 
agint,’ so far as it may be gathered from the 
Armenian version of the Qiuestiones et Respon^ 
Slones, by F. C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
* Philo, at difierent tiines, and in '^Tiling his dif- 
ferent M’orks, used difierent texts of the LXX’; 
'v^'hich would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same as 
that 'which is now recognized, thou^ there is no 
direct proof that he accepted Kuth, Esther, Eccle- 
siastes, JSong of Songs, Lamentations, Ezekiel, or 
Daniel. (See the subject lully treated in Dr. 
Ryle's work. Introduction, § i. "This volume con- 
tains also the text of Philo’s quotations from 
Scripture). 

Notwithstanding his apparent narroumess of 
view and rigid scripturalism, Philo was far from 
limiting his sympathies to the Jewish nation. The 
man who conformed to the Law was, he conceived, 
a citizen of the world. He himself attended the 
theatre as well as lectures on philosophy, and was 
a shrewd obser\'er of the habits and emotions of 
men. But philosophy could not sjitisfy him ; for, 
owing to the difficulty of its probleiiis, it was 
broken up into conflicting schools, and, while he 
found in all the great sects certain elements of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses 'with 
him as a clue to guide him amidst their contending 
thoughts. He was not, however, content with 
carrying the great monotheistic faith and noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the disputes of 
the lecture-room ; he believed that Moses had anti- 
cipated the philosophers, and that the sublimest 
8i>eculations of Greece lay embedded in the Pen- 
tateuch. But how was it possible to find the 
philosophy of Plato or of the Btoics in the simple 
t^es of Genesis? By the method of allegorical 
interpretation, which hod already been appUed by 
some of the philosophers, and especially by the 
Stoics, to the ancient mythology, and which Philo 
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Beriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scripture. If anything in the venerated records 
appeared on the surface to be childish and absurd ; 
if any statement was made which appeared dero- 
catory to God; if there was something contra- 
dictory, or a representation which was contraiy 
to known fact, — any of these cases was in itself an 
indication of some hidden meaning which was 
worthy of a Divine author; and so a method of 
exegesis which must seem to us false and arbitrary 
grew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Scripture. The rules A^liich are followed by 
Philo are carefully classified by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned work (p. 168 tf.) ; and it is evident 
that allegorical interpretation, however absurd and 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not left wholly 
to individual caprice, but followed certain definite 
lines which were considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
though dilferently applied, are found in the Hag- 
gadic interpretation of Palestine ; but this con- 
nexion may be due less to Philo’s knowledge of 
Rabbinical methotls than to tlie general tendencies 
of thouglit which characterized the age. While 
thus holding that almost everything in the Penta- 
teuch was related allegorically, Philo did not reject 
the literal meaning of that wdiich seemed intrin- 
sically credible or reasonable ; and he insists that 
the ceremonial laws, though possessing a spiritual 
signiticance, must l)e observed according to the 
letter. Many things., however, e-^pecially anthro- 
pomorphic evprexsious, could be understood only 
alleirorically ; and here w*e may observe tliat no 
distinction is draum between allegorical and simply 
figurative language. Philo's mode of treatment, 
being that of a commentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no room for a systematic exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and his theory of the 
universe must be gatnered and pieced together 
from an immense number of unconnected pas.sages. 
His style, though flowing and ornate, is often 
tedious, and the modem reader grow's weary of 
inteipretations w'hich destroy the living beauty 
of tlieoiiginal text, and make the patriarchs the 
pupjiets ut Alexandrian speculation. Yet the 
patient student may find many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Philo’s rambling disquisitions 
are lK)und to one another by a thread of coherent 
thought. 

From what has been already said, it is evident 
that for a proper understanding of Philo some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed. This 
the reader must necessarily seek elsewhere. The 
Old Te.stament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of philosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may be thus 
stat^ : How was the transcendent and infinite 
Spirit to be brought into connexion with the 
material universe and wdth the souls of men? 
An answer was partly suggested by the doctrine 
of angels, and by the poetical jiersonifi cation of 
Wisdom, while ‘ the word of the Lord,’ frequently 
translated \670s, furnished the very exj)ression 
which Heraclitus and the Stoics liiwl selected to 
denote the all-i>ervasive reason of the cosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula- 
tions of the thinker. 


2. The origin and nature of philosophy, — 
According to Philo, philosophy originated in the 
contemplation of the cosmos, especially of the 
orderly movements of the heavens ; but, as this 
suggested problems which seemed to him insoluble, 
he turned to the study of human nature, which 
permitted a closer and more fruitful examination. 
Thus he was led to the universal Mind, to Him 


who alone is real Being. Philosophy, accordingly, 
concerned itself with the whole nature of thmgiL 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation 01 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which consisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and human things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in 
the hope of blessedness (fi)da(/AoWa). Before enter- 
ing on so serious a pursuit, it was necessary to 
have a good moral and intellectual education, and 
to master the preparatory or ‘ onc^rclical * studies — 
grammar, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy 
Itself had &3en divided into physics, ethics, and 
logic. Of these Philo assigns tlie lowest place to 
logic, and entertains a very poor opinion of physics 
or cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless conjecture. To ethic.s, which includes 
theologj’, or the knowledge of God, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. 

3. Philo's theory of the universe. — Notwithstand- 
ing his depreciation of physics, Philo believed that 
the invisible could be entered only througli the 
door of the visible cosmos, and he w'as fairly 
familiar wdtb the science of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speculations, it is necc'-sary 
to know in what sort of universe he conceived 
him^^elf to be living. The earth, apparently re- 
garded as sphericed, w'as its fixed centre, and 
around it extended the heavens in succes.sive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 
fixed stars, with its daily 1 evolution from east to 
"west. Within this w’ere" the seven spheres of the 
planets, the Sun occii]>\ ing the centre ; alnive it 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mar*^ ; below it Mercury, 
Venus, and the Moon. This arrangement was 
eyinb<»lized by the golden candlestick. Matter 
was divided into four elements — tire, air, earth, and 
W’ater, the apxds re sai SvvdfjLcis of the cosmos. The 
air extended from the earth to the lunar sphere, 
beyond which was tlie ether, the salutary foim of 
fire, as distimruished from the useful hut destruc- 
tive form with wdiich we are familiar on the 
earth. The varion.s objects of nature which admit 
of classification were constituted by a process of 
rational difl’erentiation. First, things w'ere divided 
into animate and inanimate. Tlie latter com- 
prised things which lemaiiied unaltered, through 
the posse.ssion of ‘habit’ and things which 

had the higher property of ‘nature’ (0(><rts), in- 
volving nutrition, change, and growth. The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra- 
tional, was distinguished by the jirestMice of .soul 
{f^xh)y which rose above 0iV£s b^’ having the 
attributes of percejition, mental repre.sent}ition, 
and impulse. To these, rational beings juld reason 
and free jireferential powder. Air, or iri^eO/ia, w’as 
the element which constituted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must be 
full of living beings, and therefore w'as people<l by 
invisible and immortal souls. It seemed impious 
to supi>ose that the stars were only fiery masses 
of earth. They were unmixed and Divine souls, 

‘ manifest and ^rcentible gods.* 

This survey of the phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answ^ers to which 
must be briefly given. The universe, notwith- 
standing the niultiidicity of its phenomena, w^as 
proved both bv monotheistic faitli and by panthe- 
istic philosophy to be one, all its parts being 
mutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and function in the 
entire system. Tlie heavenly bodies, besides shed- 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events through eclipses and other celes- 
tial occurrences ; but Philo rejected the Chaldsean 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility. I^his unity, which presented the 
universe to the eye of reason ae a well-ordered 
city, showed that there were powers by wdiioh thi 
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several parts were united, and an everlasting law, 
stretcliin^ from centre to circumference, and form- 
ing a bond that could not be broken. It was 
assumed that this universe, being the work of the 
greatest Creator, niiist be itself X)erfect, that is to 
say, complete in itself, and not depending on any- 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 
perfection proved that it was the only cosmos ; for 
it could not be perfect unless the wliole substance 
of the elements hfui been used up in its production, 
and the Creator, being one, made it resemble him- 
self in solitude. To the q^uestion whether the 
cosmos was self-existent and eternal a Jew could 
give but one answer : there was a time when the 
univer'ie was not. That which is eternal is irn- 
mu table ; and therefore the universe, which is con- 
stantly changing, must have come into existence. 
Its genesis, lu>wever, did not take place in time ; 
for time began with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chrono- 
logical succession, but an order in thought. Never- 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, Philo is 
driven into the expression, * there was once a time 
A\hen it was not’ {Dec. Orac. 12 [ii. 190J). The 
archetype of time is eternity, in which nothing is 
either’ past or future, but only present. The 
genesis of the Morld was, according to a philo- 
s<ij>lncal maxim, tlie beginning of its corruption; 
bill the natural process might be stayed by the 
j»ro\idence of the Creator, and thus Philo was able 
to believe that the entire cosmos endures for ever. 
Put, while he admitted the dependence of the 
universe on an eternal and transcendent Cause, 
he was not a inonist. The four elements pointed 
to something prior to themselves, of wliidi they 
were ilillereiitiated forms. This was matter (oiVta 
or f’XTj). It was conceived as the ncees^aiy sub- 
stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
and as therefore in itself wdiolly destitute of 
lational distinctions. It w’as accordingly described 
by negative predicates, Attwos, druKros, 
dfjuop<pos, dtfeideos, d<rx’ 7 gdrt<rros, driJirwros, 
diretpos, irXi 7 ^(gcX‘»Js, di'ctf/uaXos, dvi<ros, pcKpdv, jMatter 
was thus only the pa.ssive condition of the exercise 
of cliicient causality. Its existence was jm'^tulateil 
by a necessity of thought ; for causality involved 
four things— the agent, tlie material, the instru- 
iiient, and tlie end in view\ M.atter being thus 
the condition of the etlicient causality of i^od, w’ns 
itself uiieaused and eternal. Nevertheless, Philo 
does not seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere ex]>licitly asserts the eternity of matter, 
and he occasionally uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem inconsistent with it, but on 
more careful consideration ap^^ear not to be so. 
Again, he w'as not a dualist in the sense of accept- 
ing an eternal principle of evil. Dead matter could 
not l>e an efficient cause of imperfection, or limit 
the ageii<*y of God. Passages are, how^ever, cited 
which establish Philo’s belief that the created 
universe limited in ^me way the flow of Divine 
power. This limitation was due, not to the oppo- 
sition of matter but to the verj^ fact of creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 
with that which is not phenomennl, and therefore 
could not be a full ex])ression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of tlie universe were, in the 
oriffinal design of God, arranged in an ascending 
scale, and so could experience Divine lienefits 
only in proportion to the capacity of their being. 
These considerations sufficiently explain Philo's 
language, without attributing to matter a causality 
wdiieh is expressly denied. 

4. Man as tJic microcosm .. — From the macrocosm 
we pass to the microcosm, man, considering him at 
present simjdy as a natural object. He combines 
in himself tlie powers which we have already en- 
countered, ^vTuc/i, and adds to these 


and SiaporfTiK-^. It is accordingly from the 
study of man tliat w^e derive our kriowdedge of 
God ; for the higher principle in man corresponds 
with the supreme Mind in the cosmos. Man, 
then, is a duad, com^iosed of body and soul. The 
body is maiie out of the same four elements as the 
rest of the material w orld. Soul is distinguished by 
the possession of atodriiris, w'hicli, being an etaOeaLS, 
introduces things to the mind through the live 
channels of sensation, wdiich are signified by the 
creation of animals on the fifth day ; of tpavrcLala, 
w'liich is an impression (rthrdKTis) left in the soul by 
wdiat the senses have communicated ; and impulse 
{op/x-q), which has the tw'o forms of desire and 
aver-sion. The human soul, liowever, is tw'ofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the animals, has the higher principle of 
rea**on. The low'er ]>art of the soul, tlie vital 
jirinciple, consists of blood, or, more properly, of 
air which is mixed with blood, and carrieti by "it to 
every part of the body. Like the sphere of the 
]>lanets, it has seven parts or natures. The^e are 
the five s uses, speech, and the faculty of repro- 
duction. Being material, it is mortal. The higher 
principle is regularly s}»okeii of as poOs. The pos- 
se^^ioii of poOs in a qualified sen^^e is indeed some- 
times extended to the lower animals ; but this 
vacillation in the use of language does not neces- 
.sarily indicate any contradiction in Philo’s thought. 
The rational i>rineiple, in its highest sense, was 
distinctive of man, and in him it w^as the sover- 
eign part (rd Tjye/uopiKop). Several able interpreters 
believe tliat Philo derived the substance of the 
rational soul from the etlier, and to that extent 
was a materialist, although he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable j»assage seems decisive. He alleges 
that we cannot know liie substance (oi^trta) of mind, 
and nevertiieless asserts parenthetically, as though 
this one point w’ere certain, dXX* oi) dcruttaTor 

di XeKT^op {dc Somn. i. 6 [i. (>25]). To resolve his 
doubts he appeals to the statement of Mo.ses, 
‘God breathed into his face a spirit of life,' mean- 
ing by spirit ‘not air in motion, but a certain 
stamp and character of Divine pow’er ’ det. 

pot. ms. 22, 23 [i. 207]). Accordingly, the sub- 
stance of the higher soul is ‘ Divine spirit ’ {de 
Concitp. 11 [ii. 3o0]), ‘derived from nothing at all 
that is originated, but from the Father and Sover- 
eign of the universe’ {dc Mmuli Op. 40 [i. 32]). 
It is accordingly Trjs fiasapias (pvffcus csfiayelop if 
d7ru(rira(rga rj aTracyaff/xa {ib. ol [i. 35J). In one of 
the passages w’hich are thought to contradict this 
view he is simply stating the ^ipinions of others ; 
one or two more admit of an interpretation which 
is consistent with his more clearly expressed view ; 
and in the remainder the wonl ‘ethereal’ may 
readily be undersUuKl figuratively of a pure and 
heavenly origin. Pliilo is a rhetorical writer ; and 
his liigfily wrought language must frequentl}' be 
interpreted by reference to his more careful and 
exact statements. The immaterial soul w’as by its 
nature im*ai>able of division, and accordingly cor- 
resjionded wuth the unbroken sphere of the fixed 
stars, and so comjileted the analogy between the 
niicrocosinos and the macrocosmos. It belonged 
to the trilie of souls who peopled the air. These 
fell into tw o divisions ; some, endowed with a more 
Divine constitution, living close to the ether; 
others descending into mortal liodies. The former 
w ere called by Moses angels, as bearing messages 
between God and man. The desire of the latter 
to descend into bodies is not clearly explained, and 
seems to imply an original moral distinction among 
souls. The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to increase their exjierience and wisdom ; but 
others aliandoned wdsdoin, and were swept away 
by the earthly torrent. In either case, however, 
the soul was intrinsically immortal 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 
v*onnexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so closely 
connected with the senses. There it acts as a 
‘ god ’ of the irrational part {Leg, All, i. 13 [i. 51]), 
through whicli, though itself incapable of sever- 
ance, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
effected by means of the ductile powers, which, 
without rupture, not only pervade the bod}' but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even to God Him- 
self. The analogy for this extension of an in- 
separable monad confined to one small portion of 
space is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its place, sends its rays into every part of the 
cosmos {de Sonin, i, 14 [i. 632]). These jKiwers, how- 
ever, are not dependent on the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spiritual 
essences which belong equally to countless others. 
Beyond the division into rational and irrational, 
Phiilo does not venture on any systematic classi- 
fication, though numerous powers are casually 
alluded to. We must confine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
been endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choice between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject to praise and blame (the 
most important passage is Quod Devs imniut, 10 
[i. 279 f.]). He alone is capable of sin. for higher 
beiniLs are above the reach of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessit}*, are below it. 
It is not inconsi>tent with the power of choice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Cause; but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to be inconsistent with the 
general doctrine, the writer’s mind being for the 
time overwhelmed by his sense of the nothingness 
of the creature (see J. Rendel Harris, Fragments 
of Philo JvdoBu^, p. 8). The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Here 
Philo, except in his scriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Greek philosophers. The logos is two- 
fold : 6 ipdidderoSj 6 Kard didvoiav \6yoSj by virtue of 
which we are rational ; and 6 irpo<f)opLK6s, or 6 jcotA 
Tpoipopdv, or 6 yeyuvus \6yos, whereby we are able to 
converse. The latter is the interpreter {epfnjvej^s) 
of the mind, and therefore ought to be cultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought. The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
Thummim (d^Xa^erts and dXi)deia) on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sources of knowledge are 
sensible perception and reason. The former brings 
the mind into connexion with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of all our knowledge ; for 
the intuitive apprehension of theintelli^ble cosmos 
arises only on occasion of some sensible experi- 
ence, as space is apprehended from the perception 
of bodies at rest, and time from perceiving blxlies 
in motion. Nevertheless noiimena shine by their 
own light, and in their higher forms reveal them- 
selves only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faculties, 
was insecure. As a rule, things were know'u only 
by comparison with their opposites, and that whicn 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula of scepticism, that it 
is safest to suspend one’s judgment {iwdxeip), is 
advocated in a long passage, in which the errors of 
the senses and the conflicting views of men are 
dwelt upon {de Ehriet. 41-49 [i. 383-388]b Through 
the vai^g opinions of the philosophers, there- 
fore, Philo took for his unerring ^ide the laws 
and customs divinely communicated to the Jews. 

6. The doctrine of God as eternal Being. — (a) 
The belief in the existence of one supreme God was 
fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speculation, however, this was opposed by athe- 
istic and pantheistic hypotheses, and it was there- 


fore necessary’ to support the belief by philosophical 
arguments. The microcosm, man, suggested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macrocosm. As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe which 
engages our vision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objects around us. The cosmos 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
eonseouently cannot be itself o vpujros de6s, but 
must have proceeded from an intelligent and provi- 
dential artificer. Again, the universe, as we have 
seen, bore the marks of ti nnsience and dependence, 
and so pointed to a irpwTov or TpcajivTaTOP atnop, 
which could be none other than supreme Reason 
or Mind (o tup 6\uv i'ous), which alone could pro- 
duce a world that bore everyu here the impress of 
rational thought. But the highest mode of ap- 
proaching God was by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, Inch left men subject 
to conjecture; but God shone by His own light, 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the soul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind. 
This intuition is not univeisal. It requires soli- 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and freedom 
from the swav of the senses. SelK knowledge, 
leading to self-despair, opened the way for this 
diviner knowledge: and he who Inid despaired of 
himself knew the Self-exisicnt. Accordingl\ , the 
apprehension of God not only vaiied in dillerent 
persons, but in the same ^jieison changed with 
changing moods. 

(^) In forming an opinion rbout the Divine 
nature we are necessarily hampered by the limi- 
tations of our own consciou&nesN. 1? he human 
analog evidcntlv fails in a fundamental point. 
Man is a derived being, placed in a w orld w hich 
he has not created, while God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only w ithout 
the human form, but without human "pa ‘-sions. 
The highest truth is expre^sed by the statement 
that *God is not as man ’ (Nu 23^**}, and it is only 
for purposes of admonition that He is said to bie 
‘as man’ (Dt 1*^), and to have bodily organs, and 
such passions as enmity and wTath. "This thought 
is frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Sner, Ah. et Caini, 28-30 [i. 181- 
183], and Qvod Deus iimnut. 11-14 [i. 280-283]. 
"J'lie former, explaining the necessary use of an- 
thropomorphic language on account of our weak- 
ness, sums up in tlie«>e w ords : o&i', & 

irdv ycPTirbp Ovrjrbv fiiTa^Xrjrbv ^i^viKov dir6 ivvolai 
rijs irepl Oeou rov dyeviiTOv Kai d^Odprov Kai aTp^irrov 
Kal ayiov Kai fiovov fMKapiov. The higher faculties 
in men, how ever, reason and the preferential free- 
dom of the will, w'ere peculiar to them among 
created beings, and must be regarded as essenti- 
ally Divine ; so that we may regard God as free, 
self-determining, ever active Mind (6 toO xaprii 
poOs), jKissessed of rd avre^oOiriop Kpdros, even His 
beneficence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, but to His preference for the good {de 
Plantat. Noe, 20 [i. 342]. 

When w'e seek to pass beyond this description, 
and inquire into the essence of God, we are met wdth 
blank myster;y\ The essence of the human mind 
is impenetrable, much more that of God, so that 
we can know only that He is, not wdiat He is : d 6' 
dpa oCdi icaraXiprrXs 5ri jui} xard rb eXvat fibpov’ 

ifirdp^is ydp M* fjp KaraXafApdrofiep airrov, rQp Hi ye 
irrdp^em oiitip {Quod Deus sU immut. 13 [i. 
282]). Accordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellations which serve to denote Him, and He 
is called in Scripture Kvplip dubfian 6 &p {de Abr. 
24 [ii. 10]) ; but these do not reveal His essence, 
so as to communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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He is. In spite of this opinion, Philo oonstantly 
assumes that we have a very extensive knowledge 
of God, and it is generally supposed that his whole 
doctrine is involv^ in hopeless contradiction. This, 
liowever, may be resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to Philo, God 
is a simple uncompounded unity. But, when we 
speak of Him as rational, good, powerful, w^e 
violate His unity, and represent Him as mani- 
fold. This is due to the imperfection of our 
thought, which cannot comprehend the essence 
in Mliich these things are one, hut can notice 
only the difl'erent ellects of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldncss of nature. As a simple 
essence, God is without qualities (dTroios, a word 
which expresses not, as is often said, the absence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of classifica- 
tion). God is not a sort of Gocf, or a sort of 
anything, but is alone in His incomprehensible 
pci lection. How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by partaking of 
goodness, w]ii<‘h as it may be sliared by others, 
makes the man a particular sort of man. God, 
however, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were something extraneous to Him- 
self. (voodness and all such attributes are among 
the idiorrjres of God ; and if other beings may be 
cla‘<sified as good, it i'^ onh' because llicy partici- 
pate ill the Divine essence, in the eternal and 
arcliet ^'pal ideas wliicli the fulness oi God ex- 
liaU'xts and transcends. ydp ea-n tQv A:aXu>v, 

d fJLi} Oio'u re Kai Oetov {d€ Utter, Ab, et Catnip 17 [i. 
174]); 7r\ripr}s dya.6Ci)v reXciwy, p.SL\\oy el XPV T’b 
a\Tj(^€s eiTTeiUf a&ros Cbr to dyadov^ 6s ovpav<p Kai yy 
Ttt Kara fi^pos Cjfi^pKTcv dyadd {de ISepten. 5 [ii. 2{jUj) ; 

0 tS>v 6\u)v povs iarip nXtKpivitTTaros Kai aKpat^vecTaroSy 
KpetTTujp dperi] Kai Kpeirnap ij iiriariipLri Kai Kpeirrujv | 
Tj aero rb dyaObv Kai aurb rb KaXbp {de Mundi Op, 2 

Li. 

(e; There is, then, no contradiction in ascribing 
nttrihuti'S to linn whose uncoiujiouiided esvuice is 
M inscrutable. He is eternal, incorruptible, and 
iininiitable, and thus diilcreutiated in the most 
absolute way from every lliiiig cieatcd. Hence lie 
is not only tlie one only God, but He is the indi- 
visible, archetypal unity, without parts or meiii- 
hers. Ho is invisible, except os spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is oiiiiii present, 
and ‘has filled the cosmos with Himself’ (de 
Pthst, Cain, 5 [i. 229]), having stretched his pow’ers 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. Being independent of place, He is at 
once everywdiere and nowhere, and all terms of 
niution, like up and down, are inapplicable, except 
liguratively, to (.iod in His esseuee (ry /card rd elvai 
6eip ; see especially Conf, Ling. 27 [i. 425]). He is 
equally independent of time, which belongs only to 
the fdieiiomenal w'orld. Every thing being thus 
present to His view', He is oiuiiiscieiit, aud no man 
can hide himself from Him. As sole etticient 
Cause, He is oninipotent. He is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Himself, so that nothing could add 
to the fulness from which all things come ; and, 
regardetl as pure Being, He is out of all relation (rb 
ydp 6 p, y 6v ^<rrtv, ouxl rwr ‘K'pbs ri), but some of His 
jiow'ers are, as it w'ere, relative (dwai^ei xp6f n) ; a 
phrase which implies that, though they are de- 
scrilied by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, hut they impart all and re- 
ceive nothing (see de Mut. Nom. 4 [L 582]). Philo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source only of good. With him 
are ol Oyaavpol fibpoip dyadup (de Fuga et Invent. 15 
[i. 657]). In one passage, however, this is verbally 
contradicted, eUrl ydp HxTirep dyaBCbp oUtu jcaf Kaxlap 
Taf)d Tfp $e(p dyffavpoi (Leg. All, iiL 34 [i. 108]). 
This may illustrate the kind of inconsistency into 
which Philo is betrayed by his allegorical interpre- 


tation of dillerent pr-ssages ; but here the contra- 
diction is relieved by the consideration that in one 
passage he is dealing with moral evil, and in the 
other with Divine punishments. When we add 
that God enjoys rierfect blessedness and uninter- 
rupted peace, w'e have completed this preliminary 
survey of His attributes. 

And now a profound question arises wiiich 
philosophy was bold enough to answ’er. Why did 
a Being so perfect, and in need of nothing, create 
the univer-.e ? Because He w'as good and munifi- 
cent, and did not grudge to matter a share of His 
ow'n best nature; and in thus bestowing His favours 
He acted from His own sole initiative, Mepi di 
TrapaKX-qTip — tls ydp fjp irepos ; — piuvip 5b avrip 
fiepos (de Mundi Op. 5, 6 [L 5]). From the same 
source springs II is jirovidential care, w'ith w’hich 
He pourft forth the abundant riches of His favours, 
hiessing tlie imperfect, and pitying the unw’orthy. 
But His mercies are measured out in due propor- 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them in their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, is required to account for the existence 
of pain and of moral evil. The questions thus 
s^iggtisted are discussed by Philo in his treatise 
on Providence, where he gives the usual philoso- 
phical answ'ers, on which it is unnecessary to 
linger. We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, How' are we to reconcile the absolute 
simplicity and unity of God with His manifold 
activity in the world of phenomena? 

G. Tne doctrine of the Dicmc j^oivcrs, — (a) Their 
existence and character, — When w'e survey this 
world and observe the mutual relation of its 
several parts, we are driven to the conviction 
that it Is one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a per\ asive and enduring power. 
But this power is manifested in a vast vaiiety of 
objects, which embody distinct ideas or rational 
foims; and nothing but the presence of a compel- 
ling torce can jireveiit them from sinking back into 
anioiplious inaiter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
as habitual, vital, rational. God being the only 
ellicieut Cause, these powers must be Divine, and 
so constitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore to the Divine essence, and, 

! as that es&cnce is unknown, the pow ers too hitlc 
their essence, and reveal only their etiects. They 
areuncircuiuscribed, timeless, and unbegotten, holy 
and unerring as God Himself, and consequently 
they are only partially exercised in creation. From 
this briet description it is apiiaient that they corre- 
spond W'ith the Platonic idea't, and accordingly 
I'liilo adopts this part ot Platonic pliilosoplij'. The 
principal passage bearing on this subject ma}’ be 
quoted. God is represented as replying thus to 
Moses: ‘As, among you, seals, Avlieiiever Avax or 
any similar material is applied to them, make 
innumerable impressions, not suttering the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they Avere, such j'ou 
must sui»pose the powers around Me to l>e, apply- 
ing qualities to things AA'ilhout quality, and forms 
to the formless, Avliile they experience no change 
or diminution in their eternal nature. But some 
among you call them very appropriately idea^^ 
siuce they giA'e ideal form to each thing, arranging 
the unarraiiged, and communicating determinate 
limits and deliuition and shape to the indeterminate 
aud indelinite and shapeless, and, in a w'ord, alter- 
ing the worse into the better’ (de Monarch, i. 6 [U. 
218 f.]). The function of these poAvers or ideas in 
the work of creation is describe in the following 
passage : ‘ For God, as being God, anticipating 
that there could never be a beautiful imitation 
Avithout a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 
thing faultless Avhich was not modelled in con- 
formity with an archetypal and intelligible idea, 
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when He wished to fabricate this visible cosmos, 
first shaped forth tlie intelligible, in order that, 
using an immaterial and most Godlike pattern. 
He might work out the material cosmos, a more 
recent copy of an older one, destine to contain 
as many perceptible genera as there were intelli- 
gible in the other. But it is not to be said or 
suppo^ that the cosmos which consists of the 
ideas is in any place ; but in what way it subsists 
we shall know by following up an example of what 
takes place among ourselves. Whenever a city is 
founded to gratify the high ambition of some king 
or emperor, claiming autocratic authority, and at 
the same time brilliant in thought, adding splen- 
dour to his good fortune, sometimes a trained archi- 
tect having offered his sendees, and insiieeted the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de- 
scribes first witliin himself almost all the parts of 
the city that is to be erected— temples, gymnasia, 
town-halls, market-places, harbours, docks, lanes, 
equipment of walls, foundations of houses and 
otlier public edifices. Then, having received the 
forms ot each in his own soul, as in wax, he bears 
the figure of an intelligible city, and having stirred 
up the images of this in his memory, and, still 
more, having sealed there its characters, looking, 
like a good workman, to the patteni, he begins to 
prepare that made of stones and timber, making 
the matei ial Mib^tanees like each of the immateriiu 
ideas. Similarly, then, we must think about God, 
who, w hen He "purposed founding the great city, 
first devised its foims, out of which, having com- 
posed an intelligible cosmos, He completed the 
perceptible, using the former as a pattern. As, 
then, the city which was first fonned within the 
architect had no exterior place, but had l>een sealed 
in the artist’s soul, in the same way not even the 
cosmos that consists of the ideas could have any 
other place than the Divine Logos which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his ix)wers which would be ade- 
quate to receive and contain, I do not say all, but 
siny one unmixed ? ’ [de Mundi Op. 4 f. [i. 4]). The 
ideas are not mere names, which could have no 
efficiency, but are real essences, to which the quali- 
ties of things are due (see especially Snerijimnt. 13 
[ii. 261 f.]), and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and do not perish with tlie things on which their 
seal has been set ; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man. In their com- 
bination they form the Kdfffios vorjrds, which is the 
archetyi>e of the Kdafuts aLrOrirds. They have no 
locality but the Divine thought, or God Himself, 
who is the ‘ immaterial place of immaterial ideas * 
{Cherub. 14 [i. 148]), the primal archetype, or rather 
older and higher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the Kdcfiot poTjrds is the son of God, 
and its counterpart, the Kda/ios aiaOTjrds, is his 
younger son. Philo attempts no careful classifi- 
cation of the powers ; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The highest of all is the 
J-.ogos. Next to this comes the creative power, ij 
xooyriifij, and then, in succession, h jSourtXiinJ, ij tXcas, 
and the two divisions of h pofwOeriK^ the preceptive 
and the prohibitive. The lowest on the scale, 
which are virtually only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the life of men, and not the entire cosmos. The 
two great ^mwers, the creative and the regal, have 
their unity in the Logos. They are otherwise called 
dya06Trfs and i^ovaLa, for by goodness God generated 
the universe, and by authority He rules it. Scripture 
represents this distinction by the two titles, Oebs and 
Kvpios. Under the latter power is ranked the puni- 
tive, for it is the business of a ruler to punish the 
guilty ; but this is not inconsistent with goodness. 


‘ the oldest [i.c. the highest and best] of the graces,* 
for punishment is inlended as a prevention or cor- 
rection of sin. 

(6) XVe must now notice a very difficult question, 
What was the relation of the Divine powers to God\ 
It is generally said that Philo is here involved in 
ho|K3less contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers merely as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them }is distinct persons. Philo himself felt that 
the subject was obscure, and not to bo rashly 
spoken of before those who were incaimble of 
philosophical retlexion (see, esi>ecinlly, dc Hacr. Ab, 
ct Caini, 15 and 39 [i. 173 f. and ISUJ). The most 
definite statement is found in an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 
Tliese symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
His two oldest and nearest ^Kiwers, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli- 
gence a mental image, now of one, and now of 
three,— of one, whenever the soul, laiing pcrfeclly 
jmritied, presses on to the idea which is unminglcd 
and complete in itself ; but of three when it is un- 
able to apprehend the self - existent Being from 
itself alone, but apprehends it through the effects. 
That the triple image is virtually that of one sub- 
ject is apparent not only from allegorical specu- 
lation, but from the word of Scripture, Mhich 
represents Abraham as addres>ing his vi^itors, 
not as three but as one, and as receiving the 
promise from one only (de Abr. 24 f. [ii. IS fl. J). It 
IS clear from this i>as<age that the creative and 
regal powers are not conceived as beings distinct 
from God, but only as answering to our imperfect 
modes of api>rchension, while to a true perception 
both are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. In other words, our highest thought, w hen 
it penetrates to the Divine unity, can api»rehend 
God only as pure Being ; but, when we view Him 
through the variety of His operations, we are 
obliged to think and speak of certain aspects i»£ 
that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the ‘ power * in the w ise man. 
It receives various names, piety, natural philoM)phy, 
ethical, political ; and the wise man contains these 
and nuiiil»erless other powers ; but in all ho has 
one and the same (de Ebriet. 22 [i. 370 f.]). 
Agreeably to this view, the powers are spoken of 
collectively as equivalent to the ‘invisible’ or 
‘eternal nature’ of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that God and His power or jiowers are 
used interchangeably. Again, there are several 
passages in which the powers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Him- 
feelf being or doing what is iiiqilied by their several 
names. 

(c) What, then, is the funvtion of the poioers^ 
They are not intended, as is .so often said, to act 
as personal agents who can take the place of ( h>d 
in all mundane affairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in which we may conceive of the Kternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in othei 
words, they are not meant to separate God from 
the material world, but to bring tlim into contact 
with it. It is through them that the self-existcnt 
Being (d &p or r6 6v) is omnipresent, having filled 
the universe with Ilinmlf. He ‘ stretches ’ them 
into every part, as we may stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of our souls to God. It 
is through the jKiwers that God ‘touches’ the 
soul ; for we can receive only a broken and partial 
revelation. The passage which is thought to prove 
decisively the separate personality of the powers is 
the following : iKcLpyjs ^piMrlas] yhp rdpra iyippriaep 
6 dedSf ovK i(f>airT6p.€Pos aMs* ob y&p ^p 04fui direLpou 
Kal tre^vp/dPTfs U\r)s ypaitip rbp tbpMPa sal fMKdpiop, 
dWd rats daufidrois BwdpLeffiPf S>p ftrvpLOP ipopua. ai ISicu, 
KarexptjcaTo irpbt rb yiP0% ^KaffTOP rijr apfUrrovirap 

Xa^cip fjLop<l)’fiv (Saciificant. 13 [ii. 261]). Yet even 
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here it is God, evidently used in the highest sense, 
who generated the universe, and the powers are 
really ‘ ideas,’ which impart form to every genus. 

( iod did not touch matter Himself, for that would 
imply that He communicated to it the totality of 
the Divine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
ailbrding fragmentary glimpses of the Divine 
thoughts, was a complete revelation of His nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with Philo’s 
Mhiindant use of figurative language when God 
nnd ni< powers are coni parcel to a sovereign and 
l.is attendant liodyguarcl. Similarly, the human 
mind, as a king, lias its bodyguard of attendant 
powers (r/c Migrat. Ahr. 31 [i. 402], and several 
other passages) ; and the passages where the Divine 
jKiwcrs figure most clearly as separate persons may 
all be explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is iin])ossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also Uicause expositors are 
not careful to separate Philo s literal interpreta- 
t ions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
Abraham might literally lie angels, and yet 
allegorically might be designed to represent God 
uinler three aspects of His being. A dilierent 
Older of reflexion arises in connexion with the 
ciention of man. The xvords ‘Let us make man’ 
jtoint to a jdiirality of persons. These words 
^^ollid have licen quite intelligible if Philo had 
looked upon all the Divine i>owera as distinct 
jier^oiis; hut in fact he feels their difficulty, and 
declares that the truest reason for them is known 
to (iod only. He treats of them in four passages 
of coushlerahle length [de Mnndi Op. 24 [i. 16 f.]; 
< Vi??/. Ling. 33-36 [i. 430-433] ; de Fnga et Inv. 
13 i. [i. 556] ; and de MuU Nom. 4 [i. 582 f.]) ; and 
in these he professes to give only a plausible con- 
jecture. One distinction is made perfectly clear. 
Mnn. unlike the rest of the creation, has been 
]»!irtly formed by inferior agents, w’hereas the whole 
coHiiKts, heaven and earth and sea, w^as made by 
tlH‘ architect Himself, without the co-operation 
of others. This proves conclusively that the sub- 
ordinate agents, to whom is assigned the partial 
creation of man, were not regarded as identical 
with the Divine powers which were exercised in 
every jiart of creation. Man occupies a unique 
place in that he is liable to sin ; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of man in part to others, in 
onler that, if evil arose, it might not be ascribed 
to the Supreme Goodness. These others are 
angels, and angels are souls flying in the air, and 
‘ under-servants of God’s pow ers ’ {roi>$ i»iro5iaK6i^ovs 
acroP rG)v dvvd/ji€uv ayy^Xovs, de Monarch. iL 1 [ii. 
222]). Nevertheless, they are themselves spoken 
as God’s powers. This apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained. All objects w'liich embodied 
a rational idea might be sjjoken of as powders; 
but these created and finite manifestations of 
Divine thought in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nature, and in pure angelic souls in- 
habiting the air, are not to be identified with the 
infinite and unbegotten powers wiiich, in our 
modem language, must be described as attributes 
of God. While, however, they are distinct to our 
thought and perception, they participate in the 
same nature ; for it is only through faring in a 
Divine idea that matter can receive the impress 
of rational form, or souls concentrate in them- 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The doctrine of the Logos. — (a) At the head 
of the hierarchy of Divine powers was the Logos. 
This word occasions a good deal of difficulty to 
intei^reters of Philo, ow’ing to the w'ant of any 
precise English equivalent. It denotes, in its 
liighest sense, the mind itself, but more especially 
the rational faculty. Then it is applied to any 
rational thought or idea residing within the mind, 
and is extended to any relation which may be 


rationally conceived, to an underlying principle oi 
law, for instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the meaning of anything. From this it passes to 
any kind of outward exjiression of some thought 
or idea, particularly in s]^K>ken or written language. 
Probably its best representative in English is 
‘Thought,’ a w'ord whicii has some approach to 
the same variable application. 

(h) We have already seen that the cosmos pre- 
sented a pi(‘ture of rational forms or ideas ; and, 
as these w'ere combined in one harmonious whole, 
they constituted one cosmic thought. This thought 
w'as the highest genus, under which the multitu- 
dinous ideas took rank as species; or, more stnctly, 
God, as pure Being, was the most generic, and His 
reason or thought w'as second. The Logos, there- 
fore, regarded as a Divine power, was the unitary 
principle of all lieneath it. It was by virtue of 
liis reason that God w'as both ruler and good ; or, 
in other words, creation and providence were both 
expressions of reason. If so, a vorirbs Koafuts must 
have existed in the mind of God prior to the 
visible world ; and, as it w*as the sum of the 
Divine thoughts, it was the Logos of God. ‘ The 
intelligible cosmos,’ says Philo, ‘is nothing else 
than God’s Logos, when he is already engaged in 
making a cosmos ; for neither is the intelligible 
city anything else than the reflexion {\oyi<rft6i} of 
the architect w’hen he is already intending to 
create the city’ {de Mundi Op. 6 [i. 5]). From 
this point of view the Logo^> is the supreme 
archetyjial idea [ibia rCiv ibeiav)^ which by its im- 
press, as of a seal, on matter constitutes the visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently incap- 
able of retaining what was once impressed upon it; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constantly present and active, and might be re- 
garded as a law, the eternal and x^orvasive law of 
‘ right reason,’ which, stretching from centre to 
circumference, xvas a bond of the universe that 
could not be broken. The same su})reme Logos 
appeared in man as the moral law, enjoining what 
w as right and forbidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Logos, the intelligible cosmos, became manifest 
in the universe, where it dwelt as an ‘ intelligent 
and rational nature,’ ministering as a high priest 
in the cosmic temple of Cxod. 

(c) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into ivbiddcTo^ and irpo^opticds, and that 
these terms were, in the later theology, extended 
to the Logos of God. Now Philo, m liile familiar 
with this distinction in the case of man, never 
applies to God the technical language by which 
it W’as described. Hence it is sometimes main- 
tained that the distinction in the Divine Logos 
was absent from his thought. But the conception 
of a tw’ofold Logos is involved in tlie account which 
we have already given, and it is quite explicitly 
recognized by Philo. The principal passage is 
in the Vita Mosis^ iii. 13 [ii. 154], w here it is said 
that the ‘ Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature of man,’ and the former is divided 
into that w’hich relates to immaterial ideas, 
and that w'hich relates to the visible objects of 
the perceptible cosmos. Nevertheless, the analogy 
between man and God w’as incomplete; for God 
had no organs of speech, and His word w^as seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, de Migrat. Ahr. 9 [i. 443 f.]). Philo may 
therefore have shrunk from adopting the usuu 
terms, as one of them suggested anthropomorphic 
ideas. 

(d) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason; and this reason was not an essence ex- 
traneous to God, by sharing in which God became 
rationiJ, but was a mode of the Divine essence, 
and in no way broke the solitude of God whioh 
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cUjva AvBptaTOSf dtreiKAyurfia, irapdSeiyfxa, ISia rQy 
idcwyf dpx^TVTOs I8ia, 6 vmjfrbt Kdfffios, rbiros roO ix 
rwr idcuy Kdafiov, ffippayLs, xnpaKriipj <ricid ^coC, de&repos 
Oeos, AV e may further observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms descriptive of God is entirely 
absent from the Gos^. In reading the valuable 
collection of paTalleiB made by Professor Julius 
Grill {Unterstichungen iiher die Entstehung des 
rierten Evanaeliums, Erster Teil, 1902, pp. 106- 
138), >vhere tlie Greek text of Philo is fuUy pre- 
sented, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
marked difference in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem- 
blances of thought, which indicate the presence 
of a similar religious and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are some striking contrasts ; and, in the few 
cases where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may be due to the common stock of ideas which 
l)elonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence which streugtlien the pro- 
bability that this may be the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian interpretation. For parti(‘u]ars see Sieg- 
fried, Philo von Alexandria^ p. 145 ff., and Bernhard 
Ritter, Philo und die Halacha : Eine verglcichende 
Studie unter steter Berueksichtigung dcs Josrjdms, 
1879. Secondly, other books of the New Testament 
also contain a number of parallels to Philo's exposi- 
tion ; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these books had not reaa Philo, it seems 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general drift of thought. Even the Synoptic Gos- 
l)els furnish some striking resemblances in phrase- 
ology and sentiment. The Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Philo more nearly, and even contain ex- 
amples of allegorical interpretation. It is perhaps 
mure surprising to find that the Epistle of James 
has man}’ words and figures, allusions and precepts, 
in common with Philo, and that the two writers 
agree in some of their doctrines, both in substance 
and in the inode of presenting them. The author 
of the E^jistle to the Hebrews betrays an obvious 
aliinity with the Alexandrian school ; and yet, even 
in his case, we cannot prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo. See particulars, and other works re- 
ferred to, in Siegfried, and in Anathon Aall, 
Geschichte der Logosidee in der christlkhen Littera- 
tur, 1899, who assumes a more direct dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the 1st cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoicism, with the old Egyptian 
thwlogy, see many interesting particulars" in R. 
Reitzenstein’s Zwei religionsgescnichllic/ie Fragen 
nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strass- 
burger Bibliothek, 1901. 

When we pass from the New Testnraent, the con- 
nexion with Philo gradually becomes more and more 
obvious, especially through the predominance of 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It is still further ex- 
eniplihed in the writings of Jnstin Martyr, where 
the whole false system is fully established. The 
Apologist, moreover, in his doctrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John ; and it is certainly 
not improbable that a philosopher had studied the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear- 
ances are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus. When we come 
to the great ^exandrian writers, Clement and 
Grigen, there is no longer any room for doubt; 
lor they expressly refer to him. They inherit from 


him the rules of allegorical interpretation, and arc 
dependent on him in some of their important doc- 
trinal statements. Eusebius fr^uently quotes him, 
and borrows his doctrines and interpretations ; and 
he was read even in the West, for Ambrose makes 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in a Latin translation, to his own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar 'with his writings, and 
avails himself esi)ecially of his interpretations of 
scriptural names, though sometimes correcting 
him. It was probably, for the most part, through 
Jerome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers. See the whole subject treated by 
Siegfried, p. 303 ff., where other works are referred 
to. This widely spread knowledge of his >\ritin^8 
shows the high estimation in whicli Philo was held; 
but, nevertheless^, we cannot place him among the 
world’s great original thinkers. To class him, as 
ancient writers did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeiation t»f his powers. His sj’stem of 
interpretation, borrowed indeed lut extended and 
po]mlarized by him, may have helped for a time 
to save the reverence due to the Scriptures, but 
was in its ultimate effect purely mischiex ous, hiding 
the real beauties of the ancient records, and re- 
ducing Revelation to a fantastic puzzle. But he 
gave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, and prepared a sort of pliiluM>pliical 
mould in which the fluid doc'trines of Christianity 
could acquire consistency and shape; and amid his 
tedious interpretations there are splendid Hashes of 
spiritual thought, while his ethical teaching reaches 
an exalted purit}’, without transgressing the bounds 
of sober sense, and is always Hushed with the hues 
of religious faith, and reverence for the Will and 
Spirit of God. 

Liter ATO tB. — In the foregoing article only the most im- 
portant references have been given ; for the opinions of Pliilo 
are collectefl from such a number of passages that the com- 
plete references would occupy an undue amount of space. 
They will be found in the present author’s work, Ptulo Judatm: 
or the Jewtsh-Alexandrtan Philosophy in Us Derelopmont and 
Completion^ 2 vols., London, 188S, where also there is a much 
fuller discussion of controverted points. In addition to works 
already referred to, it may be sufficient to mention the follow- 
ing : August Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandnnische Thmsophie^ 
ls31 ; August Ferdinand Dahne, Geschichtliche Partttellnno der 
jiidisch’Olexandrinischen Jtetiyions-Philosophie^liSlH ; Frietlrich 
Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre von den yoUlichen Mittetwenfin^ 1846 ; 
Zeller, Die Philosophic der Oriechen in ihrer geschichilichen 
EntwicklunOy iii. Thl. 2 Abth. 1881 ; Henry Soulier, La Doctrine 
du Logos chez Philon d’Alexandrie^ 1876 ; Anathon Aall, Geg- 
chichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Phxlosigthie, 181)6. 
A fuller bibliog^phy may be consulted in Schurcr, in. 

642 ff. An interesting Florilegium Philonis has been oollecteil 
and published by Mr. C. G. Montefiore in the JQH [April 1896 

vii. pp. 481-545. James Duummond. 
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L B 1, 2. The Object of Textual Criticism. 
iL B 8, 4. Matenals for Textual Criticism, and Critical 
Editions. 

iiL If 6-84. Methods and Principles. 

B 

5. Two rival schools, * Traditionid * and * Critical.' 

6-8. The 'Traditional* School as represented by Mr. 
Miller. 

9. Their claim to take account of the whole evidence. 
[Note on the difference between * the date of a 
document ' and * the date of the text contained 
In it’]. 

10. Buraested causes for the oormptions of the text. 

[Note on the attitude of Westoott and Hort to 
the ‘ Synoptic Problem *]. 

11. The rise of the * Critical ’ School 

18- 16. Mr. Miller’s account of the triumph of tha * Tradi- 

tional’ Text tested by reference to the period 
881-460 A.n. 

16 L Dr. Hort’s challenge with regard to the ante-Nksene 
evidence for 'distinctively Syrian* reading 

18. Prima facie evidence for the existence of the read- 
ings in 1 Timothy. 

19- 22. Examination of wese readinn in the light of 

' Intrinsic* evidence and of we evidence of Ver- 
sions and ante-Nicene Fathers. 

88L The Traditional Text of Mk ll-v printed so as to 
indicate its relation to other types of text 
current in early times, with a detailed examina- 
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tion of all the variants in the light of the 

1} * Internal Evidence of Ueadings/ 

24. The grouiw of Authorities brought to light by this 
examination. 

26 - 28 . Are the names * Syrian,* * Western,* * Alexandrian,* 

* Neutral,’ applied by Dr. Uort to these groups, 

* question-begging’ ? 

28l The fundamentu importance of the * subjective* 
element in Textual Oriticism iUustratetl i>y the 
examination of Mk leading to a description 

of the checks on personal idiosyncrasy provided 
by * Intrinsic * and * Transcriptional ’ Probability, 
and by the * Internal Eridence of Documents.’ 

SO. The principle of Genealogy. 

81-:{4. The (xinsequenoes of this principle. 

8&-&U. Grounds for the * Critical* rejection of the Tradi- 
tional Text illustrated by reference to ‘dis- 
tinctively Syrian* readings in Hk It-*. 

86 f. The argument from * Conflation.* 

38-41. Ante-Nlcene ex idence. 

42-48. Detailed examination of the evidence for nSif 
^Ttut in Mk 1^. 

40. And for l/MrpttrOiv r»u. 

60-51. Conclusion with regard to ante-Nicene evidence. 

62. Summary of the evidence agidnst ‘Syrian* read- 

68-56. e"! Sice of editorial activity in the production of 
the Traditional Text. 

66-58. The argument a priori. 

50. The argument from ecclesiastical use. 

60-62. Tlie characteristics of the ‘Western* readings in 
Mk 11-38. 

63. The acceptance of these readings not precluded by 

* Genealogy.* 

64-66. * Alexundnun * readings in Mk 11-38. 

67 f. ‘ Neutral ’ readings in Mk li 2 k, 

60. The \ulue of B as determined by the ‘Internal 
Eviden<*e of Readings ’ 

70. The relation of B to other pnmar>* authorities. 

71-76. The relation of K to B. 

77-81. M and B in relation to the oldest forms of the Latin 
and Syriac Versions, especially k and Sxr-sLi. 

82. The value of kB in opposition to Syriac and Latin 
eviiience combined. 

83 f. Conclusion. 

1. Object.—I. The object of Textual Criticism 
Is to recover the ipsissinui verba of the docu- 
ment ^ of >\liich the ^T is couipused, and to pre- 
sent them to modern readers as nearly as possible 
in the form in wliicli they left their authors’ 
liands. Tliis delinition i^ based on tlie a.ssuiiip- 
tiun that all tiie copies of the diilerent books 
we possess, whether in Greek or in a transla- 
tion, are capable of beinji traced back in the last 
resort to one and the same oi iginal. The assunip- 
lion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very co<rent reason. Still we cannot ex- 
clude the iK)ssibility that any pjirticular book may 
have been current from Apostolic times in two 
cloM-ly related but distinct mrms. St. Paul may, 
ii'- I.ightfoot siij^'iested,* have issued a second 
edition of his Kjdstle to tlie Romans. St. Luke 
may, as Rlass maintains, have issued two editions, 
both of his Gosjiel and of the Acts. The jdieiio- 
inena presented by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in rej'ard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Gospel, may need the same hypothesis for their 
adequate solution. t In such cases the task of the 
critic lieeomes still more delicate. He has to dis- 
entangle and present distinctly not one original 
but two, whicli w'ere once current side by side, 
but which have in the course of time been blended 
together, in almost inextricable confusion, in all 
our extant authorities.^ 

2. From this definition of the object which all 
textual Clitics alike have before them two conse- 
quences follow, to which it will not be superfluous, 
judging from the past history of the science, to 
call attention before we pass on. 

The first is this. There is at present, and there 
must remain, room for lemtimate difference of 
opinion. We must be careful not to arrogate to 
the form of text which 'we ourselves prefer an 
exclusive right to represent the true * word of God.’ 

* See the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 
Journal of Phuology in Biblieal EsaaySt pp. ^7-374. 

t See Blass, Textkritiaehe Bemtrkungon tu Markm. 
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The necessity for this caution is perhaps not so 
great as it in the days of Griesbacn.* The 
apj>eal made in a recent pamphlet by the leading 
supiK>rter of one of the two rival schools of Textuiu 
Criticism to a standard which has yet to be fixed 
is a most hopeful sign.f 

The second consequence which follows from our 
definition of the object of Textual Criticism is this. 
As all textual critics are engaged on one and the 
same sacred study, and are mllow-workers to a 
common end, they will do well to take special 

ains to cultivate mutual respect. It is strange, 

ut it is none the less true, that the study of 
Textual Criticism seems to have a peculiarly dis- 
astrous effect upon the temper. The virulence 
wdth which Walton, Mill, Griesbach, and Lach- 
mann were assailed, not to speak of more recent 
examples, is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study. 4: 

ii. Materials.— 3. It does not fall wdthin the 
scope of this article to describe at length the ma- 
terials available for the Textual Criticism of NT. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, iC, B, C, D, Arabic Version, etc.). For a 
complete list (and for purposes of reference any- 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory*) the 
student must be reierred to the recognized store- 
houses of information, e,g. Tregelles, voL L of 
'Horne's lilt rod act ion to the Aeiv I'estanient, revised 
1856, by no means to be neglected ; Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf, ed. C. R. Gregory, 1884-94 ; 
Scrivener's Introduction to the Criticism of the 
Sew Testament^, 1894, revis>ed by E. Miller and 
otliers ; Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testa^ 
menteSy Leipzig, 1900. The evidence, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of publication, 
was collected in two great critical editions. 

4. The edition by Tischendorf, ed. viii 1869-72, 
is at }>rc>ent indispensable for students, but it 
needs throughout to be carefully checked and 
supplemented. Tlie edition of Tregelles (1857-79) 
is no less a marvel of patient accuracy. Unfortu- 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued before 
the discovery of K, and, though the evidence is 
supplied in an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Streane after the author’s death, it is awkward 
to use. The statement of the evidence is, how- 
ever, given with great clearness. And the method 
adopted — a deliberate limitation of the authorities, 
w hose evidence w as to be represented, to the uncial 

* Sec the Prolegomena to his second edition. Sect. i. § 3, p. 
xlvf. led. London, isiiyj, esp. ‘ Deiiide non ideo vvrbum Dei 
mutatur, quia in textu vulgari unuiii alterumve ^ocabulum 
deletur aut additur aut cum alio permututur. Quod hebraico 
magis quam latino nomine verbum Dei appellare solent, con- 
tinetiir senm Scripturu saers ; non autem ita in ip^is syllabis 
atque litens consibtit, ut mutate (ob gravissiinas rationes et 
auctoritatcs, ac salvo sensu) \ocabulo quodam, ipsum Dei 
verbum, hoc est doctrina Christ! ac Apostolorum, pereat. 
Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editoribus tentata ullam Scrip- 
ttiras socras doctrinam immutat aut evertit; pauc» sensum 
scntentiarum attieiunt. Ad has posteriores quod attinet, 
tenendum porro est, principium, ut aiunt, peti ab iis, qui 
\erbum Dei ab editore mutari existiment Neinpe hoc est id 
i^tsum, de quo disputatur, utruiii scilicet lectio vulgarium 
Mitionum, an vero lectio alionim ac mehorum codicum, 
genuina sit verbi diviiii pars. Nemo iti^ue verbum Dei se 
defenderc ideo jactet, quia textuiii E]8e\irianum tuetur. Nam 
vequo jure ii, qui manuscnptoriim codicum textum defendant, 
dicere posseiit, verbi di\ ini integntatem a se propugnari contra 
corruptoruin interpolaiiones.’ 

t See The Textual Controversy and the TtoerUieth Century f by 
Edward Miller, M.A., p. 24 : ‘ Thus 1 submit my case to all the 
learned in Christendom. When I speak of the Traditional Text, 
1 mean that recension of the Received Text which shall ulti- 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex- 
haustive examination of all the evidence in existence. My own 
Commentary, so far as it goes, is meant to be a contribution 
towards such a settlement. 

‘ Accordingly, neither does my theory consciously override 
foots, nor must my expressions be taken to be dogmatic, when 
convenience in writing leads me to drop hypothetical lan- 
guage.* 

iSee Tregelles, Account qf the Printed Text^ pa 116-llf. 
254-256. 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and 
the Fathers up to Eusebius— has a real advantage, 
as it concentrates attention on that period in the 
history of the text about which there is room for 
serious difference of opinion.* 

Editions which aim at giving only a selection of 
readings such as Baljon’s (1898) are radically un- 
satisfactoiy. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of any authority in any single book without study- 
ing the whole of its readings throu|]:h that book. 

Editions such as that published by E. Nestle at 
Stuttgart in 1899 are convenient as indicating con- 
cisely the difierences between the most important 
among recent critical editors, but do not profess 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are 
based. A Textual Commentary upon the Holy 
Gospels, edited by E. Miller largely from materials 
collected by the late Dean Burgon, of which 
part i. (Mt 1-14) appeared in 1899, will alford a 
useful index to the Gospel references to l)e found 
in the Fathers down to the latest period. This list 
is based directly on the indexes compiled with 
enormous labour by Dean Burgon, now' in the 
British Museum. It has not apparently been 
supplemented by reference to other sources, e,g. 
Tregelles, or Hort in the Notes on Select Read- 
ings in his Appendix. It needs, beside^, and will 
no doubt in due course receive, careful sifting. 
Scholars, how'ever, cannot but be grateful for the 
labour that has been bestow’ed on its preparation. 

It is only ri^ht to add that Mr. Miller judg- 
ment on the draw'back to tlie use of Patristic 
evidence from the uncritical character of the 
current editions of their w’orks t must be checked 
in the light of Barnard’s edition of the Quis 
dives salvetur, and his account of ‘ Tlie Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria’ in Cnohralye. 
Texts and Studies, v. 2 and 5. Nestle also ha.*i 
some pertinent remarks, with illustrations, in his 
Textual Criticism tf NT, p. 14411'., Png. tr. 

Mr. Miller’s edition embodies, besides, the re- 
sults of recent collations, eliiefly of cur^iveb. A 
certain number of misprints are inevitable in a 
work of this scope. Students, however, should be 
W'arned that Mr. Miller has not incorporated all 
the various readings for W’hich there is MS evi- 
dence. Nor does he aJw'ays quote completelv the 
subsidiary authorities, e.y. the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the passages w'hich he selects for com- 
ment. Again, the autlioiity of tne Kevibcrs is 
quoted constantly for readings on A'hich it ib clear 
that they were never called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. 

iii. Methods and Prixciples. — 5. The main 
purpose of this article is to dibcuss the methods 
and principles by the help of w'hicli w e may hope to 
secure the best result from our use of the materials 
available for Textual Criticism. This, it is w’ell to 
remember, is the true province of the textual critic. 
It is, no doubt, of lirst-rate importance for any one 
who wishes to bring out a critical edition, that 
he should have a certain amount of experience 
in the direct handling of MSS. But to imagine, 
as Dean Burgon seems to do, that the value of a 

* Von Soden’s Die Sihriften dee NT, etc. (Bd. i. Abt. 1, 1902) 
is a worthy fruit of the recent revival of German interest in XT 
Textual Criticism. He has already revolutionized the catalo^pie 
of NT Greek MSS. When completed, the work cannot fail to 
mark an immense advance in the sdentifle presentment of the 
materials for Criticism. 

t l.e. p. xiii : * I am persuaded that more is made of this 
drawback than would be if it were generally know'n how little 
modern editing of the best kind, perhaps not in Eusebius, but 
in most authors, alters the quotations.* 

A somewhat lurid light is thrown on this remark by a 
sentence in Nestle, l.e, p. 145, Eng. tr. 'As late as 1872 an 
Oxford editor, in bringing out Cyril of Alexandria’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to St. John, wrote down only 
the initial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, 
and allowed the compositor to setup the rest from a printed 
editioD of the Textus ^«ptu8.’ 
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man’s opinion on a matter of Textual Criticism 
de^iends directly on the extent of his first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, is very like 
measuring the skill of a jeweller by tlie amount 
of his experience in the w’ork of a diamond 
field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
historian’s estimate of a document unless he has 
hinibclf ins})ected the MS from w’hich it was 
printed. In fact, the qualities that go to make an 
ideal collator, such as Scrivener for instance, are 
very rarely combined w'itli the capacity and the 
opportunitj' for taking such a comprehensive and 
intelligent 8iir\'ej’' of the whole evidence as can 
qualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 
the relative importance of any particular element 
in it. The constant grow'th of available material 
makes it increasingly ini])ortant to lay stress on 
the radical distinction lietween the two functions 
— the function of collecting and the function of 
int-erpreting the materials of criticism. 

It is .strange, and not a little sad, that after 
nearly two centuries of discussion there should as 
yet be no general agreement among textual critics 
on the fundamental jirinciples or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so it is. Critics have from 
the lirst lieen divided into two main school" — the 
‘ Traditional* and the ‘Critical.* They appioaeh 
the )>robleni from diametrically oi»i»Obite points 
of view', and are at pre.seiit almost as far from 
coming to an agreement as tliey have ever been. 
The * Oxfoul Debate,’ how ever, at least indicates 
a desire for mutual understanding, and is so far a 
sign of l)ettei days in store. 

(5. The Tiadiiional School is represented by a 
small but vigorous band of Engli‘-b scholars, at 
the head of whom stamls .Mr. Miller,* to whom 
reference lias already been made more than once.f 
Tliis school has, so far as known to the proent 
writer, no sujqMjrt on the Cmitinent, thougli read- 
ings of the Traditional Text constantly com- 
mended themselves to the > eteiau Fiench commen- 
tator, Godet. 

7. Traditionalists are strong in the j prescriptive 
right due to fifteen eentuiies of almost un- 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had, — for 
tlie 19th cent, has not left matters as they were 
in thi.s respect, — what Mr. Gwilliain in wTiting 
of the Peshitla (Scrivener^ vol. ii. p. 17) lairly 
calls ‘the advantage of possession,^ They are, 
how'ever, fully alive to the necessity of estahlish- 
ing their po.sition on the ground of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith. They are busy, there- 
fore, in justifying their position by argument in 
the court of truth and fact, which, as they cannot 
but feel, must cast prescrijition to the winds if 
there is a Haw in their title. Their fundamental 
canon, as fominlated by Mr. Miller {Oxford Debate, 
p. xii), runs as follow's ; — 

* It (the true text) must be ('rounded upon an exhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greek co]>ieH in manuscript in the first place, 
and, in all coses where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations intoother lantpiages, and of Quotations 
from the NT made b.\ Fathers and other early writers.* 

On p. XIV w'e read further: *In the ascertainment of this 
text, or these reodin^rs, guidance is to be sought under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz.— <1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (8) Variety, 
(4) Weight, (.'S) Continuity of Witnesses, (6) The Context of 
Passages, (7) Internal E\ idence. These Seven Notes of Truth, 
w hich are essential to the Traditional Text, sufficiently exhibit 
the agreement of it w'ith the Canons laid dow'U. In fact, coin- 
cidence with the first Canon implies coincidenoe with all the 
rest.’ 

* Mr. Miller died while the present art. was passing through 
the press. 

t Mr. iBfiller is the author of— (1) A Ouide to the Textual 
CrUieism of the NT, 1886 ; (2) The Oaford DebiUe, 1897 ; (3) The 
Present State cf the Textual Controversy, 1899; (4) The Text- 
ual Controversy and the Twentieth Century, 1901. He is Joint 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Text of the Holy 
dospels, 1896 ; and The Causes of the Corruption of the Tradi- 
tional Text, 1896. He also edited the 4th ed. of Scrivener's 
Introduction, 
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8. There is no indication of the kind of differences 
between MSS which * afford doubt,* and render it 
necessary to call in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations ; nor is there any hint of the method 
of determining the * weight * of a witness. J udging 
from his Textual Commentary ^ Mr. Miller’s owm 
habit is to weigh uncials against uncials and 
cursives against cursives, and he feels no doubt 
so long as there is a clear numerical preponder- 
ance in each class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 cases an adverse group is characterized as 
‘ Western.* In 5 of these it includes M and B. In 
one case (Mt 9*®) a reading attested by KBD + 
guuc 3you jatt. exc. c g^-=* Syr-w<gr (against cur 
and sin) and Clem. Horn. (ii. 2), is described as 
‘ Syrio - Low - Latin with Alexandrian support.* 
These are tiie only cases in winch he gives any 
guidance in the classification of MSS. 

In 4 cases, viz. Mt 6“** (pi. verb after rd Kplm), 13“ 
for icTeipeif), 13“ {8ia(rd<firi<rov for <f>pd(roVf 
‘ prob. a Latin gloss adopted by Origen *), 13®^ {IBiq. 
for ai/roD, disregarding Jn 4^“), he 8usi»ects ‘Latini- 
zation.’ In 14-^ (o-roifous iro\\oi>s dvb rrjs yrji direixcp 
for fiecrou riji daXduraris he hints at retranslation 
from Syiiac. Here, again, we might wi>h that the 
sugge-^tions were mure illuminating. In 5 cases 
he discusses the |»os.'^ibility of the influence of 
Lection systems; in 2 of assimilation to St. 
^lark ; in one case ( I4“) he appeals to ‘ internal 
testimony ’ (construction of /iX^rw). For the rest, 
lie is content to let his lists speak for themselves. 
The mere recital of a long list of authorities ought, 
he has no doubt, to bear down op|Kj»ition by 
bh(*er weight of numbers. It is true that in the 
‘Seven Notes of Truth* antiipiity stands before 
numlier. But liis jiower to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is limited by his failure to gra^p 
clearly the distinction lietween the date of a tfneu- 
ment and the date of the fr.rt contained in it^ or at 
least by his failure to apply this distinction con- 
bistentl’y.* In ]>ractice, his convenient assumption, 

* As this distinction is of priiuarv importance in estniiatiiiir 
the weight to be attachcil to a doi'innent, and as tietnnners in 
Te \ tuai Criticism seiner lines find a ditficulty in understanding 
it, it may Ih: worth while to explain that the ‘date of a docu- 
ment' is*, stnctlV 8]K*akinjr, the date at which it was written, 
and, when the ^IS is not express^ datc*rl by the scribe, is settled 
b,\ paldsographical oonsKleratioiis. ‘ The date <if the text con- 
tained in the document’ is, of course, primarily the date of the 
antof^raph. But in the case of a text like that of >'T, which 
has a continuous histor> , the ‘date of the text ' refers natiinillv 
1(1 the time when the jiarticnlar form of text contained in the 
dopuiiient was current, either generally or in some particular 
rlistnct. A’.< 7 . D (Codex Beza*) is a document of cent, vi, 
but its text represents a tyi»e which was widely prevalent 
in cent. ii. ‘k’ (Bubieiisis) is usually assigned to cent. v. 
Mr. Burkitt has recently gi\en strong grounds for dating 
it early in cent, iv, but the text of ‘k’ is the text current 
in Africa in the days of C^^priaii, a.d. 230 (see Old-Latin Biblical 

2'cjrtKf ii.). 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Miller is ali>e to this dis- 
tinction in regard to Syr-cur and Syr-sin (p. x\iii of Text. 
Com.). But he habitually ignores it lu the case of M and B. 
The confusion in this case goes bock to Senv ener, who writes 
in a iiote(p. vi, Adi'crs. Crit. Nncr.), describing the work of Dean 
Burgoii, which underlies Miller's Text. Com. : ‘ He had been 
engaged day and night for > ears in making a complete index 
or view of the MSS used by the Nicene (and ante-Niceiie) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not identical with 
those copied in Codd. K and B, and, inasmuch as they irere 
ofder, they mwtt nmh be purer and more authentic than those 
o\ ervalucd uncials ' [italii's are the present writer’s]. He also 
(piotes, ‘as helping to annul much of Dr. Hort’s erroneous 
theories ’ (p. \x\ iii), an extract from Mr. Rendel Harris, which 
exactly expresses Dr. Hort’s fundamental contention on the 
matter. ‘ It is not a little curious to the person w-ho com- 
mences the critical study of the documents of the NT to find 
that he can discover no settled proportion between the age of a 
MS and the critical weight attached to it ... A little studv 
soon convinces the t^ro of the impossibility of determining any 
law by which the value of a codex can be determined in terms 
of its age only without reference to its history.* 

This quotation can have no point in Scrivener’s note, except 
on the assumption, which Mr. Miller adopts without hesitation, 
that Westoott and Hort attached fund^ental importance to 
the dates at which K and B were i^Titten in arriving at their 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to them. 
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that the almost nniversal prevalence of the Tradi- 
tional Text in the Greek Church after the end of 
cent, iv proves that text to be Apostolic, frees him 
from any qualms arising from the demonstrable 
antiquity of those witnesses which he is content to 
disregard. 

9. At this point it will be well to examine a little 
more minutely the claim of the Traditionalists 
to be the onlv school that takes account of tlie 
whole available evidence. It would, no doubt, be 
a strong point in their favour if they could sub- 
stantiate it. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is utterly baseless. Their most formidable anta- 
gonist, Dr. Hort, framed his text, as any one who 
has read his Introdurfion must know, at least as 
directly as any Traditionalist, on a patient exami- 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at least 
as much stress on the importance of brinpng the 
knowledge gained by the examination of all the 
facts to bear on the interpretation of the evidence 
in each case that comes up for decision. When at 
last a choice has to be ii ade between two rival 
groujis of autiiorities, the one or the other must 
be rejected. But it does not follow that its claims 
have not lieen fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionali.sts themselves would be open to the 
charge of ‘taking no account’ of what seems to 
otliers the most significant part of the evidence. 
This charge would, of course, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a rapprochement be- 
tween the two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
lieginning to admit the necessity for accounting 
for the existence of the various readings 'which 
they reject, on some more satisfactory theory than 
that of the blind or malignant lierversity of the 
individual scribe of fcC, B, or D. A great step to- 
ward.'^ ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it IS admitteil on both sides that no solulioi 
of a textual problem can be final which does not 
leave room for a rational account of the origin of 
all the extant variants. 

10. The cause of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at pre>ent inclined (O^ejord Dctmte^ y. xv) to lay 
mo»t stress, is a striking admission of the antiquity 
of the texts affected by it. He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Gospel which may have been in 
existence ‘even before the Gospels were written.* 
A similar source was suggested long ago by Dr. 
Hort as a possible explanation of certain remark- 
able insertions in the text of D and its allies. It 
remains to be seen Avhether the characteristic 
differences between the text of KB and tlie text of 
the later Gospel MISS are best explained on the 
same hyjxithesis. The suggestion does not at first 
sight commend itself. In the text of KB the 
separate Gospels stand liefore us, each with a 
marked individuality of its own. In the Tradi- 
tional Text the specific differences in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which help to define this individuality, are con- 
stantly obliterated. Now, of course, it is a priori 
possible that this uniformity was original, and 
that the variations came from a comijiting force, 
which may well have been very potent while it 
lasted, but which can, ex hypothesi, only have l>een 
ill ojieration during a very limited period. Only 
in that ease it is difiicult to see why it should not 
have pJfected all the Gospels equally. 

On the other hand, we are bound to make allow- 
ance for an undeniable tendency towards the assi- 
milation of parallel passages— a tendency which 
must have acted with growing intensity as the 
comparative study of the Gospels developed (as 
it did very early), and especially in a country 
which possessed a popular ‘ Harmony* (cf. Chase, 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 70 n.). It is un- 
likely, therefore, that Mr. Miller’s suggestion "will 
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obtain any wide acceptance as an explanation of 
the characteristic readings of KB.* 

II. In treating of the problems raised by the felt 
neces^ty of offering an explanation of the ori^dii 
of variant readings, we have reached what is really 
the starting-point of the labours of the * Critical ’ 
school. Ever since the collection of the evidence 
for tlie text of NT be^n in earnest, in the great 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
critics was attracted by the nature of the variants 
from the * Traditional ’ text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of tlie oldest MSS.f 

* This seems the most convenient place to notioe Dr. Salmon’s 
criticism of Westcott and Hort for their lack of interest 4n the 
question of the origin of the S.>'noptic Gospels ; that Ls to say, 
in inquiries whether the narratives of the three have an 3 ’ 
common basis, oral or vrritten ’ {Sotiie Criticism, cf the Teset of 
NTf ch. v.). It is straiifre that in making this criticism Dr. 
Salmon should have forgotten Dr. Westcott’s Introduction to 
the Study of the (JospeUt the most powerful statement in any 
language of the case on behalf of the old * oral ’ hypothesis, and 
the share Dr. Uort took in the formation of the pl^ of (Abliott 
and) Rushbrooke's Synopticon, i^liich was designed as an instru- 
ment for testing any ‘Documentary Theory* that might be 
started. Otherwise, he might have looked for some other reason 
than ‘ lack of interest ’ to account for the silence of their Intro- 
duction to the NT in regard to the Synoptic Problem. The fact 
is, that to have called in one out of many possible solutions of the 
Synoptic l^blem to fix the weight to be attached to MSS of 
the Gospels, w'ould have been to explain obseurum per obseurius. 

It IS strange also that so close a reasoner should have failed to 
notice that his application to the Synoptic Problem of Dr. Hort s 
method for ‘ the recovery of the text of a single lost original, 
assuming the fact of exclusive descent from it to have been 
sutficiently established,’ must fail from the neglect of two vital 
considerations. He has failed to allow (see Hort, p. 65, L 6) for 
the possibility of * mixture ’ between the representatives of his 
different groups. But, what is even more serious, he has over- 
looked the primary’ condition of * exclusive descent.* For, while 
we may well believe that the three Synoptics take us back to a 
common ongiual, whether that original be our St. Mark or an 
Ur-Marcu'», no one, least of all Dr. Salmon, has ventured to 
sugirest that St. Matthew and St. Luke had no independent 
information. In fact, if St. Matthew had an 3 rthing to do with 
the Gos))el that bears his name, it may well preserve genuine 
elements in certain incidents that had failed to attract St. 
Peter’s attention. Prom this point of view, the story of the 
‘CanaanitUh woman ’(Mtl.5’-’tc,Mkr^f), where there is no serious 
question of reading, affords an instructive parallel to ‘ the rich 
young man ’ (Mt 19*®, Mk 10*', Lk 18*^. In each case Matthew 
follows a distinct but by no means necessarily inconsistent 
tradition. (On * the rich young man * see G. Macdonald, &n- 
spokfti Sermons, 2nd senes). 

It IS clear that in settling the text of the Gospels we have to 
allow for the operation of forces acting in opposite directions ; 
(1) a constant tendency to assimilation, affecting all theGo8|>els 
alike, complicated bv (2) a tendency to dissimilation, produced 
by \ar ous accidents in the special history of the transmission 
of each Gosviel. 

No mechanif'al rule can therefore he laid down, and we may 
be thankful that in this, as in other cases, the editors were 
content to follow consistently the evidence of the MSS which, 
taking eveiything into account, they found most reason to 
trust, whether it made for likeness {e.g. Mt 8® 153®) or for iliffer- 
ence (as in Mt 19*®) between the Evangelists, instead of revising 
their decision in each case with on eye to the S> noptic Problem. 
No doubt, the questions cannot be ultimately dissociated. But, 
after all, we must provisionally settle our text of the Cknpels 
before we can solve the problem of their inter-relation. 

f A few dates may with advantage be noted here. In the 
time of Mill (1707) the only *primaiw uncials* of the Gospels of 
which full collations were available were A and D. Bengel 
(1734) had access as well to 'select readings* of 0. Griesbach, 
in his first edition, used full collations of AODL. No collation 
of B was published till 1788. K was discovered in 1859. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Miller’s method of accounting 
for the preference shown by the ‘ Critical ’ school for the small 
over the large group of authorities needs correction. 'The 
explanation,* he says (Oaford Debate, p. 6), ‘is what has fre- 
quently been called by other men the extreme adulation paid 
to B, especially by Dr. Hort and men of that side. 1 think some 
of it is very natural, and that history quite accounts for it. 
They [K and B] are the two oldestMSS ; and in early times, when 
people had in their view only a small amount of evidence, it 
was very natural that they should say that these two MSS, 
which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the original autographs, should be right.* 

In the interests of ‘tnie histoiy* and 'eound logic* we must 
remember that the foundations of the Critical position were laid, 
not only long before K was discovered, bat even while the read- 
inn of B were almost entirely unknown. 

It must, no doubt, have given B a peculiar interest in the eyes 
•f Griesbach udien he found how exactly it verified results 
krhich he hod arrived at independently (see Tregelles, Intr, p. 


Not only was the authority for these var’^ta 
demonstrably early, but it was again and again so 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text was 
wrong. In fact it soon became clear that the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greek Text was due to a gradual process, by 
which the variety of texts current in cent, iv were 
in the course of three or four centuries transformed 
after a common ty]m. This common * Traditional * 
type Bengel called 'Byzantine.’ It is the same 
as that wdiich Dr. Hort calls * Syrian ’ and some 
modem scholars 'Antiochian.’ 

It is interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the fact of this transformation.* 
The only question at issue is the signilicance to be 
attacheil to it. Mr. Miller contends that the tri- 
umph of the Traditional Text was due to the fact 
that it was already ^\idely diffused at the lieginnintj 
of the period in documents of such excellence, and 
so highly accredited, that it simply crushed all 
rivals out of existence. 

12. This contention clearlj- demands careful ex- 
amination. In order that the investigation may be 
as precise as possible, it will be well to deline tlie 
field which it is proposed to explore. As Mr. 
Miller’s language (e.fj. Preface to Oxford Debate, 
p. xiv) is quite general, all jieriods may be assumed 
to come alike to him. Let us take, then, the 
period betw'een the t’onncil of Constantinojile in 
381 and the Council of Chalecdon in 4.'iU. It is the 
latest that we can choose that will give usevidem*e 
'which can in any real sense be said to speak with 
the voice of the whole Eastern Church. During 
this period the develojiment of Christian thought 
was determined by inlluences emanating from 
three main centres : from Alexandria, fresh from 
the triumph over Arianisiii, wdiich Athanasius 
had done so much single-handed to secure ; from 
Antioch ; and from the Church w hich ecclcsia^ti- 
callv was the daughter of Antioch, from Constanti- 
nople. Of these three centres it is not, the piesent 
writer thinks, too much to sa’V’ that Ale.\amlria 
never accepted the Traditional Text. The date of 
the Bohairic Version must, w'e supiiose, still be re- 
garded as uncertain. If, as seems to be at present 
the verdict of the most competent Coptic scholars, 
it is to lie assigned to cent, iv or v, it would give 
us exactly the evidence that we need as to the 
state of the text oliicially recognized in Egypt 
either at the beginning or at some point in the 
course of our period. The Bohairic constantly 
sides w'ith K and B against the Traditional Text. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. The same 
type of text t is found in the two great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus (t394) and Cyril 
(t444). Further evidence on this ixjint will, no 
doubt, come to light with the progress of Egj’ptian 
exploration. It is too soon as yet to summarize 
the evidence of the papyri. J Here, then, at the 
outset, the boasted 'universality’ breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the earliest nomenclature 
for describing the ‘families’ of readings might 
have w^arned us to expect, there w'as a permanent 
distinction between Constantinople and Alexandria. 

13. Nor is this all. Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin Versions was made at Rome c, 382 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS which he judged most trust- 
worthy. It is true, as Nestle says {Textual CHti- 
dsm, p. 124), that it is not yet clearly made out 

131), a forecast only less brilliant than that which was verified 
by the discovery of the Curetonun and Sinaitic Syriac. 

* See Miller’s Text. Cont. p. 29 : * Thenceforw’ord [from the end 
of the 4th cent.] till the 19th [? 18th] cent, was far advanced it 
[the Traditional Text] reifrned without a rival, thouffh perbajpt 
the thorough establishment of it did not take effect till the 
beginning of the 8th century.’ 

f See Hort, p. 550 of WH Text, smaller ed. 

t Yet see Burkitt’s Introduction to Barnard's Biblioal Text of 
Cement, p. viii ff. 
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w hat these MSS were. But it is remarkable that 
the latest editors of the Vulgate have seen reasons 
to infer for them a close kinship ivith K and B.* 
At any rate, Jerome had not been taught by his 
stay in the East to believe in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. 

14. The other two centres, Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, resolve themselves into one, at least in the 
person of Chrysostom, the most prominent repre- 
bciiUitive of the Imperial city. Here, no doubt, 
we do find clear evidence of the coming supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. But even here the agree- 
ment is by no means as complete m it might 
a]»i>ear to a casual observer. Each writer, even of 
those connected with these centres, has his own 
degree of approximation to the Traditional Text, 
aiul can be identified by his readings. 

The fact to which we allude is in itself so strik- 
ing an evidence both of the phenomenon to which 
w'e wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in our generation seems to have 
mastered the textual problems presented by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account w'hich Dr. Hort gave of the 
steps by which he was led to the discovery of the 
lost commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Paul’s Epistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitra liad recently called attention, claim- 
ing their authorship for Hilary of Poitiers. He 
writes {Journal of Clasairal and Sacred Philology ^ 
No. xii., Feb. 1860, p. 303 f.) as follows: — 

* What led me to the true authorship was, first, the character 

of the text used in the quotations ; and, secondly, two pass^es 
on Gal referred to by Pitra amont; the splendidiora, 

qiiibus sibi haud inipar iden^dem Hilarius emicat.** St. Hilar}* 
eiiipluvs, as is well known, a tolerably pure form of the Old 
].utiii version of the NT: the text of the commentary' is distinct- 
ively Greek of a late and bad type. No Father using any 
known Latin text could have so written ; it contains many 
corruptions not found in the very wont copies of the Vulgate, 
much less iu earlier versions. It is too corrupt in its character 
for any considerable Greek Father even of cent, iv, except 
those connected with the Syrian school, and, among them, a 
shade too bad for St. Ohfy^tom or Theodoret. These facts 
considerably narrowed the question of authonhip. And when, 
in commenting on the passages of Galatians, the author showed 
himself a vehement opponent of allegoric^ interpretation, it 
was easy to see that he must have been a literalist of too 
decided a character to be unknown, — in fact oould not well be 
any other than Theodore himself, the chief of the literalists, or 
his brother Polychronius, Reference to a catena at once put 
an end to all speculation ; the Greek fragments of Theodore 
appeared in the Latin along with their lost context.* 

15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, if Jerome came back from the 
East convinced of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked difi'erences 
during this period even betw^een individual mem- 
bers of the Antiochene-Constantino|K)litan school, 
it is difficult to know where to look for evidence 
of the universal, not to say exclusive, predomin- 
ance of the Traditional Text in cent. v. Even the 
Peshitta, which Mr. Gwilliamf believes, and no 
doubt rightly {Oxford Debate, p. 32), that he can 
trace bi^k with minute accuracy to the sht^ 
which it possessed in this same cent, v, is very far 
from afibrding that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for the coldness with which he receives a statement 
that used to be ret^ded almost as a commonplace 
•»to wit, that 'the Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditionalist position.’ We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
Bui'gestion, for which nevertheless there is some- 
thing to be sfiid, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
be promoted to the place left vacant by the Peshitta. 

16. These, however, are matters of minor import- 

* Wordsworth and White, N.T. Latirte Epilogtu, cap. vL 
'De regulis a nobis inTextu oonstituendo adhioitis.* 

t Mr. Burkitt*s essay (Texts and SrCtcdtM. viL 2) goes far to prove 
tbat the Peshitta is in fact a revision made in this century. 
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ance. It has all along been admitted that the 
Traditional Text was in existence in substantially 
its iiresent form by the middle of the fourth century. 
The really vital point is to determine whether there 
is any evidence of its existence in the preceding 
period. On this TOint Dr. Hort 20 years ago made 
a statement, whi^ was precise and definite enough, 
one might have thought, to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to the ground if the 
position laid down in it should prove to be well 
founded. His w'ords are these {Introduction, p. 
114, § 162) : ' Before the middle of the third century, 
at the very earliest, we have no historical signs of 
the existence of readings, conflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text.* For 
the identification of the readings referred to, full 
directions are given in §§ 225 f., ^3. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and test the accuracy of the 
contention. Mr. Miller refuses to take this method 
of attempting to understand the position of his 
opponent. He prefers a method which is not a 
little surprising in a writer who lays such stress on 
the importance of sound logic. His words (p. xv. 
Preface to Oxford Debate) axe as foUows : — 

* We entirely traverse the assertion, that “ no distinctly (sic) 
Syrian (t.e. Traditional) reading** are found amongst the 
earliest Fathers. Ver>' many of tne readings in the Traditional 
Text which are rejected by the other school are supported by 
those Fathers: and there is no evidence, as we maintain, to 
show tbat they pertain to the other side or to any other Text 
rather than to us, or that readings confessedly ola and found 
in the Traditional Text did not belong to that Text.* 

In other words, ‘ we entirely traverse * a state- 
ment, which has egress reference to one element 
in the Traditional Text, by asserting propositions 
which have never been denied with regard to the 
other elements which on any hypothesis are recog- 
nizable in its composition. It would have been 
simpler to deny altogether the existence of ' dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings ’ as defined by Dr. Hort. 
That at least is a question which can be brought 
to a definite issue. On that point the Apparatus 
Criticus will be recognized as an impartial arbiter. 

17. Let us, then, examine the facts for ourselves. 
It is clear that in this article we shall have to limit 
ourselves to illustrative specimens, as an example 
of a method which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any part of the NT that he chooses. At 
the same time it is important for tlie right under- 
standing of the meth^, that it should be seen in 
application to continuous portions of the text — 
and not in isolated examples chosen because they 
possess special features of interest or importance. 
The weight of authorities in cases of primary im- 
portance can be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absurdly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex- 
amine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Syrian in 
1 Timothy, and then to attempt a more compre- 
hensive analysis of all the variants in Mk 1^~^. It 
is true that the ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Epistles is less secure than it is in the 
case of most of the books of the NT, owing to the 
absence not only of B, but also of any demon- 
strably early Latin or Syrum evidence — apart from 
the isolated quotations in Cyprian ; but these 
considerations will not seriously affect the identi- 
fication of ‘ distinctively Syrian readings,’ and the 
specimen chosen has the auvantage of enabling us 
to study the influence of similar but not identical 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a class of readings that meet ns constantly 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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18. The first step is to collect all the readings 
supported by the mass of later documents without 
the support of any of the five leading uncials 
KACDjG,. 

(1) 1 Ti (after Tarpds) K*AD 2 *G 8 cu« 

Lat-vg Boh Go Arm : Orig^^. 

+ r c. rell. Syrr Sah ^Eth ; (jhr, etc. 

See v.^ and note similar addition in 2 Ti 
V, Tit 1*, 1 Th IK 

It forms of the true test in all the 
other rauline salutations except Gala- 
tians. 

(2) 1 Ti 1 ** (a) olKovofilav, ((AG 8 K 3 L 2 P 2 most cur- 

sives Arm Boh : Chr, etc. 

(ft) olKodofiiiv, Dg* Iren Lat-vg Gro Syr. 

(c) olKoSofiLav, ^ DjC and a few cursives. 
Note characteristic Pauline use of oIko- 
wofilav ; cf. £ph 3^. 

olKoSofiiav (not found elsewdiere in Gr. 
Bible) combines the sound of (a) with 
the sense of (ft). 

( 8 ) 1 Ti 1 ® irarpo- firp-pdkifiaiSf fcCAD.Gs (P..) (K^) 17 
37 137. 

irarpa- firfTfM\tpait, r c. rell. 

The s]>ellin^ rarpo- is due to a false 
analogy ; but the question we have to 
settle 18 not which gelling is right in 
itself, but which St. Paul is most likely 
to have used. 

(4) 1 Ti 1“ t6 TTporepop 6rra, KAD 2 *GjPo cu" : 

Chr-^iCyr. 

t6p irp&repov ftrra, r c. rell. Lat-vg : Chr, etc. 
Here the neuter is clearly the more idiom- 
atic. 

(5) 1 Ti p.6vtp d€<p, K*AD 2 *G 8 cu* Lat-A'g Svr-hr 

Boh Sah Aim iEth : Eus Cyr Chr Tert. 
fi6p(f) Bcf, r c. rell. Go Syr - licl : 

Chr etc. 

Cf. Ro 16*^ where has p|oint, cf. 11®* ; 
and note similar insertion in Jude 

(6) 1 Ti 2® uHra&rus yweuKas, K*APj(D8*Ga add xai): 

(Clem) (Orig). 

uxra&ru)s Kal rAs 7 w., r c. rel : Chr. 

Cf. vJ. in 1 P 3^, and note' neighbourhood 
of Toftf dpSpas. 

(7) 1 Ti 2® wXiyfMffip Kal ^ /*«/),, NAD2*G3 

Syr-vg Boh : Orig i. 

4p wXiyfMffiP 1j 7 cpv(r<fi ij fiap., r c. rell. (esc. 
Pjal*) f m Lat-vg Syr-hcl Go Sah : Clem 
Orig i Cypr Chr. 

The combined evidence of Versions and 
Fathers, if the details may be trusted, 

f roves that this variant is pre-Syrian, 
t is possibly Alexandrian. 

Cf. v.l. in 1 P 3®. There seems to be a 
point in the distinction lietween the 
treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 
(8) 1 Ti 2*® diddcTKcip W yvpaiKl, KAD^GsP cu'^ 
Lat-vg Arm : Orig Cypr. 
yvpoiKl di8dffK€ip, r c. reD. Syrr (Boh) Sah : 
Chr. 

The emphasis clearly lies on diddaxetp. 

(9) 1 Ti 2^* i^K’aTTjSeT&a, K*AD 3 *G 8 P,cu“; Chr J. 
dirarrideiffa, r c. rell : Chr j. 

^^air. Pauline, cf. 2 Co 11*. drar. has 
come in from context. 

110*) ITi 3» — M aiirxpoK€p8ij, KADjGjKLP cu« 
verss: Orig*"^ Tert Chr. 

+ rc. rell. Syr-hcl-mg. 

Insertion from v.*, Ti 1^ ; cf. Ti 1“, 1 P 5®. 
Here superfluous, see d^nXdpyvpop. 

(11) ITi 3“ ftt i<l>apepd>ev, K*A*C*F,G. cu» Boh 
Sah Syr-hcl-mg ; Orig*“*. 
djipapepibOri, Dj* Lat-vg Syr-vg-hcl Arm. 
et iiPapcfHberi, r 0 . IW>D,®KLP reU. 


Fs is quoted here, though the present writer 
does not believe that it has any autho- 
rity independent of Gg, because it is 
sometimes quoted wrongly in support of 
$€6s. The line above 0 is not horizontal, 
and corresponds exactly to the line 
which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS. There is no 
trace of a sagitta in the 0 . 

On this reading see Hort, Api^endix, p. 
13211: 

Note especially the evidence of the Versions. 

( 12) 1 Ti 4*® ip dy&TX! A iv irUrrei, N ACDjGs cu® verss ; 

Clem Chr. 

ip dy, ip vpcdpxiTi ip ir., rc. rell. 

Insertion awkward ; 1 Co 4-’*, 2 Co 6® no 
imrallels. Prob. from Col 1®. 

(13) 1 Ti 41 ® tpapepd J Tacriv, KACDa*G8CU* versa. 

ipap, y ip r,, r c. rell : Chr. 

Cf. Ac 4«. 

(14*) ITi 5* dTodeicrdp, KACD0G3KLP cup* Lat-vg 
Syrr .Eth ; Chr. 

Ka\hp Kal d., v c. rell. inch Boh Go Arm. 
Insertion from 2®. The only other instance 
of dxoft. in NT. 

(15) 1 Ti 5®' XpiOToO *Ir/aroi\ XAD 2 *Gq cu® Lat-vg 
Boh Sah Arm -Eth : Clem Ath. 

Kvpiov *1. X., r c. rell. Syrr Go : Chr. 

Cf. 2 Ti 4*. Fuller titles characteristic of 
later MSS. 

(IG) 1 Ti 5®® rd ipya rh icaXd, SADoGjPa cu®. 
rd iraXd ipya, r c. rell : Chr. 

Perhaps from Mt 5*®, note oft dvparat 
Kpviirjpcu v.l*. 

(17) 1 Ti 5®® (a) 7rp6Sn\a, KA 67*^*. 

(ft) irp. etVt, DaGjPa cu". 

(r) xp. ^oTt., r c. rell : Chr. ^ 

Here (ft) and (c) are in.sertions of a com- 
mon type, (c) apparently a correction 
of (ft) to bring it into agreement with 
clas.sical rules ; cf. 2 Ti 4*^. 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Greek. 

(18*) 1 Ti G® diairapaTpipaL, KADgGyLjPs, etc.: Clem 
Chr. 

xapa5mrp(/3a(, r ‘ not many cursives.’ 
diawapa — in itself a rarer form of com- 
]>ound — is much im»re vigorous, con- 
noting an intensified form of Taparpijiri, 

‘ friction’ or ‘ collision.’ 

[19] 1 Ti 6® - dpiffTaao dr 6 tup rotoftrwr, 

KAD^Gg cu® Lat-vg Boh Sah Go iEth. 
-f r c. rell. incl. Syrr Arm : Chr ; cf. 
Cypr. 

An insertion, of an unusually bold type 
for this form of text, to complete a 
misunderstood construction. The evi- 
dence of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely ‘ Syrian. ’ It is of a W estem type. 

(20) 1 Ti 6" {a) ftri oidi i^., K*AG8l7(Lat-vg-codd) 

r Sah Boh Ann : Ath. 

(ft) dXiyWf 0 . L, Dj* m Go: Cypr aL 
aliter. 

(c) drjKop dri 0 . i., r c. K®D 2 i*K 2 L 2 P 8 : Chr. 
(ft) and (c) are inde{)endent attempts to 
mend (a). 

See Hort, Appendix, p. 134. He con- 
jectures that the true reading is simply 
oftftft i$. This is found in Arm Cyr. 
Cyprian also seems to omit Sn. 

(21*) 1 Ti 6“ elt Ijp iKXiiBtit, All uncials, many 
cursives, all versions (exc. Syr-hcl) : Chr. 
eff ^p Kal 4., r c. rell. 

An echo of Col 3^®. 

(22) 1 Ti 6” dXX’ irl Betp (or rtp dey), KAD/G,?, 
cu“: Orig Chr. 
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dXX* i¥ ri} t C. rell. 

It seems diilieult to find a clear case of 
At. iv in NT. Certainly not Ph 2'®, 
and 1 Co 15^® is more than doubtful. 

iTl is found regularly, e.g. 1 Jn 3®, 1 Ti 
4^*^, and in this verse. 

(23*) 1 Ti 6^^ Tdi'ra 7c\oml<ai, all uncials exc. G, 
most cursives, all versions (exc. Alth) : 
Ori*,^ Chr. 

irXovaim rdvra, r iEth, not many cur- 
sives. 

Gg omits ir&¥Ta, 

(24) 1 Ti KAD/Gg cu*® verss. 

aluivioVf r c. refl. (37 'conflates’ altavlov 
dvrujs ) ; Chr. 

altavlov is habitual with ^tarj^ ; cf. v.^®. 

6vT<at is strikiiiu. and characteristic of this 
Ep. ; cf. 5»- «• « 

(25*) 1 Ti 6*® rapaOiiKiiv, all uncials, most cursives: 
Clem Ign. 

rapaKaradiffKTiv, r with many cursives : 
Hi]>p Chr. 

xapaKarad. is said to be the Attic form. 

19. Here, tlum, are 25 readings which have a 
prima fnvie claim to be regarded as ‘SjTian* or 
‘ po^^t -Syrian.’ The criterion, as Dr. Hort warns us 
(^^ 3241., 343), is not an infallible one. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to And among them 2 
readings (7 and 19) which are proved by Old Latin 
evitlence to be pre-Syrian : we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 25 belong to 
the Received Text. How many of them Mr. 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
ini)Kissi1ile to say. No. 2, the support for which is 
intinitesiuial, may be assumed to disappNear. We 
sluill therefore exclude it also from consideration. 
Nos. 10, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25 (which are distinguished 
above by an asterisk), when there is serious divi- 
sion among the cur.'sives, must be regarded as 
at best uncertain. Dr. Hort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would he interesting to know how 
nianv of them Mr. Miller would class as ‘ post- 
Traditional,’ In anj’’ case, thej’ witness to a pro- 
gressive deterioration in the text of the Epistle. 
We shall not, however, strike them out of the list, 
as their internal characteristics .show a striking 
‘ family likene.ss ’ to their predecessors. They 
may well be regarded as later results of the work- 
ing of one and the same tendency. We shall, how’- 
ever, where possible, mark a distinction between 
them and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Text. 

2tK The first point that strikes us on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the examples. One (3) is a 
mere matter of spelling, (4, 6, 16) afl'ect only an 
article, 3 (8, 16, 23*) relate to the order of words, 
2 (13, 22Uo ])re^sitions, 3 (9, 18*, 25*) to different 
compounds of tlie same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 21*) are 
quite trivial insertions ; there are only 7 — 2 changes 
of words (11, 24) and 5 insertions (5, 10*, 12, 14*, 
15)--N\liich can be regarded as at all important. 
Of these, only 1 (11) can be sup^sed to aflect 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reading of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. 

21. The next jmint of interest is the distribution 
of supiK)rt< on the diflerent sides on the pait of 
Fathers and Versions.* 

In the Patristic evidence the result is remark- 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante-Niceue evidence is quoted against the * Syrian ’ 

* We have taken the evidence from Tischendorf andTregellee. 
We have not thouffht it worth while to subject the whole to an 
independent verincation. The Patristic evidence includes, it 
will be noticed, all the ante-Nicene quotations, together with 
the quotations in Obrysostom. 
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Text 18 times, and onlv once (25*— a reading in 
Hippolytus incapable of verification) in support of 
it. If we leave out the 6 doubtful examples, tlie 
numbers are 12 against, 0 for. Chrysostom’s text 
shows a marked contrast. He is quoted in all on 
20 of the passages. In the 6 doubtful cases he 
Bupjwrts the ante-Nicene in 5. In the remaining 
14 his authority is quoted on lK)th sides in 3 cases 
(4, 5, 9). He supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or 9) cases, he opposes it in 2 (or 5). 

Among Versions the results are as follow's : — 

Latin Vulg. supports the Trad. Text 1, opposes it 13 (9) times. 
Bohairic . „ ,. 2(1) ,. 10(7) „ 

Sahidic . „ „ 1 „ 10(7) 

Syriac Vulg. „ „ 8 „ 9(6) „ 

Harclean Synao „ „ 4 „ 8 (4) „ 

dilthiopic • „ „ 1 „ 10(6) „ 

Armenian . „ „ 1(0) „ 12(9) „ 

Gothic . „ „ 4(2) „ 6(5) „ 

All the extant Versions are combined in 10*, 11, 
12, 13, 23*, 24, in each case against the Received 
Text. 

22. It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clearly, its 
most noteworthy feature is its fulness. In one case 
( 16) it errs by defect, it drops one article out of two, 
wliile it contains 9 (6) additions. The most potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate pas- 
sages. A second feature we may fairlv describe 
ai> general w'eakness. In no single case has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in his Stuttgart 
edition accepted any of those distinctively Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination ma3% we think, 
be fairly' stated as follows : There is a demonstrably 
late element in the Traditional Text of 1 Tim. ; the 
readings, which may fairly be regarded as dis- 
tinctive of it, in wliich it is unsupported by any 
member of the numerically insignificant group 
KACDsGo, are both iveak in themselves and can 
very rarely be traced back historically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 

23. W" e pass * now' to our second specimen passage, 
Mk 

This time — as w'e wish to study the whole 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift out ‘ distinctively Syrian * readings— we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
clearly as the typographical means at our disposal 
w ill allow', the r^ation in w'hich this text stands to 
the other types of text out of w’hich, on the Critical 
hyiwthesis, it w as constructed. In one case (v.“) 
w’liere ‘ the verdict of the MSS ’ seemed decisive, 
w'e have ventured to print as 'traditional’ a 
reading w'hich is not found in the Received Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees w'ith that 
which Scrivener edited for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press as representing the Greek Text that 
may be presumed to underlie the AV. 

[In the form of the extract the following points 
should be noticed : Words in ordinary type, and 
undistinguished by any signs above or below them, 
are common to all forms of text alike ; words m 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular words or in arrangement or combina- 
tion of words, may be regarded as ‘ distinctively 
SjTian,’ because as they stand they agree exactly 
W'ith no other form of text. 

The relation in which the text as a whole stands 
to the ‘ Western ’ Text is indicated by continuous 
lines. These lines are drawn under the word 

* A careful collation of the readlnga of 1 and the MSS related 
to it in Mk 1 has Just been publiehea by Mr. Lake in Cambridgo 
TextM and Studies, It contains a few variants which have not 
been noticed above, notably for Hkw in v.h^ 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word when it has rejected, a * Western * reading. 
Its relation to the ^Alexandrian * Text is similarly 
indicated by spaced lines. 

In a few cases, where it is desired to call attention 
to some evidence for or against a reading of the 
Traditional Text, though the authorities cannot be 
assi|med with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
a row of dots. 

The * Neutral * Text may be assum^ to be at 
variance with the Traditional Text in all cases 
where words are underscored ; all the other w ords 
in ordinary type are supported by it. Slight ditler- 
ences in torm and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 

^ *Apx^ Tov 6da77eXlow *Irf(rou Xpi<rrod viov tov ^eoD* 

* ws ydypavrai ^ toI« wpo^i^Tais* *I3oi> dTOffrfWu 

rdy dyycXiv fiov rpb irptxrdnrov ffov, ds Karaa-Kevdaci 
T^¥ oijv cov dnirpooBdv trair * ^oQptos iv 
ipyitjup, 'Erot/ido-are odbv KvpLoVf cvBeias Totetre rds 

rpi^ovs abrou. ^'Ey^pero Toxii'in^s ^ Pairr^tuv iv tq 

iptjfty Kttl KTipvatrop ^dmapjo. fierapoias €h dtpeaip 

ajJLapTitop. ^Kal i^€TOpeJL»€TO irpbs aMv vdaa ^ TouSala 
Xiiipa Kal o2 *l€poao\vfjieiTaLi A* jcai i^aTrrLj^oPTO irdvrcs 

ip 'lopBdpx! Tordfup irr auroG, i^o/Mo\oyo6p^Poi rds 

iLfmprias ainrQp, ^ijp di 'ludpprjs ipdedv/iipos r/oixas 

Kap.ri\oVf jcal ^(Lprjv Sep/xarii^v Ttpl r^p 6 (r0uv a^oO icat 

iaOidJP dKpidas Kal /liXi dypiop, ^ Kal iK^pvaffCP \iyup 

^Epx^rai 6 /(rxcporfpjs fiov dvlata fiov, oG oGk eifii Uapo^ 

Kt'>\//as \0<rai rbv ifidpra tL oTo5"i^/j.dT(t)p aGroO. ® iyu fxev 


i^dirrura vfids ip Wan* ainrbs di ^airrLffei ip llpeGfULTi 

'A 71 V. 

** Kal iyipcTo ip iKcipait rats ifuipais ^Xdcv * Ti/aoOs 
drb Xa^apir r^s FaXiXalas, «:al iiiaxTLcOii Wb *l«adwov 

cU T&v ’iop8dvt|v. ^^Kol cvBicjs dpa^aivtjp a<ir^ roO 

Waros elSe ax^j^ofiipovs robs obpapovs, xal rb UpcOpM m 

irepiirrepdp KaraQaipop iv' abrbp, Kal fpcavii iyipero 

iK tCjp oupopup' 2i> 61 6 vlbs piou b dyairriTbSf ip 
ebSbKTja-a. 

^*Kai €v6us rb UpcOpLa ^ aMp iK^dWei €ls t^p 

(prifiop. ical rjp iicci iv Tfl ipjpy rjfii pas T€<r<rap dKOPTa 

weipa^bfiepos ixb roG Zarava, jcal ^v furb, rwp dTjpltap’ 
Kal oi dyyeXoi dirjKbpovp adrip. 

^'‘Mcrd 5i rb TapadoBijpai rbw Twdvvijv ^XBep 6 

'Ififfous els ‘Hjp FaXtXahiv KTjpGaffw rb eiayyiXiop rrjs 

0affiXelas roG BeoG, ” koI Xiyup, "On vexX^iptaroi 6 

Kaipbs Kal ijyyiKep ij ^afftXeia roG BeoG* puerapoelre Kal 
Turrebere ip rip ebayyeXlip. ^^ircpiirardv 8i rapd t^p 

^aXdaaav r^s TaXiXalas eldep ^ Xlpuapa Kal *A.pdpiav rbp 

dS€X</>bp tt^ov TOV ZC|AC6vos ^dXXovTat &p.^ipXi)(r- 

Tpov^v rp BaXdffff'g' rjaop ykp dXieis' Kal cTtcp 
airrdis b *lrj(roGs, AeGre Mtru fiov, koI roi'^au vfias 

■fepicBai dXieis dpBponrup, ical eiBius d^vres t4 

dierva ainov ifKoXobBrfffap adrip. Kal irpb^s ixf i0cv 


6\lyov eiSep *JdK<a^op rbp roG Ze/3edalou Kal 'Iwdvvijv 
rbp ddeXipbp abroG Kal abrobs ip rtp xXoltp Karapri^opras 
rd SUcTva. ^ Kal evBius iKdXeo'ep abrobs’ Kal d<pipres 
rbp rar^pa abrtbp ZefieGaiop ip rip wXoUp fierd twp 

fuaBurrwp dvTjXBop brUru abrou. 

^Kal eicrropebopTai els Kaxeppaobfi* Kal ebBius rots 

ffdfijiaaip ei<r€XBG)p eis rr^v avvayij^v ihldaaKep \ 
'^Kal i^exXijiTCOPTo ixl tJ didaxi abroG* rip ybp Sibd- 

CKWP abrobs tos i^owrlap ix^^* ^ ypafifiareit. 

^Kai ^p ip ri ffvpayuyy a(<rS>p dvBptaxos ip xpebfiari 
dKoBdprtp, ** jcol dpiKpa^e Xiytop, "Ea* rl iffiip Kal col, 

Ka^aprfpi ; 17X^6$ dxoX^aat ripas ; Oldd tre rls el, 
d d7ios ToO 06OC. ^Kal ixerifirjcep abr<p b TiytroOf 

Xi7wv, ^ifitbBrjri Kal i^eXBe i^ abroG \ Kal cxapd^ap 

abrbp rb xpevfia rb dKdBaprop a ical y pd^av <pupri 

fieydX^ i^ifXBep i^ ain-oG, ^ Kal iBafifibBrjcap xdcres 

uicre cv^rjretp xpbs abrobs Xiyotmis, T( ioTiv tovto ; 


4\ SiSax^ A ^ icaiWi avn), Sti icar* itovo-iav Kal 

rois xpevpaaip rots aKaBdprois exirdatret ical bxaKobovciP 
avTip ; i^^XBe 8 i v aKoi] abroG ebBbs els dXijv rrfp 
xeptx^po*' FaXiXatas. 

V.i Cm. rod K-llDL. 

oin. ul. T. B. , ti* 28 255 Lat-vg-cod Syr-hr : 
Ircni Orig Jd ^ ; Cels ; Horn. Lat. Ruf Bas 
Hier^ aF. See Hort, ^sdcct lleadingB, p. 
23, Stippl (Burkitt) p. 144. 

V.*(l) KaBuis, 6 ^BLA unc- cu® : Origj al*; cf, 9” 
14-^ 

ws, ADP rell : OrigJ Iren al ; cf. 7*. 

KaBibs an unclassical form, usual in NT 
with yiyp. 

u;s 7 . IS rare, but is found in par. Lk 3*. 

( 2 ) rip 'Hcaiq, rtp xpwpriT^, KDDLA cu** Latt 

Syrr-vg-licl-nig-h Boh Go (Ann"*"); Orig 
Iren^*^ Porjdi al". 

(-T<p r, I) cu^’: Orig Iren) (tol* omits 
altogether). 

rots xpofprbrais, AP rell Syr-hcl-txt Arm®® 
iEtli : Ireii‘"^ 

Notice here the strength of the early 
Patristic evidence, and of Versions, 
coujded with the obvious reason for 
change. On the tendency to insert 
‘Isaiah,’ see Hort, Select head. p. 13; 
cf. Burkitt, ib. p. 143. 

(3) iy*b, ora. BD 28 (Latt) Syr-vg Boh : 

I Iren*"' OrigJ (Orig'“') Tert; so Lk 7- 

(KBDL). 

Ins. KAPLA rell Syr-hcl Go Arm iEth : 

Origf Eus ; so Mt IP®. 

LXX (not K or B) ins. in Mai 3^ with Heb. 

(4) dxocreXia, X al pauc Boh, assimilating to 

neighbouring tenses. 

So in Mt. in a few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) ifixpocBip cov, om. NBDLKP abclq Lat- 

vg-codd Boh Syr-vg-hr; Iren Orig 
diaerti. 

Ins. AA rell f ff i-* Syr-hcl ; cf. Mt. 

and Lk. (D a 1 Tert“»“ om.). In Heb. 
and LXX of Mai. the phrase is found 
here, but not after dyy, fiov, 

V.* abroG, KABLA rell IP gM q Syr-vg-hcl-txt 
Boh Arm Mih : Orig. 

ToO BeoG ijfiup, (D) (34' **) a b c f ff * g* Syr- 
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hc1-mg Go : (D 34'"« viiatv). As- 

similation to Isaiah, LXX and Heb. ; 
found also in Latin and Syriac texts, 
Mt., Lk. 

(a) 6 jSairrl^wv iv rj K7ip6<r<rw, B 33. 

(&) 6 fiairrlj^uv iw rj ^pijfup koX ic7ipijff<r<av, KLA 
Boh. 

(c) ip Tj! ipiifnp pavTlj^up koI KTipi^affup, D 28 Latt 
(exc. f) Syr-vg. 

{d) pavrl^uiP ip ifrhtup koX Kripitfaffiop, A rell f 
Syr-licl. 

The clue to the readings here, as the present 
writer finds hinted in a MS note of Dr. Hort*s, lies 
in Mark’s use of ’Iw. 6 ^avrlj^w not 8*-*“ ; yet 

see 28 2*^) as a title for the Baptist. The original j 
reading is : («)= * John the Baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness preaching.’ (b) is an Alexandrian emen- 
dation, the Marcan idiom not being recognized, 
and the article causing difficulty in consequence 
= ‘ There apiK3ared John who used to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.’ (c) shows the Western 
handling of the difficulty, dropping the troublesome 
article, inserting Koi, and, because the wildernesj> 
Mas a strange place to he specially connected with 
the liaptisms, transposing the M'urtls. ((/)ib*dis- 
tinctivel}' Syrian,* and conflates {h) and (r), keep- 
ing the order of (b) and diopping the article Mith 
(rj. This is a first-rate example of the excel- 
lence of B in Ternary Variations. Tlie connecting 
particle with iyipero in K* and Boh should be 
noticed. It could preclude the conn, of vv.* and * 
» hich Grig Joh favours. 

V.* (a) irdPTes after Tep., KBDLA 28 33 ver^sions : 
Grig Eus. 

after e^airr., AP rell (69 cu^ om. xdi/res = 
Mt.). 

{b) iroTdfx<p^ om. D a b c fl** Eus ; cf. the 
* Western ’ and * Syrian ’ remling in Mt. 

(c) {fv abrov after ifiavr., KBL 33 Latt (exc. a) 
Arm : Grig Eus. 

after irardpAp^ ADP rell a Syr-hcl Go. 

Note, further (d), that N 69 a om. Kal be- 
fore ifiaiTT. 

In {fl) the omission m'os probably due to the idea 
that the subj. of e^cxopcccro "was coiiiidete at xj^pa 
(cf. the po**! -Syrian e^exopeiWro). The result is a 
strange statement that the city folk took the lead in 
aeciqiiing laiptism, which can hardly be historical. 

The Syrian change of the position of vdyres may 
be a modified echo of this. It is more likely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristically 
Marcan indeliniteness of ^/3aiPTlfoi^o=‘men ’ were 
l»eing baptized, xdi^rcs with i^airr, is hyperbolical 
after a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not Mark. 

In (6) and (c) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the ‘ Neutral ’ with 
the order of the ‘ Western’ Text. The result is a 
rlose assimilation to Mt. 

V.«(l)<cal ^^«BL 33. 

di, ADJP^P rel. 

Mark’s resolute adherence to ical causes 
constant difficulty to scribes. At least 
40 times Si has b^n wnrongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; cf. in 

this extract. 

(2) 6 Tw., NBL line® cu®. 

- d, Ada rell ? assim. to v.*. Otherwise 
the tendency in these authorities, esp. 
D, is to insert articles before proiier 
dames. See vv.®* i** i®* *®- ®®. 

(3) For rplxM Kap.T/i\ov D**" reads SippriP ( = dippip) 

Kafi . , * a ’ pellem and * d ’ pi! os. dippip in 
LXX (of raiment) Jg 4'®- Zee 13* only. 

Ill Zee 13® dippiP=Tm^f found also (Heb. 
not LXX) for Elijah’s mantle in 1 K 
19^1®, 2K28-»“-. 
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This is remarkable, because the clause <cal i^ufprjp 
bep/i, x.T. 6(r<p. aiVroO, omitted by D, is found exactly 
in 2 K 1® in another description of Elijah, bipptp 
( = the prophetic mantle) was probably regarded as 
a concise and picturesrjue equivalent tor the whole 
hrase. But the man who introduced it must have 
nown his Hebrew Bible and his LXX. Note that 
‘ a,* wffiich also omits koX j^Jjprjp, ic.t.X., places v.® after 

V.®. 

V.^ (Xeyep abroTs for isiipwrircv Tdywp, D (a). In 
*a’s’ arrangement of the verses, airroU 
has a point which is lost in D. In view 
of the rest of vv.’* ® in D, it is safe to say 
that iXeycp comes from Lk 3’ or Mt 3\ 
iKiipvffacp is characteristic of Mk. (cf. e.g. 
1“® and Lk 4«, and Lk 5*®, and Lk 
9®. It is curious that in these passages 
there should be no par. in Mt.). It has 
also i>oint as resuming v.®. 

YvJ* * (1) D a (tl‘*) read : ’Eya> flip vfias parrl^ia ip 
bbaTLy ipxercu Si Siriaia flop b iaxvparepSs fiov 
o5 ovK elfil iKavhi \vaai t6p Ifidvra. tujp 
VTToSrffidTUP adroD* Kal avrbs vfidt /Sfaxrffei 
iv iTPeijfiaTi dyiip. Notice first the order 
of the clauses, natural in Lk 3^®, wdiich 
this reading reproduces almost verhatitn, 
but w’eak in Mk., where there is no ref. 
in the context to popular surmises about 
John. Notice aLo tlie omission of the 
characteristiL* Marcan /itV^as. 

A clear case of assimilation in the ‘ Western * 
text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopts fUp from this text, 

or from Mt. and Lk. KBL 33 69 124 Grig 
oin. ; cf. Jn 1-*’. flip rare, in Mk 4® 9^ 
12® l4«-®8only ; cf. 10=*®. 

(3) Also iv r against KBAH cu®. ip 2^ against 

BL b Lat-vg. 

In Mt 3“ Jn 1®“*®® iv is found wdth both words 
without variant. In Ac 1* £55. and iv irv. w'ithout 
variant. In Lk 3*® vS. (exc. D 1 13 69 al ^ {>S.) and 
iv TV. without variant. There seems, therefore, no 
tendency to omit iv w'here it is clearly genuine, 
even to l)alance phrases, e.g. Ac 1®. The tendency 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 

V.®(1) rais ifnepais eVeirais, DA Latt (exc. ac). 

iKfivos never comes after iffiipa in Mk. 

without s]»ecial emphasis. 

Giily ill 13^®' 14-®, all three eschatological 

pa^sage^. 

(2) 6 DMTA 13 28 69 al. See on v.®. 

(3) eis t6v 'lopS. vTb^ltadv., KBDL cn^® (^ ry, 

1-28, etc.) Latt (e f) Syr-vg Boh. 
vtS Twet*'. els t6v ’lop5., AP rell c f Syr-hcl 
Arm *Eth Go. 

Notice the converse change in v.®. Here clearly 
the important fact is that the bantism was ad- 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 
J ordan. vrb Tw. is therefore rightly kept to the last. 

V.*® (1) evdivs or evdvs. om. Dab. 

A peculiarly difficult word for the textual critic 
in Mk., clearly characteristic, oliending some scribes 
and some translators by its recurrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous scribe 
wished to ‘ improve ’ the story. We find ourselves 
therefore driven by sheer perplexity to take refuge 
in olHjdience to the one golden rule of sound criti- 
cism and to ‘ trust our MSS.’ The result will show 
if our confidence is misplaced. 

One point we can lay down at the outset. A 
close examination of the facts show^sthat the effect 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
as this word is concerned, have l>een uniformly to- 
wards omission : Mk 14®® om. D 251 2** ac fl*® k q (Mt 
26®® ‘non Huctuat’) is the only possible exception. 

The facts are interesting, and we may allow our- 
selves this one excursion into the held of Synoptic 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, 
evOus occurs 40 times in Mark. In 29 of these there 
are parallel contexts in both Mt. and Lk., in 8 there 
k a parallel in Mt. only, in 2 in Lk. only, in 1 there 
is no parallel in either. In one case, l'*^=Mt 8^ 
= Lk €6$. is found in all three Gospels. In none 
of the other 30 cases where Lk. has a parallel con- 
text is eCB. found : in 7 the whole phrase to which 
ei^^. belong in Mk. is transformed ; in 17 is 
simply omitted ; in 5 he substitutes Tapaxpvfia, in 
1 elra. Of the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
parallel, is retain^ in 12 ; in 8 the whole phrase, 
m 15 the word, disappears ; in 2 drb r^s &pat iKeiyris 
does duty as an equivalent. In one case Lk. (21* 
sMt 24*= Mk 13^) substitutes oi>«c eiBius for oi^Tru, 

Assuming, as it is probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. ivas in the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the figures mven above supply a good 
illustration of the dmicate literary criticism to 
which Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not seriously atiected by questions 
of text. In 6 places TR ins. where WH om., in 4 
TR om. where WH ins. But it is worth notice 
that the * Western’ Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit ebB. The chief passages are 1“* ^ 3* 

4i« 52.4a 025.50 920 144s. & same tendency is 

found in the same authorities in Mt., e.g. 4^ 

In the case before us (1^*) the genuineness of 
eOBiJs in Mk. is, we think, supported by its presence 
in Mt 3^®. There are only 2 cases (24‘^ 27*) where 
Mt. in a parallel context shows a edB. which is not 
represent^ in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for the text 
of Mk. attempt to assimilate. 

(2) iK roD CS., 6(BDL 13 28 33 69 124. 

dwS, AP reU ; cf. Mt 3*. 

Here, again, iK is characteristic of Mark. In 4 
other cases it corresponds to dird in a parallel 
context in Mt., and in 10 cases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the MSS of Mk. also in l^» 71* 9» 16*. 

(3) KAB rell. 

^yvyfiipovs, D Latt (*apertos’)=Mt. and 
Luke. 

Here there is nothing to account for the change 
of dvetpyfUvovs if it were genuine, while cxi^op/kvovt 
is at once vivid and difficult. 

(4) Karapaipop els aBrbp, BD 13 69 124 a. 

Kara^aipop 0^61^, KAP rell, but note that 

K 33 insert koJL fUpop before iv from Jn 
1“ 

Fondness for els is another characteristic feature 
of Mark’s style. It occurs in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 in 
Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to sections or 
phrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 places Lk. substi- 
tutes ip, in 2 iri, in 1 fiia-ip. Mt. substitutes 

in 5 places and iwL in 4. Here (P*) Mt. and Lk. 
agree in substituting irl as they agree in substi- 
tuting ip in 11*. In 4 cases Mt. or Lk. supports 
els Avhen the other has changed it. 

On the other hand, iirl with acc. occurs only 32 
times in Mark. There is only very slight evidence 
of a tendency to change it into els. See 6®* 15**- *, 
and perhaps d (not D) in 9*. In no case is there a 
real parallel to the phrase here, which must have 
sutiered from * assimilation.’ 

V.“ (a) Om. dT^rero, K* D ff* mt (a f ‘ venit ’ ; 28 

2 ** g^ iiKodirBri). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 
a careful study of Mark’s usage. He is fond of 
•pt^esBai, and uses it to cover a ^eat variety of 
different meanings. It occurs 52 times in the WH 
Text ; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9 ; and 
even in some of these instances slight modifications 
are introduced. (Mt. has a parallel context in 49, 


Lk. in 36 cases). The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual- 
ism. See 2« 4*- “ 5* 6* (9*) 9’ 10* m 14*. 9« 
seems to be Syrian. In all the other cases, except 
117 o-*? 5W, D appears in the group which either omits 
or provides a substitute for yip. D is generally 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and various 
members of the group 1-28, etc. The most in- 
structive case is the closely jiar. 9’ iyipero ^p^ is 
Trjs PeipeXris (KBCLA), where AD rell inc. Syr-sin 
read v><Bep (exc. k 1 Syr-vg-codd om.), while i8o0 
from Mt. and Xiyowra from Lk. also find sup^rt. 
In Lk ^ iyipero . . . \iyovaa is found without 
variant, except that D reads ^XBep, Syr-ou-sin 
TjKovffBr}. In 10* the Syrian Text has yepi<rBaif 
KBC(l))LA eipai. The omission of iyipero may 
therefore safely be regarded as ‘Western.’ 

(6) ip ffoL, KBD*'LPA 1 13 22 33 69 cu** Lat- 
vg a c ff -g* 1 Boh ? Syr-vg-hcl-txt Arm 
.-Eth Go. 

iptp. Aril line® rell b d f Syr-hcl-mg. 

In Lk. there is virtually no doubt (apart 
from the very early ‘Western’ vanant 
vi6s fjiov el <rv) about the reading ait , 
ip <rot. 

In Mt. the reading is o5roj ip tp, exc. 
that I) a Syr-cu read <rb — ip ip; Syr-sin 
<rb ... ip <roi. 

ip <roi was peculiarly liable to change from 
the association with Is 42^ = Mt 12* ; cf. 
2PV^. 

(1) 'r6 iTp. add rb &ytop, D. 

The tendency to add dyiop is much less than 
might have been exj>ccted (see 2®, Jn 7“*). Its 
presence here, perhaps ilue to Lk 4^ is more likely 
meant to murk the contrast with the Tempter. 

(2) {a) iKjidWei aMp, DA 33-69. 

[h) airrbp iK^dWei, KABL rell. 

The onler in (^») is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mk. than in Mt. or Luke. 
See 3®* * 5* ID* * 12*- * 14® 16^. 

V.* (1) (a) ip ri ip'ni^tpf i^ABDL 13 33 346 Boh : 
Orig Eus. 

(6) iKei Kll 1 69 124 131 209 al* Syr-sin 
Arm. 

(c) inei ip rj ipi^fjup, A unc® rel Syr-vg. 

Here (a) is apparently the original reading. The 
repetition els r^p ip., ip rj ip. is thoroughly Marcan ; 
cf. V.*. It is interesting to notice that Mt. kee]>s 
els Tr}p ip. and Lk. iv rj/ ip. 

{b) is a substitute for (^) to avoid the repetition. 

(r) is a simple conflation of (a) and (6). 

Tlie only alternative is to regard (c) as a redupli- 
cation of the regular Marcan type {e.g. 6\f/ias 8i 
yepofiipyjs bre ibv 0 ijXios), of which (a) and (b) are 
alternative redactions. But Mark’s pleonasms arc 
never, we think, weakly tautological, as this would 
be ; e.g. in 5^^ iKei xpbs rip bpei, the second clause 
brings out a fresh and im^iortant feature in the 
scene ; cf. v.’**. 

(2) reffff’ Tifi., KBL 33 : Orig Eus. 

ijfi. reatr., ADA rell = Mt. Lk. without 
variant. 

V.“ (1) icai fierd, BI)*' a (c) Boh ? 

/*cr4 di, NAL rell. 

See on v.*. 

(2) rb edayyiXiop, om. r^s BaciXelas, KBL 1 28 
33 69 209 be tf* Syr-sin Boh Arm. 

Add AD rell Lat-vg a f ff‘ g'** Syr-vg 
ADth. 

rb ebayy iXtop is used without further definition 5 
times in Mk. (cf. Ac l.*)^). In 1^ *Ii;<r, Xp. is added. 
In Mt. ebay, occurs 4 times, 3 times defined by rrjs 
fiacriXelas. ebay, is not found in Lk. or John. The 
full phrase rb eb. r. )3o<r. r. BeoO is not found any% 
where else. It is most likely that r. pair, came 
in from Mt. assisted by its recurrence in v No 
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good reason can be given to explain its omission, 
if it were genuine. The, plirase ij /3a<r. r. deoO is 
constant (14 times) in Mk., and never seems to 
have provoked alteration. 

(3) (a) Kal \4yuv, BLA unc* 1 33 69 rel a b 
g* Lat-vg Boh Syr-vg-hcl. 

(6) 'SJyup, K*AD unc* f Go. 

(c) Om. H* c mt Syr-sin : Grig. 

This is a diiiicult case. It is surprising how 
many of the various readings in Mk. involve the 
insertion or omission or change of \4y<aif. In some 
cases the insertion is clearly due to assimilation, 
97 j 144 2534^ jjj others the word is omitted or 
changed because it seemed bald or pleonastic, 1^ 
026 yjjj i()4» 21»i 12^\ The aberrant text is almost 
uniformly supported by D, some MSS of Lat-vet, 
and some members of tiie * Ferrar Group.’ 

In 3 cases besides tliis, 1^ 2** IS"*, no certain 
decision is 2>os8ible. In 2 of these, 1-^ Id**, K is the 
chief authority for omission. It is diiiicult to 
xiccount for the change of (a) either into (6) or (c) 
if it be genuine, (a) is also open to suspicion from 
Mt 417. 

The asyndeton in (b) might have led to (a) and 
(c) as iiure2)eudeiit simplifications (cf. 1^). But it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) might have caused difficulty, because v.“ can 
hardly be regarded as merely epexegetic of rd 
fuayyiXiov rijs ficuriXelas. 

irejrXi)pwKrctt ol xaipol, D a b c ff* g' mt, probably 
due to the association in thought of pas- 
sages like Lk 21^ and esp. £ph 1^®, the 
singular seeming too tame. 

V.« (1) Koi irapdyw, KBDL 13 33 69 124 346 Latt 
Boh Arm Syr-hcl-mg. 

iTfpnraTuiv 64, A A rell Syrr=Mt. 

For 64 see note on v.®. 

Tapdytay recurs in 2^^ (=:Mt 9®) and 15®^ ; 
cf. Mt 9®7 20*®, Jn 9*. 

It is never found in Luke. He has no strict par. 
here. In both the other cases he avoids it. There 
seems iic reason why frepiiraruiv should have been 
changed, if it were original. 

(2) :^Lfiiava, D 28 69 124 346 add t6v. 

See note v.*. 

(3) (a) :i:ifiu)vos, KBLM al a Boh Arm. 

(6) Tov ^Ifiwos, A£®A 1 69 al®®. See on v.®. 

(c) avToO, r DGF 33 aJ vix mu Latt (exc. a) 

Syr-sin-vg JEth. 

(d) abroD roD ZI/kopos, EFH unc® al plus^ 

Syr-hcl Go. 

(a) is here clearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marcan 
style (see 3”). (c) is an inevitable ‘Western’ 

correction agreeing with Matthew, (d) is a simple 
conflation. 

(4) (a) ifjupipdXXoPTas, KBL 33. 

(6) d/t0(/3dXXoirras rd bltcrva, D 13 28 69 124 
346 Latt. 

(c) dfjLtf>i^XXoyTat dfi4>ipXvi(rTpo», AA unc^^ 
Boh Syr-hcl Go. 

{d) ^dXXovrat dfi<f>l^X7j<rrpov, E^MlTl® al pi 
Arm=Mt. 

Here, again, (a) is clearly original. Its full 
force not Ming understood (or requiring in trans- 
lation the express mention of ^e object), the 
‘ Western’ reading (6) supplied tA dlicrva from v.“. 
On the other hand, the influence of Mt. suggested 

(c) dpupl^rfffTpov, Finally, by substituting ^dXXwras 

(d) , the resemblance to Mt. was made complete. 

V.» yeyd^ffai, om. 1 13 28 69 118 209al» b Syr- 

sin-vg iEth. 

See on v.^^ Here the omission is helped 
by text of Mt. 

V.“ (a) rd bbcrva, «BCL al*® g* Lat-vg Boh 
Arm=Mt. 

(6) rdyra, Dabo fif'ssLk.; of. 10®®. 
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Note that D a c have already used 6£KTua 
in V.*®. 

(c) rd 6£KTva abr&y, A unc*® al pi f g* Syrr 
Mth. Go. 

Notice a similar addition in vv.*»*** etc. 

V.*» (a) dXLyoy, BDL 1 28 118 124 131 2U9 21* a bff* 
g* Boh Syr-vg (sin). 

{h) ixetOey, = Mt. 

(c) dXiyoy 4K€T0€y, K® 33. 

(d) ixeWey dXlyoy, AC unc*® al pi cffT* g^* 

Syr-hcl Arm Go. 

Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
dXlyoy, ixcidey seems to have come in from Matthew. 
The tendency to omit ixtlBev is very slight in the 
Gospels, and confined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exc. in Jn IIH 

(c) and {d) represent independent conflations of 
(a) and (6). 

V.®® dvrjXdoy dirlota avrov, KABC rell 'Syrr. 

•bKoXoOdriffay adrip, D Latt Boh = Mt. ; cf. v.*®. 

aVepx- diriffu is a remarkable, apparently unique 
phrase (Jn 12*® is no true parallel), which has 
suffered assimilation. Perh. a Syriasm ; but dxoX, is 
a common word, not wont to provoke alterations. 

V.®* (1) (o) elffTopedoyrcu, KABO rel d. 

{b) elffiropcvcrai, 1 6 22 71 121 al pauc. 

(c) el(nropev6fJLeyos, Grig (c) (e). 

(d) elaeropedovro, D*' 33 (61 ) (a b f ). 

A reading worth looking at. At flrst sight (a) 
seems entirely natural, and we wonder why it 
should have caused any trouble. Then w’e notice 
the sequence of verbs, dr^Xdoy, €lffTop€doyTcu, 46l6atr- 
xey. The subject of no two of them is the same, 
though they are linked by xal, but in genuine 
XIarcan fashion the reader is trusted to infer the 
subject of each himself. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historic present, 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor. and an Im- 
perfect. (6) and (c) are indeMndent attempts to 
smooth over the change of subject, {d) assimilates 
the tenses. 

(2) (a) rots ad^^curiy elaeXduiy eli r^y owayof- 
yrjy 48i6a(rK€y, ABD rell Latt (exc. c) 
Syr-hcl. 

(6) eiffcXdwy rots <ra^, 46i6affKcy els ttjw 
avyay., 33 124. 

(c) Tois od^^atriy i6i8a<rKey eis r^y <rvyay., 
KL 28 346 2P® : Grig. 

{d) ibibacKey 4y rois odti^affiv els t^v ovyay . , 
C Boh Syr-sin-vg. 

(c) rots ad^^aaiy eis r^y ffvvay, 46L6a<TKey, 
A 69. 

(/) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in synag. 
Caphamaum docebat populum c. 

Note that Syr-sin omits <coi ctV. eis Ka0. 

This is a strange case of confusion affecting the 
simplest of sentences. The omission of eUreXS'tjv, 
which is common to (c) {d) and (e), produces a 
reading which at first sight seems attractive. It 
is short and vigorous. And the pregnant use of eis 
might easily have led to the insertion of eiffeXddtv. 
On the other hand, the group KOLA, which sup- 
ports the omission, is, the present writer believes, 
in Mark typically ‘Alexandrian,’ in Dr. Hurt’s 
sense of the term. They exhibit constantly a type 
of readings quite their own, which, though always 
interesting, rai^y succeed in establishing their 
claim to preserve the original text. The most 
favourable examples are 3®* ^ 4*®* ®® 11** 16** ®*. 
Here it is worth noticing that in (/) ingrediens 
may stand either for eiswopevdfxeyos or eia’eXBfiw, 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given offence to the linguistio sense of the Alex- 
andrians, and have led to the dropping of elseXOtitv. 
Bk>th words are well established m Mark’s voca- 
bulary. For though rope6e(r9<u never occurs (outside 
16®’**) exc. perhaps in 9®®, eUnrop, is found 8 times. 
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Nur is Mk. fond of the preraant use of €U. 1* I* 
(2^ v.l.) 13*' “ 14* are the only examples ; and even 
KTipOaffeiv els (1^ 14*) hardly justities diSdaxeiy els. 

The larger omission in Syr-sin may well he due 
to the dilhculty of supposing that the work from 
which Simon had been called (vJ*) lay at any 
distance from his home (v.**). 

(3) a^oi>s past 4515., D (Latt) Syr-hcl Arm 
iEth Go. Probably from v.“ 

There is no difficulty in the absolute use of 
5t5da-KetM, which occurs fairly often in all the 
Gospels, and generally causes no trouble Mt 4'^ 
is the only parallel. Curiously enough, in Mt 21® 
20*® Lk some auth. omit StSchrireAy altogether, 
^lark is never tired of emphasizing this aspect of 
our Lord’s activity. In 9 cases (out of 17) the 
word is not paralleled either in Matthew or Luke. 

V.® Kal ante oux, om. D*b c d e. 

Cf. v.w (3) id). 

V.® (1) €i^>eOs post Kol, NBL 1 33 131 209 Boh : Orig. 

Om. ACDA rell. 

Cf. on v.^® (1). It is not found in Lk 4®. 

Here the word would be specially liable to 
alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness 
of the interruption, without reference to any 
delinite point of time. 

(2) a&ru>v post awaytayy, om. DL 72 b c e ff“ 
gi Boh. 

The presence of the word is remarkable. It has 
no antecedent, (rivay. is re^arly dehned in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk 1®* **, 
Lk 4** (where as here D a b 1 om.). But there is no 
trace of any tendency to supply oiVwf mechanically 
with ffvvay. in either Marie or Luke. Lat-vg in 
Lk is an instructive exception. So it is un- 
likely that it has come in here from Matthew. 
On tlie other hand, Mark has no ^uite similar case 
(exc. 9^, where ainruv has come in from LXX) of 
an indelinitc aiWuv. It is possible that it may 
represent Mark’s transformation of what on St. 
Peter s lips M as * our * synagogue. 

(1) *'Ea om. KBD 157 2**® Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 

.Eth. 

In<». (A) CLA rell. Syr-hcl Arm Go: Orig 
Eus=Lk 4®* (M'here as here D cu* Lat- 
vet Boh Syr-sin-hier ^Eth om.). 

Another * Alexandrian ’ reading, this time 
adopted by the ‘Syrian* Text, against the 
‘Neutral’ and the ‘Western.* Granted that the 
‘ W estern ’ authority here must be discounted 
because of its behaviour in Lk 4*^, still the 
‘Neutral’ reading is preferable because it alone 
explains the phenomena in the tM"o passages 
taken together. There seems no reason wEy "Ea 
(however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble. All is simple, if w^e suppose that the 
* Alexandrian* and ‘Syrian’ texts here assimilated 
Mark to Luke, while conversely the ‘Western’ 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 

(2) ot5afiev, KLA Boh Arm iEth ; Tert Iren^^ 

Orig Elis. 

oT5a, A BCD rell Latt Syrr=Lk 4*^ (M^here 
only Arm has pi.). 

Neither reading has any intrinsic difficulty. It 
is simjdy a question whether the Alexandrian Text 
introduced the pi. in consequence of ij/uv (cf. y5€L<rav, 
v.®^), or M'hether the rest assimilated Mark to Luke. 
The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
the corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 
objection to the first hypothesis. 

V.® (1) dx’ for 4^, HL 33 cu“ c f gi=Lk. 

See on v,^®. 4k is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. In these cases it is never retained either 
by Matthew or Luke. 

^2) (a) rou dvBpfSrwov for adroO and + rveOpa 
aKdOapTOP, D (8®*) Latt (exc. f) (Go 
iEth). 


Go iEth add tp, ok, but read airou, 

8*** rb VP. rb dx, 

[b) KABCLA rell : Orig S^-sin read 

abroG M'ithout vp. die. =:Lk. 

Here we have to balance the chance that (5) has 
arisen out of (a) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chance tliat (a) has arisen out of (5) by assimila- 
tion to 5®. (a), as 5® shoivs, is thoroughly Marcan } 
but the evidence for it, as our experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
trustM’’orthy. Again, if we may allow any M'eiglit 
to our provisions hypothesis as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Luke would have modified (a) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 8® ( =Mk 5®) he 
retains the w'ords, though putting them into the 
oratio ohliqua. His agreement m ith Mark in these 
verses, 4**'® = Mk is exceptionally close. 

There is no jmr. in Matthew. 

V.® (1) The w hole verse reads as follows in D : — 

Kai i^rjiKdev rb weGpjo. rb dsdOaprop avapd^as 
abrbp sal Kpd^as tpupi peydXjf 4^Tj\6ep dx* 
avTov. 

With this e agrees (only omitting rb aKdOaprop), 
and If*"* (only transposing avap. avr. with rb vp. 
rb aK.). 

It is difficult not to believe that this exhibits 
a coutlation of tM O readings : («) sai e^rjXdep rb vp. rb 
UK. trvapd^as airbu xal Kpd^as peydXjj^ M’ith (5) 
the reding in the text. Some such contlation 
must also underlie the reading of D in (a) 

might have arisen out of (6) by free assimilation to 
Mk 9®, M liere also we find the masc. koX xpd^as sal 
xoXXd avapd^as e^qXOep. 

(2) Kpd^ap is read by AC(D) rell. 

<p(i)prj<TaPy KBL 33 : Orig. 

Neither phra.He is objei tionable in itself, tfxap. 0. 
fiey. is found in Lk 23'*‘’, Ac 16-®, but not in contexts 
likely to have suggested themselves here. 
on the other hand, is constantly used of the cries 
of the possessed, and xpd^as <p. p. occurs in Mk 5'. 

(3) dx’ is read for by C(D)AM 33 Latt. 

See on v.®. 

(1) (a) abrobs, NB (befl-q). 

(6) vpbs iavTovs, ACDA une® al*®. 

(c) vpbs avTovs, GLS rell verss. 

It is difficult to find any test to enable us to 
judge betM’eeii these readings. The reciprocal use 
of vpbs fttiT. is characteristic of Mk 9*® 11®^ 12^ 14^ 
16®, besides v.l. 9^'*- ®® ItF^ It is not found in 
Matthew. It occurs in Lk 20® (=Mk) 22®® (v.l. 
20'^= Mk), and in Jn 12^®. On the other hand, KB 
exhibit no special animus against it. They seem 
clearly right on the three other occasions (9^ 10**, 
Lk 2U‘^), where they combine to attest an alterna- 
tive reading, avpi^tfretp is used absolutely in 12®® 
and Lk 24*®. The construction of Mk 9*® is am- 
biguous. In 9^*-w the true reading is clearly 
vpbs abrobSf though here K in each case reads 4avr. 
These facts, so far as they go, are in favour of (a), 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for vpbs 
(ACE* MA® al®®) give what is perhaps a further sign 
of the influence of Lk 4®® by reading Xiyopres for 
Xiyopras. abrobs has a real point (cfT on abrup in 
V.®®) if it indicates a distinction between the circle 
immediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
congregation whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 

(2) (a) tI 4aTip roGro ; 5t5ax^ kcup^j xar d^ourtai^, 

KBL 33 (1 118 131 2** al* +affn,) 

Boh. 

(b) rls rj 5i5ax^ 4 k€Lp7i ^ xaip^ abni ii 4^ovffla 

6ti, D (ew* Latt). 

(c) rl 4<mv roGro ; rls if Sibaxif if xaipif abrsf 

5rt Kar 4^owrlap, (A)CA rel (A rls if a. 

ab. 5i5.) (69 rls if k. 5i5. ad.). 

Note that the Latin renderings are very variouBi 
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They agree with D in leaving out rl iariv toGto ; 
Some omit Kaiif-fi. Most, if not all, may represent 
Kar ij^ovclav, none exc. ‘ d,’ i^ovala. 

The simi)]eHt solution is to regard {a) as the 
original reading ; it is vigorous and vivid, and its 
abruptness rnigdit easily oilend. (6) would then be 
a ‘ \N estern ’ paraphrase, (c) a ‘ Syrian ’ conflation 
of (a), with one or other of the various forms of (6). 

V “ (1) Kdi iHrikeev, NBCDLAM 33 al“ 
i^riKBcv bif A rel. 

See on v.®. 

(2) oni. K* 1 28 33 131 al* b c e If* (g) q 
Boh Syr-sin Arm Aith. 

See on v.“. 

(3) xai^raxoD, ante eis 6X. , K'^BCL G9 124 b e q 

Boh. 

Oni. N* ADA rell c f fD* * g*- - Lat-vg Syr- 
sin-vg-licl. 

A characteristic pleonasm, j>artof which is lepre- 
sented in Mt 4^ eis SXiyv, part in Lk 4^ els irdvra 
TOTTOP, See on v.^®. 

(4) (n) Tijs raXtXaias, K^ABCD rell. 

(6) T^s '\ovSalaSj N*, cf. Lk 4^; but there 
is no indication in Mk., as there is 
in I^k., of a use of 'lovoaia to include 
tlie whole of Palestine. 

(r) Tov 'lopddpovj 28 ; cf. Mt 3®, Lk 3*. 

{(f) iKeivtiv^ ; cf. ^It 14*®, v,l. Mk 6*. 

24 . The facts are now 1 lefore us. W e can j udge for 
ourselves the kind of \arialions that are to be met 
vith on every page of the Go-^pels, and the kind 
of cemsiderations by wliieh we can attempt to dis- 
criminate bet ween allei native readings, heft ne we 
are in a l^o'^itlon to assign a special \alue to any 
pai tMMilar authoiity, or grouji of antlioiities, over 
tin* ie>t. It i*' tine that we have in one or two 
particulars anticipated results that must be verifKMl 
h\ till t her examination. We have treated certain 
group*- of authorities, uhich even within the limits 
of thiN jaissige can lie seen to mark themselves oil 
Ironi time to time from all the rest, as appro.xi- 
iiiaiely const ant units, and we have given distinctive 
names to the particular .sets of readings uhich 
they attest. The fact that the authorities do 
exhibit this tendency to fall into groups is now 
generally admitted, and even the Trmutionalists 
me lK*ginning to see that a careful .study of these 
gioups is the lir»t stei» towards the understanding 
of the histor 3 ’ of the changes through Avhich the 
text, taken as a whole, ha.s passed. Thej’ point 
out. however, quite rightlj^ that the tenii ‘text’ 
as a]»plied to these groups must be used with 
caution. It does not necessarily imply, c.g,, that 
there ever existed an edition of the ‘Western 
Text,’ including all the variants that we should 
be j»rei»ared to class as ‘ We.stern,’ and excluding 
all their rivals, in the sense in which XVestcott 
and llort include, with a few exceptions, all the 
‘ Neutral ’ readings ; or, again, in which Mr. Miller 
prints the Traditional Text. No critic is likely to 
take serious exception to the detinition which Mr. 
Miller jaits forward of the sense in which he is him- 
self prei)ared to use the word. ‘ What is properly 
meant,’ he writes,* ‘ is that of the variant readings 
of the words of the Gospels which, from w'hatever 
cause, grew uj) more or less all over the Christian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like- 
nesses of one kind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.’ 

25. More serious exception has l>een taken by Dr. 
Salmon to the names which Dr. Hort gave to the 
diflerent groups. He calls them ‘ question-begging.’ 
But it is by no means easy to see the exact point 

* Trad, Text, p. 118. The light thrown on the extent to 
which Mr. Miller is prepared to believe in the existence of 
'editions' in very early times by his note (f.e. p. 22) should not 
be overlooked. 
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of his criticism. The names are as free as possible 
from any invidious connotation, differing in this 
resiject toto caelo from the name ‘ Neologian,* which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair description of the 
text of any editor who rejects a ‘Traditional* 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and carefully delined chaiacteristics of 
the gioup.s to whicli the}' are aj)piied. The 
‘ Sj'rian ’ Text is so called because its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of Fathers connected directl}' with the Church of 
Antioch. An objection may no doubt lie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
rc^er that the chief support for these readings is 
to lie found in the S^uiac versions ; but in itself it 
is purely descriptive, and imidies no judgment on 
the genuineness of the readings connoted by it. 

2(J. ‘Western’ again, as Dr. Hort himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for rea4]ings which have 
earh' Greek, Syriac, and Egyptian supiK)rt, as 
well as Latin. But he retained it becau.se it was 
established b}’ long uwige, and there seemed no 
sufticient reason for obscuring the continuit}' of 
the development of the science of Textual Criticism 
by any unneces.saiy change in theaccej»ted terniin- 
olog}’. The name as he defined it connoted 
notlnng more than the fact that this group of 
readings had first attracted the attention of 
.scholars b}' the support that it receives in the 
great Gra?co-Latin ilSS and in the Latin versions. 
There was nothing in the name to impl}' that no 
readings in this group could be regarded as 
genuine. 

27. Tlie name ‘ Alexandrian ’ was chosen simply 
because the authorities supporting it are, so far as 
we can judge, exclusive!}' confined to Alexandria. 
It had, no doubt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Syri.an readings by Griesl>ach. Neither 
X nor B ^^as, however, acce*-'.il)le to Griesbach 
uhen he made his classification. And, now that 
in the light of the new e\i»lence a further sub- 
division of Griesbach’s Alexandrian family has 
become jHissible, no serious diflicully is likely to 
arise from ai^juopriating to one division the name 
which belonged to tlie whole class before its 
elements weie fully differentiated. 

28. It would be cliflicult to devise a more scrupu- 
lously colourle&s name than the last on our list — 
the name ‘ Neutral.' It was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were habitu- 
all}' found in opposition to the ‘distinctive’ read- 
ings of both the ‘ Western ’ and the ‘ Alexandrian ’ 
groups. It is true that these ‘distinctive' read- 
ings are, from the nature of the case, in the great 
majority of instances corruptions that have affected 
one particular line of transmission ; so a group 
that has escaped them must be, so far as these 
corrujitions are concerned, a relatively pure text. 
But there is nothing in the name to imply that all 
the readings attested b}' it must necessarily be 
genuine, or to exclude the iK>ssibility that the 
rival authorities may in an}’ individual case have 
pre.served the genuine text. To adopt the name 
‘ Early Alexandrian ’ for this group, as Dr. Salmon 
suggests, on the strength of the number of names 
connected with Alexandria which appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obscure 
the fact, to Avhich attention must be called later, 
that the attestation to it is by no means confined 
to Alexandria, besides obscuring the clearly marked 
distinction between this group and the one last 
described. It is difficult, therefore, to see wdiat 
question any one of these names as defined by Dr. 
Hort can be suppo.Hed to beg. 

29. It will be noticed that the points suggested for 
consideration in the notes, as likely to afford a pre- 
sumption either for or against the genuineness of 
the different variants, are exclusively of an internal 
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character. This limitation is deliberate, because 
at tills. stage of the investigation our purpose must 
be simply to determine which reading in each case 
has the best claim to be regarded as original, apart 
from any preconceived theory as to the weight to 
be attached to the authorities by which it is 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, constitution- 
ally impatient of this class of considei*ations, and 

B indly sceptical of any conclusions which are 
on them. And, no doubt, there would be far 
less room for difference of opinion, and far less 
need of patient study and careful and exact 
scholarship in Textual Criticism, if we could start 
with some external standard, and so dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instance, can be easier, if one may assume 
that the mass of autliorities must always be right, 
than to prove that a numerically insigniiicant 
group of dissentients must be worthless, just be- 
cause the evidence of * the many ’ can always, ex 
hypothesis be described as ‘overwhelming.’ But 
when the precise question at issue is the relative 
weight to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition can conceal the fact that a 
demonstration constructed on these lines has no 
logical value; it does ‘beg the question.’ It is 
well, therefore, to realize from the out.set that the 
element of personal judgment can never l>e elimi- 
Uiated from the processes of Textual CriticiMii. A 
clear realization of this fact is necessary if w e are 
to understand the importance of a careful study 
of the laws which must regulate the use of the 
critical faculty, and of the different methods which 
other workers in the same held have found UNcful 
as safeguards to minimize the dangers arising from 
unconscious caprice or personal idiosyncrasy. The 
criteria for testing the xntenvil evidcnrr (tf llmdinqs 
are of two kinds : Intrinsic Probahlhtys or ‘ the 
consideration of what an author is likely to have 
written,’ and Transcriptional Frobnhifitys or ‘the 
consideration of what a copyist is likelV to have 
made him seem to have written.’ No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Mr. Miller calls them,* 
‘weak pillars.’ But, when they combine in favour 
of any variant, their testimony is overwhelming. 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. They 
are numerous enough, however, to enable us to 
form, first a provisional, and then a more carefully 
balanced estimate of the characteristic excellences 
and defects of each authoiity with w'hich we have 
to deal. They enable us — that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
— to appeal to the internal evidence of the Documents 
by W'hich the different variants are attested. But 
even this is not enough. The same document may 
be of very different vtdue in different parts. 

30. We have therefore still to inquire wdiat 
methods are available when, as in the case of most 
of the MSS of the NT, whether uncial or cursive, 
the documents are of a very mixed character, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consejiucnce unusually precarious, f 
It is at this point that the real importance of the 
principle of Genealogy comes full into view'. It is 
oased on the obvious fact that our documents, to 
quote the words of Dr. Hort to which Mr. Miller 
has called special attention, ‘are all fragments, 
usually casual and scattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.’ It is true, as Mr. 

* TraA. Text^ p. 238 ; cf . Hort’s Sumimry, ed. minor, p. 543. 
t The mixed character of the text in the uncials will oe ob- 
vious from the study of any App. Crit. If any one wishes to 
•*ealize the mixed character of the text even in the cursives, he 
cannot do better than study Mr. Hoskier's admirably thorough 
examination of the codex 004. The only surprising thing is 
that he should imagine that the facts he has observ^ disturb 
any of the results at which l>r. Hort arrived. Cknnpare also 
the introduction to Scriveneris collation of 20 MSS with 
Iregelles' remarks upon it (Home, Intr. p. 145> 


Miller points out, that the analogy with human 
relationship which the word suggests Is not com- 
plete. There is a variability in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics in human heredity 
which is lacking under normal conditions in 
derivation by a process of copying. But this 
difference is all in favour of the textual critic, 
and enables him to tread securely even in cases 
w'hcre the normal conditions of transmission are 
disturbeil by the presence of * mixture,’ t,c. when 
the scribe at work on a particular MS embotlies 
either constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar. For the process 
de^iends on the principle, which it is encouraging 
to notice that Mr. Miller accepts without reserve, 
that ‘identity of reading implies identity of 
origin.' 

31. The consequences that follow from the accept- 
ance of this principle and the careful ap[>licatiun 
of this metluKl are tar-reaching. Its chief import- 
ance lies in this, that it opens afield for strictly 
historical investigation into facts w'hich can l>e 
brought to deiiniie tests. These tests no iloiibt 
require the greatest delicacy and skill in tlieir 
ap)>lication, but the facts are in themselves con- 
crete and quite independent of subjective con- 
siderations. 

It has, how'ever, one or tw'o siihsi«liary conse- 
quences to which we may call attention bt*hue w’e 
pass on. We may notice, lirst, that it justifies at 
once the treatment of grouj>s of documents, wliich 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same variants, as approximately constant 
units: to this point attention has already been 
called. It also suggests the ex])lanation of one 
of the paradoxes ot Textual Criticism w'hich has 
puzzled Dr. Salmon (i». 5o). It is certainly stunige 
that the evidence of tw’o witnesK^s should be 
low'ered in value by being associated with, rather 
than op(K>sed by, a third ; that, for instance, more 
weight should oe assigned by Dr. llort in tlie 
Pauline Ejustles to B-t-IX-Da, than to B4 D.-r 
G 3 . As long as each document is rcgardetl as 
an independent w’itn'ess it is clearly imj>o.s^ible 
to assign a negative value to its evidence. But 
W'hen w'e realize that each dueiiinent has a coni- 
]X)site character determined by its ancestiy, and 
that in consequence w'e have to determine in each 
case w hich strain is represented in any jiarticuhir 
reading liefore we can estimate the >\'ilue to be 
assigned to its evidence, tlie paradox disappeai-*. 
The value of any group is simply the value of the 
element common to all the members composing it. 
Thus B in the Pauline Epistles is largely ‘ Neutial * 
w'ith a decided ‘ Western ’ element : IX is Western 
with a decided ‘ Neutral ’ element : Ca is almost 
purely ‘ Western ’ wdth a Syrian admixture. The 
combination B + D, may therefore be either Neutral 
or Western, both elements being present, though 
in different pro]jortions, in each document. And 
the reading attested by Gg can be either Western 
or Syrian. But a reading supiKirted by B + -f- G, 

in opposition to all other autliorities must be dis- 
tinctively ‘Western.’ 

32. One further remark may be allowed before 
w e leave this paradox. It is, no doubt, tempting to 
illustrate different stages in the critical process by 
comparison with the everyday procedure of the 
Law Courts, especially when one’s object is to 
interest Englishmen in the ininutim of a dry and 
technical study. But the habit is a dangerous 
one. The legal and the scientific methods are 
fundamentally distinct, and, in consequence, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this paradox shows, may lurk 
even in the most specious analogy. But the worst 
effect of yielding to it is that it tends insensibly 
to merge the critic himself in the advocate, and to 
make him ‘ the champion of an opinion,’ for w'hom 
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the value of an ar^ment is measured by its im- 
mediate effectiveness rather than *the single- 
hearted lover of truth/ who knows that there is 
no influence against which he must guard more 
resolutely than the influence of the popular preju- 
dices which tend to warp his own jiidgnient, and 
which respond most readily to a rhetorical ap- 
lieal. 

33. Dr. Salmon suggests in another place (p. 43) 
chat the dogmatic tone of WH’s IrUroductwn is 
due to the influence of the established Cambridge 
method of mathematical teaching. A closer 
parallel would se<-*in to be provided by ordinary 
text-l>ooks in any dejiart merit of Natural Science. 
We expect to find in them a description of the 
methods, and a classified record of the results, of 
an investigation into a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt ex]>ected to take on trust, 
but only until he has re])eated the experiment 
and verified the result by his own observation. 
The extraordinary insight and skill in classifica- 
tion 'wliicli the Intnuluction reveals, reflect the 
e\pei*t liotanist more than the mathematician. 

34. The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
princijjle of ‘ Genealogy ’ to which we wish to call 
attention, is the light that it throws on the radical 
unsoundness of any system ol Textual Ci;iticism 
M’hich bases itself directly on a numerical calcu- 
lation of the attesting documents, befoie the 
significance of the numbers has Ijeen checked and 
iiiteipretcd by descent. It is, no doubt, a leiiiark- 
able fact that one of the tj’jM's of text which were 
current side by side in the fourth century repre- 
sented to-ilay in extant MSS by a i>rogeny * like 
the stars of heaven in multitude ’ ; * while the 
representatives of the others are few and for 
the most i»art fragmeiitarv. But the piinciple 
of Genealogy’ remind^ us that, however numerou.<« 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can iie\er be liij^lier tliai/that of their common 
original. And it has yet to lie seen whether 
that common original can, in the case of distinc- 
tively Syrian readings, be traced back beyond 
the 4th century. The facts which \\ e have already 
noticed in the history of tlie text of one of the 
Pauline Epistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot be taken fur granted. We must 
not forget that, if ‘ identity of reading * imjdies 
‘ identity of origin,’ identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, except in the case of a primitive 
error, implies a common original later than the 
autogriijui. And in such cases it becomes of 
piiuiary importance to determine as precisely as 
po.ssible the date of the coiiiiiion original. 

35. We can now pass on to consider what light is 
thrown by our examination of the variants in Mk 
P’® on tiie character of the witnesses by which 
they are supported. We must begin with those 
variants that are the exclusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and by which in consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting it can be 
most effectively tested. We have included pro- 
visionally as iKjlonging to it all tiie readings >vhich 
are «ttehte<l by none of the five MSS, NBCD or L. 
Further exaniination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
texts. Sixteen examples occur. The points 
afi'ected are in almost every case extremely trivial, 
but they are none the less significant as indi- 
cations of documentary relatioiisliip. 

(1) om. ToO before Beov. 

(2) V.® TOis irpoipriTai.^ for ’Her. t. Trpo<f>, 

(3) Y l^p.irpoirOivjrov, 

(4) Y,* pawrl^utv iv rj ip^fitp seal KtipOtrauv. Con- 

flate. 

(5) V.® transpose irdvrcs. 

* See Trad, Text^ p. 288. 
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(6) V.® transpose virb ^Itadwov, 

(7) V.*® dT<ifor 

(8) V.” ip for aoL, 

(9) V.“ iK€i iv rj ip^pjfp. Conflate. 

(10) V.^® TeptvarCiu 5^ for ml Trapdyur. 

(11) V.*® aiJroO ToO 'Lipxawos. Conflate. 

(12) YJ'^ ^dWovraf dfi<f>L^\7}<rTpov for 

\ovras, 

(13) V.*®add aCrrQr. 

(14) V.^® iKtlOev 6\lyov, Conflate. 

(15) iartv toOto; ris ij biSax^ ^ Kaiv^ ainj 
bn Kar e^ovaiav. Conflate. 

(16) V.“ Si for Kai, 

36. Now, it is surely remarkable that in no single 

one of these cases does the internal evidence, taken 
as a wliole, point unequivocally in favour of the 
Traditional reading. In many cases it seems to 
be definitely adverse. Again, it is surely remark- 
able that even in this sliort passage five of the 
readings, vv.®* -'7, admit of a ready explana- 

tion on the supposition that they were produced 
bj’’ combining, with more or less modification, 
two alternative readings which were at one time 
current indejjendently. In other words, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the production of the Traditional Text. This 
hvjKitlieBis is rendered distinctly more probable by 
tfie observation which re^ts oil a wide induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
scribes in all a^es is towards* addition and not 
subtraction.* The excejdioiis to this rule, which 
sjiriiig from purely accidental causes, e.g, ‘Homoeo- 
tcleuton,’ are clearly not in point here. Nor, again, 
can we logically give any weight here to the charge 
of a deep-seated tendency to omis^^ion brought 
agaiii>t the scrilies of all our oldest authorities: 
becau>e again and again the only evidence adduced 
in sujqiort of it is that tlie text they attest is 
habitually shorter than the Traditional, and we 
are looking for an assurance that the Traditional 
Text itself is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
scribes, the originators of the ‘ Western * read- 
ings, did in the course of their extraordinarily 
rash recasting of the text omit a word here and 
there without introducing an ecjuivalent. But 
there is no evidence to show that a tendency to 
omit afi'ected a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of N and B was, so far 
as we can judge, entirely unaffected by ‘Western* 
influence. 

37. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened when 
we indicate to the eye, as has been aone in the 
pass^e as printed above, the relation in which 
the Ti'aditioiial Text stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it must have been 
constructed. The pa.ssage certainly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena which 
Dr. Hort’s description -would have led us to expect, 
llis words run as follo-ws : — 

‘ To state in a few' w'ords the results of examina- 
tion of the wliole liody of Syrian readings, dis- 
tinctive and non -distinctive, the authors of the 
Syrian Text had before them documents repre- 
senting at least three earlier forms of text. Western, 
Alexandrian, and a third. Where they found 
variation, they followed diflereiit procedures in 
different places. Sometimes they transcribed un- 
changed tlie reading of one of the earlier texts, 
now' of this, now' of that. Sometimes thej’’ in like 
manner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
but motlified its form. Sometimes thejr combined 
the reaiiings of more than one text in various 
ways, pruning or modifying them if necessary. 
Lastly, they introduced many changes of their 
ow'n where, so far ns appears, there was no jire- 
vious variation. When the circumstances aic 
* See Tregelles, The Printed ^Teact the NT, p. IM. 
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fully considered, all these processes must be recog- 
nize as natural ’ (§ 165). 

Wlien the whole text has the appearance of 
being conflate, individual readings oombining ele- 
ments which can be proved to have existed inde- 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on 
the hymthesis of Conflation than on any other. 
It would seem impossible to deteniiiiie a prion 
what proportion of such readings we should ex- 
pect to^ hnd in a passage of any given length. 
Mr. Miller is probably right when he says, ‘ I 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 
theory to be sound, it would nut account for any 
large number of variations, but would at the best 
only be a sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attributed to the Received 
Text.** This is exactly the impression that an 
attentive reader would receive from Dr. Hurt’s 
carefully measured language in reference to them.t 

38. The last point to be examined in regard to 
these readings is the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristic support. What has already been 
said on the princixde of Genealogy udll put us at the 
right point of view for appreciatmg the significance 
of this part of our investigation. For it is clear 
that, unless we can discover some evidence external 
to the MSSS for locating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we snail And it diflicult, if not 
impossible, to make sure of the direction actually 
taken by the diflerent streams of textual change. 
The primary source of such evidence is provided by 
fully verifiea and tested Patristic quotations. 

39. ^^'e must not, however, hide from ourselves 
the difficulty of the task. Even at the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it is 
always necessary, in cases where the text of a 
Father apjiears to agree wdth the Traditional Text, 
to make allowance for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear if we had access to his 
autograph, even though there is no variation in 
the printed editions or in any of the extant MSS 
of liis work. No conclusions can be based on 
such evidence unless the correctness of the read- 
ing is guaranteed by the context. 

40. Again, in a passage like the one before us (Mk 
11 - 28 )^ which has parallels throughout either in one 
or in both of the other Synoptics, and in which a 
considerable projiortion of the variants suggest the 
influence of assimilation, it is clearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patristic reference to 
the text in its assimilated form, unless the writer 
gives us independent means of determining the 
IMirticular Gospel from which he is quoting. 

41. Again, in applying the knowledge derived 
from sucli evidence, after it has passed all our tests, 
to the interpretation of the facts of textual histoiy 
as indicateu by the ^oups into which the MSS are 
observed to fail, we nave to bear in mind that it is 

* Causes of Corruption, p. 270. 

t As cunous misapprehensions are current on this point, it 
may be well to quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
significant phrases. The reff. are to para^rraphs in the Intro- 
duction. i 133, ‘The clearest evidence ... is furnished by 
confiate readings, where they exist ; and in the case of some of 
the primary groupings of the textual documents of the New 
Testament they are fortunately not toanting.* In f 165, already 
quoted, notice the words, * Sometimes they combined the read- 
ings of more than one Text in various ways, pruning or 
modifying them, if necessary.' In f la*!, * Oeoaiionally also the 
readings of two of the antecedent Texts were combined by simple 
or complex adaptations.' We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the principles of Textual Criti- 
cism printed at the end of the volume containing the text 
(p. 548, ed. minor). *The priority of two at least of the three 
Texts Just notioM to the Syrian Text is further brought to 
light by the existence of a certain number of distinctively 
Syrian readings, which prove on close examination to be due 
a combination of the Western with the Neutrsl readings.* 
The number of readings in Mk l^-ss that have a claim to he 
considered as * conflate* is distinctly larger than this languiqce 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not foi^et 
that the genealogical antecedents ef the oonponent elements 
are in some cases obscure. 


imjH>8sible on MS evidence alone to determine 
precieelv what retulings, other than 'conflate,* are 
to be classed os distinctively Traditional — i.e. are 
to be regarded on the Critical hypothesis as 
having originated with the * Syrian ’ revisers, and 
not merely been ailopted by them from some pre- 
existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
Syriac, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva- 
tion of at least tlie ‘Western* types of text in 
(heck MSS is incomplete and fragmentary. So 
that it is practically certain that some of the 
readings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional type are not really 
the exclusive property of the Traditional Text! 
They must have belonged also, at one time, to one 
or other of its rivals. We must be ready, there- 
fore, to make allowance for the possibility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn up on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, maj* be ‘ Westeni,’ ‘ Alexandrian,* 
or even ‘ Neutral,’ us well as ‘ Syrian.’ 

42. Aiite-Niceiie e\idence is quoted by Tiseben- 
dorf or Tregelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 reailings in our list. In the iirst case (v.^), 
the insertion of row before ^eoP, the nnte-Nieene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 
passages in Iremeiis which contain the clause are 
extant' only in Latin, and are therefore indecisive. 
The clause is wanting in the one pa.‘*sage where 
we have access to the Greek of Ireiiiciis, and in 
Origen. We ma}" note, however, that Severianiis 
(fl. 4nu) and Victor of Antioch (d. 430) lioth omit 
the article. Cyril Alex. (d. 444) is the earliest 
antlioiity quoted in sujiport of it. The seeoiid 
reading roiy irpotfiriraii for *U<r. rtf irpotp. finds a place 
as No. 14 in Mr. Miller’s select 30 {Trad. Text, 

{ ). 108), and is also discussed at length by Dean 
>111 gon of Corruption, p. 11111*., cf. Trad, 

Tt.xt, Aj»p. iv.). So in this ca^e we have the 
advantage of a full .statement of the evidence that 
can be put for\\ard on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It >\ill l>e instructive to examine this 
stalemtMil in detail. 

43. Only a summary' of the evidence is given in 
Trad, Text, detailed references Ijeing jironiiscd in 
Causes of Corruption. In the suiiiniaiy, 6 names 
ajipear as supporting rots ir/)o0. : Titus of llostia, 
Oiigen, Porphyry, Tieiiauis (p. 205), Eusebius, Ain- 
broMi. 7 names ajqiear on the other side : Irenicus 
«p. 191), Origen {Ceh. ii. 4 ; in Joan. i. 14), Titus of 
Rostra {fide. Manirh. iii. 4), Rasil {nilc. Eiinoni. ii. 
15,, Serapion, Victuiinus of Pettaii (in Apor. doh.), 
Iqdphaniiis (twice over — the second time with a 
ref. adv. Hwr, II. i. 51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statement that 
tischendorf quotes 13 Fathers against the Tradi- 
tional reading : Iren.-eu-s, Origen, I’orphyry, Titus, 
Rasil, 8eraj)ion, Kjuphanius, Severianiis, Victor, 
Eusebius, Victorinus, Jerome, Augustine. We 
are then told that ‘ from tliis list serious deductions 
must he made. Irenacus and Victor of Antioch 
are clearly with the Textus Receptus. Serapion, 
Titus, and Rasil do but borrow from Origen, and 
Avith his argument reproduce liis corrupt text of 
Mk D. . . . Victorinus and Augustine, being 
Latin Avriters, merely quote the Latin version, 
wiiich is Avithout variety of reading. There re- 
main Origen (the faulty character of whose 
codices has been remark^ upon already), Por- 
pliyry the heretic (Avho wrote a book to convict the 
Evangelists of mis-statements, and who is there- 
fore scarcely a trustworthy Avitnei^, Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Severianns. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opinion that the nan*' 
of “ Isaiah ** had obtained aaniission into the text 
through the inadvertency of copyists. Is it reason- 
able, on the slender residuum of evidence, to 
insist that St. Mark has ascribed to Isaiah words 
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confessedly written by Malaclii?’ The passage 
concludes with a lecture on the duty of * careful- 
ness' and * honesty.’ 

44. If, in tlie light of this statement, we come 
back to the summary in Trad. Text, the result is 
startling. Of the 6 names quoted on behalf of the 
TR, the evidence of the first 3 in favour of the rival 
reading is discussed and discounted. But no hint 
is given of any justification for the appearance of 
their names on the opposite side. Of tlie other 3, 
A.mbroBe is left unnoticed ; Irenseus, whose name 
apjieared in the suipmary, like the names of Origen 
and Titus, on both sides, is boldly claimed exclu- 
sively for the TR. Of Eusebius we gather that 
he is usually quoted in favour of the opiK)site side, 
but that he felt the difli<‘ulty of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is difficult to see how he could have failed to refer 
to a difference of reading among MSS on the point 
bad he been conscious that any such diilerence 
existed). A reference to the Latin version of 
Irernvus is rather a ‘slender residuum* from the 
original 6, even when 8up]>leinented by a claim to 
Victor of Antioch, whose date no doubt excluded 
his name from the summary. This result, we 
may notice in passing, does not inspire confidence 
in the accuracy of the sumniary, or in the con- 
clusions built on it. But that is not the ])oint 
immediately before us.* We must tuni to a closer 
examination of the details of the evidence in the 
light of Dean 15urg<urs comnnmts u]K»n tlnuu. 

45. The earliest witness is IreiKeu>H. Three pas- 
8age.s in his writing.s (pi». 187, 191, 205) come up for 
con.sideration. Two (pp. 187, 205) are extant only 
in J..atin ; but, as Grabe showed (see note in Stierenb 
tliere is no reason to question the accuracy of the 
translation. The reading ‘ in prophetis,^ for which 
tlicy vouch, cannot have come in through the 
Liilin version, and it is, besides, strongly, though 
not <juite concla*-ively, conlirnicd by the context 
(p. 205). The passage on p. 191 is, fortiinately, 
extant iKith in Gicck and Latin. The Latin reads 
‘m Esttta prophcfa^ >\ith no recorded varmiit. 
The Greek is attested in v.irious ways. It is found 
in an extract from Irenieus preserved by An<astasius 

* Mr. Miller’s 30 ]m.ssages are meant to supply materials for 
com|iarison between the ratnulio evidence to be derned from 
writers who died before a.D. 400 to the Traditional and the 
* Neoloffian ’ texts respectively. It is im]K)ssibie to discover the 
prin('i)>le which underlies this selt^ction. He professes to choose 
passages in vvhich ‘evidence is borne on Isith sides.' But in 8 
out of the 30 he can find no Patristic evidence on the *Neo- 
logiaii ’ side. 

The selection is certainly not regulated by any consideration 
of the distribution of MS authority. 24 out of the 30 are sup- 
port ed by one or more members of the group mBCDL. Nor, 
tg.iin, is any care taken to choose passages where the Patristic 
e\ idence is free from the uncertainty c.'uised by the presence of 
8\ noptic parallels. The only element common to all the 30 is 
that they are printed in thick type by Scrivener in the Cam- 
bridge 6reek Testament, i.e. each of them has, at one time, 
been adopted by one or more of the critical editions ooUatea 
at the foot of Scrivener’s pages. 

It is equally difHciilb to see the bearing of this evidence on 
the point at issue. It is true that at the beginning of the 
chapter a vague reference is made (p. 05) to a statement of 
1>. Hort's, and it is assumed at the end that his contentions 
have been sliown to be baseless. But we are left to divine, as 
best we may, how the collection of reff., reaching to the end of 
the 4th cent., relating to readings four-fifths of which are ob- 
viously not distinotivdy Syrian, ^ects Dr. Hort’s ^xMition that 
there are no historicsl signs of the existence of distinctively 
Syrian readings b^ore the middle of the 8rd cent. There 
is no excuse for this flagrant ignoratio elenchi. Dr. Hort’s 
position was precisely formulated in words which called special 
attention to we fundamental importance of the feet which he 
claimed to have observed. The passage reads as follows (Jnt. 
f 162) : ‘ Before the middle of tne third centuiyr, at the very 
earliest, we have’ no historical signs of the existence of reading 
oon^te or other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian by 
the want of attention from groups of documents wmch have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text. This is a fact of great 
slgniflcanoe, ascertained as it is exclusively by extemal evi- 
dence, and therefore supplying an absolutely independent verifi- 
cation and extension of results alreaoy obt^ed by oom- 
parison of the internal character of readings as olassifled by 
conflation.* 

EXTRA VOL .— 15 
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of Sinai. Here the reading is certainly eu ’H<r. 
wpo^. The onl^ recorded variant is iv Xirytav 
*Uar. ToO xpo^. in a Florentine MS containing an 
extract from Anastasins. This independent con- 
iirmation of the reading of the Latin version makes 
the fact that Irenseus in this passage wrote 4p ’Her. 
r£ Tpc0. practically certain. Nor does it stand 
alone. The same passage of Irena^ns is quoted 
in an anonymous scholiou preserved in Evv. 237, 
238, 259 (Matthfii’s d, e, a). And m each case, 
according to Matthfii, the reading is iv ’Hir. 
rpo<f>. It is therefore not a little difficult to 
understand how Dean Burgon, in a note egress! y 
based on a reference to the scholion in Ev. 238, 
should print *tn the prophets,^ If his translation 
is basea on an independent examination of the 
MS, it was unkind of liim not to give a hint that 
Matthiii’s transcript ’was in error. If not, %ve have 
another illustration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texts when they agree with TR. 

Mk is quoted also in a short introduction to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS^ to Cyril Alex, and 
in others to Victor of Antioch, in the same form ^ 
’Ho-, ry printed in Combefis, i. p. 436.^ It is 
' true that Gernianus (Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 715), who lias drawn on this same passage of 
Irenipus, writes eV roU rpo4>. ^ But the natural 
suspicion that he has in this case assimilated 
the text of his antlior to the text with which 
he was himself familiar, is confirmed by the ob- 
servation that this same Germanus, a few lines 
earlier, in his extract, writes rov dk T170-0O XpurroO 
ij ycvvriffis in a quotation by Irenoeus of Mt 1“ 
in accordance with TR, though, in view of the 
sijecial stress laid by Irenaeiis on the point in a 
well-known passage (p. 294), there can be no doubt 
that tlie Latin version ^Christi autem generatio* 
preserves tlie text as Ireineus wrote it. 

We may fairly, therefore, claim Irenseus as a 
witness to both readings in Mk 1®. It is, no doubt, 
strange tiiat he should liave gone from one codex to 
another and back again in less than 20 pages, but 
a similar plienomenon with regard to tiie read- 
ing in v.^ shows that something of the kind must 
have happened. The ditficnlty, sucli as it is, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Hort*s 
suggestion (App. in loc.) that the whole of the 
peculiar passage (p. 191) was derived by Iremeus 
from an earlier writer. As the passage contains 
the well-known argument proving from ‘ the nature 
of things’ that the number of Gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, the conclusion has con- 
sequences of wider interest than can attach to the 
solution of any merely textual problem. If this 
strange argument "was already traditional in the 
time of Irenams, it throws bacK the evidence as to 
the closing of the Gospel Canon, which is rightly 
felt to be involved in its very strangeness, into 
the generation that preceded bun. 

46. The next authority in point of date is Origen. 

Tischendorf gives 4 references. Mr. Miller’s sum- 
mary is content with 2. In one passage Origen 
deals expressly with the problem 01 the comTOsite 
quotation. He does not regard the difficulty as 
serious. He writes (4'*^) : Ji/o rpot^elas iv duuft^poit 
clinjfiipas t6tois inrb dOo TpotpiTjfrQp els fv (rwdyup 
sreroisfKe* KtiOCn y4yp. ip H<r. His evidence is dis- 
counted by Dean Burgon on the ground toat hie 
codices were bod. As this condemnation is based 
mainly on the fact that his quotations constantly 
support * the few * against ‘ the many,* it need not 
delay us at this stage. The significant fact for us 
is that the MSS used by Origen at different periodt 
during the long course of his literary activity 
(d. 248) in different centres of Church life read 
uniformly *H<r. ry vpo<t>. . ^ 

47. The next witness is Porphyry, the Neo- 
Platonist philosopher, a leading opponent of Chris- 
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tianity from the standpointof philosophic paganism, 
who endeavoured, among other things, to confute 
Christians out of their own Gospels. These facts 
must, of course, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidence, and no doubt they would 
make him * scarcely a trustworthy witness’ on 
a question of Christian doctrine. But it is dif- 
hcult to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the char- 
acter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
offers the strongest possible guarantee that he 
found ’Ho*, vpo^. in his copy of the Gospels. 
It is impossible to suppose that he invented it 
in order to create a dithculty. The retort to 
which he would have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too crushing. As it is, 
it is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar with the existence of the alternative 
reading, they should not have mentioned it in 
reply. Controversialists find it difficult to resist 
the temptation to accuse an opponent of corrupting 
the text, when he follows a reading to which they 
are unaccustomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora- 
tory, to discredit the character of this witness, 
if one find his evidence inconvenient, w'e have in 
this instance a strong guarantee that he gives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Church histoi-y can do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no scruples about 
appealing to this same extract from Porphy^ for 
evidence in support of a Traditional reading {Trad, 
Text^ p. 286). It would not be easy to find a better 
illustration of the fact that the help to be derived 
from Patristic quotations in elucidating the course 
of Textual History has nothing whatever to do with 
the personal ‘respectability * of the writer from whom 
it is taken. It is determmed entirely by the more 
tangible considerations of his locality and his date. 

48. The other authorities quoted on this text 

are not included in the chronological limits within 
which our examination is at present confined. So 
we must not delay upon them, except to notice 
that, when a later writer embodies in his own work 
thoughts derived from one of his predecessors, his 
evidence is not necessarily worthless. If he re- 
pots an ar^ment which deals directly with the 
difficulty imierent in a particular reading, the 
adoption of the argument will be evidence of the 
continued prevalence of the reading. In any case, 
we shall have a fresh assurance that the text of 
his predecessor has been accurately preserved. 
For instance, Victor of Antioch, as preserved in 
the catena edited by Possinus, adopts Origen’s 
explanation of the difficulty caused by the reading 
iw vpo4>. * 6X(re/i6/ievos oSv 6 eifayyeXurHjs wt inrb 

Uffoiov tlinifiivas rdf 3iio Tapi07)K€v,* The fact 

that in tne same catena the text of Victor’s quota- 
tion from St. Mark contains the reading roit 
Tpo^yfynus {Trad, Text, p. 285), is therefore only a 
fresh instance of the necessity for caution in 
accepting any reading which reproduces the Tradi- 
tional Text. Again, Basil’s words seem to Dean 
Burgon to reflect Ongen. They present also re- 
markable affinities with Irenseus. In either case, 
and especially in the latter, the confirmation of 
his predecessor’s text should not be overlooked.* 

49. The next point of reading that we have to 
consider is the presence or amenoe of ifiwpoaBiv 
aov. The omission is supported by Irenmus. The 


passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there is evidence in the context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not mechanically substi- 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been familiar, for the Greek text in front of him. 
For this is the first of the two passas^es in which 
he gives ‘ in prophetis,* when the unimrm reading 
of the Latin versions is * in Esaia propfieta,* We 
may fairly therefore assume that iurpwrOtw aov was 
wanting also in the Greek of Irenseus. Origen 
in one place (4^^) calls special attention to the 
absence of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mark. We are quite justified, therefore, 
in refusing to accept the reference to St. Mark 
as printed on the preceding page (4'*''^) in support 
of the inclusion of the words. Of the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (3^) is really a direct quotation from the 
prophet, in the other (1^) there is nothing in the 
context to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The passage in Eus. w-hich is also quoted on 

the same side, is really indecisive. He gives the 
quotation at length from the prophet, and then 
tells us that Mk. makes use of it. He does not 
write out Mk.’s text at length. 

50. In no other case is any ante-Nicene evidence 
alleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 16 readings. In v.* the ‘ Western ’ Text is sup- 
ported by Eus**®®. In v.® Origen 4'*®*** Eus**®* 
are quoted against the TR, and in v.® Origen and 
in V.** Origen and Eus**®* reappear against it. 
In 8 out of the 16 no ante-Niccne evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum up our results. The comparative weak- 
ness of the Trad, Text in ante-Nicene support is 
obvious at the first glance. The only support it 
can muster that will stand examination is Irentens 
in 2 places out of 3 on v.^, and possibly one passage 
in Origen on v.*. 

51. Before we can decide whether this support is 
wholly lacking to the ‘distinctively Syriair read- 
ings, we shall have to consider more closely the 
attestation and the internal characteristics of the 
readings in v.® and v.*. In regard to v.*, it is 
certaiiuy remarkable that the reading iv rots irpo<f>,, 
if not genuine, must be a deliberate emendation of 
the text, of a l^lder type than the other readings 
of the group, and quite in the ‘Western’ spirit. 
When we add to this that Irenmus is one ot the 
most constant supporters of the ‘ Western ’ Text, 
it will not seem unreasonable to class this reading 
provisionally as an early ‘ Western ’ reading oi 
exceptionally limited circulation, which was after- 
warus taken up into the ‘ Syrian ’ Text. We shall 
thus cease to regard it as ‘distinctively Syrian.’ 
In V.*, if the riding in Orig. I®** be accepted, 
there would be nothing unnatural in classing it as 
Alexandrian. It is attested by A, one of the small 
group which, as we shall see, have a large Alex- 
andrian element in this Gospel. It also may dis- 
a]>pear from the ‘ distinctively Syrian ’ list. 

^ much then for the ante-Nicene evidence. The 
passages clearly do not aflbrd sufficient ground for 
any wide generalization. But enough has lieen 
said to illlustrate the method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
as they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr. Hort’s words would lead us to expect. 

52. We have now completed our examination of 


*The pMsage in Basil runs as follows : « /df nig tmrk 

ripnm, itnynrtif yiywvi Ag mirrig ygtiggmg 

Xfigrvw vUZ vUv 'AfipgtkfA, 'O di TASifMgg kpxv ^ 

iriwgiffM nkpvyfuM dmir *Apxb nS tirnyyAint 
Xptmu M*0itg yiypmwrm •* *Hr. rS figStTgg, 

u.r,k. In Irenans we read : Mar9»t»g Si mtBpmw mvr»u 

yigpigrtv »npvvru Xtym" ytviruig Xpirrgv uitv da/Si/), 

*A£ptUfig, nmi Tw* ri«)r«v] Xpimv n yifnmg turttg Zr 
kfiptmifigpew vi iimyytXut nvn , . . Umgmgg tl M 


fniufjmvt r»v Vg C^gvg Iwiitrgg nit MpAwttg ry kpxbt 
intirtLTg *Apxn »» XptmH Ag yiypmrrm 

Ir 'Hr. rS wptf. 

It should be noticed that Basil here passes straight from the 
mention of the prophet’s name to the quotation which is taken 
from him— omitting the intervening quotalton from Malachi 
In this he is supported by Epiphanius and l^otorinus. It seems 
not unlikely that this represents another attempt to escape tbs 
diffloulty. 
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the distinctively Syrian readings under the different 
heads suggested by Ur. Hort’s analysis, 132-168. 
And we have before us examples which will help to 
give * actuality ’ to most of we different classes of 
phenomena to whicli he calls attention. We are 
therefore in a position to estimate to some extent 
the strength oi the case against the Traditional 
Text. If this pamge be, as there is no reason to 
doubt, a fair specimen of the general character of 
that text, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its * distinctive readings," if some of those readings 
are * conflate,’ if they prove on careful examination 
to be destitute of ante-Nicene support, we can 
understand why critics should be driven to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can see 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in tfiemselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial — the loss or the preservation of delicate 
distinctions in style and phraseology between 
different Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is recorded by one 
witness or by two ; at the highest, wiiether 
narratives of incidents or recorded words which 
admittedly embody traditions of the A]iostolic 
period, and have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastical use, were oi M ere not actually in- 
corporated by the Evangelists themselves iii the 
Gospels that they MTote.* 

53. Again, a careful comparison of these readings 
with their rivals Avill help us to understand why 
it has now come to be admitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional Text and 
the * Neutral * or the ‘Western ’ cannot be explained 
as due merely to the normal accidents oi trans- 
mission. The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been carried out too consistently, not to 
be the result of design. Dr. Hort expressed his 
opinion on this point Avith remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to two 
weful revisions under editorial supervision — the 
first after the death of Origen, and the second about 
the middle of the 4th century. This second revision 
he saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect wdth the Church of Antioch. None of his 
conclusions has roused so much scorn and indigna- 
tion among his opponents, or has been so unspar- 
ingly denounced as groundless and visionary. Eut 
time and further study under the stimulus of con- 
ti9versy have brought a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the phenomena. Dean Burgon (Trao^ Text^ 
p. 234), though 'not so simple as to pretend to fix 
the precise date and assign a definite locality to 
the lontal source, or sources, of our perplexity 
and distress,’ yet suspects ' that in the little hand- 
ful of authorities w^hich have acquired such a 
notoriety in the annals of recent Textual Criticism, 
at the head of which stand Codices B and K, 

*D r. Salmon feems hardly to do Justioe to the attitude of 
WH on this last point. It is true, in a sense, that, os he says 
Cp. 166), they investigated the subject merely as a * literary prob- 
lem.* It is difficult to see how, if their work was to have any 
sdentiflo value, and to provide materials on which a student of 
the Apostolic age can work with confidence, th^ oould have 
done otherwise. All considerations of immediate edification 
had to be rigoroudy excluded. At the same time they would be 
the last people in the world to dispute Dr. Salmon's doctrine of 
* the well-illuminated penumbra.' A highly developed literaiy 
eonsoienoe does not necessarily imply a rigidly mechanical 
theory of Inspiration. 

The text adopted by the Revisers really represents that kind 
of compromise which Dr. Salmon's argument would desiderate. 
In it distinct recognition is given to *preaoriptive righta' Pas- 
sages like the perieope de aduUera and Mk IfiMO are retained 
in their plaoes for public use. At the same time, the 

student rsoeives oue warning of the difference in authentication 
between these passages and their surroundings. 


are to be recognized the characteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-knowm) 2nd or 3rd 
cent, documents, which owed their existence to the 
misguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to the 
task or correcting the Text of Scripture, but were 
entirely unfit for the undertaking.’ Mr. Miller sees 
reason to place this editorial activity at an even 
earlier period (Causes of Corr. p. 22, note) ; ' I am 
inclinea to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, some person or persons 
of great influence and autiiority executed a Re- 
vision of the NT, and gave the world the result 
of such labours in a " corrected Text.” The guiding 
principle seems to have been to seek to abridge the 
Text, to lop off whatever seemed redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elimi- 
nate from one Gosp^ whatever expressions occurred 
elsewhere in another Gospel. Clauses 'which slightly 
obscured the sjieaker’s meaning, or which seemed to 
hang loose at the end of a sentence, or which intro- 
duced a consideration of difhculty, — words >vhich 
interfered with the easy flow of a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, such a person seems to 
have felt at liberty to discard. But, M’hat is more 
serious, passages 'W'hich occasioned some difficulty, 
as the perieope de adultera\ physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spiritual revulsion, 
as the agony in the garden, — all these the reviser 
or revisers seem to have judged it safest simply to 
eliminate. It is difficult to understand Iiom* any 
persons in their senses could have so acted by the 
sacred deposit ; but it does nut seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there M’ere found 
some who did act in some such M'ay. Let it be 
observed, however, that, unlike some critics, I do 
not base my real argument upon m hat appears to 
me to be a not unlikely supposition.’ 

54. When we add to this that the resul t of the revi- 
sion was to produce ' a Thucydidean compactness, 
condensed and well pruned according to the fastidi- 
ous taste of the study,’ ' exactly that which does 
not in the long-run take >vith people >vho are versed 
in the habits of ordinary \ii^^ (Trad. Text, p. 291), 
we have a picture of the characteristic difl'erences 
bet'ween the rival texts, the main outlines of 
which it would be difficult to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis- 
criminate between features peculiar to the Western 
and features belonging to both the Western and the 
Neutral types. Students may safely be left to de- 
cide for themselves bet'W'een the rival methods of 
explaining the character and accounting for the 
ormin of these differences. 

it is true that in neither case has any record of 
this work of revision survived in historical tradi- 
tion. Mr. Burkitt,* however, has shown, by re- 
ference to a far more complete transformation in 
a biblical text — the exchange of the LXX version 
of Daniel for ThcKxlotion’s by the Church of Africa 
during the 3rd cent.— -that no conclusion unfavour- 
able to Dr. Holt's hypotliesis can be based on this 
silence. 

55. For the sub- Apostolic period, to which Mr. 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence is at its 
scantiest, so that the absence of any allusion to the 
revision >vhich he j»ostalates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such 'writings, however, as have survived 
to show what manner of men the Church produced 
during that period do not indicate any very high 
degree of literary power or intellectual distinc- 
tion. What a delightful surprise it would be, 
if among the E^ptian papyn even a fragment 
could come to light representing orimnal work 
by some lea^g member of this eariy- second- 
century school of critics, who, unlike any othei 
Greek writers of their time, loved Thucydidean 

* The Old LeAin and the Halo, pp. 7, & 
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compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, if it 
betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Scripture, but with a masterful power of reproduc- 
ing It, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
m^em scientific perplexities. It might do far 
more to shake the foundations of Dr. Hort’s posi- 
tion than the discovery of the early history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr. Miller so clear 
a piuol that the world is drifting away from his 
opponents (Trad, Text, p. 238 f.). 

56. The points that remain under this head de- 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that 
side of the subject where the textual critic is bound 
to give an account of the position that he oc*cupies 
on fundamental articles of Christian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that faith in the Inspiration of 
Scripture carries with it, as a corollary, faith in a 
special Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must be held also to 
guanantee the type of text ■which, all believers in 
the authority of the Church are bound to uphold 
(Trad. Text, ch. i). 

57. Let us take these points in order. If there is 
one doctrine mure than another that has in the 
Providence of God been forced on the attention of 
Christian students during the course of the last 
century, it is the doctrine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with regard to it may claim to be 
established by the trial through which God has 
seen lit to test and discipline the faith of those 
that believe in Him, it is surely this : that there 
is no subj^ect on which a priori arguments are so 
liable to be upset when they are brought to the 
test of facts. Here as elsewhere ■we are forced to 
acknowledge that God’s ■wavs are not as our ways. 
The course of events has followed again and again 
a very different line from that which ■we should 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
I think, confidently affirm that the result of this 
last century of freest discussion has been to deepen 
and strengthen the faith of men in the reality of 
the inspiration of the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant, and of the Apostles and Evangelists of the 
New, it has shown that there is no royal road to 
the discovery of the laws by which Inspiration 
works, except through the most patient and atten- 
tive study of the books which ow'e their form and 
their contents to its influence. 

58. The Church in the 2nd cent, ■vt^as led by pro- 
cesses, which ■u'e have no reason to distrust because 
they were to a large extent * instinctive,’ to make a 
provisional selection of the books that had a claim 
to be regarded as Canonical. The list of books 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church,’ is amply sufficient as a standard by which 
we can estimate the claims of those whose creden- 
tials are less complete. Centuries of pious use and 
devout meditation, even if sometimes ‘ not accord- 
ing to knowledge,’ have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual fruit -which can be dra-wn from them. 
But the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authoritative definition oi In- 
spiration. This being so, we are clearly not in a 
position to formulate any theory with regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
a^med to have followed in regard to the preserva- 
tion, in literal exactness through the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired ■writers. 
Even the languages in which the books are written 
are living languages no more. Not one Christian 
in 10,000 can read either Testament in the original. 
We have therefore no grounds a priori to expect 
that kind of accuracy in the T^itional Text 
which Dean Burgon would postulate for it. 

59. ‘ But,* it will be said, ‘ you must at least admit 
that the claims of the Tiaditional Text on our 


acceptance rest on the same Church authority that 
guarantees the Canon.’ Supposing the contention 
to be true, the patent differences which exist to-day 
in point of actual content between the Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
we must ex^iect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in regard to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which cannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to ‘authority.’ The text recognized by the most 
explicit conciliar deci.sion as alone authoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally distinct from that for which Dean 
Burgon claims the prescriptive sanction of undis- 
put^ and universal possession. But the con- 
tention itself will not bear examination. The 
differences of use between the different centres of 
Christendom in regard to the contents of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 4th cent, were perfectly 
definite, and the problems arising out of the 
differences claimed immediate and special atten- 
tion. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius is 
a permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
applied, at least in some quarters, to their solu- 
tion. But there is nothing even remotely parallel 
to this in regard to the development of thought on 
the problems of Textual Criticism. If it is true, as 
Dean Burgon asserts ( 7’mrf. Text, p. 11), ‘that in 
the time of Origen the first principles of the science 
were not understood,’ it would hardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Origen at least shows 
more interest in the subject, and takes more pains 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any variants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to Chry- 
sostom put together.* 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the Imttles which they had to liglit for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that which immediately suc- 
ceeded it, had had time to spare for such compara- 
tive minutise. And, unless it can be proved tliat 
they ever took more than an occasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is it but a gross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to their autho- 
rity in a matter like this, as if it stocnl on the same 
level as their authority on the great jiroblems which 
■we may well believe they were raised up by (Jod 
to solve for the guidance, not of their own genera- 
tion only blit of all the generations that were to 
come after them ? 

60. We must pass on now to examine such speci- 
mens as the same passage (Mk 1*‘”) provides of 
characteristic readings belonging to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with regard to 
the Traditional Text be right, presumably earlier 
types of text. 

The first of these to attract attention is the 
‘ Western.’ It will be worth while to print the list 
in extenso, marking the readings which it shares 
with other tyjies. 

(1) V.‘ i>s for KadiS)i, also Syrian. 

(2) om. tyd), also Neutral. Ins. Syr. and 

Alex. 

(3) y.* ToO 0coO iyxCijv or t/tdav for a^ov, with 

further addition from the prophet 

in c. 

(4) V.* iv tJ /Sttirrff'w icol KtipiOoffw for 6 /3. 

h rg ip, KTjp, 

* The prima facie grounds for this assertion are strong enough 
to justify its being put forward for examination. Unfortunately, 
no systematic collection has yet been made of the materials by 
which it could be tested. The list of reff. to passages in the 
Fathers in which express reference is made to ittriypmcm, which 
Nestle has compilea (/ntr., Appendix it) from Tischendorfs 
Apparatus CrUxeus, is a prelinunary step of great importanoa. 
It is much to be hoped that the mattsr will not be allowed to 
rest thero. 
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(6) V.* 4tf *lopddp'jg for 4v ry 'I. Tordfjup with 
transp. of atrrov. 

(6) V.* W for Kal, also Syrian. 

(7) Vv.*^ completely recast (see above). Chiefly 

assimilation to parallels in other 
Gospels. Note, nowever, dippr^p (= 
dippiv) for rplxai, 

(8) V.* rous rifjJpais CKcipais for eic. r. 

(9) V.*® om. €vB6s, 

(10) V.^® ijpvyfUvovs for 

(11) V.^® eh for eV, also Neutral. Against Syr. 

and Alex. 

(12) om. iyipcTo, 

(13) V.^® add Td dyioy. 

(14) V.*® eK/SdXXet a.i>T6v for a^r. eVjS. 

(15) V.*® rjixipatTeffaapdKOpraiorreffff.ijfi, Assimi* 

lation. 

(16) V.** KaL for 3^, also Neutral. Against Syr. 

and Alex. 

(17) V.^’* aild Tr)s ^otrikeLat, also Syr. Assimila- 

tion. 

(18) V.“ Xiywp i>erliaps for Kal keywp. 

(19) V.“ T€ir\qpiaPTa.L ci Kaipoi for ireir. 6 Katpbs. 

(20) V.^® aiVou for ^fiupoi. 

(21) V.^® irdvra for rd 3hrua. Assimilation. 

(22) V.®® iiKo\oiit0ii<rap aim} for dTqXBop dirLffUi clutoO. 

(23) V.®^ elffciropevopTO for (itrvop€voPTai, 

(24) V.*^ add a^Tou* after iSiSaa-KCP, 

(25) V.®® om. Kal. 

(2H) V.®® om. evdvs, 

(27) V.®® om. avrCjp. 

(28) V.®® om. 6 ^Irjffovs. 

(29) V.®® Tou dpOpujTTov for a^ou. 

V,®® add iTPevpba OLKdOapTOP. 

(30) V,®® Recast (see above). Note irpd^as (cf. 

Syrian) for ^wv^o-av, and dv6 for e^. 

(31) V.®’ rp6s auTow, with Sj’riaii and i>eihaps 

Alex. 

(32) V.*® rh if didax^ iK^iPTf rj Kaip^ ain-r} ij €^ov(rla 

for tL €<mp rovTO ; didaxh Katpi) Kar 
i^ovffiap. 

(33) V.®® om. Tcapraxovj with Syrian. 

To these we should probably add, as we have 
seen — 

(1**) V.® ip TOif irpo<f>r)TaLi for ip *H<r. rt} irpo(f>. 

61. The ditt’ereiice in general character between 
these readings and the ‘ distinctively Syrian ^ series 
is obvious. Without for the most part seriou^^ly 
affecting the sense, they yet show, if we take the 
Neutral text as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the form of expression, ‘the love of 
paraphrase,’ which Dr. Hort s description (§ 173 f.) 
would have led us to anticipate. And in most 
cases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the change w^as made by the ‘ Western * scribe. 
This fact will help us to realize the true character 
of a reading such as dippip in (7), which, if it stood 
alone, or was supported only by one or two carefully 
chosen examples, might quite easily appear un- 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. It is in itself remarkably 
vigorous and appropriate. And, if we were deal- 
ing with the work of scribes of a normal type, we 
should say at once that they could not have had 
either the inclination or the capacity to invent it. 
But the matter presents a diflerent aspect where 
we find in the same company readings like (29) rod 
dpBptinrov for a^roO, (20) adroO for ^Ifiupos, (21) 
for rd dlicTva, (22) ijKQko'udTiaap for dirriKdop drlaw, (30) 
Kpdfyi.i for t^PTferav, (10) iipvyixipov^ for (rxitofiipoifs. 
There is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. And a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
changi^ rplxas to dippip if the word occurred to 
him. Tnis assumption is strengthened when we 
note that this spirit of licence has affected not 
single words only but whole sentences, e.g. (7) (30) 
(32) ; where, in like manner, it would seem im- 
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possible to attribute the readings to a revision by 
the author himself. 

This case, we may notice in passing, is a good 
example of the importance of attending to what 
Dr. Hort called the ‘Internal Evidence of Docu- 
ments,’ before deciding finally on particular read- 
ings. No conclusion can safely be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in them- 
selves.* 

62. The general character of these readings, then, 
is not such as to inspire confidence. It is not likely 
that any editor wiU be found to accept them as a 
whole, and construct his text throughout from the 
documents that contain them. Editions, indeed, 
like Professor Blast’s edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, which enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
same time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must cdl have 
originated, will ensure for them a large share 
of attention. Certainly, the most fruittul work 
that lias been done in this department of Textual 
Criticism in recent years, if we except the closely 
kindred work done oy Professor Sanday and Mr. 
Burkitt on the early history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
of their origin. The first step was taken Mr. 
Rendel Harris in the * Study of the Codex Hezie,’ 
printed in the series of Cambridge Texts and 
A^/iuiies in 1891. The thesis of this stimulating 
but inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 
peculiar readings in the Greek text of Codex 
Bezm, the primary authority for the Western Text 
in its Greek dre^tt, can be traced to the influence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
stages of its history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in wdiich it 
has accompanied D, back to Carthage early in the 
2nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
publication of two vols. by Dr. Chase on ‘ The Old 
Syriac element in Codex Bezm ’ and * The Syro- 
LatinText of the Gospels,’ in which he collects the 
evidence in supjiort of the thesis that the true 
source of the peculiar elements in the Bezan text 
is to be found, not in Latin but in Syriac. And 
he emjdiasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Dr. Sanday in a review of Rendel Harris, 
the claims of Antioch as the centre from which 
this influence had spread. It is difficult to doubt 
that the swing of tlie pendulum will ultimately 
bring ns back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
solution, and ^^e shall be content to believe that 
the bulk of the Western readings originated in 
Greek, excepting those which may fairly be re- 
garded as individualisms of D. Tue influence of 
Syriac can hardly have been more than occasional 
and spasmodic. If the suggestion with regard to 
Antioch can be established, important consequences 
will flow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
more at present, t In any case, it is in striking 
agreement with the opinion expressed by WH 
(§ lo3) : ‘ On the whole, we are disposed to suspect 
that the “Western” Text took its rise in North- 
Western Syria or Asia Minor, and that it was 
soon carried to Rome, and thence spread in dif- 
ferent directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Europe. From North-Western Syria 
it would easily pass through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. But this is at present hardly more 
than a speculation; nor do any critical results 
depend upon it.’ It is interesting, however, to 
notice that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little book on the Text of NT (p. 89), this view 

* This caution is specially necessary in Judfiring of any list of 
readings which from the nature of the case can consist only of 
specimens: e.a. in Blass’s article on 'The Western Text of St. 
Ilork,' and in neiUe’s * Critical Notes on various Painges.' 

t See eip. Chase, Syr<hLatin Text, p. 141. 
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would at the same time satisfactorily account for 
most of the phenomena in the remarkable series 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Ramsay has 
sought to elucidate. 

d3. A further question, of some importance with 
regard to this class of readings, still remains. 
Even if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
* Western’ represents an aberrant type of text, 
*it does not follow,’ as WH tlieniselves point out, 
(§ 237), *that none of its distinctive readings are 
original.’ The q>ecial class of ‘Western non> 
Interpolations’ to which they called attention may 
or may not be regarded as favourable specimens.* 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon’s humorous illustration might lead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invincible prejudice 
against any reading that might be called ‘ W estem.’ 
llie fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre- 
liminary examination of the text of each book of 
NT, was to make a list of all the Western read- 
ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list so made was then simjected to repeated re- 
visions, and no reading of any interest was passed 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their first 
edition under one form of notation or other on the 
same page as the text. In the smaller edition 
12 ranK as strictly alternative readings, 51 are 
printed as Noteworthy Rejected Readings in a 
list at the end of the volume. Whether this list 
would have received large additions had they had 
access to Syr-sin is an interesting question on hich 
something must be said presently. The only point 
which it is worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they were not 
prevented by any geneaiogicaj considerations from 
accepting any ‘Western^ reading. Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them commended 
by intemu evidence (§§ 269-273). 

We must postpone for the present the question, 
raised by Mr. Burkitt,t whether we are bound to 
attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readings supported by a combination of the 
earliest Syriac and the earliest Latin authorities 
as to enable us to dis|>ense with the necessity of 
^plying the test of ‘the Internal Evidence of 
Documents ’ to the readings of this as of any other 
group, before taking it as the foundation for a 
reconstruction of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian readings in our passage are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the clas^. 
They include — 

(1) The insertion of kcU before KripiL^auv in v.'*. 

(2) The omission of elaeXdJiv, with various 
rearrangements of the words in v.'^^ 

(3) The insertion of "Ea in v.". 

(4) otSafiep for olda in the same verse. 

To these we should add — 

(6) V.* ins. also Syrian. 

(6) V.“ 84 for Kal, also Syrian. 

(7) y.” Tpds airroOs, perhaps Alex, as well as 
Western and Syiian. 

These readings are relatively far less numerous 
and less startling than the ‘ Western,’ and in con- 
s^uence their identification by WH as a dis- 
tinct class was a triumph of delicate and patient 
analysis, $ and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a clue through the maze of 
the Concordia discors of the small group of demon- 
strably early authorities, still find it possible and 

* See esp. Dr. Chase's note, ibid. p. 130. 

t Introd. to Barnard's Biblical Text cf Clement^ p. xviiff. 

t It is important to bear in mind the fact, to which attention 
has already been cidled, that the disooveiy was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both N and R Ories- 
badh, therefore, whom we mifirht naturally have expected to 
lead the way in this as in other directions, had not the materials 
on whish to show his skill as a p.oneer. 
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convenient to despise the evidence on which tliii 
part of WH’s classification rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group MCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt either the soundness or the importance 
of the conclusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
examples, printing 11 either in text or margin ; see 
46 4s nil 151. xhe readings 

similarly treated, 3” 4« 12» 15**, 

seem to difier from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisers. We must 
not, however, forget that those are all picked 
specimens, and cannot be fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before us. 
Our study will, however, help us to appreciate the 
accuracy of WH’s sketch of the general character- 
istics of the class (§ 183). ‘The changes made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an effort after correct- 
ness of phrase. They are evidently the work of 
careful leisurely hands, and not seldom display a 
delicate philological tact which unavoidably lends 
them at first sight a deceptive appearance of ori<;in- 
ality.’ ‘Some of the modes of change described 
above as belonging to incipient paraphrase occur as 
distinctly here as in the Western texts, though as 
a rule much more sparingly ; and the various forms 
of a.ssimilation, especially harmonistic alteration 
and interpolation m the Gospels, recur likewise, 
and at times are carried out in a very skilful 
manner.’ 

The example in v.^ is an excellent specimen of 
the class referred to in the closing .sentence of 
§ 184 : ‘The most instructive distributions, as e.x- 
liibitin^ di.stinctly the residual pre- Syrian text, 
w’hieh is neitlier* Western nor Alexandrian, are 
thos^roduced by the simultaneous alKjrration of 
the Western anil Alexandrian texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent nuKles of 
easing an apparent difficulty in the text ante- 
cedent to both.’ 

66. The subsidiary attestation that they receive 
both from versions and from ante-Nicene Patristic 
quotations is remarkable. 

In (1) they have the support of the Bohairic. 

In (2) (in one form or another) of Boh Syr-sin 
and some old Latin MSS, besides Origen in 4 
places. 

In (3) they are supported by Origen and 
Eusebius. 

In (4) by Boh Orig* Eus^, besides Orig‘“‘ * Iren*"* * 
Tert. 

In (5) by OrigJ Eus. 

In (6) by Orig Eus. 

67. We come now to the last and in many respects 
the most difficult part of our task— the examina- 
tion of the evidence for ‘the residual pre-Syrian 
Text, which is neither Western nor Alexandrian,’ 
and to which in consequence WH gave, as we 
have seen, the name ‘Neutral.’ The specimens 
before us, with the authorities attesting them, are 

(1) y.* ’H<r. irpo4>.f RB(D)LA 1 33 Latt 

Syr-vg Boh : Orig Iren*' Porph. 

(2) V.* om. iytb, BD am ra Syr-vg Boh : Iren 

Origi Tert 

(3) V.* *1. 6 ip T% ip. mfpi^axp, B 33. 

(4) V.® {fv a&rov after iparr., BL 33 (J^ 69). 

(5) V.® Kal for 84, RBL 33 Lat-vg bd If ^ g^ Boh 

(6) V.® 6 ’I«. for KBPL al® 1 69. 

(7) V.® om. pip, KBL 33 69 : Orig. 

(8) V.® om. iPy 1® 2>tBAH 33 al® Lat-vg : Orig 

(9) V.® om. ip, 2® BL b Lat-vg. 

(10) V.“ els for ^r’, BD 69 a 8. 
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(11) V.“ T€<r<rap, iifjk, for tjm., reo-^r., KBL 33: Orig 

£us. 

(12) KaL for di, BD*' a (c) Boh ?. 

(13) V.“ oiii. TTjs /3a<ri\cZas, KBL 1 33 69 bcfl'> 

Boh S 3 T-Bin ; Orig. 

(14) V.>® XlfMouos, KBLM (a Boh AE® A 1 69). 

(15) V.^® djjLipifidWovTas without add., MBL 33. 

(16) V.'® om. aurwi', KBCL Lat-vg Boh (D). 

(17) V.“ rpo^ds dXlyop, BDL lab It'® Syr-vg 

Bbh. 

(18) V.*® om. airrCaVf KABC*DL Latt Boh. 

(19) V.*® add eWf, KBL 1 33 Boh : Orig. 

(20) V.®® om. ‘fia, KBJ) Latt Syr-sin-vg Boh. 

(21) V.®® tp^vijtrap for Kpd^aVf KBL 33 : Orig. 

(22) V.*® wirrods for rpds aurodt, KB (b e tt"** q). 

(23) V.* rl iariv rouro ; diSax^ Kaivri Kar i^owrLap, 

KBL (1)33 Boh. 

(24) V.* Kal for 54, KBCDLAM 33. 

(25) V.®® add irapTaxou, BC(K®L) 69 b e 9 Boh. 

68. The internal evidence, as we have seen, is 
strongly in favour of the ‘ Neutral * Text in many 
of these casea In none is it clearly' unfavour- 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
w'liich it is supjwrted ? 

The first point that will strike us as we go 
through the list is the variation in size in the 
attesting groups. At times, c.g., (1) we have an 
array as strong and varied in its contents as we 
could desire, including 7 good MSS, all the early 
Versions, and abundant ante-Nicene Patristic evi- 
dence. Side by side with this we find in (3) only 
one uncial and one cursive. In fact the only 
constant supiwrter of the whole series of readings 
is the single uncial MS, B. Clearly we must test 
our ground most carefully if we are to rest securel}’ 
on evidence that is liable from time to time to be 
reduced to such slender proportions. 

69. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which WH claim for B ? 

First and foremost it rests, they tell us, on 
* Internal Evidence of Headings.* * They claim 
that the great majority of readings, even 'when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genu- 
ine after repeated examination. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this judgment. 
The case does not, however, rest purely on inter- 
nal considerations. It is confirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by ‘ genealogy.* In this connexion the reading in 
V.* is once more most instructive. It su])plies us 
with a cl^r proof of the existence of a third type 
of text distinct alike from the Western and Alex- 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of both, and it helps us to ap- 
preciate the significance of the fact that in other 
cases the same MS, which in cases like this is seen 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
early groups, supports now one and now the other 
of these groups against its rival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rare cases in which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, B has unifonnly the 
support of one set of authorities or the otlier, i.e. 
it would naturally rank both as an early Western 
authority as compared with the Alexandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian authority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing from the 

* Dr. Bernhard Wein has published in various numbers of 
Texte und (I utermehungen a carehil examination of the text 
of the leading: uncials as determined exclusively by u study of 
*the Internal Evidence of Readings.’ His results are sum- 
marised oenveniently in Kenyon’s Handbook to the Textual 
CrUieiam the NT, p. 264 f. They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WITb estimate of the 
relative purity of the text of B. 

The present writer is elad of this opportunity of calling 
attention to Dr. Kenyon^s Handbook, It contains, besides 
other matter which none but so expert a palsBographer could 
■upply, a statement of the questions at issue in the present 
state of Textual Criticism which is eminently dear and fair. 
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other side, both the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ‘neutral* in a large pro- 
portion of their readings. And the further back 
we can trace either of them, and more especially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still far 
from complete, is yet relatively abundant, the more 
closely do its readings as a whole approximate to 
the ‘ Neutral ’ Text. 

70. In the light of this fact we maj' estimate more 

truly the extent of the confirmation which the 
text of B receives from other primary authorities. 
E,g, in the before us it is supported 

by K in 19, by L in 18, by 33 in 12, by D in 9 out 
of the 25 cases. G is extant in 10, and supports 
B in 3. Latin evidence of one kind or another 
supports B in 16, the Bohairic in 13, Syr-.nn in 2 out 
of 8 passages where it definitely supports one or 
other of the variants (in 3 passages Syr-ain presents 
us with a new variant). Ongen, who m some 
cases supports the rival reading as well, is quoted 
in suppoit of B in 8 cases, and &en8eu8 in 2. These 
results correspond closely 'with the anticipations 
which Dr. Hort’s words in § 235 would have led us 
to form. 

71. In the case of K and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to examine the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. 

Let 118 take first the relation of these two MSS of 
the Greek text to one another. The amount of 
agreement between K and B in readings in which 
they stand almost or altogether alone is so ^eat 
that there can be no doubt, on ‘genealogical* 
grounds, that for a considerable part of their con- 
! tents they preserve unchanged the text of a 
' common original. What, then, we are forced to 
! ask, is the length of the interval which sepa- 
; rates each of them from this common ancestor? 

1 Or, in other words, to what extent are we justi- 
fied in regarding their testimonies as ‘independ- 
ent*? 

72. To Mr. Miller the case seems very simple. The 
MSS were certainly wTitten in the same genera- 
tion ; in part, as it would seem, by the same scribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 
agreement in a peculiar type of text, to prove that 
they are ‘ twin products of a lost exemplar,* and 
to justify us in quoting them as ‘K-B,’ linked 
by a hyphen, as certain groups of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin {JTS vol. iL p. 590) has 
proved that the Codices Pnrpureae (N-S-Sinop) 
should be linked, because thev are all derived 
directly from one and the same MSS ? 

Dean Burgon was more cautious. His minute 
comparison of the two MSS had impressed him 
very strongly with the extent not onlj’ of the 
agreement, but of the differences between them. 
He writes of them [Trad, Text, p. 33) as ‘closely 
resembling one another, yet standmg apart in every 
page so seriousl}’^ that it is easier to find two con- 
secutive verses in which they differ than two con- 
secutive verses in which they entirely agree.* And, 
though he would have it that the ‘ idea of fixing 
the date of the common ancestor of B and K is 
based upon pure speculation* (groups of attested 
variations being for some unexplained reason ex- 
cluded from the category of facts), yet he was 
perfectlj' well aware that the differences between 
the two MSS required ‘several generations* of 
transcription to account for them. Only he was 
able to persuade himself that, at a time when the 
demand for fresh copies must have been very great, 
these generations could ‘ have been given off in 
two or three years * [ih, p. 73). 

73. The treatment of the problem in WH [Intr, §§ 
287-304) is very different in character. Few better 
examples could be found of Hort’s inexhaustible fer- 
tility in conceiving hypotheses which might fit the 
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facts by which he was confronted, and the patient 
consideration which he was prepared to give to 
each before he pronounced judgment on it. The 
passa^ is too long to extract, and too condensed 
already to admit of further condensation. It 
cannot, however, be too earnestly commended to 
the consideration of all students. 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
reference to the facts to which these paragraphs 
call attention. Meanwliile we must content our- 
selves with the summary of his conclusions, given 
by Hort himself {fid, min, p. 559) : * If B and K were 
for a great part of their text derived from a proxi- 
mate common original, that common original, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had a very ancient and a very pure text. 
There is, however, no tangible evidence for this 
supposition; while various considerations, drawn 
from careful comparison of the accessory attesta- 
tion of readings supported by KB together, by B 
against K, and by K against B respectively, render 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of i 
K diverg^ from a point near the autographs, and 
never came into contact subsequently ; so that the 
coincidence of KB marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate line'^ of 
transmission had not come to diller from each 
other through independent corruption in the one 
or the other.’ 

74. The passage of Mark already before us will | 
8U]mly material by which we can at once illustrate | 
ana test the force of the argument on which this 
conclusion rests. We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings in which K and B 
ag^ in the course of our study of the * Syrian,’ 
‘Western,* and ‘Neutral’ texts in these verses; 
and certainly the standard of excellence which 
the two MSS reach in combination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common original, ‘it 
must,* judging by internal considerations in those 
parts of it which we can at once restore with con- 
tidence, * have had a very pure text.* The accessory 
evidence for a large proportion of these reading 
makes it clear at the same time that it is also ‘ a 
very ancient ’ text. 

75. The following list of readings in which the two 
authorities disagree will give us examples of the 
‘ various considerations ’ to >vhich Dr. Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pas- 
sage ; — 

(1) V.' + vIoO ^€o0, K*BDL eto. : Iren§ Orig*"*. 

-K* : Iren i Orig Syr-hr. 

(2) V.* - BD am fu Syr-vg Boh : Iren Orig|^ 

Tert. 

+KAPLA etc. Syr-hcl ; Orig J Eus. 

(3) V.* dTOOT^XXw, B etc. dirooreXu), K Boh. 

(4) V.^ iy^ero, B etc. Kal iyiveroy K* (Boh). 

(5) V.* B 33. Kal /ci/piXro’wy, KLA Boh. 

(6) V.® Kal i^amrl^ovro, B etc. ^^airr., K* 69 a. 

(7) V.^ dTlfftOf B ; Origi. dirlffw fiov, K etc. 

(8) V.® weiffuiri &yL(p, BL b Lat-vg. iv ttp. dy., K 

etc. 

(9) V.® iyivero, B (a). Kal iyivero, K (ft'2 mt Boh) 

etc. 

(10) V.^® eZs, BD 69 a (g^). Kal nivov iv, K 33 Latt 

Boh. 

(11) iyivero^ B etc. K*D if® mt. 

(12) V.w Kal BD«' a (c) Boh ?. 

/terd KALA etc. Latt Syrr: Orig 

Eus. 

(13) V,“ KoX Xiyujp, BKLA unc® abll’^g® Lat-vg 

Boh Syr-vg. 

-K* c mt Syr-sin : Orig. 

(14) V.** iiKokoiOow, B. ^Ko\o0$7j<rap, K etc. 


(15) V.** dXiyop, BDL 1 a b fi*® Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 

iKtieep, K* (33). 

(16) V.“ el<r€X$(bPf ABD etc. 

- K (C) L (A) (3369) (c) (Syr-sin -vg) (Bohji 

(17) V.*^ 0 t?, ABAF (a curious instiiuce of acci- 

dental coincidence in an itacism), 

ffol, K etc. 

(18) V.®® oMa, ABCD etc. oldafup, KLA ; Iren*«® 

Orig Eus Tert. 

(19) V.®* -fX^ywi/, B etc. otn, K* (A*’) : Dam. 

(20) V.®® - TPa ro; B by hommoteleuton. + K 

etc. 

(21) V.®® -fec^i/s, B etc. 

- K* 1 .33 b c e IP-* (g») Boh Syr-sin. 

(22) V.®® TaXiXatas, ABCD etc. ’lou3aias, K* (cf. 

28 s*"*). 

76. From this list we may at once eliminate (17) 
and (20), u Inch are clearly only slips of the pen ; 
and (4), (14), (22), as possibly mdividualisms. In 
a certain number of the cases that remain — (2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian — it is possible that 
the variants might have come in together, if 
the archoty|>e of K had been collated with a 
MS containing a strongly - marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
early evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the different cases, which can only have come 
into the aberrant text, whichever it is, at dillerent 
times in the course of an eventful history. We can 
see, then, what kind of evidence is avaihilile in 
support of Dr. Hort*s ‘various considerations.’ 
Further evidence will he forthcoming from the 
investigation which we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two primaiy MSS of the 
Greek text stand to the two earliest Versions — the 
Latin and the Syrian. 

77. A complete examination of this, the mo^t 
imjKirtant problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Cnticism, is not a.s yet [Kissible. Mr. 
Turner has recently reminded us (JTS vol. ii. p. 
6t>2) that the * African Latin ’ had a history before 
Cyprian. The evidence of k, priceless as it is, 
is onlv part of the evidence that will become 
available in due course as the result of the work 
at present being carried on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of Irenseus 
and kindred subjects. Similarly, we must not 
forget that the history of the ‘Old Syriac’ did 
not begin with Syr-^m. The total amount of 
evidence for enucleating this history is still 
lamentably small, and inaccessible to those who 
are not themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by the announce- 

i ment that Mr. Burkitt has in hand an edition of 
the Syriac Gospels which, they have g<KKl reason 
to know, will leave nothing to De desired that wide 
reading, accurate scholarship, and brilliant genius 
can supply. 

78. Meanwhile something can be done with the 
evidence already accessible. Dr. Sanday con- 
tributed a valuable essay on the Greek text 
underlying k to the Oxford edition of that MS.* 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, admittedly incomplete. Still they afford 
a BiiHiciently wide basis for the experimental in- 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 

I here. A collation of Syr-«tn with the readin^pi 
tabulated by Dr. Sanday supjdies a list of upwards 
of 200 cases in which the evidence of the 4 autho- 
rities is simultaneously available for comparison. 
These may well he taken as samples of the ore 
which this mine will supply. 

It is worth while to tabulate *and print these 
* au Latin Bidlioal Teats, No, IL pp. 95-122. 
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examples in full, as the tables will need to be I 
carefully checked and supplemented by better 
eqnipp^ scholars ; and no merely numerical sum- 
mary of results can give even an approximately 
true impression of the facts. 

79. List 1. KB k Syr-j?tn in combinatirn against 
later ‘ Western * or ‘ Syrian * readings. 

Mt 4 « - 6 ’L: 

511 — (tTjfia. 

5 « - rots i.pixaloit, 

6^ 8 omissions. 

6 * - airrbs, 

S’ 

8^’ -abrijs. 

- ifoi. ^ 

-iv ry &pq^ iKelrp, 

8» -’lov. 

8** dirbareiXop ^/xas. 

8*’ els Toi/s x^^povs. 

9® dfpleprai. 

9^^ - a&rots. 

9^® irevdetv, 

10® -I- veKpods iyelpere. 

IP® -‘ydp, 

12>® 

121® (Syr-«?i ut vid.). 

12» - 6 Is. 


— TOirrov» 

— vdXiv, 


Mk fiw f^Xopep- 

B k (Syr-«n paraphrases). 

11® -^art. 

121® Iqj. cldibs, 

{ — B k 

- Xa^wp 6 ’Is., Syr-«in. 

14^ adrup for aifT<p. 

15** ffTaupuxraPTcs for ffravpovcrip . , , koL 


Mt 1“ 
1» 


13^ evpCiP Sd, 


16» 
Mk 820 
8» 


Mt 9« 

131® 

1416 

Mk 8’^ 

15®* 


- XdycL airrots 6 ’Is. 

TTuifjLa (Syr-.«in ut tid,). 

adroO for roO *Iou. 

Xdyovffi for oi 5d eiirop. 

SU^Xexf/ep {Syr-ftiti e lacuiia) for dTroirj<r€P 
aMp dpafiXeypai, 
etirap for dweKpidriaap, 

- X^yowa. 

iXdoPTes . . . eldop for ^Xatbi' . , , etStv. 
abroijs for robs ypafi/xarets. 

- fierd daKpvup, 
om. veise. 

' — els rd jrOpf K.T.X, 

- ^ yvpaiKa. 
om. verse. 

dibaovoi {orifAeta) for woi'^ffoinrip, 

- ^^Xecs (Syr-^ia ut vid . ). 

- Kai ii XaXid aov ojMid^ei. 

- Kal diryXOep, 

0 omit. 

List II. B V. K k Syi-^'in. 

+Ts. 

- {ffiiap. 

+Ts. 

TTws ob for oCfirw. 
idavpMaep for ida^pLa^cp, 


List III. K V. B k Syr-^n. I 

Mt & - o.irroL \ 

/ oijSi dp T(p *Icrp. TOO” ttIctip. ■ 

8*0 J rap ouSdpi TOff. rloTip, K,r.X, (Syr-jm 
I alitcr). 

9* + aiJo. 

9*® +iprf Xay. 

11*® —dKouetp, 

13*’ -7dp. 

13®® +*H<ralov. 


813 

8 *® 

8’-® 

9® 

11 *’ 

1123 

12-^ 

V2^ 

12 ®* 

12« 

12®o 

13*0 
1322 
13®’ 
13*® 
152® 
15®® 
Mk 9® 


/ + K6ap.ov, 

\-Bk(S 


B k (Syr-nn paraphrases). 


List IV. Syr-«in v. KB k. 

I® + Haalov. 

1®* rbp v 16 p airnfi for vUtP, 

4*0 + drlata puov, 

4*0 - fidya. 

420 + ainrC)P. 

52 * - b Kpin/fs, 

5*® 6s for 6ti. 

dy. Kai rop. for top. Kal dy, 

8® +6 KvpLos rifiCop. 

8® dxi^P d^ovfflap for brb i^ov. Ta<rr, 

+ \^7u;. 

8*® + abroO. 

8*® abrois for airnp. 

8®® + ol pxL0rrrai a&rov, 

9® -hffoi al dp.. <Tov for aov al dfk, 

11 *’ +vptp. 

11"® ij . , . vyJ/coOeiaa for py . . . itff, 

12-^ +dKOb€lV. 

12-2^ I8u)p for elSiJbs. 

12®* +abTf (sentence recast). 

12’2* +Trjs KapSias avrov. 
l2®o rout ut vid. for Slp rotyay. 

13*0 -fai)rou. 

1322 +roj''Toi/. 

13®’ -ha^ots. 

13*® + dKovetP. 

152 ® vpoaeKvpycrep for vpoaeKbpei. 

15®® -j-abrov. 

9® +u>J ola ypa<p. k.t.X. 

92 ® el riff revets rdpra bvpard ffoi yepdcrBau 

92 * + Kvpie. 

920 4- prjffTciq, koL. 

9®® + Xdyup. 

942 _ riOTevbpTUP [clj ep^, B]. 

10*® Tois rpoffipdpovffip for abrois. 

10®* +roi>j TTCTT. eri xP’)m* 

lU*o abrbp tpupySrjpai for iptapi^ffare abrbPm 

12®’ +bpeis 8i. 

13® + Kal rapaxal. 

13*® -^els •Hjp oiKlap, 

142 * -h KOlPTjS. 

14®2 4- dir’ abrCjp. 

14®* Ka$iipL€POP for (TiryicaP. 

14’2 - ebdbs. 

List V. k V. KB Syr-«n, 

1* - Kal rbp Zapd €k rrjs Bdpap. 

4* - dXX’ drl raprl . . . Oeou. 

4*® eldep 4>{ds piya {^yx-sin - fudya), 

(pQs eldep pdya, KB. 

4J® 6X7IP for dp 5Xy. 

42 * - Ktti dBepdrevffep abrobs, 

5 V.® before v.*. 

5** diKaioffbpys for dpoD, KB. ‘My own 
name’s sake,’ Syr-Jtn. 

52 ® dp ry bd^ per* abroO for auroC dp r. 6. 
5®2 -dri. 

- Kal 6s ddp. . . poixarait i- K Syr- 5 /n (B) 

{ roirjffai rpixa plap XeuKyp ff pAXaipap, 
plap Tp. X. rj pdX. rot., KB (Syr-«in para^ 
phrases). 

5*® f^cTc for 

^ dXeypoffbPVP for diKOioffbpyp, 

8» - 4 «»4»{ +^Hou ’ 8yr-«». 
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Mt 8^ —6 ’rats /jtov. 

9“ eXxov for AryoF, KB. \4yowri, Sjr~$in. 

9“ +Ts, 

10* - xal bef. *IdA. 

10* Ae/3)3atos for OadSatos, KB. 

’lovA 'Idic. Syr-tfin. 

19*® ^^dovs for pdfidw. 

11*® koL for 6s, 

13®® mil tom for ffvclpaPTt, 

13*® - oifrd €«, + KB (ISyr-^in tU vid , ). 

13*® B SyT‘Sin Iwcni^. K *ltadvvris. 

14* — ^tXiTxoi;. 

Mk 8^ (besides om. ds 

yeXLov, KB ifiov #cai toG evayy, Syr- 
sin rou iiioG ovay, 

9“ gaudentes for Tpojrp^ovrcs, 

9»* - ical Xd76t . . . didKOvos, 

9*® +6s ovK dKoXovOei iifuv after datfidpta, 

- 6ri oGk dKoXoCOet rjfWf after avrdv, 

9®* 6toD im for els, 

10*® -rsecreto. 

{ B Syr-Jtn fiij ^ov, m-v 

fioix, 

K only fii} <f>op, 

10” +etagros. 

11* -B’tiOipayij icaL + KB (Syr-«w). 

11* iKOTTOP for K6\//aPT€s, KB. 

+ icai iffTpdtppuop, -KB (Syr-^m omits 
the whole sentence, dXXot di , , , odopf 
a^p. by homoBoteleuton). 

11® +Tff. itl/lffTtp, 

12*® interrogabant eum farissei dicentes for 
i\d6PT€s Xdyownp airri^, SjT-sin aliter, 
+ elxi odp jjfup rl aoi doKet, 

12^® -TTWX^. 

12** - ij irrwx^* 

13* + Kal did rpiQp ijfiep^p dXXos dpaan^erai 

dpeif 

13*® + rb pridep , , , xpofpTfrov, 

13** + ^ 0iry^ hp(ap , , . <ra/3/3drov. 

13” — ^eu5ux* Kal> 

13-'^ - ai&roO after iKXeKroGs, 

14® ~k- Kai XiyoPTes i o • 

\ +\iyoPT€Sj Syr-ann. 

14® +ci(bT7 ■( ^B. 

I “ a&ni, oji’Sin, 

14*® + Kal dXXos p/^i iyib, 

14” + dwoKpiOels, 

14*** + laxvffaTe for Haxva’at. 

H®* - i\0u)p ebOGs, 

15” + Tieip, 

List VI. B Syr-ffin v. K k. 

Mt 12®® + abrov after ttjp x^^P^- 

13** + abrots, 

Mk 8*® + abrip, 

10*® +olKlas , . . dypovs, 

14^ +6p Xiyere, 

16®® + abrbp after <rravpdlnrov<np, 

{ ^ + dLs, -Kk. 

*® — Kal dXiKTiop i<l>d)pri<rep, + k not K. 
devrdpou, - K not k. 

+ 6ls. -K. 


List VII. B k V. K Syr-«tn. 

Mt 12®® - k€lL before oeaap, 

13*® -Kdfffiov, +K (SyT'^n paraphrases). 
16” dKpal^ep for iKpa^ep, 

Mk 8” ipxoPTOi for dpxerai. 


Mk 13” - abrov after dyy^Xovs, 

13^ - jcai rpoaebx^o-Be, 

List VIII. KB V. k Syr-«m. 

Mt 5** + tpevdofiepoi, 

6 ” -eUrj. 

6®* - ^Tt dXXa. 

6®* rb abrb for oOria, 

8** — abrov after tQp fiaOrfrQp, 

9** fXeyop, k etrop, ISyr-jm X^ 70 i»(r 4 i», 

9” + Kal X^opres, 

9** - dpBpwxop, + k. Syr-«n tipo, 

10” - kSlp ip ri , ... dXXiyv. 

11** ip rats dyopais for ip ry dy, 

11*® ipyup for riKPbjp, 

12* fieij^op for pxi^up, 

13®® ^p &re for 6re 5^ (?Syr-«»). 

Mk 8® -oi iftaybpres, 

8** evBbs ififids for dpi^rj, 

8** (bipeXei for t^^eX^aei. 

10“ H-Tpoo-cXddwes [oi] 0api<raioi. 

b 6i *Is for KoX dxoK, b ’Is. 

10 * — b Oeos, 

10” #017 for dxoK, , , , eTxep, 

11® Kb^apres for iKoxTOP, k. 

— Atti ierrpibppvop. -f k. Syr-wfi omiti 
app. by hommoteleuton. 

1 1** + OVP, 

12** — aC'ri7 xpdmi #vtoXiJ. 

12** aVrri for bfioia avr^. 

14® — Kal XiyoPTcs, 

14® 6 iffx^p ixoiri<rep xpo(Xa^ep pLVfUaai rb 

ffCopd pLov eis rbp ipra<f>. 
k : quod habuit hsec, prsesuiupsit et un- 
guentavit, etc. 

Syr-rsiw, ‘ For that which she hath 
done, behold as if for my bui^ine 
she hath done it, and hath anointed 
my l>ody beforehand.’ 

14® +5#. 

14*® pjov after rb KordXvfia, 

14*® - oiVoD after oi padipral, 

14*» - 01 5i, 

14“’*^ - €P ifioi, 

14®* + evOvs. 

— TToXl'S. 

14®* +ixlyvpjfOv, 

80. List I. contains 44 passages in which all four 
anthorities are agreed. Generally (not al\>ay3) 
they form the nucleus of a small group of autiio> 
rities in opposition to the bulk of later evidence. 
In no case do they stand quite alone. Of course 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is the 
omission of Mk 16®’” — verses which must on in- 
ternal grounds, as even their most strenuous sup- 
porters are now prepared to admit, have had an 
origin in some respects different from that of the 
rest of the Gospel. See, e,g,, Trad, Text, p. 305. 

Lists II. -V. contain passages in whicli each of 
the four stands in turn unbupiK)rted by any of the 
rest. Lists VI.-VIII. represent the various com- 
binations of the authorities taken two together. 

B stands alone in 5 places. 

K stands alone in 14. In 4 of these Syr-«in has a 
reading of its own differing both from K and B k. 

Syr-fft» stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in 66. In 16 of these Syr-tftn pre- 
sents a third alternative, K in 2. 

B and Syr-stn range against K k in 7 places 
(besides the 4 closely connected readings refeiTing 
to the cock-crowings in Mk. ). 

B and k oppose K Syr-^ra in 6 places. 

KB oppose K Syr-Wn combined in 31 cases, besides 
4 cases m which k and Syr-«in offer divergent alter* 
natives. 
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210 passages in all come before ns. In five-sixths 
B is Bup^rted bv M, in three-fourths it has the 
support either of t or Hyr-sin, And, what is even 
more remarkable, B (and in a less degree M) is de- 
cidedly more nearly allied to both k and Syr-«m 
than k and Syr-«in are to one another. 

81. What, then, shall we say of the significance 
of these facts ? 

First, surely, that they amply vindicate Hort’s 
oontention that the ' Neutr^ ^ text was by no 
means confined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
snpposing that the text of KB was in any sense 
the result of a ‘recension’ by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their characteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a century older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his judgment on a reading, as expressed in 
his commentaries, affected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes — notably, e.ff.j Pamphilus 
— who came after him, his iiiiliieiice in the case of 
the readings where KB are op|)osed by k Hyr-sin 
M'ould as often have led awa\' from as towards 
KB. 

Thirdly, since both B and K, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than Hyr-sin is, 
judging by the standard of k, B and K are better 
than Syr-^‘n. Similarly, judging by the standard of 
Syr-^*n, B and K are both better tlian k. So it would 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them- 
selves, the value either of K or of B, and a fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

82. It only remains to consider the problem which 
arises >\lien the two versions combine against 
the two MSS. Their very divergences would seem 
to reinforce Mr. Burkitt’s argument from geo- 
graphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
eviacnce in the readings in which they are found 
to agree. As we have already seen, even it tlie^e 
readings are to be regarded as distinctively 
‘ Western,’ genealogical considerations offer no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept- 
ance iWH, h\tr. §237). It is true that Hort had 
had to examine a closely kindred group, k Syr-cw 
in Mt., and had not found reason to reject outright 
any of the readings of KB in their favour. Still 
he would have been the first to insist on a careful 
re-exam ination of the whole evidence in the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discovery 
of .such primarj' importance as Syr-^in. He 
would, however, have a]>proached the question 
from a point of view difierent in many im^xirtant 
respects from Mr. Burkitt’s. It would clearly 
have been no surprise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the funda- 
mentally ‘ Western ’ character of Clement’s bibli- 
cal text (/nfr. § 159). He would have needed no 
special exhortation to come out of ‘the land of 
E^pt,’ because he had said from the first that the 
‘ Neutral ’ text in remote times was not confined 
to Alexandria (§ 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
has come to light since he wrote, esp. the dis- 
covery of Syr-5in, has brought abundant fresh 
confirmation in support of his orimnal contention. 
On the other hand, he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ‘ East ’ and ‘ West,** of ‘ Carthage’ 
and ‘ Edessa,’ on which so much of the force of 
Mr. Burkitt’s appeal depends, f Mr. Tuiiier may 
no doubt be quite justified in contending {Jourmd 

* It is interesting to notioe that Koetachau (* Bibelcitate bei 
Origenes,* Z.f, w. ThBol. p. SSlff.) has recently expressed his 
agreement with the opinion of Oriesbach and Hort {Jntr. 
1 249 ; cf. Nestle, Intr. p. 186 ff.) that Origen * never made any- 
thinff like a recension of the New Testament* 

t Intr. to Barnard’s CUmmt, etc. p. xviii : * Let us come out 
Of the land of 'Egypt, which speaks (as OlemenPs quotations 
diow) with such doubtful authority, and let us see whether the 
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of Thcol. Studies, vol. iL p. 602) that ‘ the agree- 
ment — wlicn tliey do agree — of the two great 
pillars of the “ Western ” text, the African Latin 
and the Sinai Syriac, can hardly be explained 
away as due to any identity of tlieir immediate 
source. Both may have first seen the light, it is 
true, in some jiart of Northern Syria, and both 
may have been produced within the limits of the 
same generation ; but that is the only extent to 
which a common origin can be ascrib^ to them, 
and it is not enough to qualify seriously the 
weight of their consentient testimony.* It is, 
however, more than enough, if any part of Northern 
Syria is really to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin Version, to w^eaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Burkitt’s argument. For tlie agree- 
ment of two parts, even allowing them to be 
difierent parts, of Northern Syria, is a very poor 
substitute for the agreement 'of East and West, 
of Carthage and Edessa.* We shall require at 
least some clear internal evidence to induce us to 
go to ‘some part of Northern Syria* for a surer 
foundation than KB for the text of the Go.«pels. 
In fact the ultimate appeal must lie, as Dr. Hort’s 
words (§ 373) indicate, and Dr. Westcott’s words * 
(Intr.^ p. 328) state expressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Readings of the opposing groups. 
Judged by thb standard, if the readings of List 
VI IL prove, as the present writer thinks they w’ill, 
to be a fair sample of the whole, it is extremely 
unlikely that more than a ver}'^ few of the readings 
of k Syr-.sr27i w ill ultimately make good their claim 
to a pla(;e in the text. E.g. Mk 10* the omission 
of ^puraiot may with considerable probability be 
regarded as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whole list, least of all the insertion of eUij, Mt 5-. 

83. On the whole, then, there seems no reason to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ‘Western’ text will in 
the end "be found to upset the estimates formed 
by WH of the relative importance of the difter- 
eiit groups of textual autlioiities, or to modify in 
more than a mere handful of passages the judg- 
ments which they formed on individual readings. 

84. As this article is drawing to its conclubion the 
news comes in rapid succession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the textual 
controversies of the nmeteenth century. Funda- 
mentally as the present writer difiers from the 
position taken up b}" Prebendaiy Miller in Jiis pub- 
lished works on Textual Criticism, and strangely 
as be seems to him to have overlooked or failed to 
understand the plainest statements put forward 
on the other side, he must not close this article 
without a warm tribute of admiration for his un- 
>vearied industry, his enthusiasm for his subject, 
and his profound conviction of the sacredness of 
the cause which lie felt called to defend. 

The loss of Dr. Westcott will naturally be felt 
most keenly in spheres of Christian thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textual Criticism. But 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
w'itness borne to the intrinsic importance of the 

ajp^ement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
give us a surer basis upon which to establish our text of the 
G081H‘1 s.’ 

* His words are: ‘The discover}' of the Sinaitic MS of the 
Old Svriac raises the question whether the combination of the 
okiest types of the 8>riac and Latin texts can outweigh the 
combination of the primary Greek texts. A careful examina- 
tion of the passages in whicn Syr-sin and k are arra} ed against 
kB would point to this conclusion.’ The best comment on the 
last sentence is supplied by the specimens of Dr. Westoott’s 
habitual method of working, as shown in the introductions to 
bis commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. It does not, as Nestle seems to 
think (Intr, p. 923^ involve a sumnder at discretion to the 
authority of Syr-sm and k. It simply calls for a sy^matic 
compariMn of the distinctive readings of the rival groups before 
a final judgment is passed on their respective morita 
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Btudy by the fact that it occupied so large a share 
of the time and attention of such a man. The fact 
that the writing of the Introduction fell to Dr. 
Hort has prevented scholars generally from realiz- 
ing the nature and the extent of Dr. Westcott’s 
share in that wonderful monument of the labour of 
28 years. The minds and methods of the two fellow- 
workers \rere remarkably distinct, and well htted 
to check and complement each other. And their 
work is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in weaker hands w’ork 
on the same principle mmht tend to become, a 
mere compromise appreciably feebler and weaker 
than either scholar would have produced independ- 
ently. 

All the time the present writer was en^ged on 
this article he was looking forward to the day when 
he could present it to Dr. Westcott as some acknow- 
ledgment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati- 
tude that has been accumulating for 24 years, 
and gather from his kind but searching criticism 
what measure of success had attended this attempt 
to expound and illustrate the principles on which 
he and his ^at collaborator had worked. Now 
he can only inscribe it with reverence and aflei'tion 
to their memory. Christian scholarship Avill for 
all time be the richer for the example of their 
‘implicit contidence in all truth’ and their ‘guile- 
less workmanship ’ (/wfr. § 425). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

VERSIONS (ENGLISH).— Owing to the length 
of the subject, it may be found convenient to 
divide it into the following sections: (i.) An^lo- 
Saxon ; (ii.) Anglo-Norman ; (iii.) Wyclifite ; (iv.) 
Reformation period; (v.) Puritan; (vi.) Eliza- 
bethan; (vii.) Roman Catholic; (viii.) The 
‘ Authorized ’ and its successors ; (ix. ) The ‘ Re- 
vised’ ; (x.) The ‘American Revised.’ 

i Anglo-Saxon.— At the head of this period it 
is usual to place Caedmon (t c. 680), although he 
did not, properly speaking, translate any part 
of the Bible. The work ascribed to him is 
an alliterative poem, in which he paraphrases 
the Scripture account of tlie chief events in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperfect, treats of portions of the 
life of Christ. His stoiy is picturesquely told by 
Bede (HE iv. xxiv.), — now, from a servant, he 
became a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda; and how, when bidden to exercise his 
newly found gift of song, he burst forth into a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the subNtance of this hymn. On the 
margin of some MSS of Bede a short West-Saxon 
poem of nine lines is found, purporting to be the 
original. At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
XJniv. Lib. Kk. v. 16) the verses are found in the 
Northumbrian dialect ; and, as this would be 
Caedmon’s owm tongue, it has been considered to be 
the older form. But whether any of these is the 
original vernacular of Caedmon, or only a retrans- 
lation from Bede’s Latin, cannot be pronounced 
with certainty. The hymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of tlie poems, and 
hence doubts have been thrown on the Caedmonian 
authorship of the latter.* The poems exist, so far 
as is known, in one manuscript only (Bodleian, 
Junius xL). It was nven by Archbishop Ussher 
to Francis Dujon, or Junius, librarian of the Earl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1655, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 

* See the edition of Bede’s works by Plummer, 1896, vol. ii. 
p. 252, where the question is ably di8CU8«ed, and F. Graz’s 
Beiiragt zur Textkritik der aogencmnten Ca^edmonschen Genesis, 
Kdnigsbetg, 1896. An interesting study of this ' Milton of our 
lorefatbera* will be found in B. 8. Watson’s Ccedmon, the first 
Bnfflith Poet, 1876, 


jamin Thorpe in 1832, and again published by 
Grein in his Bibliot/ick in 1857. A i^iort passage 
from Thorpe’s literal rendering, on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s chastisement, will give some 
notion of Csedmon’s style— 

* To thee shall not be meal-mestk 
save the mountain’s grass, 
nor rest assigned : 
but thee the rain’s shower 
shall waken and chastise.* 

Bede (f 735) himself is known to have trans- 
lated portions of Scripture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in his General Prologue,* asserts 
that ‘ if worldli clerkis loken wel here croniclis and 
bokis, tiiei shulden fynde, that Bede translatide 
the bible.’ No authority, so far as is known to 
the present w'riter, can now be found for this 
statement. But Bede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Ecgbert (c. v.), that he had often trans- 
lated the Creed and Lord’s Prayer for uneducated 
priests.t And the touching passage is familiar to 
all, in which his biographer Cfuthbert descrilajs the 
end of his life aiq»roacliing, before he liad finished 
his version of St. John.iJ: It is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have escaped the 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (t 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Great an expressed conviction that his 
coile of civil laws must based uiK)n the revealed 
law of God. Acting on this conviction, he pre- 
faced his cotie of Saxon laws with a free trans- 
lation of the enactments in Ex 20-23, and of the 
letter sent by the ajHistles in Jerusalem, contained 
in Ac 15. His reason for the addition, at first 
sight apparently singular, of this passage from the 
NT, was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
lex tnlionis was modified by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In king Alfred’s translation there are 
some noticeable (>eculiarities. In Ex 20^^ ‘ for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,* for 
‘ (Dominus) he puts, not Dryktcn, the usual 

W’ord, but Crut : — ‘ for5am on .VI. dasuiii erlst 
lew’ohrte heofonas T eorSan.’ The explanation In 
that, in a contemporary Anglo-Saxon {xiem, Christ 
is made to describe how He created the earth ; 
and Dominns, in the Vulgate of the NT, is of 
coarse frequently used of Christ. Another sinmilai 
change is his transposition of a clause in the Fifth 
Commandment. He places ‘which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee’ directly after ‘thy father and 
thy mother,’ apparently wishing to take * land ’ in 
the general sense of earth, and so removing the 
limitation. A third alteration is made at the end 
of Ac 15**. In the Latin text followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause : ‘ et quod vobis 
non vultis fieri, non faciatis aliis.’ Tnis is duly 
rendered : ‘ 1 3e w'illen |?8et o5ro men 6ow ne 
don, ne do6 ^e 6set o)>rum monnum ’ ; ‘ and w hat 
ye would that other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men.’ § 

Besides these, there are extant various MSS by 
unknowrn authors, containing Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of the Psalms and of the Gospels. One such 
version of the Psalter, contained m a MS found 
in the National Library of Paris about the be- 

* Forshall and Madden’s Introduction, p. 69. 

t * Propter quod et ipse miiltis ssspe sacerdotibus idiotis base 
utraque, et symbolum uulclicet et dominicam orationem, in 
linguam Anglorum translatam optuli.’ 

{ See Appendix ii. to vol. i. of Plummer’s edition. A difA- 
culty is caused, as the editor points out, by the reading of the 
St. Qallen MS, which appears to make B^e’s translation extend 
only to Jn 6ii>. Such a limitation spoils the sequel of the story ; 
unless we understand it to mean that the tran^tor had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptoms of his illness came 
upon him. 

$ See The Legal Code of jEJfred the Great, ed. by Professor 
Milton Haight Turk, Boston (U.S.A.), 1898, pp. 88-87. The 
explanations given in the text are from Professor Turl^ who in 
turn acknowledges his indebtedness to the late Dr. F. J. A 
Hort. 
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^ning of this century, has been thought to be, 
m part at least, the work of Aldhelm (f 709), 
bishop of Sherborne. If so, it would be as early as 
, the 7tn century. There seems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early as his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse. It was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Thorpe in 18.35.* Two other 
versions were published— one edited by Spelman 
in 1640, and the other by Stevenson in 1843.t 

Of the Gospels, in like manner, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS — one by 
Archbishop Parker, in 1571 ; another by Marshall, 
rector of Lincoln College, in 1665 ; and the third 
by Thorpe, in 1842.:t It had been a complaint 
of scholars that no proper estimate could be 
formed, from these detacdied publications, of the 
relative value of the original MSS, or their re- 
lation to one another.§ This cause of complaint 
has now been removed. In the edition of the 
Gospels just referred to, put forth by Skeat,|i not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
are ascertained. Two well-known ‘glosses’ are 
also included in this collection — the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Book, and the Kush worth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a verbatim rendering in 
Anglo-Saxon. The date of the Latin text of the 
Lindisfarne is, roughly speaking, about A.D. 700 ; 
that of its ‘ gloss,’ the work of a priest named 
Aldred, some tw'o and a half centuries later. The 

lofc-s in the Rush worth MS (so called from its 

onor) is derived from the Lindisfarne. In a note 
at the end of St. John’s Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the gloss (in this case little more 
than transcriViers) are given : Fa?rmen, or Farman, 
a jiriest of Harewood in Yorkshire, and Owun.f 
It ib obvious that, from the nature of its construc- 
tion, a word for w’ord gloss can scarcely be called 
a translation. 

Before leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a brief 
mention should be made of the metrical version, 
witli many abri<lgments and omissions, of the 
Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua. Judges, 
Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maccabees, the 
work of ^Ifric, Abbot of Peterborough in 1(X)4, 
and Archbishop of York in 1023. What remains of 
this version was published in 1698 b^* Ed^vard 
Thwaites, at Oxford, under the title Heptateiichus, 
Liber lob, et Erangelium Eirodemi, etc. It was 
reprinted by Thorpe in 1834, in his Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica, and still more recently by Grein 
in his Bibliothek. This version, like all those pre- 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.** 

* See the Preface to Forshall and Madden’s Wveliflte Bible, 
p. i, and Monibert's Englith Versianst p. 9, where a specimen 
of the translation is friven. 

t See .Moulton’s History cf the English p. 8. In 1885 

the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss, so 
called from its being contained in the Cotton MS Vespasian 

A. 1) was edited by Henry Sweet for the Early English Text 
Society. Its date ia the first half of the 9th century. The text of 
a later one, the Eadwine Canterbury Psalter, was alao edited 
lor the same Society by F. Harsley in 18S8. 

t Forshall and Madden, as before. 

§ Westcott, History of the English Bible, 1872, p. 6, n. 2. 

li The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Sascon, Northwnbrian, and Old 
Mercian versions, ed. by the Bev. Walter W, Skeat . . . 1871- 
1877, 4to. 

% These particulars are taken from Skeat’s edition. See also 
the Preface of Forshall and Madden. With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considers the C.C.C. Cambridge MS (No. 140X 
the Bodleian (441), and the Cottonian (Otho C. 1), to be 
practically duplicate copies of an unknown original The MS 
in the Camb. Univ. Libr. (IL 2. 11) is closely akin, perhaps a 
little later. This evidence is of value as pointing to the exist- 
ence of a common Anglo-Saxon version. 

** A specimen of ^Ifric’s translation will be found at p. 16 of 
Mombert’s English Versions, See also Eadie’s English Bible, 
vol. i. pp. 16, 16. In the Handbook for the Wyclit Exhibition, 
arrange by Sir B. BL Thompson, 18842p. 4, there is a descrip- 
tion of an early 11th cent MS of ^fric (Cotton, Claudius 

B. iv.); and also, at p. 1, a fuU account of the predous 
* Duhaui Book,’ mentioned above. 
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It is a diaracteristio of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, in the versions 
described, that it prefers rendering foreign words, even though 
clumsily, to retaimng and aasimilating them. Thus * centurion * 
becomes * hundred-man,’ * disciple’ ’ leoming-cnibt,’ Sparable* 
‘bigspel,* ‘ sabbath '* reste-d»g,’ ‘treasurj'* ‘gold-h6^’ and 
80 on.* It will be borne in mind, also, that the Latin text from 
which these versions have been made is not the Vulgate as we 
have it, but in some cases the earliest of Jerome’s revisions, in 
others the Vetus Itala.i 

ii. Anolo-Nobman. — During the three cen- 
turies tliat elapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national life and char- 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vernacular translations. Apart 
from the sudden disruption in government, and 
the diversion of men’s thoughts to war rather 
than religion or literature, the infusion of Norman- 
French, with its swifter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the infiux of the Rhone into 
the Sa6ne, w'oiild tend to check the formation of a 
common literary tongue. The native strength of 
the invaded language prevailed in the long mn ; 
but for a while, as all know, the Norman-French 
remained the language of the court, the school, 
the bar, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottage. A collateral result of 
this .state of things was, that the educated classes 
were the more readily satisfied with Latin, as the 
language for religious use ; while the need, or the 
possibility, of devotional books in one common 
native tongue was less and less thought of. * 

Yet even in this period, as Forsl^fl and liladden 
have pointed out, the Anglo-Normans had trans- 
lated into their own dialect, before the year 12U0, 
the Psalter and Canticles of the Church in prose. § 
More remarkable still, they are said to have exe- 
cuted in this country a prose translation into their 
o\m tongue of the entire Bible. |i Metrical para- 
phra.ses of Scripture stories, such as are mund 
m the Ormtilum,! would help to keep alive a 
knowledge of Holy Writ. 

It will sutiice, "however, here to give a short 
account of tw’o works, both belonging to the first 
half of the 14th cent. ; of one of which it is said 
that it is ‘ the earliest version in English prose 
of anj’ entire liook of Scripture.’ Both are prose 
ver&ions of the Psalms. The author of the first is 
commonly believed to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Schorlianil, of whom we have a number of 
English poems remaining. William himself was 
probably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent. 
Shoreham, presumably his native place, is between 
four and live miles from Sevenoaks. When the 
rectoiy of Chart Sutton, in Kent, was inmropriated 
by M’alter Raynolds, Archbishop of Cfanterbury 
from 1313 to 1327, to Leeds priorj’, William of 
Shoreham liecame its first vicar. ** In this capacity, 
like an earlier George Herbert, he poured forth his 

* See Bosworth and Warini^’s Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels, ISCo, p. xviL 

t Moulton, The English Bible, p. 9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring:, before, Pref. p. x,.where examples are given. 

t See Traill’s Social England, voL ii. (1894) p 538, and Free- 
man’s Norman Congrust, v. p. 508. 

ft Pre^face, p. iii. They refer, in evidence, to Gotten MS Nero 
0. iv.. Trinity Coll Camb. MS R. 17. 1, and others. 

Ii Jb. The editors refer to the Catalogue des MSS/ranfois de 
la BMiotMqxte du Roi, by M. Alexis Paulin Paris ; in vol. i. 
pp. 1-3 of which is a description of a MS (No. 6701) entitled 
Iradu^ion liltirale de kt Sa%fite Bible. M. Paris thinks that 
the writing and dialect of the MS, which is assigned to the 14th 
cent., prove it to have been ’ ex^t^ en Angleterre.’ The other 
two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord- 
ing to M. Paris {Catalogue, t. viL pp. 183, 200), only * traductions 
en vers ’ from the Bible. 

The Ormulum, so called from its author Ormin, or Orm, an 
Augustinian canon of the 12th cent., was edited by B. M. White 
(Snd ed. 1S78 )l Notes on its spelling will be found in an edition 
of the History ofUieHoly Rood, by A. S. Napier (Early English 
Text Society), 1894. 

*« Thesep^rticularsare taken from the Preface to The ReUgious 
Poems vf William de Shoreham, edited for the Perew Society 
bv Thonuts Wright, 1840. W^ht’s text is criticisM in manj 
passages byKonrath in his Beitrage twr ErVUkmmg wad Teftb 
krttft det W. von Sehorham, Berlin, 1878. 
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Bonl in verse. So far as is known, his poems are 
contained in one solitary manosoript/ which also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in English 
of this pericM. Whether the two productions are 
to be referred to the same author, has been made 
a matter of question. That the poems are the 
w*ork of William of Shoreham, is not doubted. 
His name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought suiiicient evi- 
dence of unity of authorship, under the circum- 
stances, that tne handwriting is the same through- 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that 
the dialect in which the version of the Psalter is 
ynitten is not Kentish, as ‘Schorhams* would 
naturally be, but Midland, t 

The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
verses of Ps 56 (in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge of the style of the version 

Miterere meit dewt^ quoniam coneuteauit me homo : tota die 
itnptignant diabolue tribulauU tne. Haue mercy on me, eod, 
for man hah defouled me. pe fende trubled me, fe^tand alday 
ojayne me. Cbnetiloauerunt me initniei mei tota die, qtioniam 
mwti beUantes erant aduertum me. ilyn enemy s defouled 
m[e] alday, for many were fe3tand ojaina me. Ab aecendtne 
diei timebo te : ego uero in te eperabo, T ehal drede he f ram be 
hejt of he daye : T for sohe ehal hope in he. In deo laudabo 
eernumes neot in deo eperaui: non tinUbo quid faeiat michi 
humana earo. Hii ahal hery my wordes, what manes flesshe doh 
to me. Tota die mala uerba mea exeerabantwr : aduereum me 
omneeeogitaeioneteorwninmiUum. Alday he wicked acurseden 
myn wordes ojains me : alle her houtes ben in iuel. InhaJbi- 
tabumt m imfemo db abeeondent ee ibi. ipai ceUeaneum meum 
obaeruubunt. Hii shul wonen in helle, and her hii shul hiden 
hem, and hii shul kepen mid foulein^. Stout auetinuerunt .i. 
temptauenint animam memrtt p^ ulo aaluoa /aeerea eoa A in 
iratuapopuloaiato8eotiatringeaA.ad\ien&hiB. Ashiitempteden j 
my soule for nouat, h^u shalt make hem sauf and 30U shalt 
hnnge to nou^t pes folkes in hye Dene, uUam meam 
annunUaui tib% : poauiati lacrimaa meaa in etmapetitu f uo. Ha, 
god, ich telde my lyf to he : )k>u laidest min teres in hj STStt 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the author- 1 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shoreham’s, there is none regarding that assigned 
to Richard Rolle of Hampole (t 1349). Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxford by Thomas de 
Nevile, archdeacon of Burliam. At the age of 
nineteen, obeying an inward impulse, he left the 
university, and TOcame a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doncaster. § His commentary is devotional and 
metical, and, as such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in his notes on the Bible. The following 
specimens will show his method, which is to set 
down, after each verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add his own 
comments : — 


Ps 1851 ConfitemitU Domino quoniam bonua : quoniam tn I 
atemum miaerieordia eiua. € Shrifls til lords for he is gode: I 
tor withouten end the mercy of him. Q Grete louyng of this 
psslme is sbewyd in panklypomenon,! where it is red. that 
when the sunnys of Israel bera to loue god and sey oonJUemini 
domino.* the ioy of god fulmde goddis hous. also nere is the 
presens of goddis grace, if hit be purlr seyd. loue we god here 
that we may loue him with aungels : his louying is our fode. 
f<Mr DO delite is like it. 

* No. 17,876 of the Additional MSS in the British Museum. It 
is on veUum, 7f by in. in sise. A memorandum by the late 
Sir F. Madden, on the liy-leaf, relates the curious adventures 
through whidi the MS passed before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1849. The writer notes also the 
resemblanoe of the version of the Plalter to that in a MS in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dablin, ascribed to John Hyde. 

t Bekrdge, as before, p. 1. It was, however, a tendency of 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absorb collateral dialects into itself ; 
and possibly some who spoke Kentish might write Mercian. 
See a passage quoted from John de Traviaa in Traill's iSoetof 
England, ii. p. 538. 

t The English of this passage was given ae a specimen in the 
Guide-book to the Wyciif Eidiibition, before mentioned, p. 10. 
We have inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, foL 60. It 
is noticeable how much it differs from the Vulgate. 

I See the edition of The PaalUr or Paalma of Danid and 
eartain Cantielea ... by Bichard Bkdle, of Hampole, ed. by 
H. R Bramley, 1884, p. v. The MSS used tw the editor are 
Univ. ColL MS hdv. ; Sidney Sussex OolL MS A 6. 8; sad the 
Laudian MB 286. 

I Chrcmkles. The reference is to 2 Oh T^. 


Ps 186^ Super Jlumina bahilonia illie aedimua <9 deuimua: 
dum reeordaremwr agon. € Ahouen the flodes of habllon thar 
we sat and gret: whils we vmthou^t* of syon. C fflodis of 
babilon are all thinges that are lufid here, and pasais, that holy 
men beholdis and forsakes, sittand ahouen thaim. & gretis 
thair oun pilgr^’inage & thair synne. that are rauysht In til 
the flodis. whils the! thjmk of syon. that is, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, hot all that ioy is to gedur. worldis mei 
gretis. hot noust hot for tynol of thair godes or thaii 
frendis. as thei ioy noujt hot in thair welth. ilk man shal 
grete. hot tbinkand of sy<ni. 

iii. WvcLlFlTE. — To understand aright the 
Biblical lal^urs of Wyciif and those who worked 
witli him, we must take a brief surv^ of the 
events amidst which he grew up, and try to 
discern their general drift. 

The reign of Edward m. is often described m 
one of outward glory and prosperity. It was so in 
part, but it was much more (the latter part of it, 
at least) a period of upheaviJ and slow-working 
revolutionary movements. It was a period in 
which the sentiment of national independence be- 
came more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religious matters. In 1338 the German electors 
asserted their right to choose a king, whose title 
should not need confirmation bv the pope.t The 
‘captivity’ of the papacy itself, when from 1378 
to 1409 an anti -Rome was fixed at Avignon, 
tended materially to strengthen this sentiment. 
The claims of a spiritual sovereignty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spot just outsiae the French 
frontier, became perceptibly weakened, as regards 
England at least, in a country which regarded 
France as its natural enemy. Evidence of the 
growth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 
passing of the Statute of Provisors in 1351, of the 
Ordinance of Prsemnnire in 1353, and of the for- 
midable statute bearing that name in 1393. The 
great battles of the reim, and its great calamity 
of the Black Death, Mth, rightly interpreted, 
taught the same lesson. At Cre^y and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over- 
I threw the feudal chivalry of France ; the yeoman's 
cloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, wiiich ceased 
; only after it had swept away half the entire popu- 
lation, those of the working classes who were left, 
whether as labourers in the fields or handicrafts- 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of labourers could prevent them from 
demanding and obtaining higher wages. For the 
next thirty years the struggle went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it culminated in the 
Peasant Revolt, and in the scenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

This spirit of the age is seen reflected in the two 
poets wno, with Wy ciif, are the greatest names 
m its literature. William Langland, bom about 
1332, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no nohle, but a peasant. Piers the Plowman, who 
* rises, in the poet’s conception, from being only a 
representative English laMurer, to the type of 
Christ himself.’:}: And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the creative hand of 
Chaucer, the one drawn with the finest and most 
loving touch, the ‘ poure persoun of a tonne, ^ was 
a ploughman’s brother. 

Of John Wyciif himself, at least for the earlier 
pa^ of his life, but few facts are known with cer- 
tainty. He was a Yorkshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ came from the vill^e of Wyclif-on- 
Tees. That he entered Oxford is certain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balliol College, a 
college founded not long before by a neighbouring 

* Thought about. So umgang, with the prefix uaed as in 
German. 

t Traill, SookU England, iL p. 169. t Ib. p. 226. 

I Collectanea, ii. 829. For the claims of a auppooed * Spreas- 


weir to be his birthplace, see the Introduction to Wyoliff 
Englieh Worha, by F. D. Matthew, 1880, p. i 
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family, the Balliols of Barnard Castle, it may be 
reasonably concluded that this was the place of 
his education. In 1360 he became, as has just 
been said, Master of Balliol ; and in 1361 he was 
presented to the rectory of Fillingham in Lincoln- 
shire, resigning his M^tership soon after. This 
living he exchanged, in 1368, for that of Ludgers 
hall in Buckinghamshire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyclif ap- 
pointed by Archbishop Islip, in 1365, warden of 
nis secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful.* In 1366 his pen was employ^ in the 
service of Parliament, which had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban Y. for payment of arrears of 
the annual triWte first imposed on king John. 
On this occasion he terms himself * peculiaris regis 
dericus.' t In 1371 he advocated the proposid that 
the revenues of the Church should oe subject to 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominatea on a com- 
mission appointed to confer with the pope’s repre- 
sentatives at Bruges about the exercise of papal 
Provisions.:}; In his protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent his mind may well have been stirred by 
what he saw, to speculate ' de optimo statu eccle- 
sise,’ as More’s was, when on a similar mission on 
secular business, in the same region, to speculate 
* de optimo statu reipublicaj.’ The embassy was a 
fruitless one. Possibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices, Wyclif was jiresented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of Lutterworth ; where, having resigned 
Ludgershall, he remained till his death. 

In 1377 came the first open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Church. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at 
St. Paul’s on Feb. 19th. But the prosecution was 
really a political one, aimed at John of Gaunt, 
through Wyclif, and the proceedings came to 
nothing. Papal bulls then arrived, requiring his 
prosecution on nineteen specified articles. For a 
time these were suspended owing to the death of 
Edward ill. in June of the same year. But in the 
spring of 1378 he appeared at Lambeth to stand 
his trial. Once more, however, the prosecution 
was arrested, this time by the infiiience of the 
Princess of Wales, widow of the Black Prince. § 
In 1382 he had a stroke of paralvsis, from which 
he partially recovered. But on innocents’ Day, 
1384, he was again struck down, while engaged in | 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 
year. 

Such are the bare outlines of Wyclif s life. It 
would seem that one of the subjects most in his 
thoughts, suggested in part, no doubt, by the 
events through which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or dominion. By what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the secular governor, claim the power 
he exercis^? Was that ‘lordship’ dependent, in 
any way, on his own personal character ? Did it 
involve a reciprocity of service ? The theories he 
formed appear to have been suggested by the 
at Pauperte Salmtoris of Rich«^ Fitz Rateh, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1360.11 But 
in the mind of Wyclif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, but became actively aggres- 
sive principles. One of his propositions was : 
‘Quoa ad verum dominium seculare requiritur 
institia dominantis, sic quod nullus in peccato 

* F D. Matthew inclines to the view that he was. See the 
Introduction as before, p. iv, n. Sir E. M. Thompson, in the 
account of Wvolif prefixed to the Guide-book before referred to, 
thinks the evidence for it conclusive. 

t Compare the title ‘ dericus specialissimus domini reins,'’| 
borne by Philip Bepyngdon. It appears to mean king’s 
chaplain, and not, as some think, a special derk or com- 
missioner. 

t ^hho^onttihUioruU History^ 1880, ii. p. 468. 

I See ^e Preface to B. L. Poole’s edition of the de Dominio, 
1890, pp. xxxiv-xxxvL 


mortali est dominus alicuius rei.’* From this 
great principle, which Wyclif intentionally made 
a prelude to his Summa in Theologia, the line of 
action he subsequently followed may in large 
measure be deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be unjust dominion— 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Eurojie at the time. 

Asa justification of this course of conduct, since 
ecclesiastical authority was adverse to him, he fell 
back upon the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
'Word of God, he believed, would support him in 
his j^sition, though the religious orders might 
assail him, and archbishops condemn. Hence he 
began to lay stress on the importance of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
be able to read it in their own tongue. In his 
tract on fhe Pastoral Office, probably written not 
later than 1378,t he pleads for an English trans- 
lation. After instancing the mft of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome’s making a 
translation of the Bible, he continues : ' Also the 
wurthy reume of fraunse, not-uith-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translafid the bible and the gospels 
vrith othere trewe sentensis of doctours out of 
latejm in-to freynsch, why shulden not engliysche 
men do so? as lordis of englond han the bible in 
freynsch, so it were not ayehus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliysch ; 
for thus goddis lawe wolde be betere knowun & 
more trowid for onehed of wit (believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord be b^twixe reumes.’ t 

At what precise date Wyclif began himself to 
supply this want, we have not the means of know- 
ing. No doubt, his thoughts had long been turned 
to it. But the genuineness of what is commonly 
cited as his first work in this field, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
called in question. At any rate, by the year 1380 
he was busily occupied wulh the task of trans- 
lating the NT, while a fellow-worker, Nicholas of 
Hereford, § was engaged upon the OT. Hereford’s 
work, of which the ori^nal MS is extant, breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a verse. Bar 3®^. 
The cause of this sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to be a summons to appear before a 
synod of preaching friars, served upon Hereford 
in 1382, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, which ended m his being excom- 

* Ib. p. xlvii. For the evidence that the de Dominio is 
800 p xxii 

^ English works^ ed. by F. D. Matthew, pp. 405, 420. The 
editor makes no doubt that this isWyclifs own composition. 
In another tract, on the Office of Curates, probably not by 
Wyclif himself, but by one of his school (>5. p. 14i;), the lan- 
miasre used is very decisive. Speaking of the opposite party, 
we writer says : * thei crien opynly that seculer men schullen 
not entirmeten (meddle! hem of the ^pspel to rede it in heir 
modir tonge, but heere her gostl y fadra preohe h do after hem 
in alle tbingis ; but this is expresly ayenst goddis techynge.* 

X Mr. Matthew suggests (p. 530) that the French translation 
referred to in this passage may be that described by M. Paris. 
See above, p. 237^ note R. Bender, in his Der Rfformator 
Johann Wieklif, 1884, pp. 11-20, collects the passages, from 
Foxe and others, wtdeh seem to indicate the existence of 
vernacular Bibles in England before Wyclif s time. But if any 
such had been known to Wyclif, his argument in Mie text 
would have lost its force. 

I Nicholas of Hereford was an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen’s, with which ooll^ Wyclif also is said to have been 
connected. He was implicated in the confession of John Ball 
in 1881. Throughout the Lent of 1382 he was preaching xeal- 
ously at the University Church in support of Wyclif s doctrines ; 
but on June 15tii was suspended from all public functions. On 
July Ist, failing to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated. 
From this sentence he appealed to the pope, and set out for 
Rome. Hence probably the sudden termination of his mann- 
Bcript work, before referred to. More than once he narrowly 
escaped being handed over to the secular power. At length, 
after being, according to Foxe, grievously tormented in &It- 
wood Castle, he recanted, probably in 1391. He afterwards 
himself sat in judgment on heretics, was treasurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1397, and died in the Carthusian monastery of St. 
Anne, Coventry, somewhere about 1420.— Bee B. L. Pooled 
article in the Diet, of Nat. Biography, 
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municated on July Ist. Who continued and 
iinished the OT * we do not know. It w’ould 
no doubt be under Wyclifs su^rintendence ; but 
it was in this year that he hod his first seizure of 
illness, and it is difficult to believe that he could, 
single-handed, have finished his own NT work, 
and also what was wanting of Hereford’s. It is 
hsual, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the OT. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defects naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a complete revision necessary. 
This was at once taken in hand ; but, before it 
could be finished, death removed the master mind. 
A faithful disciple of Wyclif, John PupYcy,t car- 
ried on the worK, and, somewhere nlxmt 1388, the 
whole task of revision -was accomplished. 

In a lengthy ‘ Prolog ’ to the (JT thus revised. 
Purvey states the principles by which he had been 
guided. Out of a charitable desire, he says, 
‘to saue alle men in our rewme (realm), whiche 
God wole haue sauid, a symple creature hadde 
myche trauaile, with diuerse felawis and helperis,:}; 
to gedere manie elde bihlis, and othere doctouris, 
and comune glosi8,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumdel (somewhat) trewe.* He then describes the 
process of revision, as the workers compared the 
version made with *4he glose,’ and other doctors, 
‘and speciali Lire|| on the elde testament, that 
helpide fnl myche in this werke.’ A third time 
their performance ivas tested, by a reference to 
grammarians and early writers, in order to settle 

* It should be remembered that, according to the arrange- 
ment of the books of the OT in the Vulgate, the portion remain- 
ing after Baruch is not large — Ezekiel, Daniel (with its con- 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

t The important part taken by Purvey in Wyclif’s great work 
makes some particulars of his life desirable. He is said to have 
been a native of Lathbury in Buckinghamshire, bom about 
1354. Wyclifj it will be remembered, was at one time rector of 
Ludgershall m that county. During Wyclifs residence at 
Lutterworth, Purvey was closely associated with him, and, after 
his master’s death, went, as one of the itinerant preachers, to 
Bristol, a city in s.^npathy with the new movement. Proceed- 
ings were taken i^nst him by the Bishop of Worcester, and in 
he was imprisoned. In 1400-1 he was brought before Con- 
vocation, and recanted. In August 1401 he was presented to 
the vicarage of West Hyihe in Kent ; but, his mind being ill at 
ease, he resigned it in Oct. 1403. In 1421 we find him again 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. He was alive in 1427, 
after which nothing seems known of him.— See the article by 
J. W. Hales in the Diet, of Nat. Biography^ vol. xlviL p. 52. 

t Who these helpers were we can only conjecture. The three 
following were noted adherents of Wyclif at the time, and it is 
not improbable that one or more of them had a hand in ^e 
work :-^ohn Aston, or Ashton, is said to have been of Merton 
Collie, Oxford. If Wyclif was seneschal of Merton, this in^ht 
account for their friendship. In 1382 he was conspicuous as 
one of Wyclifs itinerant preachers. In that year, along with 
Lawrence Be<ieman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Bepyngdon, 
he was summoned to appear at Blackfriars, in London, ^ore 
Archbishop Courtney. By a royal patent, July 13th, he was 
expelled from his university. On Nov. 27th he recanted but 
we find him again denounced se a Lollard, and prohibited from 
preaching. 

Lawrence Bedeman, othertHse Stevine, was an Oxford man, 
like bis companions, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
Exeter College. It fared with him, in 1382, as with Aston. 
Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, took proceedings against him 
for his conduct as an itinerant preacmer in Cornwall. After 
making his submission, he became rector of Lifton, Devonshire, 
and a'ss there as late as 1410. 

Philip of Bepyngdon was probably a native of Bepton. He 
was educated at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, and before 1382 was 
an Augustinian canon of St. Mary de Pri6, Leicester. Like 
HerefonL he was a vigorous upholder of Wyclifs tenets in ser- 
mons at Oxford. When exposed to the some trial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, becoming afterwards a great favourite 
with Henry iv., with the style of *olericus speciallssimoi 
dominl Henrici,’ and in 1404-6 being made Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept. 18th, 1406, he was created a cardinal by 
Gregory zn., and died in 1424.— See the articles by O. U 
King^ord and R. L. Poole in the Diet, of Nat. Biography. 

I ^e gUma ordifutriat or * oomune glose,* was the work of 
Walafrid Strabo, about a.d. 840. The interlinear gloss was 
later. 

V Nicolaus de Lyra, so called from the place of his birth in 
Normandy, was a converted Jew. Hence the special value 
attached to his commentary on the Old Testament He died 
at Paris in 184a 
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the preciae use and meaning of words and phrasea 
Ana yet once again there was a final scrutiny, bj 
a committee, as we slioiild say, when there weri 
present ‘ manie gode felawis ond kynnyngo at the 
correcting of the traiitilacioun.’ * 

That the work, after so much preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us. Purvey’s revision appears to have aimed 
chiefly at making the rendering more idiomatic, 
both m respect of the vocabulary and the construc- 
tion of sentences. In particular, too close an 
imitation of the participial construction of the 
].iatin had often led the earlier translators into 
ditficulties. ‘ Wyclifs own part,* says a competent 
judge, t ‘offends less in tins respect than Here- 
ford’s ; but the work of each neetfed anglicizing or 
englishing ; and this w'as the improvement Purvey 
set himself to carry out ’ A few examples will 
make this clearer. It should l>e jjremised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, but that, as Purvey himself says, the 
text of the Vulgate was then in a bad state. ‘ The 
comune Latin biblis,’ he declares, ‘ han inore neile 
to be correctid, as manie as I haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bihle late translatid.’ This 
was particularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome’s version of which was not use<l iii^ the 
sendees of the Church, ‘ but another transhicioiin 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kuniiyng 
and holynesse than Jerom hadde.’ 

In Ex 7® the maltfiei of the Vulgate is rendered * the clei>en 
of deuels to doon yu’el ’ by Hereford ; ‘ witchis ’ b.\ Purvey. 

Jos 1(P7 * lurking in the speiunk of the cite’ (IL); ‘hid in 
the denne of the eitee’ (P.). 

Jg 5 ® Maledieite terrcBt ‘curse ye to the loond’ (H.) ; * curse 
ye the lond ’(P.). 

Ps 77 (78)70 De poet fetantee aeeepit eum^ ‘fro the after 
berende blet he toe hym* (H.); ‘he took h}Tn fro bihynde 
scheep with lambrcn ’ (P.). 

Ps 1134 'The maunietis of Jentilis syluer and gold’ (H.), 
‘The svmulacris of hetheiie men hen siluer and gold’ (l\) 

Lk 1410 < Whan sum man of sittinge at the mete horl herd* 
(H.) ; * And whanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 
had herd ’(P.). 

Ro 1311 * And we witinge this tyme, for hour is now, vs for to 
zyse of slepe ’ (H.) ; ' And we knowen this that the our is 
now, that we rise fro sleep’ (P.).l 

Besides the general ‘ Prolog * alreat^ spoken of, 
there are separate prologues, some of tliein very 
short, to most of the tiooks of the OT and Nl. 
These are usually translated from St. Jerome. 
The order of books in the main foUow's tlie Vul- 
gate, but ‘Deeds’ (Acts) stands betw’een Heljrewa 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodiceans, in- 
serted after Colossians in the first version, was left 
out by Purvey. § The later version has al^o a 
number of mar^nal glosses or notes in place of 
the short textual insertions common in the earlier. 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textual or marginal, are not of a controversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not apj)ear to be any desire to use tliem for 
party purposes. Thus, on the passage relating tho 
mstitution of the Lord's Supper, a subject on 
which Wyclif’s views were elsewhere so strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neitlier is 
there on Mt 16^’’^, with the exception of a textual 

* Fonball and Madden, voL i. p. 57. The General Prologue 
fills 60 pages in this edition. It is strictly a prologue to the 
OT, haimy mentioning the NT, to which Pun'ey may have 
intended to prefix a similar prologue. 

t J. W. Hales, in the article before quoted. By the publica- 
tion in a convenient form of The Book of Job, PmUrntt . . . etc., 
from Hereford’s version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1881, 8voX 
Skeat has made it easy for the ordinary reader to form an 
opinion of Hereford’s style, though not as ne originally wrote. 

X The list of such passages may be easily extended from Eadle 
or Mombert 

$ As none of the volumes in ForshsU and Madden’s great 
edition has a table of contents, Skeat was at the trouble to 
compile one for a paper read by him at a meeting of the Philo- 
lorical Society, June 5th, 1896. He distinguishes the different 
used by toe editors in each part of todr work. See the 
TraneaeUoexe of the PhiMogieal Soeteby, 1896, p. 813 ff. 
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gloss, ox plaining DarUma as * the sone of culuer ’ 
(a dove). 

This being the case, one is perplexed to know on what mund 
Sir Thomas More should inveigh so bitterly against Wyclifs 
translation * In which translacyoun he purposely corrupted 
tile holy text, molycyously placyng thenn suche wordys aa 
myght in the reders eiys seme to the profe of such heresyes as 
he went about to sow ; which he not only set forth with his 
own translacyon of the b> ble, but also with certayne prologes 
and glosys which he made ther vpon.** Such prologues and 
glosses as we have do not answer this description. *The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England’ at the time, writes an 
unexceptionable witness,! * most certainly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now known as Wycliflte.’ l^me of 
these extant copies are shown, by the autographs and inacrip* 
tions they bear, to have belonged to high personages in Church 
and State. What is the explanation V A very dating one has 
been stsji^by Fftther Gasquet.! He endeavours to prove that 
the versions of which we have been speaking, those we call the 
Wycliiite, are not Wycliflte at all ; that we have been under a 
delusion all these years: that the heretical translation of the 
Hi ble due to Wyclif and his followers, if it ever existed, has 
completely disappeared ; and that what we possess under that 
name is neitiier more nor less than an authorized Catholic 
translation of the Hi ble. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested bv the evidence of Sir Thomas More, who 
declares that ' the whole byble was longe before his (Wyclifs) 
dayes by vertuous & well-lemed men translated into the 
eiiglysh tonge, & by good and godly peo]de with deuocx on & 
soliemes well & reuerently r^.’S In another well-known 
passage he speaks of having seen * Bibles fair and old.’ It is to 
tK* observed that More a))euks of 8U(‘h ortlnxiox versions as were 
kiiide long before Wyi-lifb dajb * The Bibles he has seen are \ 
old. That no authorized version a as made at, or after, l 
Wyclifs time, follows plainh, it would seem, from another ■ 
passais<> a little later on in this same JJmthnir. ‘And siirch* J 
liowe It huthe hapited that in all this win le god hath eytlu r not ' 
suffered or not proiiyded that anx good xertuous man hath had 
the mvmle in faythfull wyse to translate it, and ther vpon 
eyther the clergy or at the lest wyse some one bysshop to 
approue it, this <»n 1 nothviige tell.’ I! 

If, then, the orthodox English versions seen by More were | 
old ones ; if, as he implies, no fresh ones were made by authority 
from >N } clif’s day to his own, how is the fact to be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholic, while found, 
wholly or ia part, in nearix 200 MSS, should be found nuxxhere 
but in MSS written in or soon after W’yclifs time ? Why should 
the St vie, in every instance, fix the composition to the lost 
quarter of the 14th century ? What can have caused this sudden 
and prolific growth of orthodox Bibles just then, when no link 
is visible to connect them with an earlier stage? 

Father Gasquet’s paradox is a bold one, and, it ne^ not be 
said, ingeniously and forcibly defended. Hut, if it is priued 
untenable, the resorting to it will be one more testimony to the 
candour and good faith of the Wycliflte translation.^ 

iv. Kkfobmation Pkbiod.— T ht" centur>" that 
interventMi between the death of Wvelif and the 
birth of Tindale has been rightly called a century 
of preparation. For a time the .spread of Lrollard 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
hcet'cHco comhurendv in the reign of Henry iv., 
and the condemnation of unauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the Synod at C)\ford in 1408, threat- 
ened to be a deathblow to the hopes of Wyclifs 
followers. But the wave which had retreated for 
a while was soon to return with redoubled force. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1453 threw open to 
the Western world the treasures of Greek litera- 
ture. The invention of printing, about the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the new learning. In 1406 ** was 
bom one destined to be perhaps the greatest ex- 

S inent of that new'' learning, Desiderius Erasmus. 

itherto authority had triumphed against convic- 
tion : it was now to be seen whether it would 
triumph against eonvictiem allied with knowledge. 

* A Dyaloge of Thomas More Knyghte . , . 1580, f. cviii. 
t The Rev. F. A. Gasquet, O.S.B., in an article whi(^ origin- 
ally appeared in the Dublin liovisto, July 1S95, reprinted and 
enlarged in The Old Mnglish Bible, and other Essays, 1897, 

**’nn the work Juit cited, pp. 102-178. 

I Dyaloge, as before, f. cviii. 

I Ib, f. cxiv. xers., letter G. 

4 See, further, an article by F. D. Matthew in the English 
Hittorieol Review for January 1895, and Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the AneUnl Manuscripts, 1896, p. 204 ff. 

** That 1466 and not, as commonly said, 1467 was the date of 
Erasmus’ birth, has been shoxvn by Kan, the learned head- 
master of the Erasmiaansch Gymnasium at Rotterdam. 

EXTRA VOL.— 16 


Between the years 1480 and 1490, possibly in 
the same year that Luther was bom at Ehdeoen, 
WUliani Tindale first saw the light, it is believed, 
in the little village of Slymbridge, Gloucester- 
shire.* Foxe says that *uom a child’ he was 
brought up in the University of Oxford. If so, as 
he did not take his Bachelor’s degree till 1512, nor 
his Master’s till 1515,t it w^ould seem that his first 
years there were spent, not in college but in 
school. And with this agrees the statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known as Grammar 
Hall, the school preparatory to the meat founda 
tion of William of Waynflete. As a boy there, he 
may have seen Colet, who was probably of Mag- 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appoint^ 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1505, and it is not likely that 
Tindale could have come, in any direct manner, 
under his influence. ‘ Spying his time,* toys Foxe, 
Tindale presently left Oxford for Cambridge. The 
exact year of this migration we do not know, nor 
the immediate canse of it. It is natural to connect 
it xvith the presence of Erasmus in the sister 
university, where he was Lady Margaret professor 
from 1511 to 1515. But here, again, the date of 
Tindale’s M.A. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, about 1521, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, a knight of good position and 
well connected, at the manor house of Little 
Sodbnry, not far from the place of his birth. 
Here he remained till the latter part of 1523. 
The need of reform in matters ecclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Giglis returned to 
Rome, to 1535, when Hugh Latimer was conse- 
crated, there was no resident bishop of Worcester. 
The see was held by Italians ; one of them being 
afterwards Clement vii. As men’s thoughts were 
turned to such abuses, we can hardly wonder that 
a blunt, free-spoken man like Tindale occasionally 
1 got into heated arguments with the local clergy and 
others who frequented the manor house. These 
he silenced by a translation of the Enchiridion 
I of Erasmus ; but.- beginning to preach in an irregu- 
lar manner to the neighbouring villagers, he was 
summoned to appear before a clerical tribunal, 
presided over by Parker, clianeellor of the diocese. 

Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab- 
lished against him, Tindale began to turn lii» 
thoughts to another scene. The idea of an Englisk 
Bible had been long present to his mind. In 
London the idea might become a fact. He would 
aildross himself to the Bishop of London, Tunstall, 
the friend of More, a man of repute as a states- 
man and a scholar. Armed with a translation of 
Isocrates to be his introduction to the bishop, and 
a letter from his patron to Sir Harry Guildford, he 
came to London. The reception he met with from 
Tunstall, though not surprising to us, and the dis- 
appointments be experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as he sorrowfidly owns, ‘not 
only that there w’-as no rowme in my lorde of 
londons palace to translate the new testament, 
but also that there was no place to do it in all 
englonde.’ X 

During his short stay in London he met with 
one faithful friend. I'his was Humphrey Mon- 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and shenfi', and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach in the 

*We follow in this account the Idfe of Tyndale by B. 
Demaus, revised edition 1836. 'The Reformer, it may be noted, 
spelt his own name Tindale (ib. p. 9), the spelling adopted 
tnronghout this Dictionary. 

t See Boaaet^gister ef the University of Oxford, 1885, L 
pp. ix, 80. He supplicated for his degree in the name of 
Huchens, or Hychyns, a name by which some previous genera- 
tions of his femily appear to have been known. The dates 
furnished by the Regxeter make the earlier year suggested for 
Tindale’e birth improbable. 

I Pr^aee to the Pentalewek. 
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church of St. Dunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplain, at a stipend 
of £10 a year.* For this he afterwards ffot into 
trouble; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
betw^n foiw and five years later, is valuable for 
the picture it gives us of Tindale’s manner of life 
while in his house. After relating his first ac- 

uaintance with him, Monmouth continues: *So 

took him into my house half-a-year ; and there 
he lived as a good priest as methought. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book ; and he would eat but sodden meat 
by his good will, and drink but small single 

bwr.’t 

At the table of Monmouth, a merchant who 
h^ travelled, and visited Rome and Jerusalem, 
Tindale would be sure to meet wdth men who 
could tell him of the doings abroad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Determined at length, 
as the safest course, to entrust his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made choice of Ham- 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1524 set 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg is said to 
have possessed no printing-press at this time, it is 
a matter of dispute wlietlier or not Tindale stayed 
there till his translation was ready for printing. 
He may have gone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is implied in statements of More and others. 
If ^ so, he returned to Hamburg, to receive his re- 
mitt^ce from Monmouth, and then went on to 
Cologne, to arrange for the printing of his English 
Testament at the press of Peter Q.uentel. Three 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size, 
were to be struck off. The printing had advanced 
as far as signature K, when the authorities of the 
city unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, Coehlmus,:!: had been dogging the footsteps 
of the English scholar, and from him came the 
information ^ven to the senate. Tindale and his 
companion ]^ye§ h^tily caught up what they 
cotdd of their materials, and took passage up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they would be in less fear 
of interruption. From the difficultv of matching 
Peter QuenteVs type at the press of Peter Schoefi'er 
(son of the partner of Faust), Tindale seems to 
have given up the thought of completing the 4to 
edition ; and instead to have had his work printed 
in small 8vo, without notes or glosses. But, not 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 4to at 
Cologne, he sent them on to England. In this 
way, about March 1525-26, there appeared the 
first English New Testament ever printed, the one 
in 8vo, complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in point of time, 
only one solitary fragment is known to remain ; 
ana of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete, li 

Before pausing to consider these translations in 

* Eqnal to about £120 now. 

t Monmouth’! petition is in the Harlelan MSS. See Demaus, 
pi88n. 

t John Dobenek, who latinized himself as Cochlceru^ was born 
about 1503 in a village near Nurnlierg. He \%as a violent 
opponent of Luther. As he was himself passing a book through 
(Renters press at the time, he had peculiar op]»ortunities for 
learning tbe business of the two Englishmen. See the letters 
from him in Arber*! First Printed English New Testament, 
Ufnjjm. 18-24. 

I tnlliam Roye, who had been an Observant Friar at Green- 
id^, acting as Tindale’s amanuensis. As would be messed 
from his poem, he was an uncongenial spirit, and Tindale was 
glad to get rid of him as soon as he could. 

S 'The fragment in 4to is now in the Grenville Library of the 
British Museum, Xo. 12,170. It consists of 31 leaves, and goes 
to the end of sheet H, ending abruptly with the words ‘ Friend, 
bow earnest thou in hither, and ’ (Mt 2212). it has been photo- 
lithographed, with an Introduction, by Mr. Arber. Of tne 8\o 
Mition there is an impenect copy in the Library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all but the title-page) in the 
Libr^ of the Baptist College, Bristol. The singular vicis- 
■itudes through which this last book has passed are told by 
Demaus, p. 126. 
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detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
author’s life. 

The summer of 1526 was probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of his books to England.* Ob- 
stacles in the way of their reception soon be&^ to 
appear. Besides the warning given by Cocbleus, 
Edward Lee, tbe king’s almoner, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, wrote from Bordeaux on Deo. 2ncL 
1525, to report what he had heard of the suspected 
work in his journey through France. One active 
agent in the distribution of the books was Simon 
Fish, author of The Supplicacyon for the Beggars, 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St. Asaph, t was the first to bring the matter 
under the comizance of Wolsey. The^ gi'eat 
cardinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
Tunstall was urgent for the condemnation of the 
anonymous veision, and it was ordered that the 
books should be burnt, wlierever found. To make 
the condeinnxtion more impressive, a public burn- 
ing Mas a])|juinted, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishop of London at Paul’s Cross.t A mandate to 
the like effect was issued by Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Nov. 3rd ; and by the end of 
the year the part taken by Tindale and Roye came 
to be publicly known, and an active search \vas 
made for them. West, a priest of the community 
to which Roye belonged, was sent abroad to trac^k 
them, and letters from liim and Hermann Rinck, 
during 1528, give an account of tlieir efibrts. 
Tindde and Roye, hoM-ever, had separated, and 
their machinations were thus baified. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale went to Marburg in Hesse, 
the seat of a university, and there, towards the 
end of 1528, was joined by Frith. At Marburg 
(anglicized in his colophon.s as ‘ Marlborow ’) he 
printed several of his controversial works, and, 
what more concerns us, the first instalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OT. The Penta- 
teuch was here printed by Hans Luft, and pub- 
lished Jan. 17tli, 153U.§ Several copies of this 
exist, but only one (now in the Grenville Library) 
in a perfect condition. It is remarkable for the 
* piebald ’ appearance of the printing ; Genesis aiul 
Numbers being in Gothic letter ; Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Deuteronomy, in Itoman. The explana- 
tion probably is tliat the lx>oks were prepared lor 
separate issue, the live having no collective title- 
page. The following year Tindale printed, at 

* It is a mystery w'hence the money was obtained for defray- 
ing the first cost of these editions. 3000 copies of the 8\o 
edition are said to have been struck off at Worms. Whether 
the 4to edition was completed there, is disputed. No trace of 
such a complete edition is left, beyond the fragment printc*d at 
Cologne. Still, even the existenoe of this was not uiown till 
1834. 

i For this person, see Erasmus* Letter to Justus Jonas (Eng. 
tr. 1883, p. 42). 

X As need hardly be said, this buying up and burning the 
copies of Tmdale’s first edition proved the readiest means of 
providing money for a second. But it is not fair to call Tindale, 
as Dore does, a * participator in the crime ’ because he let the 
books be sold, knowing to what purpose they would he }mt. 
The motives of the two parties were different. The bishops 
wished to destroy this translation ; Tindale wished to replace it 
by a better. See Dore, Old Sidles, 1888, p. 20. 

f Genesis alone has the colophon : * Emprented at Marlborow 
in the lande of Hesse, by me Hans Luft, the yere of cure Ix>rde 
ii.ccccc.xxx. the xvij dayes of Januarij.’ From the peculiarity 
of ‘ Marlborow ’ as ao equivalent for Msrburg, and from an ijn- 

S ression that Hans Luft never had a pnnting-press there, 
[ombert endeavoured to prove that the Pentateuch was really 
printed at Wittenberg, and that ‘ Marlborow * was a pseudonym. 
* It is painful,’ says one writer, accepting this as proved, ‘ to 
think that an intentional misstatement should be on the im- 
print of the first part of the English bible ever issued ' (Dore, 
Old Bibles, 1888, p. 67). The pain may fortunately be relieved, 
and the fair fame of Tindale deu^, by observing the evidence 
furnished by an able reviewer of Mombert in tiie Athenasum, 
Apr. 18th, 1885, to show that Hans Luft really had an itinerant 
press at Marburg at this time, and that in fact one publioation 
of this very year, the Compendious bide Treatise used by Foxe, 
bears the colophon : * Emprented at Marlborow In the lide 
Hessen by me Hans Luft.* 
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Antwerp most probably, his translation of the 
Book of Jonah. Antwerp was a dangerous re- 
treat, but it w'as conveniently situated for com- 
municating with England. Here accordingly he 
resided from 1533, if not earlier, to his arrest in 
1585. The last two ^ears of his life were years 
of great literary activity. In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of the Pentateuch, Genesis 
l>eing the only book in which any changes were 
made ; t and in November of that year his revised 
NT. $ This is commonly called the second edition, 
and it is strange that nine years should have 
elaps^ before Tindale himself published one.§ 
But if there had been any delay, there was none 
now. Two editions appeared in 1535. These must 
be carefully discriminated. The first is entitled : 
The newe Ttstavnent dylygentljj corrected and com- 
pared with the Greke by Willy am Tindale^ and 
fyncsshed in the yere of oure Lorde God A.M.D. and 
XXXV,\\ No place or printer’s name is given, but 
it is considered to be from the press of Hans van 
Kuremonde at Antwerp. It is in 8vo. A striking 
jieciiliarity of this edition is the curious mis- 
spelling of English w»ords, such as ‘faether’ for 
father, ‘stocde’ for stood, and the like. This 
i^ve rise to the fancy that Tindale had adapted 
nis version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester- 
shire farmers. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish compositors were em- 
]doyed upon this edition ; and that in fact it was 
not superintended by Tindale at all, but a private 
enterprise of Dutch printers, who had observed | 
the censure passed on Joye’s unauthorized pro- I 
duction of the previous August, and wisheci to 
anticipate the final revision which Tindale was 
understood to be preparing. H 

This last revision, in which * yet once again ’ 
Willyam Tindale addressed the reader, has t>vo 
titles, the first bearing date 1535, the second 1534 ; 
denoting, we may suppose, the times of nublica- I 
tion ana printing. It is in 8vo size, with black j 
letter type, and has a calendar prefixed. While 
hearin" no printer’s name, or place, it has a 
jirinters mark with the initials G. H. These 
were conjectured by Stevens to denote Guillaume 
Ilychyns, a form of the translator's name ; ** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convincingly 
that th^ are the initials of the Ant>verp pub- 
lisher, Godfried van der Hagen, who latinized 
himself as Dunueus, The ])rinter he employed 
w^as frequently Martin Emperour, wdio was prob- 
ably the printer of this last revision.tt 

We must hasten to the close. On the 23rd or 
24th of May 1535 Tindale w^as entrapped and car- 
ried off from Ant\verp to the fortress of Vilvorde, 
where he was strangled and burnt on Oct. 6th, 
1536. Even in his imprisonment he was not idle. 
In the touching letter to the governor of the 
fortress, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom, in which 

* Copies of this had so completely disappeared, that some 
began to doubt its ever having existed. But in IbGl Lord 
Arthur Hervey discovered a copy, bound up in an old volume 
with other pieces, in his library at Ickworth. 

t Dore, Old BibleSt 1888, p. 69, where the book is described. 

t The newe Testament, dylygenUy corrected ... by WUlyam 
Tindale, It was printed in Gothic letter by Martin Emperour, 
in 8va This is the edition used in Bagster’s UexajHa. In 
Fry's Bibliographical Description it is No. 8. The copy in the 
British Museum is marked C. 23. a. 6. 

S This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, such as 
Dore gives instances of {op. eU. p. 27), nor of Joye’s un- 
authorized edition in August 1534. For this last, see West- 
cott. General View, 1872, pp. 46-40. 

n The titles of this and of the next are taken from the Cata- 
lo^e of the British Museum Library. The press-marks of the 
two copies are C. 36. a. 2 and C. 36. b. 5. 

See the Introduction to Bagster’s Hexapla, p. 19, col. 1. 
Ttds edition is the one numbered 6 by Fiy. 

** Bee above, p. 241'>, note t. 

ft Bee Bradshaw's paper, * Gkxifried van der Hagen,’ reprinted 
fsom the Bibliographer, 1886. 

H BeproducM in facsimile by Fry, with a translation. 


he petitions for warmer clothing, he asks al.so for 
a Hebrew Bible, ^ammar, and dictionary. And 
it is said that he finished in prison a translation of 
the books Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive.* His 
last words at the stake were: ’Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes 1 ’ 


ones will be best considered luler on. But it seems proper to 
notice here a question that has been raised as to his competence 
for the work of translating. Was he able to form an independ- 
ent judgment on his Greek and Hebrew originals, or did he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Testament from 
Luther and Erasmus ?t It may be admitted at once that 
Tindale availed himself freely of the labours of both those 
sc'iiolars. His object being what it was, he would probably 
have thought it mere perverseness not to do so. But be di& 
not borrow as one who could not pay back. Even m the pro- 
logues, he sometimes not only differs from, but argues against, 
the German translator, as in the case of the prologue to James. 
Tmdale's great aptitude for languages is shown by various 
testimonies. That of Herman von dem Buschet would be 
thought high-flown if we did not know that it came from one 
not likely to be imposed upon. As regards Hebrew, in particu- 
lar, one of the seven language that von dem Busche declared 
Tindale to be at home in, it is not likely that he would have 
found it difficult to obtain instruction in it at Cologne, or 
Worms, or other cities where he stayed. 

The question is one that, after all, can be settled only by an 
induction of passages on a sufficiently large scale. For that 
there is no room here. We give a few, taken almost at hap- 
hazard from the NT ; some of which will show Tindale’s obvious 
indebtedness to previous versions. But the general impression 
conveyed by them will be, we think, that he used these hdps as 
a master, and not as a sen'ant.^ 

Lk 2^9 An ncsciebatis, quod in his qua* ]>atris mei suiit, oportet 
me eisbe’" 

WlM^ent ir nit, das ich seyn muss in dem das meins \ alters 
istr 

Wist ye not that 1 must goo aboute ray fathers business 
(Compare, as showing Tmdale’.s freedom, the Khemish ol 
1.>J, closely following the Latin, ' 1 must be about those 
things which are my lather’s ’). 

Ac 9^^ ^ ade, quoniam organum electum est mihi iste. 

Gang hyn, den cliser ist mir ein ausserwelet rustzeug. 

Goo thv waves : for he is a chosen vessell vnto me (' vessel! ’ 
representing the Greek cKMf more closely than the Latin 
or German). 

Ac 27 31 Nautis uero qinerentibus fugere e naui . . . sub 

pr»textu uelut e prom aiicoras extensuri, dixit Paulus 
centurioni . . . 

Da aber die sch^eutt die flucht suchten . . . vnd gal>en 
fur, sv wolten ancker auss dem liinder schiff auss strecken, 
spracli Paulus zu dem \ nderhauptman . . . 

As the shipmen were about to fle out of the ship . . . vnder 
a coloure as though they wolde have cast ancres out of 
the forshippe ; Paul »>avd vnto the vnder captayne . . . 
(Compare ‘hinder schiff’ with ’forshippe.' The term 
‘ vnder captayne,’ for centurion, seems clearly due to the 
German). 

Bo . . . institutes ex lege ; vnd weyl du auss dem gesetz 
vnderricht bist ; in that thou arte informed by the lawe 
{K*rv.x»vyt»9e •» T 0 V Note *by' instead of ’out 

of'). 

1 Co 9^3 . . . quo plures lucrifaciam ; auff das ich ir vil 
(=ihrer viel) gewmne; that I mygbt Wynne the moo 
(more). (The comiwrotive is rightly kept, with the Greek 
and Latin, against the German). 


* The English version of these nine books in ’ Matthew’s’ Bible 
is not Coverdale’s, and reasons are given to show that it was by 
nndale. See Moulton, p. 127. 

f The reviewer in the Atheruewn before referred to (lifay 2nd, 
1885) holds very strongly that he did both. Admitting that 
Tindale possessed a fair knowledge of Greek, he yet insists that 
the wholesale borrowing of Luther’s prologues and marginal 
notes, in the first Cologne fragment, justifies the charge that 
the work was adapted from Luther. If this was done with 
a Greek original, and with Erasmus* Latin rendering as an 
assistance, v^t would be done with a Hebrew orifi^ual ? Where 
(X)uld Tindale, travelling about from place to place, and busy 
with the publication of his treatises, find opportunities of ac- 
quiring a sound knowledge of so difiBcult a language? The 
reader will find in Eadie, i. pp. 143, 200, a collection of passages 
from various writers, conveying this imputation more or less 
directly. 

t For this writer, sometimes latinized as Dumasus, see the 
’Index Biogmphicus’ to Booking’s edition of the Epistolae 
Obscurortim Vlrorum, to which he was one of the contributors. 
His biographer, Hermann Hamelmann, speaks of him as the 
friend of Colet, More, and Fisher. Erasmus was one of his 
correspondents. 

I The editions used for this comparison are the third ol 
Erasmus* Novum Test amentum, Basle, 1522 ; Luther’s Dos neue 
Testament, *zu Basel, durch Adam Petri,’ 1522 (the first edition 
of all came out, we believe, in September 1522, at Wittenberg) ; 
and Tindale’s New Testament of 1534, as reprinted in Bagster’s 
Hexapla. 
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tCk> 47 Hfthenras autem thesannim hunoixi testoceis uosculis ; 
in irdiflchen gefessen ; in erthen vesselB. (Probably Tindale 
took 'erthen,* that is, of earthenware, from the German. 
Wyblif s * britil ’ preserves one side of the Latin teataenSy 
itrrfmMttug, as referring to Oideon*a pitchers). 

Ph secundum, expectationem ; wie ich endlich wartte ; 
as I hertelv loke for. (Tindale seems to catch the force 
of the * earnest expectation * of one looking 

out eagerW for news). 

Ph 1>7 . . . acuuuantes decertantem fldem euangelij ; vnnd 
sampt (sammt) vns kempfft (kiunpfet) uber dem glauben 
des Euangeli; labouringe as we do, to mayntayne the 
fayth of the gospelL 

Ph 27 . . . semetipeum inaniuit ; hat sich selbs geeussert ; 
made him silfe of no reputacion (literally * emptied him- 
self.* Note the freedom of the rendering). 

Ph 43 . . . oompar germane ; mein artiger geferte (mein 
trewer geselle, 1534) ; faythfull yockfelowc. (Wyclif has : 
'Also I preie A the german fclowe'). 

Ph 4^ . . . modestia uestra ; euwere lindigkeit ; youre softenes. 
(Here probably the term used is suggested by the Ger- 
man). 

Ph 410 . . . quod iam tandem reuiguit uestra pro me soliici- 
tudo ; das ir der mals eyns wider er^net seyt von mir 
zu halten (das ir widder wacker woruen seid, fur mich zu 
sorgen, 1534) ; that now at the last ye are revived agayne 
to care for me. 

Ja is> . . . faciem natiuitatis bus ; sein leiplich angesidtit ; 
his bodyly face. 

Ja Sfi £cce, exiguus ignis quontam materiam incendit ; Sihe, 
ein klein feur, welch einen wait zundet es an ; Beholde 
how gret a thinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth. 

When we turn to the Old Testament there is, so for as the 

g resent writer can pretend to judge, less evidence of originality 
1 Tindale's translation ; but mstimees are not wanting to show 
that he did not follow' blindly either Luther or the Vulgate. 
Sometimes he differs from both. In many cases he sides with 
one as against the other ; sometimes mistakenly, but quite as 
often, we thmk, taking the right side. A few exam^es will 
suiiice:* — 

On inter omnia animantia ; vor allem nech ; 0 / all catelL 
(Tindale's 0 / is nearer to the original 'out of,* 'from 
among*— see RVm— than the others). 

Gn 421 pater canentiuni cithara et organo ; die mit harpffen 
vnd pfeyffen vmbgiengen ; all that excercyse them selves 
on the harpe and on the oigans (Here it would have been 
better to render ‘ pipe ' instead of * organ,’ with the Ger- 
man). 

Gn 21'<23 et posteris meis stirpique meaa ; meine kinder . . . 
meyne naffen ; my childern nor my childem’s childem. 
(Tindale, alone of the three, appears to aim at keeping 
the alliterative cast of the Hebrew'). 

Gn 3l)ii Dixit : Feliciter, et idcirco vocavit noraen ejus Gad ; 
da sprach Lea, Kustig, vh hiess m (ihn) Gad ; Then sayde 
Lea : good lucke ; and called his name God. (Compare 
the rendering in AV). 

Gn 3.519 hfflc est Bethlehem ; die nff heist BethLehem ; which 
now is called Bethlehem. (The words are now held to be 
a gloss. Tindale plainly followed Luther). 

Gn 37» fedtque ei tunicam pol.Miiitam; vnd niachet im 
einen bundten rock ; and he made him a cootc of many 
coloures. 

(The rendering ‘ of many colours ’ is retained even in the 
RV, though in the margin ‘ a long garment with sleeves* 
is given. The LXX supports the former, ha% ing iruKtk§f ; 
and probably the same meaning was meant to be con- 
veyed by * polymitam ’ («r«Ai/jCMr«i>), ‘ of many threads,* in 
the sense of damasked). 

Ex 31-* Ego sum qui sum ; Ich werde seyn der ich seyn werde ; 

I wdlM what I wilbe. (See RVm). 

Ex 126 ad vc^ram ; zwischen abents ; aboute euene. (The 
German is the most literal). 

jSx 1514. IS (Tindale has the past tense, along with the Vulgate 
and Luther ; the AV has the future). 

Ex I 6 IB Dixerunt ad invicem, Manhu? quod significat. Quid 
eat hoc? Das ist Man, denn sie wysten nicht . . . ^ey 
said one to another: What is this? for they wist not . . . 
Ex 391 Fedt vestes, qulbos indueretur Aaron ; amptkleider 
zu dienen in Heylii^um ; the vestimentes of ministradon 
to do semyoe in. ('Vestments of ministration’ is as 
literal as the AV 'doths of service,* and more dignified). 
Lv 1990 . . . vapulabnnt ambo ; das sol gestrafft werden ; 
there shalbe a payne vpon it(RV ' they wall be punished*; 
lit. 'there shad be an inquisition.* Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly. AV ' she shall be soouiged ’ 
conveys a wrong impression). 

Tindale’s last words were a prayer that the Lord 
would open the king of England’s eyes. It is 
remarkable that the English version 01 the Bible 
made by the next trandator we have to treat of, 
bore, in one of its forms, that king’s imprimatur. 

Miles Coverdale was bom in 1488, probably in 
Richmondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

* The texts used are, besides a modem Vulgate, the Basel 
edition of Luther’s Pentateuch, 1528, and the 1530 edition of 
Tindale’s, printed by Hans Luft. 


He studied at CambridM, where he entered the 
convent of Augustinian Briars. In 1514 he took 
priest's orders. Though senior to George Stadord 
and Bilney, he probably fdl under the same influ- 
ences as they. When Barnes, who became prior 
of the Augustinians in 1523, was arrested and con- 
veyed to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare his defence. About this 
time he laid aside his conventual habit. In 
1529 he is said by Foxe to have assisted Tindale 
in his work at Hamburg. In 1551 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Maiy, and imprisoned. His de- 
liverance is said to have been due to the inter- 
cession of the king of Denmark, w'hose chaplain, 
Dr. John Macbee, w’as his wife’s brother-in-law. 
After living abro^ in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and died in Feb. 
1569, at the age of 81.* 

What first turned Coverdale’s thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is uncertain. It seems to 
have been, at least in part, the encouragement to 
undertake the task given by Thomas Cromwell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express api)roval, 
of Sir Thomas More.t Tlie earlie'*t document of 
Coverdale’s we possess is a letter addressed by him 
to Cromwell, undated, but probably written in 
1527, in w'hich he reminds liim of the * godlv com- 
munication ’ that Cromwell had held with liim in 
the house of Master More.J As he goes on to 
speak of now beginning to ‘ taste of holy scrip- 
tures,* of being ‘set to the most sweet smell of 
holy letters,’ and of needing books for his wrork, the 
natural inference is that he was then engaged in 
the task of Bible translation. At an}' rate there 
appeared, as the result of his labours, tw'o issues 
in 1535, followed by later ones, of the first com- 
plete translation ot the Bible into Eiiglibh. The 
titles present an interesting, but perplexing, 
variety — 

‘ Biblia I The Bible, that | is, the holy Scripture 
of the I Olde and New Testament, faith[fully 
and truly translated out | of Douche and Latyn | 
in to Englishe. ] M.D.XXXV.’ (followed by texts). 

* Biblia i The Byble : that | is, the holy Scryp- 
ture of the | Olde and New' Testament, | faytli- 
fully translated in | to Englyshe. | M.D.XXxv.’ 
(texts). The title of an edition of 1536 varies from 
this last only in the spelling of one word. That 
of on edition of 1537 is : * Biblia | The Byble, 
that I is the holy Scrypture of the I Olde and New' 
Testament, fayth [fully translated in Eiiglysh, 
and I newly ouerseene & corrected. J M.D.XXxVli.’ 
(texts), ‘li^rynted in Sowthwarke for .lames 
Nycolson.’ The word * Biblia ’ in oil is in Roman 
capitals, the rest in black letter, occupying tlie 
central compartment of a page w'ithiii a border of 
tigures.§ 

On comparing these titles, two important dif- 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1537 no place of 
publication is given ; and in the first alone is it 
^ecified that the translation is made 'out of 
Douche and Latyn.’ With remird to the place, 
while there can be no doubt that the editions of 
1535 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions differ 
as to the claims of Antwerp and Zurich. In favour 

* Art. by H. B. Tedder in the Diet. qfJfat. Biography. 

t Dore, Old BibUa, p. 90. 

t Remains (ed. Iforker Soc.), p. 490 ; Moulton, p. 96. 

i See Plate8i.-iv. of Fry’s ThoBibU oy Coverdale^ 1867. No per* 
feet copy of Ooverdale’s Bible is known. In the British Museum 
(0. 18. c. 9) is a fine copy, witii titles in facsimile by J* Harris. 
The size of leaf is 11| in. x 7^. The dedication, ' Unto the most 
victorious,* etc., begins near the top of leaf 4> 2« uid ends on 
the obverse of leaf iiij. In line 18 it speaks of * your dearest 
last wyfe and most vertuous Prynoesse, Quene Anne.* On the 
reverse of iiij. begins the ' Prologe,* * Myles Couerdale vnto 
the Christen reader, ’^endi^ on obv. of A 7. On the reverse of 
this last heginn a list ot * l9ie Bokes ot the hole Byble,* ending 
on obv. of leaf viii., and on rev. ot this begins ' The first Boks 
ot Moses, oidled Genesis.* 
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of the former is a statement of Symeon Ruytinck, 
in his Life of Emanuel van Meteren, 1618, that 
Jacob van Meteren of Antwerp, the printer, em- 
ployed 'an certain docte esculier, nomm4 Miles 
Goverdal,’ on the work of an Enulish translation 
of the Bible.* 

On the other hand, certain peculiarities of type 

E >int to Zurich ; and Wcstcott, supported bv 
insburg, is convinced that Froschover of Zurich 
was the printer. As to the description of the 
sources from which the version w^as made, it is 
most natural to suppose that the w’ords 'out of 
Douche and Latyn^w'ere omitted after the first 
issue, as likely to offend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. The mention of ' Douche ’ 
(German), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. But the description was an accurate one, 
and in his Dedication and Prologue Coverdale 
openly acknowledges it. He had 'purely and 


faithfully translate,’ he says, ' out of five sundry 
interpreters.* And again : ' To help me hcrin, 1 
have had sondrye translacions not only in latyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters, whom (oe- 
canse of theyr synguler gyftes and speciall dili- 
gence in the Bible) I have been . . . glad to 
folowe.* What the 'five sundry interjireters * 
were is a question of much inteiest. Coverdale's 
indebtedness to the Vulgate, the Latin version of 
Sanctes Pagninus (first published at Lyons in 
1528), Luther, the Zuricn Bible (the work of 
Zwingli, Leo Judse, Pellicanus, and others, 1524- 
29), and Tindale, are unmistakalde.f But, as he 
specifies only ‘ Douche and Lai yn * on his title* 
I)age, he may not have meant to include Tindale 
as one of the five ; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German interpreter. In any case, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale’s declaration in his ProloOTe 
is apparent. He had not sought the work ; but 
when it was put upon him he had executed it with 
the best helps he could obtain. One or two short 
specimens will show the style of liis trans- 
lation — 

Gn 4922-28 The frutcfull sonne Joseph, that florishinM sonne 
to loke vpoii, the dou^hters go \pon the wall. And though 
the shoters angered him, stroue with him, and hated him, 
yet his bo we bc^e fast, and the arroes of his handes were made 
stronge by the handes of y« Mightie m Jacob. Of him are 
come herdmen & stones in Israel. Of y« fathers God art thou 
helped, of the Aluiightie art thou blessed, with blessynges of 
heauen from alioue, with blesHvnges of the depe that l>eth 
vnder, with blessynges of brestes and wombes. 

2 K (t.fc. 2 S) And the kynge wente with his men to 
Jerusalem, ogaynst the Jebusites, which dwelt in the londe. 
Neuertbeles they sayde vnto Dauid : Thou shait not come 
hither but the blynde and lame shal dr 3 rue y* awaie. (They 
thoughte planely, that Dauid shulde not come in). Howbeit 
Dauid wanne the castell of Sion, which is the cite of Dauid. 
Then sayde Dauid the same daye : Who so euer smyteth the 
Jebusites, and optayneth the perquellies, the lame & the 
blynde, which (Jebusites) Dauids soule hateth. Herof commeth 
the prouerbe : Let no blynde ner lame come in to the house. 

Jer 88”*D Now when Abdemelech the Morion beynge a cham- 
berlayne in the Kynges Gourte, vnderstode, that they hod cast 
Jeremy into the dongeon : he went out of the Kjmges house, 
and spake to tiie kynm (which then sat under the porte off 
Ben Jamin) these wordra : My lorde the kynge, where as these 
men medle with Jeremy the prophet, they do him wronge : 
Namely, in that they haue put him in preeon, there to dye of 
honger, for there ie no more bred in the cite. Then the li^ge 
oommaunded Abdemelech the Morion. ... So Abdemelech toke 
the men with him, & went to y house of Amalech, & there 
▼nder an almery he nt olde rag^ & wome cloutea, and let 
them downe by a oorde, in to the dongeon to Jeremy. 

The tender beauty of Goverdale’s translation 
has never been surp^sed. In the Psalms especially 
this characteristic is noticeable. In 1662, at the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, while, 
the Gospels, Epistles, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 

* Quoted by Henry Stevens in his CattUogw qf the Caxton 
Ctlwration^ p. 88. 


t See Westcott, Append, iv., for the sources of Coverdale’s 
notes (sixty-six in all), and Eadie, i. p. 285 ff . 


the newer version, the Psalter was left unchanged, 
the older version licing regarded as more rhythmi* 
cal for sinmng. Hence it is that, if the majesty 
or the patuos of the Psalms has sunk deep into 
myriads of English hearts, to Coverdale above 
others their debt of latitude is due. 

Coverdale’s Bible had not been more than two 
years in circulation when there appeared what 
purported to be a new version, printed in 1537. 
To this version, commonly known as Matthew’s 
Bible, some mystery attaches. The title runs:* 
‘ G The Byble | which is all the holy Scrip- ture : 
in whych are contayned the | Olde and Me we 
Testament truly | and purely translated into 
En \ glysh by Thomas | Matthew. | Esaye i. | 
IV* Hearcken to ye heauens and | thou earth geaue 
eare : for the | Lorde speaketh. I M-D-XXXVIL’ 
Across the page at the bottom is, ' Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lycece.* This may 
accordingly be termed the first Authorized Version. 
On the reverse of the title is a notice of various 
additions made, including 'many playne exposy- 
cyons,* in the margin, ' of sveh places as vnto the 
symple and vnlearned seame harde to vnderstande.’ 
A ccuendar and similar matter fills the next two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with 'An exhor- 
tacyon to the studye of the hol^’e scrypture 
gatiicred out of the Byble,’ and has at the bottom 
1. K. in large floriated capitals. The rev. of this 
leaf and obv. of next have, ' The summe & content 
of all the Holy Scrypture . . . ,* and on the rev. 
of the fifth leaf is the dedication ‘ To the moost 
noble and ^acyous Prynce Kyng Henry the eyght, 
kyn" of England and of Fraunce . . . Defender 
of tlie faytlie: and vnder God the chefe and 
supreme head of the church of Engeland . . .* 
This ends on rev. of sixth leaf wdth, ‘So be it. 
Youre graces faythfull & true subject Thomas 
Mattliew,’ followed by H. R. in capitals. The 
seventh leaf, signed * *, has an address ‘To the 
Clirysten Readers,’ followed by an alphabetical 
* Table of the pryneypall matters,’ ending on rev. 
of eighth leaf. This ‘ 'J'able * shows a strong con- 
troversial bias — e.g. ‘ Alihomynacyon. Abhomy- 
nacyon before God are Idoles & Images, before 
wliom the peoide do bo>ve the selues, Deut. viL d.’ 
‘ Confessyon. J udas, which confessed hym selfe to 
the prestes of lawe, and not to God, is damned, 
^lat. xxvii. a.^ ‘Cursynge. God doth curse the 
blessynges of the preastes, and blesseth their curs- 
syng, Mai. ii. a.’ The ninth leaf has ‘The names 
of all the Bokes of the Byble,* with a full-page 
woodcut of the Garden of Eden. With the tenth 
leaf a regular system of numbering the leaves 
begins. Tlie first of the four sections into which 
the Bible is here divided closes on fol. cxlvij wnth 
'The Ende of the Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in LatjTie Canticum Canticomm.’ Follow- 
ing this is a leaf, unsigned, forming the title of 
the second section, or prophetical ix>oks. This 
title has on the obv. a centre-piece, snrrounded by 
a woodcut border in sixteen compartments ; and on 
the rev. a centre-piece (the seraph touching Isaiah’s 
lips), with four large floriated capital letters at the 
four comers — R. G. along the top, and E. W. along 
the bottom. With IsaisQi the numbering by folios 
logins afresh, and ends with Malachi on rev. of 
leaf xciv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W. T. The Apocrypha follows, with similar title 
(but only fifteen compartments in border), and ex- 
tends to Ixxvi leaves. The New Testament in like 
manner is numbered to cxi leaves ; and a leaf not 
numbered completes the work, with the colophon : 
' G To the honour and prayse of God | was tJiia 
Byble prynted and fyjnesslied in the yere of oure 1 

* The copy described is in the Libraiy of the Brit, and For 
Bible Society, marked Ss. 9. 2. It is in folio ; liie of leaf, ll|x 
8 | inches. 
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Lorde God a. | m d xxxvu.’ There is nothing to 
show where the book was printed, though the 
woodcut on the title, and that of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced to the blocks ; 
nsed for a Dutch Bible printed at Liibeck in 1533. 
The most probable place is Antwerp ; ‘ the larger | 
types being apparently identical with those of | 
Martin Emperour in the edition of Tyndale's N.T., 
1634.** While passing through the j)res8, the 
sheets appear to have been bought bv the London 
printers, Kichfurd Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 
w hose names are not obscurely indicated by^ the 
capital letters B. G. and E. W. Grafton, in a 
letter to Archbishop Cranmer (Strype*s CranTner, 
App. 20), speaks of naving invested £500— a large 
sum for those days — in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 copies. To prevent infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Graftou prays the archbishop to use 
his influence with Cromwell to the end tliat the 
king’s licence might be obtained for the publication. 
Cranmer, who was probably already interested in 
the project, exert'ea himself so eflectually that 
the king’s licence was soon granted for the new 
translation *to be bought and read Avithin this 
re{Jm.’t To this English version, then, as has 
been said, the term * Authorized’ may first be 
properly applied.:}: 

Three other points require elucidation: the meaning of the 
OHiital letters 1. B. subecribed to the * Exhortacyon,* of W. T. 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thomas 
Matthew on the title-page. The initials miw be taken, with all 
but absolute certainty, to denote John Rogers and William 
Tindale. Bo^rs, a native of Deritend, near Birmingham, 
where he was oom about 1500, after graduating from Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, the college of Whifgift, Bradford, and Bidley, 
had gone out, at the end of 1534, to m chaplain to the English 
factory at Antwerp. There, according to Foxe (Acts and Mon. 
vi 591), he came under the influence of Tindale and Goverdale 
to 8u<m an extent as to Join them *in that painful and most 
profitable labour of translating the Bible Into the English 
ton|pe, which is entitled ** The Translation of Thomas Matthew." * 
As Rogers moved on to Wittenberg soon after 15^ it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have had much personal intercourse at 
Antwerp with Coverdale ; but it is highly probable that Tindale, 
who suffered October 6th, 1536, may have given his manuscript 
versions and the like into the hands of Bogers at his flnt 
arrest. John Bogers, it ma^ be added, was the first to suffer in 
the Marian persecution, being burnt at Bmithfield, February 
1555. 

Why, assuming that the Bible before us was edited ^ John 
Bogers, it should have been put forth under tire name of Thomas 
Ifatthew, is not easy to explain. Some have supposed it to be a 
disguise for William Tmdale, whose name, if openly given asthe 
author of the greater part of the version, would have roused 
opposition in high quarters. Others, that it was the real name 
(n.a sharer in the work. Both suppositions seem negatived by 
the fact that; in the register recording the arrest of John Bogera 
later on, he is describe as John Bogers ofios Matthew. The 
same motive that made him veil the name of Tmdale under 
initials, might lead him to suppress his own. 

An examination of the contents of the book 
shows that the Pentateuch and NT are certainly 
Tindale’s, with slight variations, the latter having 
been taken, as Westcott has shown (pp. 183, 184), 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
the hooks from Ezra to Malachi inclusive, and the 
Apocrypha (excepting the Prayer of Manasses), 

n he assigned to Coverdale. The hooks from 
ua to 2 Chronicles inclusive present a dilficnlty. 
It might have been expected that they would to 
taken from Coverdale^ version, that being the 
only English version as yet extant in print. As 
a matter of fact, however, they are evidently 
not so taken. And it has been shown, by a com- 
parison of rendering of identical words found in 
Tindale’s Pentateuch and * Epistles,’ as well as in 

* Note in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Mr. Sidney Lee (art. 

* John Bogers’ in Diet, qf NaL Bi^.) assigns the work to the 
press of Jacob van Meteren. 
t Jenkyiis, Remains, vol. i. p. 197. 

t An edition of Coverdale’s Bible in 4to (the first printed in 
that size), by James Nycolson, of Southwark, which appeared 
in this same year, 1537, had also the notification : * Set forw with 
the Eynges most grracious licence.* 


these historical hooks, that the version must almost 
certainly he Tindale’s. It has already been men- 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before his 
arrest, would consign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the care of John Rogers. 

As to the Prayer of Manasses, wliich was 
omitted by (Doverdale, the translation may very 
well he set down to Itogers himself. It owes much 
to Olivetan’s rendering in the French Bible of 
1535. Rogers executed his task of general super- 
vision as editor well ahd carefully.* Bat the 
controversial character of his annotations, and his 
inclusion, almost unaltered, of Tindale’s Prologue 
to Romans, were probably among the causes which 
led to the production of the * Great ’ Bible. 

TaYerner’B Bible. — In the same year as the 
Great Bible, 1539, appeared a new edition, which, 
from its close relation to Matthew’s, it will be con- 
venient to examine first. Its title runs:t ‘The 
most I sacred Bible, | whiche is the holy scripture, 
con|teyning the old and new testament, | translated 
in to English and newly | recoj^nised with great 
diligence I after most faythfm exempplars by 
Ry^ard Taverner. | Harken thou heuen . . . 
Esaie i. I Prynted at London in Fletestrete at | the 
sygne oi the sonne by John Byd|dell for Thomas 
Jrorthlet. J Cum privilegio . . . M'D'XXXIX.’ 

The title is followed by 15 leaves, not num- 
bered, of which the first has on the recto an 
Address to Henry vm., on the verso *an Exlior- 
tacion’; the next * the Contentesof the Scripture,’ 
and the remainder * The names of the Bokes,’ etc., 
followed by * A Table of the principall maters con- 
teyned in the Byhle.’ From Gn 1 the numeration 
of leaves begins, ending with * Salomons Ballet ’ at 
ccxxx. The prophets are numbered afresh, to the 
end of Malachi, at Ixxxxi. The Apocrypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
Ixxv and ci leaves respectively ; three unnumbered 
leaves of * Table ’ completing the work. 

In the Address to H enry viil. the king is described 
as * in erth supreme heed immediately vnder Chryst 
of the cburcue of England ’ ; and among all his 
services to religion it is declared that none is 
greater than his sanction of the English Bible. 
Being essentially a ‘ new recognition * of Matthew’s 
Bible, we do not look for much originality in 
Taverner’s work. But he gives himself a much &eer 
hand than some suppose. The more violent con- 
troversial remarks in his predecessor’s notes are 
softened down, or omitted. Thus, in the ‘ Table 
of the principal] maters,’ Matthew began his sec- 
tion on Altars with the words, *An aulter was 
neuer conimaunded to be mode, but only to God,’ 
and ended with, ‘ So we have no aulter but Christ.’ 
Taverner begins, *An aulter was comiiiaunded to 
be made to God,’ and leaves out the coueluding 
sentence. Under ‘Purgatorye’ Matthew wrote, 
‘ He then that w’yl pourge hys synnes through fyer 
or by any other meanes then by the pas&yon oi 
Christ, denyeth hys sayd passyon . . . and shal be 
greuously punyshed, TOcause ne hath despy sed so 
greate a grace.’ Taverner omits the section alto- 
gether. The last chapter of Acts ends on leaf 
liiii ; Romans begins on Ixi. The inference natu- 
rally is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contain Tindale’s Prologue to 
Romans, but had been cancelled. 

A few examples will indicate the nature of the 
changes made in rendering. It will be seen that 
they are chiefly due to (a) the seeking after a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, (6) the in- 
fluence of the Vulgate, (c) a better knowledge oi 
Greek. 

* Examples will be found In Westoott, pp. 182, 188 ; Moulton, 
pp. 129, 130. 

t We quote from the copy numbered 4. c. 6 in the Brit. Mue 
Library. It is in small folio ; size of leaf, 11| x 7^ inches. 
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(a) Gn £1 with all theyr furniture (Matthew ‘apnarell,* AV 
'hoflfc') ; Nu 24^ neuertbeleiM (M, ' neuerthelater*) : is 2^ in the 
last duyes (M. * In processe of tyme *) ; Mt 2^6 was very wrothe 
fM. ' exoediDff wrothe ') ; Mt (and elsewhere) pursue for 
^persecute': Mt 89 vnder authority (M. 'subject to the autho- 
rytye of another’) ; Lk 2^ wente up for * ascended * ; Ac 8? anone 
(M. ' immediately *X 

(/>) Gn 4311 a quantitie of bawlme (M. *a curtesye bawhne,* 
Vultr. modicum ruinat) ; Gn 490 they threw doa-n the walls of 
the city (M. ' they houfphed an ox/ Vulg. svffoderunt murum) ; 
1 K 2191 incluse and furthest (M. 'prisoned and fonaken/ Vul^. 
iticluntm et vUimum), 

(c) Lk 13k 9 and if it beare fmte, well and aood, if not, Ac. 
(M. * to se whether it will beare frute, and yf it beare not,* Aa); 
Bo 890 creature (M. 'creatures ’) ; Mk 14? for ye Aatfe poore whb 
you alwayes (Tind. 'shall have'). 

His acquaintance with the Greek article does not, however, 
Ba\ c him from such oversiffhts os a pinnacle (Mt 40), a candle* 
stick (fiio), a prophet (Jn 7%), can faith saue hjm?(Ja 214). ]n 
Jn 740 * vndoubt^y* is not an improvement on the earlier 'of 
a truth.* Dore (Oul Bibles, p. 148) asserts that the translation 
of 3 Esdros, at least in part, is original. But, so far as the present 
writer has examined it, it agrees with the one in Matthew. 

Richard Taverner was a client and pensioner of 
CromweM, who in 1536 appointed him clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1540 put a 
stop to his literary work, and made his position 
unsafe. For a time he was committed to the 
Tovrer. He succeeded, however, in regaining the 
royal favour, and under Edward vi., in 1552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 
layman. He died in 1575.* 

The Great Bible. — liefore the execution of 
Cromwell, on July 28th, 1540, that statesman had 
just time to see brought to a successful issue one 
great scheme on which he had set his heart. This 
was the production of an amended version of the 
Bible in English. Circumstances seemed to favour 
Cromwell's project. Coverdale, on whom ho chiefly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Paris, 
where, in 1538, lie had brought out an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Regnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London. Francis L, 
so long as his relations with Henrj’^ kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Grafton and the French 

E rinter Regnault. t No private opinions were to 
e introduced. The work was to be ‘citra ullas 
privatos aut illigittimas oniniones.’ Bonner, 
shortly to be made Bishop of Hereford, was trans- 
ferred^ from the court of the emperor to that of 
Francis, and charged * to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all their reasonable suits.’ So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating of 
the Bible w’itliout disfavour. For a time, there- 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in December 
Aii38 the French king inclining more and more to 
the side of the emperor, the Inquisition was allowed 
to interpose, and the printers and others engaged 
in the enterprise had to flee for their lives. Accord- 
ing to Grafton’s own statement {Ahridgenicnt of 
the Chronicles^ etc., 1564, sub anno 29 lien. Vlil.), 
eiglity finished copies were ‘ sensed and made con- 
fiscat.’ If this was so, no copy of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
appears to have escaped destruction. Foxe is the 
authority for a story that * four great dry vats 
full’ of the printed sheets were rescued from a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them * to lay caps 
in.’ But Kingdon (p. 63} discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seized, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custody 
of the univerdty. How'ever this may be, Cromwell 
succeeded in getting most of the plant transferred 
to London, and there, from the press of Richard 

* See art. bv A. F. Pollard in Diet, of Hat. Biography. 
t The royai permission, alon^ with many interesting letters 
from Oovei^le and (ilrafton, is given in facsimile in J. A. 
Kingdon’s Incidents in the Lives of Thomas Poyntz and 
Jli^ard Graflont privately printed, 1895. See also the corre* 
ipoodenoe in Pettigrew’s Bibiiutheca Sussexiam, 1839, p. 281 ff. 
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Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, newly housed 
in the vacated precinct of the Gray Friars, app^ed, 
in April 1539, the first edition of the Great Bible. 

The name * Great Bible,’ as being ' of the greatest 
volume ’ (both terms being used by Grafton him- 
self), is a convenient one which to denote the 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 
1539-41. Of these the second and snbseiment ones 
had a preface by Cranmer, and the name * Uranmer’s 
Bible ^ may be prop^ly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as is often done, of the first 
edition as well, in the preparation of w hich the 
archbishop had no direct share. The dates of the 
seven are as follows :—{i.) April 1539; (iL) April 
1540; (iiL) July 1540; (iv.) ready in November 

1540, but kept back tiU the following year, on 
account of the fall of Cromwell in July 1540 ; (v.) 
May 1541 ; (vL) November 1541 ; (viL) December 

1541. Though no two issues are identical, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suffice to 
desenbe the first, and to indicate briefly the 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is : * * The Bible in | Englyshe, 
that is to saye, the con i tent of all the holy scrypture, 
bothe I of y* olde and newe testament, truly ) 
translated after the ve^te of the | Hebrue and 
Greke textes, by y* dy.lygent studye of dynerse 
excellent | learned men, expert in the forsayde | 
tonges. i[ Prynted by Richt^ Grafton & | Edward 
Whitchurch. I Cum priuilegio ad imprimenjdum 
solum I 1539.’ This title, in black and red letters, 
is surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no artist’s name or mark, but commonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, his crowm laid aside, is prostrate on 
the ground before a figure of the Saviour appearing 
in the clouds. Lower down the central Ime, the 
same king, seated on his throne, and now easily 
recognizable as Henry Vlli., is giving a clasjied 
volume lettered verbum Dei to a group of ecclesi- 
astics on his right, headed by Cranmer, and to a 
corresponding group of lay nobles and others on 
his left, heim^ by Cromwell. Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (w'ho, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address- 
ing a mixed multitude on the words of 1 Ti 2^. 
LGn)els, with suitable insoriptions in Latin, issue 
from the mouths of the chief characters. Some 
little boys, too young to have learned Latin, cry 
'God save the king" in English.f Five more 
leaves of preliminary matter follow^ containing 
(1) ‘ The Kalender,’ ending with ‘ an Almanach for 
xix years’; (2) ‘An exhortacyon to the studye’ 
. . . ; (3) ' The summe and content of all the holy 
scripture* . . . ; (4) ‘A prologue* . . . ; (5) ‘A 
descripeyon and successe of the kynges of Juda’ 
. . . ; (6) ' With what iudgement tne bokes of the 
Olde Testament are to be red.’ Genesis logins on 
the seventh leaf, marked ‘fo. 1.’ It is worth 
w*hile to give some extracts from the Prologu^ 

‘ expressynge what is meant by certt^n signes and 
tokens tliat w*e have set in the Byble. First, 
where as often tymes ye shall f^de a small letter 
in the texte, it sygnifyeth that so moche as is in 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more in the 
common translacyon in Latin, then is founde ether 
in the Hebme or in the Greke. . . . Moreouer, 
where as ye fynde this figure o|* it hetokeneth a 
dyuersyte and diilerence of readynge betwene the 
Hebrues and the Chaldees in the same place. . . . 
We haue also (as ye maye se) added many handes 
both in the mergent of tnys volume and also in the 

* The copy used is that marked 0. 18. d. 1 in the Llbraiy of 
tibie British Museum. It is a singularly ftue copy, the leaves 
measuring 15 x 10 inohes. A sumptuous copy on vcOlum, meant 
for Cromwell himself, is in the Library of St. John’s (Allege, 
Cambridge. In this the title is somewhat abridged. 

t A full description of the woodcut is given in Moulton, 
iqi. 138. 139, and hi Mombert, pp. 204, 805 
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text, vTOii the which w* purposed to haue made in 
tlie ende of the Byble (in a table by themselues) 
certen godly annotacions : but for so moch as yet 
there hath not bene soflycient tyme minystred to 
the Kynges moost honorable councell for the ouer- 
syght and correccyon of the sayde annotacyons, 
we wyll therfore omyt them, tyll their more con- 
uenient leysour. . . . God saue the Kvnge.’ The 
colophon IS ; ‘ The ende of the new TestamSt : | 
and of the whole Byble, ifynisshed in Apryll, | Anno 
M.ccccaxxxix.* I A Duo factu est istud.’ 

Peculiarities by which the various issues of the * Great Bible* 
may be distinguished one from another have been minutely 
tabulated bj* {Detcripiion the Great Bihle, fol. 1865). 
!nie first three Mitions alone have the |)0^ as a reference for 
Ooverdale’s intended * annotacyons,* the *oonuenient leysour* 
for which never came. The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Cromwell*s coat of arms, in Holbein’s 
woodcut, unerased. After his attainder and execution, July 
28th, 16M, the drole containing his arms is left blank. 
Oranmer’s Prologue, as was said, is prefixed to the second and 
following editions. In it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
some being too slow, and needing the spur ; others too quick, 
and needing the bridle. * In the former sorte be all they that 
refuse to re^ the scripture in tiie vulgar tongue. ... In the 
latter sorte be the^ which by their inordinate reading, vndiscrete 
spiking, contentious disputing, or otherwj'se by their licentious 
hving, slaunder and hynder the worde of God. . . .* The 
Intr^uction to the Apocprphal Books, for which, however, 
Oranmer is not in the first instance responsible, has a curiously 
oonfus^ account of the term * Hagiographa,* by which for some 
reason they are described:— * bemuse they were wont to be 
reade, not openly and in oomen, but as it were in secret and 
UMurte.* The mirtake was repeated in the editions of April and 
July 1540, and of May and December 1541. In the fourth of the 
seven, the first which shows Cromwell’s arms erased, the title 
presents, by way of compensation, the names of Cuthbert 
[Tunstall], Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas [Heath], Bishop of 
Rochester, as those by whom the work was * ouerscne.* In the 
title to this edition, also, the king is st\ led * supreme heade of 
this his churdie and Realms of Englande.* 

Who were the ‘ dyuerse excellent learned men,* 
expert in Hebrew and Greek, wlio helped Cover- 
dale, we are not informed. But traces of their 
work may perhaps be seen in the translation of 
musical terms in the Psalms, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the books of the 
OT. Thus the first book is described as ‘ called in 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.* 

If we take it for granted that Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Great Bible, we shall lie 
prepared to find that he reproduces in it very 
mucli of his own earlier version of 1 535, as well as 
of what had been incorporated with Tindale*s work 
in ‘Matthew's* Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care- ! 
fully revised by the help of an edition of the ' 
Hefirew text, published at Basle in 1534-35, with 
a new Latin rendering by Sebastian Munster. 
‘Thus,* Westcott goes so far as to say {Ififit. p. 
187), ‘ Coverdale found an obvious method to 
follow. He revised the text of Matthew, w’hich 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Munster. 
The result was the Great Bible.’ This is too un- 
qualified a statement. For instance, in the open- 
mg chapters of Genesis, a book the version of which 
in Matthew’s Bible W’as by Tindale, we find not a 
few examples of Coverdale’s own rendering in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being made. 
A very few specimens must suffice— 

‘Then of the euenii^ and the morning was made one day* 
(O.) ; * And the euening one day * (G. B.) ; * And so of the 
. . . was made thefyrat days’ (T.); * £t/mt uespera . . . dies 
onus* (Munster); * Factumque est . . . dies unus ’ (Vulg.). 

' And God eet them in the fyrmament ’ (G. and G. B.) ; 'put 
fthAm * (T.). 

* And all the hootd of them * (C. and G. B.) ; * apparell * (T.). 
The Vulg. here has omatut^ Miinster exercitue. 

*The Lorde God shope man, euen of the moulde of the erth* 
(C. and T.) ; ... * of the dust from of the grounde ’ (G. B.). 

* Eingdon {QrafUm^ p. 63), following in this Strype’s CTranmer, 

. p. 1^, endeavours to show that the impression of 2000 copies, 
■eised in Paris, was intended to appear in April 1639, and dated 
accordingly ; but that, when the embargo was removed, and 
the copies got over to London, they were not actually pub- 
Bshei there till 1540. ^ 
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‘ In Eden towarde ye east ’ (0.) ; * from the begynnynge ’ (T ) ; 
'eastward from Eden* (G. B.) The Vulgate, followed by T., 
has a principio ; Munster ab oriente. 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is by Coverdale. But that 
this woe diligently revised for the Great Bible, a few exanip.ea 
from the first two chapters will show — 

* An oxe knoweth his lukdk ’ (M.) ; ' The oxe hath knowne his 
owner* (G. B.). 

'like a watchouse in tyme of warre* (M.); *lyke a beeegcd 
cj-tie ’ (G. B.). 

‘Ye tyrauntes of Sodoma* (M.); ‘ye Lordes of Sodoma* 
(G. B.). 

‘Cease from doiiige of evell & violence* (M.); ‘h violence* 
omitted (O. B.). 

‘ Leade ’ (M.) ; ‘ tynne ’ (G. B.). 

‘A1 heithen shal preuse vnto him* (M.); ‘all nacyoni* 
(G. B.). 

‘So that they shal breake ... to make ... & sawes therof* 
(M.) ; ‘ They shall breake theyr swerdes also in to mattoukes 
... to make sythes * (G. B.). 

In the NT the relation of tlie version found in 
the Great Bible of 1539 to those of Tindale (1534) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
by the parallel passages from St. Matthew,^ 52 
in number, set down by West-cott (pp. ^74-176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. If 
the Great Bible be con^ared with tliese it will be 
found to agree with Tindale in 5 places, with 
Coverdale in 33, and to difi'er from both (though on 
the whole nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14. 

As regards the relation of the text found in tlie 
Great Bible of April 1539 to that of the succeeding 
editions, Westcott has shown, by a full induction 
of passages, that while in the OT there is little 
change in the versions of the Pentateuch and the 
earlier historical books, a careful revision of the 
Hagiographa and the prophetical books is apparent 
in the issue of April 1540. The authority most 
relied on for the changes thus made is Munster. 
A curious circumstance pointed out by Westcott 
is the fact that, instead of the alterations being 
progressive, the text of Nov. 1540 shows a ten- 
dency to recur to that of April 1539 ; so that 
practically tw’o groups or recensions may be recog- 
nized (1) Apm 1539, Nov. 1540, May 1541, Nov. 
1541 ; (2) April 1540, July 1540. In the NT 
Erasmus occupies the position which ^liinster h:ui 
done in the OT. A single example will show tlie 
deference paid to Erasmus— 

Ja 113 'DeuB enim intentator malonim Mt: ipse autem 
neminem teniptat’ (Vulg.). 

*For Gode cannot temte vnto euyll, becauae he 
tempteth no man ’ (G. B., Apr. 1.530). 

*Kam Deus iitmolis tentan non potest, ita neo ipse 
quemquam teiitat ’ (Eras.) 

* For as God cannot be tempted with euyll, so neither 
he himself tempteth any man* (G. B., May, Nov. 
1540). 

In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it 
is noted that ‘ the Psalter follow'eth . . . the trans- 
lation of tlie great English Bible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth.* This arrangement, w'hich was 
unavoidable in 1549, was left unaltered in 1662, 
the rhythm of Coverdale’s version, and its greater 
fitness for singing, having in the meantime en- 
deared it to the people. The present text of the 
Pr. Bk. Psalter does not, however, represent the 
text of any edition of the Great Bible exactly, and 
it contains some misprints {eM. ‘sight* for * light* 
in Ps 38*®). See Preface to Driver^s Par, Psalter^ 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M‘Garvey’f 
Liturgitc American(B (1895), pp. 1*-51*. 

Though Bishops Tunstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to stand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, had duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to be set up for public reading 
in St. Paul’s, it is plain that the Episcopal bench 
general^ were only half-hearted as yet in the 
work of translating the Scriptures into English. 
A motion was brought forward in Convocation, in 
1542, for undertaking a fresh version, but wai 
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shelved by Gardiner, who stipulated for the trans- 
literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as ecdesia, panitcntia, pascha^ ziz- 
ania, didrachma \ including even some of which 
the meaning was obvious, as simplex, difjnua, 
oriens. To nave constructed a version on these 
principles would have been to anticipate the worst 
faults of the Uhciius and Douai translations. 

V. Puritan. — Meantime, how^ever, while the 
I bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new’ version, or rather of a WgiJant revision of 
existing ones, was being actively carried on 
I abroad. The result was the Genevan Bible.* 

When, on the accession of Mary Tudor, in 15.i3, 
the leaders of the Reforming party sought safety 
on the Continent, Frankfort b^me for a time a 
centre for the refugees. But when dissensions on 
the subject of the English Liturgy broke out 
betw'een the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
afterwards dean of Durham, and the more violent 
spirits, who followed Joiin Knox, the latter with- 
drew to Geneva. Among them was William Whit- 
tingham, a native of Chester, wdio in 1545 had 
been made Fellow of All Soub’, Oxford, and 
Senior Student of Chrbt Church in 1547. t In 
1557 he puldihlied anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in English of the NT in small 8vo, bearing 
date ‘This x of June.’ This was a prelude to a 
greater work, an English veision of the w’hole 
Bible, on which some of the exiles w’ere engaged. 
The news of queen Maiy’'s death, in 1558, drev 
most of thc^e back to England ; but Whittingham 
remained at his post, to tini^h the work, and with 
him, as Anthoii}' a Wood tells us, there remained 
‘one or two more.’ These ‘one or two* were 
probably Anthony Gilhy, of Clirist’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, who afterw'ards became rector of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche ; ‘ a fast and furious stickler against 
Church discipline,’ as he is called by Fuller, but a 
good scholar : and Thomas Saml)^on. Sampson 
had entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, but ap- 
parently had not taken any degi’ee. After re- 
fusing the bishojiric of Norwich in 1560, he was 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1561. 
Beza gives him the character of being of ‘an ex- 
ceciliiigly restless disposition.* 

By tlic labours of these men, and of others whose 
names have not come down to us, there w’as issued 
from the press of ‘ Rovland * Hall, at Geneva, in 
1560, an English Bible, commonly called, from its 
place of publication, the Genevan, which was des- 
tined to attain lasting popularity. Its title w’as : 
‘ The Bible 1 and | Holy Scriptvres | conteyned in | 
the Olde and Newe | Testaments. | Translated aocorj 
ding to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred Witli 

1 the best translations in diuers langages. j With 
moste profitable annotajtions vpon all the hard 
places, and other thinp of great | imi>ortance as 
may appeare in the Epistle to the Reader.’ Below 
is a woodcut of the Israelites crossing the Red 
Sea, bordered by texts in small italic character. 
Gn the reverse of the title is a list of the books of 
the Bible, including the Ape^rypha (ending with 

2 Mac.). Leaves ii and lii are occupied by a 
Dedication to ‘the moste vertvous and noble 
Qvene Elizalmth,’ from her ‘humble subjects of 
the English Churche at Geneva.’ Leaf iiii is filled 
on both sides with an Address ‘ to ovr Beloved in 
the Lord, the Brethren of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, dated ‘from Geneua, 10 April, 1560.' 
The re^ar foliation begins on the fifth leaf, and 

• A aeries of useful articles on this subject, by N. Pocock, will 
be found in vols. ii. and iii. of the RfMioorapaer, 1882-88. Sr^e 
alsoon essay on * The English Bible tnm Henry viii. to James i.,’ 
by H. W. lioare, in The mneteenih Century for April 1899. 

t He is said to have been Oalvin’s brother-in-law ; but this is 
disputed by A. F. Pollard in his art on W. Whittingham in the 
Diet, of NaU Biography, 


ends with the close of the Apocrypha on f. 474. 
The NT begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 122, being followed by 12 unnumbered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A map, folded into two 
leaves, is placed nex* after the title of the NT. 

If we inquire into ilie causes which made the 
Genevan Bible so long a favourite one (Hoare 
estimates that 160 editions of it appeared betw een 
1560 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land), they are not far to seek. The mere shape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
handy 4to,* was a recommendation as compared 
w ith the ponderous folios of the Great, or the 
Bishops’, Ilible. It was printed througliout in 
Roman and italic, not Gothic, letter. It adopted 
the division into verses, first introduced bj Stephen 
in 1551, and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1557. It retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but generally free from ofiensive asperity, 
of the NT of 1557, w’ith the addition of similar 
notes for the OT, — the Apocrypha being but slen- 
derly furnished with them. It indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of prosier names. It 
had woodcuts,! and convenient maps and tables. 

The version of the OT is substantially Tind ale’s ; 
that of the NT Whittingliam’s ; but both are 
vigilantly revised. A comparison of the Genevan 
version of a passage from Ac 27*®-28* with that 
of Wliittingham,! and with that of the Bishops* 
Bible in 150S, will suffice to show this — 


V.K 


V.17 


2S8 


. lowsed nearer SLrny), 

losed nearer. 
loosed unto Astton. 

, there arose Candie, astonnye wynd out 

of the northeast (*»t aur/.'). 
there arose by it a, storuue winde called Euro- 
clydon. 

there arose agairust their purpose a flawe of winde 
out of the northeast. 

, and drauc wj-th the wether 
and were caryed away. 
and were dryuen with the weather. 

. and we were carved benrth a litle yle . . . to coma 
by the boat (tt,? rxisvj) 

and we ra ender a htle \ le . . . to get the boat, 
but we were caryed into an He ... to come by a 
boat. 

. vndergirding the shyp . • . they let slip the 
vessel (t* TKfvtf). 

vndergtrdnig the ship ,,, the vessel, 
and madejnst the shippe ... a vessel. 

. and to huue gayned this iniune and losse (ay- 

iijrtu). 

ao shnlde ye haue gain^ this hurt and losse 
(=haue saued the losse by auoiding the danger— 
marg. note). 

neither to haue brought vnto vs this harme and 
losse. 

. were caried to and/ro in the Adriatical sea 

jC£f»A;v). 

were caryed to Afro in the Adriatical sea. 
were saylynfi in Adria 
. they committed the shtp (italics) (immA 
they committed the ship (ittihes). 
they committed themselues (smaller typeX 
. should jlie away, 
shulde jiee ai^Tiy. 
should ntnne away. 

, on broken peees (both words in italics) (tr/ timw 
rSf in, K.T.X.) . . . that theycaum all safe. 
on eerteine pieces {pieces in itabos) . . . y* thei 
came all sa^fe. 

on broken peeces . . . that they escaped all. 

. the Barbanans . . . iSha^ovDre which appearediym 
utriv rtv icirrwTs). 

the Barbarians ... the present shoiore. 
y»8traunger8 . . . the present rayne. 

. a/etoe stickes. 

a nomber of stickes {(fpvyim* « ekiidte), 
a bondell of stickes. 

. the teorwie (w 
the worms. 
the beast. 


* The eise of page in the copy before the present writei 
(Brit. Mub. C. 17. b. 8) is 9} by 6S inches. 

t Some of these are said to be from the French Bible of A. 
Davodeau, published at Geneva earlier in the same year. 

X Whittingham’s translation is included in Bagsier's EngliA 
Hezapla, from which we quote it 
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A few peooliarities of spelling may be noticed. 
The desire to economize space, as shown in the 
frequent contractions, even of short words like 
*m&’ (man), *r&’ (ran), has led to the reduction 
of double consonants and diphthongs — in many 
instances, to single letters. Tlius we iind *delt,’ 

* hel,* * wUdemes, * confunded,* * thoght,’ and many 
more of a like kind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Greneva in 1670, by John Crispin, professes to be 
the second edition; but Pocock has shown that 
this title really belongs to one issued at Geneva in 
folio without any prmter’s name, the OT being 
dated 1562 and the NT 1561. The first edition 
published in England was one in small folio, with 
Roman type, issued in 1576 by Richard Barkar {sic). I 
An edition of the metric^ version of the Psalms by 
Stemhold and Hcmkins was prepared for binding up | 
along with this. Later on, in 1578, we find the Book 
of Common Prayer, somewhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume with the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be noticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan NT by a fresh 
version, made in 1576, by Laurence Tomson, a 
private secretary of Sir Francis Walsingham. | 
Tomson closely followed Beza, putting * that ’ for 
the Ule W which Beza had rendered the Greek 
article. Thus, in Jn P, we have ‘ that Word * for 

* the Word.’ Tomson’s notes were more pro- 
nouncedly Calvinistic than before. His NT was 
often bound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 
separate book, is said to have been preferred to 
the other. 

▼L Elizabethan.— The Bishops’ Bible.— It was 
not to be expected that the Elizabethan bishops 
shoidd acquies(‘e in the popularity of the Genevan 
version, its Cairinism, if we may judge from 
Whitgift’s example later on, might have been 
tolerated by them, but not its hostility to their 
office. Accordingly, a move was made by Arch- 
bishop Parker for a new translation, or rather for 
a fresh revision of that contained in the Great 
Bible. The steps taken can be followed, with fair 
certainty, in the Parker Correspondence, There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 26, addressed by the 
archbishop to Sir William Cecil. This is referred, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to tlie year 1566. 
But if, as Pocock suggests, it should be piaced a 
year earlier, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. For in this letter the 
archbishop not only acquaints Cecil with his plans, 
but asks the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may well suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. The general principle on which 
the work was to be carried out, was for certain 
books to be assigned to individual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Bible as their basis, and transmit their 
portions, when finished, to the primate, for his 
final revision. 

The defects of such a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting together for the discussion 
of various renderings. No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final revision to 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as Archbisliop Parker, one not specially dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, and one who had, moreover, 
reserved certain books as his own partic^ar share, 
was not likely to be thorough, even if deputed 
in part to other learned men. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find traces of haste, if not of 
negligence, in the work. Thus the revision of 
Kings aud Chronicles was despatched by Bishop 
Sandys in about seven weeks. As an incentive to 
diligence, the initials of each contributor were to 
be printed at the end of the books undertaken by 
him. Comparing these with a list sent by Parker 


to Cecil, Oct. 5th, 1568,* we can identify neailji 
all the workers with fair certainty. 

According to this list, the archbishop himself undertook, 
besides Prefaces and other introductory matter. Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Ck>r.-Hebrevra inclusive. Andrew 
Pierson, prebendaiy of Oanterbuiy (a conjectural expansion, 
supports by the initials A. P. O., of the single word ‘ Cantu- 
arue '), had Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and Proverbs. The Bishop 
of Exeter (Wm. Alley) had Deuteronomy. The Bishop of St. 
Davids (Bd. Davies) had Joahua-2 Kinn.t The Bishop of 
Worcester (Edwyn Sandys) had 3 and 4 Kings and Chronicles. 
Andrew Peme, Master of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely (a oon- 
jectural inference, like the former, by help of the initials A. P. 
£., from * Cantabrigiaa 'X had Ecclesiastes and Canticles. The 
Bishop of Norwich (John Parkhurst) shared the Apocryphal 
books with the Bishop of Chichester (Wm. BarlowX llie Bishop 
of Winchester (Kt. Home) had Isaiah-Lamentations ; the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (1. Bentham) taking the rest of the 
Greater Prophets. The Minor Prophets fell to the Bishop of 
London (Edmund GrindalX The Bishop of Peterborough (Ed. 
Scamble^ took Luke and John ; the Bishop of Ely (B. Cox) 
Acts and Bomans ; Uie Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Ckiodman) 
1 Corinthians ; and the Bishop of Lincoln (N. BuUingfaam) the 
General Epistles and the Bevelation. 

It will be noticed that Parker’s list omits the Book of Psalms. 
The initials appended to this book in £he Bible itself are T. B., 
supposed by Str 3 'pe to designate Thomas Becon, formerly one 
of Cranmer’s chaplains, afterwards a prebendary of CUmterbuiy. 
The Psalms had in fact been originally assigned to Edmund 
Geste, Bishop of Bochester ; and if the revised rendering had 
been made by him on the principles he does not scruple to 
avow,t the work might well need to be sent on to some other 
scholar for correction. A difficulty is also caused b 3 ' the fact 
that the initials at tiie end of Daniel, T. C. L., do not appear to 
correspond with the ‘ I. Libh. and Covent.' of the list. But the 
explanation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1560-1680), is meant in both 
cases, the confusion of I. and T. being easy ; and that he was 
accustomed to sign himself 'CovenL and Lich.,* reversing the 
usual order. 

By these united efibrts there was produced, in 
1568, from the press of Richard Jugge, dM^elling 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, what well deserved the 
designation by wiiicli it was often known, * the 
Bible of largest volume.’ § The title-page is 
chiefly occupied by an ornamental border, haying 
within it, on an oblong lalnsl at ^ the top, ‘ Tlie 
holie Bible,’ || and in the centre, within an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth : above it, the royal 
arms ; beneath, in three lines, the text lion me 
pudet . . . crcdenti from Ko 1^*. The next three 
leaves have ‘ A Preface into the Bible folowynge,* 
by Archbishop Parker. The fifth, sixfh, and part 
of the seventh leaves are taken up with Cranmer’s 
‘ prologue or preface.’ Otlier preliminary matter 
follows, extending to the twenty-sixth leaf. Genesis 
beginning on the twenty-seventh. One interesting 
point among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
duction, peculiar, we believe, to this Bible, is the 
caution to ministers against heedlessly reading 
aloud words or phrases which might sound objec- 
tionable. Certain * semy circles’ aie used as marks 
to denote what *may be left vnread in the publique 
reading to the people.’ H This scrupulousness, 
which would have satisfied Selden, might well have 
been extended to the designs used for initial let- 
ters; some of which (notably that at the beginning 
of Hebrews in the ed. of 1572) would be more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphf^ses 
than for ah English Bible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth alreaily mentioned, there 
is one of the Earl of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Wm. Cecil (to represent 
king David?) at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms. 

* Printed in the C(yne»p<mdm6e<if Arehbithop Portsr (Parker 
Society), pp. 836, 386. 

t That 18 , 2 Samuel. 

j * Where in the New Testament,* he writes to the archbishop, 
'one piece of a Psalm is reported, 1 translate it in the Psalm 
accordi^ to the translation thereof in the New Testament, for 
the avoiding of the offence that may arise to the people upon 
diverse translations.'— Parker Corresp. p. 250. 

§ In the copy before the present wnter (Brit. Mtu. 1. e. 2) the 
size of page is 161 by 101 inches. 

I Some copies have &e additional words : ' oonteyning the 
I olde Testament and the newe.’ 

^ The note is on the fifteenth leaf, signed * 1, next after the 
) list of * faiiltes escaped.' 
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The 'other perusal/ of which Parker had assured 
Cecil that the travail of the Revisers would have 
the benelit, showed itself in an amended edition, 
published by Jugge, in 4to, the following year, 
with the brief titJe, *The holi Bible.’ But only 
negligent use had been made of the criticisms 
called forth. Some interesting specimens of these, 
by a schoolmaster named l^urence, have been 
fortunately preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
which they were incorporated in the edition of 
1509 shows strikingly the want of core exercised. 
Two examples must suftice. In Mt 28^^ the tra- 
ditional rendering of d/uieplgi'ous, namely * harmless,* 
had been retained. Laurence xx>inted out that 

* careless * (in the sense of secMrus) was rather the 
word. But he must have been surprised to find 
himself taken so literally that in 1509 the render- 
ing ap^ared, ‘ We will make you careless.* Again, 
m Mt 21^ the Revisers, following the Great Bible 
in preference to the Genevan, had rendered xard- 

* let us enjoy * instead of ‘ let us take * (RV). 
Laurence found fault with this, on the ground that 
the original signilied 'let us take possession or 
seysyn (seizin) uiKin.’ In the edition of 1569, and 
in every subsejiueiit one, this appeared as ' let us 
season upon his inheritance* ('sease on’ in AV of 
1611).t 

The most singular part of the matter is that, 
while corrections (of whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the second edition of 1569, the third 
of 1572 went back in iiiaiiy particulars to the first. 
A few examples will make this clear. For brevity, 
the editions may be denoted by A, B, C. 

In On 36Min A Anah isa woman : *8he fedde* ; in B, correctly, 
a man: * he fedde;’ C goes back to ‘she.’ — In Jg 6io A reads, 

* ye that dwell by Middin ’ (RV ‘ that sit on nch carpets ’) ; 
B ‘ye that syt vppeniioste in iudgment’ ; C goes back to A. — 
In Mt A has ‘ by the gyft that (is offei^] of me, thou shalt 
be helped’: B ‘what gift soeuer shold haue come of me*; 
0 wrees with A.— In Lk 2^ A has ‘and this flrst taxing was 
made’ ; B * this taxing was the first and executed when,’ etc. ; 
C goes back to A.— -In Ac li A and C have ‘ O Theophilus ’ ; 
B ‘ dearc Theophilus. ’—In Ac 73^ A and C have * I haue seene, I 
haue scene’ ; B ‘I haue perfectly sene.’ — In ITi 1* A has *a 
natural sonne ’ ; B ‘ his naturall sonne ’ ; C goes back to A. 

The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalms in parallel columns : that of 
the Revisers themselves, and that from the Great 
Bible. Many subsequent editions appeared. Lore 
(Old Bibles^ p. 239) enumerates nineteen in all, 
from 1568 to 1606 inclusive ; Pocock seventeen, 
speaking doubtfully also of one of these, as never 
seen by Jiim, an alleged folio of 1606. The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this last, nor yet 
an 8vo (included by Dore) of 1577. 

The Bishops’ Bible appears never to have received 
the royal sanction. Parker, indeed, in his letter 
of Oct. 5th, 1568, before quoted, tried to procure, 
through Sir Wm. Cecil, such a mark of recognition. 
‘ The printer,* he writes, ‘ hath honestly done his 
diligence. If your honour would obtain of the 
Queen’s Highness that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to draw to one uniformity. It w’ere no 
^eat cost to the most parishes, and a relief to him 
for his great charges sustained.’ But, so far as is 
known, the application was unsuccessful. Accord- 
ingly, the claim to be * set fourth by aucthoritee,* 
ni^e W the editions of 1574 and 1575, must be 
referred to the sanction of Convocation, given 
in 1571. The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias- 
tical of that year expressly ordain that 'every 
archbishop bishop should have at his house 
a copy of the holy Biole of the largest volume as 

* Life cS Parker^ ed. 1821, vol. iii. p. 258. It has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that the Laurence in ques- 
tion,* a man in those times of great fame for his knowledge in 
the Greek,* was Thomas Lawrence, appointed head-master of 
Shrewsbury in lf>08. 

t See Pooock's art. in the Bibliographent voL L p. 113, where 
more examples are given. 


lately printed at London.* A like injunction was 
laid upon cathedrals ; and, ' as far as it could be 
conveniently done,* upon all churches.* 

vii. Roman CATHOua— It was not likely that 
English Roman Catholics should continue unmoved 
W this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
Every fresh version made by scholars of the 
Reformed Church was a tacit reflexion on them for 
making none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded English 
College at Douai, that this reproach — so far as 
they admitted it to be a reproach — should be 
wiped aw'ay. The moving spirit in this under- 
taking, as in the foundation of the college itself, 
was Dr. William AJlen,! made cardinal afterwards 
in 1587. But the actual work of making the new 
translation devolved almost entirely on Dr. Gregory 
Martin, a native of Maxfleld in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White’s first batch of 
students at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1557. 
Having chosen to forsake Oxford for Douai, he 
was made by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature there.:!; Dr. William Reynolds, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, Richard Bristow, 
a W^orcester man, and others, took a share in the 
work of revision. 

Amid such circumstances, recalling in some 
measure the origin of the Genevan version, the 
translation known as the Rhemes and Doway took 
its rise. The entire Bible appears to have been 
ready for issue toother. But, owing to want of 
funds, a portion oiuy could be published at a time. 
The NT was properly given the preference, and 
appeared in 1582 with tiie following title : — 

* The I New Testament I of lesvs Christ, transj 
lated faithfvlly into English | ovtof the authentical 
Latin, according to the best corirected copies of the 
same, diligently conferred with | tlie Greeke and 
other editions in diners languages : with | Argu- 
ments of bookes and chapters, annotajtions, and 
other necessarie heljies, for the better vnderjstand- 
ing of the text, and specially for the discouerie of 
the Corrvptiuns of diuers late translations, and 
for I cleeriug the Controversies in religion, of these 
dales.— In the English College of Rhemes. . . . 
Printed at Rhemes | by John Fogny \ 1582 | cum 
pririlcffio.* 

The volume is in a convenient 4to size,§ printed 
ill clear-cut Roman type, no black letter being 
used.^ In some respects the arrangement of the 
RV is anticipated. The text is broken up into 
paragraphs, not verses. But the verse numeration 
IS given in the inner margin, an obelus being pre- 
fixed to the beginning of each verse. Quotations 
from the OT are printed in italics. At the head 
of each chapter is an 'Argument,’ and 'Annota- 
tions ’ at the end. 

Of the prelimina^ matter, the long Preface to 
the Reader, occupying leaves a ij-c iv, well merits 
attention. The writers address themselves to three 
special points: (1) the translation of the Holy 
Scrix3ture8 into the vernacular, and, in particular, 
into English; (2) the reasons why the present 
version is made &om the Vulgate ; (3) the principles 
on 'which the translators have proceeded. They 
do not publish their translation *vpon erroneous 
opinions of necessitie that the holy scriptures 
should alwaies be in our mother tongue, or that 
they ought or -were ordained of God to be read 

* Oardwell, Synodalia, i. 115. 

t Allen was born in 1532 at Rossall in Lancashire ; entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1.547. Ue founded the seminary at 
Bouai in 1558, and removed with it to llhoims in 1578, when 
disturbances in Flanders made Douai unsafe. He died at Roms 
in 1594. 

X See the art by Thompson Cooper in the Diet, of Nat. 
Biography. Martin and Bnstow both died of consumption at a 
ooinparatively early age. 

4 in the cojiy before the present writer (Brit Mus. 1008. c. 9) 
the page measures by 6^ mohes. 
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indifferently of all ... . but vpon special con- 
sideration of the present time, state and condition 
of our country.* Holy Church, while not en- 
couraging, had not absolutely forbidilen such 
versions. Using the freedom" thus left, divers 
learned Catholics, since Luther’s revolt, had 
already translated the Scriptures^ into the mother 
tongues of various nations of Europe; yet still 
repudiating the notion that all i)eople alike might 
indifferently read, expound, and talk of them. 

That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Greek text, is defended on the ground of its 
antiauity, of its freedom from the discre^ncies 
visible in MSS of the Greek, and of its liaving 
been defined as exclusively authentic by the 
Council of Trent. Usually it would be found that 
the Vulgate agreed with the received text of the 
Greek ; and where that was not so it would prob- 
ably be found in accord with readings relegat^ to 
the margin, but not necessarily of less authority 
on that account. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this Preface, of the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of *preli 
vitia,’ as Bellarmin called them,* must have been 
a shock difficult for these apologists to withstand. 

As regards the style of their translation, the 
Rhemists profess to liave had one sole object in 
view. This was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least possible change of form; * continually 
keeping ourselves as near as is possible to our text, 
and to the very words and phrases wiiich by long 
use are made venerable . . . [not doubting] that 
aU sorts of Catholic readers will in short time think 
that familiar w hich at the first may seem strange.’ 
In canning out this principle it is inevitable tliat 
some mlicitous phrases and turns of expression 
should be hit upon in the course of a long w'ork. 
‘A palpable mount* (He 12^**) is better than ‘the 
mount that might be touched ’ of the AV. In the 
first chapter of James alone it is to the Rheniish 
version that we owe ‘ upbraideth not ’ (v.®), ‘ nothing 
doubting ’ (v.®), ‘ the engrafted w'ord * (v.^), * bridleth 
not ’ (v.^).+ As Plumptre has point-^ out, so great 
an authority as Bacon {Of tJie Pacification the 
Church) goes out of his w’ay to praise the Rhemists 
for having restored ‘charity’ to the place from 
w’hich Tindale had ousted it in favour of ‘love.’ 
In particular, the closeness with w^hich the trans- 
lators kept to the Vulgate helped to save them 
from that needless variation in the rendering of 
the same or cognate words, w'hich is an undoubted 
blemish in the AV. Thus, while diKaioOv is cor- 
rectly rendered in our version ‘to justify,’ dUaios 
and biKaioffvvri are more often than not represented 
by ‘ righteous ’ and ‘ righteousness. ’ X Once more, 
the antiquity of the MSS from which the Vulgate 
translation was made causes its readings at times 
to accord writh the results of the highest critical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemish 
version occasionally comes nearer our RV than 
does that of king James. Thus in Mt 5^ the 
clauses, interpolate from the parallel passage in 
St. Luke, which find no place in the RV, are 
partially omitted in the Rhemish. So, too, this 
latter agrees with the RV in reading ‘ Christ ’ for 
‘God’ in IP 3“ 

But, when every allowance of the kind is made, 
the fact remains that, to ordinary English readers, 
the translation in question must often have seemed 
one into an unknown tongue. What else could 

* See the passages quoted by Westcott in his article on * The 
Vnlnte* in Smith's DB, voL iu. pp. 1706, 1707. 

t See Moulton, p. 187, where more examples are given. 

t See an article m The Months June 1897, pp. 578, 579. The 
writer appears to think that iu Ao 14^, should 

be transuvted ‘ by urposition of hands.' 
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have been thought of such specimens as these: 
‘ I wil not drinke of the generation of the vine ’ 
(Lk 22^®); ‘the pa^ions of this time are not 
condigne to the glorie to come * (Ro 8”) ; ' For our 
wrestling is . . . against Princes and Potestats, 
against the rectors of the w'orld of this darkenes, 
against the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials’ 
(Eph 6^®); ‘But he exinanited himself’ (Ph 27); 
‘ Yet are they turned about with a little steme, 
whither the violence of the director wil * (Ja 3®) ? * 

In 1593 the English College returned from Rheims 
to their old quarters at Douai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1609 and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and Apocrypha. 
In size, type, and general execution, they closely re- 
semble tlie volume of the NT published nearly thirty 
years before. The title is: ‘The! Holie Bible | 
jkaithfvlly trans-|lated into English, | ovt of the 
avthentical | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew', Greeke, | and other Editions in diuers 
languages. | With Argvments of the Bookes, and 
Chapters ; | Annotations : Tables ; and other 
helpes, I for better vnderstanding of the text : for 
discouerie of | corr\'ptions in some late transla- 
tions: and I for clearing controversies in Religion. | 
.... Printed at Doway by Lavrence KellMiii, j at 
the signe of the holie Lamlje. | M.DC.IX.’ The first 
volume extends to the end of Job. The .second 
volume, bearing a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Esdras. A 
preface to ‘the right welbeloved English Reader* 
goes over much the same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more cursorily, being only 
about half the len^h of the other. The hindrances, 
w'hich had delayed the appearance of the w ork, had 
all proceeded from ‘ one i^eiieral cause, our poore 
estate in banishment.’ Ijie arguments for trans- 
lating from the Vulgate are re-stated. The reten- 
tion of Latinisms, or original forms of words, is 
defended. If English Protestants keep ‘ Sabbath,’ 
‘ Ephod,’ ‘ Pentecost,’ ‘ Proselyte,’ and the like, wh}" 
not ‘ Prepuce,’ ‘ Pasch,* ‘ Azimes,’ ‘ Breadesof Pro- 
position,^ ‘ Holocaust,’ and others of the same kind ? 

This uncompromising principle gradually gave 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1763-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. 12mo, were published by Richard 
Challoner, Bishop of Debra, in partibus, with tlie 
a.ssistance of William Green, afterwards President 
of the College at Douai, and Walton, afterwards 
Vicar Apostolic of the northern district of England, t 
As thus revised, it is substantially the version used 
at the present day by English-speaking Roman 
Catholics. In Cardmal Wiseman's opinion, * though 
Challoner did well in altering many too decided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considerably 
by destroying inversion . . . and by the insertion 
of^rticles w^here not needed.’:!; 

The nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages from 
the older and newer versions, side by side with the 
RV of 1885 :— 

1609-10. 1768-4. 1886. 

2K[2S]21i9Adeo- Adeodatustheioii Elhanan the ion 
datusthesonneof the of Forrest an em- of Jaare-or^im 9. . . 
Forest a broderer . . . broiderer . . . 

* See now especially J. O. Oarleton, The Part ttf Rheima in 
the Making qf the EnglUh Bible. Oxf. 1902. 

t See the art. on 'Challoner* by Thompson Ck>oper in the 
Piet, of Rat. Biography. Challoner was bom at Lewes in 1691, 
and died in 1781. His parents were Protestant dissenters. 
But, losinj; his father in infancy, be was brought up in Roman 
Catholic families, and sent to Douai in 1704. 

X Cotton, Rhetnee and Iknoay^ p. 49 n., spedfles, as an 
additional fault, Challoner’s excessive fondness for ‘that* as 
equivalent to ' who,’ * whom,* * which.* 

\Oregim, ‘weavers* (thought by Kennioott to be a tran- 
scriber’s insertion from the latter end of the verse), evidently 
suggested the polymUariut^ * broderer,’ of the Vulgate. W'ont 
of space forbids any attempt at a commentary on these passagea 
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IflOO-lO. 

2 Es (Neh] 9^7 and 
gaue the head to 
ireturne to their ser- 
ftitude. 

Job 26 U and hia 
hand being the mid* 
wSe* the winding 
■erpent ii brought 
forth. 

P8e7[68]i»-M The 
moiintane of Ck>d a 
fat inountane. A 
mountane crudded 
as cheese, a fatte 
mountane. Why 
suppose you crudded 
mouiitones? 

Jer 6038 Therefore 
shall the dragons 
dwel with the foolish 
murderers. 


1763-4. 

and set the head 
to return to their 
bondage. 


and his artful hand 
hath brought forth 
the winding ser- 
pent. 


The mountain of 
God is a fat moun- 
tain. A curdled 
mountain, a fat 
mountain. IVhy 
suspect \e curdled 
mountains 9 


Therefore shall 
dragons dwell there 
with the flg-fuuiui. 


1885. 

and appointed a 
captain to return 
to their bondage 
(marg.). 

His hand hath 
pierced the swift 
serpent. 


A mountain of 
Ood is the moun- 
tain of Bashati ; An 
high mountain is 
the mountain of 
Hoshan. Why look 
ye askance, ye high 
iiiouniaiiis? 

Therefore the 
wild beasts of the 
desert with the 
in ol \ es (II eb. * howl- 
ing creatures *)shall 
dwell there. 


The free manner in wliich Challoner borrowed ' 
from the AV (itselt enriched by earlier borrowiii«f.> | 
from the Rlieiiies and Doway ver£»ion} has l.eeii ! 
often remarked. A few verses will suflice in 
illustration. 

Ro 818 For I reckon that the sufTeringR of IhiR present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that 
shall Ik* rc\ eal^ in us. 

i:j»h For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against ]>nncipaHtics and yntwcrs ; against the rulers of the 
uuild of this darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness m the 
liigii places. 

l*h 2<'- 7 Who being in the form of Ood thought it not roblicry 
to be equal with God : lUit debased hiin-elf . . 

lie 13*6 And do not forget to do good and to impart ; for by 
sucli Sitcrifices God’s favour is oblomed. 

viii. The ‘ AuTnoEiZEl).’— The so-called Autho- 
rized Version of 1611 had itsorijrin in the Hamilton 
Court Conference, held on Jan. 14th, lUtli,and isth, 
1 Gg 4. On the second of the-'^e days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan i»aity, Dr. John 
Reynolds, President of Corpus Chri>ti Collefre, 
Oxford, a learned and temiKjrale divine, * moved 
His Mjije''ty that there miylit be a new’ tran.slation 
of the feible,’ * alle^in»f in supjiort of lii» request 
the presence of many hiults in the existing oneb. 
It is not likely that much w’ould have come of the 
motion, but for its happening to chime in w’itli the 
mood of the king. The caustic remark of Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, that ‘if every man's 
humour should be follow’ed, there would be no end 
of translating,’ probably indicates the sjiirit in 
which the projiosal w’ould have l een received by 
his party generiilly. But, while they w ere content 
to let the matter drop, James w'as tliinkinj| out his 
plans for carrying Dr. Reynolds’ suggestion into 
etiect. By July of that year w’e find him writing 
bo the Bishop of London, informing him that he 
hati made out a list of fifty-four learned divines, 
to w'hom the work he had at heart might be suit- 
ably entrusted. He also drew up, for the guidance 
of the w'orkers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full,t hut containing some sensible 
rules. In this he requires the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessaiy, for those en- 
^ged on the task of translation, 'ilie king’s letter, 
dated July 22nd, 1604, was conimuiiicated by Bishop 
Bancroft t to his brother prelates on the Slst. In 
this letter king James speaks of having already 

* Sum and Svitstance of the ConferenoB ... by William 
Barlow, dean of Ohester, reprinted in Cardwell’s Hiatory qf 
Conferenoet, ii. 187, 188. 

t It may be seen in Cardwell’s Documentary Annals^ ed. 
1844, pp. 146, 146. 

1 Buicroft was appointed to the see of Canterbury’ at the 
latter end of 1604. Whitgift having died in Februarv of that 
year, Bascroft discharged in the interval some of the archi- 
episoopal luties. 
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apiK>inted * certain learned men, to the number of 
four and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.* 
But, for some unexplained reason, the scheme did 
not come into o^ration till 1607. Possibly the 
death of some of those selected, or the difficulty of 
providing for the maintenance of others, may 
have caused the delay. How’ever, by 1607 all was 
in working order. A list of the companies of 
revisers was i.ssued, together with a paper of rules 
to ]ye observed in the conduct of the work. 
Bancroft, no doubt, had a hand in drawing up both 
these documents. The most important of the i-nles 
w'ere the following : * — 

I. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
*the Bishops' Bible,’ to be followed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the original will permit. 

III. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, \ulelicct, the 
word * church ’ not to be translated ‘ congregation,’ 
etc. 

VI. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words . . . 

VIII. Every x>articular man of each comply to take the 
same chapter or chapters, and ha\ ing translated or 
amended them severally by himself, where he thinketh 

g ood, all to meet together, confer what they have 
one, and agree for their parts what shall stand. 

As each company finished one book, they were to send it to 
the other companies for their careful consideration. Where 
dfiiibts prevailed as to any passage of special obscurity, letters 
were to be sent to * any learned man in the land ’ for hu judg- 
ment. Finally, ‘ three or four of the most ancient and g^ave 
divines in either of the universities, not employed in tra^lat- 
ing,* were to be ‘ overseers of the translations as well Hebrew os 
Greek.’ 

It will be seen at once how much more effectual 
were the provissions made for securing accuracy 
and tllOlougllne^!^ in the w’ork than those devised 
by Parker and his coadjutors for the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

The lists of tran<*lators which have been pre- 
served oiler some difliculties. The king, in his 
letter liefore referred to, speaks of the workers 
ajipointed as numbering liftj’-four. Burnet’s list, 
w’hich he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engaged in the w’ork, gives only forty- 
seven names. The discrepancy may be accounted 
for b}’ the death of members (as in the case of Mr. 
Lively, w’ho died in May 1605), or some of the 
other changes to be lookecl for in a period of three 
years. Wood supplies two additional names — those 
of Dr. John Aglionby, Principal of St. Edmund's 
Hall, and Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ 
Church. Others may still remain to be discovered.f 
The entire body w as divided into six groups or 
companies, of which two held their meetings at 
Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Oxford. Some uncertainty being allow’ed for, the 
lists are as follow s : — 

First Wkstminsticr Company. 

{GeneBi9—Z Kings). 

(1) Dr. Lancelot Andre wes. Dean of Westminster; Master of 
Pembroke Hall, Camb., 1589-1005; Bishop of Winchester, 1619- 
26. (2) Dr. John Overall, Dean of St- Paul’s ; .Master of St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Camb., 1598-1607 ; Regius Professor of Divinity, 
1596-1607; Bishop of Norwich, 1618-9. (3) Dr. Hadrian k 

Saravia, bf^ known as the friend of Hooker ; b. at Uesdin in 
Artois, 1531 ; mode Professor of Divinity at Leyden, 1582 ; in- 

* They will be found in Cardwell’s Simodalia^ ed. 1844, ii. pp. 
145, 146l Cardwell took them from Burnet, who * himself took 
his list from a coxiy belonging originally to Bishop Bavis.’ 

t Mr. J. S. Cotton has kindly referred the present writer to 
Clark’s Register the Univ. Oaford (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1^, iL 
141), where a dii^nsation from the statutable exercises for the 
degree of D.D. is granted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May 1605, 

* because engaged on the translation of the NT in London.* 
Arthur Lake, or Lakes, was at this time Master of St. Cross, after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells. A similar dispensation, for a 
like reason, ^ted 6th May 1605, is granted to John Harmar. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under 11th Apr. 
1605, mention is made by Bishop Bilson, writing to Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sec. of State, of Dr. George By ves, Warden of New College, 
08 a translator. This ref. also we owe to Mr. Cotton. The 
names of Lakes and Ryves are new. The three dates given are 
interesting as furnishing evidence that some of the translators 
at least, had got to work as early as the spring of 1605. 
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corporated D.D. at Oxford, 1500; Prebendary of Cantorbury, 
1596 ; d. 1613. (4) Dr. Richard Clerke, Fellow of Christ’s ColL, 
Cambridge ; one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1602 ; d. 
1634. (Sj Dr. John Leifleld, or Layfleld, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1685-1608; * Lector lingua Graeon,* 1593; Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1001-17; d. 1617. lioted for his skill in archi- 
tecture (ColUer, EecL Hitt. ed. 1852, vii. 837). (6) Dr. Robert 
Tei^, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1601 ; incorporated 
at Oxford from Trin. ColL, Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1682 ; d. 1616. (7) * Mr. Burleigh,' probably Dr. Francis Burley, 
one of the earUm Fellows of mng James’s College at Chelsea. 
(8) * Mr. King,* probably Geoffrey King, Fellow of Kinj^s Coll., 
Cunbridge ; succeeded Dr. Robert Spalding as Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, 1607. (0) * Mr. Thompson,’ taken to be Richard 
Thompson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson; the Mend of Casaubon and 
Scaliger. (10) 'Mr. Beadwell,* token in like manner to be 
William Bedwell, scholar of Trin. ColL, Oxford, 1641 ; Rector of 
St. Ethelbuxga’s, Bishopsgate Street, 1601 ; tutor of Pocock. 

Fibbt Cambsidok Compaxt. 

(I Chr(m.—Ecckna8te8). 

(11) Edward Lively, Fellow of Trin. ColL, 1572-8 ; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 1575;* d. 1005. (12) Dr. John Richard- 
son, successively Master of Peterhouse, 1609, and Trinity, 1013 ; 
Re^us Professor of Diinnity, 1007-17; previously Fellow of 
Enunanuel. (18) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, ffrst Master of £in- 
mannel ColL, 1584-1622; previously Fellow of Christ’s ColL 
One of the four Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court 
Conference. (14) Francis Dillingham, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
15S1. Praised for his knowledge of Greek. (16) Thomas Ham- 
son, Yioe- Master of Trin. Coll., 1611-81. (16) Dr. Roger 

Andrewes, brother of the bishop, Master of Jesus ColL, 1618-32. 

(17) Dr. Robert Sliding, Fellow of St John’s ColL, 1593 ; suc- 
ceeded Lively as Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1605; d. 1607’. 

(18) Dr. Andrew Byng, Fellow CO of Peteihouse; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, 1608. About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept for him ; d. 1651. 


First Oxford Company. 

(Isaiah— Jialaehi). 

(10) Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1591-8 
and 1604-10 : Canon of Lincoln, 1604 ; President of Magdalen 
Coll., 1607 ; a. 1610. (20) Dr. John Rainolds, or Reynolds, T^can 
of Lincoln. 1593 ; President of Corpus Christi ColL, 1598 ; d. 1607. 
His share in the Hampton Court Conference has been already 
mentioned. (21) Dr. Ihomos Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573 ; 
Begins Professor of Divinity, 1589 ; Rector of Exeter ColL, 1692 ; 
d. 1612. (22) Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll., 1590 ; 
Prebenda:^ of Lincoln Cathedral, 1601 ; Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, 1610 ; d. 1620. (28) Dr. Miles Smith, student of Corpus 
Christi ColL, about 1568, afterwards of Brasenose ; Canon of 
Exeter, 1395-9; Bishop of Gloucester, 1612-24; d. 1624. To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he wTote the Preface. (^) Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 1386 : Rector of Quainton, Bucks, 
1595 ; d. 1687. Pnused as ui Orientalist. (25) Mr. Richard 
Fairclough, scholar of Kew ColL, 1570 ; incoiporated at Cam- 
bridge, 1681; Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, 1592. 


Snooiro Oambridob Company. 

(The Apocrypha). 

(26) Dr. John Duport, Fellow of Jesus Coll., 1530; Master, 
1690; Prebendary of Ely, 1609; d. 1617. (27) Dr. William 

Brantbwait, Fellow of Emmanuel, 1584 ; deputy Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity; Master of Caius ColL, 1607; d. 1620. 
(M) Dr. Jeremiah Badcliffe, Fellow of Trin. ColL (29) Dr. 
Samuel Word, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1623 ; Master 
Of Sidney Sussex CoU., 1610. Had previously b^n scholar of 
Christ’s and Fellow of Emmanuel. One of toe Englidi repre- 
sentatives at the Synod of Dort ; d. 1648. (80) Mr. Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 1571 ; B^ua Professor of 
Greek, 1585-1628; d. 1628. He corresponded in Greek vnth 
Casaubon. (31) Mr. John Bois, Fellow of St. John's Coll., 
1580 ; Greek Lecturer, 1584-95 ; Prebendary of Ely, 1616. When 
the Apocrypha was finished, he joined the first Cambridge 
company at their uxgent request. (32) Robert Ward, of King’s 
Coll., Prebendsiyof Chichester; Mctor of Bishop's Waltham, 
Hampshire. 

SiooND Oxford Company. 

(Oapelt, Acts, Revelation). 

(38) Dr. Thomas Bavis, Dean of Christ Church, 1696-1605 ; 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1605 : of London, 1607 ; d. 1609. (84) Dr. 
George Abbot, Master of University Coll., 1587 ; Dean of Win- 
chester, 1600; Archbishop of Omterbuiy, 1611-33; d. 1688. 
(35) Dr. Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, 1571 ; Dean of 
Worcester, 1597 ; d. 1604. As he died thus early, some have 
thought that Dr. James Montague, who succeed^ him in the 
Deanery, was the * Mr. Dean of Ytoroester ’ in Bumet’slist. Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aglionby, who was I^cipal 
of St. Edmund HaU, 1601 ; d. 1610. (86) Dr. GUes Thompson, 


* The Cambridge Calendar (unofficial) giTes 1680. A toudi- 
lu picture of the dose of this great schoi^s life — ^inferior as a 
Hebraist to Pooook alone — is reproduced, from a oontemporaiy 
funeral sennon, hi Cooper’s Athmtm Cantab, 


matric. from University CdL, 1675 ; Fellow of All Souls*, 1680 
Doan of Windsor, 1602 : Bishop of Gloucester, 1611 ; d. 1612 
(37) Sir Heniy Savile, Warden of Merton Coll., 1585 ; l:*ro\ost 
of Eton, 1596 ; editor of St. Chrysostom, 1610-13 ; founder of 
the Savilian Chairs of Geometry and Astronom}*; d. 1622. 
(88) Dr. John Perrinne, or Perne, Fellow of St. John’s Cc»11oge, 
1576 ; Regius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615 ; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15 ; d. 1615. (89) ' Dr. Ravens,’ assumed to be 
Dr. Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St John’s ColL ; Rector of Great 
Easton, Essex, 1605 ; d. 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
name of Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ Church. (40) Dr. 
John Harmar, Fellow of New College; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-90; Head-M.ister of Winchester, 1588-95; Warden 
of Winchester, 1506-1613 ; d. 1613. 

Second Westminster Ck>MPAKT. 

(Romans— Jude). 

(41) Dr. William Barlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1590 ; Dean of Oiester, 1602-5 ; Bishop of Lincoln, 1G08-13 ; 
d. 1613. (42) ‘Dr. Hutchinson,* taken to be Mr. William 

Hntolimson, of St. John’s ColL, Oxford ; Archdeacon of 8t. 
Albans, 1581 ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1589; d. 1616. (43) Dr. 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 1607- 
14 ; Chaplain to James i., and Fellow of Chelsea College ; d. 
1614. (44) Dr. Rogfer Fenton, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Preacher of Gray’s Inn, 1599 ; Prebendaiy of St Paul's, 
1609 ; d. 1616. (45) « Mr. Rabbet' identified with Michael 

Rabbet, HA., of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1576 ; incorporated at 
Oxford, 1684 ; Rector of St. Vedast’s, 1604-17 ; d. 1630. (40) ‘ Mr. 
Sanderson,’ identified in like manner with Thomas Sanderson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 1585 ; Archdeacon of Rochester, 1606-14 ; 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 1611 ; d. 1014?. (47) Mr. William Dakins, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll , Cambridge, 1694 ; Professor of Divimty 
in Gresham ColL, 1004 ; d. 1007. 

With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apace. From an expression in the Tran -viators’ 
Preface we may infer that tlieir ta.sk took some- 
thing less than three years in eomideiion. Con- 
trasting their ow’n laljours with those bestowed 
on the Septuagint version, lhii‘<lied, according to 
tradition, in seventy-two day?-, tliey say, ‘The 
work hath not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, but hath cost the Avorkmen, as light as it 
seenieth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more.’ Of the method of procedure 
■we have an interesting glimpse left us by Selden.* 
‘ The Translation in King James’ time,’ ne write.s, 
'took an excellent w'ay. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was most excellent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met together, and one read the 
Translation, the rest limding in their hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. : if they found any fault they 
s^ke ; if not, he read on.’ The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusts to six 
dele^t^, tw'o from each centre.! Dr. DoAvnes 
and ^is are mentioned by name as of the part3% 
and the time thus occupied is said to have been 
nine months. 

At length, in 1611, the volume appeared from 
the press of Robert Barker, with this title ; 
‘The I Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment, I and the New : | NeAvly Translated out of 
the Chnginall | tongues, & Avith the former Trans- 
lations 1 diligently compared and reuised, by his 
Maiestles speciall eSmandement. J Appointea to Ive 
read in Churches. | Imprinted at London W Robert 
1 Barker, Printer to the Kings | most Excellent 
Maiestie. | Anno Doni. 1611.* The title occupies 
the centre of a copperplate engraving, being 
flanked, right and left, by fibres of Moses and 
Aaron, and having the four Evangelists at the 
comers. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles; and below is a pelican, symbol of 
piety. At the summit, in Hebrew characters, is 
the sacred name of God ; on either hand the sun 
and moon ; the Holy Dove beneath ; and at the 
bottom of the plate the artist’s signature, ' C Boel 
fecit in Richmont.’ 

The NT has a separate title, within a woodcut 

*Ta6taratt,cd.l868,p.20. We owe the ref. to Dr. Wesfccott 

i of John Bait, by Dr. A. Walker; printed in Peck’i 
Detidtrata euriosa. 
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border, representine, down one side, the tents and 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the comer are 
the four evangelists with their emblems. 

The second title runs : * The | Newe | Testament 
of I our Lord and Sauior | Jesvs Christ | ITNewlv 
translated out of | the Originall Greeke : and ivith 
I the former Translations diligently | compared 
andreuisedjb^his | MaiestiesspeciallCom | mande- 
ment. | Imprinted J at London by Robert | Barker, 

I Printer to the | Kings most Excellent | Maiestie. | 
Anno Dom. 1611. | cum Priuilegio.’ 

The first, or general, title is followed by the 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ (A 2-3), and this by ‘The 
Translators to the Reader ’ (A 3 verso to B 4 verso). 
Calendars, Tables to find Easter, and the like, 
occupy the remaining preliminary leaves. The 
text of this editio pHnceps is in black letter. Head- 
lines and summaries oi the contents of chapters 
(the latter by Dr. Miles Smith) are in Roman 
letter. Words supplied, which would now be in 
italics, are in small Roman.* Various head-jiieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, from the 
Bishops’ Bible, the further reprinting of whicli was 
discontinued after 1006, were used again in this 
edition. The fi^re of Neptune is now found at 
the beginning of St. Mattliew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsingham and Cecil are left on in the 
Psalms. t By what warranty the clause ‘ Appointed 
to be read in Churches * was inserted in the title is 
not easy to determine, seeing that tliere can be 
found for it, so far as is known, ‘ no edict of Con- 
vocation, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the 
Privy Council, no royal proclamation.’ The true 
explanation probably is that, as the new revision 
was meant to supersede the old Bishops’ Bible, it 
naturally took the place, and succeeded to the 
privileges, of that work. But, as has been before 
mentioned, the Bishops’ Bible was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was practicable, in all churches. Thus the new 
version Avas simply the heir of the old. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not found 
in the NT title of the editio princeps, nor at all in 
the first 8vo and some other eariy editions. § It 
will be o^erved also that the OT and NT are 
spoken of in the general title as * newly translated 
out of the original tongues ’ ; and the Preface is 
headed ‘the Translators to the Reader.* This 
might be fought a disregard of the very first of 
the king’s instructions. But we must bear in mind 
how the alternative word revised was then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the ‘ Trans- 
lators ’ themselves, while content to use this desig- 
nation in their Preface, make it quite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
‘But it is high time to leave them,’ they say, 
referring to Romanist objectors, ‘and to shew in 
brief what we proposed to our selves, and what 
coarse we held in tiiis our perusall and survey of 
the Bible. Truely (good Christian Reader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a neAV Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against ; &at 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark.’ 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion : history has 
i^ken. Especially as a well of English undefiled, 
drawing its waters in part from yet older springs, 

* The copy used for this description is the one marked 466 
I. 6(1) in the Library of the British Museum. Size of pa^, 
16x10} inches. 

t See Loftie, A Century cf BibleSt 1872, p. a 

1 Eadie, U. 204. 

I A list of those in which it is wanting is given by Dore, he, 
p. 826. 
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it has solaced the heart, and satisfied the taste, 
of peasant and scholar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Lightfoot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe critic 
than a willing eulogist,* speaks of the ‘grand 
simplicity ’ in which the language of our English 
Bible * stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often affected diction of the literature of that time.’ 
Another, than whom few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ with minuter care, marvels at 
‘the perfect and easy command over the English 
language exhibited by its authors on eA'^ery pa^e.’ f 
And yet another, whose testimony may be of the 
neater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 
he had ceased to be in the communion of the 
English Church, pays a generous tribute to the 
benefits derived from listening, in the course of 
public service, to the ‘grave majestic English,* in 
which are enshrined ‘ the words of inspired teacliers 
under both Covenants,’ and from associating 
religion with ‘compositions which, even humanly 
considered, are among the most sublime and 
beautiful ever written.’ J 

But it is of more importance, especially as bear- 
ing on the question of subsequent revision, to form 
a just estimate of the defects of the AV than to 
record the language of panegyric. Some specimens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. But it must be borne in mind 
that their cumulative force loses its effect when a 
short list only can find place. 

Gn * And the steward (r. possessor, or inheritor) of my 

house ’ ; 2016 * Thus was she reproved * (r. And so thou art 
cleared); 2518 ‘And he died '(r. settled); 4^ ‘Instruments of 
1 cruelty,’ etc. (variously emended); 49® ‘ digged down a wall ’ <r. 

I houghed oxen) ; 401-1 ‘ between two burdens ’ (r. between the 
^ cattle-pens) ; Ex 184 * This day came ye out* (r. go ye forth) ; 
15’^ ‘prepare him an habitation * (r. praise, or glorify him) ; 

' had m^e them naked ’ (r. had let wem loose) ; 387 ‘ tabernacle 
of the congregation ’ (r. tent of meeting— distinct in use from the 
tabernacle) ; Nu ll^s ‘ and they did not cease * (r. but they did 
so no more) ; 21i8 * by the direction of the lawgiver ’ (r. with the 
sceptre ; but variously rendered) ; Jg 6i8 'for the divisions ’ (r. 
by the brooks, or watercourses — see also vv.lO. 18-15. 17) ; ^ 
' before the sun was up ’ (r. from the ascent of Heres) ; 1 S 13i 
' Saul reigned one year^ (r. Saul was [thirty] years old when he 
began to reign— see margin of EV) ; 1 K 2()38 * with ashes upon 
his face ’ (r. with his headband over his eyes) ; 2288 * and they 
washed his armour* (r. now the harlots washed themselves); 
2 K 1118 ‘without the ranges* (r. between the ranks) ; 111" 
* they laid hands on her* (r. made way for her) ; 218 ‘ob^rved 
times ’ (r. practised augury) ; 2 Ch 226 * because of * (r. of) ; Job 
8683 ' the cattle also concerning the vapour * (r. concerning the 
storm, or concerning him that cometh up) ; Is 2916 'Surely your 
turning of things upside down shall be esteemed as the potter’s 
day * (r. Te turn things i^de down 1 Shall the potter be 
counts as day 7) ; Ezk ISm' kerchiefs upon the head of every 
stature* (r. kerohiete for the head of persons of every stature) ; 
Mai 28 • I will corrupt your seed ' (r. 1 will rebuke the seed for 
your sake). 

Mt 258 * are gone oat'(r. are going out) ; 26K and dsewhere 
‘ a thief* (r. a robber) ; Mk 697 < an executioner* (r. a soldier of 
the guard); Lk 188 'called* (r. were calling, or would have 
callra) ; 19i8 ‘ occupy * (r. trade, or do business) ; 2286 • by the 
fire * (r. in the light of the fire) ; Jn 4^ ' with the woman ' (r. 
with a woman) ; 10i6 ' one fold ’ (r. one flock) ; Ac 1988 * tJie law 
is open, and there are deputies ' (r. court days are held, and 
there are proconsuls j or the courts are sitting, and there 
are magistrates); 1 Co 1488 <one place* (r. the same place); 
2 Co 918 ' experiment * (r. proop ; Eph 41* * for the work of the 
ministry * (r. to a work of ministration,— removing the comma 
after ' saints ’) ; Ph 321 * our vile body ’ (r. the body of our 
humiliation) ; 4® ‘ Euodias ’ (r. Euodia) ; 2 Ti 46 ' I am now 
ready to be offered ' (r. I am already being offered) ; He 2l« 
' He took not on him the nature of angels * (r. it is not of 
angels that he taketh hold, i.e. to succour or support); 48 
‘ Jesus *(r. Joshua — so also in Ac 748) ; ja ii7 'gift . . . ^t* 
(r. giving . . . grift) ; Eev 44 ' seats * (r. thrones). 

If we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chiefly relied on by the translators, we should 
. be ^tter able to account for some of the flaws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the OT is concerned, 

* On a Fresh Revision of the English 2ST, 1871, p. 191. 

t Scrivener, Ths Authorized Edition of the English 
1884, p. 141. This is a reprint, with additions and oorrections, 
of the some author’s Introduction to the Oambridgre Paragra]^ 
Bible. 1878. 

I J. H. Newman, Qrammar Assentt 1874, p. M 
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the variations found among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then printed are less material 
than n^ht have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had good helps. Be- 
sides the Latin version of the Hebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by Immanuel Tremellius (a converted Jew, 
who became Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis Junius, who added 
a similar version of the Apocrypha, * an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of Pagninus,’ * had been appended in 1572 to 
the Antwerp Polyrfott by the Spanish scholar. 
Arias Montanus. The Complutensian Polyglott 
had been available since 1517. Moreover, in the 
interval, versions into several modern lan<ruages 
had appeared : — a revised edition of the French 
Bible, in 1587-8, at Geneva ; an Italian translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1569, 
and the other, based on it, by C. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602. t But, as regards the NT, the 
trandators fared worse. The great MSS of the 
Greek Testament, with which scholars are now 
familiar, were then unknowm. The science of 
biblical criticism was not yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a fcxtu^ 
receptits, representing what was liest in the Com- 
plutensian and Erasmus. To supplement this, the 
translators had the several editions of BezaV i^reek 
Testament with his Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. It may be goin" too far to assert, 
with Hartwell Home,i that ‘lleza’s edition of 
1598 was adopted as the basis' of the Authorized 
Version. But even Scrivener, who combats the 
assertion, admits that, out of 252 passages ex- 
amined, the translators a^ee with lleza against 
Stephen in 113 places, and with Stephen against 
Beza in on^ 59 ; the remaining 80 being cases in 
which the Complutensian, Erasmus, or the Vulgate 
were foUowed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the appnndtis criticus at 
the command of the tran.slators, they had an ad- 
vantage, which it would not be easy to over- 
estimate, in the existence of preWous English 
versions. Some of these the king's letter of in- 
structions had specially directed them to consult. 
Two others, not named in those instructions, they 
consulted frequently, and with the greatest benefit 
to themselves. These were the Geneva Bible and 
the Rhemish NT. The Douai OT appeared just 
too late to be of use, not being issued till 1610. It 
would be exceeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical calculations, by which it has l>een sought 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of its two rivals. It must suffice to say that 
its obligation to both was great ; — to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the other for an 
enriched vocabulary. At the same time its inde- 
pendence was never sacrificed. * It differs from 
the Rhemish Version in seeking to fix an intelli- 
gible sense on the words rendered : it differs from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes.’ § 

The gradual efforts that nave been made from 
time to time to emend and perfect this noble trans- 
lation will be most fittingly noticed when we come 
to sneak of the Revised Version of 1881. A few 
words remain to be said on the relation in which 
the first edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 
successors ; and mention must be made briefiy of 
some of the most conspicuous among the almost 
countless descendants of king James’s Bible. 

* Westcott, General View^ p. 268. t Jb. p. 2iB9, 

J See Scrivener’s Supplemenit to the A T, 1845,3 8 ; and the 
same writer’s Authorized Edition, 1884, p. 60. The edition of 
1.598 was Beza’s fifth and last, judired less correct t^t of 
1689. ^ 

i Westcott. l.e. p. 260. 


That the edition described above as the first was 
really the editio princeps of the AV, few scholars 
will oe found to deny.* But, when we come to 
inquire which of the others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a difficulty. A number of Bibles 
are in existence, the first, or general, title of which 
agrees in wording with that of the assumed first 
edition, but differs slightly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border Boel’s copperplate 
engraving, but a woodcut, similar to the NT border 
of A. t For date, the first title of B has 1613 
(sometimes 1611) ; while the second, or NT title, 
has regularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italics) * Apjiointed to be 
read in Churches.’:!; In what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to each other ? It has been held that 
they represent ‘two contemporary issues . . . 
separately composed and printed, for the sake of 
speedy production, in 1611.* § But this supposition 
is negatived by the fact that in both these Bibles — 
and indeed in all tlie black-letter folios of the AV, 
save onlj*one of 1613, in smaller type— the printing 
is so an-anged that everj^ leaf ends with the same 
word. The sheets, notwithstanding many internal 
differences, could thus be interchanged, and in pcdiit 
of fact are often found so interchanged in eo]des 
of the editions dated 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. 
It follows that no two could have ])een set up 
simultaneously from two corrected Bishops’ Bibles 
used as ‘ copy ’ by separate coiniK>sitors. They 
could not by accident have brought their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A from 
B. Of these Dr. Scrivener chooses the latter. He 
considers B ‘ to have been printed first, and reject^ 
by the translators on account of its inaccuracy in 
favour of the more carefully revised A edition ; 
but to have been ultimately published, by a kind 
of fraud on the part of the printers, after the 
translators were ili^persed.’ I1 Notwithstanding 
the learning and ability with which this opinion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly gain the 
credit of being more than a brilliant paradox, with 
those who 5^elgh impartially the evidence furnished 
by the enors and corrections observable in the two 
volumes. 

In endeavouring to single out the more notice- 
able in the almost endless list of editions of the 
AV that have appeared since 1611, our attention is 
first arrested by those which are conspicuous for 
the number of errors admitted, or for the efforts 
made to eliminate previous errors. A few pre- 
liminary words thus become neces'^ary on the re- 
sponsibility of printers in the 17t]i century. 

It is a mistake to supiiose that tlie appointment 
of King’s or Queen’s Printer, then or formerly, 
imjdied any obligation to greater vigilance m 
ensuring accuracy of printing. It was simply a 
matter of purchase. In this way Robert Barker’s 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 
granted by Elizabeth a few years before to Sir 
Thomas Wilkes, and thus became Queen’s Printer. 
In this capacity he opposed the claim of Cambridge, 
in 1583, to maintain a university press. In 1627 
the Barkers assigned their rights to Bonham Norton 
and John Bill. But in 1635 Robert Barker’s second 
son, of the same name, bought back the reversion 
of the patent ; and it continued in their family till 

*The adverse opinion of Dr. Scrivener virill be mentioned 
presently. 

t For brevity, we will so denote the assumed first edition ; and 
the one we are describing, by B. 

t The actual copy described is that marked 8051 g 10 (1) in the 
Library of the British Museum. 

I Art. * English Bible,’ by the late Bev. J. H. Blunt, in 
Enevelop. BnL^ voL viii. p. 889. 

II we ademt the convenient summary of Scrivener’s views (for 
which see nis Authorized Edition, p. 6 ff.) given by the Rev 
Walter E. Smith in his valuable monograph, A Study qf the 
great *She* Bible, 1890, p. 6. 
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1709, having had a mn of 132 yean. The subsequent 
stages, through Thomas Baslcett, need not be par- 
ticularized. In 1799 a fresh patent was granted to 
George Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Reeves ; 
and so we come to the present distinguished firm 
of Eyre & Sjjottiswoode.* 

It is obvious that purely business transactions, 
such as these, would not of necessity give rise to 
any lofty ideal of res^nsibility in a King’s Printer, 
lie would feel it his first duty to recoup himself for 
tlie sums laid out. Any higher standard of work 
must be prompted by nis own sense of noblesse 
obliffc. Accordingly, we are not surprised to find 
traces of bad 'workmanship multiplexing in editions 
of the AY, as the years roll on. A fiagrant examjjle 
of such negligence is to be seen in the 8vo edition of 
1031, t printed by Robert Barker and the assignees 
of J. Bill. In this, besides many other mistokes, 
the * not ’ is left out in the Seventh Commandment 
(Ex 20“). For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were fined in the then substantial sum of £300 by 
the Court of High Commission, with Laud at its 
head. With the proceeds of the fine. Laud, it is 
said, designed to purchase a fount of Greek type 
for the university press of Oxford ; but it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
enforced. 

Tlie universities, to which we are now accus- 
tomed to look for accuracy and beautj’ of typo- 
graj)hy, -were late in the race. Cambritlge, as we 
have seen, had ]>leaded the privilege of its press as 
far back as 1583. But in point of fact no English 
Bible issued from it till 1629 ; nor from tiiat of 
Oxford till 1673-5. The Cambridge folio of 1629, 
printed by Thomas and John Buck, is a creditable 
»iece of work, and shows traces of careful revision, 
hit it is the first to exhibit a misprint, which held 
it'4 ground, it is said, till 1863 — ‘thy doctrine’ for 
‘ tlie doctrine,’ in 1 Ti 4^®. 

In 1638 a still more serious attempt at revision 
was made by a little band of Cambridge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles I. Their 
names are preserved in a manuscript note, made in 
a copy of the Bible in question, by a contemporary 
Master of Jesus College. They were Dr. Goad, 
Rector of Hodleigh in Suflblk,*^nn old Eton and 
King’s man ; Dr. Ward and ^Ir. Boyse (Bois), both 
ill ready spoken of in the lists of translators; and 
Mr. Afead, more familiar to us as Joseph Mede. 
Dr. Scrivener, while speaking favourably of their 
work as a whole, points out some fc'esh errata due 
to them : among these the substitution of ‘ye ’for 
‘ we ’ in Ac 6®. foolishly believed by some to be not 
an accidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Nonconformist influences. 

Of other editions of the AV, an 8vo, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1633, may be noticed as the first 
printed in Scotland ; the earliest in Ireland not 
api>earing till 1714, and in America not till 1752.^ 
A 12ino of 1682, professing to be printed in London, 
but in all probability from a press in Amsterdam, 
ni«ay be taken as a specimen of a number of editions, 
produced in Holland, but counterfeiting the im- 
prints of London publishers, with the object of 
imposing upon English readers. They are mostly 
full of errors. Conspicuous for the magnificence 
of their typography are the noble folios of John 

* See the arfioles on Chr. and Bob. Barker, and on Thomas 
Baskett, by Mr. H. K. Tedder in the Diet, qf national Bio- 
graphy, 

f Scrivener, Auaiorized Edition^ p. 2i) n., gives 1632 as the. 
date, and speaks of one copy only as known to be in existence, 
namely at wolfenbuttel. Mr. Henry Stevens {Cat, qf the CaxUm 
Celeb^tiont 1877, p. 114) shows both these statements to be 
incorrect. The name 'Wicked Bible’ originated with Mr. 
Stevens in 1852. 

X This last was issued surreptitiouBly, bearing the false im- 
print of 'Mark Baskett, London.* A 12mo, pnMuced at Phila- 
delphia in 1782, is believed by Cotton to be the earliest English 
Bible avowedly publit^ed in America. 

EXTRA VOL.— 17 
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Baskett (Oxford, 1717) and John Baskerville (Cam- 
bridge, 1763). In the former of these, however, 
a misprint of * vinegar ’ for ‘ vineyard ’ (or ‘ vine- 
garth^?) in the headline over Lk 22, has caused it 
to be commonly known as ‘ The Vinegar Bible.’ 

Passing over the folio of 1701, revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the first time dates, taken in 
the main from Ussher, were added in the margin, 
we come to two editions which, from their piox- 
imity of date and similarity of aim, may be con- 
veniently studied together. These are ( 1 ) an edition 
in folio and one in quarto (2 vols.), printed by J. 
Bentham at the Cambridge University Press in 1762, 
revised by Dr. Thomas Paris, Fellow of Trinity 
College ; and (2) an edition, also in folio and quarto, 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1769, 
revised by Dr. Benjamin Blayney. The fame of 
Dr. Paris has to some degree suffered eclipse ; 
partly from the later editor having his predecessor’s 
work to improve upon, and partly from the accident 
of a fire at Dod the bookseller’s having destroyed 
the greater part of the impression of 1762.* Yet 
comijetent judges have pronounced the work of Dr. 
Pans to be at the least not inferior to that of his 
.successor. There is extant a report, dated Oct. 25th, 
1769, t addressed by Dr. Blayney to his employers, 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in which he 
states the principles by w’hich he, and by implica- 
tion Dr. I’aris, had been guided. The restoration 
of the exact text of 1611, wlicre not itself corrupt; 
the modernizing of the spelling; the weeding-out 
of references to passages in no way parallel, and 
the replacing of them by fresh ones ; the making 
clear the allusions contained in Hebrew proper 
names by adding their English equivalents in the 
margin ; the rectification of the use of italics ; the 
reform of the punctuation, — such were some of the 
objects aimed at. Oxford has done honour to Dr. 
Blayney, by making his tw’o revisions of 1769 the 
standard text for its university press. Dr. Scrivener 
associates the w ork of Dr. Pans writh his as deserv- 
ing of equal praise, pronouncing their labours to be 
‘ tiie last tw’o considerable eti'orts to improve and 
correct our ordinary editions of Holy Scripture.* 
'With these, accordingly, the present section may 
fitly close. But a parting w’ortf of tribute must not, 
in justice, be withheld from the work of Dr. 
Scrivener himself, whose Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible (in 3 parts, 1870-3) is a model of care and 
laborious exactness.:]: 

* Somewhat singularly, the copies of Dr. Blayne>^8 edition 
suffered, though apparently not to the same extent, from a fire 
at the Bible Warehouse, Paternoster Row. 

t Reprinted from the Gentleman's Magazine (xxxiz. 517) ae 
App. D in Scrivener’s AxUhmized Edition. 

t We have not considered it within our province to notice 
versions of detached portions of Holy Scripture. But an excep- 
tion seems proi^erly made in favour of Sir John Oheke’s trans- 
lation of St. Matthew and part of the first chapter of St. Mark. 
This singoilar work is in a fragmentaiy state, and there is 
nothing to show how far the author meant to carry it The 
MS, in Oheke's beautiful handwriting, is preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. It is unfortunately defec- 
tive, having lost a leaf containing Mt 162*-187 inclusive, wanting 
also the last ten verses of ch. ^ It ends abruptly with the 
w'ords 'Capernaum, and’ in Mk 1. Marmnal notes are added, 
dealing chiefly, as befitted the scholar woo 'taught Cambridge 
and lung Edward Greek,’ with the wording of the orig^u. 
Cheke’s translation, though probably made about 1550, lay un- 
published till 1843, when it found a competent editor in the Bev. 
James Goodwin, B.D. Its chief peculiarity lies in Ibe attempt 
deliberately made to exclude words of foreign origin, and like 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, to use solely, or as nearly so as possible, 
w'ords of native growth. Thus for 'captivity* he writes ‘ out- 
peopling’; for 'lunatic,’ ‘mooned’; for 'publicans,* 'tollers’; 
for 'apostle,’ ‘frosent’; for ‘proselyte,’ 'freschman’; for 
*cruci^,’ 'crossed ’ His principles in this respect were the 
opposite of those held by Gardiner and his school Sometimes 
he is not consistent. Thus in Mt 8 (he adopts the division into 
chapters, but not into verses) he uses ' acrids ’ lor locusts ; but 
in YDc 1 be retains 'locustes,’ putting in the margin. 

Sometimes his system reduces him to hard shifts, as when for 
‘ tetrarcb * he gives ' debitee of y fourth part of y contree.' 
His method of spelling is interesting, from the light it throws 
on the pronunciation of the time. To indicate that a vowel is 
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IX. The ‘Revised’ Version. — ^It most be con- 
stantly borne in mind tiiat the work of 1611 was 
not a new translation, bat a revision of an old one. 
In any snch case the thought is readily suggested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If in 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred m excess 
or defect: they may have changed too much or 
too little. Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correct the faults of others reasonably complain 
if their own performance is subjected to unsparing 
criticism. So it fared with the AV and its authors. 
Even before the work had seen the light, it became 
evident that, in certain quarters, it would meet 
with a hostile reception. And the origin of this 
hostility is instructive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may be influenced 
under such ciroumstances. 

The leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh Broughton; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully justified his inclusion in king James’s 
company, but whose lack of judgment and imprac- 
ticable temper would have made it impossible for 
him to work with the rest. Rainolds and Lively 
were old antagonists of his. Moreover, he had 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
In a letter to Lord Burleigh, dated 2l8t June 1593, 
he explained what his plan was. He proposed to 
have the assistance of nve other scholars; to make 
none but necessary changes; and to ^d short 
notes. His views on the subject he further set 
out in ‘An Epistle to the feained Nobility of 
England, touching translating the Bible &om the 
Original,* published in 1697.* And when the AV 
was in preparation he showed his determination 
even yet to have a say in the matter, by writing 
an ‘Advertisement how to execute the translation 


now in hand, that the first edition be onely for a 
triall, that all learned mav have their censure.’ t 
We can understand that, when at length the revised 
translation appeared without his co-operation being 
asked or his advice attended to, his indignation 
imew no bounds. A copy of the finished work was 
sent him for his opinion, and he gave it. Writing 
to a ‘Right Worshipfull Knight attending upon 
the King,* he passionately exclaims: ‘Tell his 
Majesty that I had rather m rent in pieces with 
wild horses, than any such translatmn by my 
consent should be urged upon poor churches.’ 
It ‘ bred in me,’ he had just said, ‘ a sadnesse that 
will grieve me while I breath. It is so ill done.’^: 
The reader will judge how far this was prompted 
by personal feeling ; and how far, as Broughton’s 
'earned editor contends, the words were spoken ‘ in 
£eal and vindication of the truth.’ § 


As time went on, the faults which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-len^hening 
list of errors due to the carelessness of printers. 
After the breal^g out of the Civil War more 
especially, learning, and its handmaid, the art of 
prmting, became held in less esteem ; and the 
presses of Holland found their account in doing 
what the king’s printer, or an English university, 
should have done. But the editions of the Bible 


thus imported were, it need hardly be said, in 
most cases extremely incorrect. So serious was 
the mischief jud^ to be, that, as early as 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines made a report to Parlia- 


long, he doublet it Thus we have *taak* (take), *twijn* 
(swineX ‘ ameen,* ' propheet,* * Herood/ and the like. 'Ohurch' 
(p. 67) is said to be aounded * moor oorruptlj and frenchlike * 
than the north-country * Kurk.* Speakins generally, the value 
of the work is philological rather than UblicaL 
* Printed in H. B.^e collected WdrJtt, Lond. 1662, p. 567 fl. 
FCr several particular! in this account the present writer is 
Indebted to the Bev. Alex. Oordon’t art in the IHet, qfJTationai 
BicffrapAy. 

f Sloane MSS, No. 8068, leaf 120 Mfve. 
t Worikjt, p. 661. 

I WorJrg ; Dr. John Lightfoot's Pref., sig. 0. 


ment on the snbject. In it they complained of the 
faultiness of these Dutch editions. To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
on^ ; but these, it must be admitted, were enough : 
— dn 36^ ‘ found the rulers* for ‘ found the mules ’ ; 
Bu 4“ ‘ gave her corruption ’ for ‘ gave her concep- 
tion* ; Lk 21* ‘your condemnation* for ‘your re- 
demption.’ The Assembly’s report was followed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr. John Light- 
foot. In a sermon preaclied before the Long Parlia- 
ment, Aug. 26th, 1645, he urged upon the members 
the necessity for a ‘review and survey of the 
trandation of the Bible,’ that by this means people 
‘ mi^ht come to understand the proper and genuine 
readmg of the Scriptures by an exact, vigorous, and 
lively translation. ’ * 

It does not appear that either report or sermon 
produced any immediate efi’ect. There exists, in- 
deed, the dmt of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1653, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee ‘to search and observe w’herein 
that last translation appears to be wronged by Pre- 
lates or printers or others.’ + But the spirit which 
prompted the motion for such an inciuiry was too 
obvious, and nothing came of it. There were, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con- 
nected with them, not easy to reform, even under 
a Protectorate. 

Henry Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent from Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to tne University of Cambridge. Bnt the fact that 
they had to pay for their privilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons in power, J prepares us 
to expect from them little conscientious work. 
Accordingly, when, in 1659, William Kilbume, 
Gent., prmted at Finsbury his Dangerous Errors 
in Severail Late printed Bibles: to the great 
scandal and corruption of sound and true Religion^ 
it was chiefly against these two printers that his 
attack is direct^. The longer title, or Advertise- 
ment, of the tract § descries it as ‘discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per- 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Escapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and Testament 'within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re- 
ligion, but more particularly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers . . . ’ 
Kilbnme brings heavy charges; but he fully 
justifies them. Two specimens must suffice. Both 
are from pocket Bibles printed by Field, in 1656 
and 1663 respectively :— Jn 7* ‘this spake he 
of the spirits* for ‘tnis spake he of the Spirit’; 
1 Co 6** ‘ the unrighteous shall inherit * for ‘ the 
unrighteous shall not inherit.’ 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to effect, 
was brought about by private effort and the slow 
but unvarying growth of public opinion. If any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parts thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of the 19th cent., he can 
hardly fail to be struck with the steady morease, 
first, of paraphrases, and then of new or emended 
versions of separate books of Holy Scripture. The 
names of Edward Wells and Zahary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harwood and Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Archbishop Newcome and Bishop Lowth, not to 
mention many others, will meet him at every turn 
in this field of inquiry. Or let him apply a simple 
numerical test to the first fifty years of the 19th 
cent., taking Cotton’s List of Editions as a con 

* Newth, Lectures on JBSbU Revision^ p. 92. 

t lb. p. 98. 

t Scrivener, Avt?iorised JBdiUon, p. 26 ; Loftia, Century at 
Bibles, pp. 12, 13. » v v 

$ Bepnnted by Loftie, tb. pp. 81-49. 
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venient basis for his calculation. He will find 
that there are only nine years out of the fifty in 
which there has not appeared some fresh transla- 
tion, or new edition of such translation, of some or 
all the books of the BiUe. And Cotton’s List is 
not exhaustive.* 

Whatever might be the merits or defects of 
these versions — and some of them are very de- 
fective, especially in TOint of stylet — they had 
the efiect of keeping alive an interest in the sub- 
ject. Men were constantly reminded that the 
revision of 1611, with all its high qualities, could 
not be accepted as final. Moreover, ^ the labours 
of Brian Walton, Kennicott, Mill, Bentley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser’s 
work had been laid, or had at least begun to be 
laid, in fixing, on sound principles, the original 
texts. 

Forces were thus slowly gathering, which cul- 
minated during the middle third, or nearly so, of 
the last centuij. Many causes contributed to 
bring about this result. The after-swell of the 
Beform Bill agitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men leas satisfied with things 
as they were, simply because they vrere. It "was 
the period of the biblical labours of Tiscliendorf 
and Tregelles, of Wordsworth and Alford, of Trench 
and Scrivener, of Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. 
Public attention had been called afresh to the 
subject of revision by a series of pamphlets and 
reviews. In 1849 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholefield’s learned Hxnts 
for an improved Translaiion of the New Testa- 
ment, III October 1855 an Kclinburgh reviewer, 
discussing the merits of \\\\ Annotated Paragraph 
Bihle^ published by the Religious Tract Society 
two years before, in wliieh corrections of the AV 
bad been freely introduced, expressed the con- 
viction, not ouly that ‘our Common Version 
requires a diligent revision, but that the great 
body of the people are aware of it ; and '^tbat 
their trust in its perfection, w’hich has been so 
loin: opjwsetl against any suggestion of improve- 
ment, can no longer be alleired as a pretext for de- 

* A fi^ood summary of the steps finally leadinfc to the revision 
of 1881, 80 far at least as the year 1808, is griven in Professor 
l^liiniptre’s article on the Authorized Version in vol. iii. of Smith’s 
thvt tonary qf the Btfjle. A list of works, bearing more or less 
directly on the revision of the AV, beginning with Bobert 
<> ell's L'gtiay, fol., 1059, will be found in the App. (pp. 216-9) 
to Trench‘8 On the AV of the NT, 1859. 

t It is almost a slaving of the slain to quote Dr. Edward 
Harwood (A Liberal Tramlation qf the NT, 2 vole. 8^ o, 1768), 
who thus benns the parable of the Prodigal Son : * A gentle- 
man of a splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons. 
One day the younger approached his father, and begged him in 
the most importunate and soothing tenns to make a partition 
of his effects betwixt himself and his elder brother. The in- 
dulgent father, overcome by his blandishments, immediately 
di\ided all his fortunes betwixt them.’ Ja29>8 appears ^us: 
* For should there enter into your assembly a person arrayed in 
a magnificent and splendid dress, with a brilliant di^ond 
sparkling on his hand, and should there enter at the same 
time a man in a mean and sordid habit; Your eyes being 
instantly attracted by the lustre of this superb ve^ should 
you immediately introduce the person thus sumptuously habited 
into the best scat,’ etc. A revised version of the Bible by J. T. 
Conquest, M.D. (2nd ed. 1846), purports to contain * nearly 
twenty thousand emendations.* The following are a few brief 
specimens : — 

Is 91*8 * Nevertheless the darkness shall not be such os was in 
her anguish 

When at first he rendered contemptible 
The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 

So shall he confer honour upon them 
By the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations. 

The people who walked in- darkness, have seen a great 
light: 

ThcM who dwell in the l and of the diadow of death, upon 
them the light shineth. 

Thou hast mmtiplied the nation. 

Whose thou didst not increase. . . .* 

1 Co 15U * How say some among you, that there is no resur- 
rection and future existence of the dead?* 

He 78 ‘ Without recorded father or mother, without descent, 
having neither predecessor or successor in office. . . 
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la^g the attempt.’ * On March 1st, 1856, Canon 
Smwyn brought the matter before the notice of 
the Lower House of Convocation, and followed 
this up, in the antumn of the same year, W the 
p^pmet just cited. In July 1856 Mr. James 
Heywood, M.P. for North Lancasliire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crown, 
graying that Her Majesty would appoint a Royal 
Commission of learned men, to consider of such 
amendments of the authorize version of the Bible 
as had been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who might he willing 
to oner them, and to report the amendments which 
they might be prepared to recommend.’ t After a 
short discussion the motion was withdrawn. But 
its author did not let the subject drop ; publishing 
The Bible and its Revisers in 1857, and the State 
of the Authorized Bible Revision in 1860. In 1857 
a good pattern of what such a revision should be 
was set in the publication of ThA Gospel according 
to SL John . . . revised by five clergymen. In 
1863 a remark by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons (J. Evelyn Denison, afterwards Lord 
Ossin^n), suggested the undertaking qf the 
‘S|>e£^er's’ Commentary, one express object of 
which Mas * a revision of the translation.’ 

Not to dwell longer on preliminary matters, 
by the spring of 1870 things were ripe for action. 
On February 10th of that year, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. S. Wilberforce), anticipating a 
motion which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro- 
duce into the Lower House, moved in the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 
* that a Committee of both Houses be appointed, 
M'ith poM'er to confer with any Committee that 
may w appointed by the Convocation of the 
Northern Province, to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the AV of the NT, whether 
by marginal notes or otherwise, in all those pas- 
sages where plain and clear errors, w hether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by the 
translators, or in the translation made from the 
same, shall, on due investigation, be found to 
exist.’ Z The Bi.shop of Llandafi' (Dr. A. Ollivant) 
carried an amendment, to include the OT in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
amended, had been agreed to, it w'as sent down to 
the Lower House (Feb. 11), where it was accepted 
without a division. In pursuance of it, a loint 
Committee, consisting of eight members of the 
Upper House and sixteen of the Lower, was fonned. 
The Convocation of the Northern Province had 
in the meantime declined to co-operate. They 
admitted the existence of blemishes in the AV. 
They were ‘favourable to the errors being cor- 
rect^.’ But they ‘would deplore any recasting 
of the text.’ Notwithstanding, the work went 
on ; and on May 3rd a Report of the joint Com- 
mittee, embodied in five Resolutions, was laid 
before both Houses of the Southern Convocation. 
The Resolutions affirmed — 

*1. That it ia desirable that a revision of the AY of the Holv 
Scriptures be undertaken. 

2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both 
marginal renderings and such emendations as it may be 
found necessary to insert in the text of the AV. 

8 . That in the above Resolutions we do not contemplate any 
new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the 
language, except when in the jud^ent of the most 
competent scholars such change is necessary. 

4 . That in such necessary changes the style of the language 
employed in the existing version be cdosely followed. 

* Notes on the proposed Amendtnent qf the Authorized 
Version . . ., by William Selw.vn, Canon of Ely, 1856, p. 11 

fNewth, as before, p. 103; Ellicott, Considerations on 
Revision, 1870, p. 5, 

t Westcott, Sng, Bible, p. 8S8, quoting ChronMes qf Con 
vocation. The words * Hebrew or* will be noticed as indicating 
a motion originally wider in its scope. Three members of the 
NT Bevislon Ckimpany (Drs. Westcott, Newth, and Moulton' 
bave left accounts of mese proceeding!. 
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5. That it is desirable that Oonvocation should nominate a 
bod}’ of its own members to undertake the work of 
revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera- 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
or religious body they may belong.’ 

This Heport was unanimonsly adopted by the 
Upper House, and eight bisliops were at once 
nominated, in accordance with the terms of the 
last Kesolution, to be its quota towards the new 
joint Committee. On May 5th the report was 
discussed in the Lower Hou^e. Some op^sition 
was there sho>vn to tlie principle embodied in the 
last clause of the fifth Kesolution ; but, on a 
division, the adoption of the Keport Avas carried, 
with but two dissentients. On May 6th eight of 
their owm body were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others in rorming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, joint Committee held its first 
meeting on May 25th, 1870. It then ]iassed a 
series of Kesolutions, indicating the lines on w hich 
the work should be carried out. In substance 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in full : — 

I. Committee to separate into two Companies— one for OT, 
the other for NT. 

IL Names of the members of Convocation, nine in all, 
forming the OT Company. 

III. Names as before, seven ui all, for the NT Company. 

IV. OT Company to b^n with Pentateuch 

V. NT ,, „ „ Svnoptical Gospels. 

VI. Names of ’ Scholars and Divines’ (18) to be invited to Join 
the OT Company. 

VII. Names of * Scholars and Divines ’ (19) to be incited to Join 
the NT Company.* 

VIII. That the general piinciples to be followed by both 
Gomponiee be as follows 

*1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
text of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expressions of such 
alterations to the langua^ of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions. 

8. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be 
revised, once provisionally, the second time finally, 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 
4 . That the Text to be adopted be that for which the 
evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when the Text so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the altera- 
tion be indicated in the maigin. 

6. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second 
final revision by each Company, except tu'o-thirds of 
those present approve of the same, out on the first 
revision to decide by simple majorities. 

6. Cases in which voting may be deferred. 

7. Headings of chapters, etc., to be revised. 

8. Permission to consult learned men, ' whether at home 

or abroad.’ 

IX. The work of each Company, on completion, to be com- 
municated to the other, to secure, as far as possible, 
uniformity in language. 

X. 1. 2. 8. * Bye-rules’ as to the mode of making oorrections. 
The invitation given in accordance w’ith Kesolu- 
tions VI. and VII. w^as declined by Canon F. C. 
Cook, Dr. J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the British Museum. The last- 
mentioned, how'ever, subsequently joined the OT 
Company. Of those who accepted it, Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles was prevented by ill-health from joining 
in the work, while Professor M‘Gill was removed 
by death in 1871. Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed by Convocation, died 
in the same year. Two other members of like 
standing, Dr. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dr. Jebb, Dean of Hereford, resigned their 
seats at on early stage of the proceeding. Seven 
new members were chosen in their stead, of whom 
one, Dean Merivale, resigned in 1871. Others 
were added subsequently. The lists of members 
were accordingly as follows : — 

MeMBEBS op the OT BBVIBIOV COMPAHT.f 
The Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Bidiop of St. Davidi (C!hair- 
man till 1871). 

* The names in Resolutions IL, m., VL, VII. are included in 
the final lists given below. 

t This and the following list are drawn up, in the main, from 
those prepared by Di. Philip Sohaff for his Crnn^HmUm to tho 


The Rt Rev. E. H. Browne, Bishop of Ely, afterwards ol 
Winchester ((Thairman from 1871). 

The Ut Rev. Chr. W^ordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Ut Rev. Lord Arthur C. Uervex, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

The Ut. Rev. Alfred Ollivant Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, B^us Professor of Divhiity 
Oxford : idterwards Dean of Canterbury. 

The Veil. Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

The Vcn. H. J. Rose, Archdeacon of Bedford. 

Dr. W'. L. Alexander, Professor of Theology, Congregational 
Church Hall, Edinburgh. 

Mr. R. L. Bensly, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Oonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Birrell, Professor of Oriental Languages, St 
Andrews. 

Dr. Frank Chance, Sydenham. 

Mr. T. Chenery, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

The Rev. T. K. Gheyne, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Itulliol 
College, Oxford ; ufterwariis Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

Dr. A. B. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. B. Davies, Professor of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London. 

Dr. Geoi^p Douglas, Professor of Hebrew, and afterwards I’rin- 
cipal of Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Dr. S. R. Driver, Fellow’ and Tutor of New’ College, Oxford ; 
afterw’ards Regius Professor of Hebrew, iixfonl. 

The Uev. G. J. l^liott. Vicar of W'lnkficld, W’luilsor. 

Dr. P. Fairlinim. Princiixil of the Free Church C\>llege, Olasgfow. 

The Rev. F. Field, author of Otium Jforciecime ; editor of 
Origen’s Ilcrapla. 

The l^v. J. D. Geden, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, 
Duisbury. 

Dr. C. I). Ginsburg, editor of Ecclettiagtes, etc. 

Dr. F. W. Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College, Bristol. 

Dr. John Jebb, Dean of Hereford. 

Dr. W. Kay, late Pnncipal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

The liev. Stanley Leathes, Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. 

The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow' of St. Cath. Coll., afterwards 
Norrisiaii Professor of Di\ imtv , Cambridge. 

Dr. J. M'Gill, Professor of Oriental Languages, 8t. Andrew’s. 

Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Professor of Hebrew , St. David’s College, 
Lamjieter ; afterw’ards Bishop of Worcester. 

Dr. E. H. Piumptre, Professor of NT Exegesis, King's College, 
London. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College ; 
afterwards Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 

Dr. W'. Selw}’n, Canon of Ely ; Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W’. Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew’, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen ; afteiwards Lonl Almoner's I’ro- 
fessor of Arabii-, and Fellow’ of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Dr. D. H. Weir, l*rofessor of Oriental Languages, Glasgow. 

Dr. W. Wright, Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Librarian, afterwards Bursar, of Trinity 
College, Cambndge. 

Members op the NT Revision Company.* 

The Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Chairman). 

The Rt. Rev. S. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 

The Rt. Rev. G. Moberlv , Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Most Rev. B. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St Andrews. 

The Very Rev. £. H. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield (Prolocutor 
of Low’er House of Convocation). 

The Very Rev. Henr}’ Alford, Dean of Canterbury. 

The Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Weetmiiister. 

The Very Rev. Robert Scott, Dean of Rochester. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Dean of Lincoln. 

The Very Rev. Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. 

The Ven. William Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

The Ven. Edwin Palmer, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, President of the Baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London. 

Dr. David Brown, Principal of Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

Dr. John Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature in the United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. 

Dr. F. J. A. Hort, afterwards Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 


Gr. Test. 1883. It will be noticed that the present list contains 
37 names, Dr. SchalTs only 27. There is no real discrepancy. 
The difference of 10 is made up by including those who were 
removed by death or resignation during the progress of the 
work. If they had sat as members, for however short a time, 
it seemed fair to include them. The losses by death in the OT 
Company up to 1875, after which year no new names were 
added to the list, were 7, and by resignation 3. Under the 
former head come Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon Rose, Canon 
Selwyn, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors H’Oill, Weir, and 
Davies. Under the latter. Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jebb, and 
Professor Piumptre. 

* Dr. Schafl’s list (exdnslve of the Secretary, the Rev. John 
Troutbeck) contains 24 names ; the present one, 28. The dif- 
ference is accounted for by the presence or absence of the 
names of Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Professor E adi e 
(removed by deathX and of Dean Merivale (resigned). 
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The Her. W. O. Humphry, Prebendary of St Paul’s. 

Dr. B. H. Kennedy, Canon of Ely ; K^ub Professor of Greek, 
Oambrid^e. 

Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambrid^'e ; 

afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. BfiUifpin, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 

Dr. W. F. Moulton, afterwards Master of The Leys School, Gam- 
bri^ 

Dr. S. Mewth, Principal of New Oollc«e, Hampstead. 

Dr. Alexander Roberts, Professor of Humanity, St Andrews. 

Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener, afterwards Vicar of Hendon. 

Dr. G. Vance Smith, afterwards Principal of the Presbyterian 
Coil., Carmarthen. 

Dr. C. J. Vausfhan, Master of the Temple ; Dean of Llandaff. 

Dr. B. F. \\ estcott. Canon of Peterborough ; Ki^gius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge ; afterwards Bishop of Durliam. 

The two Coni[)aiiies, thus constituted, began 
their labours in June 1870. On the morning of 
June 22nd tlie members of the NT Revision Com- 
pany met together in Henry Vll.’s Chapel, to join 
in Holy Communion, as the liest preiiaration for 
the work then to be begun. The OT Company 
first assembled for business on June 30th. One of 
the NT Revisers, Dr. Newth, has left us a minute 
and interesting description * of tlie mode of pro- 
cedure observed in the Company to which he be- 
longed. Much of what he says will apply equally 
to both Companies ; but want of space forbids 
all but the briefest e.vtracts. The place of meet- | 
ing was the historic Jerusalem Chamber, ]ilaced ' 
at theii dis]io.sul b}' Dean Stanley. Here, on lour 
consecutive days of every mon\h in the >ear, 
except August and Sei»tember, the XT Revisers 
met. The session lasted from eleven to six, 
with lialf an hours interval for lunch. Tlie 
ordinary routine is thus described : — Preliminary 
matteis over, ‘the Chairman invites the Com- 
l»aiiy to proceed with the revision, and reads 
a short passage as given in the AV. The ques- 
tion is then asked whether any textual change»% 
are proposed ; that is, any readings that ditier 
from the Greek text as presented in the edition 
published hy Robert Stephen in lo5U. If any 
change is proposed, the evidence for and against 
is hrietly stated, and the proposal considered. The 
duty of stating this evidence is, by tacit consent, i 
devolved upon two members of the Company, w ho, 
from their previous studies, ai'e specially entitled 
to speak with authority ujion such questions — Dr. 
Scrivener and Dr. Hurt. . . . After iliscussion, 
the vote of the Conijiany is taken, and the pru- 
no^eil reading accepted or rejected.’ The reading 
being thus settled, questions of rendering followed, 
aiul were dealt with in a similar way. 

It is evident that, with such methods, progress j 
Avould necessarily he slow. In fact, at the close of 
their ninth sitting the NT Company had finished 
the first revision of not more than 153 verses, or an 
a\ erage of 17 a day.t It was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the Company into two 
sections; one beginning the Epistles, while the 
other proceeded with the Gospels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was negatived. 

Meantime an event occurred which, while pro- 
mising to make the w’ork more thorough, seemed 
likely to render it still more protracted. This w’as 
the association with the English:!; Revisers of two 
Companies of American biblical scholars. The 
arrangements were not completed till Dec. 7th, 
1871, and work w^as not actually begun by the 
American contingent till Oct. 4th, 1872, after they 
had received from England the first revision of 
the Synoptic (Gospels. § But there is evidence that 
such co-operation had been thought of, almost 
from the very first. ‘On July 7tn, 1870, it w'as. 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that 

* Lecturest as before, p. 117 ft. 
t Jb. p. 121. 

t The word ‘ English ’ is used in its widest sense. 

I Schaff, as before, p. 301 fl'. Dr. Sohaff was himself the 
of the Am 'rican Com mittee. I 
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the Upper House should be requested to instruct 
the Committee of Convocation to invite the co- 
operation of some American divines.* This was 
at once assented to by the Upper House.* Diffi- 
culties naturally arose, but were overcome by 
patience and tact, and by the good feeling dis- 
played on both sides. A visit of Dr. Angus to 
New York in August 1870, and of Dr. Schaff to 
this country in the following year (w^hen he w^as 
present, unofficially, at one of the meetings of the 
English NT Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helfied to smooth the way. A repre- 
sentative Committee of American scholars and 
theologians w^as formed, with Dr. Schaff for Presi- 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
bl& follow's : — 

Old Testament Revision Company (American). 

Dr. W. H. Green (Chairman), Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Dr. G. E. Day (SecretaryX Divinity School of Yale College, New 
Haien, Conn. 

Dr. C. A. Aiken, Theological Seminar}', Princeton, N.J. 

Dr. T. W. Chambers, Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, N.Y 
Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. J. de Witt, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

I Dr. G. E. Hare, Divinity School, Phila. 

I Dr. C. P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
I \ania, Phila. 

Dr. T. Lewis. l*rofessor Emeritus of Greek and Hebrew, Union 
College, Sr'honectady, N.Y. (d. 1877). 

Dr. C. M. Mead, Theological Seminary, Andover, Masa 
Dr. H. Osgoo<l, Theological Semmary, Rochester, N.Y, 

Dr. J. Packard, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Vs. 

Dr. C. E. Mowe, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. J. Strong, Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

Dr. C. V. A Van Dyck, Beirht, Sjria (consulting member on 
qut^tions of ArabicX 

New Te‘‘Tamest Revision Company (AmericanX 

Dr. T. D. Woohey, New Haven, Conn. (Chairman). 

Dr. J. H. Thayer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
(SecretarjO. 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, Divinity School, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Dr. J. K. Burr, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Thomas Chase, President of Ha^ erford College, Pa. 

Dr. Howard Crosb> , Chancellor of New York Umversii}', N.Y’. 
Dr. Timoth} Dwight, Divinity School, Yale Coliege, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. H. B. Hackett, Theological Seminaiv, Rochester, N.Y. 
(d, 1878). 

Dr. James Hadley, Professor of Greek, Yale College, New 
Haven (d. 1872). 

Dr. Charles Hodge, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
(d. 1878). 

Dr. A. C. Kendrick, University of Rochester, N.Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Diocese of Delaware. 

Dr. M. B. Riddle, Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Phihp Schaff, Union Theological Seminar}', N.Y. 

Dr Charles Short, Columbia College, N.Y. 

Dr. E. A. Washburn, Calvary Church, N.Y. (d. Feb. l&Sl). 

It will be noticed that four members of the 
above Company died before seeing the fruit of 
their labouis, but not before they had each taken 
part, for a longer or shorter time, in the work. 
Two names are not included — those of Dr. G. R. 
Crooks of New York, and Dr. W. F. AVarren of 
Boston — both of whom accepted the invitation to 
join the Conqiany, but found themselves unable to 
attend. The place of meeting was the Bible 
House, New York. Owing to the start they had 
gained, the English Companies had finished the 
first revision of the Synoptic Gospels, and been 
twice over the Pentateuch, respectively, by the 
time their Ameiioan brethren were ready to berin. 
The manner in wliicli their fellow-work was then 
carried on is described in the Preface to the 
Revised NT. 

‘ We transmitted to them from time to time,’ say the Eng- 
lish Reviserb, ‘ each several portion of our First Revision, and 
received from them in return their criticisms and corrections. 
These we considered with much care and attention during the 
time we were engaged on our Second Revision. We then sent 
over to them the various portions of the Second Revision as 
they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 
like the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last of 


* Timet, May 20th, 1881, quoted by Schaff. 
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ftU, we forwarded to them the fiV in its final form ; and a list 
of those paasac^ in which they desire to place on record their 
preference of other readings and renderings will be found at 
the end of the volume.' 

The first revision of the entire NT occupied six 
years of labour ; the second, al^ut two years and a 
half. What was to some extent a third revision, 
together with various necessary details, prolonged 
the task of the English Company till Nov. 11th, 
1880, * on which day, at five uclock in the after- 
noon, after ten years and five months of labour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a close.* * 
The Preface bears that date. But further causes 
of delay intervened ; and it was not till Tuesday, 
May 17th, 1881, for London, and Friday, May 20tn, 
for New York, that the actual publication took 
place. The scene in each city on both those days— 
the congestion of streets in the booksellers’ quarter, 
the stoppage of all other traffic, the night-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed — ^will not 
soon be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Schalff computes that at least three million 
copies of the Revised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States together, within the first 
year of its publication. 

Meantime the revision of the OT wa<« advancing, 
on similar lines, but more slowly, from the greater 
extent of ground to be covered. The Revisers in 
this case were more conservative than their fellow- 
workers on the NT, and their version differs less 
in proportion from the Authorized than does the 
other. The Preface, dated July 10th, 1884, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in eighty- 
five sessions, ending on June 20th, 1884, having 
occupied 7^ days, usually of six hours each. 
The day of actual publication. May 19th, 1885, 
was marked by little of the excitement which 
attended the publication of the NT four years 
before. The Revised Bible, in ite complete form, 
bore the title ; — ‘ The | Holy Bible | containing 
the I Old and New Testaments ( Translated out of 
the Original Tongues | Being the Version set 
forth A.D. 1611 I Compared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised. I Printed for the Uni- 
versities of 1 Oxford and Cambridge | Oxford [or 
Cambridge] I At the University Press | 1885.* 

No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Apocrypha. Such an extension 
of the work does not appear to have ^en con- 
templated by Convocation. That it was finally 
included in the scheme was a result of the 
negotiations about copjTight. In the course of 
1872 an agreement was entered into between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by which the latter, on condition of 
acquiring the copyright of the RV, when com- 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum sufficient to cover 
the bare cost of production, including the travelling 
expenses of members of the Companies ; whose 
lalxiur, in other respects, was a Is^ur of ]ove.t 
It was then for the first time stipulated by the 
University printers, that the Apocrypha should be 
included in the scheme of revision. This was 
assented to. 

In pursuance of the compact thus made, it was 
arranged between the two English Companies of 
Revisers (the Americans not joiniim in this part of 
the work), that, as soon as the NT ^mpany should 
have finii^ed its task, it should resolve itself into 
thr^^ committees for the purpose of beginning the 
revision of the Apocrypna.:{: These were to be 
called, in imitation of their predecessors of 1611, 
the London, Westminster, and Cambridge Com- 

* Netirth, as before, p. 125. 

f Westoott, English Bible, pp. 846, 847. 

t Preteoe to the Apoerypha in the BY, tram 'which most of 
the puttonlMi immediate following are taken. 
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mittees. The first of the three had assigned to it 
the Book of Sirach; the second had 1 Mac., to 
which were afterward added Tobit and Judith 
the third was to take Wisdom and 2 Maccabees. 
The London Committee began work on May 11th, 
1881, and finished the second and final revision 
of Sirach on May 25th, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their second revision of 
1 Mac. on Nov. 3rd, 1881, and the remainder of 
their task on Oct. 11th, 1882. The work of the 
Cambridge Committee lasted from the spring of 
1881 to tlie summer of 1892. During this com- 
paratively long interval space was found for giving 
the difficult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean- 
time (July 1884) come to the end of their own 
proper labours, passed a resolution, appointing 
six of their numl^r a committee for revising the 
remaining books of the Apocrypha. Of ^ these 
six, two were unable to take any part in the 
work; and Dr. Field, one of the Ox CompanA% 
whose co-operation had been invited for the settle- 
ment of the text, died in April 1885. A small 
committee of four members— Professor Lumby, 
iSrofessor Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright — had thus the task of revising 
what remain^ of the Apociypha, comprising 
land2Esdras, Ad. Esther, Baruch, Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, &1 and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of ^lanasses. For 
one of these books (2 Esdras) they had the benefit 
of Bensly’s careful reconstruction of the text, and 
were thus able to give a translation of the * miss- 
ing fragment’ (T®®^“). In the other instances no 
critical settlement of the existing text was at- 
tempted. The revised Apocrypha was published 
early in 1895. It bore the title ; ‘ The | Apocryphal 
Translated out of the | Greek and Latin tongues I 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | Compared 
with the most ancient Authorities and | Revised 
A.D. 1894 J Printed for the Universities of ] Oxford 
and Cambridge | Oxford [or Cambridge] | At the 
University Press \ 1895.* 

In endeavouring to form a just estimate of the 
merits of the RV, it >>ill be convenient to take 
the component parts of it in the order in which 
they appeared. The NT, moreover, cliallenges our 
attention first, because of its surpassing import- 
ance, because the changes made in revising it were 
relatively much more numerous than in the case 
of the OT, and because the attack and defence 
were here the most strenuous. As was not un- 
natural, the strife grew fiercest about the form in 
which the Lord’s Prayer was now set forth. In 
both its forms (Mt 6®’^*, Lk 11-'^) alike it was now 
without the doxology. The form in Luke was 
much curtailed. For * Our Father which art in 
heaven * it had simply * Father.’ It lacked alto- 
gether two petitions — ‘ Thy will,* etc., and ‘ Deliver 
us from evil.’ These changes were made on MS 
authority, believed to be the highest; and the 
clauses omitted were duly noted in the margin. 
So far, the Revisers were within their rights. But 
a further alteration of ‘from evil* to ‘from the 
evil one * could not be so easily defended. It was 
understood to have been accepted mainly through 
I the influence of Bishop Lightfoot. A chief argu- 
I ment for the change, the alleged fact that pj^o-offdat 
dr6, as distinguished from pOcaadat iK, denotes 
deliverance from a person, not a state, was con- 
troverted by other scholars ; and we cannot but 
wish that, in this instance, the renderings in the 
I text and margin could have changed places.* 


* See, for an outline of the controversy, the Bishop of Dur 
ham's three letters in the Guardian of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 218^ 
1681, reprinted in A Fresh Reoision of the RT, 3rd ed. 1891, 
and Cantm F. O. Cook's A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop oj 
London, 1882. 
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Fault was also found with the change — the 
uncalled-for change, as it seemed to many — ^in the 
order of the words in the familiar Song ox Simeom 
What was gained, men would ask, thus re-gronp- 
ing the well-remembered lines — 

* Now lettest thou thy servuit depart^ 0 Lord, 

AooordiiiK to thy word, in peace*? 

A more perfect paraHelism, it might be replied, 
and a closer adherence to the order of the originaL 
But the further question might be pressed : How 
far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom- 
atic translation ? 

More irritating, however, than such changes in 
^portant passages as we have noticed, were the 
incessant alterations in small particulars, which 
tripped up the reader at every turn.* One accus- 
tomed to * Jesus stood on toe shore,’ in Jn 21*, 
could not take kindly to * Jesus stood on the beach* 
even though assured that the rendering of alyuiXbs 
was thus kept uniform. Nor would one who knew 
how deeply the phrase * vials of wrath’ was em- 
bedded m our huoguage, fail to demur, if he read 
Rev 15, at having *buwl8 of the wrath of God’ ! 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Be- | 
risers of 1611 and those of 1881 both equally 
admitted that no two words in different lan^ages | 
cover precisely the same ground. But from tiiis | 
common axiom the}* proceeded to opposite con- 
clusions. The older translators felt justihed by it i 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
original. Tliey even made a merit of doing so. 
‘We have not tied ourselves,’ they say in their 
Preface, *to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identity of words, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done. . . . That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 
word ; as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew 
or Greek word once by purpose, never to call it 
tntent . . . thus to mince the matter, we thought 
to savour more of curiosity than wisdom.’ 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AV, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be called licence. The translation may 
gain in spirit and buoyancy, but at the cost of 
losing other qualities yet more precious. How 
much is lost, for instance, by the capricious altera- 
tion of ‘ destroy ’ to ‘ defile,’ in 1 Co 3^’ ? — ‘ If any 
man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.’ Nothing but the love of variety for its 
own sake could have prompted the double remler- 
ing of Siaip^aeis in 1 Co 12*'® by ‘differences’ and 
‘ diversities,’ and of iyepyTjfidrujt* and its cognate 
verb by ‘operations’ and ‘worketh.’ Hardly less 
injurious to the sense, in many passages, is the 
converse fault of using the same English word 
to translate different words in the original. Thus 
‘ light’ serves as the equivalent of (Pli 

2“), 0wTi(rp.6s (2 Co 4‘‘), ipiyyos (Lk 11®*), Xi)x»'os (Mt 
6^) ; ‘ know ’ of olda, yivdliffKu, iwvyivtSxrKta, and ^irtcrra- 
fjixu. The Revisers of 1881 were fully alive to the 
difficulties placed in their way by this mculiarity 
of their predecessors’ labour, and s^ieak in their 
Preface of the principles on wdiicli they en- 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them. They discriminated, far as possible, 
lietween ‘varieties of rendering which were com- 

* Professor Plumptre computes the number of variations in 
renderinfiT from the AV of the NT to be more thou S5,ooo. 
Others make them 36,000. See Canon Cook’s Second Letter, 
p. 6 and n. Cook further estimates that the deviations from 
the Greek text of 1611 in that adopted by the Revisers exceed 
5000. Edgar (TAe Bibles qf EnMnd, 1889, p. 342) agrees, 
the exact number 5008. The Greek text used by king 
James’s translators, so far as it could be ascertained, was 
published at Cambridge by Scrivener, and had, as footnotes, 
the readings preferred by the Revisers. A sinular work, but 
with converse arrai^inent of text and notes, was published 
at Oxford by Arohdeaoon Pslnur. The oaloiuation aas thus 
made emy. 
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i patible with fidelity to the trae meaning of the 
I text ’ and ‘ varieties which involved inoonaistenoy, 

I and were suggestive of differences that had no 
existence in tne Greek.’ To the former doss they 
professed themselves lenient. Some have thought 
that they would have acted more wisely if they 
had made this class more comprehensive, instead 
of sacrificing so much for a uniformity of render- 
ing, not always attainable even by themselves.* | 

It may be well, as helping the reader to form a I 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 
pass^es from the NT in which the rendering of 
the RV is generally admitted to be an improve- 
ment, followed by another of passages in which 
the changes made are oonsiderM by many to be 
for the worse. 

(A) Changes admitted to he for ike bettor* 

AV 16U. EV 188L 

Ht 1214 But when Jesus Mt And Jesus peroeiv- 
knew it [as if for a time he ing it. 
had not known itj. 

Mk 4 » Is a candle brought Mk 431 Is the lamp brought 
to be put under a buahel ... to be put under the bushel, 
and not to be set on a candle- . . . and not to be put on the 
stick? stand? 

Mk 4^8 And he was in the Mk 43 S And he him se lf was 


hinder part of the ship, asleep 
on a pillow. 

Mk 7^8 .. . puiging all 
meats. 


Mk 1042 exercise lordship 
over them. 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
into thy kmgdom. 

Lk 24n ... as ye walk, and 
are sad? 

Jn 4^ . . . made and bap- 
tized. 

Jn 21^6 Feed my sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was taken 
of the Jews, and should have 
been killed of them: then 
came 1 with an army, and 
rescued him. 

Ac 2633 Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian. 

Ac 2740 And when they had 
taken up the anchors, they 
coiiunittra thenutelvttg unto the 
sesL. 

1 Co 728 . . . but I spare 
you. 

1 Co 94 Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a wife 

. . .? 

Ph 46 Be careful for nothing. 

2 Th 2^ ... by Che commg. 

1 Ti 8^ . . . purchase to 
themselves a good degree. 

1 Ti 64 . . . supposing that 
gain is godliness. 

2 Ti 22v . . . who are taken 
captive by him at bis will [pro- 
nouns ambiguous]. 

Tit 1^2 The Cretians are al- 
waj' liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 

Ja l29 . . . he being not a 
forgetful bearer, but a doer of 
the work. 


Mt 12^ And Jesus peroeiv- 
ingit 

Mk 421 Is the lamp brought 
to be put under the bushel, 
. . . and not to be put on the 
stand? 

Mk 44 s And he himself was 
in the stern, asleep on the 
cushion. 

Mk 7^4 Thishe said, making 
all meats dean 
masc. in N, A, B]. 

Mk 1042 lord it over theuL 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
in thy kingdom. 

Lk 2417 ... as ye walk? 
And they stood still, looking 
sad. 

Jn 4^ . . . was 

baptizing. 

Jn 2118 Tend my sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to 
be slain of them, when I came 
upon them with the soldiers, 
and rescued him. 

Ac 26* With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian. 

Ac 2740 And casting off the 
anchors, they left them in die 


1 Co 728 . . . and I would 
spare you. 

1 Co 94 Have w^e no right to 
lead about a wife that is a 
believer . . . ? 

Ph 48 In nothing be anxious. 

2 Tb 2^ . . . touching the 
coming. 

1 Ti 314 . . . gain to them- 
selves a good standing. 

1 Ti 60 . . . supposing that 
godliness is a way of gam. 

2 Ti 226 . . . having been 
taken captive by the Lord's 
servant unto the will of God 
[see also m.]. 

Tit 112 Cretans are alway 
liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. 

Jal28 . . . being not a hearer 
thatforgetteth, but a doer that 
worketh. 


(B) Changes not so admitted. 
AV 1611. R^ 

Mt 526 . . . till thou hast Mt 628 till 
paid the uttermost farthing. the last t fart 


Mt 626 till thou have paid 
the last? farthing. 


* See the examples of inconsistency in rendering in the RV 
collected hy Ed^, p. 862. is * teacher,’ * doctor,* 

' master ’ ; has four equivalents ; and nrXkyx»m 

each five. Of course, some of these are AV renderings allowed 
to remain. 

t Or. authority, Br. F. Field, himself one of 

the Revisers, charaoterizes this change as one ‘than which no 
single verbal alteration has met with more general reprobatlaD 
(Sates on the Translation of the ST, 1899, Fref. p. xiv a). 
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Mt 133S ... it is the greateet 
among berba. 

Mk 163 . . . they came unto 
the sepulohre . . . 

Lk 6<^ . . . we have toiled 
all the nighti and have taken 
nothing. 

Jn 1^ . . . that he should 
give eternal life to os many as 
thou hast given him. 

Ac ^137 Canst thou speak 
Greek? 

Ac 27^ ... we had much 
work to come by the boat. 

Ro 67 Yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even 
dare to die. 

Bo 51S For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which 
Is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
bath abounded unto many. 

1 Co 61 It is reported com- 
monly . . . 

2 Co 103 . . . that I may not 
be bold when I am present 
with that confidence, where- 
with I think to be bold against 
some, which think of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 216 Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ. 

Gal 316 ^ow to Abraham 
. . . were the promises made. 

1 Ti 3*- A bishop . . . 

1 Ti 01^ For the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 

He 115 . for before his 

translation he had this testi- 
mon.\ , that he pleased God. 

He 127 If > e endure chasten- 
ing, God (iealeth with you as 
with sons 

He 13*'' Let j’our conversa- 
tion HI be without covetous- 


BY 1881. 

Ht 1833 ... it is greater* | 
than the herbs. 1 

Mk 163 .. . they come to the 
tomb . . . 

Lk 56 ... we toiled all night, 
and took nothing.! 

Jn 172 .. . that whatsoever 
thou hast gii cii him, to them 
he should give eternal life. 

Ac 2137 Dost thou knowt 
Greek? 

Ac 2716 ... we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure § the 
boat. 

Bo 57 for II peradventure for 
the good man some one would 
even dare to die. 

Bo 515 For if by the trespass 
of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of 
God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man, Jesus Chnst, 
abound unto the many. 

1 Go 51 It is actually^ re- 
ported . . . 

2Col03 . . . that I may not 
when present show courage 
with the confidence wherewith 
I count to be bold against 
some, which count of us as if 
we i^ked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 216 .. . knowing that a 
man is not justified by the 
works of the law, save [m. but 
oiil.v] through faith in Jesus 
Chnst-** 

Gal Ji6 Now to Abraham 
were the prouuseb spoken. 

1 Ti 82 The bishop . . . 

iTi 616 For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of 
eviLtt 

He 115 .. . for before his 
translation he hath had wit- 
ness borne to him that he had 
been w*ell-pleasing unto God. 

He 127 It IS for 11 chastening 
that ye endure ; God dealeth 
with 3’ou as with sons. 

He 135 Be ye free from the 
love of mone^. 


Bev 195 Praise our God, all Rev 196 Give praise to our 
ye his servants. | God, all ye his servants. 

The Revisers of the OT had a task before them in 
some respects more difficult, in others easier, than 
that which the NT Revisers had had to face. On 
the one hand, their subject was a much longer one ; 
more varied in its contents, and hence requiring 
more diversified knowledge in those who dealt with 

*Qnery, used here as a superlative? is so used in 

Mt ItJi and elsewhere. The tendency of the superlative form of 
to disappear in NT Greek (noticed by Rutherford in the 
Pref. to his new translation of ifomaas, 1900) is illustrated by 
the fact that fMytmt is only found once in the NT (2 P !•*) 
t Justified b.\ BV on ground of aorist tenses. 

$ For the ellipse of XaAcin with see Field, in loe. 

8 ‘IWfficulty’ not found in AV. ‘Secure,’ as a verb, onlj'- in 
Mt 2814 (if^ fruxniMp), where the Revisers have 

substituted ‘rid you of care.* As a rendering of 

in the present passage, ‘secure * is inappropriate, unless 
(as IS probable enough) the BV uses it as simply equiv^ent to 
‘get hold of.’ 

I The ‘for’ refers to a thought suppressed, by a common Or. 
idiom. Rutherford thus supplies the ellipse : ‘I say barelj’ 
conceivable, not wholly inconceivable ; for,’ etc. As left in the 
text the words are scarcely intelligible. 

‘ Actually ’ in this sense is a modernism. 

** Bujgon (Tfie Revision Revised, p 147) quotes Bp. Words- 
worth of LiuTOln as saying that the statement thus put forth, 
wnth save instead of ‘out,* or ‘but only,’ *is illogical ana 
erroneous, and contradicts the whole drift of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment in that £p. and in the Ep. to the Bomana’ 
tt rSp, not is ‘all,’ not ‘all kinds of.’ With 

ananhrous as predicate, Field (tn Am;.) aptly compares (after 
WetBtein) Atoea. vu, p. 280 A, kpxv sr»m( ^ rtjs 

yturvpK rfiatv,. 

j: ut has undoubtedly better authority than il. But, with this 
versions be compared simplj as Rn g ii« h . 
rou • 7®“'’ manners be without auarice' 

(Bbe^sh). It must be admitted, however, that toe AV is very 
^ ^ *®tell>8>ble, gives a totally fal^e sense 1 

10 a modern reader. I 


it; beset, moreover, with greater obscurities, and 
not illustrated by the light shed from muiy 
quai-ters upon the NT. On the other hand, the 
confessed obscurity of many passages formed a 
justification of the Revisers’ work ; lewer persons 
were coin{>etent to criticise their work ; and they 
had the advantage of an interval of four years 
after the appearance of the revised NT, in 1881, 
in which to profit by the verdict passed by public 
opinion upon the performance of their colleagues. 
Above all, they were not hampered by the constant 
! necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
original. Very wisely, we think, they came to 
the conclusion, as stated in their I'reface, that * as 
the state of knowledge on the subject is not at 
pre^nt such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the te.xt on the authority 
of the Versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent to auopt the Massoretic Text as the basis 
of their work, and to depart from it, as the Autho- 
rized Translators had dune, only in exceptional 
eases.’ 

Doing carried out on the same lines as the 
revised NT, we find in the present work the same 
improvements in the arrangement of the English 
text : the grouping by paragraph •<, the indication 
by spaces of a change of subject, the clearer mark- 
ing of quotations, tlie system of parallelism adopted 
for poetical books ami passages, and the like. As 
in the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of reading be admitted into the 
English text if not approved, at the final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Revisers 
present. Hence it may often lie the case that a 
particular reading in the margin is one whicli a 
majority — though not the leqiusite majority — of 
the Revisers would have Avishetl to see inserted in 
the text. It is permissible to eunjecturo that an 
example may be found at the outset in Gn 1', where 
* the spirit of God moved upon ’ is left undisturbed, 
but the margin oilers the alternative rendering 
‘was brooding upon’ (cf. Dt 32“). As in tlie case 
of the NT also, another rule of Convocation is not 
observed— that, namely, which directed that tlie 
revision should extend to ‘the headings of pages 
and chapters.’ Doth classes of headings have been 
omitted altogether ; with the twofold advantage 
that space is gained, and the province of the 
commentator Is not encroached upon. 

In passing to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised translation itself, the first 

S uestion that will occur to many minds is, whether 
le changes made are proportionately as numeious 
as in the NT. Is there, in particular, so freq uent 
an infringement of tlie rule laid down by tiie Com- 
mittee of Convocation ‘ to introduce as tew altera- 
tions as jK)ssible into the text of the AV, consist- 
ently with faithfulness’? The prevalent opinion 
is that there is not. But to give a decisive .answer 
is less easy than might be supposed ; partly fi orn 
the extent of the ground to be covert, and partly 
from the fact that the language of the Ox is in 
general less familiar to most persons than that of 
the NT.* Thus in Jon 4® we had ‘to deliver liim 
from his grief’ — a vigorous and appropriate ex- 
pression at the time, although it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are acquainted 
with the old meaning of ‘grief.’ Instead of 
this, we now have ‘ to deliver him from his evil 
case* — a rendering which, while closer to the 

* A writer in the Church Qiuarterly Review (Oct. ISS.'i, pp. 
190, 191) reckons that there are about 830 changes in Judges, 
6W in Pss 1-41, 33."> in Hosea, and 1389 in Job, ‘ the most 
difficult book in the OT.’ In the Edirdnirgh Remew of toe same 
date, p. 483, similar results are obtained. The reviewer notes 
2094 changes in the entire Book of Psalms, 1278 in Jer., 1560 in 
Ezekiel. On an average of nine books, the changes marked 
‘important’ numl^r about one-sixth of the whole. But it is 
obvious that opinions might differ widely as to what ohaogei 
were important 
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Hebrew,* lacks the spirit and force of the other. 
Objection has been taken, again, to the substi- 
tution of * my provocation * for ‘ mef * in 1 S 1“, 
wliere Hannan pleads : * Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of the lleb. oy? ?} have I spoken hitherto.* 

The OT Revisers made it a principle not to depart 
f]‘om the Massoretic Text save in * exceptional 
cases.’ One such case occurs in Jg 18^, where 
ore described the idolatries of the tribe of Dan, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son — as we now read — of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manasseh. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawgiver from the reproach of having an idolatrous 
descendant, the Massoretes suggested a corruption 
of the text in the passage in question, }»y writing 
a ^ suspended N ’ over and between the M and S in 
Moses, tlius converting it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manasses.t The Revisers have 
rightly restored Moses, which is also the reading 
of the Vulgate. 

To take another examjde. In Ps 24® the AV 
reads : * This is the generation of them that seek 
him, that seek thy face, O Jacob’; with the 
marginal variant, * O God of Jacob.’ All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Revisers have wisely 
placed in their text that supplied by the margin ; 
in which they have the support of the LXX, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text for the ancient versions being in these and 
some other instances it indisputable, it i'^ perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not use the 
term ‘ exceptional ’ witli a greater latitude of 
meaning. To have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity ot encumbering their 
margin with variants (as in the case of Pss 2^- and 
22^®), only perplexing the reader, and leaving him 
to reconcile conflicting renderings as best he can. 

A word must be said in passing on the treatment 
of archaisms by the OT Revisers. The principle 
they lay down in their Preface appears at first 
sight to 1)6 a sound and consistent one. ‘ Where 
an archaic word or expression was liable to be 
misunderstood, or at least was not perfectly in- 
telligible,* they have changed it for another. 
Where, * although obsolete,” it ‘was not unin- 
telligible,’ they have suffer^ it to stand. Thus, 
to take their own illustration, ‘to ear’ (1 S 8^*) 
and ‘earing’ (Gn 45®) are replaced by ‘to plow ’ 
and ‘ plowing,’ as being now not only obsolete, but 
misleading. On the other hand, ‘boiled’ is re- 
tained in Ex (‘the flax was boiled’), as the 
word is still occasionally met with in country 
parts, and has no Englisli equivalent to express 
Its meaning— that of ‘podded for seed.’ But, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work imperfectly in practice ; the reason 
in tills case being, that w^ords and phrases intel- 
ligible to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
anotiier, and hence it is difficult to know' where to 
draw the line. The result is at best a compromise. 
‘Artillery’ is gone from 1 S 20^“; hut ‘bravery,’ 
in the sense of adornments or beauty, § is re- 
tained in Is 3*“. Cain is now a ‘wanderer,’ not a 
‘ vagabond ’ ; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are ‘creeks,’ not ‘breaches’; the question 
of Achisli (1 S 27^®) is made clear by the simple 
change of ‘road’ to ‘raid.’ But w^e still meet 
with ‘occurrent’ for ‘occurrence’ (1 K 6®), ‘chap-. 

* literally rendered in the LXX by M tSv moxS* 

t See Lord Arthur Herveys note, od foe., in The Speaker's 
Commentary. 

t As 102, pg 221®, 1 Ch 6®. See the article in the Church 
Quarterly Review, before referred to, pp. 186, 187, where these 
pesaages are discussed. 

9 See the mor^nal reading of li 4^ 
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men* for ‘traders’ (2Ch 9^®), ‘sUh’ for ‘since.’ 
In 1 S 17®* ‘carriage’ is propeily changed to 
‘ baggage,’ as in Is 10* and elsewhere ; and in 
2K 23” ‘title’ (from the Vulgate) is in like 
manner replaced by ‘ monument.’ * Yet the house 
in which the leper king Azariah dies is still called 
a * several,’ instead of a ‘ separate,’ house (2 K 15®) ; 
and, yet more strangely, the Latinism ‘desired’ 
for ‘ regretted ’ is still found in the description of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 21®). 

In spite, however, of defects and Inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
given, it is but just to the OT Revisers to admit 
that they have corrected many a faulty rendering, 
and by so doing have thrown light on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 2 S I*®, for instance, David’s 
bidding ‘ the use of the bow' ’ to be taught to the 
children of Judah has always been felt to be out 
of place at the beginning of the dirge. By the 
simple change of use to song, as the w'ord to be 
supplied, it is seen that the dirge itself, ‘ the song 
of the bow,’ w'as the thing enjoined to be taught. 
The inconsequent statement in Is KP, ‘though 
thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return,’ is made logical by 
reading ‘ only ’ for ‘ yet ’ ; both words being alike 
in italics. Much improved also is the rendering 
of the next verse. In the AV it stands : ‘ For the 
Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined. . . .’ In the RV it is : ‘ For a consum- 
mation, and that determined, shall the Lord. . . 
‘The ships of Tarshish,’ in the older rendering of 
Ezk 27^, by a poetical but not very intelligiide 
metaphor, ‘did sing of thee in thy market.’ Sow', 
in simple prose it is : * were thy caravans for thy 
merchandise.’ In a very obscuie passage, Hos ^ 
‘ the revolters are gone deep in making slaughter ’ 
can at least be understood, w'hich is more than 
can be- truly said of tlie earlier version : ‘ are pro- 
found to make slaughter.’ Hab gains much in 
terseness, not to say fidelity, by tlie rendering 
‘whose luiglit is his god,’ in place of ‘imputing 
this his power unto his god.’ Other examples 
crow'd upon the memory, but these will suffice. 

As w’e try to view the work of the Revisers upon 
the two Testaments as a finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises : Is their w’ork a failure or a 
success? Will the Bible, in the form in which 
they leave it to us, become the Bible of the English- 
speaking people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred to occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version ? Fortunately, w’e are spared 
the necessity of^ replying, as time alone can give 
the answer. We do not forget how slowlj', fora 
long while, the AY itself Avon its way to general 
acceptance ; and hoAv the Psalter it contains has 
not even yet displaced the older version in the 
Book of Common Prayer, t Knowing as w'e do 
tlie long and unseffisu labour bestowed by the 
Revisers upon their task, w'e cannot but sympathize 
Avitli the aspirations wdtli which their Prefaces close. 
But as it IS a hazardous undertaking to attempt 
to restore — not renovate — an ancient buihling, so 
is it perilous to apply the touch of any but the 
most loving and cautious, as Avell as skilful, hands 
to the venerable structure of the Version of IGIL 
For its ‘ marvellous English,’ to recall a famUiai 

♦The Hebrew word p»3f, here so rendered, is translated 

* sign ’ in Ezk 3918 (AV and RV), while in Jer 3121 its plural if 

* warmarks.’ See l^gar, as before, p. 319 n. 

t See some remarks on this by Scrivener, Authorized EdUian, 
V. 139. Professor Obe 3 'iie, who quotes the passam (EaposUor, 
M ser. vol. v. p. 304), Justly urges in reply the rfaima of sense 
as against sound. But in a translation of poetical books both 
most be studied. As a passing illustration, let the reader oall 
to mind two sentences from the older version of Ps 1472-12 
' WTho giveth fodder unto the cattle,’ and ‘ He bloweth with his 
wind and the waters flow’; and ask himself what has been 
gained by the alteration of these in the BY. 
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passa^ of F. W. Faber, 'lives on in the ear like 
a music that never can be forgotten. ... Its feli- 
cities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words.’ The makers of that version erred, no 
doubt, in many places. Small credit is ours, if, 
with tiiie added imowledge of nearly three centuries, 
we can discern their faults. But great will be the 
praise of that scholar, or that band of scholars, who 
shall be judged to have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its beauties.* 

The revision of the ^ocrypha was, as before 
said, an afterthought. It was simply a matter of 
agreement between the Revisers and the repre- 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Moreover, wnilst, in the Speaker's 
Commentary ^ the Apocr., issu^ in 1888, was in- 
cluded under the general title of ' The Holy Bible,’ 
the title-page of tiie revised edition of 1895 makes 
no such claim. The Preface ends simply with the 
unassuming hope ' that it will be found helpful to 
the student, and acceptable to the general reader 
of the Ap^rypha.’ This seems to make a few 
words desirable on the j^sition held by the 
Apocrypha in our English Bibles.t 

The first printed Engrlish Bible containing the Apocrypha was 
that of Miles Coverdale, 153& In a short prol<^e, Coverdale 
describes these writinm as *The bokes and treatises which 
amonge the lathers of Okie are not rekened to be of like 
authorite with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
founde in the Canon of the Hebrue.* After giving a list of 
them, which agrees in order with our own as far as the end of 
Sirach, the translator adds : * Unto these also belongeth Baruc, 
whom we haue set amonge the prophetes next vnto Jeremy, 
because he was his scrybe and in his tyme.* He then explains 
that these books * are not iudged amonge the doctours to be of 
like reputacion with the other scripture, as thou [good reader] 
mayest perceaue by S. Jerome in eiHstola ad Pa/iuinum. And 
the chefe cause therof is this : there be many places in them, 
that seme to be repugnaunt vnto the open and manyfest truetb 
in the other bokes of the byble. heuertheles, I haue not 
gathered them together to the intent that 1 wolde haue them 
despysed, or little sett by, or that 1 shulde think them false, for 
1 am not able to proue it. 

The above ' gathering together ’ of the Apocry- 
phal books into one place, while it might seem an 

*It will be instructive to note the progress made in a 
parallel revision movement— that concern^ with the German 
Luther Bible. We are enabled to do this by a paper of Dr. 
Philip SchafTs in the JSi^osttor, 3rd ser. voL v. p. 408 fl. The 
work was begun, in 186S, by the Eisenach German Evangelical 
Church Conference, and the result of their labours appealed at 
Halle, in 1883, under the title : Die Bibel, odor die gaivse Heilige 
Schrifl dot Alton und Ifouon Tottamontt nook dor deuUchen 
Uobertotzung D. Martin Luthort. The revised NT had been 
already published separately. The Halle publication was re- 
g^ed as a Frobe-bibol, or specimen of what was proposed. 
The revision was carried out with extreme care, but in too 
conservative a spirit ; as may be Judged from the fact that, 
while the English revised NT contained some 86,000 changes, 
the German contained only 200. Failing to please either partv 
—those who desired and those who deprecated change—* it was 
recomndtted by the Eisenach Conference of 1886 for final 
action.* After being subjected to a second and more thorough- 
going revision, and kept back for the proverbial nine years, the 
Luther Bible was issued again at Halle in 1892L A Preface by 
Dr. O. Frick, Director of the v. Canstein Bible Society, gives an 
interesting account of the T^rogreta of the work, and &e lines 
on which it had been carried out Still more than in the 
English revision, the difficulty was how to steer judiciously 
between opposite extremes: to correct errors and remove 
archaisms, without needlessly disturbing the venerable * rust ’ 
on Luther’s handiwork ; to keep in view the wants of school 
and congregation, while not forgetful of the more fastidious 
taste of scholars in short, to pacify alike those who would 
summarily recast the whole version, and those who would leave 
it altog^her untouched— tiie lar^ class of those whmn Dr. 
Frick might have described as holding to the opinion of Magr. 
Petrus Lapp, In the Epp. dbtcur. Virorum : *8acra scriptura 
■ufficienter est translate, et non indigemus aliis translationi- 
bna* 

Dr. Frick refers, for fuller information on the subject, to 
Dot Work der Bibolrovioiont Halle. 1892. See also two articles 
by Dr. H. L. Strack in the Saa^tor. 8rd ser. iL pp. 178-187 ; 
V. pp. 193-201 ; and Funck’s BeurteUung dor rev. Autgaibo d. 
N,T. 189S, . . . Gannstadt, 1896. 

t For a fuller treatment of the subject, see the art Apocrypha 
in voL i., that by Bishop Ryle in Smith’s DD, and Dr. 
Salmon’s General Introduction to the Apocr. in the Spoaker't 
Oommontary, 
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appropriate bridging over of the interval between 
the Old and New Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and more siiarply cut the line 
dividing the canonical from tlie uncanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among tlie canonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles, it was natural that, in the popular mind, 
the two classes siiould be indiscriminately re- 
garded as Scripture. Even Colet, in his Eyght 
fruitfull Monition, cites or refers to Sirach more 
frequently than any otlier book ; and later still, in 
the two Books of Homilies (1547 and 1563), we 
find passages from tiie Apocr. quoted as * Scripture 
written by the Holy Ghost,’ or as ' the Word of 
God.’ * But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
grouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily suggested itself, to the Puritan at any 
rate, that they might be dispensed with altogether. 
It is said that some copies of the Genevan Bible 
of 1576 were issued without the Apoorypha.t In 
any case, the practice of printing Bibles not con- 
taining the Apocr. must have continued, for in 
1615 it was judged of sufficient importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to be prohibited, under pain of 
one year’s imprisonment. This prohibition was of 
little avail m arresting the course of public 
opinion. In 1643 Dr. John Lightfoot, when 
preaching before the House of Commons, com- 
plained of the privilege, curtailed as it was, still 
enjoyed by the Apocryphal wTitings. He speaks 
of them not as connecting, but as separating, the 
Old and New' Testaments. 'Thus sw'eetl}' and 
nearly,’ he exclaims, ‘ should the two Testaments 
join together, and thus divinely would they kiss 
each other, but that the wretch^ Apocrypha doth 
thrust in betw'een.’ 'Like the tw'o cherubins in 
the temple oracle,’ he continues, the Law and the 
Gospel would touch each other, 'did not this 
patchery of human invention divorce them 
asunder.’ t 

But in fact the concessions made to the Puritan 
party at the Hampton Court Conference itself, 
w'ith regard to the use of the Apocr. in the 
> Lectionary of the Church, and the large excisions 
then agreed to, § furnish evidence enough, if any 
I were still needed, of the diminished esteem into 
which the Apocr 3 ''phal books w'ere falling, and 
! help to explain* the comparative carelessness w'ith 
which these books were revised in 1611. That 
the revision of the Apocr. then made shows signs 
of less care and deliberation than w^as bestowed 
upon the canonical books, is certain. The task 
was assigned to the second Cambridge Company, 
a body which comprised perhaps fewer scliolars of 
eminence than any of the others. They were the 
first to finish their allotted share of the work. 
‘ For the rest,’ says Scrivener, il ‘ they are con- 
tented to leave many a rendering of the Bishops’ 
Bible as they found it, when nearly’ any change 
must have been for the better ; even where their 
.predecessor sets them a better example they resort 
to undignified, mean, almost vulgar words and 
phrases ; and on the whole they convey to the 
reader’s mind the painful impression of having 
disparaged the importance of their own w’ork, or 
of having imperfectly realized the truth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 

One peculiarity of the AV of the Apocr. could 

•This was noticed by Pusey in his Eirenicon. See the 
Church Quarterly Bov., Oct. 1888, p. 140. In the first of 
the Sermon of Swearing^ a quotation from Wisdom is intro- 
duced by the words : * Almighty God by the wise man saith.’ 

t Churton, UnoanonieaX and Apocr. aoripiurot Introd. p. 2L 

t Salmon, Gen. Introd. (Z.c.) p. xxxvil 

I A full list of these is given in Ferry, HitL of the Eng 
Church, L 105, 106. 

II Authorized Edition, p 140. Scrivener notes that Dr. 
Robert Gell in his Ettay, 1669, formed a like unfavourabli 
opinion of the revision of tee Apoor. in tee AV. 
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liardly fail to strike the reader, though it might 
not occur to him to ascribe it to its true cause — 
simple negligence. This is the scarcity of words 
in Italics, or, in case of the early black-letter 
editions, in small Roman type. As first published, 
there were only fifty-four examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. ‘ I n fact only three instances 
occur at all later than Sir 45^ after which [ ], or 
sometimes ( ), are substituted in their room.’ * 

It may be of service for forming a just estimate 
of the merits of the AV and Rv respectively, so 
far as the Apocr. is concerned, to set down two 
or three short extracts, taken almost at random 
from the Bishops’ Bible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of 1611 and 1895. 
The copy of the Bishops’ Bible used is one of the 
2nd ed. of 1572. The first passage taken shall be 
from the description of a friend in Sir 6. And 
here we are struck at the outset by the advantage 
the later Revisers have gained in recognizing, by a 
system of parallelisms, the poetical character of 
the book. The same remark applies to Wisdom. 
This in turn suggests the question : why, ^ the 
principle of stichometry was admitted in the case 
of the Sajiiential books, it should have been 
ignored in other parts of the Apocrypha. Why 
should it not have been apxilied to portions, at 
least, of Baruch, to the psalmic Prayer of 
Munasses, and to the Song of tlie Three Children ? 
The result, as we have it, seems to point to a want 
of uniformity of plan. 

SiRACH 6 (liishopi* Bible, 1572)l 

6 Holde frendship with many, neuerthclesse haue but one 
counseller of a thousande. 

< If thou gettest a freende, prooue him first, and be not hasty 
to geue hym credence, 

8 For sommc man is a freende but for his owne tume, and wj 1 
not abide in the day of trouble. 

And there is .‘•oiiiine freende that tumeth to enmitie, and 
takfth part agajiist thee : and .>f he kuoucth any hurt by thee, 
he telleth it out. 

10 Agayne, somme freende is but a companion at the table, 
and in the day of ncede he contiiiueth not. 

11 but in thy prosperitie he m.\ 1 lie as thou thee selfe, and 
deale plainely with thy househulde folke. 

1- It thou be brought lowe, he will be agaynst thee, and w> 1 
i)e h\ dden from thy face. 

Here, in v.6, for * Holde frendship,’ etc., the AV has, more 
literally, * Be in peace with many ’ ; the RV, still more e\actl^ , 

* Let those that are at peace u ith thee be many’— 

ret irrmra,!/ reXX»4. In v.7, for ‘ If thou gettest’" (Co\erdale and 
Bish.) the AV and RV ne^lessly, ‘If thou wouldest get.’ It i'< 
exactly ‘If thou art getting’ (or ‘acquiring’), tl xrtirtu. For 
‘ to geue hym credence ’ (so, too, Cov.), the AV, not so well, ‘ to 
credit him.’ The RV, more simply, ‘to trust him.’ In v.8, for 
the cumbrous ‘somme man is,’ etc,, retained by the AV, the 
RV has, more neatly, ‘ there is a fnend tliat is so for,’ etc. Not 
to delay over lesser matters, a more important question is, 
>Vhat is the friend referred to in vv.H. 12 f ig it a faithful friend 
(so the Lat. ‘Amicus si peniiansent fixus,’ followed by Cover- 
dale, ‘But a sure frende,^ etc.), or is it the time-server of v.io? 
The Bish. and AV are undoubtedly right in taking the latter 
vieu, but obscure the sense by beginning v.n with ‘ But’ mstead 
of ‘ And.’ The RV makes the meaning clear— 

‘ And in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, 

And will be bold over thy servants : 

If thou sholt be brought low, he will be against thee, 

And will hide himself from thy face.’ 

' Be bold over’ is not a happy rendering of rxpfir.rtirtnu isrt, 

* will be plain-spoken with.’ 

Sub *2 {BWioptf Bible, cigreeing vrith Coverdale). 

‘When they were put asunder one from another, he called 
one of them, and sayd vnto hym, O thou olde cankarde carle, 
that haste vsed thy wickednessesolong, thyne vngratious deedes 
whiche thou haste donne afore, are now comme to lyght’ 

In this passage the interest centres on the vigorous 
phrase (‘ 0 thou . . . long’) of mraXruttuiti fifupSv xarnSv. The 
AV has the leas forcible but terser rendering, ‘ O thou that art 
waxen old in ^ckedness,’ and this is retained in the BY. At 


* Scrivener, <6. p 72. Some have thought that in the BV 
the use of italics is overdone. See the point raised in the 
JQB, voL viil (1805-96), pp 822, 828, where ‘ a Greek place of 
exercise ’ is censured as the rendering of yv/utvirtet in 2 Mac 
it. is;. In Sir (wrongly cited as 12S) ‘ a foolish daughter is 
bom to his loss,’ the reviewer shows good cause for omitting 
fooI<B^ But it is juitifixl by the parallelism of the passage. 


the same time it should be observed that wttkm.t 0 Zr 9 xi is not a 
mere synonym of ympmum (cL He 8^), but involves the notion 
of becoming stale, decrepit, worn out (Lk Nor is * wicked 

ness ’ quite adequate as a translation of fi/xtpSit xcutSt. On the 
other hand, the rendering in the RV of mn by ‘ are come home 
to thee ’ is excellent. 

WiB {Bithop^ Bible, here differing mwhfrwn Cov.), 

8* For Wisdome, whiche is the woorker of al thinges, hath 
taught me : for in her is the spirite of vnderstandyng, whiche is 
holy, one only, manifolde, subtile, quicke, moouing (inorg. or 
liuely), vndefll^, plaine, sweete, louyng the thing that is good, 
sharro, whiche can not be letted, dooing goo^ 

28 Kmde to man, stedfast, sure, free from care, hauyng al 
vertues (marg. or power), circumspect in (marg. or liauyng 
regard of) al thynges, and passing through al vnderstandyng, 
cleane and subtile spirita 

28 For wisedome is nimbler than al nimble thinges, she goeth 
through and atteyneth to al thinges, because of her cleannesse. 

28 For she is the breath of the power of Gkxl, and a pure 
influence flowyng from the glory of the almyghty [Gkxl] ; there- 
fore can no defiled thing comme vnto her. 

The spirit of Divine Wisdom is here described by a string of 
epithets, numbering in the Greek text twenty-one (7 x3)l Thi 
rendermg of the AV is a improvement on that of thi* 
earher versions. In the RV, where further changes are made 
there is a slight tendency to diff usenesa Thus ‘ intelli- 

gent’ (‘understanding,’ AV), becomes ‘quick of understand- 
ing’ ; ibjbirur«», ‘mobile’ (‘lively,’ AV, with which compare the 
double sense of ‘quick’), becomes ‘freely moving’: rpavip, 

I ‘penetrating,* ‘distmet’ (‘clear,’ AV), becomes ‘clear in utter- 
ance,’ as if to harmonize with the Lat. ‘disertua’ The render- 
ing of juspeytPte by ‘alone in kind* also seems doubtfuL On the 
other hand, ‘unhindered’ is a terser rendering of AmmAi/t#* than 
‘ which cannot be letted’ (AV) : and there are several others of 
this t 3 pa 

One of the minor defects pointed out in the BV 
of the Apocr. is a want of conbistency in the 
spelling of pro^r names. The Revisers, in their 
Preface, show tnemselves aware of tiiis, and plead 
in mitigation the difficulty of securing ‘ uniformity 
of plan in the work of the four committees.* But 
the fault lies deeper. Inconsistencies are met with 
' in the same verse. Thus in 2 £s 2“, w’here the AV 
I had consistently ‘ Esay and Jeremy,’ the former is 
I altered to ‘ Esaias ’ in the RV, wJiile the latter is 
left untouched. In of the same book, one 
solitary change is made in a string of proper 
names — that of ‘ Aggeus’ to ‘ Aggajus’ ; and tnis 
is left betwixt such incongruous forms as ‘ Nahum 
and Abaeiic, Sophonias, . . . Zachary and Malachy.* 
In Jth 8^ ‘ Elcia,’ as it is in the AV, is altered to 
‘ Elkiah,’ which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word (n;p7n ^ilkiall}, nor the Greek 
('EXA'eid), nor the Latin (Elai). 

ISIore serious is the charge brought against the 
Revisers of neglecting the help which the Oriental 
Versions were capable of aliording them.* For 
example, in Sir 25^* they are content to reproduce 
the meaningless rendering of the AV, ‘ There is no 
head above the head of a serpent,* without any 
hint of a better sense being procurable. Yet help 
is not far to seek. The Svriac version, as Eders- 
heim points out, is literally * there is not a head 
jnorc oilier than the head of a serpent.’ And this 
at once suggests — what Bissell and ethers had 
already perceived — that the Hebrew word, here 
rendered eetpaXii, ‘head,’ in the Greek, Avas prob- 
ably B^Kn, which in Dt 32® and elsewhere denotes 
‘ venom.’ The meaning then becomes simple and 
natural, ‘ There is no poison above (more virulent 
than) the poison of a serpent.’ 

Or, again, take Sir 51^'* ‘ I called upon the Lord, 
the Father of my Lord.* If the words had been 
written from a Christian point of view, they would 
have been unexceptionable. But such was not the 
point of view of Jesus Ben Sirach. ‘The Syriao 
shows us,* writes Edersiieim, ‘that the originsd 
text signified, ‘ unto the Lord, my father, O I^rd.* 

It is Eiut fair to add that, in two at least of the 
books. Wisdom and 2 Esdras, the Versions have 
been freely resorted to, and with happy effect. In 
2 Esdias, more particularly, the Greek original of 

* In an able review of the revised Apocr., which appeared ia 
the Tiniee of Nov. 19, 1895, this charge is prened home. 
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which is not extan^ many passages have been 
corrected through this means. A single chapter 
will famish sumdent instances. In 2 £s 3^^ the 
AV has * thou didst set fast the earth/ which does 
not suit the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version is rendered by Gildemeister concussisti, 
which justifies the translation of the RV, ‘Thou 
. . . didst shake the earth ’ (as if (ffciaas had been 
corrupted to ^oriyo-os). In v.®^ is a singular diversity 
of rendering : * and so shall thy name nowhere l>e 
found but in Israel ’ (AV) ; * and so shall it be 
found which way the scale inclineth ’ (RV). The 
Arabic again bears out the RV. In the Latin, as 
Hilgenfeld suggested, monicntmn may have got 
perverted to noinen tvuin. Other examples Mill 
oe found in of this same chapter. But, 

on the uhole, the Oriental Versions might have 
been consulted with profit to a much greater extent 
than they appear to have been. 

There are a feu* instances of conjectural emen- 
dation of the text, one or tM'o of which deserve 
mention. One of the most felicitous is noted in 
the margin of 2 Mac 7®*. By the slight change of 
•^eiTTibKacL to ^r€^^^bKa(n the construction is simplified, 
and the sense altered from ‘ having endured a short 
pain that bringeth everlasting life, have now died 
under God’s covenant,’ to ‘ ha\ing endured a short 
pain, have now drunk of overflowing life under 
God’s covenant.’ Another, the merit of which is 
assigned to Dr. Hort,* is admitted to the text of 
2 Mac It consists in reading ‘ son 

of Menestheus’ (as in v.-^) for the inappropriate 
fiaiveirdai ?a)s (or rather, a>s), ‘did rage as,* etc. In 
2 Es 1®® the Revisers give ‘ O father ’ {pater y Cod. S) 
in place of ‘ brother ’ (A V). But neither is suitable, 
the speaker being God. Bensly suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek might have been irepi- 
SKe-^ovy circunuspk'Cy and that the contracted form 
of v€pi had got mistaken for one of irArep. But this 
con jecture, though ingenious, wa‘^ not acted upon.t 

Subjoined are some examples of changes of 
rendering made by the Revisers, which have met 
M’ith approval, or the reverse : — 


(A) Changes genercUly approved. 


AV ICll. 

1 £s And he bound Joadm 

and the nobles. 

1 £s 421 He sticketh not to 
spend his life with his wife. 

2 Es 1448 and they wrote the 
wonderful visions of the ni^ht 
that w'ere told, which they 
knew not. 

Jth 38 near unto Judea (m. 
or Dotea). 

Ad. Est ISB differing in the 
strangle manner of theu* lawa 

Wis 14 the body that is sub- 
ject unto sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature. 

Wis 1718 a pleasing fall of 
water running violently. 

Sir I 5 IB If thou wilt, to keep 
the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithful- 
ness. 


RV 1895. 

1 Es 138 And Joakim bound 
the nobles. 

1 Es 421 And with his wife he 
endeth his da^’a 

2 Es 1442 and they wrote by 
course the things ‘ that were 
told them, in characters w’hich 
they knew not. J 

Jth 39 nigh unto Dotsea [t.e. 
Dothan). 

Ad. Est 134 following per- 
versely a life which is strange 
to our lawa I 

Wis 14 a body that is held in 
pledge U by sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
kindred earth (•/cAcios-atfyi . . . 
yv*). 

Wis 1718 A measured fall, 
etc.1 

Sir 1548 If thou wilt, thou shal t 
keep the commandments ; 

And to perform faithfulness 
is of thine own good plea- 
sure.** 


AVISII. 

Sir 2244 niake little weeping 
for the dead, for he is at rest. 

Bar 68 God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted with glory, 
as children of the kiiigdoin. 

Pr. Man 4 O Lord, Ahiiighty 
God of . . . etc. 

1 Mac 224 God forbid . . . 

1 Mac 11«3 purposing to re- 
move him out of the country. 

2 Mac 49 to write them of 
Jeru>aleiii by the name oj An- 
tiochiana 

2 Mae 820 the battle that they 
had in Babylon with tlie Gala- 
tiana 


(B) Changes not so approved, 
AV Kill. 

1 Es 439 Mith her there is 
no accepting of persons or re- 
warda 

Jth 1644 Then my afflicted 
shouted for jo\ , and my weak 
ones cried aloud ; but they (m. 
the A ssyria ns) were astonished : 
these lifted ui> their voices, but 
they were overthrown. 


Wis 8" she teacheth -/er- 
ance and prmlenee, jn . and 
fortitude. 

Wis 1143 lioing deceivetl they 
w’on»hiplK-d serpents \oid of 
reason, and \ ile bcasta 

Sir 6-* that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull [stra.\ mg 
alonej. 

Sir 2444 I w as exalted like a 
palm tree in En-gadrli. 


BV1805. 

Sir 2244 weep more sweetlv 
*or the dead, beoMue he hau 
found rest.* 

Bar 68 God bringeth them in 
unto thee borne on high with 
glory, as on a itn'al throne, f 

Pr. Mon 4 O Lord Almighty 
. . . thou God of, etc. 

1 Mac 294 Heaven forbid . . . J 

1 Mac 118® purposing to re- 
nio\ e him from ms othce.$ 

2 Mac 49 to roister the in- 
habitasto of Jerusalem as 
citizens of Antioch. I 

2MaoS89theAe/pyiren in the 
land of Babylon, even the battle 
that was fought against the 
Gaulat 

, or not made where needed. 

RV 1896l 

1 Es 439 (the soiiieX** 

Jth 1(>44 Tlien my lowly ones 
shuutetl aloud. 

And my weak ones were 
terrified and cruut lied tor 
fear; 

They lifted up their von e, 
and they were turned to 
flight tt 

Wis 8* she tcaciieth sohemess 
and understanding, righteous, 
ness and courage, j; 

Wih 1145 they were led astrav 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and wretcheii veruiiii. 

Sir C2 that thy soul be not 
tom in pieces as a bull ,|| 

Sir 2444 I was c.\alted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore. 


* fc?Mur»* X. T.f.., Mofitevm pbtra (Lat ) 
f us ffi>e*cv Secru.t.ecs. For some .Ms.S read t^ut {JilioSy 

Lat), followed b} llie AV. 

X As the Revisers note in their Preface, the words * God ' and 
* the Lord ’ never occur in the best Greek text of 1 .M.uv aheea 
See the point fully discussed in Fairweather and Black b ed. of 
1 Mac. {Camb. Bible), 1897, In trod. p. 46. 

*ofhce,' is a better supported reading than x*>e*t* 
‘ country,’ which has very little authority. 

II ’Adtmxus utetyptf^tu. The rendering of the AV throughout 
this passive needs emending in several points. Thus hi 
sus (v.8) is translated ' by intercession,’— a nieumiig which the 
word bears in 1 Ti 2', but inappropnate here. Bata ''ter con- 
gressum oceasione is M'ahl’s explanation. 

^ It is wnth some hesitation that this passage is jilaced among 
the improved renderings As to the coiistrufiion, the words 
Tr,v iv rf, B. should probably be connected, not with 
but witH the following The reading of several M.ss, 

riiv iv ry B. irpos tm yMiAlvTfv texpiTo^i*, sU])ports tins 

view. The marg. note, ‘Gr. Calatians,' appended to ‘(iauls,’ 
is confusing. Tk?Mrttt may mean Galatians, but, like Ke>raei, 
it may also mean Gauls The question is, which does it mean 
here? See Bissell’s note on 1 Ma<- S’-i. 

** The Gr. says nothing alwiit rewards : six Urs txp xirii . . . 
htu^pet. Truth * indifferently miiiistei s justice.’— Other itassages 
in this book, where the rendering of the AV needs correction, 
are 220 ‘ are now in hand ’ {inpyuTxt, ‘are being pushed on’), and 
891 * children ’ (t>ia>i»i, ‘ youths ’). 

tt The sense is obscured by this rendering. The fault is due 
(as wras pointed out by a review’er in the Times, licfore quotcrl) 
to the trae parallelism not being observed. When properly 
arranged, the first two clauses refer to the Israelites, the last 
two to their enemies — 

Then my lowly ones raised their battle-cry {r.XxXxlxt), 

And my weak ones gave a shout (lior,trxv, not ; 

And they (the Assyrians) were affrighted. 

They lifted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 


* London Quarterly Rev.y April 1896, p. 6. 
t On the value of Mr. B. L. Bensly’s assistance in this section 
of the work, and the facts connects with his discover}' of the 
* missing fragment’ of 2 Esdras, see a full and discriminating 
review of the revised Apocr. in l^e Quardian of 24th Dec. 1895. 

t The BV translates tine text adopted by Bensly (Fourth Book 
of Ezray 1896), in which, e» suecsssumsy tne reading of Cod. C. 
^splaces the meaningless exeessiones of the Latin. The cor- 
rection of nootis to notis is borne out hy the Eastern versiona 
i Gr. htxyttyiiv niuuf (in'^^tvrxp xxpxXXxrm. 

I xxT^x/^t oppignerato. 

IT axree mpM/xiptu /8/«. But is * fall* a necess^ part 
of the idea? The context see^ to point to fvOpUe being * the 
measured sound* or cadence. 

** The <N)nstraction of the secmid clauae in the Gred c - 1 
wim* iTM^rai is disputed. 


tt 'Die names of the four cardinal virtues, needlessly altered. 
55 x^yx iptrtrx xtti xtuhxkx titrikr,.— If ‘ creeping things ’ In 
sulistituted fur * serpents,’ the rendering of this clauBe in the 
AV may perhaps be judged preferable. 

Ill The simile has no meaning. The Lat. couples veltU taurus 
with Non te extoUas, etc., preceding, and thus makes sense ; 
but the reading differs widely from the Greek. Mr. Ball 
(Fanorum Apocrypha, in loc.) suggests 'as by a boll’; com- 
paring, for the construction, the LXX of Is 547 and Jer 60i4. 

f ^ The Vatican MS has U xlyixkxe * on beaches,’ which the 
Revisers follow. But, as Edersheim pertinently remarks, *tmlni8 
are not supposed to attain any special height by the sea shore ’ ; 
whereas En-gedi of the Amorites, as its other name Hazazon- 
tamar shows, was noted for its palm trees. The Cod. Sinait., by 
second-hand, has 11 * nyxihur; the Lat. in Cades', the Arabia 
‘at the fountain of Gad.’ Hence the AV is most probaU} 
right Kautzsch (Apok. u. Pseud., 1900) accepts Engeadi. 
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AV 1611. RV 1895. 

Sir 2427 He maketh the doo- Sir 2437 That maketh iiutmo- 
trine of knowledge appear m tion to shine forth aa the light* 
the light. 

Sue 46 a voung youth. Sus 46 (the sameX t 

1 Mao ^ And laid open the 1 Mac 848 and laid . . . C(m- 
book of the law, wherein the ceming which the Gentiles were 
heathen had sought to point wont to inquire, seeking the 
the likeness of their images. likenesses of their idols. 1 

1 Mac 04S and suppling that 1 Mac 643 and the king 
the king was upon him. seemed^ to be upon him. 

I Mac Then the king 1 Mac And the king en- 
entered . . . but when he saw tered . . . and he saw . . . and 
... he brake, etc. set at nought . . . and gave 

. . .H 

On the whole, a study of the RV of the Apocr. 
cannot fail to make us aware of the great amount 
of \\ ork still to he done before such a translation as 
we desire to see can be produced : work in settling 
the text, in harmonizing proper names, in elucidat- 
ing obscure passages. H But it cannot fail to make 
us consciouB also of the vast amount of work done. 
That there are inequalities in the workmanship 
none will deny. \V isuom is better done than Sirach, 

2 Mac. than 1 Maccabees. But let the fair-minded 
render take any of these hooks, and compare care- 
fully the rendering of a few consecutive chapters in 
them with that in the AV. He will meet, no 
doubt, M'ith changes tliat he demurs to as uncalled 
for or even wrong. He will be ]»eTplexed, on the 
other hand, by the seeming negUct of alterations, 
w’here he hfid thought them necessary. But for one 
such case he^^iIl find a score, in which the new 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 
of e^aetne^s, or iinish, or con.-'istency of diction. 
The Beviioers have at any rate thiown down the 
gage, and may now say to their critics : Si fwn 
plactbUf rcjfcrUote rcctius, 

X. The ‘ Americax Revised ’ Version,** 1900 
and 1901. — With tlie completion of their work in 
ISSo, the English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their corporate existence as at 
an end. * The American ]nemt3ers retained their or- 
ganization. In assi<^ing the copyright to the two 
University Presses, it had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses i 
should contain in an appendix the readings pre- 
ferred by the Americans ; and that the latter, for 
tlieir part, should give their sanction to no other 

* A comparison of w,3-V27 shows that the similes are taken 
from nxers: — Pishon and Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, xand 
Gihon. Hence, from conbiclerations of symmetiA', x should re- 
pre^ellt, not ‘ light,’ or anything of the kind, but the name of a 
river. Edersheim thinks that the Greek translator had ! 
before him, which in Am 83 and elsewhere means not * as the 
light,’ but *18 the river’ (t.e. the Nile), os if ; and that he 
wrongly took the former rendering. — See the review in the 
Londitn Quarterly^ before cited, p. 7. 

t Gr. trtuimptm/ ttmrtpout * u young lad ’ (BissellX Of. Jn 6*. 

t The RV tollovis the best-supported reading of the Greek, 
But Fritzsche, on the authority of some cursives, with the 
Oomplut. and the Aldine of 151^ inserts r«v ix' ctirSv 

before rit i/AoiA/u^va. Such a mode of desecrating the sacred 
liooks would be intelligible. Other explanations may be seen in 
BisselL All that is here contended for is, that the BY takes 
no account of the plural in xtpi makes tir,ptCvmv do double 
duty for *were wont to inquire, seeking,' and gives a very 
obsaire sense. 

9 ’The AV appears to have followed the reading of some 
cursives, u%0r„ *he (Eleazar) supposed.' The RV adopts the 
common reading better taken impersonally (sec Grimm), 

* it seemed Uiat,’ just as in the Lat>, * et visum est ei quod 

* *1 This Is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
observed throughout this book, of paramxui^ or co-ordination, 
as distinguished from subordination, of clausea By retaining 
this peemiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more exactly the 
form of the original, but at the cost of sacrificing English 
idiom. 

^ A help toMrards this has been gained by the introduction, 
in 1898, of marginal references throughout the BY. 

** (The I Holy Bible (containing the i Old and New Testaments 
(translated out of the orimnol tongues | being the version set 
forth A.D. 1611 1 compared with the most ancient authorities 
and revised j a.d. 1881-1885 1 newh' Edited by the American 
Revision Committee | a.o. 1901 1 Standard Edition | New York 
I Thomas Nelson & Sons.’ i 
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version for the same number years. It became 
evident, however, as time went on, that the 
American Revisers would not be content w’ith a 
version in whi(;]i the renderings they preferred 
were i>eriiianently consigned to an appenaix. Ac- 
cordingly they continue their labours, it might 
almost be said without intemiijtion from 1885; 
and the result has been a fresh recension of the 
RV of the NT in 1900, and of the whole Bible in 
1991. 

The book is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. Each page has two columns. 
The space running down the middle of each is 
occupied by marginal references. Various readings 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of each 
column, or in the side margins, according to the 
size of the book. Along the top of each page 
runs a headline summarizing the contents of that 
page. The Apocryphal books are not included. 
The titles present several noticeable variations 
from the customary form. The NT title-page 
begins ; * The New Covenant, commonly called The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,’ but the 
title of the M'hole Bible (there being no separate 
, title of the OT) does not exhibit the word ‘cove- 
I riant.* ‘S.’ for Saint is not prefixed to the 
i names of the writers of the NT. ‘The Acts* 
is the sole title of the historical book ; The Epistle 
to the Hebrews bears no author’s name ; the 
term ‘ general ’ is discontinued before the Catholic 
Epistles ; and the last book is simply * The Kevela- 
j tion of John.’ 

In their Preface the translators indicate with 
clearnes.s the ends they chiefly desire to attain. 
The princijial of these are : that the name ‘ Jehovah’ 
be inserted, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew, 
instead of ‘Lord’ or ‘God,’ which had hitherto 
) taken its place. That ‘ Sheol ’ in the OT and 
I ‘ Hades ’ in the NT he used to express that unseen 
world which had been imperfectly or inconsistently 
denoted by ‘the grave,’ ‘the pit,* ‘Gehenna.’ 
Throughout the NT they would replace ‘Holy 
Ghost ^ by ‘ Holy ISpirit.’ The translators desire 
to bring the diction as much as possible into har- 
mony with that in use at the present time. To 
this end they would always write ‘who’ for 
‘ uhicli,' when referring to persons ; ‘ are’ for ‘ be,’ 
in using the indicative ; and so on in many other 
instances. 

It is obvious that in this last re.'^pect consistency 
cannot be ensured at once ; and fault will no doubt 
be found with the new revision on the ground of 
j w ant of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objects 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be little 
doubt that the restoration of the name ‘Jehovah ’ 
wiU be a gain, wherever special stress is laid on it 
as that of the fcJod of the Hebrews, as in Ex 3^^ 
But in many other passages, notably in the Psalms, 
the frequent repetition ot the name cannot but be 
felt a burden— a result which was avoided under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres- 
sive words, ‘ Lord ’ and ‘ God.’ * 

Whether the w’ords ‘ Sheol ’ and ‘ Hades,’ one or 
both, wDl ever become naturalized in the English 
Bible is not easy to forecast. We have assimilated 
‘ Sabbath * and ‘ Pentecost,’ and many more such 
terms. Why, it may be asked, not these also? 
Eiqierience alone can decide. 

& in the case of ‘Holy Spirit’ and ‘Holy 
Ghost.* There can be no question about the in- 
trinsic merit of the former. The one great objec- 
tion to making the change is that ‘ Holy Ghost’ 
has become so deeply embedded^ in the creeds and 
fomiularies of the Ciiurch that it would be d^cult 

* In Pss 1-41 the name ‘Jehovah’ occurs 272 times, and is 
PsB 90-150 it occurs 889 times (see Kirkpatrick, Psolmt, Intro 
duction, p. 55X 
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to displace it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. 

It will perliaps be most serviceable to the reader 
to set down a few passages in which the new 
recension may be in^ructively compared with its 
immediate predecessor. It will be noticed in how 
many instances the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

12^ 'desire shall fail’ (Am. RV); 'the 
caper-berry shall fail * (RV). This would not be 
intellimble without the help of a commentator. It 
is explained that caper- berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, it might be a sign of the coming 
on of old age. 

Dt 32** ‘ with the finest of the wheat * (Am. RV); 
' with the fat of kidneys of wheat * (RV, retaining 
the Hebrew figure of speech, hy which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were taken to ex- 
press what was finest in other objects. See £x 
29«).* 

Zee 4** ' these are the two anointed ones * (Am. 
RV) ; ‘ the two sons of oil ’ (RV, retaining the 
Hebraism in its unmodified form). 

Jer 17® * The heart is . . . exceedingly corrupt ’ 
(Am. RV) ; ' the heart is . . . desperately sick ’ 
(RV). 

Jg 6*® 'lead away thy captives’ (Am. RV) ; 
‘leM thy captivity captive’ (RV). 

Pr 13** ' the way of the transgressor is hard ’ 
(Am. RV) ; ‘ the way of the treacherous is rugged * 
(RV). 

Ac 17®* 'Ye men of Athens, in all things I per- 
ceive that ye are very religious ’ (Am. RV) ; ' some- 
what superstitious ’ (RV). It is noticeable how the 
influence of the Vulgate has drawn all the Engli^h 
Versions, down to the AV inclusive, into rendering' 
SeitriSaifioveffripovs by some form of * superstitious. 
But it is certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a prejudice against himself bv using an 
oflensive term at the very outset of his address. 
Hence ‘religious’ (a sense in which the word is 
used by Josephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent. 
But in prefixing ‘ very ’ tlie American translators 
obscure the delicate shade of meaning in the com- 
parative. 

Ph 2* ‘ who, existing in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped ’ (Am. RV) ; ‘ who, being . . . counted 
it not a prize . , . ’ (RV). This rendering of {nrdp- 
X<av by ‘ existing* is a distinct improvement on the 
‘being’ of the KV. ‘Prize’ (RV) renders more 
neatly than the later equivalent the dpirayfjLdy of 
the Greek, but not so literally (see Moule’s note on 
the passage). * Grasped ’ should rather be 'grasped 
at.’ 

1 Th 2* ‘ might have claimed authority ’ (Am. 
RV) ; * might have been burdensome ’ (RV, with 
‘claimed honour’ in the margin). The Greek is 
ambiguous, dvydficyoi iv pdpei etvtu. The use of 

in v.® in the sense of ‘prove a burden 
to,^ seems to carry iv ^dpei itvai with it. But, as 
Ellicott points out, this is counterbalanced by the 
close connexion of the clause \idth d6$av, so that 
the American Revisers may be riglit. 

2 Ti 2®* ‘ having been taken captive by him unto 
his will’ (Am. RV); ‘having been taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God ’ (RV). 
In aiming at perspicuity the RV has given a com- 
ment rather than a translation. The Am. RV 
leaves an ambiguity in the pronouns ' him ’ and 
‘ his.’ A point would be gained if ‘ His ’ were 
written with a capital letter. 

He 11® ‘for he hath had witness borne to him 
that before his translation he had been well- 

* Tor this and one or two other examples the writer is in- 
debted to an apprecialive article by Professor H. M. Whitney, 
in the Apiil mmiDer of the Bibliotheca Saiora (OhioX 1002. 


pleasing unto God ’ (Am. RV) ; ‘ before his trans- 
lation he hath had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God’ (RV). The 
tenses speak for themselves. 

He IP ‘now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen ’ (Am. RV) ; 
'now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen ’ (RV). The former 
of these renderings has been praised as much the 
better of the two. But, as Westcott points out, 
‘ it is diflicult to suppose that can express a 

state’ ; and he himself gives ‘ substance ’ ana ‘test’ 
for inrbaTOini and fXeyxos. 

If, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
claimed for the American RV, the same can hardly 
be said in the case of those w'hich follow : — 

Ex 20*® ‘ thou shalt not kill ’ (Am. RV) ; ‘ thou 
shalt do no murder* (Prayer-Book Version and 
RV). It is interesting to observe that each of 
these newest renderings has gone back to an 
earlier pattern, — the RV to that in the Prayer- 
Book, and the Am. RV to that of 1611. There is 
this merit in the last, that it harmonizes with the 
word used in our Lord’s summary of the Com- 
mandments (Mt 19**). But the word ‘kill* 
does not necessarily imply a criminal act, and 
in so far the rendering of the Am. RV is inade- 
quate. 

Ps 24* ‘This is the generation of them that 
seek after him, that seek thy face, even Jacob’ 
(Am. RV); ‘. . . that seek thy face, O God of 
Jacob’ (RV). The difficulty lies in supplying 
the ellipse ‘ O God of.’ It is admitted that, if 
the Massoretic text be folloured, the first of these 
Tenderings is the right one ; but in that case, 
as Kirkpatrick points out, ‘the construction is 
harsh ; a vocative is needed after t/u/ face ; and 
Jacob does not by itself convey this sense.’ His 
conclusion is that ‘the AVm and RV rightly 
follow the LXX, Vulg., and Syr. in reading “O 
God of Jacob.” * 

Ps 148*® ‘young men and virgins* (Am. RV) ; 
‘young men and maidens’ (RV). What is gained 
by the chanjje ? 

Lk 24-* ‘Behooved it not the Christ to siiffei 
these things, and to enter into his glory?’ (Am. 
RV). Except in the spelling of the first Avord this 
rendering repeats that of the RV, and is therefore 
open to the same objection. By retaining the co- 
ordinate constniction with ‘ and ’ instead of the 
subordinate, the sense is missed. It should have 
been ‘by suffering these things to enter into his 
glory,’ or ‘to suffer these things and so enter,’ etc. 
This will be seen more clearly by comparing such 
a sentence as Mt 23^ ‘ these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone ’ ; 
which Avould appear to charge the Pharisees with 
neglecting the ceremonial observances of the law. 
The sense requires : ‘without therefore leaving the 
others undone.’ 

Ac 8®® ‘The passage of Scripture* (Am. RV); 
‘ The place of the Scripture ’ (R V). The change of 
‘ place ’ to ‘ passage ’ has not been made by the 
Am. RV in Lk 4*^. 

Gal 1’® ‘am I now seeking the favor of men, 
or of God ? ’ (Am. RV) ; ‘ am I now persuading 
men, or God?’ (RV). While it is admitted that 
a verb of kindred meaning with xeldtc should be 
supplied by zeugma to govern Bedv, it does not 
seem necessary that the meaning of ireieta with 
dvBpfbTTovs should also be thus modified. 

Tit 1* ‘ given to hospitality ’ (Am. RV and RV) 
for the simple ‘ hospiti^le ’ {^\6^evov). 

He 9*®**^ In this passage btaOiiKyi is rendeied 
‘testament,’ not ‘covenant,’ both by the Am. II V 
and the Rv. But, as Westcott has shown, ‘ there 
is not the least trace of the meaning “ testament ” 
in the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of a 
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“ testament ” was indeed foreign to the Jews till 
the time of the Herods.’ 

Ja 1^’ * every good gift and every perfect gift * 
(Am. RV, in this agreeing with the AV) ; ‘ every 
good gift and every perfect boon’ (RV). This 
latter rendering fails because * boon ’ is not a 
cognate word to ‘^ft,* as bibmfui in the original 
is to The American Revisers, in making 

*^t’ serve for both these terms, confess them- 
selves unable to surmount the dilliculty- 

Rev 2*-** ‘ as they are wont to say * (Am. RV) ; ‘ as 
they say* (RV). The latter is preferable, the 
Greek being siinply tat \iyownp. 

The inference to be drawn from this brief com- 
parison of renderings, as well as from a more 
general survey of the work, is that it is prema- 
ture as yet to call it, as is done on the title-page, a 
' standard ’ edition. It seems evident that, even if 
the principles of the latest Revisers be admitted, a 
considerable time must elapse before they can be 
thoroughly carried out in practice. An illustration 
taken from one single department of the subject 
will suilice. In the case of archaic or olisolete 
w'ords much progress has been made. Many a 
‘ howbeit* has given place to ‘yet’ ; ‘or ever* to 
‘ before * ; ‘ evil entreated ’ to ‘ill-treated ’ ; ‘meat* 
to ‘ food * ; and the like. But how many still re- 
main ! * Gendereth * is altered to ‘ bringeth forth * 

in Gal 4“, but left unaltered in Job 38®. ‘ High- 

minded,* which is now an epithet of praise, is left 
in 1 Ti 6” in the sense which it bore in the days of 
the Gunpowder Plot. ‘Took knowledge of’ for 
‘ recognized ’ still remains in Ac 4“ * Nephews * 

is rightly changed to * gran<1 children ’ in 1 Ti 5^ ; 
but ‘ piety,’ in the Latin sense of the word, still 
remains in the same passage. 

\V e may see from these few instances that it is 
vain to hope that a standard edition of the English 
Bible will be soon forthcoming ; and still more vain 
to dream that the desired object has been attained 
alread}'. That many improvements have been made 
ujK)n the Revision of 1885, none would wish to 
deny. It is reasonable to anticipate that, when the 
next Revision is accomplished on this side the 
Atlantic, it mey in its turn show a superiority in 
some respects over that of 1901. But the ena to 
be kept m view is not that the scholars of the two 
countries should pass and repass each other ‘ad versi 
spatiis,’ but that they should advance ‘ facta 
pariter nunc pace.* The aspiration to which utter- 
ance was given in the Preface to the Joint-Revision 
of the NT in 1881, is not yet, we trust, out of 
season — that the labours of the fellow-workers, 
‘ thus happily united, may be permitted to bear a 
blessing to iwth countries, and to all English- 
s])eaking people throughout the world.’ 

*** In concluding this article, the writer desires 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to his sons (espe- 
cially the Rev. J. M. Lupton, assistant master in 
Marlborough College) for much valuable help in the 
course of it. 
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deyelopmeht of doctrine in the 
JLPOGRTPHJlL period.— 

SOUBGES.— 

B.C. 200-100: Sirach; Daniel; Ethiopic Enoch 
1-36, 83-90, 91-104; Baruch 1-3^; Tobit; 
Sibylline Oracles (part of Book iii. ) ; Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriaiehs (B.C. 146- 
A.D. 30) ; Book of Jubilees ; Judith. 

B.C. 100-1 : Ethiopic Enoch 37-70; 1 Maccabees; 

Psalms of Solomon ; 2 Maccab^s. 

.i-D. 1-100; Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom ; Philo ; Slavonic Enoch ; 4 Mac- 
cabees ; Josephus; Apocalypse of Baruch; 
Book of Baruch (from 3® onwards) ; 2 (4) 
Esdras ; Ascension of Isaiah ; Shemoneh 
Esreh. 

[In the above list of authorities the Tar^ms are 
not included. They undoubtedly contain frag- 
ments as old as the time of John Hyrcanus; but 
as they were not published until, perhaps, the 
3rd or 4th cent. A.D., they must obviously m used 
with caution as sources for estimating the develop- 
ment of Jewish doctrine during our period]. 

Introduction. 

1. The question stated. 

2. Relation of later Judaism to foreign systems of thought 

(1) Persian influence. 

(2) Greek influence. 

8. Decay of the older Hebraism. 

4. Classification of the Apociy*pha according to the national 
influences under which they were composed, 
i. The Doctrine of Qod. 

1. The or position. 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writings of the 

Apocryphal period. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected the 

doctrine of God as reflected in these writings. 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name JaWeh. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God. 
ii. The Doctewb of the Wisdom. 

1. In OT presented not onl> as human, but also as Divine. 

2. Hellenizing of the Heb. I^okhma in the Alexandrian 

Wisdom of Solomon. 

3. The Logos of Philo. 

4. The Memra of the Tara^ma. 
f). XT conception of the Logos. 

ii. Anoeloloot aed Demonoloot. 

A. Angelology. 

1. OT doctrine of angels. 

2. Post-exilic development of angelology on Persian lines 

seen in (1) Daniel, (2) Tobit, 2 Mac., 2 (4) Esdras. 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post’C*aiionical Jewish 

literature. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held bv the Esscnes and by Philo. 

5. Denial of ang^ by the Sadducees. 

B. Demonology. 

1. The position as reflected in the earlier OT literature. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler, and the 

Similitudes of Enoch. 

8. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha and in 
Josephus. 

4 . Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews. 

6. Development of demonology in the Jewish pseudepi- 

gmpha. 

C. Relation of the religious consciousness of our Lord to 

cunv^nt beliefs about angels and demons, 
r. Anthropoloot. Teaching of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha as to— 

1. Psychological nature of man. 

2. Original moral condition of man. 

8. Immortality of the soul. 

4. The first sin and its cons^uences. 

5. Free will and foreordination. 

6. Ethics : (1) Palestinian ; (2) Alexandrian. 

7. Final slmpe given by Christian doctrine to Jewish 

anthropology 
r. The Messiaihc Hope. 

1. Meaning of the expresdon. 

2. The OT position. 

8. The Messianic idea in the Apom^ha. 

4. Transformation into Apocalyptic ideas. 

6. The Messianic idea in later Palestinian books. 

6. The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic Judaism. 

7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hope. 

8. Question as to retrogression of Messiaiiic idea during the 

post-Prophetic period, 
ri. Eschatoloot. 

1. Position of eschatological doctrine in OT. 

8. Post-canonical development, with special reference to— 
(1) Future Judgment. 


(2) Realms of the departed : (a) Shed ; (b) Paradise 

(c) Heaven ; (d) Gehenna. 

(3) The Resurrection. 

8. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon 

Jewish eschatology. 

Literature. 

Introduction. — 1. Tho question stated, — Our first 
concern in discussing the subject of doctrinal 
development in the Apocryphal period is to get 
a clear concejition of the true l^arings of the 
question. The field over which our investigation 
is to extend consists practically of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con- 
sidered with due reference both to wliat precedes 
and what follows ; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the NT. In short, w^e must have 
the OT basis from which to start, and the NT 
position to which we are to be led up, both in 
full vision. The ipestion might be broatlJy stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at this time to the Old and New Testaments — 
the special point to be elucidated being whetliei 
and how far the Apocrypha and other non-canonical 
pre-Christian Jewish WTitings bridge the distance 
oetween them. Th^ do so historically ; do they 

i do so doctrinally? Is there evidence of real doc- 
trinal development ? 

I The student of tiieology will hardly say there is 
no felt want of such a bridge. bile the NT 
stands most intimately related to the OT, and 
would be a real enigma without it, it is yet true 
that the difierence between them is of the most 
marked description. And many, instead of follow- 
ing the somew hat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally prefer to tread the 
path, indistinct and curiously winding though it 
be, that undoubtedly leads tlirougli the gloom of 
these 400 years into the full-orbed light of the 
Cbri«ttian era. Tliey claim that amid much that 
is admittedly of questionable value, and amid 
much to which distinct objection can be taken in 
tliese Apocryj>hal writings, the latter nevertheless 
furnish stepping-stones by means of which it is 
possible gradually to dimb the long ascent from 
Malachi to Matthew. Nor is there anything 
a priori extravagant in this claim. In virtue of 
its own inherent living power of growth, and in 
accordance with the divinely chosen method of 
its gradual delivery to man, revealed truth must 
have gained something, if not in actual content, 
at lea^t in clearness of expression, during such a 
period. As a matter of fact we find that, in the 
two centuiies immediately preceding the Christian 
era, Jewish literature, though obviously past its 
prime, has still a measure of vigorous life. It 
throbs with patriotic feeling, of which indeed (in 
the Books of Maccabees) it reflects perha])s tlie 
most signal instances on record. It shows also that 
during these ‘ Middle Ages of sacred historj’^ ’ the 
lamp of true piety continued to bum, and, so long 
as that was the case, scriptural doctrine could not 
altogether have stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in its applica- 
tion to the circumstances of the age. And this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious books of the period. As 
will be seen from the list of authorities given 
above, these numbered many more than those in- 
cluded in the OT Apocrypha. Among other extant 
works falling within the limits of our period are 
the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Book 
of Enoch (preserved in Ethiopic), parts of which 
date from the 2nd cent. B.C. ; the Gneco-Jewish- 
Christion Sibylline OradeSj which, from a large 
f Jewish nucleus issued from Alexandria towards 
the middle of the same century, grew first under 
Jewish and subsequently under Cmnstian hands, into 
a * chaotic wilderness’ of fourteen books ; the Book 
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of JuhlheSi assimied by the most reoent scholarship 
to c. 130 B.C. ; tne PscUms of Solomon, dating from 
B.C. 70-40 ; and the Assumption of Moses, which 
appears to have been written practically at the 
dawn of the Christian era (A.D. 7-30). These and 
other pseiidepigrapha dating from the early cen- 
turies of our era (e.o. the Apocalypse of Baruch and 
tho Ascension of Isaiah) are mostly apocalyptic, 
and, while throwing a valuable supplementary 
light oil the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
the * deutero-canonical ’ books. Although they are 
Kometinies termed apocryphal (Iren. Hcer, i. 20), 
they form no part of the OT Apocrypha properly 
so called, and perhaps we may take the latter 
as representing on the whole the continuity both 
of literature and dogma. At the same time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be necessary 
to include in our historical survey material sup- 
])lied by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener- 
ally, as well as by the writings of Philo and 
.Josephus, which date from the 1st cent, of the 
Christian era. 

The history of the Church, moreover, no less 
than the e.\pansive power of Divine truth, leads 
us to (‘xjiect that there should be such a bridge 
between OT anil NT doctrine. Almost any 4U0 
yeaih of Church history have witnessed important 
new develojiments of doctrine ; and every age has 
found occasion to sift and discuss many jioints 
that never suggested themselves to those of an ear- 
liei time. Oui’ uvmi religious persj)ective has dis- 
tinctly changed vithiii a relatively sliorter period. 
And, tnulatts uitiifnHlis, is it at all likely that the 
Jewish theology of the Prophetic period took 
no colour of its own from the special circumstances, 
struggles, and aspirations of the age? No doubt 
it is true, as Langen* ]K>ints out, that the OT 
could never have developed itself into the NT, as 
the seed does into the plant, seeing that a new 
and miraculous fact which could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine .statute at a definite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), came in and sharply 
defined the lioundnry line between the old and new 
economies, and e\]»ressed their essential dill'erence 
of character. l»iu. though the term devdopmeni 
be inapplicable here, it is otherwise as regards 
doctrine, which must ahvays of necessity dev’elop 
itself. Tliis is a natural law in the spiritual world 
which will nof be denied. Are we, then, to sup- 
pose that this organic development within the 
sphere of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
check after the issue of the liooks comi»osing the 
Heb. Canon, — ceased, in fact, in order to the sub- 
seiiuent sudden appearance of quite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least, would be a ^eat 
anomaly, and to many the Apocryphal l)ooks nave 
furnished some tangible and v^aluaule links in the 
chain of biblical truth. 

Certainly, none can with reason refuse to Mieve 
that in the eventful period of Jev>ish history to 
which they owe their origin there was proiluced, 
and in these works preserved, something of signifi- 
cance for the universal Church of God. Yet they 
have been denounced as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society in 1825, that ‘ the 
whole work (sic) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, affectation of learning, and 
other blemishes ; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitious, and contradictory statements. ’t For 
while the Apocrypha admittedly do contain inaccu- 
racies, offences against good taste, and even serious 
deviations from * sound doctrine,’ it is ridiculous 
to speak of the whole collection as * bad in itself, 

* Judenthum in Palastina zwr Zeit Christi, p. 04. 

^ Statement relative to the circulation of the Apoerjmha 
(I82r>), Appendix, p. 8. 
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bad in its effects, bad in every point of view,’ * or 
as a * miserable heap of fables and romances, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im- 
postures and gross iin moralities. ’t Such an esti- 
mate of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding the advent of Christ 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag- 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development is a 
virtual impossibility. The developments of such 
a period may have been strange, retrograde, and 
niis^ided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there must 
have Ijeen. And we must look for the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the Ai>ocryphal literature 
as the written refiository of the religious thought 
of the age. Reasonable as this view of the case 
appears to be, it has been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By tho.se who 
concede to these Ijooks no right save that of being 
anathematized, it will of course be considered 
monstrous to take account of them at all in con- 
nexion with biblical doctrine. And this class has 
had, and probably still has, its representatives in 
various quarters. For rooted aversion to the 
Apocrypha has not been confined to Scotland. A 
German writer t rather wildly .says, 'They tear 
asunder the code of Divine revelation ’ ; but the 
real que.stion, which we must not allow to be 
obscured b3’ a statement of this sort, is, How does 
NT doctrine stand related to that of the Hebrew 
Canon? Is there any middle ground? And do 
these ]>ost-canonical books furnish us with that 
middle ground ? Do they show us stny doctrines in 
a traiisiiiuii stage of development between the OT 
and NT po>itions? ‘Science,’ saj's Reuss, ‘can 
nevei ignore or neglect with impunity the regular 
succesMon and natural connexion of facts, and it 
acts under a singular illusion when it attempts to 
bring together the two ends, after cutting away 
the thread which unites them’ (Apostolic Age, l 
j». 7U, Eng. tr. ). May not the Apociypha in this 
ca.se be the uniting thread which some have been 
too eager to cut au ay ? 

2. Another interesting and imjH)rtant factor 
here enters into the discu-^sion, viz. the relation 
in whirh the later Judaism stood to foraqn systems 
of thought, for it was undoubtedly' owing to the 
influence of these, combined with a certain decay 
of the older Hebraism itself, that it assumed its 
di.stiiictive character. 

The choice of Israel did not absolutely exclude the rest of the 
human race from being the objects of Divine regard (Jn 19 )l On 
the contrary', it was distinctly contemplated that they should 
ultimatelv be received into the larger Israel of the Christian 
Church (>It 811, Jn IQIS). While the Jews were selected for the 
disi'harge of the missionary function of transmitting the Divine 
revelation to the world, Glod was also by His providence nadu- 
ally and surely preparing the world for Christianity. Gonse- 
qucntlv, the idea of other nations making some contribution 
towards the sum-total of the religious knowledge attained in 
pre-Christian times is not one to be summarily rejected as 
unw’orthy of consideration. "When in Jn I® Christ is de^nated 
‘ the true Light, which lighteth everj' man that cometh into the 
world,' may w’e not w’arrjintably trace to this source the reason- 
ings and yearnings of a ^ocrate8 for a future and endless life, 
and the profound thoughts of a Plato concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul ? After a struggle with his native Jewish 
prejudices, the Apostle Peter perceived that ‘God is no re- 
specter of iicrsons: but in every nation he that feareth God and 
wrorketh righteousness is accepted with him ’ (Ac lOMf.). That 
other nations besides the Jews had at least some measure of 
light is therefore a fact which should be thoughtfully acknow- 
ledged rather than grudgingly admitted. It can in no wray 
derogate from the supreme honour due to the religion of Jesus 
Christ to recognize that Confucius taught obedience to parents ; 
that Buddha liased his 8\ stem of morality on the notion of the 
equality of all, and enioined the widest toleration; that Zoro- 
aster, w far from being accurately described as a ‘famous 
inqiostur ’ and ‘ \ ery craftv knave,' ^va8 a teacher of mono- 
theism and of many valuable ethical principles; or that in 


* Second Statement, etc. (1826), p. 60. 
f Jieo. Andietr Lothian, at annual meeting of ELB.S^ 1827. 

: Keerl, Dae Wort Gottee und die Apokryj^^ ^ -i-T, p. 17. 
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ancient Efl^ypt men were teiniliar with the conceptions of im* 
mortality and eternity. These were only so many * past stars 
g^ttioff liffbt from the everlasting sun.' All that was true or 
good in tmese anoient faiths was derived from Jesus Christ. 
The providential shaking tc^prether of the nations which took 
place during the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era enabled each to pour what contribution it could into the 
great treuuxy of religious thought and sentiment. The fusion 
of the diverse tendencies and thoughts of East and West was 
not without its effect in developing in a forward direction 
^though not uniformly so) the truth that God had communi- 
cated to His people; and the constant intermingling of ideas 
that took place was, under God, destined to result in nothing 
less than the inbringing of a cosmopolitan religion, equally 
suitable for all climates and peoples, and capable of assimilating 
all that was noblest and purest in human aspiration and culture. 
Whatever of real advance in doctrinal development is anya’here 
traceable during this important and formative period is there- 
fore still to be attribute to the revealing Spirit and guiding 
hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regardra as simply the pro- 
duct of human reason or philosophical speculation. 

With the exception of certain modes of thought 
and expression, including perhaps the ponderons 
visionary style so much employed by Ezekiel, the 
patriotic Jew apparently brought back with him 
from Babylon no new literary possession. His 
religious borrowing was upon a still smaller scale : 
he had viewed the idolatrous practices of his cap- 
tors with lofty scorn (Is 44**“). But his debt to 
Persian and Greek religious thought proved to be 
much more considerable. 

(1) Persian influence, — The worship of the One 
Supreme God wliicli was common to both Persians 
and Jews (Ormazd and Jahweh being to this ex- 
tent practically identified) sufficiently accounts for 
the bond of religious sympathy which undoubtedly 
united the two peoples. They were at one in their 
repudiation of idolatry ; both looked for the abso- 
lute reign of the good. That the final destruction 
of evil is well within the horizon of Zoroaster 
appears from the Gathwt^ or hymns, the only part 
of the Avesta claiming to be from the prophet’s 
own hand. (For further details, see art. ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM in vol. iv., and Clieyne in Expos, Times, 
ii. (1891) 202, 224, 248). Apart from the influence 
inevitably exerted on one another by men of diverse 
creeds who are brought by circumstances into close 
mutual relationship, these fundamental resem- 
blances between their respective faiths naturally led 
to a certain interaction of belief in other direc- 
tions also. For example, the Zoroastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviodr {Saoshyant, of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil were to be overthrown. Again, it need not 
be doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
glorious and happy future, in which the faithful, 
&eed from aU conf^t with evil, should enjoy eter- 
nal fellowship with Ormazd and his angels, led 
the Jews towards a clearer apprehension at least 
of the hitherto but dimly entertained and scarcely 
formulated doctrine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have been traced in the OT itself 
(Dn 10“* 12^) ; they are certainly present in the 

Apocr. (To 12^®) ; and seem to have passed through 
the earlier Jewish c^calyptic (En 90^“*) into the 
NT Apocalypse of St. John (P8-*). A noticeable 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistic and lavish 
use of numbers and images. This tendency was 
specially developed in connexion with the doctrine 
or good and evil spirits, and is already reflected in 
the later canonical hooks of the OT (1 Ch 2P, Zee 
3® 4^®), and still more, as we shall see, in the post- 
canonical literature. These foreign elements began 
to produce a freer play of the iniamnation within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been Mssible 
under the former limitations ; they supplied the 
old faith with a new stock of names and images. 
That Jewish ritual as well as doctrine was affected 
by Persian influence appears not only from the 
institution of the Feast of Purim, but in connexion 
with such a matter as the saying of the first prayer 
{Shimu*) in fhe temple at daybreak. 


(2) Greek influence, — The tide of Hellenism, 
which liegan to flow over the whole civilized world 
after the brilliant conquests of Alexander the 
Great, affected Palestine as w^ell as other countries. 
During the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cidu' the Greek spirit took possession of the land ; 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
everywhere yielded to this subtle overmastering 
force. In the purely Judaean district, however, 
the Hellenistic spirit was so far kept at bay. No 
neAv Greek cities sprang up within tnat essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising w'ave of Hellenism 
dashed up against the rock of Judaism the latter 
w^as strong enough to withstand the shock. Only 
its sharper corners were w'om ofi‘ in the process, 
and this was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providence to the Heb. 
faith as the historic prmiaration for the world- 
wide religion of Christ. The influx of Greek cul- 
ture was met by a fresh and resolute devotion to 
the legalistic ideal developed by the scribes. Such 
w^as the result of the conflict epigraiiiinatically re- 
ferred to by Zechariah in the words : ‘ Thy sons, 
O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece ’ (9^®). Prouilly 
conscious of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punctilious to the last degree with 
regard to their observance of the temple w’or.shij.. 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti- 
ment. But if the Hellenistic spirit was denied an 
entrance into the religious citadel of Judaism, it 
crept insidiously into ever}* other department of 
life (1 Slac P®, 2 Mac 4®"^"*). 

Alexandria, and not Athens, was now the proud 
‘mother of arts and eloquence,’ and it was hi tlii-^ 
Egj'jitian city that non -Palestinian Judaism came 
into closest contact with Hellenistic thought and 
culture. The spiritual atmosphere of tlie place 
w'as altogether peculiar, and charged with element ^ 
derived alike from the East and the West. Two such 
powerful and opposite streams of tendency could 
not meet without mutually influencing each other, 
and the W'orld has jirofited by their fusion. The 
translation of the Heb. Scriptures into Greek made 
them the property of all nations, while the (Jieek 
language and philosophy provided the Jewish re- 
ligion witli splendid weaiions for apologetic and 
missionary purposes. Judaism and Hellenism \vere 
thus complementary factors in creating a type of 
thought and life wuder and fuller than either of 
them could have produced of itself. A distinctly 
religious conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreign to the Greek as the rules and ab- 
stractions of metaphysics had been to the Hebrew. 
But the Greeks were now provided with a direct 
Divine revelation, capable of filling witli life every 
groove of their languishing philosophical systems ; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating certain Greek 
conceptions, found the means of giving scientific 
expression to the contents of their religious con- 
sciousness. The result of this union of two groat 
forces was seen in the rise and development of the 
Jewish- Alexandrian philosophy of religion. In 
this system, unfortunately, tiie literal meaninj^ of 
Scripture was discarded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations. From the time of Aristobulus 
(2nd cent. B.C.), who maintained that the Greek 
philosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 
of Philo Judeeus (c. 20 B.C.-50 A.D.), who still 
further developed the allegorical method, philoso- 
phers used the Bible largely as a prop for tlieii 
own speculations. To Judaism the results were 
sufficiently serious, but it emerged at last from 
the keen battle which had to be waged as the 
price of its partnership with ‘ the wisdom of men,’ 
if not without wounds, yet also enriched with 
spoil. 

There were thus tw'o |^eat streams of influence 
flowing in upon the Jewish theology of this period, 
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an Eastern and a Western, a Persian and a Greek. 
Of these by far the stronger was the Greek, though 
the Persian is as distinctly traceable. The one 
may be likened to an ordinary under-current, and 
the other to the Gulf Stream. The Persian current 
w*as that of Zoroastrianism ; the Greek cannot be 
associated >vith a single name. Out of these two 
forces, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon 
the native Judaism of Palestine, which waa old, 
W’as formed that third which we meet within the 
home Jewish theology of the period. But there 
was also, as we have seen, a Jewish theolo<pr 
outside of Palestine altogether. Not only did 
foreign influences flow in upon Judaism, but 
Judaism, now no longer confined to^ Palestine, 
Ment out to meet them. Thus the hitherto un- 
]»roken river of OT ideas and doctrines divided 
itself at this point into three separate streams. 
One, the main current, continuea to flow on in 
Palestine; while on the east and west of it ran 
two other streams— the one through Persian ter- 
ritory, and the other through Greek. The tribu- 
taries of Persian and Greek ideas by which these 
streams respectively were fed necessarily caused 
their waters to be of a composite character, exceed- 
ingly difficult to analyze so as to say definitely, 
‘This is Jewish, that is Persian,’ or ‘This is 
Jewish, that is Greek.’ These currents, however, 
into which Judaism was divided, and through 
which it was widened, were destined in some 
degree to find a meeting -point again in the re- 
ligion of Christ, which assimilated what was good 
not only in Judaism, hut also in the splendid 
creations of foreign philosophical and theological 
thought. 

We find, then, that human speculation had a 
great function to perform in so acting ujKm OT 
dogma as to soften and widen it in the direction 
of the larger truths of the perfect revelation in 
Christ. This revelation was certainly the more 
easily received and apprehended that the Greeks ) 
had lived and thought. The contribution of the 
thinkers of the West to the universal religion was 
their philosophical culture and spirit. That, joined 
to the sacred dejKisitory of truth that composed the 
faith of the Hebrews, went to form a religion wide 
enough for ever>’ section of humanity. It wanted 
only the material force of Rome to fuse the nations 
into the outward and political union that was to 
consolidate the deeper union which the interchange 
of spiritual thouglit and feeling had already in 
great measure brought about. 

3. Decay of the older Hebraism. — If, moreover, 
in the later canonical books we already find traces 
of the influx of foreign influences on the one hand, 
we also discover signs of the decay of pure Hebraism 
on the other. In particular, we can discern in 
Ezekiel and Zechariah distinct traces of the pro- 
cess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 
passed first into the hands of the priest, and sub' 
sequently into those of the scribe, the spiritual 
ancestor of the NT Pharisee. For instance, it is 
very significant that in the fifth vision of Zechariah 
the two ‘anointed ones’ who jointly sustain the 
spiritual life of Israel are the civil and priestly 
heads of the nation, and that the prophet is 
ac(‘orded no place by their side. Quite foreign, 
too, to the older prophecy is the way in which 
Zechariah introduces mediators to bridge the dis- 
tance between men and Jahweh, who is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
intercourse wiih the world through the medium of* 
invisible messengers. In MaJachi we detect not 
only a certain scholasticism of style that is new, 
but also, as contrasted with Isaiaih and the other 
great prophets, a tincture of the legalistic spirit 
(4^) which was destined to become so strong in the 
near future. ‘ Joel starts, like any older prophet. 


from the facts of his own day, but these hurry him 
at once into apocalypse ; he calls, as thoroughly as 
any of his prraecessors, to repentance, but under 
the imminence of the day of the Lo^, with its 
supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
and enforces no single virtue. The civic and per- 
sonal ethics of the earlier prophets are absent. 
In the Greek period, the oracles, now numl>ered 
from the ninth to the fourteenth chapters of the 
Book of Zechariah, repeat to aggravation the ex- 
ulting revenge of Nahum and Obadiah, without 
the strong style or the hold upon history which 
the former exhibits, and show us prophecy still 
further enwrapped in apocalypse.** That the 
ceremonial had now taken precedence of the moral 
and the spiritual is also clear from a comparison of 
the historical books of this period with those of 
earlier times. The Chronicler is concerned chiefly 
about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
prophets. In the Apocryphal literature of the Gr. 
penod we see the spirit of Pharisaic Judaism alto- 
gether in the ascendant. 

4. The foregoing considerations supply us with 
a convenient basis for the classification of the 
Apocrypha. They range themselves into three 
classes according to the national influences under 
which they were composed, and it will be im- 
portant for our present inquiry to view them in 
that connexion, bearing in mind, of course, that no 
classification of this sort can be absolutely exhaus- 
tive, and that traces of Pers. influence, e.g.^ may 
lie met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 
their origin, and vv'e versd. t 

(1) The Persian-Palestinian books. These ore 
characterized chiefly by their deep-seated horror 
of idolatry ; by t&e extraordinary value they 
attach to alms-giving and other works of bene- 
volence ; by a very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
and especially of demons ; by the prominence 

! they give to the miraculous ; by a distinct doc- 
trine of immortality, and indications of belief 
in a future judgment; by the doctrines of the 
mediation of the saints and the efficacy of prayers 
for the dead ; and by the sure hope of the resur- 
rection of the just. To this class belong Tobit, 
Baruch, 2 Mac., and the Additions to Daniel. 
Here it will be observed, on the one hand, what 
a curious deviation there is in some particulars 
from OT doctrine, and, on the other, how marked 
an approximation there is on some other points 
towards the NT position. 

(2) The pure Palestinian books, viz. Sirach, 
1 Maccabees, and possibly Judith. These are dis- 
tinguished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 
as seen in the way in which they magnify the Law, 
and celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 
services ; by the much smaller place given to the 
miraculous ; by their defective ideas about a future 
life, the only immoilality known to them being 
apparently that of being remembered; by their 
suence concerning the resurrection ; and by their 
crude notions wdtli respect to a Divine^ retributive 
judgment. Here we are in contact with the cen- 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence find no such 
decided deviations from OT doctrine as in those 
books written under Persian influence. There is, 
however, as might be expected, also less of real 
development towards NT positions. The Pharisaic 
party, we knotv, w'ere dominant in Palestine, and 
did what tliey could to prevent foreim influences 
from being introduced. There was thus less vio- 
lent collision between opposing elements, and hence 
less pronounced results were produced both in the 

* G. A. Smith, The Ttodve Prophets^ vol. ii. p. xi. 

t This is the principle of cuuraification Adopted by Bret 
Schneider in his important work, Die Dogmatik der Jpokr 
Schrifien des AT, Leipzig, 1805 (4th ed. 1841). 
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njrmal and in the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here there was a grailual >\idening as generations 
passed, and as new intluences forced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) The Jewish -Alexandrian books. These in- 
clude 1 Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and tlie 
Prayer of Manasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a holjy’ life than upon the outward c it ft us of the 
Mosaic Law. But the chief peculiaritv of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly the colour- 
ing of the Greek pliilosophj’. Esj)ecialfy is this true 
of the Book of Wisdom. This important work is 
far from being an ordinary sample of Alexandrian 
theosophy, but neither is it eonceiveil preciselj[ in 
the spirit of the older Heb. literature. In passing 
from those OT books to which it bears the closest 
resemblance, viz. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, we 
are conscious of a certain change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new element which gives 
a distinct tone to the whole. This new factor is 
none other than the subtle spirit of Hellenism. 
The work deals in an abstract and philosophical 
manner w'ith such subjects as the creation, wisdom, 
man, liistory, etc. It also contains the Platonic 
doctrine as to the four cardinal virtues. In this 
division of the Apocr. we naturally again meet 
with more variation from OT doctrine. With re- 
gard to sundry jKjints, it would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile the Canonical and Apocryphal state- 
ments. £.g., the jK).sition taken up in Wisdom as 
to creation and the soul of man is not that of the 
OT. These discrepancies arise apparently from an 
effort on the >vriter’s part to harmonize the scrip- 
tural and philosophical positions. The general 
strain of the book, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the medium of Gr. learning. While the prevailing 
standpoint is essentially that of the OT, we not 
infrequently meet w’ith passage^ conceived in the 
larger and treer spirit of the NT. For over against 
the variations mentioned we must place the fact 
that there is a clear advance upon some OT doc- 
trines, notably w ith regard to that of immortality. 
Ew^ald says w^e have in this book ‘ a nremonition 
of John’ and ‘a preparation for Paul’ {HI v. p. 
484). And, in fact, altogether apart from the claim 
that St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is found in 
germ here, St. Paul’s argument in Komans that 
men are inexcusable w^ho do not find out to some 
extent from nature even the knowledge of God, 
his description of the Christian's armour in Ephe- 
sians, and the expressions used w’ith reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymou.s Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are all embodied already in this 
Apocryphal wwk (1.3^®^- 7^). 

While it is important to recognize the facts just 
mentioned, w’e must not put forward an extrava- 
gant claim on hehalf of the post-canonical Jewish 
w^ritings. ‘These books belong to the decaying 
period of the nation’s life. The earliest of them 
w’ere written only at the close of the Persian do- 
minion, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased, and when men w'ere looking not for what 
might be revealed, but to what had been revealed.’* 
The statement in 1 Mac 9^ that ‘ there was great 
tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time 
that no prophet appeiu^ unto them,’ illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. There w^as no 
longer any proper scope for prophecy as the medium 
of further revelation. A peri^ when attention to 
legalistic detAils became the paramount tendency 
in religion w'as not one to call lorth men filled with 
great ideas, and eager in the name of God to unfold 
them to the people. And, in fact, religious activity 
was nractic^ly confined to the expository handling 
by the scribes of the revelation already given in 
• Camb, Bible Jor Sehoblt, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 


the Law' and the Prophets. ‘ Fresh principles and 
truths w ere no longer developed, though of course 
this did not exclude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.’* The only 
further revelation now’ i>ossible w’as that which was 
to burst through the nmitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccaliouin 
revolt, how’ever, regenerated in a wonderful degree 
the religious life of the period, and gave rise to a 
literature of its own whii h really amounted to a 
renaissance of a very fruitful kind. Our claim, 
then,in regard to the Ai>ocr. and other non -canonical 
Jewish w’ritings of the period is, that, W'hilo form- 
ing no essential part of UT revelation, they yet 
supply a veiy w’elcome link Iwtween the UT and 
the NT, and contain not a little that is of value 
in their illustrations and applications and further 
developments of tlie principles already revealed. 
It has been too readily assumed that these books 
are wholly without ‘ evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading on to Christ.’ 

i. The Doctrine of (Iod.— The first thing that 
naturally demands attention w hen w'e come to look 
at the dogmatic of the Ajjocr. is the tloctrine of 
God. Now here, jierhaps, it was not possible as 
regartls the general doctrine that there should be 
any advance, and we are rather concerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the OT, as given especi- 
ally in Ex 34**^-, sustained ? On the w hole, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that it is, althongii 
in some of the A]H>cryphal books the conception of 
God is much higher than in others. It is at its 
lowest in Judith, and at its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But in general, throughout the Apocr., 
one finds essentially the UT view’ of God, as that 
had been evolved during centuries of theocratic 
guidance. 

1. The OT jmsition. — While the general idea of 

God is e\erj’W’here expressed in the <JT by the 
name El (also Elb&h, Elohim), the earliest concep- 
tion of the Divine nature within the sphere of 
revelation is that conveyed in the name El 
Shaddai = (?) ‘God Atiiiighty.’ Although probably 
of pre-Mosaic origin, it w as only at a later stage 
of revelation (Ex S*'* that the name Jahweh 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithful, and immut- 
able covenant God of Israel. C»od was next con- 
ceived as the Holy One (Ex 15“), — just (Dt 3*2*, 
Ps and jealous (Ex 34*’*), but also merciful 

and gracious (Ex 34*). In the prophetic w'ritings 
He is further designated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
1*24 oi*-, Jer 10*®, Hab 2** etc.), and in the Hokhma 
literature as the all-wdse (Job 35'’’, Ps 147*^, Pr 2®, 
Sir •2-’*). See, further, art. God (in OT) in vol. ii. 

l^recisely the same conception of the Divine 
Being predominates in the Apocrypha. The only 
point about which there coulcf be any difficulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality of 
God ; and with regard to this W'e hope to show that 
in the Apocr. there is something that may not 
unfairly be described as intermediate between the 
perfect revelation of the NT and the more material- 
istic view of the OT. While the fundamental con- 
ception of God remains unchanged from that of 
the OT Canon, there is at the same time a decided 
movement tow’ards a more spiritual conception ot 
the Supreme Being. 

2. 77te position of this doctrine in Jewish writ- 
ings of the Apocryphal period. — (1) Of the Pal. 
liooks the most important here, and the oldest, is 
Sirach. This book (written in Heb. c. 180 B.C., 
translated into Greek B.C. 132) has much to say 
about God, especially about His relation to the 
world physical and moral. The fullest statement 
of Goas relation to the material universe is found 

* Camb. Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 
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In 42“-43®® ; and what is distinctive of the writer’s 
view as here expressed is his assertion that the 
mi^^hty works of God’s wisdom are beyond the 
power of His saints to declare (42^^). He is above 
all human praise (43®®). ‘ Who hath seen him, that 
he may declare him ? And who shall magnify him 
as he IS ? ’ (43®'). There is no doubt that this re- 
presents a distinct step in the development of the 
doctrine of God. ‘From the point of view of 
Ecclesiasticus,’ says Nicolas, ‘it is not only ^thro- 
pomorphic representations which give false ideas of 
deity ; not even the most elevated inceptions of 
the human spirit can declare it ^ it is. No feat 
of imagination, no effort of intelligence can reach 
it. Jesus, son of Sirach, has pronounced the word : 
t he Eternal is incomprehensible in His essence by 
the limited faculties of man.’ * The book also con- 
tains many statements regarding God’s relationship 
to the moral world. There is a beneficent design 
in creati<in, ‘ for all things are created for their 
uses ' (39‘‘). ‘ In the hand of the Lord is the 

authority of the earth,’ and also ‘ the prosperity 
of a man’ (lO^^*). ‘Poverty and riches are from 
the Lord’ (11'^), and ‘he liath not given any man 
licence to sin* (15®®). God is represented as ‘ visit- 
ing’ men; but ‘as his majesty is, so also is his 
mercy’ (2‘*). Sometimes the contrast is diawii 
from the opposite side, as in 16'® ‘As his mercy 
is great, so is his correction also ; he judgeth a 
man according to his works.’ As judge, there is 
Mith Him no respect of pei*8ons (35^®J. In the 
assertion that ‘the Most High also hateth sinners* 
(12®) we have a deviation from the true biblical 
j^sition that u hile hating sin God loves the sinner. 
The writer addresses God as ‘ Father and Master 
of my life* (23'), and recognizes Him as the hearer 
of prayer (21® 35'® 38® etc;.). A gracious Providence 
watches civer the godly (J14'®), but the sacrifices of 
the wicked are vain (34'®). God is regarded as 
sjiecially the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and loving all (36'‘®* 18'®). Tlie relation | 
of God to evil is thus laid down ; ‘ Say not thou, 
It is through the Lord that I fell away ; for thou 
shalt not do the things that he hateth. Say not 
thou. It is he that caused me to err ; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man’ (IS'"*)* This passage is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of which is 
jiractically repeated in the Epistle of St, James 
( 1 *®‘'- ). Except in the two particulars noted above, 
t here is uothiiig in all this either in advance of, or 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the OT upon the subject of the nature 
and character of the Supreme Being. The con- 
servative instincts of the writer have even brought 
upon him the charge of adhering to ’a not so 
much untrue as antiquated form of religious 
belief. ’ + 

In the various sections of Enoch the conception 
of God is practically that of the OT, although occa- 
sional divergences occur. E.g, the idea of God 
rejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (94'®) 
is quite foreign to the OT (cf. Ezk 18®*-®® 33"), 
This book employs a ^eat multiplicity of titles for 
God. Of these, which ore collected in the Index 
to Charles’s edition, some of the most striking are, 
‘eternal Lord of glory* (75*), ‘God of the whole 
world * (84*), ‘ Head of Days * (46*), ‘ Honoured and 
Glorious One’ (14*'), ‘Lord of the sheep* (89'®), 

‘ Lord of spirits* (37*)i * Lord of the whole creation 
of the heaven* (84*). 

In the remaining PaL books the conception of 
Gh>d undergoes little modification. According to 
the author of Jubilees, Israelites are God’s children 
because physically descended from Jacob (1**) ; but 
He is also the God of all (22'®- *» 30'» etc.). The 
idea of God presented in Judith is of the narrowest 

* Det Doe, Rd. det p. 160f. 

t Cheyne in The ExpoUtor (Ist series), xi. p. 861. 


Jewish type. God is the God of Jews only. He 
ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak vengeance on the foes of His people. Their 
misfoitunes are due to their having departed from 
the law of Moses. God hears their prayers when 
they ‘ cast ashes upon their heads and spread out 
their sackcloth before the Lord ’ (4"). 16‘® is con- 

ceived in a higher strain; but apparently it is 
liorrowed, like a similar passage in Sirach, from 
Ps 51. The general scope of the book, as regards 
the relation of the story to the character of (lod, 
detracts from the value of its separate statements. 
God is represented as countenancing the deceit 
practised by Judith in order to the deliverance of 
her nation, and by consequence the assassination 
of Holofernes. This book ranks fairly high as a 
literary work, but we cannot justify its morality 
without subscribing to the maxim that the end 
justifies the means. It contributes nothing to the 
doctrine of God beyond the general impression 
arising from the histoiy, and that certainly is such 
as to convey a conception of Him far inferior to the 
lofty t)osition maintained in Sirach. The First 
Book of Maccabees, being wdiolly historical, con- 
tains nothing to the point. Indeed, according to 
the true text, the name of God does not once occur 
in the book. Although inserted in several passages 
of the AV* (2*' 3®®* *® 4“ etc. ), it is absent from the 
Greek text. In 3'® a few MSS do contain the w^ord 
‘ God,’ but there is a preponderance of authority 
against the reading. While it breathes throughout 
a spirit of unfeigned faith in God as the defender 
and helper of His people (4®'^* 12'® 16®), exhibits the 
deepest reverence for the Law and the temple wor- 
ship (12® 2*'), and recognizes the overruling provi- 
dence of God (1*^ 3*®) and His unfailing support of 
those who put their truht in Him (2®'), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Being, so far as 
presented in this book, is not that of Jahweh 
dwelling among His people, but that of God en- 
throned in the distant heaven (3*® 4'®). In Test. 
Levi 3, God is designated ‘the Great Glory,’ as in 
Enoch 14*® lu2®. 2 (4) Esdras, w'hile presenting no 
distinctive doctrinal feature on this head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
( 7 « 2 fr.) ^ summary of much OT teaching about 

God, the striking invocation of 8*®’*®. 

(2) Of the Fers.-Pal. books Bar 1-3® is perhaps 
the oldest. Baruch’s idea of God is simply that 
He is the guardian of Israel (2" 3'* ®). In spite of 
disciplinary trials, they enjoy peculiar privileges 
(2'®). To them alone has the" Divine wisdom been 
revealed; and had they not abandoned it, they 
would not have been in subjection to the heathen 
(2'- ■* 3®). The Book of Tobit has a wider concep- 
tion of Gk)d. The wTiter hopefully contemplateh 
the time W'hen ‘ all the nations shall turn to fear 
the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols. 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord’ (14®'*). 
The Jew*s will be raised above all other nations, 
not, how*ever, because they are Jews, as Baruch 
holds, but because they do the will of God. In 
this book w*e have an illustration of the post-exilic 
tendency to accumulate names for God. He is 
spoken of as ‘the Most High’ (H), ‘the Lord of 
heaven and earth’ (7'®), ‘God of our fathers’ (8®), 
‘the Holy One* (12'*), *our Lord,’ ‘our Father* 
(13*), ‘ the Lord of righteousness,* * the everlasting 
King’ (13®), ‘the Lord God* (13''), ‘the King <3 
heaven’ (13’* "), ‘ the Lord of the righteous ’ IIS'*), 
‘ the great King ’ (13'®). Those who fear God shall 
I be recompensed (4'®) ; indeed the fear of God is 
I the true standard of wealth (4*'). The burden of 
the book is to prove that God’s favour is reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the giving 
of alms, and the burial of the dead (12®®'*). In this 
j distinctly unbiblical position (cf. Sir 3** **, which, 
I though pure Palestinian, comes under the excep- 
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lion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
influence of Zoroastrianism. According to that 
system, man’s future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogether from any idea of a 
Saviour. In the books of heaven every man is 
credited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works. * After death the soul arrives 
at the accountant’s bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven ’ ; a balance is struck, and according as 
the good or evil predominates so will his future be. 
In the case of equality between the good and the 
evil, the soul is relegated to an intermediate state 
until the last judgment, when his fate is Anally 
Axed. The biblical doctrine of forgiveness is 
foreign to the system of Zoroaster, ^though it 
teaches that in view of man’s ignorance, and his 
liability to be led astray by the powers of evil, 
Ormazd graciously resolved to send a prophet 
(Zoroaster himself) to i>oint out to men the nght 
way, and so rescue them from everlasting per- 
dition. Still, in the last resort, this is essen- 
tially salvation by works— a doctrine propounded 
in Tobit, but utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of which on this head has been well voiced 
in two lines by Tennyson — 

* For merit lives from man to man. 

And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.' 

(In Menioriam). 

In the Assumption of Moses, a pure Pal. composi- 
tion, the OT conception of ment is still adhered 
to (12^), although in the Apoc. of Baruch, a com- 
posite book belonging to the Arst century of our 
era, justiAcation by works is taught (51’ 67*) just 
as in the Talmud. 

(3) If some of the Jewish- Alexandrian wTitings 
contain little that is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, regarding the doctrine of God, there 
are others which furnish us with much that is 
germane to our purpose. In the second section of 
Bar. (3* onwards) there occurs the following pas- 
sage : * This is our God, and there shall none other 
be accounted of in comparison of him. He hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel that 
IS beloved of him. Aiterw'ard did she appear upon 
earth, and was conversant w ith men. This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law’' 
that endureth for ever : all they that hold it fast 
are appointed to life; but such as leave it shall 
die’ (3*®-4^). Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a lociis classicus in the Arian con- 
troversy ; the reference in S*’ is not to the incar- 
nation of the Logos, but to Wisdom personiAed, as 
in Sir 24^*. The really special feature of the pas- 
sage is ‘ the view which it expresses of the sacred 
law.^ This w'ears the appearance of full creative 
originality. The Law is the Anal manifestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God Himself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowdng life and 
salvation on all w^ho keep it. This constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older representa- 
tion of w'isdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the law which 
had recently arisen.** In Baruch there is there- 
fore no real development of the doctrine of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of Arst-rate importance. In this book we 
have the very highest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely alM>ve the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. God * is manifested to them that do not dis- 
trust him’ (1*); ‘he visiteth his holy ones ’(4^®). 
Men please him, not by their Judaism but by the 
purity of their life. God is described both in His 
relation to the physical and moral worlds, and also 
in regard to His nature and essence. His all- 
pow^erful hand created the world out of formless 
matter (11^’) ; by His word He made all things, 
* Ewald, HI V. p. 206. 


and by His wisdom He formed man (9®). But 
while ‘ He created all things that they might have 
being’ (1^’*), ‘God made not death’ (1^). As 
‘sovereign Lord of all’ (6’), He exercises moral 
supervision over mankind in general : ‘ being 

righteous thou rulest all things righteously’ (12^®). 
God's inAnite resources are used in behalf of the 
righteous and against the ungodly (5’®’*’ IP’*’*). 
Stem, however, as are the writer^s delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob- 
livious to the correlative truth of the Divine mercy 
(1128 12^® etc.). The sovereign Lord is also the 
lover of men’s lives = souls (11“®), and ‘ the saviour 
of air (16’). Full recognition is accorded to the 
truth of God’s gracious and sleepless providence 
( 41 ’ 12** 14®* * ; 17“). The philosopliy of Israelitish 
history is explained by the fact that ‘ by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
things* (11^). 

While the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, it is also decidedly tinged 
w'ith Hellenism. Goil is spoken of as ‘the Arst 
author of beauty’ (13*), a deskmation which would 
never have occurred to a Heo. mind uninfluenced 
by Gr. thought. All wisdom is in His hand (7**), 
and is the reflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In a noble locua clasaums the author 
says *. ‘ She is a breath of the power of God, and a 
clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; there- 
fore can nothing deAled And entrance into her. 
For she is an eflulgence from everl^ting light, and 
an unsjiotted mirror of the w*orking of God, and 
an image of His goodness. And she, being one, 
hath power to do all things; and remaining in 
herself, renew’eth all things : and from generation 
to generation passing into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of Goil and prophets’ (7*®*’*). This is 
the language of the educated Greek as well as of 
the pious Jew. Such metaphysical abstractions 
and recondite conceptions Ate altogether alien to 
the genius of the unsophisticated Hebrew. What 
is distinctive in the idea of God presented here is 
that He is regarded not from the point of view of 
powder and majesty, but from that of wi.^om. 
The author’s philosophy led him to value wdsdom 
more than power. With him wisdom is the most 
excellent of all things, the noblest ideal that can 
be pursued, and the highest Being is necessarily 
the wisest Being. There is also something non- 
Hebraic about the following statements tearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of God : — 
‘ The spirit of the Lord hath Ailed the world ’(!’); 
‘thine incorruptible spirit is in all things’ (12*) ; 
‘ verily all men by nature were but vain who had 
no perception of God, and from the good things 
that are seen they gained not power to know him 
that is’ (13*). On ac'count of Ex 3’® w^e should 
perhaps exempt the last from this category, but the 
other passages look very like Jewish modiAcations 
of Gr. thought. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spirit occurs also in Ps 139®, but 
there is a diflerence in the mode of its presenta- 
tion. In Wisdom the personality of Goa is kept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistic pantheism. With Plato, God is 
not a person but the all -comprehending idea of the 
Good, and our author’s language seems to indicate 
a certain bias in this direction. But at the same 
time he emphasizes the spirituality of God ; in the 
passages referred to we certainly have this appre- 
hend^ in a very remarkable degree. If they lack 
the directness and Anality of that great revealing 
word, ‘God is spirit’ (Jn 4“), they nevertheless 
furnish an intermediate link between it and the 
more materialistic standpoint of the OT. 

It will be necessary for ns here, and at subse- 
quent stages in our investigation, to take account 
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of the theological ]^ition of the Jewisli - Alex- 
andrian philosoplier Fliilo, whose views, as marking 
a notable development of Judaism intermediate 
between the Apocrypha and the NT, cannot 
reasonabl;^ be passed over. Although not the 
first, *he is quite the most important representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writmgs give 
us the clearest view of what this develojiment was 
and aimed at.’* One of its most cherished aims 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anthropomorphisms of the OT. And 
in this field Philo did extensive service. He held 
that grief, envv, wrath, revenge, etc., cannot be 
attributed to God, and that when He is repre- 
sented as showing such emotions and affections the 
motives of the Divine activity are only being ex- 
ressed in a way that specially appeals to the 
uman mind. But, strongly influenced as he w’as 
by Gr. philosophy, Philo did not abandon Judaism. 
On the contrary, he did his best to props^ate it. 
In opposition to the Stoic doctrine that God is the 
(impersonal) soul of the world, Philo declares Him 
to l^ essentially different from the world, of which 
He is the Creator and Preserver. And thus, in 
s]>ite of such approximations to pantheistic thought 
as we meet with in his writings, and his free use 
of Gr. philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands firmly on theistic ground. Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the impression of sinking the 
concrete God in a conception of almost purely ideal 
content. According to this philosopher, God is 
pure Being, of whom no quality can m predicated, 
and it is only through the medium of an infinite 
multiplicity of Divine Ideas or Forces, distinct 
from his own proper being, that any active relation 
lietween God and the world is rendered possible. 
Regarding the nature of these mediating i54ai or 
however, he has no very definite concep- 
tion. He follows Plato in calling them Ideas, and 
the Stoics in also designating them Forces and 
Logoi, t,€. parts of the lieason which operates in 
the world ; while at the same time he further 
identifies them with the Jewish Angels and the 
(ir. Deeuwns, t,e, intermediaries between God and 
the world. It is not surprising that this vagueness 
of conception with regard to a fundamental theo- 
logical distinction siiould involve him in a serious 
contradiction. Philo is unable to avoid the incon- 
sistency of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the sdafios porirds, is nothing more 
than the Reason of God as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these Ideas as so 
many distinct and inde)>endent entities. If God 
works in the world through the medium of His 
Ideas or Forces, then the latter cannot be separ- 
ated from Him ; but if He does not come into 
direct relationship with the world, then they must 
have an independent existence. See, further, art. 
Philo in the present volume. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected 
the doctrine of God as reflected in these writmgs , — 
How far, speaking generally, did external views 
modify the OT conception of this fundamental doc- 
trine? As regards the influence of Persian thought, 
it must be said that, although traceable, it was yet 
in this connexion comparatively inoperative. The 
references in the visions of Zechariah to * the seven 
^es of Jehovah * (3® 4^®) are probably derived from 
Zoroastrian imagery ; but, if we except the idea that 
the favour of God is obtained through good wnrks 
(To 12®^* )i there is hardly anything m the Apocry- 
pha touching the doctrine of G<m which can be 
attributed to Persian influence. Allusion has 
already been made to the general identification 
of Jehovah with Ormazd. But, if there were points 
of union betw'een the religion of the Persians and 
that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 
* Sohurer, art * Philo ’ in Eneye, Brit, 


Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
E,g,, unlike Judaism, Zoroastrianism starts from a 
dualistic scheme of the universe. In the persona 
of their representatives Ahura-mazda (Ormazd) and 
Angrd-mamyush (Ahriman) good and evil have 
existed from all eternity. These two spirits divide 
the world between them; and its history is the 
record of their contest for the possession of the 
human soul. Man has been created by, and is 
accountable to, Ormazd, but he is a free agent, and 
may, if he choose, become the abettor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Ahriman ; to 
live righteously is to advance the kingdom of 
Ormazd. The two original spirits w'age war by 
means of their respective creatures. Thus Ormazd 
is practically an idealized Oriental monarch sur- 
rounded by his ministers or AmeshX’Spentas (mod. 
Pers. Amshaspands) who execute his will. But for 
the pious Jew, after the Exile as before it, there is 
no such dual proprietorship of the world ; on the 
contrary, there is one ‘ Creator of all * (Sir 24*), 

‘ the God of all ’ (Sir 50“), and * sovereign Lord of 
air (Wis 6’ 8*). 

But, if the Pers. influence was slight, the Gr. 
influence on the OT conception of God was con- 
siderable. The necessary consequence of Judaism 
meeting Gr. thought appears in nothing more 
clearly than in the way in which the LXX trans- 
lators habitually tone down anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions about God. A few examples taken from 
only two OT books will suttice to illustrate this 
tendency. In Is 42^*, wiiere the Heb. text reads, 

*• Jehovah shall go forth as a mighty man,’ the 
LXX has ‘The Lord God of powers {K^pios 6 9ebs rSas 
dvpdfjLetop) shall go forth,’ while in the same passage, 
as also in Ex 15®, for His desi^ation as ‘ a man of 
war’ is substitute the general idea of ‘stirring up 
ivar’ {ffvvrpl^up ToXifiovs), The statement of Ex 1^ 
that ‘ Moses went up unto God, and J" called unto 
him out of the mountain ’ is modified as follows : 
‘ Moses went up unto the mount of God, and Gh)d 
called unto him from heaven, saying,’ etc. In Ex 
21* it is said of the slave who prefers his master’s 
service to freedom, ‘his master shall bring him 
unto God’ (RV), but the Gr. tr. runs, ‘unto the 
judgment of God.’ An obvious avoidance of the 
idea of seeing God occurs in Ex 24*®, w’here the 
Heb. text — ‘ They saw the God of Israel ’ — is ex- 
panded into ‘ they saw the place wdiere stood the 
God of Israel ’ ; and in Is w^here Hezeldah’s 
lament, ‘ I shall not see the Lord in the land of the 
living,’ becomes ‘ I shall not see the salvation ot 
God,’ etc. But, w'hile in the case of the bolder 
anthropomorphisms used by the Heb. writers the 
LXX translators were thus careful to put more 
abstract language in their place, they did not of 
course the full length of pantheism. That 
>vould indeed be a strange travesty of the OT 
which should attempt to represent J" as an im- 
personal Deity, devoid of self-conscious reason and 
wdll. All that can be affirmed is a distinct tendency 
to guard the idea of God from misconception, by 
making use of language studiously abstract and 
I sober. The same tendency is ob^rvable in the 
Apocrypha. As the majority of these books w'ere 
written originally in Greek, >ve cannot trace the 
process so visibfy as in the case of OT books 
rendered into Greek, but it shows itself none the 
less in the much rarer employment of names of 
members of the human body (anthropomorphisms), 
and in the much rarer ascription oi attections of 
the human mind (anthropopathies), to set forth the 
personal activity, moral freedom, and spirituality 
of the living God. Even Wisdom, however, is not 
w’holly free from anthropomorphisms ; it speaks 
of God’s ear (D®), and of His hand (5“ 10*® 

etc.); it contains the expression, * them the Lord 
shall laugh to scorn’ (4“), and it ‘ retains a picture 
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which was removed W the Targumist Jonathan as 
tco anthropomorphic. * 

Philosophy has often wavered between pantheism 
and the recognition of a personal Deity. The 
hiiiiian mind has difficulty in uniting the two (.con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and concrete personality, 
^velation, however, has done this, and has done 
it without detracting from the significance of either, 
or setting the one above the other. The person- 
ality of God is not, as in tlie more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep- 
tion of the Ah^lute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him 
(1 K 8*'®’) ; nor, on the other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, as in tlie strictly scientific view, 
to the exclusion of the individual personality, for 
God is represented as saying, ‘ I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me ’ (Is 
45® etc. ). In the Apocrypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its tnie position. This appears 
from such a passage as \\ is 1" * The spirit of the 
Lord hath fille<l the world, and that which holdeth 
all things together hath knowledge of every voice.* 
Here the author pronounces against Greek pan- 
theism by representing (jk>d as a living, personal 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of omniiiotence and omnipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spirit in the most abstract 
way. In short, God is presented as knowing and 
willing and activ’ely working, just as in the OT, 
but He is spoken of in a more philosophical way. 
In another piissage the writer excuses to some 
extent those who have been led to hold pantheistic 
\’iews from the mistaken notion that fiersonality 
is not compatible with absolute GkKlhead. At the 
same time, while giving them credit for diligent 
search after God, he laments that they should 
‘ yield themselves up to sight, because the things 
that they look uix)n are beautiful,* and not * sooner 
find the ISovereign Lord of these his works’ (IS®®"*). 

4. Popular suj^erstitions regarding the name 
Jahweh. — Owing, perhaps, to their more figurative 
language, the Pal. Jews had not the same aversion 
as their Hellenistic brethren to representations of 
God 'which ascribed to Him visible features or 
human passions. But even they felt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
theophanies '^ith the many biblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. This they sought to do 
by the theory that God Himself did not appear to 
the patriarchs and to Moses; they saw only a 
manifestation of God — His word. His glory. His 
Shekinah. ' Persian ideas had as little to do with 
this attitude of the Pal. Jews as Greek, for Zoro- 
astrianism did not concern itself with religious 
metaphysics. It was not due to any extern^ in- 
fluence. They had simply come to build their 
doctrine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 3'* 1(P etc. Un- 
fortunately, they *did not know how to retain it 
within the limits of spiritualism. It fell gradually 
into the excess of a ctoss theosophy of reveries and 
superstitions. ’+ Like the philosophers of Alex- 
andria, the illiterate Jews otPalestme had arrived 
at the conclusion that God cannot be known to 
human intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they could not give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super- 
stitious belief that it is unlawful to utter the 
sacred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ‘the 
name of the four letters.’ According to Jewish 
tradition, it Avas pronounced only once a year by 
the high priest when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and Simon the Just was the lost >vho did 
this. He who knew how to pronounce this mys- 
teiious name was believed to have a magical power 

* Langen, Jvdmthumt etc. p. 206, n. 8. 

t Nicolas, Dei Z><«. dee Juifi, p. 169. 


over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
the liabbis cs' ‘ master of the name.’ Mystic 
speculations u^Min the name of J" naturally led up 
to w ild surmises regarding the essence of God and 
tlie oiigin of things, referred to possibly in 8ir 
31*^^'*, practised among the Essence (Jos. BJ ll. 
viii. 9), and embodied later in the Kabbala. The 
tendency of the }>eriod w^as tow^ards an abstract 
conception of Deity. Starting from the principle 
that God w'as too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re- 
course to the theory that He governs the world 
through intermediary beings. And here the Jews 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philo. 

5. The Christian dwtrinc of God , — In Palestine 
the strongest influence oiijiosing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life \rhich the 
people had come to lead. Samaritan separatism 
and Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their power to everything foreign. 
According to Dilluiann (‘ Enoch ’ in Schenkel), the 
Book of Enoidi was the first known attempt to 
defend the biblical conception of the world against 
the inroads of Hellenism. The win k of tlie scribes 
in expounding and el:ilK)rating the l^w helped still 
further to erect and strengthen the ‘middle wall 
of partition* between Jew and (ientile. Yet it is 
plain that, when Christ appeared, the doctrine of 
God w'as very variously' coneeix ed. It was reserved 
for Him to clear away the heathen elements diat, 
in spite of all ell'orts to the contrary, had^®*'- 
terea round it, and to reveal God ns the 
Father of His creatures, by xvhom the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and the sparrows i»rutected and 
fed (Mt lO-’****)- Christ thus made God knoxvn to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And w*e 
know’ how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought with the most 
aMract conceptions. His teacliing ‘joins, in the 
highest degree possible,* says NVendt {Teaching uf 
Jesus, § ii. ch. 1), ‘popular intidligibility and rich 
significance.* The truth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the popular 
language of the imagination or the philovsoiihical 
terminology of the schools must lea<l to a defective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality comes to clear ex- 
pression, but the elaborate use of popular images 
may seriously interfere with the thought of essen- 
tial spiritual Gcxlhead. When, as in tlie OT, He is 
represented as writing, laughing, bearing the sw'ord, 
etc., w’e are brought within measurable distance of 
such a humanistic conception. That the Israelites 
were constantly in danger of obsimring the con- 
ce}>tion of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated lapses into idolatry, which really meant 
tlie putting of many separate deities in the place 
of the One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be deficient on the re- 
ligious side. The free, personal life of Deity can 
become intelligible to us only when expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 
activity in a way singularly fitted to impress us. 
Our minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Being ; we need some tangible obiect on which to 
fix our thoughts. We see God’^s glory in the 
heavens, but w’e cannot live on abstract ideas of 
Being and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we can tell oux 
sorrows, whom we can approach with confidence. 
Instinctively we cry, ‘ Show us the Father.* This 
great need of the human soul is ful^ supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
whom men’s eyes have seen, and men’s hands have 
handled. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that in at least one of 
die most important Apocryphal books. The Wisdom 
of Solomon, there is an appreciable development 
towards a more s]>iritual idea of God, ana that 
what of grossness yet remained in the conception 
of Him was purged away by Christ. In the 
Christian doctrine of God we have also the true 
corrective to the exaggerated idealism of PhUo, 
according to which God has no .lirect connexion 
with the world which He has made. 

ii. The Doctrine of the Wisdom. — Among 
Oriental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular (1 K 4*^-, Jer 49^), there was a strongly 
marked tendency of mind known distinctively as 
• wisdom,' and comparable to, though not identical 
with, the speculative ph ilosophy of Greece. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews can be said to have possessed a 
])hilosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascribed 
to the term. Of metaphysical speculation about 
(xod and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that * in the beginning Gk>d created the 
heavens and the earth,* but they had a ‘sacred’ 
philosophy of their own, which was, above all, re- 
ligious and practical in its aims. Between secular 
pliilusuphy and the human wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential dilierence. They differed in 
stanil point, in method, and in sjiirit. The Greek 
l»hiIosopher exercised reason uion the phenomena 
of the universe (rd rraif) as he found it, with the 
view of making it yield uj> its secret ; the Hebrew 
philosopher had his ethical and religious principles 
to start with, and merely verified them in the 
actual occurrences of life. 

1. presented in OT not onlj/ a? human 

hut as Jjirine. — In its human aspect W isdom is the 
ability to recognize, the capacity to understand, 
and tlie disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it affects the physical world and the life 
of men. Theoretically and practically, ‘the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.* Moral 
and intellectual wisdom are seldom dissociated : 
the righteous man is the ‘wise’ man, and the 
ungodly is the fool (Ps 5®, Wis 4^^ 12*“). Among 
the people of Israel the human wisdom assumed 
different phases from time to time. From being a 
doctrine of Providence in the widest sense, accord- 
ing to which ‘the Lord hath made all things 
answerin; to their end ' ( Pr 16'*), it came to be so 
in a nariower sense when the events of history 
appeared irreconcilable with the a priori principles 
contained in the Law (cf. Ps 37. 73, ancf the Bk. 
of .Job). There came, too, ‘ a period of comparative 
quiescence in the presence of difiiculties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shown, as parts of it, to have their own utility.’ * 

In the OT, however. Wisdom is presented not only 
as human, but also as Divine, By Divine Wisdom 
is meant the world in its totality as inhabited 
by God and expressing in its varied phenomena 
His mind and character and mode of working. As 
the unitj" of thought and force underlying the 
manifold forms of creation, it may be ideally dif- 
ferentiated from God. It is so, e,g., in the psissage 
of most significance — ^the remarkable generalization 
of Pr 8. Wisdom is spoken of in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per- 
haps can we regard this description of wisdom as 
‘certainly nothing more than a poetical personi- 
fication of the Divine Intelligence.’ t Rather is 

* A. B. Davidson in The Expositor (First Series), xi. p. 340.' 

t Qodet (Prologue to St. John's (JospeC)^ who odds : * When 
combined, however, with the notion of the Angel of the Lord, 
this idea of Wisdom assumes the character of a real personality.* 
It is difficult to see what good purpose is served by thus mixing 
up the two id^. A great deal is predicated of Wisdom that is 
not in the OT applied to the Angel of the Lord ; they have, in 
fact, nothing in common beyond the notion of representing 
Ood to the chosen people. 


it here the active, organized, and conscious em- 
bodiment of the Divine principles empirically 
manifested in creation and providence. It is 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
God, created by Him so as together with Him to 
fashion the ivorld. God is the actual worker, but 
Wisdom is with Him as His workman and fellow. 
Realizing itself thus in the work of creation, 
Wisdom is further represented as ‘playing’ like 
a child before Jehovah in His habitable earth, in 
all the glow of conscious power, and as taking 
special delight in the sons of men. Such qualities 
are ascribed to it as to make it almost identical 
now with the Spirit, now with the NT Logos. 

In different parts of the Heb. Scriptures God’s 
revelation of Himself is attributed to His word. 
Gn 1 at once suggests itself in connexion with the 
idea of the Word as creative ; God speaks, and the 
world starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the prophetic oracles. In 
certain psalms (33® 107^ 147“) and in Isaiah (55^^) 
we find the Word personified and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. It came 
thus to be conceived as distinct from God Himself, 
force being perhaps lent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly all Heb. words for speech include 
the notion of standing forth. The Word is essen- 
tially connected with the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the whole Jewish revelation is per\’aded 
bj' tlie thought that God never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. He sends His angei. 
His w’ord, His prophet. His only - begotten Son ; 
but, as for Himself in His essential Being, ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time.’ 

It is thus l> 0 !^sible to tiiid the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos already in the opening 
ver>es of Scripture, which represent God as 
having called tilings into being by speech. But, 
doubtless, it w’as only in connexion with the later 
development of the \Visdom that the origin of the 
Logos doctrine was referred Iwick to thi'^ source. 
The wiiole subject is beset w’ith much difficulty. 
This is partly due to the variable meaning attached 
to the Wisdom by biblical writers. Sometimes it 
is conceived as a pure abstraction, sometimes as a 
simple personification of the Divine Intelligence, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinct person objec- 
tive to God Himself. From Pr 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the w^it-er Wisdom exists along- 
side of God in a special sense applicable to none of 
His attributes ; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of God 
and Wisdom excludes the hypothesis of a duality 
in the Godhead. The Logos is more than a simple 
personification of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinct person. The conception 
is more than poetical, without, however, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
approach is made to the idea of the hypostasis of 
the Logos, but there is no definite expression given 
to it. No other passage of the OT affords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is not 
easy to say wiiat precisely we gain from it in this, 
to us, necessarily mysterious department of know- 
ledge. Possibly Langen is right— although it may 
be difficult to reconcile such an opinion with a 
strict view’ of inspiration — when he says with re- 
gard to the statements of the sacred wrriter : ‘ It 
would really seem that in those expressions he 
has presented his ow’n dark surmisings about the 
essence of his “Wisdom of God” rather than clear- 
cut thoughts’ (?.c. p. 252). 

2. HeUenizing of the Heh. Hokhma in the Alex- 
andrian IVisdotn of Solomon.'— In Sirach the con- 
ception of Wisdom is often of the va^est kind. 
Wisdom may be reason, or foresight, or Knowledge, 
or virtue. He does use it, however, in a more 
definite sense. Objectively, it is that everlasting 
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power by which God created and governs the 
world. Immanent from all eternity (I** 24®), it 
became active at the creation. It must therefore 
be conceived at once as an emanation from God 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the ^Hsession of the man who discovers tlie 
Divine Wisdom through the investigation of God’s 
works in nature, and the knowledge of His will as 
revealed in the Law. The nersonitication in Sir 24, 
although sharper and bolder than that of Pr 8, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distinct personality. Wisdom is repre- 
sented as a prem lindane creation of God (v.®), 
which *came foi-th from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth as a mist ’ (v.®). All- 
embracing (v.®), and with a footing in every nation 
(v.®), it makes its home in Israel (w.*- takes 
root, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit 
(yv. 18-17)^ and is enshrined in the Mosaic law (v.®*). 
To Wi^om is thus given the special aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in ' the assem- 
blies of Jacob.’ But, although in this way it cor- 
responds somewhat to the NT \&yos, there is no 
clear ascription to it of personality* : * the concep- 
tion of it still floats, so to speak, “as a mist.”^* 
Thus we find nothing in Sirac'h, or in Baruch 
who agrees with him (cf. 3^*-**), beyond a highly 
coloured personification after the manner of the 
OT writings. They stand, in spite of Greek influ- 
ences, where the author of Pr 8 stood. But these 
influences told very strongly in ‘ that highly 
original synthesis of Jewish, Platonic, and Stoic 
elements,’ the later Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 

Heraclitus, who was a pantheist, appears to have 
been the orimnator of the Greek doctrine of the voOs 
or \6yos. Matter, he said, is God, but the animat- 
ing poDs gave it shape. Anaxagoras improved on 
this by his threefold system of Godhead, X670(, 
and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
made use of the \6yos or i^oOs= Divine Intelligence, 
a.s the regulative principle of the universe. To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendency of Mind, although his tneory was 
much obscured by the attempt to adduce explana- 
tions from material causes. In opposition to the 
physical philosophers, emd in continuation of the 
work of Socrates, Plato put forth his theory of 
Ideas, in accordance with which he maintained 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
accounted for only by ‘The good,’ i,e. the Final 
Cause. This philosopher gave a further develop- 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the X670S or POPS which gave form and order to the 
world designed it after the pattern of its own per- 
fections. A supreme Mind, he contended, must 
as Intelligence work with some end in view ; but, 
as the perfect Intelligence can fittingly liave for 
its object only that w'hich is best, it must have 
reflected its own attributes in the shaping of the 
world. Thus ‘God is the measure of all things’ 
(de Leg. iv.). The pops holds together the K6<r/ios 
povrds, but, as regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this greatest of Gr. 
philosophers, the Divine essence is to be sought, 
not in Intelligence but in the idea of the Chief 
Good; and, ^en he speaks of God as pops, it is 
only as Creator of the world that He is so desig- 
nate. StiU, Plato does not go the length of re> 
presenting the pops as a distinct personality. 

It is not difficult to see how the Alexandrian 
Jews found their Heb. (J^o^ma) in this Greek 
doctrine of the poOt. Not to take account of dif- 
ferences, Plato and Solomon— or the writer of Pr 8 
it should perhaps rather be said — were agreed that 
Wisdom must be distin^ished from Gm, that it 
nevertheless belongs to Him, and that through it 
* De Wette, £v. Joh, p. 12 (Leipzig, 1887>. 


as a medium He actively works. Here, then, was 
a distinct point of union ; and it is only natural 
that in passing from Sirach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a considerable development of the OT 
doctrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there. This development is in the direction of 
Hellenizing the Heb. doctrine of Wisdom. 

The writer introduces his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark tliat he will exxilain what it is, 
and how it arose (6-). Further, the doctrine is 
set forth in tlie abstract terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Hebrews. 
There is in Wisdom ‘ a spirit quick of understand- 
ing, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear in utterance, unpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, Keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving towards man, st^fast, sure, 
free from care, all-powerful, all - surveying, and 
penetrating through all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most subtil’ (7®-**). This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 21 particulars is quite after the Hel- 
lenistic style. The comimtation is indeed moderate 
w'hen compared with the 150 epithets applied by 
Philo to vicious men.* The whole description of 
W'isdom recalls the manner in which the Gr. philo- 
sophers were accustomed to speak of their i^oOs. 
In point of subtlety of thought and expression the 
passage is manifestly framed after the Gr. rather 
than the Heb. models. It is also worthy of note 
that this does not profess to be a description of 
Wisdom itself, but only of a spirit that is in her. 
In this connexion Langen says ; * There was a 
disinclination to transfer directlj* to Wisdom itself 
what the Greeks said of the voDs, because aotpLa in 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there- 
fore in the case of such a transference the qualities 
mentioned ran the risk of being handed over from 
their more substantial bearer (roDs) to a purely 
ideal one. On this account the WTiter elevated 
(TOipia into a substance, w*hile investing it with a 
spirit {TTpedfia). And hereby there was therefore 
also implied an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
as the essential character ( JVcsenseiqenthumlirhkeit) 
of Wisdom came to clearer expression than was 
possible through the figurative language of iSolomon 
(i.e. Pr. 8b Yet this advance can be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solomon also, 
through his anthropomorphic presentation of SVis- 
dom maying before God, had already jdainly enough 
raised it above the purelj^ ideal.’ f As regards the 
description itself, it would seem that, when the 
writer speaks of Wisdom as * a clear effluence of 
the glo^ of the Almighty,* ‘ an efl’ulgence from 
everl^ing light,’ ‘an unspotted mirror of the 
working of God,’ and ‘an image of his goodness,’ 
he means to represent it as standing in a relation 
to God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
— a relation so close and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or reflexion of His own 
essentia] Being, in a sense in which man cannot 
be said to be so. Here at all events Wisdom is no 
mere personification, but a real essence of purest 
light, the image of the Godhead, streaming forth 
as a substance from God before the creation of the 
world. At the same time there is no sharp dis- 
tinction of personality drawn between God and 
His Wisdom. W'hile, in conjunction with the 
Gr. doctrine of the pops, the Heb. doctrine of the 
Wisdom came to be more clearly conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the mind 
of our author or of his contemporaries, hypos- 
tatized into a second and subordinate God, as it 
afterwards was by Philo. There is in more than 
the usual sense a personification of Wisdom, yet we 

* De Mereede Meretricii, ed. Mang. iL 208. 

t Judenthum, etc. p. 259f. 
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are led only half-way to personally. As Schiirer 
says, * The author applies the term Wisdom of God to 
i-epresent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
so far as he entertains it* {EJP II. iii. p. 376 n.). 
It is, however, important to note that, as the re- 
sult of the combination and interaction of the 
Greek and the Jewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
marks a distinct step towards greater definiteness 
of conception and expression in reference to this 
doctrine. 

In the Bk. of Wisdom the Heb. is practi- 

cally identified, however, not only with the Gr. 
yoOs, but also with the Holy Spirit and with the 
Logos. In tlie OT, God’s Holy Spirit is the giver 
of all good ; so to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
book virtually identifies the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the OT (e.gr. in Is 11^) does to 
the Spirit of J". At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed witti that of Wisdom, 
for it is Wisdom that inspires the prophets (7^). 
In one passage in particular (9‘^) Wiraom and the 
Holy Spirit are s])oken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sole avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel. Although not known to most of the 
Apocryphal writers, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. Holy 
Spirit in vol. ii. In at least one passage there also 
seems to be an identification of the Wisdom with 
the Gr. \ 6 yos. Regarding the destruction of the 
firstborn in Egypt it is said, * Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
a stem warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com- 
mandment ; and standing it filled all things with 
death ; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth’ (18***). The description here 
given of the Xdyos inevitably suggests what the 
writer has already said of Wisdom as sharing 
God’s royal throne (9^) ; and besides, as Langen 
has pointed out, there is merely a transference to 
the X^os of what w’as before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that it * pervadeth and penetrateth ail things * 
(7***^), and ‘ reacheth from one end of the world to 
the other* (8*). In support of the view that God’s 
Word is here only another name for His WiNdom, 
we have the general doctrine, otherwi&e clearly 
expres.sed in our book, that God executes His wdil 
through His Word (IB*-*). It can make no differ- 
ence that in this case His will was to punish 
Egypt, and w'as not associated wdth any creative 
or healing purpose. A comparison of this passage 
with 10*" .show’s that what is here ascribed to 
the \ 6 yos might equally w ell have been attributed 
to the agenc3’ of tlie Wisdom. Bretschneider, on 
the other hand, maintains (l.c. p. 254 f.) that 
X(J7os here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere either in the Apocrypha or in tlie LXX is 
it the equivalent of which is alw'ays trans- 

lated by troipLa. But can the epithet trayrodvyafAos 
be fittingly’ applied to an angel? However this 
may be, it seems quite plain that the doctrine of 
Wisdom in the Apocrypha is intermediate between 
that of the OT and the Logos of Philo, just as in 
Philo again w’e have the transition from the Apo- 
cryphal to the Johannine doctrine. In the Book 
of Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
sort, however we may be disposed to characterize 
it. If our author says no more than the OT, he 
certainly says it more clearly. If there be no 
material advance on the OT doctrine, w’e have 
that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed form, and this we may regard as the 
legitimate service of Greek thought. Hageubach 
recognizes * the more definite and concrete form 
whi^, at the time when the ApocrypheJ writings 
were oomposed, was given to the personifications 
of the Divine word and the Divine Wisdom found 


in the OT.* * And so good an authority as A. B. 
Davidson says, * If in the Alexandrian Wisdom of 
Solomon a process directly in advance of what is 
found in Proverbs viii. on tlie doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly what 
may be callecf a progress round about ^ — the ideas 
about Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
lights, and made to enter into new relations in 
such a way that a general approximation to the 
NT doctrine of the Logos is the result.’ f See, 
further, the articles WISDOM and Wisdom of 
Solomon in vol. iv. 

3. The Logos of PhUo. — Already in the OT 
(Pr 8) there had been drawn the distinction be- 
tween God Himself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platonic doctrine of the 
vovt a further develonment is traceable in the 
Apocrypha, particularly in the Book of Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdom as X670S furnishes 
the transition to another notable development— 
that which we find in the teaching of Pliilo. 
According to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to the Logos is that of the source to the 
stream ; the Logos is just Wisdom come to expres- 
sion. Sometimes, however, he identities the two 
(de Profug, i. 56). The whole world of ideas is 
embraced in the single conception and supreme 
Idea of the I.iOgos or Reason of God. All empirical 
knowledge of God is referred to the Logos, who 
ranks indeed as a second, but also secondary’, God. 
It is he who created and w’ho reveals himself in the 
world, while the true God is inconceivable, and 
* hides Himself behind the impenetrable veil of 
heaven.’ The Logos is not in himself God ; he is, 
however, an emanation from God, His firstborn 
son, and formed in His image. He is the mani- 
fested reflexion of the Etem^ — the shadow’, as it 
w’ere, cast b^’^ the light of God. He is at once the 
medium and the mediator between God and the 
w’orld ; as ^ the many-named archangel ’ he is the 
bearer of all revelation ; and in him as high pri est 
God and the W’orld are eternal!}^ reconciled. With 
striking vigour and originality of tliought Philo 
built up a religious philosophy', in w’hich the Logos 
is endow’ed with personality and represented as a 
hypostasis standing between God and the w’orld. 
In thus raising the Logos from an impersonal 
power to the level of a mediatorial h^’postasis he 
passes be^’^ond the OT and the Apocrypha, and 
makes his Logos correspond exactly’ neither to the 
Jew’ish Wisdom nor to the Platonic yoDs, His 
teaching under this head is, however, charactei- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to liis 
doctrine of God. B}’ no possible ingenuity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
immanent Reason 01 God, and 3’et also as a dis- 
tinct h^’postasis mediating between the spiritual 
and the material, the Divine and the finite. And 
in general it may be said that, * ow’ing to the mani- 
fold relations in w’hich Philo places the Logos, — 
to Divine pow’ers, ideas, and angels, to the super- 
sensual and to the visible w’orld, to the thought, 
speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, w hose heavenly prototjrpe he is,— a 
perfectly clear and consistent conception of this 
mythical figure is rendered a virtual impossi- 
bility.* t Moreover, the service done by Philo in 
giving clear expression to the personality of the 
Logos is seriouslj’ curtailed by his theory of sub- 
ordination, wdiich, although no doubt in his view 
necessitated by the pronounced monotheism of the 
OT, detracted from the position previously assigned 
to the Logos, and even anticipate in some measure 
the fashion of Gnostic polytheism. 

* Hist, of Doetrinet, i. p. 106 , Enff. tr. 

t Art. ‘ Apocrypha ’ in Encyc. Bnt. 

iLipsius, art * Alexandrinische Beliglonsphiloaophie ' ii 
Schenkers Bibellexicon. 
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4. The Memt'a of the Targuma. — Before we come 
to consider the teaching oi the NT regarding the 
I^gos, reference may be made to a kindred expres- 
sion which occurs very frequentl^r in the Targimis. 
The name given to the Logos in these writings 
(but never in the Talmud) is Memra^ ‘ Word.* 

Memra is not» however, always the equivalent, nor is it, 
strictly speaking, ever the precise equivalent, of Logos, which 
has the Mditional meaning of reasoti; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to ^ve fresh significance to 
the statement that the w’orld was created by the w'ord of Ood 
(Gn Ps SSe). Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word is 
not, as in the OT and in Philo’s theosophy, represented as 
speciall V connected with the creative actiN ity of God ; rather is 
It applied to the whole scope of His activity in the world. 
W'ith the Targumists it stands in much the same relationship 
to Ood as the J^ok/una or of the earlier Jews, only it is 
allowed a wider range. By His Word God enters into covenant 
with men and exercises guardianship over them ; to His Word 
they pray, and by His word they swear. There is, however, 
considerable vagiieiiess in the use of the term. Sometimes 
anthroponiorphisius are avoided b> the introduction of tcord 
or glorif. Tlius in Gn 28 the glory of J" appears to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of shall then be his God. But in 
some passages, when there can be no such motive, Memra or 
Word is used for the Spirit of J", apparently to a\oid refer- 
ring directly to the Di\ iiie Being the processes of the inner life 
of Godhead. A distinction is made between the Word as spoken 
(Pithgama) and the Word as speaking or revealing Himself 
(Memra). E.g. in Gn 15^ ‘After these things came the Pith- 
gatna of J" to Abram in a vision (? in prophecx ), sai ing. Fear 
not, Abram, my Memra shall be thy strength and thy exceeding 
great rewaid.’ ‘ A critical anal.\ sis shows that lu b2 instances 
in Onkelos, in 71 instances in the Jems. Targum, and in 213 
instances in the Targum pseudo- Jonathan, the designation 
Memra is not only distinguished from God, but CMdciitly 
refers to God as revealing Himself.' * 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, while the 
3Iemra plays a rOle somewhat similar to it, it is not to be 
altogether identified with the Logos of Philo. In one respect, 
however, the Targumists are at one with the Ale.vaiidrian theo- 
sophy of which he became the leading exponent ; the Deity 
Himself remained in the background, and ever> thing that can 
be known by us about God's essential Being is transferred to 
the Word. This is shown, e.g., by their treatment of 1 S 2(7^, 
where, instead of ‘ Let not my bl<^ fall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord,' we have *Let not . . . before the Word of the 
Lord.’ Even affections are attributed to God odIa' mediatelv 
through the Word (Gn (J6, 1 S loio, is 421). With the Alex‘- 
andrians God is without qualities (itrMt ) ; with the Targumists 
He IS Mituully unknow'able. While, then, the Memra of the 
Targumists is not to be identified with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian school, the former being at bottom religious 
and the latter philosophical, the tw'o com.eptions are yet in 
some measure related. Indeed the difference between the 
position reflected in the Targums and the standpoint of the 
Book of Wisdom is most satisfactoril^v explained on the 
assumption that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, os 
representing the knowable in Deity, was not unfamiliar to PaL 
circles, at any rate so far as its general features and results 
were concerned. In all probability it W'as to a large extent 
welcomed and adopted as a ready-made and serviceable con- 
ception. This may be inferred from the fact tliat the ex- 
pression Memra is used almost to excess, and in the most 
varied connexions. While really connoting much less than the 
Jew'ish r«^/«=Gr. Xiy 0 ff, it w’as given a far more extendi 
application than is warranted by the doctrine of the as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the age that the Tar- 
gumists should hail a doctrine w'hich made for the purification 
of the conception of God by excluding the ascription to God in 
His essential Being of all direct activity in the world or contact 
with man, and of all such affections of the soul as seemed to 
savour of the finite and human, and so to import a certain 
limitation and degradation of the Deity. They did not, how- 
ever, like Philo, simulate about the position of the Word 
relatively to God. They w'ere content to connect their generali- 
zations with tiie OT representation of the creation of the world 
mediately throngh Wisdom. And as in the sacred writings the 
conception of Wisdom is not a fixed one, but appears now as 
merely a personified Divine attribute, now as virtually a distinct 
entity or hypostasis, they secured their object bv the sii^le 
method of giving to it a wider scope In the hands of the Tar- 

S umists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no essential 
evelopment ; they did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to the obscure and indeterminate position in which it is found 
in Proverbs and Wisdom, and lUso in the earlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 


For generations thinking men had been gra^ 
pling with the problems suggested the OT 
doctrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo- 
^phical speculation, and it would appear as if at 
length by the first century of our era the hope of 
a satisfactory conclusion ever being reached had 
• Edersheim, L(fe and Times ofJemu the Meeeiaht i. p. 47. 


been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin- 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
a disposition to surmise that the unity of the God- 
heail was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of the 
inner life of Deity were secrets undecipherable by 
man’s intellect, and only darkly hintea at even in 
revelation. Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and theorizings wliich had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo had boldlv cut his way to 
clearer ground ascribing to the Logos a distinct 
personality, albeit with tlie rank of an inferior 
God. Otliers went to the ojiposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance whatever oi the subject. The 
writer of 2 (4) Esdras, e.g., ignores the wdiole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Althougli 
that doctrine was specially associated with tlie 
creation of the \vorld, and had obtained in Pales- 
tine a new’ significance as Memra, the term ‘ Word ’ 
is used by the writer simply as denoting the spoken 
word, even w’here he speaks of God as having 
created heaven and earth by His Word. All 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many’^ enigmas w'hich had gathered round it. 

5. AT vonccption of the Logits . — But the wdiole 
position with reference to this doctrine w’as about 
to undergo a develojunent of the utmost conse- 
quence through tlie promulgation of the Christian 
idea of tlie Logos. This is set forth in the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here w’e are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a tw’ofold manner : first, ^ 
coexistent with (ioii from eternity, as resting in 
Him before all time; second, «> outwardly exist- 
ing, i.e. as manifested, first of all in order to the 
act of creation, and finally in His Incarnation in 
order to tlie redemption of the world. ‘ In the 
beginning was the \Vord, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word w as God. The same w^as in 
the beginning with God. All things w^ere made 
by him. . . . And the Word w’as made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and trutli.’ In these 
bold, concise, and unmistakable utterances, St. 
John, moved and enlightened by the Holy (iliost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and communicates a new* revelation. 
Joining on liis representation to that of the Mosaic 
account of the creation as containing the firet 
revelation of the activity of the Logos, he j»ro- 
ceeds to erect upon this foundation his gieat 
doctrinal superstructure. The opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and through 
His Word gave sliajie and order to formless chaos. 
St. John supplements this statement by further 
declaring that * in the beginning * the Word already 
existed alongside of God and partook of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also conurms the language of 
Pr 8, which speaks of Wisdom as ^ set up from 
everlasting,’ and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. True, he does not make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logos. The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean- 
ing of Nous but in its then current sense of Word. 
The connexion with Pr 8 is obvious enough, and 
the Evangelist’s representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that wliich it must bear w’hen read in the 
lil^t of his words. 

The question is often asked. How far was the 
'writer m his view of the Logos influenced by cur- 
rent philosophical speculations, and more especially 
by those of Philo ? In seeking an answer we must 
keep in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
in Jewish and in non- Jewish circles. The air was 
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Full of such doctrines as Philo’s, and that of the 
Lo^uft in its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprisirifr that 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one w'hich his readers would be pre- 
pared to understand. Two extreme views have 
oeen profiounded, and, as frequently happens, the 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between them. 
Tlie first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
inlluerice whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and was not kept in view by the writer. In this 
case the name Logos is not regarded as derived 
from the Schools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Church, in the sense of = ‘ word,’ 

* revelation.’ Hut, if we thus exclude the meaning 
ratio and coniine it to oratio, we cannot put a 
satisfactory construction on the words iv dpxS 
6 Xdyos. I^or though we may regard creation as a 
self -revelation of God, wrought through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the worldy 
yet if, as we believe, <ienotes the jire-teinporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot accept the narrowed 
meaning. It is onlj' ns Xdyoj iv^idOero^ that the 
term can <lenote lli> eternal existence before time ; 
Slid this we find to lie an outstanding truth 
in the ri'cord of the Logos made flesh. The 
other and opposite view, that the writer merely 
expnnds and embodies the teaching of Philo, 
is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are yet es'>entially at variance. While the idea of 
an Incarnation i's utteily destructive of Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos, it is the central truth of the 
(^'hristian faith that Go<I‘s revelation is not com- 
pleted until it is eiiil>odi€*d in a human life. On the 
assumption that the (Tospel is St. John's, this view 
is incredible. Can we supjiose that the disciple 1 
whom Jesus loved, who drew from the Saviour the 
principles that ga\e character to his life, who 
jKmdered d(*(*ply and long what he had seen and 
tieard, would have founded his conceptiim of his 
Master on the crude notions of an expiring philo- 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus : The author derived his view of Christ's Per- 
son from (’hrist's life and teaching, and his own 
reflexion upon them, guitleii by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. Like St. Paul, he might haA’'e 
expressed these view^ indeiieiidently of any philo- 
sophical system. At tlie same time he recoj^nized 
in the name and concept ion of the Logos a suitable 
vehicle for his own thought, and adopted it accord- 
ingly. In other words, he recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Trutli after which men had 
been thus groping, that there wa Divinity work- 
ing in the world, as the Greek had faintly per- 
ceived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible God, as the Jew had come to feel. 

Very noticeable in connexion with St. John’s 
solution of an enigma which had become more and 
more complicated as time went on, is the contrast 
lietween the firm tread of Scripture and the liesi- 
tating vagaries of the unaided human intellect. 
In the Prologue to this Gos|)el there is a note of 
certainty, of finality, of quiet confidence, and of 
powerful persuasiveness, which is foreign to Alex- 
andrian tneosophist and Jewish Targumist alike. 
The Logos became flesh : in this simple yet mo- 
mentous declaration he conveyed to the world the 
secret of the inner life of the Grodhead as he had 
learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had been so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than any other of the 
Apostles, was capable of being animated by the 
mind of the Master. That which he had seen and 


heard, and which had never faded from his adoring 
consciousness, he announced to men not only as an 
answer to their problems, but also as the redemption 
of their souls. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve- 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
although the Jews had no projier conception of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledge of this that enabled St. John to unbjck 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him on the footing of His 
being at once the Word and the Anointed of God, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the Evangelist's 
account of this glorious gospel is the record that 
‘ he came unto his own, and nis own receive<l him 
not.* It needed the lurid liglit of the cross to show 
the harmony and inseparahleness of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Christ, as combining in 
His own Person everything ascribed to the Logos 
and the Messiah, is made unto us ‘ wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redeni]>tion ’ (1 Co 1**). 

iii. Angelology axd Demonology. — A. 
Angelology. — 1. Tive OT doctrine of angels , — 
There was throughout the East a general ]>elief 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the UT these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between God and man, and acting as the mes- 
sengers and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while superior to that of man, is not purelj^ 
spiritual ; their main function is that of executing 
the Divine behests. They are poetically conceived 
as forming the host of heaven (1 K *22^*'), who praise 
God in the sanctuarj’ above (Ps 148- 150^), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps 103=^’^*), attend Him 
vhen He manifests Himself in His kingly glory 
(I)t 33- ; see Driver, ad loc . ), and form His retinue 
when He ajjpeais for judgment (J1 3'^ Zee 14®). 
The mention of the cajitain of the Lord's host in 
I Jos is too slender a basis for the conclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
as an organized celestial hierarchy in which the 
cherubim and .serai»liim hold tlieir respective ranks. 
Nowhere are the chenibim endowed with independ- 
ent personality ; they are only ideal representa- 
tions, varying according to the conception of the 
writers wiio make mention of them. In like man- 
ner the seraphim of Is 6 seem to be only symbolic 
appearances. There is, however, a verv i)erceptible 
development of angelolog}’ in tlie O'! itself. At 
lir*<t the Loui> God speaks directly to man (Gn 3®) ; 
then He appears to men thiough His messengers, 
>\ho are called ‘sons of Gi.k 1’ (Job P, Ps 29^ 89**). 
We have further the conception of the Angel of the 
Lord, who is in some passages identified with J" 
(Gii IS-*^’, cf. with 19^®), and in others hypostatically 
distinguished from Him (Gn 24^, Zee P-). Whether 
this name is to be aj)pli^ specifically to one angel 
who represents God's presence, or is to be extended 
to any angel with a special commission, remains 
therefore a moot point. The doctrine that Israel 
was led by the angel of J" paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of individuals, which 
some would find in Ps34" 9P^ .although it is doubt- 
ful whether these passages contain niore than a 
poetical expression of trust in a beneficent Provi- 
dence. On the other hand, angels were regarded 
as the instruments of judgment (2 S 24'*, 2 K 19®, 
Ps TS"*®), and even the forces of nature came to be 
personified as God’s messengers (Ps 104^). 

Prior to the Exile, with rare exceptions such as 
Is 6*’®, the prophets do not introduce angels, but 
already in the visions of Ezekiel and Zechaiiah 
they play a prominent part, and the mystic 
number of seven (Ezk 9*^, Zee 4®*'®) possibly points 
to the hierarchical idea which certain^ afterwards 
gained ground (To 12'®, Rev 8*). Ezekiel calls 
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them men ; Zechariah calls them both men and 
messengers. By these prophets special prominence 
is also given to one angel who acts as Instructor or 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprung the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of tlie Christian Church. 
Then, as in modem monastic piety, it appears to 
have arisen from a false conception of God as reign- 
ing in the remote heaven ; angels were employed 
to bridge the gulf that separati^ Him from men. 
Zechariah is the first prophet to recognize different 
orders and ranks among the angels (2®* ■* 3** % 

2. Post -exilic dcvclapment of nngelology on 
Persian line ^. — In the post-exilic period, chiefly 
under the Parsi influences brought to bear upon 
the tlews of the Dispersion, the OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curious and interesting de- 
velopment. Not tliat the Jews adopted wholesale 
the doctrine of Zoroaster either on this or on other 

g oints ; but the inevitable social and religious in- 
uences amid which many of them lived in con- 
tentment and peace, could not but tell on their 
theology. All the more was this the case that 
Zoroastrianism was in the zenith of its prosperitv 
as a religious system, and in many respects indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it influence Jewish thought more 
than in the department of angelology. Men’s 
minds were strongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until Goa was con- 
ceived as governing the world by hosts of these 
‘ intermedia^ beings who concerned themselves 
with the afiairs of men with very various ends. ’ The 
belief in a regularly graded hierarchy of good and 
evil spirits, which characterized the religion of 
Zoroaster, ^gan to be distinctly reflected, at least 
as to its main features, in the Jewish theology of 
the period. The position reached with regard to 
this whole doctrine in the later Judaism was 
apparently the result of the Persian conception 
of pure ueings who surrounded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish belief 
that the angels were the messengers of Jehovah’s 
will. Development of the doctrine on Iranian 
lines w'as facilitated by the general and undefined 
nature of the Heb. angelology. The latter offered 
no bar to the acceptance of an ideal structure 
based upon a common principle ; and the religious 
character of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of being the complete form 
of their own more rudimentary belief. In the 
later Jewish literature, accordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-organized host, w^hose recognized 
chiefs (Dn 10’*) are admitted into God’s immediate 
presence, and form His secret council (Enoch 14**). 
They are seven in number (To 12’®). Three are 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. Gabriel, i.e, *man 
of God,’ whose social function seems to have been 
to communicate Divine revelations (Dn 8’® 9*’, Lk 
!’•) ; Michael, i.e. * who is like God?’ the guardian 
of Israel (Dn 10’** ” 12’, Bar 6^ cf. 1 Th 4’®, Jude*, 
Rev 12^) ; and Raphael, i.e, * God heals,’ whose 
mission it was to cure disease (To 3’^), and to 
present the prayers of the saints before God’s 
throne (To 12’®, cf. Zee 1’*). Three more are men- 
tioned in 2(4) Esdras: Uriel, i.e. ‘God is light’ 
(4’); Jer£MI?:l, i.e. ‘God hurls’ (4**); and Phal- 
TIEL (the S3rriac has Psaltiel, 5 ^).* Who was the 
seventh? Is the silence of the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature on this point merely accidental, or was 
J" Himself reckoned the first of the seven arch- 
angels, as Ormazd was the chief of the seven 
amshaspands^.i On the latter supposition the 
analogy would be complete, but it would have 

*Cf. Enoch 207 (Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, Sariel, 
Gabriel). 

t There are called (1) Vohii-Mand = ‘the good mind’; (2) 
ieha-vahistas; < the hifrhest hollnere’; (8) Khshathra>yairya= 


been alien to all Jewish tradition to compare 
Ormazd or any of the archangels with J". I'e 
them He was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or archan^ls, who were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven amshaspandsy 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host ; 
but they regarded them, their chief included, as 
beings entirely subordinate to J". 

The Persian influence is seen so far in the pro- 
nounced angelology of the Book of Daniel. W hat 
is new here is tTiat angels, who are designated 
‘ watchers ’ In LXX tv is Grecized into efp, 

but Aq. and 83^11111. render iypiiyopos)^ have recog- 
nized princes with particular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels A\ere known by 
proper names. The angel in Jg 13’“’ refuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
ascenderunt in mnnu Israelis ex Bahplone* is 
expressly acknowledged by the Rabbins them- 
selves. It is also taught in Daniel that the 
nations have their own special tutelary sjiirit^, 
who light actively in their l)ehalf (lU’*- *®). Tlii*^ 
identification of particular angels with diflerent 
nations carries us a step further than the inter- 
cession of the angels in Zeehariah’s first vision. 
There is also in Daniel a further development of 
the former prophet's vision of a hierarch^v among 
the angels ; they are classified in categories, of 
Avhich each has particular functions. 

But it is in the Apocr3'i»hal writings that wc 
discern the full strength of the Persian influence. 
The great Books of 8irach and Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say about angels. Judith speaks of 
none, and 1 Mac. refers only once to the destroy- 
ing angel (7^’ ). In Baruch also there is but a single 
reference to the subject (6^). The other liooks, 
and mainl3’ 2 (4) Esdras, Tobit, and 2 Mac., are 
our sources. The most important passage, and 
one which formed the groundwork, so to speak, 
of man3'^ subsequent delineations of man’s relation 
to the spirit-M’orld, is To 12’‘-'’*(cf. Rev 8^) : ‘When 
thou didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law, I 
did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
H0I3" One : and when thou didst bury the dead, I was 
with thee likewise. . . . And now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. 
I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One.’ This passage teaches 
still more clearl3'' than the Books of Zechariah and 
Daniel that there is a distinction of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven w'ho stand in 
the immediate presence of God ; from Lk 1’* and 
Rev 8* we learn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit’s heptarchy. This idea, which Avas prob- 
ably taken from the customs of Oriental palaces, 
where dignitaries were wont to gather round the 
throne, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the relimon of Zoroaster, attains great promi- 
nence in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. In 
spite of the weighty autliority of A. B. DaAddson, 
who obserA^es, ‘ The number seven already appears 
in Ezk 9*, and there is no need to refer it to Persian 
influence’ (art. Angels in vol. i.), it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that the seven amshas- 
pands or princes of light suggested the seven Jewish 
archangels. So "Winer, EWB, art. ‘ Engel ’ ; Ewald. 
HI V. p. 185 ; Nicolas, Des Doctrines Beligieuses den 
Juifs ; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entire scheme of 
the supersensible world elaborated in the Avesta 
became part of the creed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influence is traceable, and while there are 
general points of resemblance in the angelology of 

^ood government’; (4) Spenta-armaiti « ‘meek piety’; (6) 
Haurvatftt == ‘perfection’; (6) Ameret&t « ‘immortality*; 
Ahura*mazda=: ‘ the supreme god hiinrelL* 

* Jems. Talmud, Itdsh-haahdndy p. 56L 
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the two eystems, there is nothing like abflolute 
identity. ^ It is further implied m the passa^ 
under review, that according to their posmion in 
this hierarchy particular functions are performed 
by particular angels. The great business of ‘ the 
seven ’ is to * present the prayers of the saints.’ It 
s^ms to follow from this that the prayers of the 
pious are directed to the angels for this purpose ; 
coniiiare, on the other hand, Rev 22®'^*. Another 
Iwlief, clearly reflected in Tobit, is that some angels 
are charged with the protection of individual men : 

‘ A good angel shall go with him, and his journey 
shall be prospered, and he shall return safe and 
sound ’ (5^^). ‘ Good ’ is here evidently not descrip- 

tive of the angel’s character as opposed to evil 
angels, liut to his office of guardiansmp, in keeping 
with the statement of v.^* ‘God . . . shall prosper 
your journey ; and may his angel go with you.* 
Tlie Israelites thought of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta- 
gonistic. If the idea of angelic guardianship of 
individual men appears at all in the OT (Ps 34’ 
9P*), it docs so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In NT times, on the other hand, this belief 
seems to have been quite current (Ac 12^®). An 
interesting example of its recurrence in modem 
literature is found in Lessing’s Nathan der Weim, 
where Kecha, Nathan’s adopted daughter, is made 
to say — 

*Ich also, ich hab* einen En^el 

Von Aniresicht *u Angesicht ^eseho ; 

Und ineinen Engel.* 

The same idea was extended to nations and armies 
(Dn 12^ 2 Mac 11® 15^). Indeed we find in 2 Mac. 
almost a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (3'-“®^*). 
A somewhat similar tale is told in 10**'*, where 
five such ‘men’ appear, ‘two of them leading on 
the Jews.’ In 15® Judas Maccabaeus is represented 
as praying for ‘ a good angel ’ to terrify the enemy, 
and in v.* the Jews are described as^having been 
‘made exceeding glad by the manifestation of 
God.’ This idea as applied to nations seems to 
underlie the Heb. text followed by the LXX trans- 
lator of Dt 32® ‘The Most High set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the 
angels of God’ (^k '») instead of ‘sons of Israel’ 
'W). Perhaps also Ben Sira may have had 
the angels in view when he wTote ; ‘ For every 
nation he appointed a ruler’ (Sir 17”). 

3. Conception of elemented angels in post -can- 
onical Jeioish literature . — Allusion has already 
been ma^e to the personification of the forces of 
nature in the OT. The same tendency showed 
itself later in the conception of the elemental 
angels. Sir 39®^* speaks of ‘fire and liail, and 
famine and death ; teeth of wild beasts, and 
scorpions and adders’ as ‘spirits {Treupara) that 
are created for vengeance.’ Although these are 
not angels, they are said to rejoice in executing 
God’s commandment, and the language us^ by the 
writer certainly prepared the way for the intro- 
duction into Palestine of the Gr. idea of attributing 
to every separate thing its Salfitar or angel. In 
the Book of Enoch, the sea, the hoar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain, — each has 
its special spirit (60'*®*). This idea is still further 
devmoped in the Book of Jubilees (B.c. 135-105); 
the different elements are represent^ as each con- 
taining a spirit, and this again its angel, so that 
it bec'omes possible to sp^k of the angels of the 
fire -spirit, the wind -spirit, etc. The fullest de- 
velopment, however, of the tendency in question is 
found in the Targums. Thus in that of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hab 3* becomes the angel of death. 
That even abstract conceptions had %eir angels 
bound up with them appears, e,g., from the state- 


ment of the Testament of Benjamin that the souls of 
the virtuous are led by the angel of peace (dTyeXoi 
rijs elpiivrft). 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in- 
fluence of what they saw in the religion of Zoro- 
aster, formulated their doctrine of angels with 
more precision than they had done previously. 
Especially was this the case with regard to these 
points: (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestial hierarchy with seven princes ; 
(2) those angels who acted as intermediaries be- 
tween heaven and earth were designated by proper 
names; (3) the Jews began to follow the custom 
(Avhich, however, was no less Greek than Persian) 
of peopling the whole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit or 
daifiuv ; (4) they formed the conception of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held hy the Essenes and 
by Philo . — That the Jewish angelology had not 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the Christian era is evident from the fact that 
a cardinal point in it, viz. the doctrine propounded 
in the Talmud and the Targums re^rding the 
creation of angels on the second day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent from the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Christian Jewish writ- 
ings. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects (e.g. in the exact 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) 6f the angel- 
ology of the two centuries before Christ, which 
seems to have been a product of popular imamna- 
tion rather than the deliberate teaching of the 
Rabbis. The Palestinian and Babylonian Jew 
w*as, however, (juite satisfied with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link^tween 
him and the Deity, but also afforded the comfort* 
able assurance that in heaven his destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J". It was otherwise with the Jews of Alex- 
andria and the Essenes, who were concerned ^ith 
the speculative rather than the practical, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic pow’ers. By the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels w^as spiritualized into an 
esoteric system, in which the angels w*ere only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
God ; in reality they were descending gi^es of 
being, differing in purity and in power in propor- 
tion to their distance from the First Cause, of 
which they were all emanations. It w*as the 

S rivilege of the initiated to be informed as to the 
istinctive names of this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in which they stood to the 
whole and to one another. Any one admitted to 
their sect had to take an oath that he would 
‘equally preserve’ their peculiar books and the 
names of the anj^els (Jos. BJ II. viii. 7). In all 
this we see the allegorizing and Gnostic tendency 
already at work. 

Philo’s doctrine of angels, although much akin 
to that of the Essenes, bore the peculiar stamp 
of its birthplace. It w'as a Platonized version of 
the ancient Hebrew beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of both the Palestinian 
and the Alexandrian angelology; the diiierences 
in the developed products w^ere due to the fact 
I that in the one case Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Platonic, influences were at w'ork. According to 
I Philo, the angels are incorporeal beings who in- 
! habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars. 

I They are comprehended in two main divisions — 
I the inferior angels, who dwell nearest to the earth 
and are capable of descending into human bodies ; 
and the higher and purer intelligences (X67oi= 
Ideas), whose habitat is the upper regions of the 
air. It is through the latter that God, who as the 
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porfeot Being cannot enter into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni- 
verse. These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only with the Pla- 
tonic Ideas and Stoic Forces, but with the Divinons 
of the Greeks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to execute the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect and direct the souls of good 
men. Among the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme— goodness and might. It must 
be said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con- 
ception of these mediating forces. At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary result of the premises from which he 
starts. As the media by which He works in the 
world His Ideas must be inseparable from God ; 
while at the same time, on the a.ssninption of His 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Denial of angels by the Saddueees. — In certain 
quarters, however, during the post-exilic period 
^e doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. The position of the Samaritans 
is not quite clear, but at all events they had a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect difiered from 
the Saddueees, who maintained that * there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit ’ (Ac 23®). This 
is so far supported by Josephus, who says that 
according to the teaching of the Saddueees the soul 
dies with the body {AnU xviil. i. 4). How much 
does this denial of angels by the Saddueees imply? 
It is possible that they only rejected the oral 
Pharisaic tradition and the d*eveloj»ed angelolugy 
of their day, A\hile accepting the written Scrip- 
tures and a rationalistic interpretation of the 
old angelophanies. Yet they were evidently pure 
materialists, and repudiated the idea of a future 
life. It does seem strange that they should never- 
theless have believed in God ; but their God M as, 
like the deities of Epicureanism, entirely separated 
from the \yorld. In their vieM^ the present life M as 
complete in itself, and man had no future judg- 
ment to face. As adherents of tlie Epicurean 
philosophy, they could not accept either the doc- 
trine 01 a future life, or the JeM inh angelology 
which postulated a spirit-M’orld created by God, 
and judged by Him. 

B. Demonology.— \, The position as reflected 
in the earlier OT literature, — The development in 
demonology is still more marked than that of 
angelology. Among the ancient HebreM’s the 
belief in evil spirits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary description, hardly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the earlier OT literature is ex- 
tremely meagre. Ruins and M^aste places M^ere 
peoplea M'ith M’eird spectres including a 

night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger- 
ous to infants (Is 13®^ 34'*).* Mental disease M^as 
attributed to the malign influence of evil spirits, 
but in such cases the evil spirit is said to have 
proceeded from the Lord (1 S 16'*). As His Pro- 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(IS 2®, Ps TS*®), there was really no place for 
demons vieM’^ed as the source of evil. The shedlm 
of Dt 32'^ and Ps 106'*^, though illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not in OT the noxious spirits M'hich 
they became in the later Judaism, and the story 
of the serpent in Gn 3'"’ is not elsewhere alluded 
to in any pre-exilic writing. If the belief in evil 
spirits can be said to have existed in Israel before 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 

* Although these passages are probably exilic, and coloured 
by Babylonian influence, the mention of Jackals and other 
animals in connexion with the warrants the conclusion 

that demons were supposed to dwell in all those animals which 
haunt the solitary wiu^. 


form which it afterwards assumed. Although 
those interpreters who have detected a personal 
being in Azazel ( = (?) ‘God strengthens,’ Lv 10®) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
receives the one goat and Az&zel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. liistoxy. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the scapegoat 
belongs to post-exilic times. There is no subse- 
quent mention of Azazel in OT, although he re- 
appears in the Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(fallen) angels. Cheyne (‘ Azflzel ’ in Enryr. Bihl , ) 
thinks he M*as ‘ a personal angel substituted for the 
croM'd of se'irim (or earth-demons) to whom the 
people sacrificed ; just as the scapegoat M’as the sub- 
stitute for the sacrificial victims.’ HoMever this 
may be, it is clear that he Mas regarded as in some 
senW antagonistic to J" ; and that the conception 
of him, if not identical M’ith that of Satan, as 
Urigen (r. Cels, vi. 30o) and others have supi>osed, 
M'as at least a ste]> in the direction of that of the 
devil. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler, 
and the Similitiulcs of Enoch. — In the Piologue to 
Job M’e have the first trace of the Satan or Adver- 
sary, i.c. the angel M'hose function it is to act as 
Accuser and to execute G<h1's purposes of judg- 
ment. As a member of Gcni’.s council (1®) he stands 
incontiast to tho!-e angels M’hose ministry is con- 
cerned with errands of nieicy, but M’hile an angel 
of evil he is not in his own nature am evil angel. 
Although showiii" a strong disinclination to lx»- 
lieve in human virtue, lie does not in Joli. as in 
Jude, contend witli God ; he is content to act by 
His peiiniN>ion. But while he is not here rejire- 
sented as an evil spirit, he is yet on the way which 
led later to his lacing so conceived. He ]H‘rform& 
his ta'.k M’ith a too evident relish, and in>tigates 
(ioil against Job (2®). It is still a question among 
cj’itics w hether the Book of Job is pre-exilic, but 
the other OT writings in which the word Satan 
i^ used to denote this minister of God undoubt- 
edly belong to the Jewish period. In Zee S'**’* 
he appears as the pitiless accuser w hom J" repels. 
The cruel and malicious w ay in whic h he exeicises 
his otfice against the brokeii-clow’ii Church of the 
Restoration calls forth the rebuke of Ilivinc grace. 
Here there is an approach to the conccjdiou of him 
as an evil spirit, without his being regarded, bow’- 
ever, as an emlx)diment of all evil ; he is .still (jod's 
servant. In 1 Ch 21' Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the sjiirit 
who stands up against Israel as their enemy. It 
is at his instigation that David numliers the jicople, 
an act ascril>ed in earlier times to J" (2 S 24'). The 
possibility of such an interchange is owning to tlie 
Wt that in either case the angel w’ho tempts David 
is the minister of J". Angels are but the ministers 
of His will. Even to the ‘ lying 8]urit ’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 18-' w’e are not to ascribe an evil character. 
That passage does not prove that at this stage 
evil sjjirits were not only believed in, but viewed 
as having jiOM'er to ‘ possess’ individual men. The 
spirit w ho misled the infatuated Ahab is Jehovah’s 
messenger, and goes forth from His immediate 
presence. In the Satan of Zechariah and the 
Chronicler, then, even more than in that of Job, 
there seems to be some approach to the conception 
of an evil spirit. At the same time he has not yet 
becoine an actual demon. The period was one of 
transition : foreign influences were at work among 
the Pal. and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
beliefs w’ere undergoing a process of transforma- 
tion. Thus in the earlier post-exilic age Satan 
was neither a Heb. angel pure and simple, nor a 
Jewrish demon of the developed type familiar to us 
in NT. Later, in the Simuitudes of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, according to Charles, B.O. 05-80, 
he appears as ruler of the angels whom he has 
made subject to him (54®, cf. Mt 12*"*’). These, 
who are designated Satans, have access to heaven, 
but are subject to the Lord of spirits (40^). Like 
those of Satan in NT, their functions are tempting 
(00*- ®, cf. Mt 4^®^’, Lk 22®), accusing (40^ cf. Rev 
12^®), and punishing (53® cf. 1 Co 5®). It was 
long before Satan came to conceived in Pales- 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils. There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence regarding the existence 
and nature of Satan in the literature of the period 
between the Testaments. He is not mentioned in 
the Ai>ocrypha (Satan being most probably Used in 
Sir 21®’ merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or by Josephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. Under the influ- 
ence of Mazdeism a more concrete form was given 
to floating Semitic superstitions aliout evil spirits. 
Not that this influence went verj" deep, for Persian 
dualism could not seriously aflect Hebrew mono- 
theism. 

is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. Tliis is denied by 
many scholar», e.tf. Oehler, wtio maintains that * the Satan of 
tiie OT is devoid of esHeiitiai cliaracteribtics %ihieh must be pres- 
ent to justify a comparison w ith Ahrimati ’ (OT Theol. ii. p. 291, 
Eiiif. tr.). So also Kenan. Cheyiie thinks it * a matter for argu- 
ment. But wlio can fail to see that the Satan of the Book of 
Revelation is the fellow of Ahnman?* (O/*, p. 282X G. A. 
Smith, while admitting the difficult of tli<‘ question, ranges 
himself on the negate c 8ido(7’/<«j Twelve li.p. S19). 

According to Wellhausen, l)o\\e>er, — who thinkb that ‘the 
influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not so great as Is 
usually assumed,’ — ‘Satan has some relation to old Hebrew con- 
ceptions (1 K xxii.). hut nevertheless is essentialh the product 
of Zoroostrian duali'^m’ (art. ‘Israel’ in Kurtfc. Brit ). Bruce 
suggests that the ilnergence of 1 Oh from 2 S *241, referred 
to above, may ha\e Ix^eii due to a feeling on the parr of the 
C'hromcler, begotten of Iranian intlueni'e, that temptation >%as 
no fit work of God (T’/ve Moral Ordrr oj the IPcoM, p. 03). The 
influence of the I’ersian dualism, iihich re]»resents Ahnman ao 
(he antagonist of Orniazd, may also possiblv be reflected in 
/ *0 3. Here Satan njipeu 1*8 os amiser of Joshua the high pnest, 
s ariding, os was ciistoiiiury upon siudi occasions, at his right 
h ind (Ps 1096). The ndiuke administereil to him exactly coin- 
( des with that of .Iudt<^, \ihere Michael the archangel is said 
to have dispiire<l i^ith him alKUit the burial of Moses. It is, 
however, doubtful ^^hether in Zee. Satan is not used merely in 
the general sense of the Adversary ; the occurrence of ‘the 
article seems to preclude the \ lew that we have here a regular 
profier name os in 1 Ch 2U. In the art. Zoroastrianibii in 
vol. iv., J. H. Moulton, while characterizing as ‘absurd’ the idea 
that Satan was liorrm^ ed from Aiigra Mainj'u, is ready to concede 
that ‘ the ranking of demons and the ele^ ation of one spirit to I 
their head may have been stimulated bv Farsism.’ This writer | 
also allows that ‘the abandonment of earlier ideas, like Az&zel j 
and the serjient' ‘in favour of the •Sat.'in,' is to bcoscribea to 
Persian influence. See, further, art Satan in vol. iv. 

8 . The doctrine of evil in the Apocrypha 

and in the writings of Josephus, — Although the 
Apocrypha say nothing of Satan (unless Wis 
on which see below, refers to him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of dai/idpia or evil spirits. 
Tliese are not angels, nor, apparently, fallen 
angels. They have power to plague and even 
slay men, but can be driven away by fumigation, 
and bound by the angels. Asmodieus is repre- 
sented in To 6^® as teing in love with Sarah, 
daughter of Raguel, and as having killed in succes- 
sion seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
married (3®). The angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the son of Tobit to marry her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the he^ and liver 
of a fish thrown upon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the demon. The smell causes the evil spirit 
to flee into Egypt, where he is bound by Raphael 
(8^'®). If all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have had bodies, and must have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Book of Tobit was evidently acquainted 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per- 
sian demonology, which is reflected in his work, 
althon^ not to the extent of representing the 
demon ns a rival power to that of God. He stops 
K.vrRA VOL . — 19 


short of actual dualism. The author of 1 Mac., 
speaking of the Akra or citadel which was the 
headquarters of the Syrian garrison, describes it as 
‘an evil adversary (fltd/3o\oj) to Israel,’ ».s. ‘an 
adversary or devil in stone ’ ; but this simply re- 
flects the popular conception of the devil as hostile 
to God’s true worshippers. 

Josephus, though sOent as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spints, and we may fairly 
take his views as those current in his time. His 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men aeparted, who enter into the living and kill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance (BJ vn. 
vL 3). The art of exorcizing evil spirits is also 
known to him. By the use of certain incantations, 
and especiall}' by the application to the nostrils of 
the demoniac of a fire-coloured root called barras, 
which grew near the fortress of Machssrus, the 
demon can be ex^jelled. Josephus speaks of this 
08 the discovery of Solomon, and says he saw one 
Eleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion [Ant, 
VIII. ii. 5). He gravely affirms that great care must 
be exercised in the handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. On the soil being 
removed, it may, however, be safely taken by tying 
a dog to it ; as soon as the dog moves, it dies, but 
the jilant has been rendered innocuous [BJ YU. 
vi. 3). 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews , — If the 
Pal. demonology of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem be characterized by an ele- 
ment of triviality, that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. In the 
LXX heathen gods are uniformly demons, and not 
merely nonentities as in the Heb. text. The same 
view is taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
3®-5*, >\lio in his hatred of idolatry charges the 
Israelites with having^ sacrificed to devils and not 
to Go<l (4’). In the Book of Wisdom the subject 
is dealt ith on a higher plane of thought. ‘ God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an 
image of his own proper being ; but by the envy 
of the devil death entered into the w'orld, and they 
that are of his portion make trial thereof’ (2*-***)- 
This is interesting as being the first clear allusion 
in Jewish literature to the narrative of the Fall as 
told in Genesis. It is also a philosophy of the 
history, for it ‘ substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,’ and is, moreover, a tolerably precise^ state- 
ment of the doctrine of original sin. But it is only 
a passing allusion that the writer makes to the 
subject ; he does not return to it, and his views do 
not reappear in other writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews. Philo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spirits as exciting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation of the Fall {de Gig, 4). 
Yet the recurrence of this view in Rev 12’, and its 
acceptance by Christian theologians, show that it 
must have had its advocates. 

5. Pronounced development of demonology in the 
Jewish pseudepigrapha . — In the Jewish pseudepi- 

apha, highly composite works containing many 
iristian elements, and ranging over one or two 
centuries before and after the Christian era, much 
light is thrown upon the development of demon- 
ology. These writings embody a mass of hetero- 
geneous material which had considerable influence 
in shaping NT doctrines, and in no direction is 
this influence more marked than in that of demon- 
ology. The only demon named in the Apc^iypha 
is Asmodaeus (To 3®* '’), but in the pseudepimpha 
we meet with many others. Beliar, probably the 
Belial of 2 Co 6^®, appears in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, in the Sibylline Oracles (2^), 
and in the Ascension of Isaiah (4®) as the Anti- 
christ. The latter work further describes him as 
the ruler of the world (1® 2*), which will be the 
scene of his manifestation (4®). In the Book of 
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Enoch, \rhich seems to embrace all the sumr- 
stitions of the period, a list is ^ven of the chiel of 
the demons to the number of eighteen (6^), and 
another of (evil) * angels* to the number of twenty 
(so the Greek text of 69*), followed by a further 
enumeration of their chiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in wM^ each showed himself 
active. In both instances tlie leader of the demons 
is Semjdxd. No place is given in either of the lists 
(which belong to dilferent sections of the work, and 
ditter considerably from each other) to Asmc^seus, 
or to Sammael, who figures in the Ascension of 
Isaiah as ruling in the firmament along with Beliar 
(4" 7*), and in tne Targum of Jonathan as the angel 
of death (Gn 3^). It was he w'ho tempted Eve 
{Jalkut Shim. ‘Beresh.* 25). As the special foe of 
Israel he was the oounteipart of Michael {Shem 
rahba 18). 

In Enoch 16^ the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will carry on their work of moral 
ruin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg- 
ment (cf. Mt 12***^* and 8** ‘Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time ? *). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn 6** ^ which, however, 
says nothing i^ut a fall of angels, and nothing 
condemnatory of the love shown by the sons of 
the Elohim for the daughters of men. The Heb. 
tradition, w'hich was not without its analogies in 
pagan mythologies, arose naturally enough in an 
age in w'hich no surprise w'as felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between Gkid and men. It is 
not easy to trace the process by which the narra- 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed into 
the legend of the Book of Enoch ; but by the time 
when the LXX translation was made there w'as 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
union of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men. This seems the most natural explanation of 
the curious divergence by which in that translation 
tlie simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
to the representation of the giants as the ofTspring 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it w'ould 
then be an easy enough deduction &om it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelic sanctity. 
M. Nicolas {Des Doctrines Mcliqleuscs des Juijs, 
p. 264 f. ) thinks that the legend ot the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and ascetic Jew's who gathered round the 
temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the high- 
priesthood of Onias iv. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greek, w hereas according 
to Ewald and more recent authorities {e.g. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch, p. 21 f.) it is a Pal. composition 
with a Heb. original. 

C. The Relation of the religious Con- 
sciousness OF OUR Lord to the current 
Beliefs about Angels and Demons.— W e can 
only briefly touch upon this question, as the dis- 
cussion properly belongs to NT theology. 

It is remarkable that Jesus added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own pur]x)ses, 
but He nowhere demands faith in angels as neces- 
sary to discipleship. In tliis respect tK)th Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguisned from the re- 
ligion of Islam. Can we conclude, then, that 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way of 
symbolism? Or does not such a saying as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion : ‘Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I 
say unto you. That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which m in heaven * ? 
( Mt 18^®). Although it is used with a certain TK)elic 
freedom, an angelology is clearly implied in the NT. 


The popular bdief in Satan and demons is no- 
where assailed by our Lord. It may be that this 
did not lie to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
kingdom. But did He accept it ? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the reality of the idea, would 
He have used it so exclusively in figure or parable 
as He has done? Owing to the number of factors 
(anthropological, physiological, psychological, and 
theological) involved, the subject is admittedly 
fuU of difficulty, and it seems equidly perilous 
either to try to explain it away or to dogmatize 
upon it. It comes out strongly in NT writings, 
yet not in such a way, perhaps, as to make it 
possible to formulate any very definite doctrine, 
bchenkel and theologians of his school maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera- 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
belief produced through foreign influences, but 
already more or less given up by the educated 
classes of the period, and that it is therefore no 
peculiar product of the Christian idea. The diffi- 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of casting out demons recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. How are they to be explained ? 
The theologians referred to do so on the Accom- 
modation Theoiy, w'hich men like Pressens4 again 
have always consistently rejected ; others would 
explain them psychologically, and di.ngnose them 
as cases of delirium or insanity ; Schleiermacher 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of a 
dominant w'ill over a crushed spirit ; stricter 
pietists have clung to the literal doctrine of exter- 
nal evil spirits ; Keim has put forward the theory 
that Christ freed an enslaved self - consciousness 
from the morbid disjxisitions engendered by sui>er- 
stition ; Bruce attributes the confession of the 
Messiah by the demoniacs to the prevalence of 
the Messianic hope, and its special sw’ay over 
shattered minds. According to a recent w'riter, 
the demonic possession recorded in NT is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features (1) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
element ; (2) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural element (Alexander, 
Demonic Possesswn in NT, pp. 121, 150). The 
presence of the latter element is the criterion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter- 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Incarnation. In &is w'ay only three typical cases 
occur — those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
9^*^, Lk 11^*) and Gerasa (Mt 8“®^*, Mk 5^®*) and 
the youth at the Transfiguration - hill, and the 
sufierers are regarded as having been the victims 
of epileptic insanity, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy respectively. Interesting and able as is 
this writer's treatment of the subject, he has not 
proved his case, and the last w'ord upon the 

{ iroblem has not yet been spoken. There is per- 
laps no satisfactory middle ground between ‘the 
view that w'hat Christ accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in His attitude to demonic pos- 
session a particular example of Kenosis.’ Three 
things seem clear— (1) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanic mastery over the possessed ; 
(2) He usually reduces the legions of devils com- 
monly believed in to a single &tanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt 12" ll Lk 11**) He speaks about 
the unclean spirit taking w’ith him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself (the question 
arises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels ?) ; (3) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as a 7noral 
one, and so gives to the whole doctrine an ethical 
basis. From this standpoint there is a good deal 
to be said for the ancient view that there is a 
possession bound up with moral obliquity. 

iv. Axthropology. — The developmen b in regard 
to the doctrine of man is not so remarkable. In 
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general we find jnst the OT anthropology in the 
Apocrypha, though it is in some respects stated 
with greater precision and clearness. On one or 
two important points, however, there is a distinct 
deviation from the OT position. 

1 . Payehological nature of man * — ^As to his nature 
and origin, man is a creature of God, consisting of 
soul and IMy. There seems to be no distinction 
made betw^een rveOiua and ; at ail events there 
is no trichotomy. The fullest conception of man’s 
personality is found in the Book of Wisdom ; but, 
although on some other points the phraseology of 
that b^k is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it nowhere 
adopts Plato’s doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, 
15^^ being only an apparent exception. This is the 
more remarkable in that it was the accepted theory 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the 
tenets of Philo Somn* L 22) and of Josephus 
{AnU I. i. 12). But we have here only one instance 
out of several in which the writer shows his inde- 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy ; ho can 
apply it on occasion to the kernel of OT dogma 
with very fruitful results, but he is not its slave. 
His position as to the derivation of the human 
soul 18 that of crentiouism, not traducianism. The 
spiritual ego, wliicli is distinct from the body, 
comes directly from God, and attaches itself to 
the body at birth. But at this point vre meet 
with a real variation from OT doctrine. Our 
author teaches the pre-existence of the human 
fetuil. When good, it enters an undeliled bodj*^ 
(8'***). Some dispute this interpretation of the 
p.assagc, but the influence of Gr. philosophy is 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the further 
statement that the body is only an * earthly frame * 
for the mind (I'oDs, 9”). The soul is temiKjrarily 
lent to the body, which must after a brief space 
restore it and then return to dust (15*). Here the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
abandoned in favour of the Gr. conception of the 
immortality of the soul. Tlie w’riter's ideas of 

i >re-existonce and dualism arc hoiTowed from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines respectively. 
With regard to pre-existence, we may compare the 
discijdes' question in Jn 9^ ‘Who did sin, this man 
or Ills parents, that he was born blind ?* This re- 
mained for long the main prop of the pre-existence 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated 
people must have picked up many * philosophical 
doctiincs which did not seem directly to clash w^itli 
sac'ved religious customs. One of the alternatives 
here is, of course, that possibly the man had sinned 
before his birth. Viewed in the light of the sub- 
sequent remark to the man himself, ‘Thou wast 
altogether bom in sins,’ this seem.s incapable of 
explanation except on the theory that there had 
become visible in this Avay the punishment of sin 
committed in a ])i*e-exi8tent state. The saying is 
probably to be traced to the influence of the 
Essenes, 'who in s]ute of their exclusiveness com- 
manded the reverence of the pojiulace as strict 
moralists, and as a secret order representing the 
occult and mysterious. At all events, it imoTvs 
how deeply foreign views had imprinted them- 
selves on the Jewish theolo^ of the time, and 
that with regard to anthropology as well as other 
doctrines. In the attempt to solve the perennial 
riddle, What is man? the dualistic theory lies 
midway between the two extremes of materialism 
and pantheism. But, while dualism is right as to 
the combination in man’s nature of the animal and 
the spiritual, it settles nothing as to the union of 
those two elements. On this point, indeed, the Gr. 
philosophers, and after them the Gnostics, indulge 
in the wildest spcculabions. Sense is made to take 
the place of sin, and the body is viewed as in itself 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed 
to tiie Divine element in the human spirit. In 


contrast to this the Jewish anthropology as em- 
bodied in the OT taught the creation of man, of 
his body, and his soul, by an act of the Divine 
will (Gn 1" [P] 2^ [J]). I^e-existence is nowhere 
taught in the OT, Ps 139^*, which is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it, being simply a poetic de- 
scription of growth in the womb. That in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era 
the scriptural doctrine was seriously endangered 
from the side of speculative philosophy, is clear 
j^om the Book of Wisdom it^lf. According to 
Langen, the writer does no more than clothe 
genuine Jewish doctrine in a Gr. dress, thereby 
establishing it with a precision corresponding to 
the danger it had to meet; hut, in view of bis 
[Kisition with regard to pre-existence and dualism, 
the statement requires modification. In connexion 
with the latter point it should be noted that if in 
9^^, influenced by the Platonic idea that the body 
is the soul’s prison, the author means that the 
body led man into sin, he ascribes this in another 
passaM to the envy of the devil (2®^). The most 
probable explanation of this divergence appears 
to bo that he was trying to find a via media be- 
tween philosophy and Scripture. 

Although tlie work is considerably under the 
influence of Hellenism, the doctrine of creationism 
is traceable in 4 IMac. (13), where God is spoken of 
as giving their souls to men. The reverse is the 
case with Enoch, and yet trichotomy is taught in 
at least one passage (67*). The expressions of 
Josephus on this subject are vague and even con- 
tradictory {Ant. I. i. 2, BJ VII. viii. 7). His de- 
scription of the soul as a part of godhead {tioipa 
6 €ov) is onl}' his way of affirming its likeness to 
God, and is not to be interpreted pantheistically ; 
it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be- 
tw'een the perishable material body and the im- 
mortal soul. He is at one with Platonic dualism 
in maintaining the unsuitability of the union of 
spirit and matter in one body, and, although he 
nowhere expressly adopts the view of tlie Essenes, 
it is doubtful whether he contemplates a bodilj’^ 
resurrection. The one point upon which he is clear .. 
is that there is a continued personal existence of 
the soul after death. 

2. Original moral condition of man . — According 
to Gn 1-^^*, man was made in the image of God. 
This is the positive foundation on which the later 
Jewish theology bases its view about the moral 
dignity of the human race. But, although the 
phrase is uniformly referi’ed not to physical form 
but to mental and moral characteristics, it is not 
always understood in precisely the same sense. 
According to Sirach, man’s likeness to God con- 
sists in his sovereignty over the rest of creation, 
and in his intellectual endowments, particularly 
in the power to discern good and evil (17^®). In 
Wisdom this resemblance is seen not only in man’s 
dominion over the creatures and in his moral 
direction of the world (9'^), but also in the fact 
that he was created for immortality (2*-®). By 
Philo the Divine image in man is conceived as 
mediated through the Logos. The reasonable 
soul is a transcript of the eternal Word {de Plant. 
Aoe, 5), and it is in the rational element or rods that 
we are to look for the Divine image {de Mund. Opif. 

23), in virtue of which man is a product, not of 
earth but of heaven {elc Plant. Noe, 4). Strangely 
enough, Josephus makes no allusion to the subject. 

3. The immortality of the soul . — In WTisdom the 
idea of a future life is much more prominent than 
in the earlier OT canonical hooks. The old vague 
delineations of Slieol, and intermediate references 
to the realm of the shadow of death, no longer 
sulfice for the cultured Alexandrian. Materialism 
is met by a clear and pointed statement of the 
view that the soul is immortal (2® 3^). The writer 
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of 2 Mac. adopts the same standpoint (G^ 12^*)* 
And if in both books stress is mainly laid upon 
the fact of the future life of the righteous who 
were apparently destroyed by persecution, this 
does not warrant the inference that the writers 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mac 
7“ (cf. Jn 6*) lends no support to this view, and 
the reference to punishment after death implies 
the continued existence of the sinner (12“^*)* 

Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 
was uso accepted by orthodox Pal. Jews. The 
common phrase ' destruction of the ungoiily * must 
be interpreted in the light of those passages in OT 
and Apocryphal books which have in view the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. By the ‘ re- 
moval’ of the godless in Enoch 1^ is meant their 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and 
not their annihilation ; cf. wliich speaks of 

sinners whose * souls will not be slain on the day 
of judgment.’ ‘There are degrees of suffering in 
Sheol. The worst penalty ap^ars to be “the 
slaying of the soul,” but even this did not imply 
annihuation ’ (Charles ; see this writer’s further 
notes on Enoch 99“ 108*). Even in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, which says that the destruction by lire 
of the ungodly will cause them to be as if they 
had not been created (4^), absolute annihilation is 
not intended. 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as 
summed up in Ac 23® (cf. 4®, Mt 22*-®®^*) the anthro- 
pological element is the most important. Their 
aenial of angels was of little conse<^uence compared 
'with their denial of the resurrection. A love for 
Hellenistic worldliness had rendered attractive to 
them the idea that this life is complete in itself, 
that death is no mere shadow but a reality, and 
that a resurrection is not to be thought of. Along 
with the resurrection of the body, the Sadducees 
naturally denied the immortality of the soul. 
They were pure materialists, who made no earnest 
attempt to reach a philosophy of the nature and 
life of the human spirit, and took no account of 
the Scripture fact that the separation of soul and 
body is the punishment of sin. At the opposite 
pole from the Sadducean doctrine Avas the extreme 
spiritualism of the Essenes, who denied the possi- 
bility of a resurrection, but believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. They accepted the Pythagorean 
doctrine that the human soul is derived from the 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body 
IS accidental and necessarily temporal. Its pre- 
existence they regarded as a necessary consequence 
of immortality and the dualistic opposition between 
spirit and matter. The practical effect of these 
views was seen in a rigid txxlily asceticism and in 
an earnest pursuit of moral ideals. Immortality 
and the resurrection both formed part of the creed 
of the Pharisees. Josephus, indeed, says they 
taught the transmigration of the souls of the good, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. But, so 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation 
is really more one of form than of substance, the 
only difference being that in the one case it is 
asserted that the material frame does not remain 
the same, while in the other it is held that every 
soul has its own particular body. It is ouite after 
the manner of Josephus to make a Jew ish doctrine 
as little objectionable as possible to men of other 
rac^, and this may account for his carious con- 
fimion of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection 
with the widely prevalent pagan doctrine of the 
transmipration of souls. The idea of the punish- 
ment of the wicked was certainly not excluded 
from the doctrine of transmigration, although the 
resurrection was frequently spoken of as confined 
to the good. It was conceived only as a resurrec- 
tion to life, in which, of course, the lost had no 
part. What was really but a qualification of the 


resurrection was thus transferred to the resurrec- 
tion itself, and Josephus was at once right and 
'wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good, 
while representing the wicked as delivered up to 
punishment. But in general it is true of this 
Avriter that he has no decided anthropological 
views of his own, and that his pages rellect the 
most diverse opinions upon this subject current in 
the Palestinian Judaism of his time. 

4. The frst sin and its consequences , — In Sirach 
'w^e have exactly the biblical account of tiie Full : 
‘Of tlie woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her w’e all die ’ (25‘**) ; and this may be 
taken as representing the general^ opinion among 
the Jews ot Palestine two centuries j>rior to the 
Cliristion era. As pract i cal reformers, the prophets 
did not concern themselves with religious meta- 
physics ; but during an epoch when the Law was 
the one subject oi study it was inevitable that 
attention should be concentrated ui>on the problem 
which agitated the wliole ancient world — that of 
the origin of evil. And, naturally, the narrative in 
Gn 3 formed the starting-point in this discussion. 
Only gradually >vas the doctrine of original sin 
clearly formulated. In Sir 8® all are indeed said 
to be 'worthy of punishment; but if there be 
transgressors who are ‘a tleceivable seed,’ those 
wdio love and fear the Lord are ‘an honourable 
plant’ (lO***). The writer of AVistlom says, ‘By 
the envy of the devil death entered into the 
w'orld, and they that are of his portion make trial 
thereof’ (2-'*). This speculative treatment of the 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis in no way alters 
its content. The language clearly implies the 
doctrine of original sin, which, hoAvever, is not 
conceived as inconsistent with a certain predis- 
position towards good (8'®). That this goodness, 
on the other hand, is in any case not absolute, is 
show'n by the writer’s statement that apart from 
Divine aid he could not possess w’isdoin (8^M« 

In Enoch the eating of the tree of knowledge is 
treated as the source of a radical moral and 
spiritual transformation in man, which showed 
itself in his instant recognition of the impropriety 
of being naked. It earned death with it also, not 
as a punishment but as a natural consequence 
(69“). Although Dillmann would read this into 
108“, it is doubtful w hether the book knows any- 
thing of a natural bias of all men towards evil. 
The question of original sin is scarcely in the view 
of the writer, w'hose concern is rather to explain 
the great moral difference in men. This he attri- 
butes to an initial difference of natural disposition. 
Philo treats the narrative of the Fall allegorically. 
Man represents the spiritual, w'oman the physical, 
side of our being. By teaching man to exchange 
the celestial for the terrestrial life, woman was 
the cause of the first sin {de Mund, Opif, 53 ff.). 
Through his descent into a sensible body, the first 
man caused the most evil consequences to his 
whole posterity. Sense as such being evil, sin is 
inborn with human nature {de Vita Mosis, iL 157). 
Josephus (Ant. I. i. 2-4) gives a sort of alle- 
gorizing version of the biblical account of the 
Fall. By eating the forbidden fruit our first 
parents attained the height of knowledge, but 
it proved their destruction. Their punishment is 
made to consist in labour and adversity, in the 
swift advance of old age and the near prospect of 
death. Of an original ^mortality nothms^ said. 
In a somewhat embellished account of the Ureation 
the Book of Jubilees takes co^izance of Adam’s 
sin, and represents it as involving his expulsion 
from Paradise, with other attendant penalties. 
But it goes no further. It declares neither that 
death is the conseouence of sin, nor that Adam’s 
transgression resulted in the depravity of the 
race. 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish post-exilio 
tradition no clear views had been formulated on 
\ lie subject of anthropology. A certain degree of 
latitude prevailed alike as regards the philosophical 
conception of the constitution of man and the 
tlieological position as to the original condition 
of our race. In particular, no doctrine of original 
tin had, for the most part, been arrived at. With 
tome exceptions, however, — notably that of Jose- 
phus, — the recognized necessity of death was con- 
nected with the fall of our first parents. Yet, 
curiously enough, this was usually considered a 
distinct gain, inasmuch as throuj^^h the first sin 
man had audaciously^ possessed himself of know- 
ledge divinely prohibited. In other words, he had 
sinned to his own advantage. So that in this par- 
ticular, as Langen points out, ‘pre-Christian tra- 
dition agrees rather with the Prometheus -myth 
than with the biblical account* (/.<?. p. 365). 

In 2 (4) Esdras we meet with the doctrine of 
original sin in a highly developed form. Already 
in the angel Uriel’s promise to teach him * where- 
fore the heart is wicked * (4^), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several jiassages lie gives to it a distinct and 
definite answer. The sins of Israel are fruits of 
the first fall (3®^^*)* So also in it is said, ‘A 
grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time ! and how 
much sliall it yet bring forth until the time of 
threshing come ! ’ As in our nature the evil far 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outnumber 
the sa^ed (7*^ 8“ 9^®). In view of the i)e».suiiistic 
tone of the writer, it would not be safe to infer 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the 
period, altliough in days of troublous events it was 
doubtless shared by many. The clement of truth 
underlying his morbid presentation is that empha- 
sized fcy our Lord, viz. tliat relatively few enter 
in at the strait gate. This is quite* in keeping 
with the strict demands of OT morality, in m liich 
the writer finds a point of contact for his doctrine 
of original sin. He gives clear expression, how- 
ever, to what >\as only obscundv wrapped up in 
ffewish tradition. But in his handling of this 
doctrine he does not confine himself to abstract 
thcoi'Y ; he approaches the problem also from the 
jiractical side. With the deep feeling of a soul 
crushed by the curse of sin he cries out, ‘ O thou 
Adam, what hast thou done ? for though it was 
thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen on thee 
alone, hut upon all of us that come of thee ’ (7'“’). 
Although the writer’s views are coloured by Cliris- 
tian infiuence, that influence is only a rellex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and no propagator 
of Christianity. His work is essentiahy Jewish, 
and its aim is to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention tliau the appropria- 
tion of foreign matter, yet it was inevitable that 
expressions forged in the heat of the conflict 
attending the early development of Christian 
doctrine should have appealed to his susceptible 
spirit. On its austerer side Christianity minis- 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. In its 
milder aspects it ^ seems to have awakened no 
answering echo within him. What, consciously 
or unconsciously, impressed him was its delinea- 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sinfulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of God, of the 
human heart as naturally wicked, and of the com- 
paratively small number of the saved. Yet he is 
so far from denying the possibility of salvation 
that he even specifies what is necessary in order 
to find it, viz. works and faith (9’ 13“). As the 
thought already appears in Gn 15®, there is no 
need to ascribe the expression to the influence of 
St. James. 


6. Free taill and foreordination , — The OT clearly 
affirms, on the one hand, the doctrine of Divine 
providence and foreordination, and, on the other, 
the freedom of the human will. All the later 
Jewish wTitings take the same position with 
regard to man’s moral liberty. According to 
Wisdom, God is found of such as seek Him in 
singleness of heart Wisdom is attainable 

by nim who loves her and will diligently pursue 
her (6^*- “). ‘ For her true beginning is desire 

of discipline; and the care for discipline is love 
of her; and love of her is observance of her 
laws; and to give heed to her laws confirmeth 
incorruption ; and incorruption bringeth near unto 
God; BO then desire of wisdom promoteth to a 
kingdom* Thus along the entire line of 

the sours moral development the way lies open to 
man. Owing to innate wickedness he cannot 
I tread this path without Divine help (8-^) ; but for 
' this he can pray (7^), and it will be given him if he 
show’s himself worthy of it (l^*), and does not 
court death by unrighteous w’ords and deeds 
( 112 . ittj Tq same etiect is the teaching of 
I Sirach. The Lord ‘show’ed men good and evil* 
I (17^), and ‘left him in the hand of his own 
counsel* (15^^). ‘Before man is life and death; 
and w’hichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him * 
I (15^^). It IS noteworthy that, in thus affirming 
j man’s power to distinguish between good and evil, 

; the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
I (15*‘«^). As he would never have controverted an 
I unknown theory, the doctrine of predestination 
, must have had its exponents in Jewish ciicles. 

Free will in man, it was held, could not consist 
' w ith God’s government of the w’orld. Providence 
meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
agent in the hand of God. This is the point of 
view against W’hich Ben Sira directs his polemic ; 
I and, although we cannot tell w^ith what Pal. school 
, he w’as specially identified, it is evident that during 
this period theological questions were keenly de- 
' bated. In view^ of the full recognition of human 
! freedom, and in opposition to Sadducean rational- 
' ism, sjiecial stress w’as laid in some quarters 
i the heavenly ordering of earthly things. This 
I thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
i figure of a heavenly book or heavenly tables, in 
which was set down the whole course oi events as 
these would unfold themselves in actual history. 
The idea of a book of life is not foreign to the 
OT (Ex 3-2-’’-, Ps 69*-“), but it w’as more freely 
emphtyed in the later literature; cf. e.g. Enoch 
194^ 47^. In the Book of Jubilees sins are 

said to be written in the eternal books which are 
liefore the Loul (39®); wiiile Abraham and Levi 
are W’litten down as just in the tables of heaven 
j (UP 30“’®). The same idea occurs in Dn 10‘‘®l It 
corresponds to the Platonic world of Ideas or 
Divine w’orld-plan, and seems to "have been the 
Jew ish expedient for retaining the old doctrine of 
Divine providence in the face of Hellenism. Philo 
finds the distinctive nature of man and the most 
direct consequence of his likeness to God in the 
faculty of self-determination. The moral liberty 
belonging to the rational element in man is the 
very condition of virtue. By a spontaneous act of 
will man can choose to practise good or evil, and 
so arrive at honour or condemnation. His destiny 
is thus in his owm hands. According to Josephus, 
the chief ditference between the three leading 
Jewish sects was connected with the question of 
liuman freedom ; but, except as adherents of one 
or other of these, men seem to have troubled 
themselves little about the relation to each other 
of the two factors of human liberty and Divine 
irearrangement. The peculiar use of elftapfjt^ni 
or $€6s attords an example of Josephus’ liking for 
Hellenistic terms as a medium for the expression 
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of Jewish ideas (Ani. xm, v. 9, xvm. L 3 ; RJn. 
iii. 1). 

6. Ethics , — In the sphere of morals the vital 
question must ever be, What is sin, and what is 
virtue? According to OT ideas, sin consists in 
deviation from the law of Gk>d, and virtue in the 
observance of that law. But for the most part 
tlie OT is content with laying down general prin- 
cijiles, leaving men to apply these to their own 
special circumstances in accordance with tiieir 
individual judgment. In post-exilic Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments differing on 
opposite sides from the OT position. The one is 
that of Pharisaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the literal observance of 
positive precepts ; the other is that identified with 
the Alexandrian school, according to which the 
principal importance is attaclied, not to the out- 
ward act itself but to the sentiment inspiring it. 

(1) Palestinian Jews based their ethical system 
on the Mosaic law, which is not a philosophy but 
a revelation. It does not deal with the general 
conditions of moral existence as such, but with 
the particular conditions that obtained in Israel. 
Naturally, therefore, the scribes were not philo- 
sophers ; they were interpreters of the sacred Law. 
Por Ezra and his coadjutors this formed the unique 
standard, not only of religion and morals but also 
of economics and politics. Every department of 
life was regulated by it. No distinction was made 
between the ceremonial and the moral ; Sabbath 
observance and rules about food were enjoined by 
the same law that commanded the love of God and 
just dealing towards men. National law and not 
conscience w-as the recognized norm of morality, 
which thus became synonymous with jurispru- 
dence. In point of fact, the practice of well-doing 
was often dictated by the love of good for its own 
sake (To 4’^*, Sir 4*** etc.), but in theory morality 
was simply a matter of mechanical obedience to 
legalistic prescriptions. This conception of ethics 
led to the Law being develoiied in quite a wrong 
direction. Every biblical commandment was sur- 
rounded by a network of petty regulations. No 
allowance was made for changing circumstances ; 
full obedience to the Law in aU its particulars was 
inexorably demanded of every Jew. To the pre- 
ci^ts of the Written Law were added those of the 
ELodakha or Traditional Law, which was handed 
down as a sacred trust from generation to genera- 
tion, and ultimately embodied in the Talmud. It 
took centuries for the Oral Law to reach its com- 
pleted form, but its birth dates from the restora- 
tion of Israel under Ezra and Nehemiah. An 
attempt was thus made to bring every conceivable 
case within the scope of the Law, and with merci- 
less logic to regulate the whole of human conduct 
by strict rule of thumb. Legal details were multi- 
plied until religion became a trade, and life an 
intolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons. The voice of conscience was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral- 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
rules. Hence our Lord’s accusation against the 
Pharisees, that by their traditions they made void 
the Law. Not that in Palestinian ethics the inner 
motive was absolutely disregarded. The litera- 
ture of the period recommends the practice of the 
Law out of respect to God who gave it (To 1“ 4“^* 
etc.) ; and, from the eflbrts made in the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. to crush out the modified spiritualism 
represented by Sirach and the school of Gamaliel 
and Hillel, we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisaic aflirmation of the merit of works met 
witn considenible opposition at an earlier date. 
Liberalism disappear^ only when the observance 
of the Ceremonial Law became the one safeguard 
of Israel’s nationality. Yet there is no doubt tliat 


extemalism held the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. 

A conspicuous example of legalistic Judaism is 
furnished in connexion with tlie observance of the 
Sabbath (see vol. iv. p. 320'*). No fewer than 
39 species of servile work ore forbidden on that 
day, and each of these includes numerous par- 
ticulars. To observe scrupulously the prescribed 
rules about food is viewed as morally meritorious 
(Dn 2“f*, Jth 8® etc.). From the Jays of Noah 
downwards, the eating of blood seems to have 
been considered criminal. In Enoch 4® the giants 
are depicted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
of this enormity. The Book of Jubilees fdso 
attaches much importance to this prohibition. 
* Eat no blood whatever . . . that thou mayest be 
preserved from all evil* (21®* This appears to 
be a superstitious gloss upon the biblical statement, 
‘the blood is the life’ (Lv 17“). At all events, 
it shows us that an ethical significance was given 
to mere externalities having none. Almsgiving is 
represented as purging away all sin (To 12® 14“). 
This error as to the value of good works passed 
over into Chiistianity with Jewish Christians, and 
formed the subject ot St. Paul’s great controversy. 
In the special religious conditions of the Jews this 
mechanical and minute system of ethics was per- 
haps inevitable. It seems to be a law of religious 
history that all written tradition gives rise to an 
oral tradition, and that the latter always claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is Uiis the case 
where, as in Mosaism, written tradition is at once 
a religion and a revelation (Nicolas, Des Doctrines 
Beligkuscs des Juifs, p. 381). Church history 
shows that even (otficial) Christianity has not 
always refrained from lording it over the con- 
science in matters of detail not included vvithin 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected w*ith the value attached to good work-* 
was the exclusiveness w hich di&tinguislied the Pal 
Jews of this period. It was no longer tlndr birth 
only that marked them oil* from other nations ; in 
virtue of their observance of the Law they occu- 
pied a position of supeiiority over ‘ sinners of the 
Gentiles’ (Gal 2'®). The strength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealousy afterwards s.ho\Mi by 
Jewish Chri'jtians towards their brethren of pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all Mich should 
at least i»erform the obligations of inosclytes. The 
misapprehension a^ to the nature ot sin on the part 
of orthodox Judaism led naturally to a wrong view 
regarding absolution Lrom sin. In this connexion 
there was apparently no thought of a moral re- 
newal of the heart. To judge from the attitude of 
later Rabbinism, it was all a question of calcula- 
tion. Sin could be atoned for by coiinterbalaiicing 
good works ; and if a man’s good deeds exceeded 
hb evil deeds, then he was both morally good, and 
would stand in the judgment. But evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the period room 
was found for the conception that a soul may reach 
a point in sin which constitutes a state of moral 
banishment from Gk>d. According to Jubilees 
(203. 31^^ Esau committed ‘ a sin unto death ’ in re- 
nouncing the yoke of his brother, while 2 (4) Es 
7®® speaks of ‘ works that bring death,’ i,e. for 
which, on earth at least, there is no forgiveness. 

With regard to retribution, the Pal. Apociypha 
strongly maintain that a holy life will bring 
happiness, and that the wicked will meet with 
mij^ortune and punishment (Sir 35^^ 28^). The 
writers mostly confine their view to the present 
life. Tobil joins with Sirach in laymg great street 
on almsgiving as a means of securing the Divine 
favour, but only, it would seem, with reference to 
this life ; though in one passage he speaks of death 
as more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
be released from distress that he may * go to the 
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everlasting place’ (3*). Futoie letrilmtion, how- 
ever, is also taught (Jth 16”, 2 Mac 7^, 2 (4) Es | 

(2) The moriJ ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
reflect a different and, in one respect at least, 
more scriptural atmosphere. Moral worth is de- 
termined, not the measure of obedience to 
l)ositive prescription but by the inner purpose of 
the heart. The spirit of the Law is not subordi- 
nated to the letter. Morality is a quality of soul 
(Wis 1^ 6^®), and has its roots in fellowanip with 
God (15®). Wisdom, wliich has its source in the 
four cardinal (Platonic) virtues— soberness, under- 
standing, righteousness, and courage (8^)— corre- 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Paul desig- 
nates faith. ‘ To be acquainted with thee is perfect 
righteousness, and to know thy dominion is the root 
of immortality’ (15*). Accordmg to Philo, religious 
reverence is the source of virtue, and the perfect 
law is the disinterested love of the good for its own 
sake. 

Hilt, if the Alexandrian ethics coincides with OT 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the heart s 
intention, it deviates from the scriptural p<isition 
in virtually setting aside the practice of the Mosaic 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inci- 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the immrtance 
of prayer (16-'^), and ii|)on the word of God as the 
true nourishment of the soul (16®®). Philo expressly 
teaches that God takes no pleasure in sacrifices, 
]>ut is jdeased only with purity of heart {de Victim, 
(tjf't'r. 3). The virtuous soul is His temple, and its 
homage the true offering. So far he may be said 
to antici[>ate the spirit of Christianity. But in 
oi)i»osing the mechanical moralitj’ of the Pal. 
.schools the Alexandrians fell into an unhealthy 
spiritualism. The writer of Wi.sdom shows a dis- 
tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
body is the enemy of the soul, upon which it acts 
as a heavy drag *(9”), and celibacy is better than 
the anxious lot of him whose children are only too 
likely to be given to wickedness (3'®®^* 4^). Philo 
goes still further, and allegorically reduces all the ! 
positive precepts of the OT to the one idea of over- 
coming sense b 3 ’ the life of the spirit. It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the oonds that bind 
the siiirit to tlie material frame in which it is im- 
prisoned {(Jr, MUjrat. Abr. 1). Although the appli- 
cation of this general principle frequently coincides 
wit h OT precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 
j»ositive teaching of revelation. That there is no 
fundamental agreement is shown by the difierence 
l>etween the I’hilonic and OT conceptions of sin. 
According to OT revelation, the sinner s restora- 
tion may be effected by his penitent return to God ; 
in Philo’s sj'^stem there is no healing for the soul 
that has deli lierately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosopliist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousiiess in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes account 
only of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. This writer's ascetic bias is so 
far correct e<i by his declaration that the care of 
the soul and devotion to God should not render 
us oblivious to our duties towards our fellow-men 
{de Decod. 22). 

In contrast to the Palestinians, the Alexandrian 
Jews applied the idea of retribution to the future as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom clearly teaches 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3'®*)- The Day of Judgment is expressly men- 
tioned (3^*^®). The terrors of an evfl conscience 
and the thought of future condemnation are jointly 
set forth in 17“. In 19^ the hardening of Pharaoh^s 
heart is represented as a necessary doom, quite 
after the analogy of the Greek Nemesis, 

Another distinctive note of the Alexandrian 
ethics is its universalistic tendency. According to 


Wisdom the peculiar advantage of the Jew con- 
sists, not in his birth but in ms possession of the 
knowledge of God. Pagans are sinners, not because 
they are not of Abraham’s race but because they 
are without the knowledge of the true God (13®®*). 
It is from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the source of evil and the corruption of life 
(14“). Philo departs even more emphatically than 
Wisdom from the Jewish particularism taught in 
Palestine. All men are brethren, similarly organ- 
ized and endowed ; before all is set the same task 
of emancipatinf' the soul from the bondage of the 
body. Slavery is the neatest of all evils, and virtue 
consists in obeying ^e voice of conscience. It is 
the mission of the Israelites to be the priests and 
prophets of the whole human race, and herein lies 
their privilege. But in order to accomplish this 
momentous task they must have a true spiritual 
understanding of their Law, i.e. they must oecome 
philosophers. This extreme spiritualism was due 
partly to the influence of Greek philosophy, and 
partly to the distance of the Alexandrian Jews 
from Palestine. Equally shut off from contact 
with the schools of the home land, and from the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal- 
ized their religion. 

^ 7. Christian doctrine gave final shape and prt- 
cision to the Jewish anthropology ^ and threw a 
flood of light upon the obscurities of a period un- 
rivalled for religious wavering and confusion. To 
many things in the current theological teaching 
Chri'st gave His assent ; with regard to others He 
set men upon the right track ; others still He re- 
jected or 8up{)lanted by positive doctrine of a 
contrary character. To a large extent this was 
done through tiie use of well-known ideas and 
expressions. The words of Jesus with reference to 
unj«irdonable sin (Mt 12®^*^^ ii ; cf. 1 Jn 5“, He 6®®*) 
probably reflect a phraseology familiar to the 
Judaism of the age. A propos of this example, 
Langen suggestively remarks that the key to 
many theological difficulties of NT passages lies 
in approaching them from the standpoint of their 
historical connexion {Judenthum, p. 381). With- 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doc- 
trine introduces light and definiteness into the well- 
nigh cliaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distinguishes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato’s doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the Pythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. It teaches, 
further, that there is a personal future life for 
man, a resurrection to life, but also to judgment. 
In St. Paul’s Epistles we have the facts of redemp- 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and raised to a definite system. 
Sin, death, and grace appear in their true signifi- 
cance and connexion. On the one hand, we have 
the loftiest ideal towards which to strive in our 
moral and spiritual growth and development, and 
on the other the Almightj* Mill working from 
etemitj’' towards the fullilment of His purposes 
(Ko 8). While not showing how the tM*o doctrines 
can held in combination without neutralizing 
each other, it teaches both free will and an over- 
ruling I^ovidence. Finally, Christian ethics neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, nor minimizes 
the imimrtance of the external act. It teaches 
that, while the moral quality of an action is deter- 
mined by the inner motive, its outw'ard manifesta- 
tion is also w’orthy of praise or blame (Mk 14®). 

V. The Messianic Hope. — 1. Meaning of the 
expression. word Messiah (Heb. Gr. 

Xpurros) means * anointed,’ and b used most fre- 
quently in OT of the theocratic king of Israel 
(1 S 12® etc.), but with a specbl significance when 
applied to David and his descendants (Ps 18®* 
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In Dn 9^ the reference is apparentlj to 
Cyrus (cf. Is 45*). The title does not occur either 
in the Apocrypha or in the Apocalyptic literature 
written during the last century and a half B.C. 
In the latter especially there are undoubtedly 
Messianic passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the s^’iii- 
bolical. The earliest extant instance of its dis- 
tinctive use as a technical form is found in the 
anti • Sadducean Psalms of Solomon (17*® 18®*®), 
composed c. 140 B.c. It may be noted here also 
that the expression * Messianic ho^’ is not free 
from a certain ambiguity, seeing tnat under this 
title are frequently comprehended two things 
which should oe carefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Messianic era, and the expecta- 
tion of the Messianic kinq. In tracing the develop- 
nnent of the Messianic idea in Israel it is necessary 
*io keep in view the fact that many Prophetic and 
Apocalyptic writers w'ho look forward confidently 
to a glorious future for the nation entertain no 
expectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong belief in the restoration of their 
K ational prestige as J ehovah’s chosen people. After 
purifying the nation by discipline, He would bestow 
upon them all that heart could wish. This faith, 
already preached bv the prophets of the 8th cent. 
B.C., tliey firmly held apart from and prior to the 
notion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
of the Messiah. In certain sections of Judaism 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex- 
wider hope was never 

prophets Amos, Hosea, 
Sion to Messianic ho[>es 
for Israel and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they predict is the revived glory 
of the Davidic house (Am 9**^-) and the return of 
the children of Israel (Hos 3''). Nor does Zeph- 
aniah, in deleting the ha[)])y future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Israel and the 
nations introduce at all the figure of Messiah. 
Jeremiah announces the coming of a king of David’s 
line, but seems to think of a succession of them 
( 17^8 22 ^ 33**-*") ; and Obadiah (v.^) speaks of a 
plurality of saviours on Mount Zion. The same 
thought appears to be implied in Ezk 43’ 45“-, 
and elsewhere tliis prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referring to him as the ‘ shepherd ’ of Israel 
and ‘tiieir prince for ever.’ In Isaiah, Micah, 
and Zechariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianic expectation. These 
prophets do not confine the blessing to their own 
nation, and clearly brin^ forward the person of a 
particular descendfant of David (Is 7^*'*® 9®'*, Mic 
Zee 9® 14®). The terms in which this king is 
described perfectly fit the character of the Messiah 
as that came to be recognized in Jewish theology. 

3. Th& Messianic idea in the Apocrypha , — While 
confidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha afford but few materials for the con- 
struction of the doctrine of the Messiah. Baruch, 
Tobit, and Sirach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the Maccabee 
revival. Baruch comforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro- 
sperity as a united people ‘ gathered together by 
the word of the Holy One’ (4®*®). There is no 
Mediator known to Ilamch as accomplishing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 
passage (3'®'’*) as a prophecy of the Incarnation ; 
but the words ‘aftenvard dfid she (AV ‘he’) ap- 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men’ 
are more properly regarded as a personification of 
Wisdom. Tobit’s point of view is somewhat dif- 
terent. He predict^ the same happiness for Israel, 
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and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the 'worship of the Lord God. 
But he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob- 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con- 
version to Judaism (13®* Ben Sira knows 

no more of a personal Messiah than either Baruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorious future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great sobriety. He recalls the pro- 
mises made by God to Abraham and to David 
(44-* 45-® 47**), and looks for the return of the 
scattered Jews, for the punishment of their op- 
pressors (30*®*’*), and for the breaking of ‘the 
sceptres of the unrighteous’ (35*®). In spite of a 
dmi Messianic expectation in 44-50 that is in no 
special way connected witli an individual Mes^^iah, 
his real interest is in the perpetuity of the I>rael- 
itish people. ‘ The days of Israel,’ he says, ‘ are 
inininierable ’ (37*®), and ‘ their glory shall not be 
blotted out’ (44**). The only other passage we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
be of later origin on account of the great contrast 
it hears to the prevailing doctrine of the hook, viz. 
48*®*'. This passage, wliich recalls the closing lines 
of the prophecy of Mahiclii, speaks of Klij.ali lo- 
turning at the inauguratioii of the Messianic king- 
dom, and that in such a way as to seem to imply 
that the author had hopes of living to see it ^1. 
But the Gr. text is obscure, and it is certainly not 
safe to conclude that he s(>eak.-> of a future life. 

* From the little and in part doubtful evidence 
that remains to us, it would seem that in the 
period between the Captivity and the rise of the 
Maecahee.^ the Me^sianic hope resolved itself into 
vague anticipations of a glorious and happy future, 
in which the presence of God would he moVe mani- 
fest, but of which a Messiah would form no e'^^en- 
tial feature’ (Drummond. Jewish Mcs'iiahy p. Ibh). 
This is exactly the jiositioii of those modern .Jew*s 
who say the" Mesbiah is not a person, hut an 
epoch. 

In 1 Mac. three passages have been singled out 
for discusMon in this connexion: — (1) *I)a\id for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever ’ {*2^’). These words are jmt into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that tlie 
writer, without ascribing this ex|>ectation to the 
priest of Mod in, contemplated the restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom throu"h the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) ‘ They pidled down the (dese- 
crated) altar, and laid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prm»het to give an answer concern- 
ing them ’ (4^*®). There is here certainly no s|)ecific 
reference to the Messiah. (3) ‘The Jews and 
priests w'^ere well pleased that Simon should be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet’ (14®*). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult to 
identify the ‘prophet’ in question with the Mes- 
siah, ‘ the allusion nia^'^ still fairly be regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
“faithful prophet” first appeared in Christ* 
(Canib. Bible, ad loc.). In 2 Mac. there is only 
one passage of Messianic import — ‘In God have 
we hope, that he will quickly have mercy upon ns, 
and gather us together out of all the earth into 
the holy place’ (*2'*^). The use of ‘ quickly’ seems 
to imply the expectation of the near apjiroach 
of the Messianic kingdom. There is nothing 
in Judith beyond the mention of ‘the Day of 
Judgment,’ when the Lord Almighty will take 
vengeance on the enemies of Israel (16*’). 

In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon likewise 
we meet with little that can claim to be directly 
Messianic. We have the same belief expressed as 
to the punishment of the enemies of God’s people, 
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Mid tlie elevation of the latter to a position of 
Bupremaci^, but all in very general terms (3^ 5). 
There is just one pasKage— 2“"*® — ^whioh has been 
often reckoned to be Messianic. It describes the 
suffering of the lighteous at the hands of the 
ungodly, here and there in such language as 
makes it very natural to interpret it of the Mes- 
siah. Most jirobubly, however, it is Israel as a 
nation that is spoken of here ; and many of the 
expressions are to be applied rather to the present 
than to tlie future. In 16^^ and other passages 
Israel is called 6 dlxatos. Besides, some of the 
things said stureely admit of Messianic applica- 
tion, e.g. * Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,* 
‘ He is grievous unto us even to behold,* ‘ We 
were accounted of him as base metal.’ These 
expressions all point to national enmities. More- 
over, the ne.xt chapter proceeds to speak of the 
righteous in the aggregate. It is inconceivable 
that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 
own mind, this writer would not have brought it 
forward in an unmistakable way in his references 
to the glorious kingdom awaiting the godly (5^®). 
At the same time it may be conceded to Ewald 
that ‘this work should, ... in consideration of 
its cential idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Meftsiaiiic productions* (Hist. v. p. 
484). 

Witli the exception of the material supplied by 
2 (4) Esdras, w Inch is dealt with below, this sum^H 
up what the .\pociy’pha <‘ontain with regard to 
the doctrine of the Me.ssi;ili ; and certainly it is 
impossible to claim anything in the way of de- 
velopment here. Indeed, ‘ in the post- Exilian time 
the limitation of Messianic apprehension to OT 
forms becomes again much greater than with 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah * (Riehin, Messianw 
Prophecy^ p. 231). 

4. Transformation of Messianic hopes into Apoca- 
liffitic itleas . — In the post-exilic period the ancient 
Messianic promises gradually assumed anew aspect. 
The Apocalyptic of the Messiah-liope 

ap])ears for the nrst time in the Book of Daniel, 
which seems to have formed the model of most of 
the .subsequent literature hearing this name. The 
work dates from the Maccabs?an struggle against 
the tyrannical attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(the ‘little horn ’ of ch. 7) to suppress Judaism by 
force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 
Jewish people. This it seeks to do by pointing 
them to the splendid example of religious con- 
stancy set by the heroes of a former a^e (1-6), and 
to the glorious destiny awaiting them in the future 
(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 
the victorious estabUshnient of the Avorship of Z" 
under a Davidic prince, but Avith a Avealth ot detail 
tiiat is new, and Avith a reference of the facts to 
the history of the four great nations which in 
succession ruled the world. The kingdom of God 
is represented as the fifth and last monarchy 
(2^'*)» the final consummation of the Divine pur- 
pose to Avliich the whole series of revolutions, 
political and religious, consecutively lead up. It 
Avill be preceded by the Abomination of Desolation 
(pa? 22“), the culminating jioint in the career of the 
transm'essors (8^). This Avill continue for a fixed 
period, and then the last and vilest of the heathen 
powers Avill be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transfer the dominion 
to His saints (7^®). The glorious deliverance Avill 
be si^alized by a 2 >artial resurrection of the dead, 
of whom some shall rise to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt (12-). So 
shall be inaugurated the Messiah’s kingdom, Avhich 
shall extend to all nations and never 1^ destroyed 
(7^^). Some think there is here no trace of the 
Messiah, and that the person in human form who 
appears in the vision of Dn 7 is merely the per- 


sonification of Israel, as the four animals are 
the personification of the four empires ; hut the 
majority of scholars ascribe to him a supernatural 
character (cf. article Sox OF Man in vol. iv. 
p. 583 f.}. In any case, the Messianic idea ap- 
pears here in a more precise form than in Sirach. 
Instead of vague predictions of a f'^osperons 
future, there is a aefinite date assigned to the 
doAvnfall of Israel’s enemies, and to the assump- 
tion by the chosen 2 >eople of universal dominion. 
Those AA'ho have fallen victims to persecution Avill 
not be without their reward ; they will be raised 
up to share in the glories of the Messianic era. 

Subsequent Apocalyptic writers follow the Book 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with tlie general development of human hi.story, 
although they differ from it and from one another 
in their mode of mapping it out. Sometimes it is 
divided simply into the period preceding and that 
folloAving the Messiah’s coming ; 6ometime<9 into 
three [leriods of 1000 years. The Testaments of 
the TAveh^e Patriarchs (Levi 17 f.) speak of seven 
Aveeks, Enoch of ten weeks, and the Sibylline Or. 
(2**) of ten generations. Other books, hoAvever, 
re 2 jrescnt the time of the Messiah’s advent as 
knoAvn only to God (2 Es 6'*^*)* Already in Daniel 
the enemies of God’s chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (10^“^ 12^), and in the later 
literature their last and greatest enemj' is repre- 
sented, not only as a 2 *agan king but as the prmce 
of tleiiions, leading all the hosts of cA'il against the 
Messiah. Some other notable developments occur, 
such as the 2 >reparation of the Avay of the Lord by 
the reappearance not only of Elij.ih as in Malachi, 
hut aLo of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah ; the 
dating in mystical numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Mes.sianic era ; a resurrection 
of the just (qualifying Dn 12- ; cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
iv. 3, BJ VIII. i. 4) : the giving of a new laAV for 
the Avhole Avorld (Sib. Or. 3"^”^); and the mil- 
lennium, or reign of the Messiah on earth for llXXJ 
years. Tlie.se elements sufficiently distinguish the 
apocalypses from the ancient Heb. prophecies. To 
speak more generally, the former are ditl’erentiated 
from the latter by their almost purely transcen- 
dental character, and by the Avider sAveep of their 
horizon. If the essential features of the picture 
are the same os in the prophetic Avritings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present to the 
future, and the canvas is enlarged. There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colouring. This gradual transformation of Mes- 
sianic hopes into apocalyjdic lieliefs AA’as the neces- 
sary consequence of the political situation in 
Israel. As each ncAV crisis overtook them, a way 
had to be found of reconciling the prophetic pro- 
mises AA'itli present misfortunes. 

But there is an element in Jewish Ajiocalyiitic 
literature Avhich forbids us to regard it as a mere 
extension of OT Messianic teaching. Foreign in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in such ideas as those 
of a paitial resurrection, a millennial reign, etc. 
And in this instance tlie external impulse was not 
Greek, but Persian. Between Hellenism and 
JeAvish Apocalyptic there is no affinity : the one 
conceived the golden age as past, the other as 
future. In the atmosphere of Alexandi'ian J uda- 
ism the Messianic hope lost its vitality, and resolved 
itself into little else than a philosophy of human 
betterment from the 2>oint of vicAV of religion and 
morals. On the other hand, af>ocalyptic beliefs 
are closely associated AV'ith Babylonia under the 
Persian rule. The scene of the Book of Daniel, 
in Avliicli they Avere first propounded, is laid in 
Babylon, and the Pal. Apocrypha show that it 
was'among the Jews Avho either as returned exiles 
or as citizens had intimate relations with Baby- 
lon that these vieAvs found acceptance. Moreover, 
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the sacred writings of the Persians (Vendiddd, 
etc. ) speak of the coining of a deliverer in the last 
days, of the overthrow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an era of 
happmera analogous to that contemplated in the 
Messianic ezpe^tibn of the Jews. The re- 
semblance extends even to such details as the 
idea of a fifth monarchjr, the resurrection of the 
dead, the millennial reign of the saviour, etc. 
Not that tliese elements were simply adcmted by 
the Jews as an addition to their own Messianic 
liopes by way of supplementing and completing 
them. In no case does the resemblance amount 
to identity, and on certain points, as, e.^., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrine was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced their views of the resur- 
rection, which they conceived as partial and not 
univer^. The Persian elements traceable in the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely show that, in 
the fresh interpretation of ancient documents in- 
duced bv their chandng circumstances, the Jews 
were innuenced by the recollection of something 
analogous in Mazdeism. 

W e have a tymcal specimen of J ewish A pocalyptic 
in the Book of Enoch. Difficult critical quest ioiw 
arise with reference to this strange and interesting 
book, — questions of date, authorship, and constitu- 
ent elements, — but it is unnecessary for our purpose 
to discuss them. (See the general and special In- 
tnxluctions in Charles* ed.). Two well-marked sec- 
tions of the book treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz. the Similitudes (37-71) and the Dream Visions 
(83-90).^ The date assigned by Charles to the latter 
section is B.C. 166-161, or a little later than Daniel. 
The work of a Hasido^an in full sympathy with the 
Maccaba3an insurrection, it contains two visions, 
of which the first deals with the judgment of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a birdVeye view of the 
entire course of human history from the Cieation 
down to the establishment of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. In the first vision no attempt is made to 
explain the origin of human sin. According to 
the representation of the 'writer, the judgment that 
first fell upon the 'world was caused by the sin of 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
second vision, 'wdiich enijiloys a symbolism akin to 
that of the Book of Daniel, special stiess is laid 
upon the distressful condition of Israel after the 
Exile. This is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who 'wickedly destroyed those 
whom God entrust^ to their care (89'^^®^*). But in 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
Hasidseans and in toe person of Judas Maccaba'us 
(the ‘ great horn * of 90*), there will arise a deliverer 
whose sword shall destroy their enemies. God 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up (90®’^"). Then will ensue the judgment of 
the fallen w^atchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, who will be cast into a fiery abyss (90^*^). 
This will be followed by the setting up of the new 
Jerusalem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to Israel (90^-), the resurrec- 
tion of those who have succumbed to persecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel (90**). 
Finally, the Messiah (‘a white bullock’) wdll 
appear (9(F); all the saints will bo changed into 
his likeness, and God will rejoice over them (9(F), 
We have here ‘ the Messiah coming forth ^om the I 
bosom of the community. He is a man only, but 
yet a glorified man, and iraperior to the community I 
from w hich he springs. So far as he is a man only, 
he may be regardecT as the prophetic Messiah as 
sp^sed to the Apocalyptic Messiah of the Simili- 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes- 
siah ; for he has absolutely no function to perform, 
and he does not appear till the world’s history is 
finally dosed. Accordingly, his presence here must I 


be accounted for purely through literary reminis- 
cence, and the hope of the hlessiah must be re- 
garded as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation hod such a chief as Judas Maccabeeus’ 
(Charles, Introd, p. 30 f.). 

5. The Mcssiani^c idea in later Palestinian hooks* 
— The Book of Jubilees (wTitten, according to 
Charles, fi.c. 135-105). This w'ork is distinguislied 
by the spirituality of its description of the Messi- 
anic kingdom, although the person of the Messia^ 
w hom the writer expects to arise from Judaii, is 
alluded to only once (31“). It is neither strictly 
apocalyptic in form, nor chiefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianic hope. Only two or three 
passages are of importance for our purpose. Ch. 1 
speaks of the day when the sanctuary of God will 
be establislied in the midst of Israel for ever and 
ever. Conected by reproof, the people will abandon 
their idolatry. After having been dispersed among 
the heathen, the penitent Israelites w ul be gathered 
into one, and God will come and dw^ell among them. 
On the setting up of the Messianic kingdom, ‘ the 
heavens and the earth ’ . . . * and all the luminaries 
shall be renewed’ (1^). This idea of the gradual 
transformation of nature as well as man ap] tears 
to have been taken from Ma/deism (Soderblom, La 
Vie Future d'apris le Mazd^isme, p. 254). In ch. 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
gives occasion for some reference to the duration 
of human life, and this again leads tlie W'liter to 
portray in glowing colours the future vicissitudes 
of Israel. By reason of sin the infant of tliree 
weeks will look like a centenarian. But they will 
begin to renounce the sins of tbeii fathers, and 
then their days will gradually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servaut^ of the Loid ‘will 
again pursue tlieir enemies.’ In another ])a8sage 
universal empire is promised to kings of Jacob .s 
line (3D®). The statement that life will be short 
until the day of the Great Judgment (23“) seenis 
to indicate that the writer conceives the Judgment 
as intervening at the point when after protracted 
trial a new generation penitently kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of the Messianic ora. ‘ J ubilees 
will pass away,’ however, before a perfectly pure 
Israel shall dw^ell in quiet throughout the land.* 
We must next take account ol the Similitudes of 
Enoch (chs. 37-71), wdiich Charles refers to B.C. 
95-80. This work exhibits the genuine religious 
spirit of Judaism. The Messianic doctrine in pai*. 
ticular finds here unique expression. Dealing with 
the old i>rolileni, IIow' can the temporary triumpli 
of wickedness consist w’ith the justice of God? the 
WTiter finds the answer in a comprehensive review^ 
of the world’s histoiy from the fii st beginnings of 
evil dow’n to the final extrication wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. His 
method is strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astray by the w'atchers, wno became subject to 
Satan (54®). After this sinn»irs deny the Lord of 
spiiits (38*), and the mighty oppress God’s elect 
children (62*®^*). But the Son oi Man along with 
the Head of Days wdll appear for judgment. Pun- 
ishment will be meted out to the fallen angels (54®), 
the kings and the mighty (38®), and the godless (38® 
etc.), and ‘unrighteousness will disappear as a 
shadow* from the earth (49*). Heaven and earth 
will be transformed (45^*), and the elect will live in 
the light of eternal life (58®). The Elect One w Ul 
d>yell among them, and ‘with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever ’ (62^^). Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 
* While Charles admits that this is a correct statement of the 
case * if v.u is correctly handed down and to be taken literally , 
he argrues that the view that the Final Judgment precedes the 
Messianic kingdom is precluded by the writer’s conception of 
this kingdom as ‘a gradual and progressive transformation. 
Of. the same writer’s note on 283*®. 
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nated ‘ the Elect One* (40* 46^ etc.), bat also ‘the 
liighteouH One ’ (37*), ‘ the Anointed ’ (48^** 52^), and 
‘the Son of Man’ (46“®^* 48® etc.). His pre-exist- 
ence seems to be affirmed in 48®^. This is a solitaij 
instance of religious speculation on the part of this 
Apocalyptic writer ; and certainly it is rare to find 
in a Pal. work of pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianic idea with the Logos doctrine of Alex- 
andrian and the Wisdom doctrine of Pal. Judaism. 
It probably appealed to him, however, as ‘the fittest 
means of preserving intact the religious content of 
the Messianic idea" (Langen, Jvdenthum.^ p. 414). 
In the Similitudes the Messiah appears as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdom is {mured out like 
water before him (49*) ; its secrets stream forth 
from his mouth (51*). He is the last and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of prophecy (49^), and the 
revealer of all that is hidden (48“). (2) Vindicator 
and ruler of the righteous. He has been revealed 
to the elect (62'^), and will be a staff to the righteous 
(48‘). He {^reserves their lot, and is the avenger 
of their life (48^). They shall have the earth for 
tlieir dwelling-place (51®) ; He w’ill abide over them 
; and their faces will be lighted up with joy 
(51®). (3) Judge. The WTiter’s spiritual concep- 

tion of tlie Messianic idea comes out specially m 
connexion with the judicial function assigned to 
him. The Lord of spirits has chosen the Messiah 
as judge (49^). For this work he is fitted by reason 
of his perfect righteousness (48*). No matter by 
M hat death they have perished, all the righteous 
ill raised by him to life again (5P 61®), and 
no evil shall stand in his presence (49®). He pos- 
sesses the spirit of might (49^), and rules over all 
(62**). All judgment is coiuinitted unto him, and 
lie will sit on the throne of liis glory (45“ 69*^). 
'I’he consequences of judgment are presented in 
4r»-*’^-, in the transformed heaven and earth no 
place will lie left foi sinners. Azazel and all his 
associates he will judge (Jo"*). On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he >>ill pronounce 
sentence (01®), and in his presence faKi'hood will 
be impossible (49^ 6®“). While the writer thus 
boldly represents the Messiah as the su{)ernatural 
Son of Man, clothed with the attributes of Deity 
and separating the righteous from the wicked, it 
is noteworthy that, like other pre-Christian Jewdsh 
authors, he knows nothing of a Second Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply as the deliverer 
of the righteous, the light of tlie Gentiles (48’*), 
and the jmlge of the W’orld, and his whole activity 
is connected with a single appearance. This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to the first Christian disciples, a suffering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms. Kather, 
it Avas thought, must the Messiah on his coming 
‘abide for ever’ (Jn in keeping w’ith the 

view already presented in Enoch of his single and 
continual presence upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation grew stronger 
as the end of the Jewish State drew near is evi- 
denced by the Psalms of Solomon, a collection of 
18 psalms breathing the spirit of OT poetiy, and 
dating from the early years of the Roman supre- 
macy in Palestine (B.C. 70-40). Of these poems, 
which are of Pharisaic authorshi{), only two (17 
and 18) give expression to such holies. The m-iter 
strikingly combines the tiiought of God Himself 
being the King of Israel (17*) with that of an 
endless Davidic monarchy (17®). After recalling 
the beginnings of royalty in Israel, and liewailing 
the havoc wrought by the stranger (?=Pompev), 
he pleads with God for their restoration under 
‘a son of David* (17®“). He then goes on to 
describe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on which he lays |p‘eater stress than his prede- 
cessors (Daniel, Siraoh, etc.). This ruler will 
gather again the holy people, over whom he w^ill 


rei^ in righteousness (17®*). The heathen (17®®* 
®^‘ ^) and tlie ‘ proud sinners,’ i,e, the Hasmonaeans 
(vv.5»f-4»), will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nations will come 
to a purified Jerusalem to bring her wearied 
children as gifts, and to see the gloi-y of the Lord 
(17*®*^*). Himself without sin (17**), there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints, and 
their king is the Lord’s Anointed (17**). Ordinary 
methods of warfare he will not resort to (17”), but 
will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
(17**). The period of his dominion is limited : ‘ he 
shall not faint all his days.’ Such is the beauty 
of the king of Israel, and happy are they who are 
born in his days (17” 18^). This bright expecta- 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Roman arms shows that the downfall of the 
national dynasty was marked by a distinct revival 
of Messianic hopes. The writer contrasts the evils 
of the present with the glorious future awaiting 
Israel when they shall have returned to God. The 
Messianic idea is treated, however, more with 
reference to its bearing on the earthly prospects 
of the Israelitish people than is the ease in Enoch, 
and it is very doubtful whether the supernatural 
at all enters mto the poet’s conception of his hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianic 
idea, the future king is represented as David’s 
successor upon the earthly throne (11. 18®'*®). 

At the commencement of the Christian era the 
Messianic idea in its spiritual >igiiiticance had 
faded largely' from the popular mind. It was in 
truth the »ecularization of this idea that led to 
the crucifixion of Je^^us. A Messiah of another 
sort was wanted. This feeling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Ze.alots, 
who, on the principle that God had already (under 
the Maccabees) delivered Israel from the yoke of a 
P'eat heathen empire, continually fomented rebel- 
lion against the power of Rome. At the opposite 
pole from this was the exclusively spiritual concep- 
tion of Messianic prophecy which had become the 
specialty of apocalyptic authors. Both of these 
elements originally entered into the Messianic 
iilca, but gi’adually they came to be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 

Ill the Assumption of Moses, written according 
to Charles A.D. 7-30, but doubtless embodying 
views current before its composition, the Jewish 
lawgiver recounts to Joshua tlie future history of 
the nation down to Messianic times. The \\ork is 
apocalyptic, and gives expression to the Messianic 
idea on its purely religious side. There is no 
mention of any victory over the heathen. The 
>\ri ter abandons the hope of an earthly Messiali,* 
and some would even detect hostility to this hope 
ill the statement that ‘ the Eternal God alone . . . 
will appear to punish the Gentiles’ (10^). In the 
beautiful passage foimiiig ch. 10 there is nothing 
beyond an ardent expectation that J" will manifest 
Himself for the punishment of their enemies and 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo- 
cratic kingdom, which will be preceded by a day 
of repentance (1*®), will extend to ‘the whole crea- 
tion’ (10^). The dominion of the devil sliall have 
an end, and Israel's enemies shall be punished 
by the hands of the angel (Michael), 10®* ®. God 
will also exalt Israel to heaven (10®), whence they 
shall joyfully behold their enemies in Ge(henna).t 

The trend of Jewish Messianic expectation just 
before and after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans is exhibited in the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras. These two writings 

* Hilgenfeld’s identification of * Toxo’ (90 with the Messiah ia 
purely arbitrary. Cf . \ ol. iii. p. 449^. 

t Accordiiii; to the conjecture of Charles, who for •« yn (sin 
terram) reads in Gehenna^ and thus certainly gets a ' bettei 
sense. 
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havo 80 many affinities that some have regarded although it is not easy to deduce from them a 
them as from the same hand; but, according to very concrete doctrine of the Messiah’s person, 
the most recent scholarship as represented by one or two points are sufliciently clear. The writer 
Kabisch and Charles, they are composite w’orks dissociates himself from the view current in the 
derived from several authors. Baruch reflects the Judaisni of his time : according to him, the Mes- 
Judaism of the latter half of the 1st cent. A.D. siah is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
The M^ianic portions, which present an opti- time it is i)hiin, from the representation he gives 
mistic view of the earthly prospects of Israel, seem of him as dying, that he does not conceive him as 
to have been written prior to A.D. 70. They are possessing es.sential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
three in number — (1) 27-30^ The coming tribula- as an ordinary man: ho comes up out of the sea, 
tion, which will fall into twelve piriods, will ex- ‘as it were the likeness of a man,’ and flies with 
tend to the whole earth, and the enemies of Israel the clouds of heaven. A^ tire melts wax, so his 
will be destroyed. After that the 3Iessiah will voice burns those that hear it (13^'*). It would 
appear, and the surviving ‘remnant* Avill feed not therefore seem that in this apocalypse the Messiah 
only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the is conceived as a created being of a quite peculiar 
eaith, but on manna from the skies. It wll be kind, who appears as a man among men tor the 
a time of plenty, of marvels, and of joj\ At the destruction of Jehovah’s enemies and the restora- 
end of his reign the Messiah * will return in glory * tion of His people, although not as an eartlily 
to heaven. (2) 36-40. Four successive world- potentate The Most High has reserved him for 
empires antagonistic to Zion will rise and j^rUh. long (13‘-^*)» until the moment appointed for his 
nen the la«*t and^ most terrible of these (Koine) coming. ‘ No man upon earth can see my son, 
is ripe for destruction, then will be revealed ‘the or those that be with him, but in the time of his 
principate of my Messiah, wdiich is like the day* (13®^). Then he shall be revealed (7"®), and 
fountoins and the vine, and when it is revealed his a]>pearance will herald that revolution w'hich 
it will rwt out the multitude of his host.* The shall destroy the power of Koine and bring together 
last surviving leader (? = Ponipey) will be put to the scattered tubes of Israel, 
death by ‘my Messiah,* whose reign will endure It is clear from the ShennmeirEsreh— the chief 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at an prayer which it was the duty of every Israelite to 
end. Here the Messiah plaj’s a more active part repeat thrice daily, and whicfi. although it attained 
than in the former section, the protection of Israel itslinal form only aft^r A.D. 7u, must he considered 
and the overthrow’ of their enemies being repre- much more ancient as to its groundwork — that the 
sented as his sole work. (3) 53-74. In this section, ho]>es expressed in these apocalypses were clierished 
which magnifies the Law while expressing the } by the nation as a whole. Prayer is ollered for the 
j opular Messianic expectation, the WTiter divides gathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
the history of the world into twelve periods of evil salem, the re\ival of tlie Davitlic kingdom, and the 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) altcrnatoly, restoration of the sacrilicial service, 
follow’ed by a period of woes (the last and blackest 6. The Mesmanic ixpcvintion in Ifelif'ntsiir 
w’aters). To these succeeds the Messiah’s kingdom Judaism. — If in Palestine the Iiojk* associate*! 
(the bright lightning). He w’ill judge the nations, with the advent of the ideal Diividic king had not 
sparing those who have not trodden dow’n the seed altogether waned in presence of the political ami 
of Jacob, but slaying the enemies of Israel. He religious liberty enjoyed under the rlasmoiiican 
w ill then continue to sit on the throne of his dynasty, the jieople were at least content to wait 
kingdom, and all tribulation w'ill vanish before for the rise of a new' prophet (1 Mac 14'*^). Bill 

where they were still under Gentile 
The^ representation of 2 (4) Esdras (w’ritten, dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished nioi e 
according to Schurer, in the reign of Doiiiitian, warmly the hope of a Mes>ianic deliverance. Thn^ 
A.D. 81-96), while of the same sjaritual type, is aliout B.c. 140 the oblest Jewdsh fxjrtions of the 
marked by ^me striking peculiaiities of its own. Sibylline Oracles predict the approach from the 
Among the Jews hitherto tlie thought of a glorified East of a God-sent king, w ho w'lll take vengeance 
Messiah had been nuivers^ly prevalent, but pseudo- on his adversaries, and make w ar to cease througli- 
Ezra speaks of him as dying after an activity of 400 out the earth. Heathen opj»osition to the temple 
nothing of his resurrection. After w’ill collapse under the stroke of the Immortal, 
the death of Christ, the world, he says, shaU re- w’hose children wdll live in peace and quietness 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, ‘ so that under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
no man shall remain.’ Then the new' w'orld shall this the Geiitile.s shall accept God’s law’, and bring 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, gifts to the teinjile. So sliall be inaugurated the 
and the Most High shall be revealed upon the seat reign of peace. God w ill set up an eternal kin"- 
of judgment (7““^). In contrast to the view pre- doni over all mankind, w'ith Jerusalem as its 
sented in the Assumption of Moses, this writer central seat, and under the just sw'ay and judicial 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from control of the prophets (3«'^-7W). Although the 
^ figurative delineation Messiah is not named, and althougli the main 
A ^ j ® descrilied as a lion rising np stress of the prophecy is laid on the triumph of the 

out of the w’o^ and rebuking the eagle {i.e. im- Law’, the introduction of the figure of the Mc'^^ianic 
Kome) for her unrighteousness. While he king into the writer’s delineation of the future is 
naA been kept by the Most High unto the end in nevertheless very significant in view of the abstract 
order to condemn the Romans, the rest of the spiritualism afl'ected by Alexandrian Judaism gene- 
Jewish pemJe shall live happily under his swav rally, and already traceable in the LXX. No less 
until the Day of Judgnient (12»^ ). Again he is remarkable is it that even a speculative morali.st 
pictured as a man coming up from the midst of like Philo, in his delineation of tlie happiness in 
the sea, and flying with the clouds of heaven (13*). store for the righteous, should avail himself of tlie 
1 lanting Imnself upon* a great mountain (the image of the Messianic king. According to this 
emblem of Zion), he encounters a mighty host who writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
nave gathered themselves against him from the ‘ at a given sign on one day.* Led by a Divine 
tour winds of h^i en, and destroys them by the appearance, visible only to the delivered, they will 
naming breath of his lips. Coming down from the rebuild the ruined cities, and the desert will lie 
^untain, he then calls to him another and ‘peace- fertilized (de Exsecr. 8-9). On their deliverance 
able multrtude (the ten tri]^). These figures, it the dispersed Israelites w’ill stream toget'ier to a 
explained, are used of ‘this my son* (13^) ; and, certain place ; the indefiniteness here ns probably 
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due to a spiritualizing in Philo’s luind of the Zion 
of tiie prophets. The coming era will be signal- 
ized by the tameness of wild beasts {de PrcBmiii 
et Pcenist 16 fl’.); by the saints’ bloodless victory 
in battle [‘ Tlien, says the prophecy (Nu 24^, LXX), 
a man who ^oes to battle and makes war shall go 
fortli and subdue great and populous nations, God 
liimself sending help to His saints’ (tft. 16)]; by 
the blessing of physical health and strength (17- 
18) ; and by that of wealth and prosperity (20). 
Athough there is here no express mention of a 
personal Messiah, the latter is nevertheless clearly 
indicated in t be warrior who subdues great nations. 
1 lie use of such language, alien as it is to Philo’s 
general point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the Messianic idea in his time. It is more after 
bis manner to lay 8tre>s ui>on the liberating power 
of virtue, and this he contrives to do, without, how- 
ever, altogether excluding the activity of the Logos 
as a fundamental factor in the future salvation. 

The Hellenistic synipatliies of Josephus are ap- 
(larent in his treatment of the Messianic idea. He 
studiously ignores it. Only in two passages of his 
writings does it find the faintest exprc'^sion. In 
recording Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was cut out of the mountain 
and destrovod the image (Dn 2*®), on the ground 
tliat as a Iiistorian he is not concerned with the 
future {‘Avt. x. x. 4). Again, in remarking upon 
the fuliilmcnt of several of Balaam’s predictions, 
he tak«*H no account of the Messianic jirophecy in 
Nu but merely adds ; ‘ One may easily guess 

that the rest will "have their completion in due 
time’ (Apt. IV. vi. 6). No further evidence is 
re(|uired to show that in his presentation of Jewish 
hi'^toiy tile Me.sManic prophecies of the OT are 
dclib Tutely ignored. When he says of Jesus, 
‘'I’lii's is the (Mirisf (A7it. XV’iii. iii. 3), all he 
means to convey is tliat He was |>opularly re- 
gal ilcil as the Jewish Messiah. Certainlj"" the 
words do not contain the confession of his own 
faith. That he had personally aliandoned (if in- 
deed he ever understood) the Messianic liope is 
clear from his declaration to his fellow-countrymen 
at the siege of Jerusalem that Home was invincible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
(BJ V. ix. 3), as well as from his impudent trans- 
ference of it to the rule of Vespasian (BJ vi, v. 4). 

After the Exile the doctrine of the Messianic 
ex])ectation appears to liave assumed two verj- 
dillerent forms — one in Palestine, and the other 
in Egypt. The increased clearness of the pro- 
phetic doctrine had been accompanied in Palestine 
by an increased departure from the true under- 
standing of the scriptural position. In tlie pre- 
vailing popular conception tne religious character 
of the Messiah w’as overlooked. Men either thought 
of him as a temporal prince, or lost sight of the 
]>ersonal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom. ‘ The theocratic view^s of 
the people made it impossible for them to separate 
the thought of the Messiah from that of a victori- 
ous earthly king, and caused them to cling to the 
political idea till it was tinalW extinguished in the 
ashes of the Holy City.’ * In Egypt the doctrine 
had a different history. If the notion of a Messianic 
ruler did not cease to be popularly contemplated, no 

5 lace at all ,was given to a visible Messiali in the 
ewish - Alexandrian philosophy. Where Philo 
does introduce the figure of the Messianic king, 
this is done purely as a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not because it falls in with his 
ethical view. The conception of the Alexandrian 
philosophers was wholly ideal, and exclusive of 
persoufu Messianic activity. The Law and wis- 

*See the author’s Prom t^e Eseile to the Advent (Olarh’s 
Handbook SeriesX p. 176. 


dom were all the Messiah they wuslied. No other 
view w ould square with their philosophical system, 
which did not favour the concrete and visible side 
of things. This was the opposite extreme of the 
development in Palestine, and it is not improbable 
that what yet remained of true Messianic hope in 
the latter country was due to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Egypt clung to the mys- 
tical conception of the Messianic deliverance. 

7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hfrpe . — 
From the situation as broadly reflected in Pales- 
tine and in Egypt it is clear that the iiope of a 
bright future, which formed an integral part of the 
religious consciousness of I.srael, assumed various 
aspects in different minds and at different periods 
of the national development. Particularly note- 
worthy are some well-marked x>oints of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianic hope. 
These have been well stated by Schiirer (RJP II. 
ii. p. 1*29 If. ), whom we here follow. (1) Upon the 
wdiole, the former contemplated nothing more than 
the advent of better times, when a purified nation 
uniicLr a wdse and just Davidic king should occupy 
a place of ix>wer and influence, and enjoy all tne 
blesi»ings of peace and prosperity. (2) While the 
former was almost entirely national, the latter 
growingly assumed an individual character. Every 
pious Jew would share in the glory of the future 
kingdom, and for this end the righteous dead 
w'ouhl be raised to life again. (3) The former did 
not go beyond the circle of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter cone eives the future salvation 
as transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later times, and in the hands of the scribes, 
the Messianic hope assumed a more scholastic 

! form than in the earlier proplietic days. ‘ The 
poetic image w^as stiffened into dogma ’ in a way 
not possible so long as the Messianic ex})ectation 
w'as a living reality. While this characterization 
is broadly true, it is to be rememl)ered that ‘ even 
in later times the old hope of a glorious future for 
the nation maintained the supremacy. This forms, 
even in the later view’ of the future, the determin- 
ing grouiitl-i>lan of the picture. And just as upon 
this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of 
the later view’ have stronger or weaker influence, 
and produce this or that alteration, is the old 
image now’ more now less, now in one way now 
in another, specially modified and supplemented * 
(njP II. ii. p. 135). 

8. Question as to the retrogression of the Mes- 
sianic idea during the post-Prophctic period . — Was 
there a break in the development of this doctrine ? 
Did the distinctively Messianic hope disappear 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revived only 
with the advent of Christianity? It would be 
wrong to supjKjse tliat it ever liecame absolutely 
extinct. In order to tiiis the Prophetic books of 
the OT must have perished, and the synagogues 
must have been closed. Neither of these things 
had happened. Even in the darkest days there 
yet remained some earnest souls w’ho clung to the 
old faith and tried to revive it. It is, however, 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiali went greatly aown after the !nophets 
w’ere silent. The hope of a bright future for 
Israel never wavered, yet there w’as a very strong 
disposition no longer to associate it with the 
raising of an ideal Davidic king to the throne. 
For many, the Prophetic picture of such a kinff 
had lost its first attractiveness. They had waited 
for him long enough, and he had not appeared. 
Thus among the great mass of the Jewisn people 
there w’as no living faith in a personal Messiah at 
the time when the Apocrypha were composed. 
What W’as the reason of this retrogression? So 
far as we can judge, it was due to two considera- 
tions — (1) The hope of the Jews was a distant 
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hope. It was in books— that was all. They took 
for granted that there would be no great realiza- 
tion of it in their time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine grace as confined to the past 
and the future. Such want of heart manifested 
in regard to this great central doctrine was neces- 
sarily a crushing blow to the national develop- 
ment. (2) Their hope was a political hope. The 
transient glory of the MaccaWan period gave a 
measure of religious life, but any further deliver- 
ance that was longed for was rather alon^ the 
same lines. ‘The spe^y triumph of the Mac- 
cabees satisfied for a time the aspirations of the 
people ; and a longer period of snffering and dis- 
appointment was need^ to develop the hope of a 
Messiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the schools of the 
learned’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 269). 
The hopes centred on the Hasmomean princes 
were gradually seen to be delusive, and in the 
stmg^e for supremacy between a secularized 
hierarchy and the Pharisees or party of the Law 
the people took the side of the latter. Turning 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver- 
ance to the king whom J" Himself would raise up 
hrom David’s line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope was generally prevalent is manifest from the 
Gospels. It had been abundantly proved that the 
kingdom of God could not perfect itself under the 
restrictions of an earthly State. But that stone 
which the builders rejected was soon to become 
the head of the comer in the prophetic building ; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the trae spiritual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. Eschatology. — In the OT, eschatological 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
though it cannot be said to occupy a large place in 
the Apocrypha either, there is yet enough m these 
post-canonical books to show that in the period 
after the Exile there was a much clearer appre- 
hension of a future life than there had been in 
the earlier stages of the nation’s history. It is, 
how'ever, in tne Apocalyptic literature of the 
two centuries precedmg the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
with. In these works the inherent importance of 
the subject, connected as it was with the Mes- 
sianic hope, combined with the Jewish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastic presentation of tmth 
to give it a foremost place. 

1. The OT position . — By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early Hebrews are traced to the ancestor worship 
of Semitic heathenism. However this may be, it 
is certain that in the Mosaic legislation the out- 
look is confined to the present sphere of existence : 
virtue is rewarded, and vice punished, during this 
life. Both in pre- Mosaic and in Mosaic times, 
hoAvever, the view that death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken possession of the 
popular mind. It comes out in connexion with 
the translations of Enoch (Gn 5^*) and Elijah 
(2 K 2^^), although immortality is here conceived 
as a possibility only for soul and body together, 
previous to death, and not after it. The thought 
of Jehovah’s power restoring the dead through 
human instrumentality (1 K 17“, 2 K 4®), which 
is of later occurrence, also implies the thought of 
a future life. According to the Heb. conception, 
death does not mean absolute extinction. Although 
the dead person does not in any real sense live, he 
still subsists. He descends into Sheol, a dreary 
region of darkness (Job 10^), a land of silence and 
forgetfulness (Ps 94^^ 115^), the house appointed 
for all living (Job 30**). In this shadowy exist- 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of his past life, he 
has no fellowship with the living, whether men or 


God (Ps 6^, Is 38^^). He has nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this conception of Sheol 
no moral element enters ; there is no distinction 
made between good and bad. Personal identity, 
however, is not Tost, and the kingdom of the dead 
reflects the family and other distinctions of the 
upper world. Thus men are gathered into tribes 
(Gn 25^ etc.), and kings sit upon thrones (Is 
14W-). 

Although they did not actually formulate either 
the doctrine of immortality or that of the resur- 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
prepared the way for a more spiritual develop- 
ment. Their insistence upon the fact that Israel’s 
relation to J*’ is morally conditioned, was fitted to 
awaken the consciousness of a new life through 
fellowship with God. The conception of a life of 
blessedness beyond the grave was the necessary 
corollary of the law of mdividuol retribution as 
proclaimed by Jeremiah (31**^*) and developed by 
Ezekiel (18^). That this law as thus stated caused 
much perplexity to the afflicted righteous is evi- 
dent from Job and Ecclesiastes as well as from 
several of the Psalms. And, although the doc- 
trine of a blessed future life in which the wrrongs of 
the present will be righted is nowhere definitely 
taiignt in these books, they contain passages in 
wiiich it certainly seems to be implied (Job 14^*®^ 
19-^*-, Ps 49. 73). If in Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than a deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual (‘on- 
viction. Early in the 3rd cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in the larger 
doctrine of the resurrection, which embraced not 
only the idea of an individual immoitaJity, but 
also that of the Messianic kingdom. Thus for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
backgi'ound, since to the Jew the future blessed- 
ness of his nation w'as more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

This eschatology of the nation is reflected in the 
Prophetical books of the OT, especially in the 
conception of the day of J", w’hen judgment will 
be meted out to Israel's enemies, and unmingled 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgment on 
the former being the inaugural prelude^ to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception wTiich 
subsequently assumed various forms. In the 7th 
cent., w-hen the Jew's chafed under the cruelty of 
their Assyrian oppressors, Nahum and Habak- 
kuk reasserted it wdth only slight modification. 
According to Amos, how'ever (and also Hosea, 
who, while not using the expression ‘day of 
Jehovah,’ predicts the judgment w'hich it denotes, 
13^‘-***’), it IS upon Israel itself that the judgment 
will most severely fall for in His ‘ day ’ J* 
wall manifest Himself, not in order to the triumph 
of Israel, but for the vindication of His own 
righteousness. In Isaiah and Micah the judg- 
ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Judfdi 
and Jerusalem (Is 29®, Mic 3”), while in Zeph- 
aniah it is set forth for the first time as embracing 
the whole world (P®), and leaving only a righteous 
remnant in Israel (3^“*-). In Jeremiah the day of 
J" is mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
against Judah (37®® ) ; but at the same time there 
is held out the hope that the national life wall be 
regenerated and restored (23"*’ 24®*-), and that the 
Gentiles shall be converted, and only the impeni- 
tent destroyed (12“**). 

The epoch of the Exile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezekiel 
and his followers, judment means the destruction 
of the Gentiles and the purification of Israel man 
by man in order to the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, which will be introduced by the 
day of J^ In the post-exilic age the idea of judg- 
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ment recedes before that of a imiversal Messiaaie 
kingdom. Through Israel as the Senrant of all 
nations shall embrace the true religion (42*^ 49* 
62^>53”), and yield themselves td Him of their 
own accord (Is 2*-»' =Mic 4“^*)* In Is 19^* Egypt 
and Assyria are placed alongside of Israel as 
sharing in her spiritual blessedness, while in 
Mai 1“ we have the language of unaualified uni- 
versalism, and the acceptance by J" as a pure 
offering even of the unconscious sacrifices or the 
heathen. In contrast to this standpoint, however, 
the particularism of Ezekiel continued to have its 
advocates, and the Messianic kingdom was viewed 
as the close preserve of a reunite Israel (Hos 3*, 
Mic 5*, Is the Gentiles being either excluded 
or represented as in subjection to Israel. In Hag. 
(2“^*) and Zee. the day of J" is depicted as 
involving the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and tlie establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joel’s point of view is already apocalyptic ; the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Israel 
justified ; there is no moral sifting of Israel as in 
older prophets. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taught tliat when evil has reached its height the 
end of the world will ensue. 

It needed a combination of both the individual 
and tlie national aspects of the thought of a blessed 
future for the righteous to form the fuller doc- 
trine of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd cent. 
n.C. If w^e accept Chejme’s view as to the date 
(c. 334 R.C. ) of the remarkable passage Is 26^^ and 
Charh's’ inlerjiretation of its meaning, it was then 
held tliat immortality >vonld indeed be secured to 
the righteous individual, but would consist in his 
resurrection to sliare in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Post • canoniml development, — But, although 
the doctrines of immortality and the resurrection 
were thus steadily establishing themselves in 
Jewish thought, it "was only very gradually that 
they won their W’ay to g(‘neral recognition among 
the people. In several of the OT Apocrypha there 
is no mention of thorn. Sirach limits to this life 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of righteousness. Even after the doctrine of the 
resurrection was being regularly taught in the 
schools of the Pliarisees, many of tlie Jews evi- 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Mk 
9'®). At the same time, in the post • canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop- 
ment of the eschatological conceptions of the later 
prophets. The new view\s regarding the future 
destiny of man assumed two distinct forms— one in 
Palest ine, the other in Eg>’pt. To the Pal. J ew the 
future life was mode real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces- 
fc.jiry consequence of the immortality of the soul. 

The 2nd cent. B.C. witnessed a great advance 
in eschatology. Instead of the old indeiinite- 
ness of the day of J", we have the formulation of 
distinct ideas. The Book of Enoch especially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minute detail.^ 

(1) Future judgment , — A prominent feature in 
the eschatological development of the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast to the admitted uncertainty 
that men wdll in this life be rewarded according 
to their w’orks. In the view’ of the apocalyptic 
writers of this centu^ the establishment on earth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preceded by 
judgment and just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israelitish dead, as 
well as for the fallen angels. To a certain extent 
punishment has already been administered through 
the first w orld- judgment on the angels who formed 


unions with the daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men living at the time of 
the Deluge (Enoch 10^’^). These angels are bound 
fast in ^oomy caverns under the hills (10*^ ^), 
while the souls of men are relegated to Sheol (22), 
until the final iud^ent that shall usher in the 
reign of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
pronounced upon the impure an^s, the demons 
who have hitherto escaped punishment (16^), and, 
with the exception of one special class of sinners 
(22^*), upon all Israel. The fact of an individual 
judgment after death is thus already taught in 
the oldest section of the Book of Enoch. It is also 
found in Jubilees (4'*^ 5®^ etc.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ‘heavenly tables,’ on which 
‘judgment is WTitten down for every creature 
and for every kind.’ We have it emb^ied like- 
wise in the Apocalypse of Baruch (4^ ), according 
to which those who have rejected God’s law will 
first behold the righteous invested with the splen- 
dour of angels, and ‘afterwards depart to be 
tormented.’ There is here no limitation of the 
idea to faithless Israelites. In the contemporary 
Book of Daniel (B.C. 168), which presents a con- 
trast to the Book of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation rather than that 
of the individual, judgment is executed by the 
saints (7--) as a prelude to the final judgment 
at the hands of the Almighty (9^-®-). Although 
nothing is said as to the judgment of angels, 
that of the angel princes of Persia (10*** and 
Greece (10“) is implied. In Enoch 83-90 (written 
B.C. 166-161), the last judgment is likewise placed 
at the inauguration of the ^lessianic kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the * great sw’ord ’ of Judas Maccabseus (90*“), 
w’hose victorious campaigns against the Syrians 
were being carried on w hen this part of Enoch w as 
written. In this section of the lx)ok the thought 
of a general individual judgment is set forth in 
great judicial detail. A throne is erected for the 
Lord of the sheep ; the sealed books are opened ; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
before Him the evil angels (the fallen Watchers), 
w'ho are ca««t into an abyss of fire ; the seventy 
faithless ‘shepherds’ of Israel and the ‘blinded 
sheep’ (i.e. a^state Jew’s) share the same fate. 
After this tlie Messianic kingdom is set up on 
earth ; a new’ Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the righteous w ho have sutl'ered oppression are 
brought into it (90^®*). 

During the last century B.C, there occurred a 
radical change in Jewish eschatology. What lay 
at the root of tiiis w’as the conviction that an 
eternal Messianic kingdom cannot be suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important bearing upon the 
whole field of eschatological thought. It led the 
writers of this century to take new ground with 
respect to the kingdom, and the place of the Final 
Judgment relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the eternity of the earthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104) ; others by postulating 
the idea of a new heaven and a new earth (Enoch 
37-70). The latter section of the Book of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Final Judgment at the inau^ration of the 
Messianic kingdom. All others orating from this 
period (Enoch 91-104, Ps.-Sol., etc.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the scope of the 
Judgment, the view’ of the former period remains 
unaltered; it extends to ail men and angels, 
righteous and wicked. Enoch 91 - 104 follows 
Danid in speaking of a preliminary judgment 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps-Sol 17. 18 the Messiah himself is judge, 
although the act of judgment here is probably 
confined to the destruction of the hostile powers 
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The PaJ. Judaism of the 1st cent. a.d. con- 
tinued virtually to reflect the eschatological posi- 
tion arrived at in the preceding century. In the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Ap^alypse 
of Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sections ex- 
cepted), there is conserved the idea of a prelimi- 
nary judgment. The Final Judgment on men and 
angels is placed at the close of the Messianic 
kingdom, or, failing tlie expectation of such a 
kingdom, at the close of the age (A])oc. of Baruch), 
or on the completion of the number of the right- 
eous (2 (4) Esdras). 

So far as the doctrine of a Future Judgment 
is concerned, it would therefore appear from the 
above that the Apocryphal period witnessed very 
decided developments. Although the OT idea of 
judgment through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was to some extent retained (Enoch 
Assumption of Moses 3, Apoc. of Baruch 72*', 
2 Es 13“), this gradually gave way to that of a 
forensic act. The Judgment was "placed for the 
most part at the end of the Messiah^ reign instead 
of at its commencement. It tended to assume a 
growingly personal and individual character. The 
scope of the Judgment was also extended so as to 
include all, men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Judgment as given by Christ Himself. * He 
employ's many of the terms which were current, 
while lie relieves the popular lieliefs of all that was 
gross, fantastic, or trivial. He brings to the OT 
conception the extension and the certainty which 
it needed. The spiritual principles of His teach- 
ing, and the things which it ^ds to the Heb. 
faith on the subject, make the old doctrine a iieAv 
one.’ * That He is Himself the Judge, that eveij 
man will be judged by Him ‘according to his 
works,’ and that His judgment is final, — these are 
the transforming elements by jjvhich all the de- 
ficiencies of the pre-Christian conception are re- 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future Judgment is 
raised to a clear and definite position in the doc- 
trinal structure of revealed religion. 

(2) Realms of the departed, — {a) Sheol,^\TL Dn 
12'*, according to the most probable reading, this 
is designated ‘the ground (land) of dust,’ and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distinctions. It is repre- 
sented as the final abode of ail mankind save the 
best and the worst in Israel, of whom the former 
shall rise to ‘seonian life,’ and the latter be cast 
into Gehenna. For these two classes Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
writer appears to have in his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the struggle with Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

From the detailed description in Enoch 22 it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
conception of Sheol underwent a radical change. 
From being a place free from moral distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with according to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (22^), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations. Of these there are 
four — two for the spirits of the righteous, (1) for 
those who have died an unmerited death, (2) for 
the rest of the righteous ; and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (1) for those who have already been 
punished in this life for their wickedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment in the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resurrec- 
tion to final judgment ; but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to 'whom death came as the 
[mnishment of their crimes, there is no resurrec- 
tion. In their case Sheol is equivalent to hell. 
Ethically, this represents a great advance upon 
the old Heb. conception, although it is of too cast- 
* Salmoud, Christian DoeU qflmmorUUUy*, p. 8J8. 


iron a description to be truly ethical. The soul 
can neither become better nor worse, and * Shwl 
thus conceived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended graces* (Charles, Eschatology, 187). 

Soon, however, this fault was to be remedied, 
for in 2 Mac 12*-“^- moral transformation in Sheol 
is considered possible. Judas is said to have 
offered sacrifice for the fallen warriors, ‘ for if 
he 'vi^ere not expecting that they that had fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to 
pray for the doail.* During the last century B.C. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac 6^), and 
possibly all without distinction (Enoch 5H), rise to 
judgment ; (2) as the final abode of tlie wicked, 
i,e, as hell (Enoch 56®, Ps-Sol 14* etc.), where 
souls are slain (Enoch 99“). In Enoch 91-104 
Sheol is almost synonymous with Gehenna, and 
in Ps.-Sol. entirely so. The Similitudes conceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 

{ )revious to the e.Ntablishment of the Messianic 
angdom. Subsequent to this, howevei, it becomes 
the final abotle of the wicked (fiJ'**). This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only the righteous \\ould be raised 
from the dead. 

In the 1st cent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode of all the dead prior to 
the last judpnent (Apoc. Bar 23® 48^*, 2 (4) Es 
4*“). Accoiding to Joseidius, the Pharisees taught 
that the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished under the earth (inr6 Ant. xviil. 

i. 3), or in Hades {sad' ^'6ou, BJ II. viii. 14), i.e. in 
Sheol. The rmhteous rise again, and possess 
other bodies ; but for the wicked thi*re is no 
resurrection. Between the righteous and the 
wicked in Sheol there was, according to the pre- 
vailing conception of the period, a great gulf li.xed. 
The former inhabited ‘the treasuries* (Ajioc. Bar 
21* etc., 2 (4) Es 7**) of restful bliss ; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoc. Bar 30'*). 

It appears, then, that during the Apocryphal 
period the conception of Sheol was by no means a 
fixed quantity. Rather was it in a somewhat 
fluid condition, and underwent considerable varia- 
tion. It had, however, ‘ come to be regarded as a 
definite stadium between death and judgment, 
with preliminarj’’ ^lenalties, and, in some forms of 
thou^t, with moral processes. The idea of an 
intermediate state took a larger and larger place 
in Judaism, and in this matter Christian theology 
to a great extent served itself heir to Jewish theo- 
logy. But all this is in the strongest possible con- 
trast to Chiist’s own teaching. His 'words fix our 
thoughts on the })resent life and the final issues. 

. . . They nve little or no place to the thought of 
an intermediate .state.’ * 

(6) Paradise . — According to Schrader ,t the word 
* paradise ’ is of Perso-Indogermanic origin {pairi- 
daeza, from pav'i, ‘around,’ and daeza, ‘a ram- 
part’), and signifies an enclosure or ‘park.’ From 
this it came to denote a pleasure-garden generally, 
as in Neh 2*, £c 2®, and was ultimately adopts 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, 'wdiether conceived as earthly or heavenly. 
According to the conception that prevailed m 
the 2nd cent. B.C., Paradise was reserved for 
those who had been directly translated in the 
flesh. In other words, its gates had been opened 
only for Enoch and Elijan. From the way in 
which it conceives Sheol as ‘ the place of condem- 
nation * (7** 22*-“), the Book of Jubilees, however, 
seems to imply that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the nghteous dead until the Final Judg- 
ment. But this work also shares the point of 
view of the later 2 (4) Esdras, according to which 

* Baluiond, Christian BoeL qf Immortality*, p. 846L 
t cor ii.p. 71. 
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Paradise is conceived as the final abode of the 
righteous (7*** 8“). Already in the let cent. B.C. 

it is viewed as *the garden of the righteous’ 
(Enoch 60^), and the dwelJing* place of *the elect’ 
(Enoch 60® 61”). In the Similitudes^ however, it 
is not the eternal abode of the holy, who pass from 
it to the Messianic kingdom. 

It would appear, therefore, that no very definite 
position had been reached either with regard to 
the geographical situation of Pjoradise or with 
regard to its inhabitants. This is clear from the 
varying representations of the Book of Enoch 
untler both of these heads. ‘ In 32*^ it lies in the 
East: in between the West and North: in 
77® in the North. ... It is apparently empty in 
Enoch's time in 32®®^*, and tlie righteous detm are 
in tlie West, 22 : it is the abode of the righteous 
and the elect in Enoch’s and Noali’s times in 
60®* ^ : the abode of the earliest fathers in Enoch’s 
time, S!)”-.’ * 

In spite of the uncertainty thus attaching to 
tlie t Cl 111 ‘Paradise’ in dewish thought, the later 
llaldus constructed an ehOxirate tonography of it, 
with ‘Abraham’s bosom’ as the place of highest 
honour. The general jiopiihir coiicei»tion in the 
time of riirist is perhaps fairly well reflected in 
that of the Esseiies, who, according to Jos. {DJ 
II. viii. 11), regarded Paradise as a legion situated 
beyond the o<‘ean, where thoie was no uncongenial 
lain or cold or heat, and where righteous souls 
were pcipetually refreshed by gentle zephyrs 
blowing from the sea. The word ifl verj* spar- 
ingly usetl in NT. In the recorded sayings of our 
Lord it occurs but once (Lk 2:P®), amrnot in such 
a way ns to throw much light upon His own con- 
ception of the term. He cmjiloys it in a very 
general sense, ‘and }»ossibly as the word W’hicli 
would convey most meaning and comfort to the i 
listener. 

(c) JJrrtrrn . — It is not until the hi'^t century B.C. 
that we tind lieavcn represented in Ajiocalyiitic 
writings as the abode of the righteous 6ubsei|ueiit 
to ‘ the day of the great judgment.’ This view is 
first met with in Enoch 91-1U4. wliere the righteous 
lire descrilHid as tlie objects of angelic in tei cession 
(104^. To them will the portals of heaven be i 
o]ieiied (1G4“): their joy will be like that of the 
angels of hca>en (IU4^) ; and they will yet become 
comTiaiiions of tlie lloa^enly liost*^(104‘’). According 
to the later Apoc. of Bai'ueh, they will be made 
like unto the angels (51^^*), while in the Siutifitudes 
of Eiiocii it is claimed that tliey w’ill themselves 
become angels in heaven. The Book of Jubilees 
(23®^) and the Assumption of Moses (10**) also re- 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteous. 

{d) Gehenna, — From denoting the scene of idola- 
trous sacrifices ‘Gehenna’ (from the Hebrew' cin *3= 
‘valley of Hinnoni,’ Gr. P^evva) came to signify 
the place wdiere apostate Jew's are punished in the 
sight of the righteous (cf. Is 50”). In Dn 12* it 
becomes the final abode of all such apostates. But 
in tlie last century B.C. this idea took on quite a 
new' complexion. Gehenna is now no longer ex- 
clusively reserved for apostate Jews, and is the 
jilace of punishment for the nations generally 
(Jth 16^^). More particularly is it intended for 
kings and the mighty (Enoch 48®*- 53® 54-). Again, 
w'hereas according to the older yiew the torments 
of the w'icked w'ere to afford a constant spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch 27®** 90*®**), in the Simili- 
tudes this spectacle, although still to be w'itnessed 
(62^®), is only of temporary duration. This fresh de- 
velopment 18 necessitated by the writer’s view' w'ith 
respect to the transformation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Messiah. In the new* heavens 
and the new earth there was no place for Gehenna, 
which accordingly disappears from the sight of the 
* Charles’ ed., note on 6Q9. 
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righteous from henceforth (62^®). Still another 
modification of the older view of Gehenna occurs 
in Enoch 91-104, where the wicked are cast into the 
furnace of fire as incorporeal spirits (98®). Hither- 
to the punishment of Gehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
element is eliminated. In this book no distinction 
is made between Sbeol and Gehenna (99^^ etc.). 
2 (4) Esdras contains the following statements : 
‘ The Most High shall be revealed upon the seat of 
judgment* (7®®), and ‘ tlie pit of torment shall appear, 
and over against it shall be the place of rest : and 
the furnace of hell (Gehenna) shall be showed, and 
over against it the paradise of delight’ (7®®). The 
nations that are raised from the dead will then be 
called upon to behold the contrast between the 
delight and rest on one side, and fire and torments 
on the other (7®^*). It was only in the later 
Kabbinism that the w'ord was us^ to denote a 
temiiorary purgatory as W'ell as the abode of the 
wicked after death. As employed by Christ in 
tlie Synoptic Gospels, ‘Gehenna’ retains its older 
meaning as ‘the final retributive scene or con- 
dition, not any intermediate place, whether of 
penalti' or of purification, betw'een death and the 
resurrection.’* On the momentous and difficult 
question as to the eteimit^ of the penal condition 
in Gehenmi, the student is referred to the dis- 
cussion in hk. iii. ch. vi. of the w'ork just quoted. 

(3) The h surrection . — The first occurrence in the 
OT of the idea of a resurrection is in Hos 6®, where 
the hope exjire^sed is clearly not individual but 
nations. It appears again m a national sense in 
Ezekiel’s vi>ion of the valley of dry bones (37^‘“). 
Chronologically, the next reference to this idea 
is found in the post-exilic prophecy of Is 24-27. 
Here there is a distinct advance upon former con- 
ceptions. Although the thought of a resurrection 
is still, as in Hosea and Ezekiel, limited to Israel 
(26^^), its application to individuals (26^®), even if 
the prophets^ w ords do breathe a pious hope rather 
than contain a clear-cut doctrine, is new. One 
other OT pas.^age is of imiiortance in this con- 
nexion, viz. Dn 12- ‘And many of them that 
.«5leep in the dusty ground (lit. the ground of dust 
? = Sheol) shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to reproaches and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ There is here taught for the first time a 
resurrection of the mkkedy as also the doctrine of 
a diversity of lot reserved for the righteous and 
the w icked in the future. In both ca.ses the w'riter 
thinks of Israelites only, and does not even include 
all of these. Only those are in his view w'ho have 
distinguished themselves either by their promotion 
of, or antagonism to, the Divine kingdom. 

In the subsequent development of the doctrine 
the extent of tiie resurrection was variously con- 
ceived. In Dn 12’-’** the w riter thinks of a partial 
resurrection of both righteous and w icked ; Enoch 
1-.36 speaks of a resuiTection of all the righteous 
and some of the wicked ; the Similitudes represent 
at one time that all w ill be raised up, good and 
bad alike (5D**), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of tlie righteous only (61®) ; while 
Enoch 91-104, and the later Jewish literature 
generally, limit the idea of the resurrection to 
the righteous (Enoch 9D*’ 92®, 2 Mac 9^***®, Ps-Sol 
3*« 13*’ etc. ). It is in all these cases the resurrec- 
tion of Israel that is s))oken of ; there is as yet nc 
thought of a general resurrection. 

Dilterent views were held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection itself. From 2 Maccabees 
(w'hicli as a professed epitome of the work of 
Jason of CjTene must be taken to reflect the 
eschatological views of the century preceding that 
in which it appeared) it is evident that in the 2nd 
cent. B.C. the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
* Salmond, op. eU. p. 860. 
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body was very distinctly held. In the account of 
the cruel death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resuirection is represented at once as 
a resurrection to eternal life in fellowship 

with the risen righteous (7“), and as a resurrection 
of the body (7“). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
a resurrection with that of immortality, 2 Mac. 
takes up a more advance position than any other 
A^ryphal work. 

During the last century B.C. the mode of con> 
ceiving the resurrection underwent a ehaiijre in 
keeping with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messianic kingdom. So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed quite in place. 
But, after it b^ame usual to think of that kingdom 
as having its only fitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con- 
ceived either as purely sjiiritual (Enoch 91-104, 
Ps.-Sol.), or as one in which the risen righteous 
shall be invested with garments of glory and of 
life (Enoch 62'®'*)- The SimilitudeSy however, 
reflect the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginning of the Christian era 
the limitation of the resurrection to the righteou*' 
w’as the accepted view’ of Judaism, there w’ere still 
different ideas held with reference to the resurrec- 
tion itself. According to Jos. (BJ ii. viii. 14), the 
Pharisees taught tliat * the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,* i.c. IxSies of another 
nature than the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul’s immortality, but not in a bodily resur- 
rection. In the Jewish- Alexandrian writings the 
resurrection is regarded as wdiolly spiritual, and as 
taking place immediately after death.** Matter 
being essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of the body. As the true self, the soul only is 
immortal, and can be redeemed only through 
Wisdom (Wis 8^®). The knowledge of God’s do- 
minion is the root of immortality (15*). The 
author starts from the position that ‘ righteousness 
is immortal* (P*) as God is immortal. Then 
follow s the statement that * God created man for 
incorruption * (2*®) ; in consequence of his Divine 
origin he bears the stamp of immortality. Death 
w ould have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (2*^). Eternal life in fellowship w ith God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (3®'^*). The 
ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(2®^), and are punished for their crimes both here 
and hereafter (3^”' ). In this book onlv the larger 
thought of immortality is emphasizea; it leaves 
it to be implied that there must be a previous 
(spiritual) resurrection to life. The righteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
dwell in Sheol, but in immediate nearness to God 
( 6 ^). 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the wrritings of Philo. According to this author, 
the body is only the temporary and polluted 
prison-house of the rational soul, which, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish- 
able. This is essentially the Platonic doctrine; 
although Philo, for whom Genesis is only an alle- 
gorical history of the soul’s development, found it 
already taught in the statements that God made 
m^ in His ow^n image (!“'•) and breathed into him 
His spirit (2^). Philo’s view as to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precludes the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection. He quotes approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who calls the body (<rw/«i) 
the tomb (<r^^) of the soul {Leg, Alleg, i. 33). 

The doctrme of an incorporeal immortality is 
also taught in 4 Maccabees in connexion with the 

* Aoco^insr to the Book of Jubilees and the Assumption of 
Moses, which were of PsL orisrin, the resurrection of the spirit 
takes place only after the final Jud^ent. 


famous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother. It describes the 
brothers as * running in the wny of immortalitv * 
(14®); the mother as * again giving birth to tne 
entire number of her sons for immortality ’ (16") ; 
and both them and her as ‘ assembled together to 
the compai^ of their fathers, having received 
again from God pure and immortal souls’ (18“®). 

Another point, in regard to w’hich no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ came, wa« the 
time of the resurrection. According to Enoch 5P, 
it w'AS to take place immediately before the Mes- 
sianic era ; according to the Apoc. of Baruch and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close. 

Tlie onlv Jewish works of the 1st cent. A.D. 
which teacli the doctrine of a general resurrection 
of the entire human race are the Apoc. of Ibiruch 
(30-*®) and 2 (4) Esdras (7®-**®’). Even on this view, 
something was done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege pertaining to the i ight- 
eous. In connexion wdth the appearance of the 
Messiah, reference is made to ‘ those that 1 h* with 
him’ (2 Es 13®-) in such terms as to suggest a 
retinue of saints wiio-e special prerogative it is 
to ‘rise first* (cf. 1 Th 4^®) and accompany Him 
when He assumes His earthly dominion. The 
nature of the resurrection body appears to ha\e 
been the subject of frequent discussion. In Apoc. 
Biir 49^-51 it is taught that the bodies of the dead 
w’ill be raised in precisely the same form as that 
in Avhich they were committed to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans- 
formation in order to endless spiritual existence 
in glory or in toiment. This supplies a link with 
St. Paul’s teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 
15®®ff*. 

That the belief in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, universal during the A]>ocryj4ial 
period is showm by the fact that certain l»ooks 
belonging to it retain the old view of Sheol (Sir 
17*“’^** 4H, Bar 2^’). Indeed, from the evidence 
addiice<l it will be seen that during this period 
‘the lielief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent certain enlargements, and became 
more established. But it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements, and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.’* If immortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the later Judaism, 
certainly the idea, along w ith that of the resurrec- 
tion w hich stands or falls with it, was one gener- 
ally current among the Jews. Yet we know’ that 
it met with a vigorous opposition from the Saddu- 
cees, who made use of the Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that occupied so rudimentary a 
place in the OT. This party, however, could not 
succeed in Israel ; and the ho^s which had long 
animated those known by that name gradually 
tended to fix themselves in a clear and definite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach- 
ing of Him who declared God to bo the God not 
of the dead but of the living, and Himself to be 
the resurrection and the life. In these words 
Christ indicates that man’s relationship to God is 
such as to secure not only his continued existence, 
but his existence in his whole being, l)odily and 
spiritual. His lan^age, even as reported in the 
Fourth Gospel, pomts, moreover, not to a bare 
immortality in the Hellenic sense, but to a bodily 
resurrection (Jn 5®®^’). It is further set forth in 
His teaching that the resurrection will bo univer- 
sal. The expression ‘the resurrection of the just* 
(Lk 14"), so far from limiting the scope of the 
resurrection, actually suggests the very diflerent 
lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 
There is a ‘resurrection unto life’ and a ‘resur- 
rection unto condemnation.’ Beyond what may 
* Salmond, fl>p. cU. p. 331. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con- 
dition of the risen and that of *the angels in 
iieaven ’ (Mt 22**, Mk Lk Christ’s doctrine 
famishes no information with reference to the 
nature of the resurrection body. 

3. Question ciato the influence of Zoroastrianism 
upon Jetoish eschatology,— The development in 
eschatology daring the Apocryphal period was 
undoubteiOy of the most pronounced character. 
How are we to explain it? How is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been ncit only an advance in eschatology, but an 
arrival at such fixed forms as we mc^t with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? A living faith in 
a personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messianic expectation and the belief in a Future 
Judgment ; and what we find in Amos and other 
OT j»rophets we may be prepared to see repeated. 
But the position of the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
grajihic books is here so much clearer and fuller 
than any tiling in the OT that we are constrained 
to ask, How was it reached? It can hardlj' have 
been the result of metaphysical speculation. Was 
it, then, simply a legitimate development upon 
doctrines p(»tcntially exi>ting in the OT? Those 
who take this view jKiint to the fact that the 
restoration of the chosen nation is set forth under 
the ligure of a rising again to authority and in- 
fluence (Ezk 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their o^^^l construction upon such j»assages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a <loctrine as to 
the way in which the ri^diteous would come to the 
enjoyment of tlie Me«!*<ianic kingdom. When it 
should be inaugurated, they would be raised up 
and have part in it. 

Many scholar^, however, explain the eschato- 
logical dcvelojnnent of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreign systems of 
thought, and in parti(uilar maintain that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoro.astrianism, or at all events 
nsminied the form it did under the stimulus of 
J*er.sian influence. It can no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resurrection formed part of the 
creed of the ancient Persians; and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of Theopompus (pre- 
served in Plutarch, etc.) that this doctrine was 
lield by the Zoroastrians at the time of Alexander 
the Great, i,e, previous to its appearance in Daniel, 
and at least as early as Is This theory is 

therefore historically possible. But can it be sub- 
stantiated ? Apart from the general presumption 
that the Jews would l)e disposed to regard favour- 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is laid upon the fact that the doctrine of an in- 
dividual resurrection appears in the OT only in 
WTitings dating from, or subsequent to, the Pers, 
period, and is (?) first put forward in a book, the 
writer of which had special connexion with Baby- 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove 
that the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection was 
derived from the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, * Ideas do not pass readv-made and com- 
plete from one nation to another like the fruits of 
industry which are tran^orted in caravans.’ And, 
in fact, the Jewish and Persian beliefs with regard 
to the resurrection of the body are not identical. 
Zoroastrianism knew nothing of a partial resurrec- 
tion, whether of the righteous and wicked as in 
Daniel, or of the righteous only as in 2 Mac. etc., 
and, unlike Judaism, looked for the final restora- 
tion of the wicked after the resurrection. The idea 
of simple I)orrowing is further precluded by the 
gradual formation of the Jewish doctrine, the 
development of which, in its principal stages, is 
distinctly traceable. This doctrine was of no 
sudden growth in Israel. It had long been nascent, 
when tne persecution under Antioonns Epiphanes 


ave it life and vigour as the grand sustaining 
ope of those who did battle for God’s law. This 
was a great turning-point in Judaism, and gave 
to it, as regards religious beliefs, modes of thought, 
and ethical practice, a character which has been 
stamped on all its subsequent history. Scribes 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 
The religious conscience was awakened ; men 
looked eagerly for the promised Deli\ erer, and in 
the assurance of His coming found a r«iw life. 
Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 
of His kingdom would be raised up to share in its 
bliss. The resurrection of the dead was thus the 
necessary complement of the Messianic hope, and 
in its earlier form was set forth as the first act of 
the victorious Messiah, and as tlie privilege of Jews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and had 
a di‘^tiiict i>laee in an order of ideas called forth 
by the crisis which overtook the Jewish nation in 
the second quarter of the 2nd cent. B.c. It did 
not owe its existence to foreign influence, but was 
the result of internal development. 

But there may l)e stimulus without transference, 
and this appears to be what really happened in the 
case before us. The foreign influence was not such 
as to sui»ply or even fundamentally to affect tlie 
doctrine itself ; at most it helped to determine the 
form of its development. Naturally, tlierefore, it 
does not seem to count for much in anj^ single 
passage in which it can be traced ; yet the cumu- 
lative cflect of its presence in frequent instances is 
not to be denied. For an interesting enumeration 
of passages from the OT and post-canonical litera- 
ture giving evidence of Parsi influence on Jewish 
eschatology, see par. 7 of the article Zoroastri- 
anism in vol. iv. Among other (and more doubt- 
ful) examples the following perhaps mav be safely 
allowed. Is speaks of an intermediate place 
of punishment for evil powers, >vhere they are im- 
prisoned prior to their final judgment. Even 
Charles, who thinks that the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism on Jewish eschatology "was but slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed ‘ appear as a 
foreign element in the OT, and may be derived 
from the Mazdean religion.’* Cf. in this con- 
nexion Jude^ Enoch 18^^* 21®. The new heaven 

and new earth of Is 65” 66“, to be ushered in after 
the Last Judgment and overthrow of evil, cor- 
res^ionds to the Pers. doctrine of ‘renewal* after 
the world's purification by * the ordeal of molten 
metal.’ The latter may also have suggested the 
figure used in Mai 3* 4^ In Ps 17“ 49“ there is 

S robably a reflexion of the Pers. conception of the 
awn as a daily emblem of the resurrection. In 
the later Apocalyptic literature also traces of 
Parsism occur. In Enoch (45"*) reference is made 
to the transformed heaven and earth ; and its 
location of the mountain of God’s tlirone in the 
south (18®), taken along with the placing of a 
hell in the north (Secrets of Enoch, 10), recalls an- 
other characteristic of Parsi literature. Through 
the medium of earlier Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Persian ideas found their way also into the Ajioca- 
lypse, e,g, the binding of the old seroent, Satan’s 
/utile attack upon heaven, the millennium, etc. 
In the peculiar and epoch-making circumstances 
of their nation the Jews assimilated certain foreign 
elements, and grafted them upon the data supplied 
by their own sacred books — so modifying them, 
however, as to make them fit into and complete 
their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 

Litbrature. — ^Besides the OT Theologies of Oehler, Schulti^ 
and Dillmann, and various articles in the best Bible Dictionaries, 
see Bretschneider, Die Dogtnatik der Apokr. SchrifUn des AT* 

* EsehaU>logyf p. 168. 
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(1841) ; Nioolas, Df Doctrines Religieuses dee Jvifs (1860); Laa- 
^en, Judenthum in Daiastina tor Zdt Chrieti (1866); Kohut, 
JUdisohs Antjelolo^ (1866); VeniM, Hietoire aes idies Mes- 
sianiques dejmis Aiexartdrejtugu* d Pcmpereur Hadrien (1874); 
Wellhausen, Die Pharisaer und Saddvmer (1874); Swald. HI ; 
Drummond, Jewish Meseiah (1877) ; Stanton, The Jetneh and 
the Christian hleseiah (1886) ; Stode, OJV (1888) ; Schtirer, HJP 
(Inde^O: Che.vne, OP (1891); Schwally, Das Leben naeh dem 
Tode (1892) ; Huhn, Die Messian. Weissagungen des Israel,- 
Judischen Volkes m zu den Targwnim (1899); G. A. Smith. 
The Twelve Prophets (1896-98); Charles, Eschatology (1900), 
and the same writer’s editions of Enochs Assumption 
Moses, Baruch, Jubilees ; Salmond, The Christian Doctrine ^ 
Immortality (1901) ; Alexander, Demonic Possession in the A'T 
(1901); Boussct, Die Beligion des Judentums im neutest, ZcU- 

<»««'■ W, Faieweatheb. 

TRIHITY.— 

A, In the Jewish Apoor^i^ha and pre * Christian Jewish 

wriiin;;'' : (a) lu i^ale»tiiie ; {b) in Alexandria. 

B, In the NT. 

i. In the Advent and Incarnation. 

( 1 ) Testim<my of the H 0 I 3 ’ Spirit and the return of 

Prophecy. 

( 2 ) Birth of Jesus Christ. 

(3) Baptism of Jesus. 

(4) The Holy Spirit jri' en to Jesus for ministry. 

(0) Temptation and Transfiguration of .lesus. 

(0) Outline of NT doctrine of the Trinity. 

ii. TL'oching of Jesus. 

( 1 ) In Synoptics. 

(2) In the Fourth GrOspeL 

(3) The Apostolic Commission and Baptism. 

iii. A]>ostolic Teaching. 

( 1 ) Among Jewish Christians— Acts, Hebrews, and 

Catholic Epistles. 

(2) Teadiing of St. Paul. 

(3) Teaching of St. John. 

iv. Trinity involved in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 

( 1 ) Equipment of the Apostles. 

(2) Establishment of the ChurdL 

(3) Work of Missions. 

(4) Test of Doctrine. 

(o) Christian Worship. 

Literature. 

A, In Jewish Apocrypha ahd Pseudepi- 
GRAPH A.— Jewish theology in the period between 
the OT and Christ nimle some progress tow^ards a 
Trinitarian view of God. It was marked (1) by a 
monistic and transcendent conception of God, 
wliich put Him far away from man, and avoided 
all anthropomorphisms about Him (cf. Weber, 
AUsyrutg, Thcohgie, 144 f.). On the other hand, 
the Law w^as largely put in place of the immanent 
J", and God made a student of the Law” ; that is, 
a Jvdaizing of J" took place, w’hich ended in the 
dualism of a tran«irendeiit God and a Rabbi school- 
master God. (2) This remoteness of God led men 
to seek after mediators betw^een the far-off One, 
whose very name w'as a mystery (Enoch BQ^***; 
Weber, 144), and the earth. Angels and other 
beings w”ere made prominent ; but especially the 
Mes.siah w^as felt after. In Palestine the mediat- 
ing ‘ W^ord’ of the prophets, the was taught 
(cf. Weber, p. 174) ; while in Alexandria Philo 
elaborated his doctrine of the Divine X67 oy, whom 
he identified with ‘the Angel’ and all Dhine 
manifestations in OT (cf. Sie^ried, Philo, p. 219 f.; 
Drummond, Philo, ii. 239 f.). This ‘Word’ was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thought or revela- 
tion or action. Again, it was present as a Divine 
liyjiostasis, personal if not a person (4 Ezr 6^, 
Apoc. Bar 56^ Wis 8^). Biesentbal goes so far as 
to hold (Trostschreiben d. Ap. Paid an d, Hebr, 69) 
that ‘ the Generatio aetema iilii vel Messiae was in 
no w’ise a later doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
longed to the very oldest teachings of the syna- 
gogue.’ 

The transcendent view of God arose in the 
schools of the scribes in opposition to surrounding 
polytheism ; and, while it called for a Mediator, 
it also tended to make him transcendent as was 
God. This may be the reason for the practical dis- 
apj^arance of the thought of king M^iah in the 
period just before Christ, and the appearance, 
through study of the OT, of a heavenly Mediator 
(cf. Baldensperger, Sdbsthcwusstsein Jesu, 1892, p. 


69). This Mediator, the ‘Word,* was Divine, in 
heaven (Dn 7**- Enoch 46. 48. 6*), pre-existent, a 
supernatural ‘Son* of God (En 1()5^), who would 
come in duo season to rei^ on earth (En 45^ 
Ps-Sol 17^). He sits upon the same throne with 
J", shares His knowledge (En 46) and glory (En 
62, 4 Ezr 2^), and will be final judge (En 47*). All 
that is involved in the ‘Word** Enoch ascribes to 

* the Messiah ’ (52^) ; though Philo does not identifv 
the X 670 S with the Messiah. As soon as Jewish 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-like Being set forth somewhat after 
the manner of NT wnters and early Christians. 
He was the ‘ Wisdom ’ of Pr 8 (cf. Midrash in loco), 
‘ the Angel * (Targ. Ex 23'*) ; He sjK)ke to Moses 
at the bush ; He w'os the Heavenly jMan of Dn 7'* 
(cf. 4 Ezr IS**), and the Eternal One of Mic 6*. All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Mediator, w”ho is the ‘firstborn* of God (Targ. 
Ps 2^; Baldensperger, p. 88), and ‘ Christ the Lord * 
(Ps-Sol 17“* “• “ ; cf. La 4-", Lk 2"). The writings 
which describe His coming are called * ajwca- 
lypses,’ for He would unveil the very face of God 
(4 Ezr 6^-* 7**, Assnmp. Mos 10’). With him ‘ Deus 
palam veniet’ (Lc.). Here Judaism reaches a 
hcdf-metaphysical, an Arian conception of the Son 
of God, beyjond which it could not go. Only the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ could lead men fiiither. 

(3) With the Messiah w'oiild come also the Holy 

^irit, which had left prophetic men since Malachi 
(Weber, p. 78). But how” it w’as related to God 
and His Christ w'as not evident. It is identified 
with Divine w’i&dom ( Wis 7** 9'’), w’ith the Angel 
(Ps-Sol 10), and wdth the Memra (Wi^ 7--**). The 
Spirit is felt to be dihtiiict from J"; the Targums 
(on Mic 2’, Zee 4® etc. ; cf. Schlottmann, p. 82) 
often distinguish the Sjnrit from (iod, and that 
with the same formula eji? p = '' {e.g, Gii P, 

Jg 3'®, 1 S 10® 16'®) where no such distinction i< in 
the Heb. text. Philo gave to the \6yos the desig- 
nations 6 deirrepos Beds and d irpea^Orarot vUs, al'^o 
‘an image of God’ (de Sonin, ii. 6) ; and the Spiiit 
he calls an ‘impress’ of this X 670 S image of (jod. 
Tlii*^ Spirit of the X6705 of God is the i)rinciple of 
all life. Both ‘Word* and Siurit inhere in (iod; 
the Spirit is personal (Weber, p. 185), Divine, (iod’s 
voice in man, the Eternal Wisdom. Again, we 
hear it called a creature, and made on tlie first 
day. Further than this Judaism could not go. 
W'e have here, perhaps for the first tiim*, the 
absolute designation ‘the Holy Spirit’ (P&-S0I 17'®, 
4 Ezr 14^, Wis 9'’); and He comes with ‘Christ 
the Lord’ (Ps-Sol 18®), who appears ‘ in wisdom of 
the S])irit and righteousness and power’ (cf. Lk 
24" Ac 1«). 

(4) This Jew^ish teaching w”as compteliensive but 
confused. It had elements of the Trinity in it, 
but did not know w'hat to do wdth them. It be- 
lieved in God transcendent and ‘ God witli us,’ but 
could not correlate them. Its Christology foimi 
three things in OT— (1) the Son of Grod, heavenly, 
Divine, eternal, and the Son of Man, also in 
heaven (Dn 7'*, Enoch 62®); (2) the human Messiah, 
who w”ould be a glorious king of all the earth ; and 
(3) the suffering Servant of J". How to combine 
these was beyond the powder of Judabm (cf. Enoch 
6. 10. 25. 91). 98). The heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. Tw'o Messiahs were 
sometimes taught; and most Jews looked for a 
Messianic kingdom such as actually appeared in 
Mohammedanism. The Holy Spirit was also be- 
yond Rabbinical grasp. Perhaps the * still in the 
land,’ from whom NT Christians chiefly came, 

* full of the Holy Ghost,’ knew more than did the 
theologians. Philo speaks of ‘ the Divine Spirit ’ 
{de Gig, 5); others preached a created spirit, a 
ministering spirit, like the angels (Weber, IW). 
The Spirit was needful for holy living ; but it was 
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now withdrawn and hidden, to come again with 
the MeHsiah. The Bath 1^61 took the place of the 
Spirit, the scrihe took the place of the prophet, 
l^ie fulness of OT teachings lies here, but con- 
fused, waiting for the NT doctrine of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

B, In the New Testament.— i Advent and 
Inrarnation, — (1) With the close of the OT the 
Bjiirit of Prophecy left Israel Judaism, in spite of 
Li'ticular workinjra of the Spirit, did not have the 
oly Ghost (Jn It was said to have left the 
nation with Malachi, and was little looked for by 
Rabbis and scribes (cf. Gunkel, WirJcunqen d, heil. 
G dates, 55). But as the Advent of Christ dreiv 
nigh. His great forerunner, the Spirit of God, 
suddenly reappeared, and a. ^oup of saints in 
Israel, tilled with the Holy Ghost, prepared His 
way. The last OT prophet foretold the first NT 
prophet ; and both, Jed by the Spirit, proclaimed 
Messiah the Lord (Mai 3^'*, Mk V). Jesus and 
the Evangelists regard gospel history as lieginning 
ehi)ecially wdth John the Baptist (Lk 16^®) and 
his insjiired testimony to the Son of God. He 
announced the corning of Jesus as the coming of 
.1" (Is 40®, Mk I®, Lk I’®). He showed the return 
of the prophetic Siurit as the Spirit of Christ 
(Mk 1®, Lk 1®^), which alone knew the deep things 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Christ 
as the fuliilment of lioth. Now for the first time 
we hear a prophet clearly preaching salvation as 
repentance towards God the Father (Mt 3®}, faith 
in a coming King, the Son of God (Mk P, Jn 1®®), 
M ho takes away tlie sin of the world , and a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, given by the Son of Gou (Mt 
3”, Mk 1®, Lk 31®, Jn 1®®). 

(2) The work of Jesus was inseparable from His 
Person. What He did rented on what He was, for 
His preaching included Himself. None born of 
'Woman was greater than John the Baptist; but 
he was less than the least in Christ’s kingdom, and 
beyond measure less than the King Himself (Mt 
3“, Mk P, Jn 1®^). John was filled with the Holy 
Spirit from the womb (Lk P®), through the Holy 
Si)irit Christ became man. To the one He imparted 
character, to the other He gave being. The Gospel 
to the Hebrews (ed. Hilgenfeld, 17^) colls the Holy 
Ghost tiie spiritued Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
His bodily mother. Angels now appear again as 
messengers of God, and their chief mission (Lk 
114.86) ig ^ proclaim the entrance of the Spirit 
into humanity, and to set forth the mystery of the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. To the inquiry 
of Mary how she could become mother of the Son 
of tlie Highest (Lk !•*), Gabriel replied that it 
'\%’ould take place through the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost and the power of the Most High (v.®®) 
upon her. The Most High means here God the 
Fatlier (Lk 6®®* ®®) : both Father and Spirit caused 
the Incarnation (cf. Is 48®®). The Father, by His 
power, appeared as an overshadowing cloud above 
the Virgin, as later over Jesus when He called 
Him ‘my beloved Son* (Mt 17®). The Spirit is 
said to ‘come upon’ (^eXei^ereu) Mary, os the 
power of the Father 'shadowed upon* her (#xt- 
ffKidffci) ; SO that the conception is more specifically 
described as of the Holy Ghost (Mt 1^^) ; yet 
Jesus is called the Son of the Father. It is evident 
that the Holy Spirit is here more than a Divine 
influence ; otherwise, the addition * the power of 
the Highest * would be meaningless. It seems also 
clear that, while the Spirit acts as a Person, the 
pontage is ascribed to the Father. The God 
with whom Mary found favour appears in per- 
sonal distinctions of Father and l^irit in the con- 
ception of Jesus, as was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the creation of Adam (Gn 2^). The result of this 
supernatural conception was twofold : first, Jesus 
was holy, corresponding with His relation to the 


Spirit ; and, second, He was the Son of God (Lk 
1^®), corresponding with His relation to the 
Father. He was as sinless as the Holy Ghost. 
His sinlessness and His supernatural birth are put 
together. The RV of Lk 1®® shows that the one 
was rooted in the other ; because of this Divine 
origin 'wherefore, also, that which is to be born 
shiul be called holy, the Son of God.’ It w^as to 
bring out the truth that 'it was not the Sonship 
but His holiness from His very birth, which was 
secured by the miraculous conception,* that the 
Revisers were so careful to correct the translation 
here (Dr. D. Brown in Fresh, and Ref. Rev. 1896, 
p. 232 ; cf. Hofmann, NT Theol. 25). His sinless- 
iiess was not incidental, but 'W'as of His very being. 
The non potuit peccare lay in His nature"; other- 
wise, through childhood and youth He could not 
have developed without some falls into sin. He 
was one with the Holy Ghost. He is also .so one 
w ith the Father that His name is ‘ God w ith us * 
(Mt 1®®) ; and His kingdom, like that of J", is 
everlasting (Lk 1®*). The angel of the Lord calls 
Him Christ the Lord (Lk 2“) ; for the identifi- 
cation of the Messiah w’ith Jehovah, long foretold, 
was now a historic reality. 

(3) The birth of Jesus w’as of God and of the 

Spirit of God ; in like manner He was baptized for 
service in the name of the F'ather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Baptist says that J ehovah sent him to 
watch for the coming of the Son of God ; and the 
sign of His coming, as all Israel knew (Is 11®®), 
w ould be the descent and abiding upon Him of the 
Holy Ghost. His ^eat mission, in contrast to 
that of John, would be to baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (3^^’^’) 
the Holy Spirit says, ' Fili mi, in omnibus pro^ 
phetis expectabam te, ut venires ct requiescerem in 
te, Tu es entm requies mea, tu es flius mens 
primogenitus, qui regnas in sempiternum,^ The 
most Jewish (jhristians had definite views of the 
Divine Christ and the personal Spirit. We are 
not sure (Jn where the testimony of John 

passes over^ into that of the Evangelist ; in any 
case, the witness is remarkable. He knows that 
the Son came from heaven (Jn 3®*), w’as pre- 
existent, and because of His heavenly origin was 
above all human forerunners (l-’^‘ ®^). What 
Christ taught He learned by seeing and hearing 
it from God (3®^). He bore the sins of the world 
( Jn 1®®- ®®), because He w^as the Lamb of God and a 
heavenly ofiering (v.**). He was the final Judge 
of the sinners or the world (Mt 3^®), because He 
W'as Jehovah and His way was the w’ay of J" (Jn 
1®®). Such was the Son oi God w horn Jolm recog- 
nized at baptism, through the statement of the 
Father that the Spirit w ould rest as a dove uiion 
the Son. John adds, ‘ I saw and bare record that 
this is the Son of God * ( Jn 1*®). The Synoptists 
add that the Father spake from heaven wdien the 
Spirit descended, saying, ‘Thou art my beloved 
Son* (Mt 3”, Mk 3-“). The objwtive dove 
symbol was on indication that the Spirit was dis- 
tinct from the Father who spake, and from the 
Son w'ho beard the Father’s voice and beheld the 
dove descend (Mk 1^®). 

(4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son was regarded as His commission to enter 
upon His ministry of redemption. And, what is 
of special importance, Jesus now received authority 
to baptize men with the Holy Ghost. The Baptist 
and all four Evangelists regard this as the great 
truth set forth in Christ’s baptism (Mt 3“, Mk 1®, 
Lk 3*®, Jn 1®** ®®) ; and the risen Lord confirms their 
view (Jn 3®, Ac 1®). His work was as far above 
John’s as the Spirit of God is above water. The 
OT taught that the HoW Spirit would come with 
the Messiah (cf. J1 2®, R 11®"®) ; the Baptist takes 
a long step beyond this in proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit comes directly from the Messiah as 
Son of God. The tmth here develop^ is that the 
Holy Ghost stands in the same relation to the Son 
that He does to the Father (cf. Is 44^). He is the 
Spirit of God ; He is also the Spirit of Christ. At 
tile birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived 
by the Spirit ; now the Spirit appears as proceeding 
from tlie Son. In the one case Jesus received of 
the Spirit ; in the other the Spirit received of 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ 
cannot be cause in the same sense in which He is 
effect. We touch here the mystery of the God- 
man, in which apparently contradictory statements 
respecting Him find their simplest solution by 
reference to His human and Divine natures (ct. 
Novatian, de Trin, xi. ; Augustine, de Trin. i. 8). 
As man the Messiah needed the Spirit as means of 
perfect human development ; as God He imparted 
the Spirit to believers for regeneration and lull 
redenmtion. 

(6) The Temptation of Jesus was closely connected i 
with His baptism as introduction to sei*vice. The 
conflict with Satan had to do with the true relation 
of the Son to the Father ; and it was the Spirit 
that drove Him to this con^ct (Mk 1“), ‘ If thou ! 

be the Son of God ’ was the repeated taunt. The 
second Adam stood where the first Adam fell. The 
threefold temptation was the same — lust of tlie 
flesh, lust of the eye, and pride of life ; bread good 
for food, to know as much as God, to have the 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at 
once in Messianic possession. It >vas a battle of 
the evil spirit and the Holy Spirit with ministering 
angels (hit 4“). It was a struggle of the Son of 
G(S and the god of this world, in which the aim 
of the tempter was to tear Christ out of His one- 
ness with the Father. The same truth appears in 
the Transfiguration (Mt 17*"®). In face of Satan 
(1623), doubtmg disciples, and the cross (17®), tlie 
Son stood to reveal what is called the Trinity. 
The bright cloud of the presence of Jehovah (1 K 
8 *®' “) is here ; the Father add res.sed Jesus as ‘my 
beloved Son,* telling the Church to ‘ hear him ’ as 
the great Prophet (Dt 18“’ ^®) ; and He was trans- 
figured by the Holy ^ Ghost {fieT€fjLop<l>ib6Tj ; cf. iv 
dcoDj Ph 2®, 1 Ti 3^®) in anticipation of His 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now 
ready for His public ministry. Bom of the Spirit, 
baptized of the Spirit, victorious over the devil by 
the Spirit, He return^ in the power of the Spirft 
into Galilee (Lk 4^^). His first public utterance in 
Nazareth was, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me * ; and * the eyes of all . . . were fastened upon 
him ; for he said, This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears’ (Lk 4*®). He knew that both 
Himself and BEis gospel came from God the Father 
and the Spmt of God. 

(6) The NT doctrine of the Trinity, presented as 
it is chiefly from the point of view of the Son, con- 
tains the following elements : — 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father 
everlasting. 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spirit. 

Third, With Him also, from before the founda- 
tion of the world, was His only-begotten Son, en- 
joying perfect knowledge of the Father, and sharing 
His glory. 

Fourth, In the fulness of time the Son came 
into this world {a) by incarnation (Jn 1^*^<) 
through the co-operation of the Father and Spirit 
(Mt P®-*, Lk 1**), and (6) by humiliation, iavrbv 
iKivtaaep (Ph 27). 

Fifth, This coming was for the salvation of 
men ; it was preceded by the love of the Father 
and followed by the work of the Spirit. 

Sixth, In His incarnate mission to save men, 
the Son was endued with the Hedy Ghost without 
measure. 


Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
which ended in dea^ and burial, came the resur- 
rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
co-operation of the Spirit (1 P 3^®) and His ascen- 
sion to the Father where He was before. 

Eighth, This ascension was a triumph over 
Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
which He received all Divine gifts for men, these 
gifts being summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
coming to earth was inseparable from the Son’s 
glorification in heaven. The two foci of NT 
Christianity are : (a) God sending the Son from 
heaven to earth to redeem men, and (6) the risen 
and glorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
make men partakers of that redemption. 

Ninth, The Chureli is under the constant pro- 
vidence and mediators!) ip of the exalted Son and 
the immanent Spirit : this is sometimes presented 
as what Christ has done for us, and, again, as what 
He does in us, by the Spirit. 

Tenth, When the end comes, the Son will re- 
turn and judge mankind ; He will then terminate 
all that is temporal in His kingdom ; and Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will continue for ever in 
those Divine relations which took on the colour 
of time and sjiace in the history of redemption. 
Of these inner relations of the Trinity neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles .speak. The Scriptures re- 
veal only the side of the Divine beiim which has 
to do with God’s relation to the world and man ; 
yet the doctrine of the Godhead in these respects 
18 so set forth as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that, 
if such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
constrained to believe that there are personal dis- 
tinctions \\ ithiri the Divine Essence. 

When we pass to Christ’s entrance ui)on His 
ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
here outlined as involved in the IVinity. In tlie 
Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
kingdom of God the Father, to enter which men 
must not only accept the words of Christ, but have 
faith in Him as Saviour ; in the Fourth Gos^iel 
Jesus offers salvation as eternal life. This life is 
in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit. 

ii. Teaching of Jems. — (1) In the Synoptic Gos- 
pels Jesus appears (a) as proclaimer and bringer of 
God’s kingdom. He came from the Father (Mt 
20***; cf. Jn 16^), had all the Father had (U®^ 
28*®), and entered this world able to seek and to 
save the lost (Mt 15-* 18**, Lk 19*®). In this im- 
plied pre-existence Jesus claimed more than ethical 
onenc'HS with God. Ethical pre-existence is no true 
pre-existence. It was Jewish theologians whom 
He challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 
(Mt 22*®) ; and when they answered ‘ the son of 
David,’ He replied that David, speaking by tlie 
Holy Ghost — whom Jesus presupposed as well 
known from the OT — called his son his Lord. 
Isaiah knew (11*) that the Messianic ‘rod’ and 
‘branch’ sprang from the stem of Jesse, and t>ointed 
to a Lord and kingdom above that of David ; so 
Jesus teaches that His sonship was not simply 
from David, but from a source which made Him 
David’s Lord. He was David’s Lord in heaven 
before He appeared as Jesus on earth (cf. Mt 10*®, 
Mk 9**, Lk 9*®). Such seems to be the argument. 
This heavenly origin made Him well-pleasing in 
the sight of God (Mt 3*^ 12*® 17®), set Him above 
the angels in heaven, put Him next the Father 
(Mk 13®2), and gave Him authority from the Father 
to forgive sins (Mk 2*®). As Son of God He cast 
^ out devils and empowered others to oast them out 
(3*®). Jehovah said, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and 
there is none else’ (Is ; Jesus does not hesitate 
to put Himself in place of J" in the same invita- 
I tion : ‘ Come unto me all ye that labour’ (Mt ir"). 
Salvation depends upon Him and He ii 
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always present to save (Mt 18^). Because He was 
eJ^er with God (Mt 24* ; cf. Dn 7^*), He can jud^e 
men from the beginning of time to the end. As 
Son of Man He will wel^me the saints to glory 
(Mt 25®*, Lk 23'*®) and sentence the wicked to outer 
darkness. Jesus knows God as well as God knows 
Him (Mt 11®^). Only the omniscient Father can 
know the being of the Divine Son (16*^, Lk 10®*). 
The sole confession of faith w’hich He approved was 
that of His own Divinity (Mt 16^^); ancf upon that 
He built His Church (v.^®, cf. Jn 17®). He did not 
<lec]are sins forgiven : He imparted forgiveness 
(Mk 2®). The consciousness oi Jesus speaks as 
of one who was with God before all time, through 
all time, and who continues in eternity with God. 
His words were thus understood by the Jew's (Mk 
2", Jn 5^*) and bv the Apostles (Mt 10*®, Jn 4®* 5®* 
O*-*®, 1 Co 15*^, 1 Th H® 4*). The w'ords imply such 
u relation as theologians call the Trinity. 

(6) The fellowship of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit appears still more personal and essential in 
the actual work of man’s redemption. The re- 
ligious value of Father, Son, and Spirit appears 
to 1)6 the same. The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, first, l)ecause its work, internal, 
sul»jective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
sciilied ; and, second, because the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit Avas not to come till after His 
ascension. Vet the Spirit is there (Mt 10*®), for 
fait h in God involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit ; since each has part in man’s salva- 
tion. This truth appears whether considered from 
(rod doAvnwards, from man upw'ards, or from Christ 
the centre outAvards. This last is specially import- 
ant in NT teachings, for Jesus cA’er looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit. He is the 
only, the living lK)nd betAA’een them. No man can 
come to the Father but by Him (Mt 11*®, Jn 6**) ; 
no man can come to Him unless the Father draw 
liim (Mt 11*®, Lk 10**) ; neither can any man come 
to Father and Son unless liorn of the Holy Ghost 
(Mk 13**, Mt 5*®, Lk 11*®). Salvation^^ Jesus 
teaches, deiiends upon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Fatlier through faith in God they 
A\ill be lost (Mk 1*® 11**). Unless they belicA'e in 
the Son as Sa\iour they will be left under sin (Mt 
1 1 J8 .2480. 44 And unless they accept the Holy 

Spirit they avUI incur eternal death (Mk 3*®). The 
kingdom of heaven comes from the Father (Mt 6*®), 
is brought by the Son (Mk 1** 12®*), and nut in the 
liearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesus 
showed the Holy Ghost casting out devils He said, 
‘Then is the kingdom of God come unto you’ 
(Mt 12“®). Both Father and Son hear the prayer 
prompted by the Spirit (Mt d®, Jn 14**) ; and all the 
lih'ssings of the kingdom of God flow from the 
Father in heaven through Christ, Avho bids us 
ask what Ave Avill ; and the Holy Spirit. Avho brings 
all the gifts of the lieaA'enly Father to His children 
on earth (Mt 7**, Lk 11*®), will impart it unto us. 
.Jesus taught that the full establishment of the 
kingdom Avould be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
24*«, Ac 1®). 

(c) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God ; 
it is also the revelation of God Avliich overthrow's 
the rival kingdom of the devil (Mt 12**). God the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt 13®®, Jn 8**). 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (Gn 
3*®, Mk l*i, 1 Jn 3®), and the Holy Spirit was the 
power of God in His hands to oast out Satan. The 
Avorld of demons was much more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose (cf. Weinel, 
Wirknng^n des Geiates, pp. 1-26). Jesus summed up 
the Lord’s Prayer in ‘Thy kin^om come’ and 
‘ Deliver us from the evil one.’ His commission to 
‘he TAvelve consisted essentially in ‘Preach the 


gospel * and * Cast out the devil ’ (Mk 3** 

16*®* *'^, Lk 4*“’®* 9** “); His own work might be simi- 
larly summed up. The destroyer and the Saviour 
were thought of together : Nullus diaholus, nullua 
Redemptor, seems to be the NT nexus of thouglit. 
It was a conscious conflict of personalities. The 
demons assailed Christ, or appealed to Him as the 
Son of God, doubtless understanding more by that 
title than did the Jews (Mk 3**) ; and He replied 
that He carried on a war of destruction by means 
of the Holy Spirit (Lk 9*® 11“®, Mt 12**), a\1io Avas 
given by the Father (Lk 11*®* **). The evil spirit 
w*as cast out by the Holy Spirit; and the Holy 
Spirit came from the Father through the Son (M^t 
12*®). That Son and Spirit are both DiArine and 
personal, Jesus shows in the terrible passage Mt 
12*®“®*; cf. Mk 3®»-*®, Lk 12*®. Men .saw the Son 
through the Spirit casting out devils, and Avere so 
blind as to call it the work of Beelzebub. Looking 
at the sun they called it midnight. Such confound- 
ing of spiritual values meant moral chaos. All 
other impulsive blasphemies against Father or Son 
w'ould be forgiven ; but to see the personal Holy 
Ghost at work and cal) Him the personal deA*!) 
meant death to spiritual distinctions. It was 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (perhaps, as 
the derivation of the w'ord, pXdirreiv t^v tpiifi'nv, 
suggests, attack on personal character), and in- 
volved ‘guilt of eternal sin* (Mk 3**). It Avas 
also, so one are Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (cf. Lk 12*® ‘a 
Avord against the Son’), ‘because they said he 
hath an unclean spirit.’ So pointed is the per- 
sonal antagonism that Jesus seems also to teach : 
Nulltis diaboluSf nullus Spiritus Sanctus, The 
blasphemy w'hich Jesus declared fatal Avas against 
the Holy .Spirit ; the blasphemy which the Apostles 
farst feared Avas against the Son of God (Ac 13*®, 
Ja 27, 1 Ti 1*®). The tAvo sins Avhich have no for- 
giveness are lying to or about the Holy Ghost, and 
putting the Son of God to the shame of open denial 
(Mk 3® 8®®, Lk 9*® ; cf. Ac 5®, He 6*). The destiny 
of man’s soul depends upon his attitude toAvards 
the Son of God and the Holy Spirit ; we can hardly 
think of higher claims for the Divinity and Person- 
ality of both. 

(2) The record of Christ’s teaching in the Fourth 
(io>pel presup|)oses the Synoptics, and in Apostolic 
J)e^^pective, under illumination of the promised 
Spirit, unfolds their flnal meaning. Were this 
Gospel not from John, it still Avould show how’ the 
most spiritual Christians in Apostolic days recalled 
the Avords of J esus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apocalypse, Jesus appears, after the manner of 
the Synoptists, as Son of Man exalted as Son of 
God ; in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Son incarnate, not humbled, but w'ith 
His eternal glory veiled by temjwrary abode among 
men, only to burst forth again in full splendour at 
His ascension. Jesus here presents Himself as 
central in salvation ; He is the eternal life (6®®*®®), 
of Avhich men must partake or perish. From this 
central position Jesus ever looks up to the Father 
and forAvard to the Spirit. He speaks much more 
here of the H0I3' Spirit than He does in the Synop- 
tics. He enlarges and unfolds here what He indi- 
cated there. He identities Himself more closely 
wuth the Gospel. The kingdom appears here as 
eternal life, and that life is in Christ (1* 3“ 6*® 6®»). 
He is not a guide to the Avay, or a preacher of 
truth : He is the way, the truth, and the life (14*). 
When John’s disciples w'ondered at His knowledge 
of men, He told them that He was Jacob’s ladder, 
reaching all the AA'ay to God (1®®*®*). To see Him was 
to see the Father (14®). His solemn words, 
dli'v . . . M elfu (8®*), seem to reflect the ‘ I AM’ 
of Ex 3**. In His typical interview with Nicode- 
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mas, the Jewish theologian. He presented salvation 
as flowing from Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Baur says Jn 3^* snms up all Christian truths, and 
from it the Trinity ap^ars as * the most definite 
expression of the peculiar relation between God 
and man which has been realized through the re- 
velation of Christianity ’ {Lehre von d. Dreieinig- 
keU, i. 80 f.). Nicodemus addressed Jesus as 

* teacher’ (3^); but Jesus replied that He was 

* eternal life* and pointed out as the 

three steps in man’s redemption, (1) regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost (w.®* ®) ; (2) faith in the Son 
of God, who came from heaven to save men by 
flis death (vv.^“); and (3) the love of God the 
Father, who ^ve His only-l^gotten Son to redeem 
the world The elaborate teachings of Jn 

14-17 are but an unfolding of what is here taught 
as the way of salvation. Moving from heaven to 
earth, as the tiiought of Jesus does in the Fourth 
Gk>spel, we find His theology consists of (1) Grod the 
Father in glory and the glorification of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son ; (2) the salva- 
tion of men through the incarnation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son ; and (3) the establishment of 
a kingdom (so in the Synoptics) of eternal life (so 
in Fourth Gospel) through the Church, in which by 
the special revelation of the Holy Spirit men will 
be bom again and equipped with spiritual gifts for 
service, and all to the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn Even when speaking to a 

Samaritan woman and early in His ministry, Jesus 
related acceptable worship to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. He taught that God is His Father 
(4-*"“), and, through Him, Father of believers only 
jli2 Father is to be worsliipjied 

in spirit and in truth, that is, in the Spirit of truth 
(4-^, cf. 14*^). To the Jewish theologian as an in- 
quirer, to the Samaritan woman as indiflerent, and 
to the eager disciples (14®* l the Lord’s theo- 
logy is the same — to the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. In the farewell discourses 
(14-17) the Father, Son, and Spirit are so repeatedly 
spoken of as if persons, as acting together and 
apart, as going forth one from another, and return- 
ing one to another, that the question of difliculty is 
not : How can one God subsist as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, but rather : How can the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, consti- 
tute one God ? 

In these discourses Jesus sheds some light upon 
the inner Trinitarian relations of the Godhead. 
He shows first that the work of redemption in- 
volves Hib triumphant return to the glory which 
He had mth the Father before the world was 
(6® 13*^*® 17®). It was Divine, eternal glory to 
w'hich the Sou returned : such glory only a Divine 
Being could lay aside and t&e again. It re- 
mained ever with Him as Son of God, but was 
veiled in the incarnation (D^2^^ 11^). Jesus says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
glory of His own, has eternal life in Himself (5® 
11^) ; in fact, that all that the Father has the fkm 
has (^^ 16** 17®’ *). Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (14'), seek life from Him as from the 
Father (6"), pray to Him as to the Father (14<), 
and are as safe in His hands as in the Father’s 
hands (10“**®). And for this equality with God 
He gives a remarkable reason : * My Father is 
neater than 1.’ He describes His relation to the 
Father in the paradoxical words : * I and my 
Father are one’ (14® 10**), and again, *My Father 
is greater than I’ (14® 10®). Jesus never calls 
Himself God ; but ever claims to be Son of God, 
and does this through a perfect human conscious- 
ness (14'® 17® 20*^). He knows that both as Son of 
Man and Son of Gk>d He came from heaven (13® 
8“) ; and He calls Himself the Son of Man who 
is in heaven (3'®). He claims to be ‘ the Son ’ in an 


absolute sense, as God is to Him *the Father’ in an 
absolute sense (6" 3®* 5®- '»• ai. 22. as. » gia la 141S). it 
is from this relation of God incarnate that He says, 
‘ My Father is greater than I.’ For Moses or Paul 
or Lather to say, * God is greater than I am,’ would 
be absurd. Equally absurd would it be for Christ 
unless He were conscious of superhuman being, 
as the Jews saw at once (5®). in the two places 
where He thus speaks (10® 14®) He addressed His 
disciples. He might thus speak from the point of 
view of His humiliation by the incarnation or in 
reference to the precedence’ever given the Father 
before the Son and Spirit ; but, plainly. His pur- 
pose here is to cheer believers. He does not say, 
*I am less than the Father* ; His mind dwells upon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the neatness and fulness of the Father are for His 
peome. Hence He says to His disciples ( 10®), ‘ My 
Father is greater than all ’ opponents, and (v.**) *1 
and my Father are one.* Again (14®) He says, ‘If 
ye loved me ye would rejoice, because I go unto the 
Father; for my Father is greater than I.’ The 
neatness of the Father is not apart from the Son, 
but belongs to the Son, and through the Son 
becomes His people’s. The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contrast or separation, but 
in the way of likeness and jierfect oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with God fully explains 
this ‘one.* Only one Divine Being seems able to 
include such relations and make the infinite fulness 
of the Father the possession of the Son. Only 
God could receive all of Gk)d. Of such Divine 
being Christ seems plainly conscious (3*® 6^ 8®* *• 
10®**). When charged with making Himself God 
(10®®) He answered that He was Son of God, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sinless (cf. Lk 1®®, Jn 
10®®), sanctified anil sent of God— a thing no mere 
man could claim. The s:ilvation of all the redeemed 
hangs upon Jesus C/lirist ; only a oneness of being 
with God can bear .^uch a load of weal and woe. It 
is into this transcendent and rcfal relation of Father 
and Son that Jesus roots the go-^pel of redemption. 
It begins and ends in heaven. Because the Son 
came from God and went to God (13'*) He could 
wash the disciples’ feet, and as Divine Providence 
be ever with His people. From this transcendence 
He speaks as Jehovah to His people (Ac 9®* ), and 

from it He sends forth the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
is spoken of as in heaven with the Father and Son, 
ana coining to earth at the intercession of the Son. 

If there is anything cardinal in NT teachings 
(1416.19.28 1526 le? 171 20®®, Lk 24", Ac 1®.8 2^.17.S^ 
lio 1® 8'* *, Gal 3'* *), it is that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost comes through the glorification of the Son. 
This is the theme of Jn 14-17, especially of 16®"'*. 
Here Jesus sends another Paraedete to continue 
His personal work (14'®). Jesus never spoke of the 
^int as created ; there is a power from on high 
(Lk 24®*), but its source is the personal Spirit (Ac 1*). 
Nor does He ever speak of the gift or outpouring 
of the Spirit, as John himself does (1 Jn 4'®). Jesus 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
coming from the Father, sent by the Son, to testify 
before men to Father and Son (15®®* ”). Hence the 
disciples would not be ‘ orphans ’ when Jesus left 
them (14'*). When He said, ‘ I will come unto you * 
(14'*), He meant by the Spirit : the one is as per- 
sonal as the other. The incarnate Son was more 
of manifestation of God then than the Father ; so 
Jesus says that the Spirit c^n do greater things for 
men than the Son, hnscause the Son returned to the 
glory of the Father and the Son (14'® 15®® 16^**). 
Eacn takes precedence in His peculiar work. The 
Father can no more complete the work of redemp- 
tion without the Son than the Bon could begin it 
without the Father. They are so one that Jesui 
could say that the Father sanctified Him (10*®) or 
that He sanctified Himself (17'®). The Father 
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sends the Son ; and the Son comes Himself. Jesus 
excludes in all His teachings separate action of 
Father and Son (14®* '®** 17^®*^). And the mission 
of the Spirit is to witness to Father and Son. 
This indicates the equal Divinity of all. Unless 
the Son were God, He could not send the Spirit 
of God ; and the Holy Ghost would not testify to 
and glorify a man. Jesus teaches that Fatner, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the souls 
of believers (7“* *) ; yet none loses His personality 
or is confounded with another. The witness of the 
Spirit, Jesus says, is twofold — first to the Church, 
and second to the world. To Christians He would 
BO recall the teachings of Jesus and add to them 
that believers would know the Son as never before. 
Jesus taught * these things* (14®®) ; the Spirit would 
teach * all things ’ (v.®®), that is, the things of the 
Father and Son (16'“), as the Spirit ever hears (16*®, 
note the present sense in dxovffy) them in Divine 
omniscience. To the world also, through the 
Church, the Spirit would testify for Christ (16®**®). 
As in the Synoptics, so in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as building 
up God’s kingdom and destroying that of the devil. 
The Spirit was to convince the world that it had 
not glorified the Son. To hate the Son Avas to hate 
the Father (15®®), and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Spirit (15®* ®®). Only the Spirit, 
coining from the glorified Christ, could overcome 
this hatred (10”). And this co-operation of Son 
and Spirit rested on essential relations to one an- 
other and to tlie world (11*'' 16*^). Almost dramati- 
cally it is said of the [lersoiifiJ Spirit that 
ikSdjv ( 15®®) would convict the worhl of a threefold 
sin. The triple attack of Satan iii>on the Son (Lk 
4*'*) is met by a triple defence of the Spirit. The 
first world sin Avas di})l<elief in Christ ; the second 
was sin against the righteousness of Christ (cf. 
‘eternal sin,’ Mk 3®*'). Com’iction of this sin the 
Spirit wrought through the triumphant resurrec- 
tion of Jesus (cf. 1 1* 3'® 4®, 1 Ti 3‘®, He 9*^), and 
His return to the Father, wdth Avhoin only the 
righteous can dwell. The third sin, like the third 
temptation (Mt 4®), was putting Satan in the place 
of the Son of God. The Spirit would show that 
the death of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil: ‘the prince of this world is judged’ (Jn 16**). 
As intimated in the Synontics, Jesus here teaches 
that God is to destroy the kingdom of evil by His 
Son and Spirit. The prince of this Avorld is judged 
and doomed. The Sou testifies ( 14*^) that the Avorld 
is lost because it cannot know and receive the 
Spirit ; the Spirit testifies that the world is lost 
because it does not accept and honour the Son. 
The only hope of man, Jesus teaches, lies in com- 
ing to God through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Divinity of both and their place in the Trinity 
appear to be inextricably involved in Christ’s own 
gospel. In most solemn manner He asks the once 
1)1 ind man (9®®), ‘ Dost thou believe on the ^n of 
God ? * He accepts his confession of faith in Him 
as such, ‘ Lord, 1 believe.’ He also accepts, as He 
had done before (Mt 14*® 16*®), worship as Son of 
God. Here His testimony to His own Divinity 
and equality with God culminates. But Avith it 
He ever associates the Holy Ghost as coming from 
God (14**"”) and continuing the work of the Son in 
leading men to God (3®‘® 14**). 

(3) The Synoptic (rospels present, by Av^ay of 

J 'ust historic accommodation, the te^hing of 
fesus to the Jeivs, though showing incidentally, 
especially after the resurrection, the higher self- 
consciousness of Christ as found in the Fourth 
Gospel (cf. especially Mt 11*^ and Lk ICF). This 
last, given intentionally for disciples (Jn 21®*"®*), 
for the Church, and for man as man, unfolds the 
deeper character and words of Christ. There are 
two symbolical acts, which show how the doctrine 


of the Trinity appears with equal naturalness in 
all the Gkispels. Jesus breathed upon His dis- 
ciples and imparted the Holy Ghost ( Jn 20**). He 
also bade them baptize their converts in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Mt 28*** **). 
Here in brief symbol and formula He sets forth 
the Trinity conception of Jn 14-17. He breathed 
upon the disciples from His own glorified body and 
said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Gliost.’ He speaks 
Lord, ‘ Take ’ ; it is a w'ord of command with 
which He sends forth the Spirit. He begins to 
do Avhat He said He would do (16^). Speaking 
as God (cf. Gn 2^, Ezk 37*), He exercised the 
authority to impart the Spirit of God. Through 
His Avord of command and His vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from God the Father to the 
hearts of men. The Apostles received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit for service, as had Jesus Him- 
self for His great Apostleship (Mk 1*- *°, Jn 1**, 
He 3*). The authority to bind and Joo-^e given by 
Jesus (Mt 18**) is now ascribed to the Holy Ghost 
(Jn 29®). Both Son and Spirit forgive sins through 
the Ajicstles. The gift of the Spirit (Jn 2(F-’) cor- 
responds with the l^ptismal command (Mt 28*®). 
Both set forth the Apostolic commission ; and 
both do so in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus sends forth 
the Twelve in His own name, Avith the authority' of 
the Fatlier and in^ired by Him Avith the Spirit 
(2u®*). In Mt 28** He claims all power in heaven 
and on earth, and bids them disciple and baptize 
men in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jesus began His own work with baptism, 
Avhich He said Avas from God (Mt 21*®), and re- 
ferred to communion Avith Himself as baptism (Mk 
10*®) ; lienee His command to baptize is not strange. 
He Avould send His disciples to the Gentile world 
Avith the same ordinance Avith AAhich John came to 
Israel. It is the Trinitarian formula that chal- 
lenge*' criticism (cf. Wendt, Teaching of JestiSt ii. 
349, 374). True, there is no text evidence against 
it (Kes>ch, Pamlleltexte, 3 Ev. ii. 393 f.); and it 
occurs in the most JcAvish Gospel, Avhere such 
teachings are improbable unless from Jesus. Later 
references to baptism in the name of Jesus (Ac 
2** 19*, 1 Co 1***) seem either to describe the accept- 
ance of Christianity, AAuthout reference to the mode 
of baptism, or to prove that the Trinitarian form 
was not the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is expressly referred to, it is ahvays in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (DuiacAe, 
vii. 3; Justin M., Ap. i. 61 ; cf. Resell, l.v.). If the 
teachings in Jn 20-*“'® are from Jesus, Mt 28*® is 
quite natural. If the ApO‘^tles Avere sent by the 
Father and the Son, and inspired by the Spirit to 
declare converts' ^ins reinitt^, Avhat more natural 
than to add ‘ baptize them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ’ ? We 
can hardly think of Paul, some 25 years after 
Christ's ascension, Avriting ‘ the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be Avith you all,’ or 
John reporting Jesus (16'"**) as building His gospel 
upon Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unless the 
Lord had taught essentially Avhat is in Mt 28*®. 
The teachings of Jesus seem fairly to include the 
folloAving : (1) He approved of the baptism of John, 
and His disciples continued it (Jn 3®'-* 4*) ; (2) after 
the death of John, He let this preparatory baptism 
drop (a) because the kingdom foretold had actually 
come, (6) l^cause Messianic baptism led to false 
views of the kingdom and provoked opposition, 
(c) ^cause Jesus gradually turned to the special 
instruction of the Twelve; (3) His teaching on 
baptism identified it AArith the Holy Ghost, as all 
the evangelists tell us (Mt 3**, Mk 1®, Lk 3*®, Jn 
1*®, Ac 1®), hence, as soon as the Holy Spirit was 
giA^en at Pentecost, the Apostles felt that the time 
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had come for the renewal of external baptism also ; 
(4) baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ would then 
mean, as Jesus caught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the service of Christ, in contrast with 
Johannine baptism ; (5) Luke shows that Jesus 
had the same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
appears in Mt 28^^. He taught (a) the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, (b) this coming was a baptism of 
the Holy Gliost, and (c) the Father and Son par- 
ticipated in this baptism of the Holy Ghost (24^, 
Ac 1^). Here are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt 28’*^. If we suppose with 
Haupt {ApostolcU im NT, 38 f.), that this is not 
a formula of baptism, but a summary by the 
Evangelist of Christ’s teachings on baptism and 
what it meant, w’e reach the same result : the only 
confession of faith and bai>tism that Jesus taugiit 
meant sharing the redemption of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolic form ‘ in the name of 
Jesus’ would then mean just what is taught in Mt 
28^^. It was bi^mtism in the Spirit unto Christ: 
hence, when St. Paul found disciples (Ac 1^) who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
what they had been baptiz^ : baptism had special 
reference to the Holy Ghost. It also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Son (Gal 3®®'-, Ho 6^), 
as well as to the full activity of the Spirit (1 Co 
12«, Tit 3*- ®). 

St. Paul also puts baptism and the Holy Spirit 
together (1 Co lO^* *) in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traced both to Christ (11®, cf. 
Mt 20®). St. Peter, too, describing conversion 
(Ac 2®), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Holy Ghost, just as we should 
expect on our view. Baptism ‘into the name’ 
meant baptism unto God (Jer 14®), who is revealed, 
not through but in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jehovah was the name of God for the 
OT covenant ; the new name of God for the new 
covenant in Christ is Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Their equal Divinity, personality, and participa- 
tion in man’s redemption so form the doctrine of 
God and His work in the teachings of Jesus, that 
Mt 28*® may well be regarded as a culmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen Lord. This 
Imptismal formula was the centre of a solemn act 
of worship in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were equally adored. It was a solemn profession 
of faith in which each was regarded as indis- 
pensable ground of man’s salvation. It was a 
solemn confession of covenant relation in which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra- 
tion and blessing. Jesus speaks of these distinc- 
tions as of spiritual realities. It seems impossible 
to paraphrase His words into, 'Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 
and of God as Spirit,’ as some modem critics say 
Jesus meant (cf. Kaftan, Wesen der Chr, BeL ii. 
345 f.; see H. M. Scott, Nicene TheoL 255 f.). 
‘The Trinity of revelation, according to Jesus’ 
oi^Ti teachings, leads up to a Trinity of Being’ 
(Schlottman, Cmnpendium d. Bib, Theol, 134). 
The historicity of Mt 28*® is not weakened by later 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Church (Ac 
IP® 15“, Gal 2**) ; for that controversy turned not 
on the fact but on the mode of their admission : 
must they enter the Church through the syna- 
gogue or not? (cf. Schmid, Theol, of NT, 163). 
On the other hand, this Trinitarian confession 
has an argumentative relation to all nations ; the 
spread of the gospel would be a proof of the truth 
of the doctrine. Upon such teaching Christ oto- 
mised His blessing ; with it He would be in His 
Church unto the end of the world (v.®®, cf. Mt 24^® 
30®*). Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesus, has j^own the first and only 
cred of all the ages : 1 1 believe in God the Father 
* . • anl in Jesus Christ our Lord • . • and in the 


Holy Ghost.’ ‘ The baptismal symbol in its whole 
contents goes back beyond all question to the 
Apostolic a^e’ (Caspari, QucHen z, Gesch, d, 
Taufsymb, £. 5) ; and no other tlian a Trinitarian 
formula has ever api>eared in the history of the 
Church (cf. Resell, 424 f. ) ; * Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earliest churches and among 
the earliest heretics.’ No Judaizer or Gnostic ad- 
ministered Christian baptis>m without the rpur- 
fMKapla iTToyofUKrla, the * trina invocatio, noiiien 
trinm beatitudinis,’ that sprang from Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost (Clem. Horn, ix. 23). 

iii. Apostolic Teaching, — (1) The outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostolic Church brought 
first the personality of the Spirit into greater pro- 
minence, and, secondly, shea new light from the 
Spirit upon the Son. (a) This new light showed 
(a) the great importance of the Person as well as 
the words of the incarnate Christ — He was mucli 
more than a prophetic Messiah ; (jS) the unique 
value of His atoning death ; and (7) the vital 
relation for believers between this shameful death 
and His glorious resurrection and ascension to 
the right hand of the Father, where He represents 
and rules His (Kiople. Tlie first martyr, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God (Ac 7“- “ ; cf. 
1 P 1*®-®* 3*®*-, Ph 2®'% He 1®). He who ascended 
to Divine glory, it was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine glory ; and His incarnation, instead of 
being His life, was but an incident in His eternal 
existence. These Jewish Christians all start from 
Ps 110*'*, and declare by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Hoty Ghost that (Mirist was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ac 2®** ** 10®® II®®, 
Ja 2*, Jude®; the Didarhe calls him ‘the God of 
David,’ 10*). ‘ Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ ’ 
and ‘our Lord and Saiiour Jesus Christ meant 
the same thing (2 P !*•** *2-’®). Jesus Avas equal 
with Jehovah (cf. Weiss, NT Theol,^ 132) ; His 
throne was God’s throne (He !*• ® 3*®) ; because He 
was God (He 1®). Language failed these Jewish 
Christians to say more of tlie glory of the Son of 
God. The whole OT, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testified to the Divine CJirist (He 3’ 1®- ”• 
2®'* 5® 10®). The ruling idea in Hebrews is that 
the old covenant of Jehovah with Israel was sup- 
planted by the new, in which Jesus takes the 
lace of jeiiovah, Christians take the place of 
ews (cf. Ep. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which led Israel towards Canaan, leads Christians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (12 2!**®'* 4*'*). 
This eternal Son is as the Jehovah of the OT (He 
1®* *® 8* 1*2®), and is described there as such (Ps 110, 
He 1*®, Ps 102®®'®®, He 1*®). He became incarnate 
to save men ; and, in co-operation with the Holy 
Ghost the eternal Spirit (9*-*), the eternal Son 
(1®) became autlior of eternal salvation (5®), and 
eternal redemption (9*-) unto an eternal inherit- 
ance (9*®). The relations of Father, Son, anil 
Holy Spirit are eternal. An attempt is made to 
set fortn the connexion of the Son with the Father 
by comparing it with a brightness streaming from 
the Divme glory. Christ is one with God as a ray 
of light is one with the sun : out of such relation 
He takes form as a Personal Being distinct from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (He 1*), the very ‘character of His 
being’ (cf. Weiss, 493). ‘ He was everything lofty 
that could be imagined. Everything that can os 
said of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after His appearance ’ (Hamack, Dog- 
mengesch, i. 66). 

(5) Equally marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 
Son. In the Gospels Jesus speaks 25 times of 
the Spirit, and the Evangelists make a like number 
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of references ; but in the Acts and Epistles over 
160 statements are made about the Holy Ghost 
(Scofield, The Holy Spirit in NT Scripture^ 11). 
in the Gospels the S^iirit *• was not yet ’ ( Jn 7^), 
that is, not in the fulness and abiding power of 
post- Ascension days. But, after Christ^ return to 
the Father, Apostolic men were * full of the Holy 
Ghost ’ (Ac 4*^). At Pentecost the Spirit came as 
Jesus predicted (Jn 3® 16®"*®), to inspire and equip 
the Church. He came also in judgment, as Jesus 
had said (Mk 3-®, Lk 12^®). The first mention of 
the ‘ Church * (Ac 5®) sliows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon its threshold for lying to the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to the Spirit was to lie to God 
(v.**) ; for it is the Spirit of both God (1 P 4*^) 
and His Christ (1 P 1“). Regeneration is the 
work of the Spirit, who uses the word (IP 1®, 
Jude ; it is also the work of God (1 P 5'®). 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers ; but when he comes to set forth tlie 
eternal high priesthood of the Son (6**®), which was 
‘ after the power of an endless life ’ (7^®), he empha- 
sizes the doctrine tliat Christ’s eternal intercerision 
takes place through the eternal Spirit (9^^). If 
Spirit means here (cf. Delitzscli, ad loc.) ‘the 
Divine inward being of the God-man,* we meet 
once more the view that Fatlier, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are eternally one with God who is a Spirit. 

(c) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 
preaches the gospel as from Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. He sums it up doctrinally (IP 1®) 
as (a) election by God the Father, (jS) through the 
Holy Spirit, (7) unto salvation by Jesus Christ. 
This is the order from the side of God : from the 
side of man he describes it to inquirers and twice 
over to a court of Jewish theologians (Ac 2® 4^-* 5®*) 
as (a) repentance towards God, (/3) faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and (7) receiving the Holy tlhost. 
He says the conversion of Cornelius was accept- 
ance of the Holy Ghost as a gift of God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac IP®, cf. 1 P P"*-). 
He describes Christians as those who have * faith 
in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’ (2 P P’^Mi where Jesus is both God and 
Saviour. He adds that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to by the Holy Spirit, to 
have any effect (IP P^ 4“). This Trinitarian 
gospel of St. Peter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 
St. James (1® 2' 4®), and St. Jude (vv.*®*®^). The 
beginning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (1 P 
2®) regenerates the heart. All Christian growth 
depends upon being in Christ (3*® 4' 5^^). The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of God were repentance (Ac 5®* IP®, Ro 2^, 2 Co 
7®* 1 ® ; cf. Mt 9*®, Lk 24«), faith (Ac 31 ® 14” 20->, 
Ro 9*®, 1 Co 13^®), and holiness (Ac 26®®, He 6^, 
Ja 2”, Ro 16®) ; and these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works by 
love (Gal 5®) towards the Father, the Son, and 
the brethren, and purities the heart W the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ac 16®). These con- 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that this doctrine was taken 
for granted among the Aj^stolic Churches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, the centre of the 
Trinity, as God by Je'msh Christians, light must 
have fallen in all directions upon the conception of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(2) St. .Paul sets out from fundamental belief 
in one God (Gal 3®®, 1 Co 8®, 1 Ti 2®), but at once 
proceeds to teach that in the gospel God is the 
Fatber of the Lord Jesus Christ, (a) Upon this 
essential relation of Father and Son he built all 
his hopes (Ro I®*®, 1 Co 1®’®, 2 Co 4®). In the 
eternal Son believers were chosen before the 
foundation of the world (£ph 1®). He is called 


Kvpios and even Oeds, side by side with the Father 
(Ro 9®, cf. 7®®, Tit 2‘®). He shares Divine attri- 
butes, and, together with the Fatlier, is worshipped 
and glorified (1 Co 1®, Ro 13'®, Eph 5“ 1 Ti 1'®). 
Yet He is never identified with the Father, but is 
carefu^ distinguished from Him (1 Co 8®, Ro 1® 
8®®). l!e is the image of the invisible God (Col I'®), 
and shares the invisible glory of God ; He is also 
‘a man* Christ Jesus (1 Ti ^). As sharing the 
glory of the Father, He is called the ‘ firstborn * 
of ail creation (Col I'®). As Jesus spoke of the 
Father as greater than He, when claiming all the 
Father has as His, so St. Paul d^ribes the glori- 
fied Christ as Head of Creation, in reference both 
to God and the universe. In Him all things sub- 
sist, because He is the Son and receives all from 
the Father (2 Co 4®). He is described as ‘existing 
before the world in the eternal Godhead, yet He 
tlid not cling with avidity to the prerogatives of 
His Divine majesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality with God ; but . . . took upon Him 
the form of a servant’ (Lightfoot’s paraphrase of 
Ph 2®'*)- St. Paul does not use metaphysical terms, 
but teaches here that the fiop<p^ OcoO involved par- 
ticipation in the ovtria deov. Similarly, Bengel re- 
marks (in Nosgen, Gesch, NT Off, i. 19) that the 
term 0e&rrjs as distinguished from OeUrrrfs expresses 
‘non modo dmnas virtutes sed warn divinam 
naturam.* St. Paul regards the Incarnation as 
ser\dng the double purpose of showing God’s love 
as Father (Gal 4®, Ro 8® ; cf. Jn 3'®), and of reveal- 
ing the inner relations of Christ’s premundane and 
Divine being (2 Co 8®, Ph 2®'*)* A God of love 
seemed to involve personal subjects and objects of 
love within' the Godhead, from which (jM who 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love to 
save men. The Father gave the Son (Ro 8®*), the 
Son gave Himself (Gal 1®), surrendered His glory 
and died on the cross ; the Holy Spirit witnesseth 
U) the Son and wins sinners to accept Him (Ro 
11 .®. 5 ^^ That is St. Paul’s gospel (Ro I'®* ''^), which 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
He often sums up his gospel, and it is always Trini- 
tarian (Ro 6'-® 8-^* 15'®- '7, 1 Co 2»-® 12»**, 2 Co 3®, Gal 
4®-®, Eph 1®-®-'® 2'8 4®-«, Col I® ®- 8; cf. He 1'-® 2®-® 
IQW. ». 1 12 -j. a4. Over every sermon he can pro- 

nounce the benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (2 Co 13'®). 

(6) St. Paul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old Testament. His central 
theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at once in in- 
separable relations to Jehovah. The Jewish teach- 
ings of his day confounded c^T^K and mn' (so 
Jehovah is rendered Beds in LXX of Nu 22'® 28®, 
'while and d-.t^k appear as Kvpios in Nu 28®, Gn 
21®- ®) ; but St. Paul, with a few j^ssible exceptions 
(1 Co 3®, Ro 14®*-), agrees "with St. Janies (P 2'*®) 
and St. Peter (Ac 2®®) in distinguishing them as two 
Divine Persons. The Father is Beds, though the 
name is also given to the Son (Ro 9®), and the Son 
is Kupioi, This personal distinction of Father and 
Son is traced by St. Paul to the OT distinctions of 
D'n^K and mn', and to the different relations of God 
to man expressed by those names (cf. Seeberg, Die 
Anbetuny d, ^ Hcrrn^ bei Faultis, p. 8f.). The 
distinction of Grod in Himself and the revealing 
Jehovah in the OT, St. Paul sees fully unfolded in 
the persona] distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not become Loril ; His Kvpibrys was but a form of 
His activity as a personal Divine Being. He was 
G^ before He was manifested as Lord ; and He will 
be God after He ceases to rule as Lord (1 Co 15“ ; 
cf. August. l,c, i. 8). He is Lord, not in relation to 
God but in relation to man (Ro 5'- "• *' 6" 14®, 1 Co 
I**'®). St Paul, too, goes back to Ps 110, which 
he quotes oftener than any other OT passage (Ro 
8»®, Eph 1“ Col 3', 1 Co 15®®). He found there the 
Lord Christ reigning with the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God’s kingdom were snbdned, and 
sharing the Divine majesty and power insepar- 
able from God. Tliis prophecy was fulfilled in the 
incarnate Lord conquering death and Satan, and 
through the Resurrection sitting down at the 
right liand of God, with all enenues at His foot- 
stool (Ro 8^, £ph 1^). The glorified Christ is the 
Lord of glory (Ph 2^, Ja 2^). Not till after the 
Resurrection was Jesus Lord, though He was ever 
Divine (1 Co 2^ ; cf. Mt 22*^^). Christ saves us as 
triumphant Lord (Eph 4*, 1 Co 7**). He is also 
the Providence of the Church (Gal 1 Co 16^). 
When all believers are saved His lordship ceases ; 
He gives the kingdom which He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternal relations of the 
Son (1 Co 15^). From the Resurrection to the Last 
Judgnient is the rule of Christ. He rules with 
the Father (1 Co 15^®, Ro 8““), as He saves with the 
Father (Col 1®, Ro 8®). God’s work for man, St. 
Paul teaches, is never apart from Christ’s work. 
They are as rays of heat and li^ht in the same sun- 
beam. Hence St. Paul was called to be an Apostle 
by both Father and Son (Gal D), wlio form^ one 
Divine power (as omission of Sid before 0eoD and 
singular predicates show ; cf. 1 Ti P, 1 Th 
2 Til 2*^, 1 Co 15®* ; Seeberg) ; and he sees the 

final judgnient as by both God and Christ (2 Th !«'•, 
1 Co 4®). All between these in St. Paul’s survey 
of life is done equally by the Father and Son. 
* The active rule of the exalted Lord is, according 
to Paul, such that in every act of it contempor- 
aneously an act of God the Father is completed ’ 
(Seeberg, p. 35). The grace of the Son is as much 
a Divine element in salvation as is the love of the 
Father (Tit 3®* ‘^) ; hence, with the ^ssible ex- 
ception of Ro 8^, St. Paul never speaas of inter- 
cession of the Son wdth the Father, so one are 
they considered in working. His God, in opposi- 
tion to polytheism, is ‘one God the Father, of 
whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things* (1 Co 8®). He says (v.^), 
‘ there is none other God but one,’ and that one 
God is the Father and Son. These were equally 
God for St. Paul from Ps 110 to his own last ex- 
perience. The subordination of the Son was but 
a stepping-stone to lift the saints to the glory of 
the Father, which was shared by the Son. The 
words ‘Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3®*) support the 
assurance ‘ ye are Christ’s,’ as the statement * the 
head of Christ is God ’ upholds the teaching that 
‘ the head of every man is Christ’ (1 Co 11®). St. 
Paul follows Jesus'^ teachings that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by “way of contrast, but 
m a unity, which communicates all the greatness 
of the Father through the service of the Sou (cf. 
Col 1“ 2» 3»). 

(c) St. Paul’s theology is Christo-centric. He pro- 
ceeds from Christ outwards to Father and Spirit, 
yet everywhere recognizing the Divine relation of 
the Spirit to the Father and Son. The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man is the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes Jesus’ doctrine (Jn 
16’^) that the Spirit teaches Christ and is an earnest 
of all good things to come (2 Co 1®® 5®, Eph 1^®). 
So one in working are they that he calls Christ 
a life-giving Spirit (1 Co 15*®), and says, ‘the Lord 
is the Spirit ’ (2 Co 3‘^). They are one as in the 
Godhead, yet distinct, both in their subjective 
and objective relations to man ; for he adds : 
‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 
and elsewhere (Gal 5^) says, ‘ stand fast in the 
liberty w'herewith Christ liath made us free.’ St. 
Paul’s theology grew out of his ei^rience. He 
knew the personm Divine work of Son and Spirit 
in his own soul (Ph 3®, Ro 8® 9^). He had extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 14^). He knew 
that all religious life comes from the Spirit (Ro 
15'®, Gal 3®* ®). He knew, also, that Christ in him 


was his life, his hope of glory (Col 1*’). But ho 
sharply distin^ish^ the revelation of the Lord 
in him (Ac 22^, and the sending of the Son that 
we may become sons of God, Irom the sending 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the life of sons (Giu 
4^‘®). He did not regard the Spirit as merely the 
wiritual disposition produced in ns by Christ. 
Christian life is equaOy related to both Son and 
^irit ; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 
Tne Spirit proceeds from the Son as the Spirit of 
Christ (Ro 8®, Gal 4®, 1 Co 2'®, Eph 4*), as well as from 
the Father ; and in his experience St. Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type of the form 
of life into which believers are brought by the 
Spirit (so Nosgen, ii 262). The Spirit is the im- 
pelling power, the Son is the abiding life element, 
in the Christian (Ro 8'^, Gal 1“). Tlie same fruits 
spring from both (Gal 5*- 1**- 22. 59^ p^j 

Roth make us free from the Law (Gal 5'* '®). We 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7*®, Ro 8-*^) ; 
both intercede with the Father for us (Ro 8®^* *^), 
and with us for the Father (Ro 8®, 2 Co 13®). We 
cannot trace the limits of the working of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; but St. Paul plainly teaches 
that there are such limits. The ^irit begins the 
life of the soul in man, but all NT writers ascribe 
the resurrection life of the body to the risen 
Christ (*2 Co 4'®). The Spirit makes man a new 
personality, the Son makes man a member of His 
Dody, the Church (Nosgen, /.c.) The Son may 
become angry and condemn in wrath (1 Co 15®-), 
the Spirit is only grieved (Eph 4®®). The constant 
use of the names shows a corresponding distinc- 
tion of functions within the Ghidhead. 

(d) St. Paul’s worship also is of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is for him personal, 
searching the deep things of God, with a will of 
His ow*n for man’s good, and showing Divine 
treasures to man (1 Co 2" ; cf. Lk 24^, Jn 15-®). 
The Spirit does the work of the Father and Son 
(Ph 4'®, Gal 3® 4®). Father, Son, and Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities. He could 
not pray to mere names or personitications. He 
never suggests that one is more or less Divine or per- 
sonal than the other. That most solemn claim of 
Jehovah — ‘ I have sworn by myself . . . that unto 
me every knee shall Ih)w ’ (Is 45^) — St. Paul applies 
to Christ as God (Ro 14", Ph 2'®). For a Jevy with 
the First Commandment as the creed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Chri&t meant full equality with 
Goa ; for neither OT (Is 42® 48"'*, Jer 10"**, Ps 
18-“) nor NT (Ro 1®^'*, 1 Th 1®) allows worship of 
anything but God. The blasphemy of Antichrist 
was claiming Divine honours (2 Th 2*). St. Paul 
'warned against worshipping (pOaei fii] oOori, Oeois (Gal 
4®), hence he mu^t have worshipped Christ as 
6jrri 0€ip. A Christian w'as a man calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation (Ac 
9“* ®') ; and St. Paul, like St. Stephen (Ac 7®®) and all 
saints (Rev 22'-^), prayed to Christ Himself (Ac 22'®) 
and taught others to do so (1 Co 2'). To call on 
Christ was the same thing as prayer to God (Ps 
88'®, Is 45®). St. Paul’s test of a Christian was 
‘ calling on’ the Son (2 Ti 2®). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Ti 2®), 
because praying to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation (Ro 10'®* '®). A Christian meant a wor- 
shipper of Christ (1 Co 1®). St. Paul prays to the 
Son to send the Spirit (Eph 3'®;. The Sjurit prays 
in him to the Father, echoing the familiar ‘Abba’ 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Ro 8’*®, Gal 4®). He unites 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in doxolones of 
adoration and praise (2 Co 13"). He prays for the 
same things— men’s salvation — ^to Father and Son, 
and in the same Spirit to both. He thanks the 
Father through the Son (Ro 1® 7®®). He does not 
pray to them alternately, or in succession, but at 
the same time (2 Th 1®, Gal 1®, 1 Co 1®). He cannot 
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separate them in his worship. In certain thanks- 
givings St. Paul prays to Ciod as the Father of 
Jesus Christ (Ko 15^ 2 Co 1*^ £ph 1*), showing that 
he knew the Lord was within the Godhead as Son. 
He thanks the Father through the Son, because 
Christ’s work was the ground of all thanksgiving 
to God. The Son is the completer of the Father’s 
work for man. The love of God and the grace of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Spirit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spirit of gratitude. St. Paul’s 
three cardinal virtues are, faith in Jesus Christ, 
love to CjIo( 1 the Father, and hope in the spirit of 
promise (Eph 1^, Gal 3^^, 1 Co 13”). They are all 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal ^), and come from the 
Father through the Son. St: Paul certainly taught 
all the data of a doctrine of the Trinity, however 
theologians may differ as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his fixed, confident doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit from Jewish 
theology ; neither did pagan thought suggest such 
teachinjjs : he evidently received it as part of the 
gosjiel given him by Christ (cf. (lal 

(3) St. John’s teachings take their perspective {a) 
from his doctrine of the which he sees pre- 

figured in the OT. This is central in his Gospel, 
as it is in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Divine 
X670S lic<*aiiie incarnate in Jesus. Tliis maj’^ be 
why (,’lirist s conception of the Holy Ghost is not 
reftM’red to, and hy the Spirit is spoken of as a 
gilt, and not made so clearly ]>ersonal as in the 
words of desus Himself (1 Jn 3^ 4”). The Fourth 
Gosj>el jiresents Christianity as a double revelation 
of God through the Spirit and thiough the Son ; 
the Evangelist bears witness chiefly U) tlie Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit. l>ecau«e St. John 
beholds the eternal Son prominent in tlie OT (Gn 
D, Ps SH*** Is 40® 55”. Jn 1”^^), he does not describe 
the Incarnation as a humiliation, as St. Paul does 
(Pli 2®), or rise to it through tlie thought of His 
ascension to glory involving pre-existent glory, as 
in He 2^ 10^’*^. He sees the Divine Son, the 
(Jreator of the universe (D), carry the glorj’ of 
God veiled with Him into tlie world (D®*”), and, 
when His work of redemption W’as complete, move 
calmly again into the glory which He had with 
the l\ather before the world was. His emphatic 
statements that the X670S in the beginning itli 
God, and that the beginning of the being of all 
things was through Him, set forth the eternal 
Being of the Son. And because of His Divine Son- 
ship He was a Divine revelation; ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time, God only-l>egotten (/xopoyePTfs 
Oeos, as in K 15 C L), who is in the bo.soiu of the 
Father, he hatli declared him.’ What can tran- 
scend ‘God only- begotten’? St. John exhausts 
all Jewish des(‘riptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. He embodied them 
all. He was one with the "ip', the evident ‘glory’ 
of God (1“ 2” Tar^. to Is U ; cf. SchJottmann, 
130, Mt 16*“’’, Mk S'*®}. His coming is the coming of 
the Divine glory, which Ezekiel said (43''’ in Targ.) 
should dwell for ever with God’s people. Jesus had 
identified Himself with the Shekman (Mt 18^ ; cf. 
PirkeAbothj iii. 3) : He even said that His presence 
was greater than the Shekinah in the temple (Mt 
12®) ; St. John proceeds to identify the Son with the 
Mcmra or ‘ Word ’ (1”). In one statement he com- 
bines the Memra [\6yos), the Yekar ( 56 fa), and the 
Shekinah (in <rKi/jpob})y and applies all to the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God (1“* Jesus Christ reveals 

the personal glory of God, not temporarily, but 
incarnate,' tacKBrnacling among His people as Je- 
hovah tented among Israel (Ex 25® 29®, He 1®). 
Philo called the X^os figuratively Bc&rcpos Oebs ; St. 
John calls Him simply ; for He is on one side 
the of (lod, and, on the other, God. Philo's 
Xdyof is TpuTbyopos vl6s, or, as an angel, ApxdYyeXos 
(of. Riehin, Heb, 146 f.) : but St. John puts the 


Son-Logos far above all angels ; He is one with 
God, truly personal and incarnate as the Messi^, 
all of which is foreign to Philo’s allegorical exe- 
gesis. St. J ohn’s theology shows no connexion with 
that of Philo. Like St. Paul, he comes to Jesus 
from the OT, and finds that it is the revealed (^d, 
the Jehovah, the Lord of David, the ‘ Memra ’ that 
took flesh in Jesus (1® 14®). The relation of the Son 
to the Father is expressed by St. John as in He 1®, 
by the terms ‘light, ’as ‘God IS light* (iJn 1’), 'life,’ 
as ‘God is life’ (D)— <mly the Son is called ‘the life’ 
or ‘ eternal life’ (1 Jn 5®®), because the Sou is the 
manifestation of Divine life and its source for 
man— and especially by the word fiovoyepris (H^*” 
3‘®*”, 1 Jn4®; cf. 1’). Clirist was the only-begotten 
Son of God, as the widow’s son was her only child 
(Lk 7*“), as the ruler’s daughter was his only 
daughter (Lk 8®), and as the assessed boy was 
his father’s only son (Lk 9®®). He was the ‘only- 
Ijegotten ’ in such a sense that He might be called 
the only-begotten Son or the only-begotten God. 
He was the Son absolutely, and in a >ense shared by 
no other being. He was so one w’ith God that St. 
John says He was God (D- ”) ; or, as put elsewhere 
(1 Jn 5®* ®®), He was the * tnie God ’ revealing the 
true God. He was also ‘ with God * (D**), i.e, not 
God witliout a property peculiar to Him as Son 
of God. From this Divine Son^hip flows St. John's 
Gospel. In it he finds the source of all blessing 
and eternal life (29®*, 1 Jn 5”* ”). From it come (1) 
the power to b^ome sons of (jod (1*®), (2) sonship 
through faith in the Son (9®®), (3) sonship through 
the will of the Father Q*®), (4) participation in the 
truth, grace, glory, and indwelling of the Father 
(1”, 1 Jn4*®) ; (5) an experience of tlie fulness of the 
Godhead in the Son (1*® ”), tlirongh union with 
M horn (6) believers share the victoiy of the Son of 
God over the devil (1 Jn 3®), and (7"» have the wit- 
ness of sonship in themselves (1 Jn 5*^). Xo Divine 
Son of God, no other sons of God. If God he not 
the Divine Father of the Divine Son, He is the re- 
ligious Father of no man : that* is the theolog 5 ’ of 
St. John’s Gos]>eI. 

In the Apoealj’pse, vliich has a strong Jewish 
colouring, w e find the same high conception of the 
Father and the Son. A'^ conqueror over Satan and 
Saviour of the saints, Jesus sits in Divine glory, 
adored and praised as omniscient (2®®), omnipresent, 
and eternal (1*® 2® 3-* 5®' “ 7*® ID® 20® 22*- ®). He is 
the Son of Man, in heaven with the Ancient of 
days (Dll 7*®, Lev 14’®), \>hile judge of all men on 
earth {2^ 12® 19*®). His face shines as the face of 
God (1*®) ; and before Him the prophet falls down 
as before Jehovah (1”). He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords (17'* 19*®), nay. He is Lord God 
Almighty (15®). XVeiss concludes (p. 560) : ‘ It is 
certain that the Messiah appears here^ as an 
original Divine Being,’ side by side with the 
Father. 

(6) Of the Hoh’ Spirit and His relation to the 
Father and Son, St. John says little ; but his constant 
j)resentation of Christianity as life, birth from God 
and a birth to lioliness, presuppose the Comforter. 
He makes the full teachings of Jesus on the Holy 
Spirit (14-17, cf. 7®®) his own ; and says the .^os- 
tolic experience and testimonj" through the Holy 
Ghost, after the glorification of Christ, were as 
rivers to drops, compared with what they were 
before (7®®). The water of life is from the Spirit 
as from the Son (7®’). Jesus taught the Spirit as 
Paraclete on earth representing the Father and 
Son (cf. mLpdKXrjats of Holv Ghost, Ac 9®*) ; St. John 
adds the doctrine that the Son is a corresponding 
Paraclete in heaven with the Father, representing 
men (1 Jn 2'). The ‘ new birth ’ is mentioned five 
times in the NT. It is a waXipycpeffla of the whole 
creation through Christ (Mt 19*-*®), and of a single 
soul in conversion through the Spirit (Tit 3^) ; St. 
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James (1^^) sees Christians * come into the world ’ 
{AvaKveiffdai) begotten of the Father ; and St. Peter 
twice speaks of God begetting us again (1 PI’* ”). 
St. John has the further conception that the birth 
from God takes place through the Holy Ghost ( 1 “, 
1 Jn 2 *® 3® 4P 5^- *), for there is no doubt that by bom 
of God he means by the Holy Spirit (3®). In two 
imssages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and the Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 4^® 3-’*). 
He presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 3*'“* and then 
says that this obedience of faith is possible only 
through the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spirit. The only way to keep out evil spirits 
is to be possessed of the Holy Spirit ; and we know, 
he says, which is the Holy Spirit, by its testifying 
to the incarnation of the Son of God (1 Jn 4®* * 5®* *•) 
and to nothing else (16^®). In tlie passage on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5®*®) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Son as Divine Redeemer, {a) tecause from 
Him flows the double stream of life-giving, cleans- 
ing water (Jn 7®® and atoning blood ; (6) because 
the witnessing Spirit is ‘ the truth* ; and (c) because 
the Father testihes also to the Son (1 Jn 5®). 

(c) St. John touches here a thought which mns 
through the whole NT. God, \i*ho is transcendent, 
incarnate, and immanent as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes His kingdom in opposition to 
the god of this world, who is the devil and Satan 
(Rev 12 ® 20®). The kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness run in growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel ( 6 ^ 7®® 8 ^*® 10 ®® 1 ^). St. John knows of 
demoniacs (cf. ‘signs,* etc., 4" 2 u®®), but the only 
man he describes as po^jsessed of the devil (13®*®^) 
is Judas, the son of perdition, who betrayed the 
Son of God. To deny the incarnate Son is to join 
th ‘ ranks of Antichrist, to deny the Father also 
(1 Jn 2®®), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken place (1 Jn 3®). That is, the 
only way to opjjose tne devil is to be born of God 
^ the Spirit (1 Jn 5^®). Christians are sons of 
God through the 'Son of God (1 Jn 3^0, who 
came to destroy the works of the devil (v.®) ; and 
they prove both their sonship and their opj^osition 
to the devil by obeying the Spirit in them, testify- 
ing to the incarnate Son. Thus both the begotten 
1 beginning and the triumphant end of the Christian 
life are inseparable from Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost (1 Jn o^*®*®). Amid the OT imagery of the 
Apocalypse we move upon the same high plane. It 
opens with a benediction ( 1 ^* *), like that of St. Paul 
(1 Co 13'*), in which salvation is set forth as coming 
from God, the seven spirits before His throne, — 
evidently the sevenfold, perfect revelation of the 
Spirit promised the Sou (Is 11 ®), — and from Jesus 
Christ. Salvation is ever ascribed to God and the 
Lamb (7'® 4”), and is mediated by the Spirit to the 
Churches ( 27 * "•”.29 36 .i 8 .sa 1413 22i7). The rapt 
Christian ‘in the Spirit’ hears the voice of Jesus 
saying, ‘Hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.* As in the Gospel, so here, the Spirit 
appears both as between Jesus and the Father (D), 
and as possessed bj Christ (3'). The Son and the 
Spirit are so identified that what one says is from 
tne other ( 2 ^* ®* '*• 3®* ®). The glorified Christ and 

the prophetic Spirit are here actually at work as 
foreshadowed in the OT view of the Word and the 
Spirit of God. The Paracletes in heaven and on 
earth are also here. The glorified Christ says, 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’ and 
the responsive Spirit replies, ‘ Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours * (14'*). The Spirit and the 
Bride say, ‘ Come ’ ; that is, ‘ Come to Jesus ’ 
(22'^*®®); and Jesus is the only way to the 
Father. 

iv. Tecufiinga in the Life of the Apostolic Church, 
— The Trinity was not a theory from without, but 
part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the 


Apostolic Church. It lived in devotion long before 
it appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were as much part of Church life as 
body, soul, and spirit were elements of every be- 
liever’s life. They are not introduced or explained, 
but everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man can share NT worship without usin" 
Trinitarian forms. This natural and incidental 
yet constant reference to Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in Apostolic Churches presupposes just such 
a development as our study has indicated. The 
later and clearer statements are always in full 
agreement with what had been already taught. 
What the first disciples received from Jesus went 
far beyond what is recorded in the Gospels ; it went 
far beyond all that He said or did ; for after His 
ascension they became conscious that Jesus was 
not only a teacher, but Saviour and Lord, and im- 
parter of the Holy Ghost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in Apostolic experience expanded 
much more rapidly than they could have done in any 
process of merely natural development. The ordi r, 
too, of growth is just what we should expect ; new 
teachings of Jesus about God as Father, then the 
teachings of Apostles about the Son, and, last of 
all, the full reference to the Holy Spirit. Thin 
order repeats itself in the histoiy of do<‘trine \vhich 
took form in the Nicene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesus, the Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, Hebrews, 
St. John, and the Acts, there runs a harmonious 
and growing representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holv Spirit. Jesus sets Himself ns Son aljove 
ail the servants of God (Mt 21*®, Mk 12 '’®, Lk 3~'*) ; 
He 1 '* ® gives the same doctrine in theological form, 
declaring the Son above all created beings ‘ God for 
ever and ever.* St. Paul presents an intermediate 
view, in ^\hich God and His Christ are central 1 1 Co 
1 *, 2 Co 1®-*, Gal 1 *, l^di 1 ®) ; but puts it at once in 
vital union w’ith the Trinitarian conception of (lod 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (2 Co 13‘^, Eph 
314 - 16 ) The Acts shows lastorically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were insejiarable from the 
life and thought of belie\ers; \\hile the Fourth 
Gospel presents the same teaching as the (‘ul- 
mination of NT theology (16’"'®). (For further 
indications of doctrinal growth, cf. the articles 
God in NT and Holy Spirit in vol. ii.). These 
early disciples knew that there is an infinite 
eternal God (2 Co 4'^* '®, 1 Ti V) ; they knew also 
that He is personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. How the Infinite can be personal 
is ever a mystery ; to Aj>ostolic men the threefold 
personality of the infinite (iod was no greater 
mystery than any personality of the Infinite. 
They idso knew that there is a God of Absolute 
Right, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy Father in 
heaven (Jn 17", Ro 7’* '®, Rev 4®) ; on the other 
hand, they knew that God had broken through 
His own law, and, by His revelation in the Son 
and Spirit, opened heaven and poured supernatural 
grace and blessing upon men (Ro 3®® 4®, 1 P 1 ®*®). 
Their practical experiencje found that this jierson- 
ality of the Father, and the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were indispensable to 
fellowship with God through grace and faith, and 
in the struggles against sin. Illustrations of this 
practical Trinity may be seen ( 1 ) in the equipment 
of the Apostles, ( 2 ) the establishment of the Church, 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of sound 
Doctrine, and (5) the nature of Christian Worship. 

( 1 ) The risen Lord gave His commands no more 
directly to the A]X)stles, but through the Holy Ghost 
(Ac 1 ®). As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear before the C’rucihxion, just as inse]iarable 
^pear the Son and the Spirit after the Resurrection. 
To the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 
Spirit as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 
turn as to the source of all power and authority. 
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St. Peter Hays he opened the Church to the Gentiles 
because the Lord Jesiiu Christ from heaven told 
him to do so (Ac IP), and because the Holy Spirit 
told him to do so (Ac 10'" IP"). St. John says the 
^iiit of truth in the Apostles made them men of 
Grod (1 Jn 4"*^), and witnessed thro^h them that 
the Father sent the Son to mve lim to believers 
(w.i** ^*), The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
])reach the incarnate Son, and denounce all con- 
trary preaching as of the devil (1 Jn 3®"'®). The 
Lord Jesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that he might 
be filled with the Holy Ghost (Ac 9'^) ; then St. 
Paul preached Christ, that He is the Son of God 
( V."®). St. Paul suppoi*ted his claim to be an Apostle 
by appealing to the call of God the Father and His 
Son Jesus Christ (Ro P, Gal P- I Co 1'), who 
filled him with the Holy Ghost at his conversion 
for a][^stleship (Ac 9^’ P). He traces the grace of 
apostlcship and of all work in the Church to the 
Holy Spirit (1 Co 12'®) and the Son (v."^, 1 Ti 1'", 
1 Co 2Ti 2"* ") ; and lie spoke from experience. 
These Apostles tested all Christ’s Trinitarian pro- 
mises. In His name, as the name of God, they cast 
out devils (Mk 16”, Ac 16'®), healed the sick {ib, 
Ac 3® 9"^), and raised the dead (Ac 9" 20'®). The 
Holy Ghost in their work honoured the Son as He 
honoured the Father (Jn 5"* Ac 3* 16'®, Ja 2'®). 
St. Peter found that the Spirit inspired him to 
speak as Jesus promised (Mt 10'®- Lk 12'"), and, 
thus inspired, he preached repentance towards the 
Father and faith in the Son as the way of life 
(Ac 4®* '®* *'• "®). He saw also in the OT covenant 
of God with parents and their children a point of 
connexion for the doctrine of approach to the 
Father 1 hrough the Son (Ac 2*®* ®® 3'®* ”). Sins 
were rcinittea or retained by the Apostles on the 
authority of the Son and as inspired by the Sx>irit 
(Mt 18'®]^ Jn Ac 8"®'*). They imparted the 

Holy Spirit for service (Ac 8'^), and, full of the 
Holy Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis- 
ters of discipline (Ac 15"®), in conscious opposition 
to the kingdom of Satan (1 Co 5^* ® 6”). They 
could pronounce Anathema in view of the coming 
Lord. Christ in the midst, and the Spirit in the 
midst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Court of the Church. St. Paul sums up his 
apostleship (Ac 20-24) in (a) the constant witness 
of the Holy Spirit, guiding him through bonds and 
persecutions of Satan and bad men ; (6) a ministry 
received from the Lord Jesus Christ; and (r) a 
gospel of the grace of God revealed in His Son. 
That was his practical work, and not a theological 
elaboration ( Ho 1 5'®- '®). The A postles claimeil and 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Church (1 Jn 
4®'*, 1 Co 4"' 5^ 9''- 11"®), resting their claims on the 
command of the Son through the Spirit (Ac 1"). 
They alone perfectly knew the meaning of Jesus 
(1 Co 2'®), as Jesus uone perfectly knew the mean- 
ing of the OT. They also had the Spirit of pro- 
X^hecy, so that they could declare the future glories 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the devil (1 Co 6® 16"", 1 Ti 1"®, 1 Jn 2"" 
4®, Rev 2® 3®). 

(2) The Apostolic Church was built upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pentecost was in an 
important sense the birthday of the Church ; and 
St Peter ex{)lained it by saying that the Son at the 
right hand of the Father, having received the pro- 
mise of the Spirit, * shed foi-th this which ye now 
see and hear.’ The Holy Ghost sent by the glori- 
fied Son made the Churen. If anything is certain, 
it is that the Apostolic Church saw its foundation 
laid in the ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spirit. This Spirit of Christ was the regener- 
ating, sanctifying, working power in the Church. 
If any man had not the Spirit of Christ, he was 
none of His (Ro 8®). Surrounded by pagans whose 
gods were devils (1 Co 10"®), and by Jews who were 


led by Satan to crucify the Lord (Jn d’® 8®® 13"), 
Christians were kept by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Ro 5®). They met heresy in the same power 
(1 Jn 4"*-), and were ^ven by the Spirit a twofold 
defence : (1) the Old Testament, inspired at first by 
the Spirit, and now made practical by the Spirit ; 
and (2) grooving faith in the Son of God. The 
Spirit revealed Him in the hearts of believers as 
the personal, glorified, triumjihant Lord (1 Co 2"). 
The OT and Christ were shown to be essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken by the prophets, 
now incarnate and glorified in Christ. Hut, as in 
the OT, RO in the NT, the Spirit is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles or Propliets, the S^jirit ever de- 
clares Jesu> Christ to be tlie true cornerstone of the 
Church (Eph 2"®, 1 P 2®). Through the Spirit be- 
lievers already share the glory of Christ, and 
through Him receive all the gifts of the Spirit 
(1 P 37 . Eph 1® 6'®, 2 Co 1"", Pto 8'®). 

(3) From the Trinity also started the Mission of 

the Church (Mt 28'®*-). The Holy Spirit appeared 
at once as the great propagating power. He re- 
peated the ‘ Come * and ‘ Go ’ of Jesus (Mt 11"® 28'®, 
Ac 1®) and continued His work. Jesus declared 
that the work of foreign missions was the aim of 
His death (Jn 12"® as-as). It was furthered by the 
Father (v."*^*-), and carried out by the Spirit, who 
inspired the first missionaries, Peter (Ac 4®), Stephen 
(6®), Ihimabas ( 11 "® 1 , Philip (8"®), and Paul (13®), to 
preach the gospel and cast out devils (Jn 2®' ; cf. 
Ac 8”). ‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 

work hereunto I have called them,* said the Spirit 
(Ac 13") ; ‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ said Jesus. * Baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’ — that is the Trinitarian foundation of 
missions. St. Paul is intelligible only as a man w’ho 
regarded himself as an organ of the Holy Ghost, 
fighting the ix)wers of da^ness (Ro 8*®, "^h 6'*) 
to save men by the Son of God (1 Co 2® 1®"'). He 
had more gifts of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the greatest missionary of Christ (1 Co 
14'®). The Holy Spirit directed him to his field of 
labour (Ac 16'), and the Son told him what to ex- 
pect in those fields (9'®). The same is true of St. 
Peter (Ac 1'®*- 2^- '■*"®®) and the rest. 

(4) The NT Church also regarded the Trinity as 
the doctrinal assurance that any man w-as preaching 
the gospel. Unless he preached the Son of God 
in personal witness of the ^irit, he w-as not true 
to Christ. St. Paul urged Timothy (2 Ti 1'®*'®) to 
hold fast the Apostles’ form of s^und words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who is 
God our Saviour (1 Ti 2^), and was committed unto 
Him by the Holy Ghost. False teachers left the 
Church because they denied the Father and the 
Son, and had no unction of the Holy Ghost (1 Jn 
2'®- ®®- ""). Only those preaching the Divine Son 
had the witness of the Spirit : to such there came 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
2®, 1 Th 1®, Ro 9'). Supernatural signs of the Holy 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, and 
roused the careless to hear of the Son of God as 
Saviour (He 2?, 1 P 1'", Eph 1'®*-). As Christ knew 
what w-as in man, in like manner did the Spirit m 
Apostolic preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christian meetings that they fell down crying, 

‘ God is in you of a truth ’ (1 Co 14"®). The two 
heresies against w-hich the Apostles warned were 
an incipient Gnosticism, wdiich rejected Christ as 
Lord and Head (Col ®- 1 Ti 1"- *), and an allied 
Antinomianism, which set at naught the Holy 
Ghost (Eph 5«- »• '®, Rev 2'®- "®*-, 1 Co 3'^). The 

n Ghost warned (1 Ti 4') against * doctrines of 
3 ’ which opposed the Son, and * seducing 

S iirits ’ which fought against the Spirit of God. 
y the laying on of hands the Holy Spirit was 
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^ven to NT workers that they might preach the 
Son of God as Saviour (1 Ti 4^^* *). Only such 

preaching of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost would 
actually reform and save men (Eph 2®*®*^ 
31. a 6. 14-16 4t.6. li. 14 51. a 9. is-ao)^ gt, Paul’s tost de- 
scription of the gospel against Judaizers is, ' God 
sent forth His Son ... to redeem them . . . under 
the law,’ and make them * sons ’ ; also, * God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son ’ into men’s hearts, 
‘crying, Ab^ Father’ (Gal 4®^. All men sent 
of God would preach this sending of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Christ (1 Co 12®'*), and 
not ‘another Jesus,’ and ‘another Spirit,’ consti- 
tuting^* another gospel * (2 Co 11®). 

(6) The NT Church meant two or three gathered 
together with the Son in their midst (Mt 18'"-^). 
The meetings for worship were of two kinds— Hrst, 
that of the Lord s Supper, in which Christ was 
central ; and, second, the public service of oticodojui), 
in which the Holy Ghost was central ; hut each 
carried w’ith it the Trinity. The general \vor- 
ship was cliarismatic. Its aim and purpose was 
edification of the saints through the 
granted the various participants by tlie Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 14®®). The worsnmping people were 
the body of Christ (1 Co 10“ 12*", Eph 4^-), in W’hich 
each member edified the others as an organ of 
the Hoty Spirit (Jn 6®* 7**, 1 Co 3“). Each brother 
who took part was moved by the Spirit of the 
glorified Head of the Church, the Lord Christ (Eph 
122 413^ jiB)^ Paul traces all the elements 
of worship— tonnes, prophecy, teacliing, interpre- 
tation, prayer, singing — to the Holy Ghost (1 Co 
14“- ; cf. Jude “) ; but not apart frobi the Father 
and the Son ; for in this worship were diversities of 
gjifts by the same Spirit, difierences of administra- 
tion by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
operations by the same God and Father (1 Co 12*"®). 
The order of St. Paul’s thoughts in W'orslnj) api>ears 
as he prays for the Ephesians (3^®"”) to the Father 
that He would strengthen them by the Sf»irit, so 
that Christ might dwell in them. He asks the 
Homans (15®®) to pray in like manner on his behalf. 
The doxology to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
sixiken of God rather than to God, w’ith w’hich St. 
l*aul opens and closes Epistles (Ro V Ifi®’, 1 Co 1® 
16®®, 2 Co 1® 13“), doubtless appeared also at the 
opening and close of Christian w’orship (2 Co 1®* *• ® 
13“)- The synagogue worship began with ‘ Blessed 
be Jehovah’ (cf. Schtlrer, GJV^ ii. 377); the 
Christian service began with such an invocation 
as ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . .#the God of all comfort ’ (2 Co 1®). 
The Jewish worship closed with the tlireefold 
benediction: ‘The Lord bless thee . . . the Lord 
keep thee . . . the Lord give thee peace ’ ; the 
Christian service ended also, probably, with a 
threefold benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (cf. Ro 15“*“* “, 2 Co 13“, Rev l*-» 11“ 14’* 
19“^). St. Paul uses thew*ord #ci/pios nearly 150 
times, and alw'ays of the Son of God, uniting the 
Lord Jesus and’ the Lord God in his worship (cf. 
Seeberg, p. 3). Both Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, filled with the Holy Ghost, worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son— a thing impossible 
to men whose Bible w’as the Old Testament, unless 
they accepted what W’e understand religiously by 
the Trinity (Eph 5“, Ph 1“). 

A similar reoo^ition of the Trinity underlies 
the worship of tne Lord’s Supper. Only those 
baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were to partake of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
IQi-® 1410-w Gal 3®^**, Ac2?8 8“ 19® ; Didache, x.). 
It called to mind the Father, in whose kingdom 
the new wrine would he drunk 
It was celebrated in remembrance of the Son, who 
sealed the new covenant with His blood (Mt 26®®, 
Mk 14®*, Lk 22“) ; while the solemn reference to 


Christ’s return to the Father and the coming 
thereby of His kingdom implies the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 22“). The wonderful disoourses 
(Jn 14-17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken in connexion wdth the Supper. The wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet w^hile at the table (Jn 
13®*“) syniboliz^ the work of the Spirit. The 
worship of all w*ho W'ere here fed by tne Son was 
charismatic (Ac 20^), and conducted oy men full of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus said, ‘this do in remem- 
brance of me’ ; St. Paul said, ‘till he come’ (1 Co 
11®®) ; the Spirit -tilled di^^uple at the feast prayed 
especially to the Lord Jesus, saying, ‘ Come, Lord.’ 
This appears as part of the ritual {Didache, x.), and 
St. Paul’s use of it in the original ‘ Maran Atlia * 
(1 Co 16*“) show s that it was already liturgical in 
NT days (cf. Rev 22®®). The object of adoration 
here, as in all worship, w'as the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to promise (Mt 28®®), was invisibly 
present, feetling the Church, and guiding all her 
acthities (Ac 1®® 2®^ 4®^). The hymns of the 
Church must have started from this Christian 
Passover (Mt 26^*®, Mk 14®®) ; they are all ‘spiritual 
songs’ (Eph 5“), arising in men filled with the 
Holy Ghost (5“, cf. Col 3“), and without exception 
glorifying the Son of (iod (Epli 5®®, Col 3”, 1 Ti3'®, 
Rev 19»-«* «'• 11“'* 4” 5»-'®). For St. Paul the Loid's 
Supper consisted in (1) a celebration of the Lord's 
death, and (2) communion with the glorified Christ 
(1 Co 11®*'* 10“'*). This Koivuvla of the body and 
blood of Christ, which united all to wurshi]* the 
Son, was the creative work of the Spirit, whicli 
made a group ot individuals a Church of God. 
After Pentecost, believers continued in this kolv- 
bjvia (Ac 2*®), which was a gift of the Spirit (v.*®). 
The Holy (ihost led believers at the Communion 
Supi>er to break bread in memory of the Son and 
ottei prayer to Him a'* Lord of all. From NT days 
onwards' the Spirit led (’linstiMis at the Lord's 
Supper to pray to Christ as both Creator inid 
Redeemer (1 Co DklnrhCy ix.) ; and in Initli 

offices He was inseparable from the I’jilher. Tlie 
eoininunicn of the Lord's Siii)i)cr w;is ‘unto the 
KQivujvia of His Son Jesus Cliiist,’ to which W'e 
are called by tlie Father (1 Co P) ; and in it as 
the family gatliering of the Holy Brotherhood 
‘the commnnioii of the H0I3* (Biost ’ was indis- 
pensable (2 Co BP*). The community of goods (Ac 
2*®'*), w'hicb W’as an enlargement of the Lord's 
Table to provide for the ])Oor of the Church, aiose 
through men ‘all filled with the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 
4S1. speaking the W’ord of God and witnessing 
to the glorified Christ (v.®®). Ami the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira against this communion 
— St. Paul calls the contribution for the saints a 
KQivwvla (Ro 15'®®) — W’as lying to the Holy Ghost (Ac 
5®’ ®). The men chosen to serve these tables of the 
Lord and His poor w ere ‘ full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom ’ (6®) ; and w hen the first of tliem, Ste]ffien, 
began to preach, his gospel was the Most High 
Goil and the Glorified Christ, whom he adored as 
Lord. In urging the Jews to be saved, he de- 
clared that opposition to God and His Christ W'as 
resisting the Holy Ghost (7®®* ®®* ®*). The NT con- 
nects alTO the sacrament of Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was God's Israel marching 
in covenant w’ith the Lord through the sea ; the 
other was the spiritual meat and drink given to 
feed them by the way (1 Co 10'“® 12“). And, what 
is very important, Ijoth sacraments mofess faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. St. Paul sees in 
Baptism a profession 01 fellowship with the Son 
(Ro 6?*, 1 Co 1“), into whom believers are bap- 
tized by the Spirit (1 Co 12“), showing that he 
agrees vAtb *, and \n the Suppet, which 

commemorates the Son, he says we ‘ drink of the 
Spirit’ (1 Co 12“ ; cf. Nosgen, ii 333). The sent 
Son and the sent Spirit appear in both saoramentn 
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as the only way to communion with €rod. The 
Lord’s Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the rather through confession of the Son. 
Jesus called it a new covenant in His blood (Mk 
14 ^). To eat and drink of this Supper was a test 
of loyalty to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (1 Ck> 
i 2 ii. cf. Mk 14 “ Lk 13« 24 » Jn 
l.S“). At the foot of the cross the sacrificial meal 
of loyalty to Christ was eaten. It was a place of 
spiritual life or death ; hence St. Paul, fmlowing 
Jesus (1 Co 11®, Jn 8^), sees the alternative here 
to be the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Satan ; table of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil ; Spirit of God or spirit of evil, — that is the 
crucial confession-test at the Holy Supper (1 Co 
1016-31 i2>). Tlie charismatic communicant, speak- 
ing excit^y with tonnes, might seem unworthy 
to sit down at the Lord^ Table ; St. Paul’s supreme 
and only criterion is, * No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost* (12*). The 
test of every Christian in all worship, including 
the most sacred service of the Lord’s Supper, was 
belief in the Holy Ghost, who testifi^ to the 
Divine Son, who came forth from the Father. The 
real presence of the Son of God, set forth in the 
bodily symbol of the broken bread, experienced in 
the communing Church, which is the body of 
Christ, ever one Mith her Divine Head, and 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
resence there can be no Christian worship, is a 
octrine of the NT to which the Church in all 
ages has borne testimony. In the believer’s ex- 
perience, as in the Bible history of redemption, 
this doctrine grows upon him. Not till the OT 
revelation ended was it evident that God was 
Father; only the Son could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished llis w’ork and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident that 
He was the Divine Christ ; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of God. And not 
till the Churcii has ended her work on earth and 
become glorified with her Lord, and the histori- 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
sanctification, will the Divinity and Personality 
of the Holy Ghost be perfectly manifest. Only in 
the heavenly life, where the Spirit may cease to 
be subjective and inseparable from our spirit in 
religious consciousness, will His distinctive char- 
ac’ter appear as manifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 

Literature. — ^There is no recent literature on this subject. 
See art. God ik NT in vol. i. Besides the works Quoted in the 
text and the sections in Bibl. Theology of the OT, by Oehler, 
Kiehm, Schultz, Smend, and Bibl. TheoL of ST, by Holtzmann, 
Be^tK'hloiT, Gould, see the Literature under artt. Jesus Christ, 
Ch'ristoloov, Mkmsuh, Holy Spirit, in this Dictionary ; and in 
Hcrzo^-Hauck, PUE^. In our day the Trinity is treat^ chiefly 
from tlie point of view of Christoff' ; cf. lUhler’s art. ‘Chris- 
tologie’ in PRE ^ ; Oremer, Bibl. Theol. Wbrterb. 8, s.w. 

, irvivjuje ; Qore, The Incarnation ; Caspaxi’s essay, * Der 
Glaube an die Tr. Oottes in d. Kirche des 1 Chr. Johrh.' (1894), 
is \aluable. The discussion on the Apost. Greed started bv 
llariiaok in his Das Apost. Glaubenshekmtniss (1893), 27 ed^ 
and shared by Zockler, Zum ApostolUcum, and Swete, The 
Apost. Creed (1894), sheds side light upon the subject. 

Hugh M. Scott. 
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Literature. 

This article is intended not simply to state what 
the teaching of the Bible on the subject of Reve- 
lation is, but also to show what is the nature of 
the revelation preserved in the Bible, and what 
are the wider relations to human thought and life 
held by it. It will deal accordingly with the 
philoBopht^ the history ^ the doctrine^ and the evy 
dence of Revelation. Topics already discussed in 
previous volumes will again be referred to, but the 
new point of view from which they will be re- 
gard^ should prevent repKBtition, and, wherever 
possible, reference to previous articles will take 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be bandied with this intention and under these 
limitations. 

i. The Philosophy of Revelation.— 1 . The 
present position regarding the Bible , — It is gener- 
ally admitted that a great change in theological 
thought has taken place during the last century, 
especially in regard to the Bible. We cannot now 
think of it as our fathers did. We cannot believe 
that its science must determine our view of nature ; 
that its historic records can never be convicted of 
mistake; that its every part alike rives us the 
whole counsel of God ; that the imperfect morality 
whicli is found in some whom it commends as 
holy, or commissions as teachers, must be explained 
by the discovery of mystic meaning ; that every 
word it utters regarding man’s duty, devotion, 
and destiny must he accepted as authoritative. 
This change of attitude re^rding the Scriptures 
is due to several causes. Firstly must he men- 
tioned the ethical spirit of the a^e. In the records 
of the Bible, deeds are reported and approved in 
the name of God as done by men recognized as 
servants of God which our conscience must con- 
demn. There are views of Grod’s relation to men 
presented which contradict man’s consciousness of 
freedom, on which his moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Can God approve iiriustice and cruelty ? 
Can man be the creature of a Divine omnipotence? 
Such questions are being asked, and cannot he 
answered without considerable modification of the 
traditional views of the Scriptures. Secondly, 
science has been making many discoveries, if al^ 
manufacturing a few theories. Everywhere it 
finds unbroken order, unchanging law, continuous 
development. In claiming that miracle and^ in- 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come into 
conflict with science, and harmony can be restored 
only by a reconsideration of current conceptions 
regarding the Bible. Thirdly, the philosophical 
conception of evolution, which has so transformed 
every mode of man’s mental activi^, has been 
brought to bear on the Scriptures with results in 
many ways opposed to the thouglits which have 
hitherto ruled in the Christian Church. Lastly, 
the literary and historical criticism of the writings 
themselves has led to conclusions about date, 
authorship, mode of composition, literary char- 
acter, and historical value, which are very far 
removed from the opinions on these matters which 
have been handed dovm in the Church. On these 
rounds, the common views about the Bible hitherto 
held are Mng very widely and boldly challenged. 

But, on the other hand, we seem to he fum&ed 
now with a more secure foundation- on which we 
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may build our apology for the worth of the Scrip- 
tures. For, firstly, within the last century philo- 
sophy in the ^rson of the idealist thinkers of 
Germany has become more favourable to religion, 
recognizing its use and worth in making man 
rational, and accepting the conception of God as 
the necessary, ultimate principle of thought. In 
more recent sociolomcal theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man nas been recognizeil. Without 
expecting very much help from philos^hy and 
science in vindicating the claims of the Bible, we 
must yet acknowledge that the much more re- 
spectful attitude towards religion which now gener- 
ally prevails among thinkers does offer the promise 
of more careful and sympathetic consideration of 
any defence of the Scripture which may be ad- 
vanced. And, sectmdly, what calls itself the science 
of Comparative Religion has shown that man is 
everywhere religious, even as he is rational and 
moral, although the forms in which these higher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect and 
inad^uate. Although the discoveries made in 
this inquiry reading man’s religion have some- 
times l^n used to discredit the unique value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial com^rison with 
other religions Christianity need not fear that it 
will lose its pre-eminence, nor will the Holy 
Writings of our faith fail to assert their superi- 
ority. Keeping these general considerations in 
view, we may now apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Revelation with special reference to 
the Scriptures. In dealing with this, it wdll not 
be enough to inquire what claim the Bible makes 
for itself, and what worth the Christian conscious- 
ness assigns to it ; it w’ill be necessary to verify 
this claim, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
man’s thought and life. It is the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man’s nature implies religion, and re- 
ligion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, so related to a historical 
development going before and to a historical de- 
velopment following after Him, that He cannot 
be viewed apart from their record, or they be seen 
apart from Him. 

2. Man and Religion,— It must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empirically — that 
is, as a product of nature— has failed, and that he 
must be interpreted ideally, as a person in and 
yet above the process of nature. If Materialism, 
or Naturalism, or Agnosticism be true, then human 
religion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
impossibility. But none of these theories can 
offer a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the claims of conscience ; and each of 
them fails to explain all that man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone can so 
interpret man as not to low^er the value of his 
spiritual interests and pursuits. What, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man ? As rational, 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and being ; 
as moral, he seeks what &om different points of 
view may be described as holiness or freedom, or 
the harmony of law and will ; as emotional, he 
seeks what from different points of view may 1^ 
described as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
his whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals are not always consciously 
present to his mind, even although they may dis- 
guise themselves in the forms of lower desires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determining his 
actions both as motive for and as end of his de- 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
afford man his conception of Gk>d. Of course it 
is not affirmed that man’s religions consciousness 


reaches this conception by any such analysis or 
argument ; all that is here indicated is that man’s 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of Gem, and that his belief in his 
ideal mvolves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone can afford him 
the assurance that his ideal can he realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their ^ound in one reason, the harmony of 
thought and being can never l>e reached ; unless 
the activity of man can be derived from the same 
character as is expressed in moral standards, the 
harmony of will and law seems unattainable ; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
desires of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever sought 
to form relations w'ith, by rendering services to, 
or seeking benefits from the Being on whom he 
is proved by his very nature dependent, and with 
w'hom, as rational, moral, emotional, he claims 
affinity. The communion of God and man finds 
expression in Religion, which from a speculative 
standpoint may be defined as necessary, and from 
a historical as universal. It is true that attempts 
have been made to prove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the instances product it 
has subsequently been found that closer investi- 
gation modified first impressions ; and, even should 
there be any doubt left in a few cases, it can 
be confidently asserted that peoples without re- 
ligion have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. Without attempting now to dis- 
prove the contentions of the thinkers who do not 
interpret man’s morality and religion as true, 
but account for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot l)e inconsistent 
with its functions, if man’s ideal implies re- 
ligion, its origin lies not in wiiat is low'est but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intui- 
tions of religion at first were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of reIi|rions for con- 
cluding that man’s consciousness of God developed 
along >vith his consciousness of self and the w’orld. 
The communion he sought wdth God had neces- 
sarily the inadequacy of his purposes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the w’orld. If religion be 
thus implied in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of ito nature. 
Religion is not one of a number of spiritual func- 
tions; it is the relation between man’s whole 
personality and the Being who is its ground, law, 
type, ideal, in 'whom all his varied functions have 
their source and reason. Hence religion has his 
whole nature as its organ, and finds expression 
in all his spiritual functions. Religion is not 
primarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (Kant), or emotional (Schleiermacher), but 
embraces mind and will and heart alike. Just 
as man responds to his natural environment in 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiritual environment in reason, conscience, 
reverence. His consciousness of God is at least 
as varied as his consciousness of the world, or of 
his own self. But in the history of religions the 
proportion and harmony of these three elements 
has not been maintained. Religion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been snliordinated to 
religion as the satisfaction of emotions. This is 
sought in worship, from which all intellectual and 
all moral elements cannot be altogether excluded. 
In Greece, for instance, we find the popular 
idolatry completely divorced from the etnical 
inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative effort 
of a Plato. The intellectual and moral content of 
religion has again and again been allowed to fall 
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behind the sta^e reached by science and morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro- 
minent. Yet it is quite evident that the conscious- 
ness of God oii^ht to have a content adequate to 
the demands of reason and the dictates of con- 
science. The religious development of mankind 
has not been normal ; it has been disturbed and 
perverted by sin. Renewal as well as progress 
IS needed. Hence God’s activity in religion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. I 

3. Religion and Revelation . — It follows from the | 
very nature of religion that God is active as well 
as man. If man raises himself above his natural 
to his spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, God responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritued environment that 
man yields. Unless religion is a delusion, man is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transfigured 
self or an idealized world. Religion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its hnitude, 
or lifts the self above its limitations. It is because 
neither the world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or can satisfy his ideal neces- 
sities as a spiritual being, that man in religion 
elevates himself to a region not of his own ab- 
stractions, but where Divine reality meets him, 
and enters into reciprocal relations with him. The 
truth, pureness, and power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation. When the 
consciousness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceptions of God false and unworthy. 
Paganism never so delivered itself from the con- 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and pure 
conception of God. Its deities remain natural 
beings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral. When it did rise above the consciousness 
of the world, and even strove to rise above the con- 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheism in 'which 
God was merely rh Itp or rb 6v. Neither by observa- 
tion of the 'W’orld nor by contemplation of the self 
can the consciousness of God be reached, for neither 
is adequate to give content to the conception. The 
world may suggest a final purpose and an ultimate 
cause, the relation of the sell to the world a com- 
mon ground for both, the self reason and right- 
eousness transcending man’s, so much truth there 
is in speculative theism. But, nevertheless, no 
effort of man, unaided of God, has reached His 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as (iod makes Himself known. 
Just as for his natural existence man and nature 
must be in reciprocal relations, so for his spiritual 
ex])erience must man and God be alike active. To 
deny God’s action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. His religious 
knowledge is not self -projection, his religious life 
is not self-subjection, his religious feeling is not 
self - satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it as 
fictitious, however necessary and universal the 
fiction may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of nature on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. It is further 
to deny that God can have reciprocal relations 
with the spirit who has affinity with Himself. It 
is to affirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
who is relatively, above nature can have no per- 
sonal relations except through nature ; that God. 
who is communicative, cannot communicate unless 
under such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bounty and man’s need ; that 
God is unable to constitute such direct relations 
with man as a complete human development de- 
mands. This is to subject both God and man to 
nature. If man in religion is conscious of ele- 
vating himself above nature that he may more 
completely ally himself 'with God, shall we say 
that God is unable so to detach Himself from 


nature that He may respond to man’s effort? 
May 'we not believe rather that God stands in 
such personal relations to man that He can out of 
His own fulness meet the need of Himself which 
He has implanted ; that the spirit that seeks for 
knowledge of Him, because it has been made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked by a trans- 
figured self or an idealized world? Vet mystic 
thinkers have been mistaken 'u^hen they thought 
that God could be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of self and the world. It is not 
by losing the finite consciousness that the Infinite 
reality is known. Nay, it is in such an elevation 
and purification of the consciousness of self and 
the world as carry us beyond their finitude and 
reveal to us their absolute source and purpose. 
This is a real distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not easy. We do not know God apart 
from the world and self, and yet we know Him as 
different, though not separa^, from both. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we rise to God, but we see the self and the world 
in God. Although God is manifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in nature and history on 
the one hand, and man’s own spiritual being on 
the other ; but that revelation cannot be identi- 
fied with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human reflexion on the course of history, human 
insight into character. All these human activities 
imply Divine action, as in God we live, and move, 
and have our being ; yet, to be in the full sense 
a revelation to man, nature and history, reason 
and conscience must become the organs of a Divine 
activity, not of creation, or preservation, or govern- 
ment only, but distinctly of self-communication. 
Nature as a succession of phenomena, history as a 
series of events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but Income 
so w'hen man knows that in them God is speaking 
to him, and making Himself known. 

This revelation, it is to be understood, is per- 
manent and universal. It is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, self, summons into activity 
the spiritual self-revealing function of God ; but 
all these media of Revelation are to be conceived 
as permanently and universally so related to God 
that they constitute His manifestations, and man 
is so made that he interprets them as such when in 
religion he seeks God. But man’s receptivity does 
not always and everywhere respond to this activity 
of God. While he is made for intercourse witn 
God, he does not maintain it unbroken ; nay, he 
may even suffer it altogether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conscious- 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the consciousness of God ; and, it 
may be, ultimately exclude it, or so pervert it as 
to make it but the expression of spiritual deformity. 
Man’s responsiveness to this pennanent and uni- 
versal Divine activity must not only be stimulated 
and sustained, but the consciousness of self and 
the world must be put in their true and right 
relation to the consciousness of God. But since, 
as the history of heathenism has showm, this con- 
sciousness of God has not been mediated, but per- 
verted by the consciousness of self and the 'world, 
God must in thought be first detached from self 
and the world, that the right and true relation 
may at last be apprehended and appreciated. In 
other words, God^s transcendence must be asserted, 
in order that His immanence may be understood. 
The spiritual vision, so to behold God as above mod 
beyond nature and history, is lacking to man, as 
neither his inner nor outer experience can stimu- 
late or sustain it, and therefore God, who is Him- 
self the light, must bestow on men the sight to 
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behold Him. These objective and eul^ective re- 
quirements have been met in that special revela- 
tion of God, the literature of 'which lies before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4. Revelation and Inspiration. — In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term * revelation. ’ The sense in which the 
term has been used in the previous discussion is this. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, are so consti- 
tuted that they show what God is ; but man has 
not received this knowledge in its parity and com- 
pleteness, for he does not know G^ as He makes 
Himself known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that his conscious- 
ness of God, obscured and perverted, may be purified | 
and perfected. God must, on the one hand, so act 
on h^ as to make him capable of this purified and 
perfected consciousness ; and, on the other hand, 
that there may be continuity in his spiritual 
development, this consciousness of God must be 
mediated by a progressive purifying and perfect- ! 
ing of bis consciousness ox self and the world. 
This action of God on the nature of man we call 

* inspiration’ ; its result^ the perfect^ and purified 
consciousness of self and the world and God, is 

* revelation.’ The latter term is sometimes loosely 
used for the subjective process as well as the 
objective product, but it is desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God’s action be thus 
distinguish^, and the term Inspiration be re- 
served for the one and the term Revelation for 
the other. While the essential content of this 
revelation is the character and purpose of God, the 
contingent form is the consciousness of the self 
and the world of the inspired a^ent. It is quite 
possible to imagine that this Divine action might 
have been universal ; and yet, if we consider what 
is God’s method in the progress of the race, we 
shall recognize that this restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment raises great difficulties for our thought, yet 
the fact must be admitted that there is a Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
with mankind as one body, of which the several 
members have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Science, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, is the Greek’s contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Roman the 
nations have learned law, order, government. 
The speciality of the Hebrew was religion. Each 
function was assimed to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only out also for mankind’s greater 
good. As limitation of eltbrt and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
efficiency and fullest service, it would seem that 
in no one people could all the functions of a com- 
plete humanity be developed : to each must be 
assigned the development of one function, the 
results of this development in each being in course 
of time made the property of all. If we compare 
the historic peoples with the savage races, we 
may ask. Why has God made them so to differ ? 
Surely the answer is, that to the historical peoples 
may be given the generous task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and life, which they iiave 
w'on by ages of toil and struggle, to the savage 
races, who may have been incapable of gaining 
them for themselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
has an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
receive a penny. It is to be remembered that 
God’s election is to service through sacrifice, as 
the world’s saviours are also its sufferers. As the 
Hebrew people was chosen to be the school of the 
knowledge of God for the world, the lessons were 
taught in national pain, loss, min. This revela- 


tion was not only limited in space, but also con- 
ditioned by time. A perfect revelation would be 
wasted on an imperfect nation. Religion, or man’s 
receptivity for God’s communication, can make 
progress only as conscience and reason, morals 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be effective for the ends for which it is 
intended, it must be adapted to the stage of 
growth of the persons to whom it is given. 
Accordingly, the idea of evolution, the applica- 
tion of which has been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 
in the interpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this stand^xiint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not without relapses followed by re- 
coveries, yet with the dominant tendency to traer 
thought, purer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Clinst the promise of the Hebrew religion 
found its fulfilment, and from Him went forth the 
power which has made, and is still making, the 
Christian religion the final and perfect satis- 
faction of man’s need of God. The theoretic 
proof of the superiority of the Christian to all 
other religions is bein^ confirmed by the practical 
proof that, wherever it is known and understood, 
the imperfections of the religion hitherto cherished 
are recognized, and its higher claim and greater 
w'orth are acknowledged. In its idea of God as 
Father it offers the truest object for faith ; in its 
law of love it affords both the highest principle 
and the strongest motive for morality ; in its pro- 
mise of etern^ life it inspires the brightest hope ; 
and in the salvation from sin it offers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

Before passing to consider more closely the 
history of this revelation, two remarks, for which 
the preceding discussion affords tlie warrant, may 
be added. Firstly^ there is no religion without 
revelation. In so far as men have sincerely sought 
God, how^ever inadeouate their conceptions or im- 
perfect their methods, He has been really found 
of them. The truth and w^orth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man's responsiveness 
to God’s revelation. Sermidly, w^e cannot alto- 
gether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
personalities who have in any degree reformed or 
revived religion, such as Confucius, Buddha, Zoro- 
aster, and Mohammed. In so far as they saw' any 
clearer light than their contemporaries, God gave 
them sight ; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has done immeasurably less for 
man’s progress than the revelation in Cnrist, they 
cannot be regarded as His rivals, but at best as 
tutors to lead to Him. 

ii. The History of Revelation.— 1 . Charae- 
teiistic^ of OT revelation, — In dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
minute details, as these have already been pre- 
sented in such articles as ISRAEL in vol. ii. and 
Old Tf.st ament in vol. iii., but the characteristic 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown. 
The revelation was to and by individu^s, law- 
givers, judges, priests, and prophets — men w'ho 
were chosen, called, and fitted by God to be the 
teachers and leaders of their fellow-countrymen, 
rebuking their sins, withstanding their unbelief, 
correcting their mistakes as to God’s relation to 
men, communicating His will and His purpose, 
and announcing His judgments and His promises. 
Otherwise it could not have been ; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, by whose en- 
lightenment and stimulus they are fitted for the 
di^harge of their respective functions. To the 
I minds and hearts and wills of a few men God 
commits His message and mission to the many. 
But these few are not isolated from or independent 
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of the society for which their work is done. Not 
only do the words and works of the individnal not j 
suffice for the full expression of the content of 
Divine revelation, but he in isolation would be 
incapable of bein^ the organ of Divine communica- 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself but 
for society, God’s will for him cannot be expressed 
apart from His purpose for society. God’s moral 
commands, involving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, can find adequate expression 
only in the customs, laws, and manners of a 
society. So communion with God for its variety 
and vigour needs community with men. If an 
individual message is not to be wasted, it must 
be delivered to a society with a measure of respon- 
siveness. But this involves that each teacher or 
leader does not stand quite alone, but that he has 
entered into other men’s labours, and that he is 
sowing,' seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Each is continuing a work already begun, and is 
transfeiTing to others a task waiting to be com- 
j>leted. There mubt be this inheritance from the 
j)ast, and this bequest to the future at each stage ; 
for the \\ hole (‘ounsel and purpose of God cannot 
be communicated at once. As God’s communica- 
tion must at each stage be conditioned by man's 
receptivity, and the development of that recep- 
tivity was very gradual, the revelation was pro- 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
tiioiights of God, from poorer to richer life in 
God, from narrower to wider hope from God. We I 
must, to comj)lete our coiicei»tion of the process of 
revelation, not only consider God’s action through 
tlie inspiration of men, but must also take into 
due account God’s guidance of the whole course 
of the history of the people for whom this revela- 
tion was intended, and His control of all the 
events which affected its fortunes and develop- 
ment; for what God had done or was doing in 
judgment or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the message and mission of the leaders 
or teachers. It was not through nature that God 
discovered Himself ; it was not by brooding over 
their own inner life that God’s spokesmen found 
the word of the Lord. They read the signs of the 
times in the rise and fall of empires ; in famine, 
pestilence, and invasion ; in the wrongs and miseries 
of the poor, and the tyranny and luxury of the 
ricl| ; in moral and social conditions as well as in 
political circumstances : and the signs of the times 
were to them a Divine language. Accordingly, the 
history must be included m the revelation, m the 
measure in which God was seen to be acting, or was 
heard to be speaking by the inspired persons in 
all events and experiences. The external history 
afforded the occasion for the internal revelation, ' 
but did not limit its range, as inspired men learned 
and taught more about God than was immediately 
suggested by facts. It would be to ignore the 
most prominent feature of this history not to lay 
special stress on the redemptive character of it. 
God again and yet again showed Himself to be a 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had brought upon themselves by their 
transgression. The Exodus from Egypt and the 
Return from Babylon, to mention only the most 
momentous instances, were both decisive factors 
in the process of God’s revelation. 

2. Limitation of GodP 8 action , — It is by so view- 
ing the history of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some difficalties to which we expose our- 
selves, if we consider only the inspiration of in- 
dividuals. It has often been asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
judge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to Greek 
sage or Roman statesman? Without entangling 
ourselves in any abstract psychological discussion 
about the subjective process of inspiration, we can 


answer the question by pointing out first of all, 
that, whatever true or holy utterance regarding 
God or the spiritual order may have fallen from 
the lips of Greek sage or Roman statesman, it was 
not addressed to a society, conscious of itself as 
discharging a Divine function in the world, as 
constituted by a Divine covenant and regulated 
by a Divine law ; did not connect itself imme^- 
ately with prior Divine utterances, which were 
alike the condition of its intelligibility and the 
basis of its authority ; did not mark a stage in the 
progressive development of the knowledge of God, 
and of a moral and religions life corres[)onding 
thereto. We may most gladly admit that every 
good and perfect gift is from above, from the 
Father of lights, and that all truth concerning 
God is of G^ ; yet we must maintain that such 
isolated, and for the most part impotent, utter- 
ances cannot have for us the same significance 
as utterances which find their due place and play 
their needful part in the expression of an ever 
more adequate and influential knowledge of God 
in a progressive national history. The distinct- 
ively religious character of this history is usu- 
ally recognized, but is variously explained. The 
Hebrew people has been credited with a genius 
for religion^ an innate tendency towards mono- 
theism, a |)assion for righteousness. It has accord- 
ingly been maintained that we do not need to 
r^ognize in this progress any but the ordinary 
historical factors. Just as the Greeks had the 
genius of arts and letters, and the Romans the 
genius of law, so the Hebrews had the genius of 
religion. But the very phrase in which the func- 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex- 
pressed, forces us to recognize what is claimed for 
itself by the literature which this genius has pro- 
duced. If the argument developed in the previous 
section is valid, religion implies a reciprocal rela- 
tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of God. Nay, 
those tend to pervert or even exclude this, unless 
restrained and corrected by an intensified re- 
ligious life, which is an increased responsiveness 
to the presence and action of God. Hence a 
genius for religion implies an activity of God 
which a genius for art and letters, or for law, 
does not. The character and the result of re- 
ligious genius implies a revelation of God by Him- 
self as no other genius does. But besides this 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
action in Hebrew history may be indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the closest racial affinity to the Hebrews 
display any innate tendency towards monotheism, 
or any passion for righteousness ; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows >\utii what 
difficulty and delay it learned the lessons of faith 
and duty, which God was giving to it both by His 
dealings with it in events, and by His teaching of 
it by His messengers. 

3. Fulfilment of the OT revelat ion in Jesus Christ, 
— This revelation has its issue and consummation 
in Jesus Christ. As religion seeks to bring man 
into such reciprocal relations with God that there 
may be a community of thought, feeling, and life, 
in His God-manhood religion had its ideal realized. 
As the purpose of revelation is to communicate to 
man suim a knowledge of Gk>d as shall be adequate 
to answer the questions of his mind regarding God, 
to satisfy the longings of his heart for God, to 
determine his actions by the will of God, in the 
consciousness of Jesus, who knew the Father as 
He was known of the Father, in the testimony 
of Jesus, who being in the bosom of the Father 
has declared Him, revelation reached its goal. 
But we must add, inasm'ich as man’s relation to 
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God in religion had been disturbed, and his capa- 
city to resend to God’s revelation had been de- 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redemption from the guilt, power, Inst, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowledge, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
receive Christ’s revelation of God and to enter on 
the realization of His ideal of religion. In com- 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
and revelation. He came in the fulness of the 
time, but He was sent into the world by the 
Father. Accordingly, we have to recognize in Him 
two aspects — a historical and a metaphysical, a 
natural and a supernatural. It is not \yithin the 
scope of this article to discuss the evidence for 
His Divinity (see article Jesus Christ in vol. ii.). 
Let it suffice to assert that it seems to the writer 
impossible otherwise to account, without violation 
of all historical probability, for the records of His 
teaching, work, character, and influence which 
have come down to us ; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the society He founded ; for the 
moral and spiritual forces which proceed from 
Him to transform the life of individuals, nations, 
races ; and that it appears to him both true and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual fulfil- 
ment of a purpose of self-revelation in a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, neater truth, and 
nobler grace, which is not clos^ by man, capable 
under limitations of understanding and welcoming 
this revelation, but finds its most fitting and 
worth}’’ close in the union of the Creator and the 
creature, the Word who became flesh. But be 
it noted that the truth, worth, and claim of the 
Christian religion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Divine incarnation. Tnere may be 
a better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our intelligence cannot conceive their character 
and content, if Christ be only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have found at last, and can never again lose, 
the infinite and eternal Father. 

There cannot be an adequate discussion here of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ. But to de- 
termine accurately the range and limits of the 
revelation in Him, the limitations necessarily in- 
volved in a Divine incarnation (see article Incar- 
nation in vol. ii.) must be recognized. We must 
inquire how far the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of His teaching ivas dependent on His 
relation to His age and His people. Without 
entering into the very complex problems which 
His knowledge raises, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of this article to state two general prin- 
ciples. Firstly, He knew all that it was necessary 
for Him to know% that, as Son, He might reveal 
the Father, and that, as Saviour, He might re- 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God. His was unerring 
moral insight and spiritual discernment. Secondly, 
as regards the facts about nature and histoiy, which 
men can discover for themselves by the exercise 
of their faculties of perception and reasoning. He 
probably knew' w'hat and as His age and people 
knew. All questions about God’s character and 
purpose, man’s duty and destiny. He can 
answrer with infallible authority. But questions 
about the authorship of a writing, or the date of 
an event, or the cause of a disease, it was not 
His mission to answer ; and, therefore, regarding 
all such matters we are warranted in believing 
that He emptied Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot acconnt for Him by birth, 
training, surroundings, yet He must be inter- 
preted through the thought and life of His age 
and race. As bom of Mary and of the seed of 
David, M brought up in the home, and doubtless 
taught in the school at Nazareth, as seeking His 


knowledge of God in the beliefs, fulfilling the will 
of God in the laws, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Judaism, as linking His pre- 
cepts with the commands, His words with the 
teaching, and His claims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
constant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. He so attached Himself to it, 
that w'e may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4. Chrisfs connexion, with the OT. — The truth 
entnisted to the Hebrew people was the concep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God (see 
article God in vol. ii.). As the Divine discipline 
of Israel advanced, this conception became richer, 
w'ider, purer. At first thought of as nii<^ht, then 
as w'isaom and righteousness. He is at last con- 
ceived as longsuttering, mercy, pity, even love. 
At first viewed as so bound up with the fortunes 
of His (>eople that their disasters are His dis- 
honour, He is at last seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in their loss and ruin. At first regarded as 
pleased with offerings and won by worship. He is 
at last recognized as servetl by pure hearts, clean 
hands, and true Hjks. To this spiritual and ethical 

rophetism, and not to the legal and cerenionial 

udaism of His own time, did Jesus ally Himself, 
and gave to this teaching a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The concejjtion of Ciocl has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of life. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of Gotl was in a 
pre-eminent degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. All the 
teaching of the prophets and all the efforts of the 
reformers were directed to bring the life of the 
people into accord with its faith. It was this 
morality which Jesus accepted, unfolding its full 
meaning, and applying its i>rinciples to the inw.wd 
motives as well as the outward actions, making 
W'ider the circle of those to whom the duties >vere 
due, correcting imi>erfection8 which had lieen 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts, but, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man's filial relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His ow’n moral enthu- 
siasm and example, and by the constraining love 
of gratitude to Him for His sacrifice and salva- 
tion. As God came to be more clearly know'n, 
and the claims of righteousness to be more fully 
recognized, a need w'as more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His w'ill became, the 
greater did men's shortcomings appear to be. Of 
this sense of need w'as l>om the lioiie (see article 
Messiah in vol. iii.) of God’s help; and just as 
God was known to be merciful as well as just, 
did this hope gain assurance ; and just as men 
learned their heljilessness and the failure of all 
their efforts at retorm, did the hope gain urgency ; 
and just as they learned in national disaster God’s 
method of dealing w'ith sin, did the hope gain dis- 
tinctness. The true Messianic hope was born of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianic hope was the ofl'spring of an un- 
ethical patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Christ fulfilled the true Messianic hope, and was 
rejected by the Jewish people because He would 
not accept the false ; yet even this true Messianic 
hope He transcended. Whatever w'as merely 
national, legal, ceremonial, had no ^ fulfilment ; 
only what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
realized in Him. He did not leave what He took 
from the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and it is only as fulfilled by Christ 
that the older revelation has authority for the 
Christian Church. 

5. Belntion of Christ to the NT, — Between the 
two Testaments there is not only an interval of 
time, there is also a change of religious thought 
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and life. A trinitarian conception of God takes 
the place of a Unitarian ; instead of a national 
tliere is an individual and thus universal relation 
of man to God : a ceremonial is superseded by a 
spiritual worship of God ; an outward is changed 
to an inward morality ; the hope of a deliverance 
promised yields to the assurance of a salvation 
possessed. Of course these contrasts are subject 
to some qualification, as there are parts of the 
OT which anticipate some of the higher elements 
of the NT, and there are features in the Ax>ostolic 
Church as presented in the NT which are sur- 
vivals of the lower elements of the OT. But 
that a new creation had been accomplished, no one 
comparing the two literatures can doubt. How 
can the NT be accounted for? Not bv a mythical 
process (Strauss), nor by polemical tendencies 
(Baur), but by the historical person and work, life 
and death of Jesus Christ. The writers of the 
Gosnels and Epistles give us what is an adequate 
explanation of their character and contents. In 
Jesus they had learned to recognize and confess 
not only the Messiah, but the Son of the living 
God, in more than the Messianic sense, even the 
I-Kjrd from heaven, and the Word who became 
flesh. As Healer and Teacher He stood alone 
al)ove otlier men. He could not be ensnared by 
sin, or holden of death. As Crucified, He was to 
them the ]>ower and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation. In Him, as Kisen and Ascended, God 
Has reconciling the world unto Himself. This 
tunception of Him which they give us as not only 
His own claim for Ilimbelf, but as the witness of 
their own experience of what He had been to them 
in the flesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect 
harmony with the words which they report as fall- 
ing from His lins, and the deeds which they record 
as done by His hands. The Evangelical his>tory and 
the A])Ostolic interpretation are m perfect unison. 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, 
each writes from his own standpoint, and their 
rei)rcsentations agree. It is unintelligible and in- 
credible that this ix)rtrait of sinless perfection and 
gracious beauty can be a work of the imagination, 
and not a coj»y of reality. Four imperfect men 
could not have succeeded in producing this har- 
monious picture. Surely the impression and influ- 
ence of the Original so inspired the writers that 
tliey were able to preserve for all time and all 
lamls the grace and glory of the life of which only 
for a short time a few men Avere the witnesses. 

But the NT ofl'ers not only this record, but also 
an interpretation ; and there is at present a ten- 
dency to distinguish these two very sharply from 
one faiiother. Sonie scholars and thinkers strive 
to free Christianity as Jesus taught it from the 
Hellenistic metcqdiysics of St. John and the Rab- 
binic exegesis of St. Paul. We must, therefore, 
inquire whether the Apostolic interpretation does 
not belong to the revelation in Clirist, wdiether 
in disowning St. John’s philosophy and St. Paul’s 
theology we are not refusing Christ’s own testi- 
mony to Himself by His Siiirit in St. John and St. 
Paul. It seems necessan^ to insist that not only 
Christ’s consciousness of Himself, but also the 
Christian consciousness of Him, belongs to His 
revelation. If the Person and work of Christ are 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual 
contemplation of St. John and the moral conflict 
of St. Paul are the subjective effect ; and the one 
should not be separated from the other. To know 
Christ fully, we must not only know what He 
said and did Himself, but also what He made of 
the men who fully surrendered themselves to His 
grace and truth. To ^rasp His truth in its en- 
tirety, we must know it not only as expressed in 
Him, but also as it finds expression in men of 
vori^ capacity and diflerent character. He must 


present Himself not only as the perfect ideal, but 
also as the sufficient^wer for realizing that ideal 
in imperfect men. When we see Him taking men 
so different from Himself in nature, habit, char- 
acter, and making them like Himself, the crooked 
straight and the rough plain, then only do we 
learn the fulness of power and the surety of 
romise which dwell in Him. Because in St. 
ohn’s conception of the Person of Christ we can 
discern his mental habits, and in St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of Christ’s work we can discover his char- 
acter and experiences, it by no means follows 
that either of them is false. Nay, rather it follows 
that Christ evoked 'what was truest in St. John 
and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
understand Christ, who made them both what they 
were. He was the centre of numberleas relations, 
the source of countless developments, the cause of 
manifold influences. Through many varied ]^r- 
sonalities He needed to exhibit the content of His 
Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
is an inclination among those whose spiritual ex- 
perience has not aflbrded them the ability to 
understand his, to maintain that his views anout 
sin and grace are morbid, exag^rated, unnatural, 
too much coloured by the Judaism which he 
claimed to have laid aside, too much involved in 
the legalism which he professed to be contending 
against. The lack of such an experience as St 
Paul’s gives no man the right or reason to deny 
its w'orth, which has been proved to many in the 
history of the Christian Church because they have 
shared it. To the present writer, at least, it seems 
bej'ond all doubt that without St. Paul’s interpre- 
tation of the relation of Christ to sin, la^ death, 
grace, and life, the revelation of God/m Christ 
would not have been complete. Is nopSt. Paul’s 
view of the Cross one of those truths wdiich Christ 
could not fully disclose to His disciples, because 
they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
truth led them ? Is it alt<^ether vain to suggest 
that St. Paul never knew Christ according to the 
flesh that he might ^ain his knowledge of Christ 
in the Spirit through inward struggle and anguish, 
and might thus in hhs writings give expression to 
an experience through which many afterhim would 
be called to pass? St. Paul’s mterpretation of 
Christ’s work has not lacked the confirmation of 
some of the most notable Christian experiences. 
The criticism which imagines that when it has 
traced tlie exe^etical methods of St. Paul to the 
Rabbinic schools, or the philosophical terminology 
of St. John to Alexandrian s^teculation, it has 
adequately accounted for what is distinctive in 
them, deludes itself. Behind their words there is 
their personal experience. These but afibrd the 
form, that gives the content. Had St. John not 
seen all in Christ and Christ in all, the doctrine 
of the Logos had never been. Had St. Paul not 
passed from sorrow and struggle to peace and 
power in Christ, he would never have construed 
the work of Christ as he does. The personalities 
have to be accounted for, and not merely their 
forms of sjHjech traced. We may fremy and 
frankly recognize much that was temporary and 
local in the modes of expressing the truth, and 
yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex- 
pressed is permanent and universal. 

6. Limits of the NT revelation , — It may be ob- 
jected, that if the Christian consciousness of Christ 
has authority even as the testimony of Christ to 
Himself, why should we limit this authority to the 
consciousness of St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and 
the other persons whose writings have found a 
place in the NT ? Why shoidd such works as the 
Imitation of Christ or the PilgrinCs Progress not 
be as authoritative as the Gospel of St* John or 
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the Epistles of St. Paul ? From the standpoint of to proclaim and diffuse the truth^ historic^ly ex- 
this article the traditional answer, that the latter hibited in His Person. The varied relations in 
works are inspired and the former not, cannot be which men niight stand to Him were then dis- 

g iven, because the general principle assumed in this played ; the limits to and the lines of the normd 
iscussion is, that the inspiration of any writing in development of the Christian life were then indi- 
the distinctive sense in wnicli we apply the term to cated. Just as the seed, when it falls into fit soil, 
the Holy Scriptures can be inferred only from its begins to ctow, and has in it already, though 
TOsition and function in the history of revelation, undeveloped, the promise and the iiattern of the 
The answer from this stand{)oiut cannot be given full-grown plant, so the seed of the Divine lif^ 
in so few words, but it will be indicated as briefly limiing its lit soil in t'le^ souls of disciples and 
as possible. Firstly, the men wliose writings form ai»ostles, displayed what is the tyjie to which 
the NT stood in an immediate historical relation to Christian life must conform. Not that the con- 
Christ, such as no men since have done. They were tent was then fully developed, but that the form 
either eye-witnesses, or had received from eye- of that content and the laws of its development 
witnesses what they had declared. St. John had were then given. Fourthly, a note of revelation 
enjoyed intimate fellowship witli Christ. St. is originality. Religious life, however varied and 
Paul, though one ‘ bom out of due time,* lived intense, which is dependent on a past development 
in such constant and intense realization of the and is not originative of a future development. 
Risen One that he could declare, ‘ to me to live cannot be accej»ted as a revelation. Hence, while 
is Christ.’ St. James, although he was not the Christianity is progressive, it is also permanent, 
companion of Jesus during His earthlj’ ministry. It develops, but does not augment, ‘ the tmth as it 
yet nad known Him according to the flesh, and is in Jesus.’ To suggest that religious works of 
shared in that vivid and potent con'sciousness of later times may be equally inspired with the writ- 
the exalted Lord which was b^towed on the ings of the NT, is to ignore this characteristic of 
Church at Jerasalem after Pentecost. The author the revelation in the Son of God — a revelation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, which, as it has l)een shown, must include not 
had connexion with the Church at a time when only His oAvn words and works, but also the in- 
the Lord’s presence, though withdrawn from sight, terpretation of His person, which is given in the 
yet wrought signs and w'onders among believers, relations Mhich He fonned A\ith, and the trans- 
As the history of the Canon (see articles Canon in formation which He wrought in, those who came 
vol. i., and OT Canon, NT Canon in vol. iii.) into direct historic contact with Him in that 
shows, the Christian consciousness hesitated about manifestation of His presence and power which 
the admission of some writings, because they had immediately accompanied His incarnation. We do 
not such warrant, or at least it w’as doubtt'nl if not need to^ deny the high spiritual value of subse- 
they had. The value of the writings varies uith quent Christian literature, or doubt that it is the 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with Spirit of (iod which is still guiding His people into 
Jesus Christ. iSeccmciUy, a comparison of the writ- tiutli. Nay, we should believe that God reveals 
ings which have been admitted with those which. Himself in the e.xjierience of every man whom in 
though seeking admission, have been rejected, Christ He saves and blesses, and that his life in 
justifies the conclusion that the Christian con- the Spirit is an inspired life ; yet the revelation 
sciousness, not as expressed in decrees of councils and the inspiration alike are mediated liy faith in 
or the authority of bishops, but in a growling una- God’s grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
nimity of use and esteem in the Churches, was on the original revelation and inspiration. We do 
^ded by the Spirit of God in what it accepted as not need to affirm that all the writings of the NT 
kindred with, and what it rejected as alien to, the are equally inspired, and that no other Ix^ks are 
deposit of truth and grace committed to it by inspired; but nevertheless we may acquiesce in 
Christ. That judgment has been confirmed by the judgment of the Christian Church, that the 
growing Christian experience. While some, be- Christian Revelation is jiresented adequately and 
cause they lack the sympathetic insight, majr efl'ectively in the NT Scnjitures. 
reject this book or that, yet individual peculiari- 7. Felation of Criticism to the history of Revela- 
ties are corrected b^ the general Christian con- tion. — In this sketcii of the Christian revelation 
sciousness. The critical questions which some of and its herald, the Hebrew', critical problems have 
the books raise, such as £ Peter and Jude, are as not been discussed, not liecause the wTiter has 
open as ever to discussion, and may result in the ignored or been indifferent to their existence in 
conclusion that these writings should have been forming his conclusions, but because the scoiie of 
excluded, and not included ; but that does not the article seemed to him to exclude their treat- 
affect the conviction that there is a limit to the ment, and because in many other articles Ifiey have 
books which the Christian consciousness will re- been fully dealt w ith. But a reference to the bear- 
cognize as authoritative, because recording the ing of these questions on the conception of reve- 
revelation of God in Christ. Thirdly, this con- lation cannot be altogether avoided. Whether 
viction is not without grounds in reason. It is myths, legends, and traditions were employed 
altogether reasonable to conclude that those who by the WTiters of the Hebrew records or not, 
were brought into contact with Christ Himself or whether the patriarchs w'ere historical persons or 
with the Christian Church, in w^hich He manifested personifications of tribal characteristics and rela- 
His presence and power in an intensified spiritual tions, how much or how little was involved in 
life and in varied spiritual ^ts, should be qualified the relation betw'een Jehovah and Israel mediated 
by His Spirit authoritatively to interpret His mind by Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
and w^ill. It is equally rational^to conclude that teaching new truths or conservators recalling old 
this unioue relation was destine to be, not per- beliefs, what were the stages of the development of 
nianent but temporary, continued only until the the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
whole content of the unique personality of Christ, Pentateuch, — these all are questions on which 
so far as was necessary for the practical ends of scholarship must be left to pronounce judgment, 
revelation, should find a place in the minds and Questions of literar}'' ethics, such as the use of 
win a hold on the wills of men. The introduction older sources without acknowledgment, the com- 
of M unique a Personality into the course of his- position of speeches for historical persons, the 
torical development must necessarily have estab- ascription of later developments of the ritual 
lished ^ique relations between Himself and those system or the moral code to Moses, the treatment 
immediately connected with Him, and commissioned of history from the religious standpoint of a later 
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age, must be dealt with, not by applying modem 
standards but W recognizing the cuBtoms of each 
writer’s age. Tliat the critical reconstruction of 
the OT exhibits far more clearly than did the 
traditional views of date and authorship the pro- 
gress of revelation, must be frankly admitted. 
That this progress is to be regarded as a merely 
natural evolution is a conclusion which no results 
of a legitimate and sober literary and historical 
criticism warrant, which involves philosophical and 
theological presuppositions, the acceptance of which 
must lead to the denial of the reality of a Divine 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as 
will be shown in the next section of this article, by 
the testimony which the OT Scriptures bear to 
themselves. So long as criticism recognizes the 
presence and operation of (iod in the history of the 
Hebrew people, it may change our opinion of the 
mode, but it does not afiect our conviction of the 
fact of a Divine revelation. The essential content 
of that revelation, the idea of God, the law of life, 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will 
not be contradicted by any of these results. The 
idea of evolution seemed to many Christian thinkers 
a denial of the fact of creation ; but now Christian 
theism has recovered from its panic, and conlidently 
affirms that evolution is a creative mode and not a 
creating cause. So will it be with the results of 
criticism : it will be seen that it affects only the 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the 
certainty of the fact, ^^’hen we turn to the XT, 
it must be frankly conceded that Christian faith 
must be much more concerned about the results of 
criticism. If the portrait of Jesus is not substanti- 
ally historical ; if the witness of the Apostles to His 
resurrection, and the reception of the Spirit by 
them, is not to be believed ; if St. Paul’s interpre- 
tation of the Cross is nothing else or more than an 
individual, and in no way a typical experience ; 
if St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is a theological 
speculation, for which the historical Person of Jesus 
affords no justification, — then assuredly the char- 
acter and content of Christian faith would be 
thoroughly changed, as the revelation of God in 
Christ would be essentially altered. Some indica- 
tions have already been given how this criticism 
is to be met ; but the fuller answer must be reserved 
until the l^t section of this article on the Evidences 
of licvclatum has been readied. 

8. Assumptions regarding the Supernatural , — 
Criticism may have much to tell us about tlie local 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the 
personal characteristics and historical circumstances 
of the writers, about the literary methods of the 
writing, — in short, about the earthen vessel which 
holds tlie heavenly treasure ; but the serious, even 
decisive, issue for faith lies not in any of these 
questions, however interesting, but in the affirma- 
tion or denial of the fact that God has spoken to 
mankind in the revelation, of which the Bible is 
the literature. In asserting this fact, care must be 
taken not to assume an untenable position. Even 
the most cautious criticism has made impossible 
the assumption of tUtra - su^ernaturalismy which 
asserts the absolute infallibility and authority of 
all the writings in the Bible, which maintains that 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine 
revelation, so that its agents must have been raised 
quite above their individuality, environment, and 
stage of development into such a relation to God 
that the Divine content and the human form can 
be identified ; that they may be regarded as alto- 
gether undetermined by their own capacity, char- 
acter, or circumstances, and that accordingly the 
literature need not be interpreted by the history, as 
it may have no relation to the needs of the time 
when it was written, but may anticipate the needs 
of another age. The vehement defenee which is 


sometimes met with of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, of the unity of Isaiah, of the 
accuracy of all the historical narratives, of the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy and apocalyptic, in- 
volves this assumption. This may for a long time 
yet remain the popular attitude, and here and 
there will be found a theolo^n in panic, who 
will seek to save the ark of God by appealing 
against the findings of scholarship to the preju- 
dices and the passions of the multitude in the 
Churches; but in an article such as this it is 
not necessary to waste any effort in refuting it. 
What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
present purpose, is to examine closely the opposite 
assumption of anti-supernaturalisviy with which 
it would be unjustifiable to charge the Higher 
Criticism as a whole, but which does evidently 
account for some of the views advanced by some 
of its representatives. 

Without at present entering on any detailed 
discussion of the subject of miracles (see article 
Miracle in voL iii.) and inspiration, the denial 
of the supernatural operation of God in revelation 
must be dealt with. The denial may be due to 
either a supposed scientific interest or an assumed 
philosophical necessity ; the uniformity of nature 
or the continuity of thought may be alleged as 
objections to the supernatural. So long as life, 
mind, and will cannot be explained by the simple 
application of the principle of causality, that is, 
so long as more complex forms of existence call for 
more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
possibility of the supernatural, which is the high- 
est conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 
with its recognition of a progress in which each 
successive stage transcends each preceding, is not 
a hindrance but a help to the belief in the super- 
natural ; as it presents nature to us, not as a rigidly 
fixed system but as an ever-developing organism, 
full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, wdth a 
possible future inexplicable by its actual past. That 
personality in this progress appears as the highest 
stage, forbids the limitation of our conception of 
the whole process by the application of any of the 
lower categories, which ore inadequate for the 
interpretation of this highest stage. And person- 
ality, w’hich in its religious function reaches out 
beyond the natural to the supernatural, and re- 
cognizes not only its dependence on the order of 
nature beneath it, but also its affinity with the 
Maker of nature above it, itself holds the promise 
of unexhausted possibilities of existence. The 
categories of science do not explain all forms of 
being, and therefore cannot determine what may 
or may not be beyond the range of their applica- 
tion. 

W'ithout venturing on the unwarranted course 
of denying the possibility of the supernatural in 
the name of science, some writers try to ^et rid 
of it by denying the sufficiency of the evidence. 
But, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often afiects 
the decision. Often when the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudged 
false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
not happen. How is it that many are prepared to 
accept as trustw’orthy the report of the sayings of 
Christ in the Gospels, and yet refuse to receive 
tlieir record of His works ? Is there not as much 
and as good evidence for the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion as for any of the ordinary events of ancient 
history about which no doubt is felt? In this so- 
called scientific examination of the witnesses a 
philosophical presupposition is involved. Nature 
IS conceived as a self-enclosed and self-sufficient 
system ; but so to think of it is to allow the 
consciousness of the world to exclude the con- 
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scionsness of Gkxl. When the attention is fixed 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 
become the guiding categories of thought. But 
when attention is turned to God also, then it is 
recognized that reason, character, i^ill ought to 
be the predominant conceptions. In accordance 
with these the consciousness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
suggests necessity, the consciousness of God free- 
dom in the relation of God to the world ; the 
former makes nature appear as a complete unity, 
the latter leads us to think of it as part of a larger 
whole ; the former constrains us to look at nature 
as a sphere in which unvarying physical law main- 
tains itself, the latter warrants us in regarding it 
as a scene in which a moral and spiritual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of which the 
pliysical order must be regarded as subordinate. 
The question of the probability of the supernatural 
is re^ly identical with the q^uestion, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
scientific consciousness of the world, or the latter 
be allowed to determine the fonner. If we follow 
our religious consciousness, we shall be able to deal 
without pr^udice with all the evidence for the 
supernatural submitted to us ; if the scientific con- 
sciousness is allowed to rule over us, however much 
we protest our impartiality, the improbability of 
the supernatural will be an influential factor in our 
treatment of the evidence. The consciousness of 
God will also afford us the regulative principle in 
dealing with the narratives. We shall recognize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignorance of the laws which regulate unusual 
natural phenomena ; that expectation of the 8U|ier- 
natural nas sometimes led to an assumption of it ; 
that only such evidence to the supernatural can be 
accepted as valid as justifies it in relation to our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural 
there must be manifested Divine reason, righteous- 
ness, or grace. It is only if we view the world 
teleologically as the expression of Divine puiqxise 
that we can admit the supernatural, when it can be 
shown to be necessary to, and explicable by, the 
fulfilment of this end. In other words, we must be 
able to show an intelligible and credible reason 
why the supernatural order has been manifested in 
the natural. 

A few words will suffice to meet the objection 
that the supernatural breaks the continuity of 
thought. It the world is viewed as the manifesta- 
tion of the Idea or Reason, it is argued by some 
that no new factor can be admitted, but that each 
stage of the development must be explicable by 
that which precedes. But it may with reason lie 
asked whether the limitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natural order is justified ; W'hether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the universe has the supernatural as the 
complement of the natural; whether man’s thou^t 
has warrant to set limits to possible recdity. This 
obiection seems to be due to an exaggeration of the 
achievement and authority of man^ self-conscious- 
ness. Let us recognize that there may be factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, inexplicable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the w'orld, 
but of which the consciousness of God may afford 
the explanation. The world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than any logical system. Reason is often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satisfying interpretation of the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God ; and reason cannot develop for itself the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
conscious relation to God, which, as has already 
been shown, presupposes revelation, or God’s con- 
scious relation to man. Man’s reason is his capacity 


so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe will appear to him an intelligible unity ; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without the 
idea of God ; and if man is to affirm a reality 
corresponding to this idea so that he may be able 
to base this mental structure on the solid founda- 
tion of real existence, it is only by religion, respon- 
sive to revelation, that he can bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Hence reason must 
recognize as regulative of tne consciousness of self 
and of the world the consciousness of God, and is 
therefore dependent on revelation ; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individual 
minds, but, as man's reason has developed in human 
history, the concrete revelation in Christ in wdiich 
man's conception of God has found its most ade- 
quate and satisfying content. If we confine our 
regard to the intelligence w'ithin or the intelligible 
without, the supernatural may seem unintelligible ; 
but if w'e develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual discernment to 
a]>prehend and a]>preciate the supernatural. 

9. History and Literature of Revelation. — 
Hitherto revelation has been discussed as a histoiy 
and not a literature, as a life and not a book. This 
seems to the wTiter the proper staiid]K)int. The in- 
spiration of the W'ritings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too long been allowed to 
hold the foremost place ; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in comtielling 
us to relate the literature to the history. To say 
that the Bible is the record of the revelation is in- 
adequate, unless w e give an extended sense to the 
w'ord ‘record.’ While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 
guidance and rule of the Hebrew people and the 
Christian Church, which is an essential element in 
revelation, j^et in the Proj>hetic and A])ostolic 
writings we have more distinctly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the in- 
spired consciousness of the bearers of God's mes- 
sage to men. In the Psalms and the Wisilom 
literature W’e find the utterance of the devotional 
mood and the practical or speculative w'isdom 
wdiich a more or less close contact w'ith Divine 
revelation produced. As in Christ the Spirit dw^elt 
without measure, all His w'ords and w'orks are 
revelation; and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were influenced and impressed by 
this revelation, w'ere inspired. The inspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stage of Goil’s revelation reached, 
and with the degree in w’hich the WTiter submitted 
himself to the presence and power of God’s Spirit 
in it. The primary matter is God’s action in events 
and persons to make Himself known, not in abstract 
truths about His nature but in concrete deeds in 
fulfilment of His purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resulting from that action. Although 
we must approach this revelation through its litera- 
ture, the vtdue of which is that it perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation w'as before the literature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal communion with 
the God who thus revealed Himself that He may 
continue to reveal Himself to us in a deeper know- 
ledge, and warmer love, and better use of the 
Bible. 

iii. The Doctrine of Revelation.— 1 . The OT 
doctrine of Revelation . — Whatever stages Hebrew 
faith may have passed through before it reached 
absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela- 
tion it is assumed that there is only one Gk)d, and 
that idols are nothing (Ps 18**, 1 S 2*, 2 8 7**, Jg 
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6”, Ex 19^). Not only the history of the chosen 
pimple is ordered by Him (Ps 78. 105-107), but 
His judgments are also seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am 1. 2. 9^). He makes Himself 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melch4edek, Laban, Hagar, Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, Balaam, Cyrus, Job. His worship 
goes back to the beginnings of human history 
(Gn 4®*), and even the heathen may ofter Him an 
acceptable worship (Mai P^). Nature reveals His 
glory (Job 38-41, Ps 8. 19. 29. 93, Is 40'*’**). 
Man’s conscience, reason, ^irit, as coming from 
Him, reveal Him (Gn 1®*, Nu 16**, Dt 30^^, Lk 3^*, 
Job 32«, Ps 8» 36*, Pr 2® 9'® 2(F, Ec 2*«). But 
limiting our attention to the revelation to the 
chosen peo]de, which, however, is conceived as 
having a relation to all mankind (Gn 12®, Is 49*), 
God's intercourse with the patriarchs is often 
represented in language which is startling in its 
frank and free anthropomorphism. He appears 
to and talks with them. The references in Genesis 


cordance tlie word ‘ apjieared ’ is tracked through 
the book, the relevant passages will be easily 
found). Sometimes the Lord ^)pear8 or s^ieaks 
in dreams, as to Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, Samuel, 
and Solomon. Sometimes He makes Himself 
known in a vision, as to Moses, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel. A sign of Hi^ presence in the camp of 
Israel was the i»illar of iire and cloud ; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the covenant 
(1 S 4-5). A sound in the toj)s of the mulbernr 
trees was to David the proof of God's action (2 S 
S-"*). To Elijah, God came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, or fire, but in the ‘still, small voice* 
(1 K 19”'^®). Through the priesthood, inquiry was 
made of Jehovah for guidance in perplexity by 
Vrun and Thtuninim (see article in vol. iv.), or 
otherwise (dg 2(F* “**, 1 S 14''**®’ 22^®), and through 
it He communicated His blessing and instruction 
(Nu 6“*‘-’^, Dt 33*®). The seer also is consulted 
(IS 9). God’s leading is sought and found by 
various signs (Gn 24*®- 1 S Ui®, .Jg 7*®* '^). 

When tlie conception of God's transcendence 
tended more and more to su{>ersede that of His 
immanence, greater prominence was given to 
supernatural organs of revelation, as His Spirit, 
Word, Wisdom, and An^nL (Con.sult the articles 
on all these subjects). The Angel is sometimes 
identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Jehovah, but may on the whole be regarded as a 
manifestation rather than as a messenger. The 
name of God (see articles on Name in vol. iii. and 
God in vol. ii. ) is the epitome of the revelation of 
God. It is sometimes so personified as to be virtu- 
ally equivalent to God Himself, and to be the sub- 
ject or object of actions (Ps 20^ 5'' 7^^, Is 29*® 52* 
18’ 3(F, Dt 28“ 1211, I ch 291*, Ex 91* 20*^ Ezk 
20®, 2 S 71®, 1 K Si"^"*®). In Ex 23*i the name of 
God is represented as dwelling in the Angel. A 
new name marks a fresh stage of revelation (Ex 
31S. 15 while God reveals Himself, it is 

recognized on the one hand that He cannot be 
fully known by man (Job 261'* 28i* 36** 371® 42®, 
l^r 25* 30®, Is 451®), and on the other that there is 
peril for the man who sees Him or His angel, or 
even looks on or touches the outward sign of His 
presence (Gn 32®®, Ex 3* 19** 20i® 24“ 28®» 30*i, Lv 
16*, Jg 6**, 18 6“*, 2 S 6^). Piety and morality, 
however, are the conditions of fining such a 
knowledge of Him as avails for the ne^s of the 
soul, ana of enjoying close communion with Him 
(Job 28**, Ps 171® 25S 27* 42*, Dt 29**). 

The most prominent and authoritative organs of 
revelation are the prophets (see article Prophecy 
AND Prophets in vol. iv.). All new beginnings in 
the life of the nation are made by the authority 


of prophets. Both Abraham and Moses are re- 
garded as prophets (Gn 20’, Dt I81*). Quite in the 
spirit of the OT, St. Peter describes David as a 
prophet (Ac 2®^). Samuel sanctions the introduc- 
tion of the monarchy, and even Saul after his 
anointing is mightily seized by the prophetic 
spirit (1 S 8-10). Nathan first approves David’s 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con- 
veys God’s prohibition (2 S 7). The division of the 
two kingdoms is first announced by Ahijah, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam’s house (1 K 
11** 14’). lieholxiani’s attempt to subdue the re- 
bellion by force is forbidden by Shemaiah (1 K 
12**). Elijah not only announces to Ahab God’s 
judgment on his family, but also anoints Hazael 
to lie king over Syria, and Jehu over Israel (1 K 
21** 19^®). The part played in the national history 
by the later prophets, especially Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, is so familiar that it needs no detailed dis- 
cussion here. The prophetic consciousness is of 
s^iecial significance for the doctrine of Inspiration ; 
but it would lie beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss this subject fully, nor is it at all necessary', 
for in the article on Prophecy and Prophets in 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt with by a master- 
hand. Suffice it here to call attention to the im- 
|)ortant and decisive fact, that while, unless in a 
few exceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
normal exercise of all his faculties, yet he does 
with confidence distinguish between his own sub- 
jective meditations and the objective message of 
God. It is from this fact we must start in dealing 
with the question whether the OT does contain a 
revelation from God, or only the reflexions of men. 
That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as dreams or visions (see 
articles Dreams in vol. i. and Trance and Vision 
in vol. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, is by 
no mean^ incredible, as these may have been a 
neces>ary adaptation to the condition of those 
whom He used as the organs of His communica- 
tion. The language aliout God's coming to and 
talking with the patriarchs we cannot accept 
literally, but must recognize the necessarily ima- 
ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historic basis in tradi- 
tion, as the revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
seems to presuppose some antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Spirit, the Word, the Wisdom, or the Angel of 
God must be regarded as efforts of the human 
mind to explain God's presence and communion 
with men in revelation, while maintaining the 
idea of His transcendence and absoluteness ; but 
in them we may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela- 
tion of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. The dovtri n^ of the A T rega rd i n g th^i re velafion 
in the OT, — The recognition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced along three lines — historical, theo- 
logical, literary. The Hebrew is recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of God’s 
special revelation (Ro 3^** 9^*® IP**). Although 
the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
claim, yet God has not forsaken His people, and 
their partial and temporary rejection is tlie divinely 
appointed means of a universal and final salvation 
(Ko 9-11). The promise had been given to this 
people in Abraham that it should be a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 3*) ; God had delivered it from 
Egyptian bondage, and entered into covenant with 
it, so that it was pledged to obedience to His law. 
While St. Paul insists that the promise came 
before the Law (Ro 4^*“), the old covenant is 
regarded as distinctively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Co 3 ; cf. 
also He 8, and see article Covenant in vol. L> 
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Admitting the Divine origin and consequent 
spiritual character of the l^w, its insuiiiciency 
to secure righteousness is acknowledged by St. 
Paul (Ro T’"*). * The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews equally acknowledges the inelhciency of 
the ritual sacritices to cleanse the conscience and 
to restore communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and limitation of 
the former revelation ; and Jesus, in contrasting 
-what w’as of old (Mt 6«- ss- ». because of the 
hardness of men’s hearts, with His own teaching, 
seals with His own authority this A^tolic doc- 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
are transcended by the supreme Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest believers. Abraliam rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ (Jn S'**). Moses and Elijah met | 
Him in the Mount (Mt 17*). While law came by | 
Moses, giace and truth came by Jesus Christ (Jn i 
1^^). Greater is He than Solomon (Mt 12*®). ! 
Greatest of prophets, the Baptist is inferior to 
the least in tlie kingdom (Mt 11“). The saints of 
old longed in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt 13^“). Nevertheless, what is best and truest 
in the old is carried on and completed in the new’ 
revelation. Jesus came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets (Mt *5”). He 
fulfils the Law by disclosing its essential prin- 
ciples, and by giving to these wider and more 
inw’ard applications, by securing by His sacrifice 
the salvation from sin’s guilt and power, which by 
obedience to the Law could not be attained, and 
by imparting a spiritual energy the Law could not 
ofier. ^ He fulfilled Prophecy generally by canying 
on to its last and highest stage the Prophetic ideM 
of morality and religion, but especially by realiz- 
ing in His own person the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of saints and seers regarding the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah in the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the^ Lord, and the Priest 
after the order of Melchi:;pedeV (see articles on 
Messiah in vol. iii. and Pkophecy in vol. iv.). 

The extent to which the writers of the NT 
regard this fulfilment as being carried will be 
shown in considering next the use of the OT in 
the NT, which yields us the following conclusions 
regarding their views ;~(1) The OT Scriptures are 
cited as an organic unity, ^ 7/)a0ii, al yptuftal, tA 
7pdAt/Aara. (2) They are cited as authoritative, as 
appears from the formulse of citation, y^pafrrou, 
Ka0ii)s eXrev b ^e6r, from the purpose of the quota- 
tions to establish a proof, and from the ^equency 
of the references in exact or approximate quotations 
or historical allusions. (3) Christ expresdy assigns 
authority to the OT in the words ‘ the Scripture 
cannot be broken * ( Jn 10*®) ; * How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord ’ ? (Mt 22**). (4) 
The inspiration (see article Inspire, Inspiration 
in vol. ii. ) of the Scriptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (2 Ti 3i«- 2 P 1«) which, however, 
are not definite enough to yield a doctrine. (5) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LXX as well as the Hebrew (see article 
Quotations in vol. iv. ). To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stage of the discussion, it is 
evident that, w'hile the writers of the NT treat 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in- 
spired, yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota- 
tions as well as the use of the LXX show that, 
even if they w’ould have formally accepted a theory 
of verbal inspiration, yet they were not limits and 
controlled by it practically ; but this general im- 
pssion must seea confirmation in a more detail^ 
iscussion. 

(a) Not only doesyie^ Himself quote from the 
OT frequently, but in His owm language the modes 
of speech of the OT are recalled. It ministered 
counsel and comfort to His own personal experi- 


ence (Mt 4*- w, Lk 4W, Mt 27*», Lk 23*«). It was 
appealed to in His teaching (Mt 15* 19“ 

2^* *^). It w^as His weapon in controversy (Mt 9“ 
15® 21 “•*®’*®*** 22**). OT history served to illus- 
trate His w’ork, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the doom of the cities 
of the Plain. His use of the OT leads us to recog- 
nize it as a Divine revelation akin in spirit and 
puriiose to His own. A few quotations there are 
which raise points of difficulty, as His use of the 
words of God to Moses in proof of the Resurrection 
(Mk 12®®), His appeal to the taunt to the unjust 
judges as a justification of His claim to be the Son 
of God (Jn 10**), His assumption of the Davidic 
authorship of the 110th Psalm (Mk 12*®), His 
allusion to Jonah’s story as an illustration of His 
ow’n resurrection (Mt 1^“). There is good reasim 
for regarding this last allusion as a gloss wliich 
has crept into the text ; and the other quotations, 
it may be pointed out, are used in controversy as 
ad fiominem arguments, on which it W’ould be 
perilous to base any conclusions about Jcsiis’ 
exegetical methods ; yet in each case w’e can dis- 
cern the connecting link of thought between the 
quotation and its use, which justifies it as neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. The allusion to .Jonah 
and the reference of the 110th Psalm to David 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and histori- 
cal criticism. Without comment on the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
can be met from the critical stand lioint without 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to His liearers. For, 
fTstly^ no wise teacher raises avoidable disputes 
on questions which lie beyond the range of Ills pur- 
pose of teaching, but uses the popular language in 
all matters indifferent. It shows a strange lack of 
moral insight and spiritual discernment to assume 
that it was so important that the Jews should have 
correct view’s about historical and literal y ques- 
tions, that Jesus w’as bound to spend time and take 
pains to put them right on these liefore He coiilil 
impart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else ; and, even 
if He had held other views than His contempor- 
aries, there w^as no need of His discussing them 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. This 
whole argument is due to a confusion of the acci- 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation. 
Secondly^ the present w’riter is prepared to go 
farther, not for the sake of getting altogether rid 
of this argument, but in the interests of a true 
Christology. One cannot read the Gospels witli 
an open mind without coming to the conclusion 
that no claim for the omniscience of Jesus is made, 
nay, even, facts are recorded w’hich di^rove such a 
claim ; that His consciousness of the father whom 
He came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
all the facts of nature and history which can be 
ascertained by the exercise of ordinary human 
powers of observation and inference ; that His per- 
fect wisdom and absolute truth. His moral insight 
and spiritual discernment, had no relation what- 
ever te the treatment of literary and historical 
problems ; that, as not embraced in His message 
and mission. His views on all such questions were 
the opinions of His age, which He had learned in 
the same way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpose of revelation is practical~the salvation of 
men by the self-sacrifice of God— then the more 
complete the reality of the Incarnation, the sub- 
jection of the Son to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose. It is as much in the interests of Christiai 
faith as for the sake of intellectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must lie 
confidently affirmed. But, to return from tliif 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus’ use of the 
OT shows that He recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old ; that 
in His teaching He assumed as the condition of 
the understanding of His words the knowledge of 
the Law and the Prophets; that in tlie moral 
standards He imposed the principles of the Jewish 
tlieocracy were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuous and progressive historical activity 
of God in and by the chosen people ; but, on the 
other hand, the manner of His use of the OT does 
not discharge us from the duty, far less forbid the 
attempt, to free by sound exegetical and critical 
methods the universal and permanent content of 
truth in the OT revelation from its local and tem- 
porary forms of expression. 

(d) The distinctive use of the OT in the Gospels 
and the Acts is this, that the whole life of Christ 
is viewed as the fulfilment of prophecy. We 
observe differences of emphasis, according to the 
speaker or w-riter, the hearer or reader. Without 
entering into details, it may. be said that when 
the writer or speaker is himself imbued with the 
spirit of Judaism, or addresses himself to JeAvs, 
then the argument from proiihecy is more pro- 
minent than when Gentiles are l^ing spoken or 
written to by one of broader sympathies. Gener- 
ally, the OT is appealed to as authoritative by or 
for those whose religious life had already oeen 
developed by it. How large a place this concep- 
tion fills in the minds of the historical writers of 
the NT will be best shown by a brief summary of 
the facts of Jesus’ life, in which they find predic- 
tions realized. He is homofa virgin m BetfUehem, 
and as an infant returns from Egypt to Nazareth, 
His public ministry is heraldecL by John the 
Baptist. He begins His work in Galuee by claim- 
ing tJic endowment of the Spirit, and in Judcea by 
showing //w zeal for God^s house. His ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings light to dark plcwes. 
In His acts of healing He takes upon Hiiriself the 
burden of men's infirmities. As befits the Servant 
of God, He is humble, silent, patient. He is com- 
piled by the stupidity of tlie people to speak in 
parables. He enters Jerusalem in lowliness, seated 
on an ass. He is greeted as coming in the name of 
the Lord. His message is not believed ; He is re- 
jected by the leaders of the people ; He is betrayed 
for money ; He is forsaken by His followers ; He is 
reckoned among transgressors, and hated withmU 
cause. His garments are divided ; His bones are 
not broken, a*! though His side is pierced ; He is not 
suffered to he holden of death-. He is exalted to 
God's right hand. By His gift the Spirit \&po%ired 
forth tipon all flesh. Although in Him all the 
nations of the earth are blessed, yet against Him 
the heathen rage, and the rulers are gathered to- 
gether. In His exaltation as Son of the Highest 
all who scorn Him are put to shame. He proves 
Himself a light to the Gentiles, and in Him alone 
can the ruin of Jerusalem he repaired. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation reaches its highest point in the ho])es 
Avhich Christ fulfils, for there is a vital, organic 
connexion between it and Him. The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the characteristics of His life and work. 
On the other hand, these writers treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it is purely his- 
torical or didactic^, and thus use some passages 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the interpre- 
tation cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary 
and artificial. For if Christ may be regarded as 
the end and reason for all God’s historic^ activity 
in the Hebrew people, then its whole development 


may be conceived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises which had never found fulfil- 
ment, the hopes which had again and again been 
blighted with disappointment, the aspirations 
which neither moral performances nor ritual 
observances could satisfy, all found their consum- 
mation, — then the spiritual experiences of God’s 
saints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life hid with Christ in Gk>d, and the suilerings 
for righteousness’ sake of God’s witnesses to an 
unbelieving people as a participation in the Cross 
of the Just and Holy One. These writers, there- 
fore, were entitled to assume the unity of the life 
of God’s Anointed with the history of His chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its ^eat per- 
sonalities and the typical significance of its main 
institutions, although it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor details which may 
be adequately accounted for as coincidences, and 
need not be regarded, as they regarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It has sometimes b^n 
assumed that these coincidences are not to be 
explained by similar conditions and exTOriences, 
due to the unity of the principle underlying the 
whole development of religion and revelation, 
which not only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be accepted as Divine harmonies. To 
the mind of the present writer at least such a view 
gives an artificiality to, and hides the reality of, 
the connexion of Christ and the OT. There are 
cases, however (Mt 27®* Ac 2 ®®), where this con- 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note briefi^' the conclusion to which this part 
of the investigation leads, we are constrained to 
recognize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT ; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
as more exact than it actually is, owing to their 
peculiar method of exegesis in treating passages 
apart from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not surprise us to find that the 
men who were fitted by the Spirit to be both 
receptive and communicative of the truth as it is 
in Jesus were lacking in scientific method and 
historical insight. Their inspiration did not raise 
them above their times in these respects, and con- 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
conception of revelation as admits such limita- 
tions, and, on the other, maintain that the OT 
must be interpreted by the grammatical and his- 
torical methods of a scientific criticism, unhindered 
and undisturbed by appeals to the usages of NT 
writers. 

(c) In St. Paul's Epistles the doctrinal aspects 
of the OT are more prominent. The frequency of 
his quotations depends on the subject he is dealing 
with, and the destination of the letter. Generally 
speaking, he appeals to the OT most frequently 
Avhen he is asserting the independence of Chris- 
tianity against Judaistic objections, and not when 
he is developing its unique contents. His so- 
called UabbinisTins (1 Co 2 Co 3“, Gal 3^® 

421 - 31 ) need not excite any surprise and cause any 
difficulty ; that they are so few in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis- 
cernment. Sometimes he does give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justify 
(Ro 11®' 1 ® 121®, 1 Co 9® 14*1 15^, Gal 3“). 
Even in his normal use the OT language some- 
times, on the one hand, obscures the Christian con- 
ception, and, on the other hand, his Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the OT 
words. Sometimes his use gives a harder, at 
other times a more gracious, tone to the passa^m 
quoted than they have in their own context. The 
language of the OT is not adequate for his gospel, 
the essential inspiration of which we may assert 
and maintain without committing ouiselvee to an 
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acceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa- 
sion and the purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
esmlain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any regard to 
context ; stress is laid on single words ; allegorical 
explanations are given of historical references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical significance of the one 
and the Divine originality of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
applies the Messianic prophecies to the Second 
Advent. Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify the conclusion that in 
every part the NT treats the OT as a DiWne 
revelation, hut that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any dogmatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The NT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the NT recognizes the Divine revelation in the 
OT, it does not limit God's manifestation of Him- 
self to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel takes up the OT 
conception of the Divine Word, Wisdom, or Spirit 
in its doctrine of the Logos, and teaches a perma- 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. As significant is St. Paul’s teaching 
regarding the witness of nature to God, in his 
speecli at lustra (Ac 14^*'^’) ; regarding man’s 
affinity to God, in his speech at Athens (Ac 
17“"®!) ; regarding the wilful ignorance of God, 
to which he traces the relimous degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi- 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans (p«-“ ; and regarding the 

Divine purpose in the pre-Christian stage in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (4^'*). 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
does not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
a permanent and universal revelation in which 
OT and NT agree. In many religions we find the 
higher elements suppressed by the lower, and in 
only a few the higher elements asserting them- 
selves over the lower. Even in the corrupt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its earliest days came in contact, there was in 
its philosophical schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, imperfect as it was, proved 
to some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela- 
tion, enough has been said in the preceding para- 
graph ; we must now consider what it teaches 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre - eminently the 
revealer of the Father ; this lunction He claims 
for Himself (Mt 11®^, Jn 17*^), and it is accorded 
to Him by St. Paul, St. John, the writer to the 
Hebrews (Jn P®, Col 1^®, He P-®). Yet it is only 
by the Spirit of God that men are enabled to 
recognize in Him tlie Son of God (Mt 16”, Gal P®). 
To know God in Christ is to receive a revelation 
which transforms all things, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2 Co 5”). An 
interesting evidence of St. Paul’s consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both in con- 
tinuity with and in contrast to the older revela- 
tion, is his use of the word ‘ mystery.* The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed is now 
revealed (Ro 11*® 16®, 1 Co 2^, Eph P 3®- ® 6® 6« 
Col 1® 2® 4*). A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt 5”, Gal 3® 4^, Jn 5*®), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not be super- 
seded by any other (Mt 24*®). On the other hand, 
the comprehension of the perfect revelation by 
man is in^rfect relatively to the full and clear 
vision of Christ, which is the Christian’s hope for 


the hereafter (1 Co 13”, 1 Jn 3*) : Christ’s con- 
sciousness of perfect knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the Father. 

The promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spirit should be given to them, was fulfilled at 
Pentecost ; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was bold enough to see the 
fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy of a universal pro- 
phetic inspiration (Ac 2”*”). Both in the Acts 
and in St. PanVs Epistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired ; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instruction and government of the Church (see 
art. Church in vol. i.) it was believed that 
Apostles and Prophets possessed an authoritative 
inspiration. The Apostles had seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the Resurrection (Lk 24^, Ao 
1®. ® 2®, 1 Co 9'). They showed the signs of an 
Apostle (1 Co 9®, 2 Co 12^®), and they had received 
a call from God (1 Co 12®, Eph 4^0* They were 
endowed as well as the Prophets with that liigher 
energy of the Spirit w'hich qualified them for 
special revelations (see articles Apostle in vol. i. 
and Prophet in NT in vol. iv. ). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts his independence of human instruction and 
his reception of his gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal 1”*®^). In his own instructions to the Churches 
w*hich he had founded he distinguishes between 
the commandments of the Lord and his own judg- 
ment (1 Co 7®* "), but expresses the confidence 
that even in the exercise of this he has the Spirit 
of God. He testities that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he was transported to the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12®* *). 

Not only did Jesus appear to him on the w^ay to 
Damascus (Ac 9^’, 1 Co 15®), but on other occasions 
also did He come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ac 18® 22” 26”). At Troas he was guided 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ac 
16®). The angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27®*). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his duty towards the Gentiles in a vision during a 
trance (Ac 10^®). An angel appeared to Mary in a 
vision (Lk 1®’®), and to Joseuh in a dream (Mt 
120-23J Tijg visions in the Book of Revelation 
may be, as is common in Apocalyptic literature, 
a literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as trance, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must beware of judging 
by our modem standards. For us such means of 
Divine communication may seem less credible 
than inw'ard intuition, but even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on Dream in vol. i. and 
Trance and Vision in vol. iv. may with ad- 
vantage be consulted). In closing this section of 
the article a few general considerations may be 
offered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Himself, is confident that God is revealing His 
mind and will to him, but distinguishes God’s 
words from his own. With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant ; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
of the Spirit. In the A{)ostle the spiritual posses- 
sion is more constant and complete. He may still 
distinguish his own opinions from his Lord’s com- 
mands, but his inspiration is derived from an 
intimate personal union and communion with the 
living Christ Himself. As the natural life has | 
been more completely transformed by the super- 
natural, their contrast is less evident than in the 
prophetic consciousness. In Christ the union of 
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God and man is so complete, that, so to speak, the 
absolute quantity of the inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quality of the revelation. There is, 
therefore, no uniformity in the intensity of the 
inspiration or the sufficiency of the revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures; but we must distin^ish 
degrees of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OT the prophetic consciousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest ; the spirit of 
devotion as exjiressed in the Psalms may be 
reckoned nearest to tliis ; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature on 
the problems of life and duty ; and, lastly, come 
the nistorical records, inspired in so far as they 
regard the histoiy as the development of God^s 
purpose and the mliilment of His promises. The 
Apostolic interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Christ, dependent 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Christ, in whom revelation and inspiration alike 
culminate. The OT increases as a revelation as it 
approaches Him, and the NT varies as a revelation 
as it receives more or less of His Spirit. 

iv. The Evidence of Revelation.— 1 . Evi- 
dence of the Bearers of Revelation . — The first line 
of evidence is to be found in what has just been 
mentioned at the close of the previous section — the 
consciousness of the bearers of the revelation. 
They l)ear witness that they are not speaking of 
theiiiselves, but that (rod is communicating to 
them what they are declaring to others. The 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sincerity of its organs,— these two are not the 
same, for a man professing to communicate a 
revelation might be a deceiver or self-deceived, — 
cannot be proved by any outward attestation, but 
only by the moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the personal character it forms 
in the bearer. The fulfilment of prophecy is not, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, a test that 
can l>e immediately apjilied, and the performance 
of miracles does not ail'ord a decisive criterion, as 
the natural may be made to appear as sujier- 
natural. But these two evidences are quite out 
of court for us. For, where the character of the 
liearer and the content of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been made, or any actual miracle has taken 
place, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro- 
phecy and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
revelation, such an argument is worthless at the 
present day. For, on the one hand, the more 
critical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming more general forbids that un- 
miestioning belief that predictions w’ere made and 
tliat miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must be able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not so commend itself 
could never be accepted on any external evidence 
without such an audication of reason and con- 
science as would involve a far more serious injury 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than could be compensated for by jmy such 
revelation. 

2. Evidence of the Literature of Revelation . — 
But, wdien we ^et to this position that the evidence 
of revelation is in the quality of its contents and 
the character of its bearers, we, to whom this 
revelation has not come at first hand, but has 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this 
further question : Is the literature trustworthy in 
its testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela- 
tion ? This is the point at which the history of 
the formation of the Canon of the OT and NT 


forces itself on our attention. This story has 
already been told in previous articles, and need 
not be told again ; but one fact deserves special 
notice, that it was not by formal decree of any 
ecclesiastical authority that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recognized as inspired, and 
accepted as authoritative for faith and life ; Wt 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edification. We need not claim an in- 
fallible judgment for either the Jewish or the 
Christian Church, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious consciousness whict^ 
was the court of appe^ with regard to the writings 
to be treated as the literature of revelation. The 
importance of such a literature cannot be over- 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Himself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be no need 
for such a literature. Reason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation w'e 
may believe in a special. To perpetuate and to 
difiuse this special revelation, limited both spatially 
and temriorally, the written record was necessary. 
Jesus Christ would be incomprehensible without 
the record of the revelation which led up to Him, 
and His grace and truth would be inaccessible to 
the mind and heart of mankind without the report 
of the revelation realized in and proceeding nrom 
Him. Yet a difference between the importance of 
the two Testaments must, in view of the modem 
critical position, be clearly recognized and frankly 
explained. What were the stages and phases, the 
features and factors, of revelation in the OT is an 
interesting and im^rtant question for our under- 
standing of the OT ; but it does not in the slightest 
degree afi'ect the historical reality of Jesus Christ. 
Not the view of the OT w^hich most unc^uestion- 
ingly accepts as historical all its narratives and 
all the traditional opinions about authorship and 
date of the wTitings makes Christ most credible, 
but that w’hich makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fulfil- 
ment of its promise in Him. Accordingly, we can, 
without troubling or bewildering our faith with a 
task for wiiich it is not competent, leave to a 
reverent scholarship, w^hich makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-siipematural assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, how'ever, holds a much more immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Him through His witnesses. If the sub- 
stantial historicity of the (Gospels and the Acts 
cannot be maintained, if the ima^e of the Person 
of Christ presented there is main^ a work of 
fiction and not a copy of fact, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and influence men as He is repre- 
sent^ to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experience of 
His grace ascribed to His Spirit wiiat was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to affect its character. If, for instance, 
a filial consciousness tow-ards God and a fraternal 
consciousness tow^ards mankind was all that Jesus 
revealed, if He put Himself in no w'ay into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its guilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a religion of illumination, and not of r^emption. 
But if the historical character of the NT as the 
record and report of the life and w'ork of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience wrought 
by His spirit, is more necessai^ to Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that oi many parts of l^e 
(3 t cannot. We have more nearly contemporary 
evidence of the existence and the acceptance as 
authoritative of the NT writings than for any 
of the OT. The contents of many portions of the 
NT are self-evidencing to reason and conscience as 
revelation, as many portions of the OT cannot he 
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said to be. The character of Christ, the existence 
of the Church, the experience of St. Paul, — all 
these are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as can 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
accepted as a true record and a faithful interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a conclusion 
'which the best scholarship allo'ws and Christian 
faith claims. 

3. Evidence of Experience , — No conclusion of 
scholarship on so difficult and delicate a problem 
as the date, authorship, historical accuracy, and 
theological authority of these 'writings can compel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that which is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this compulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite conclusion. For this con- 
clusion depends not only on the outward data, but 
on the inward attitude with which the data are 
approached. If, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Christ, God does not here and now 
draw near to a man, make Himself known to him, 
meet his neatest need, and bring him his highest 
good, neither the OT nor the NT can be proved to 
him the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He might assent intellectually to the 
whole process of argument, but a mere assent to 
the claims of the Holy Scriptures has no religious 
value or significance. The evidence of revelation 
is a present experience, the impression the Holy 
Scriptures make, and the influence they wield, in 
repi^ucing in men the same relation to God as 
was perfectly realized by Christ, and is being pro- 
gressively realized in men W the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The intellectual pro- 
cess cannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone recognized. If it were proved to a man’s 
reason that the NT is not a true book, he might 
find an aesthetic gratification, but he could not get 
a spiritual satisfaction in the life and work of 
Christ. It will enlarge and strengthen a man’s 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres- 
sion Christ makes on him, and the influence He 
gains over him, when the NT is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidence there is to justify that assump- 
tion. The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the less impro^ble, but 
that is itself enough to justify a man, under the 
pressure of his practical necessities, in putting 
Christ to the proof, with all honesty and sincerity, 
Avhether He is indeed able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God through Him. The results 
in personal experience and character 'will in most 
cases raise the probability to a certainty, and the 
man will be able to say that he knows whom he 
has believed, and is persuaded that He is able to 
be to all who trust Hun all that the NT represents 
Him as being. 

4. Becejition oftJie Divine Revelation . — ^It is 'with 
this pro'ving of Christ’s grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Revelation must begin. But 
the acceptance of Christ as from God will so 
change the mental attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spiritual capacity, that a personal apprehen- 
sion, appreciation, and apwopriation of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures will be- 
come increasingly possible. There may remain 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christian man is required to do violence 
either to conscience or to reason by forcing him- 
self to believe anything which does not evidence 
itself to him as from God. On the one hand, a 
large liberty of reserve should be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difierence should be 
shown. But no man who has found God in Christ 
can treat 'with indiflerence any element in the 
Christian revelation. He must feel that his in- 


sensibility to impression from or influence by any 
part of the Holy Scriptures is his own spiritual 
toss, the narrowing and the impoverishing of his 
experience; and he should so strive to widen his 
intelligence and de^n his sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Christ, that he will be able at last to secure and 
rejoice in the w'hole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Only by this receptive and re- 
sponsive attitude can a man become the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
As in olden times God revealed Himself in out'ward 
signs and sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Not a distant but a present, 
not an indifl'erent but an interested, not an in- 
dolent but an active Father meets us in Christ 
W the Spirit, and deals 'nith us here and now. 
The significance and value of the old revelation 
is that it is the medium of an ever new revela- 
tion. God Himself proves that He spake and 
wrought of old by speaking and working in us 
now His own good wull and pleasure, even our 
salvation. Every Christian man should be an 
inspired man, because the Spirit is in Christ given 
to all men according to their faith ; and, in this 
experience of the Spirit, God is really revealing 
Himself. But inasmuch as this revelation comes 
from this inspiration, and this inspiration is con- 
ditioned by faith in Christ’s grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a knowledge of the Gospel 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, this continuous 
revelation and universal inspiration in Christ is not 
a rival to or substitute for the revelation and in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, as the former is 
dependent on and controlled oy the latter. W e know 
that God reveals Himself in us only as we know the 
revelation of the Father in the Son ; but to the 
testimony of the writers of the Scriptures to their 
own autnority and the witness of the Church to 
the worth of these Scriptures for its faith and life 
there must be added, to produce that perfect con- 
fidence in God’s revelation 'W'hich it demands and 
deserves, the experience in the individual soul of 
God’s presence and power in His Son and by His 
Spirit. 

Summary. — Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Man is by necessity of 
his nature religious. Religion implies revelation ; 
man’s approach to God is in response to God’s 
approach to man. As religion is, so is revelation 
universal ; but its quality varies with human 
capacity and development. It is in accord 'with 
Gem’s method that He should through one nation 
bless all mankind. In the history of the Hebrew 
people Idierecan be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of which is in the OT. This culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of religion is reiJized, 
and the perfect revelation is given. To secure full 
historic reality to this revelation, the image of His 
person and the influence of His work must be 
perpetuated and diflused, as is done by means of 
the NT. The Holy Scriptures as the literature of 
revelation offer us a doctrine of its range, method, 
and purpose. The bearers of the revelation bear a 
witness to their own qualifications and authority, 
which is confirmed both by their characters and 
the contents of their message. This evidence is 
further strengthened by the recognition of the 
worth of the OT in the Jewish Church and of 
the NT in the Christian Church. But the full 
evidence of revelation is not possessed until its 
purpose has been fulfilled and its effect realized in 
the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 
death and doom by the love of the Father in the 
grace of the Son through the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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Lriratubb.— T he epeoial ArtkdM referred to may be oonsnlted 
for the Literature relating to their re^MOtiYe aabjecta. For the 
more general literature, the note at the end of the article Bibli i 
in voL L m» be refenea to. Tb the books there mentioned may 
be added Caird'a, Pfleiderer*8, and Sabatier’s Philotophy of Re- 
ligion ; Fairbaim’s The PhUoeophy of the Christian Reltgion ; 
and lllin^orth’s Reason and Revelation, Bruce’s Apologetics 
deals with manv of the topics touched on, and his Chief End of 
Revelation is still worth consulting. Herrmann’s C<nninunion 
of the Christian with Cod offers an original and suggestive treat- 
ment of the subject of Bevelation. 

Alfbed E. Gabvie. 

THEOCRACY. — ^The terms * theocracy * and * theo- 
cratic * have been need somewhat freely in connexion 
with the histoiy of Israel, but it is not altogether 
easy to determme with precision what ideas should 
be attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words are to denote on actual constitution of human 
society, they must imply the absorption of the 
State in the Church, or at least the supremacy of 
the Church over the State. When applied, as they 
are, to the form and aims of the medimval Papacy, 
they have this meaning ; and so taken they would ! 
be true only of the period, or periods, of Jewish | 
history when the people were under a hierarchy, < 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of his school do, in fact, restrict the 
notion of the Theocracy thus, and consequently 
hold, in accordance with their view of the docu- 
ments, that it was realized only after the Exile. 
The question of the best use of the term must not, 
however, he identified with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Headers of the Bihle, generally, 
taking the Pentateuch as it stands, and believing 
the constitution therein described to have been 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
regarded those early days as ideal ones for the 
Theocracy. But it may be doubted whether they 
Iiave derived the impression that its essence lay 
in priestly rule, or whether this is in reality sug- 
gested in the Bible ; while a more elastic concep- 
tion must certainly be formed if justice is to be 
done to the teaching of the OT as a whole. 

i. The use of the term hy Josephus, — The term 
‘ theocracy ’ w^as coined by Josephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to explain to Gentile readers 
the distinctive characteristics of the national life 
of Israel. He uses it but once, and then with an 
apology. In c. Ap, ii. IG, after referring to differ- 
ences between States in respect to the seat of 
power — a single sovereign, a few, the multitude — 
he proceeds : 6 3* iipirepos vofioSiTTjs els per Toirroju 
oiSoTiovv dweidev, (bs 3’ Av ns efxot ^taordpevos rdr \6yoVj 
OeoKparlav dir^det^e rb iroKirovpa, Qeip ttjv dpx^v Kai rb 
Kodros draOeis, ‘ Our lawgiver hod an eye to none 
of these ; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theocracy, referring the rule and might to God.* 
As (Josephus introduced the term, it may ^ wortli 
while to consider a little more fully what he 
intended to convey by it ; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds. There is the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to his mean- 
ing, which the present writer believes to be in 
dinerent ways misleading, have been made by such 
writers as Stanley, Jewish Church, Lecture 18 init., 
and Wellhausen, PMeg, to Hist, of Israel, Eng. 
tr. p. 411, 3rd German i. p. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, Josephus 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that Moses led the Israelites to recognize God as 
the source both of the good things bestowed on all 
mankind, knd of deliverances granted to them- 
selves in their distresses in answer to their prayers ; 
that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge 
of God such as at mort a philosopher here and 
there among other nations had attained to ; and 
that he gave them Divine laws and customs to 
mould and train their national character. — A 
EXTRA VOL. — 22 


broader or more unexceptionable statement as to 
the special relation of the true Gk>d to Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as His 
subjects, it would be difficult to imagine. 

In other plsoeiL however, JoBephui describes the Mosalo con- 
stitution as an * aristocracy,’ connecting this with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indicates without 
using the term. Thus in his version of Moses* address to 
the people at the close of his life,— in which he gives 
more prominence, so far as provision for government was con- 
cerned, to the Judges who were to be appointed in all their 
gates, of whom Moses had spoken (Dt 16 U iifif ; cf. Ant. iv. 
viii. 14X thui to the priests, — ^he makes Moses say, * An aristo- 
crat is best, and the life in harmony therewith ; let not desire 
for another polity take hold of you, but cherish this one, and 
having the laws as your masters, do all things aocordit]^ to 
them; for it suffices to have God for your ruler’ (Ant. iv. 
viii. 17). Later on he explains Samuel’s grief at the people’s 
demand for a king by his hatred of kings and conviction that an 
aristocracy is Di^e, and that it makes those happy who have 
it for th^ form of polity (Ant vl iii. 8). Onoe more, of the 
Betum from Exile he writes that those who then settled in 
Jerusalem adopted *an aristocratic oonstitation with an 
oligarchy, for,’ he adds, * the chief priests were at Uie head of 
affairs till the descendants of the Hasmonaan became kings* 
(Ant zi. iv. 8X See, further, art Bblioiqx or Isbabl, u. iii L 

It is to be observed that Jf^phus lays no stress 
on the * holiness,* either official or personal, of the 
ruling class, as he would have done if he h^ held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen ; and in 
the last passage cited he even distinguishes the * oli- 
garchy’ of priests from that * aristocracy ’ which 
he regards as so desirable. It appears that for 
him the theocratic character of the s^tem lay, not 
in its formal institutions but in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them- 
selves. There was no excessively eminent human 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on God alone. Men were to submit to the 
laM's because they had received them from Gkid, 
and to depend on His guidance and protection— 
M'hich included, no doubt, the raising up of leaders 
for times of special need. 

iL We pass to tiie actual history of the belief in 
Jehovah's kingsliip over Israel. («) The conneonon 
of the belief with Semitic religious ideas, — This 
was one of those conceptions derived from the 
general stock of Semitic religious ideas, which 
in Israel came to be immeasurably refined and 
exalted. In the OT itself we have evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national god 
was regarded as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specific dutv of the 
chieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is itself involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jephthab (Jg 11**) 
that the god fought for his people, and won and 
lield the territories in which they dwelt (cf. 1 S 
26^*, Hu 1*"*, and the phrase in Is 10^® ‘the king- 
doms of the idols*). For evidence from other 
sources, see W. R. Smith, i25^ 66f. 

(6) The view attributed to Gideon and to Samuel 
that the estahUshrmnt of an earthly kingship irnplied 
disloyalty to Jehovah, — In two passages in OT the 
proposal to establish an earthly monarchy is treated 
as an infringement of Jehovah’s rights, Jg 8*-® and 
1 S 8 with 12^*. It will be necessary tliat we should 
discuss briefly the historical value of these notices. 
And, first, a few ords as to the documents. 

There is a large amount of agreement among critics to the 
effect that in the Book of Judges the work may be traced of a 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, ve. the latter period of the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into which he 
has fitted narratives, and ^rhape a collection of narratives, of 
an earlier age. Some touenes, uso, are assigned to a post-exiUo 
editor. The question whether Gideon’s refusal of the kingship 
is a trait introduced by one of the later hands will have to 
I be considered in connexion with the similar view of human 
monarchy appearing in 1 Samuel. In the portion of that book 
which relates to the choice of Saul, two accounts are combined 
w'hich give distinct, and in some respects differing, views of tbs 
i transaction. That one in which the desire for a icing is repro^ 
i sented as an act of disloyalty to Jehovah is generally reg^ed 
as the later of the two. WelUurasen refers it, chiefly because of 
I its attitude on this point, to the exilic or post-exilio time, when 
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the monarchy had been overthrown and the government was in 
the bands of the chief priests {Prolegomena^ Eng. tr. pp. 240, 
253-6, and 3rd German ed. i. pp. 260| 265-8). The statement in 
r^ard to Gideon in Jg 8S3 he neceniarily supposes to have been 
introduced at the same period (td. Eng. tr. p. 239, and 3rd Germ, 
ed. p. 249). Other oomMtent critics, nowever, point out 
marked afHnities between the document embodied in 1 Samuel, 
which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
ZATW n. 2301; Driver, LOT* p. 1771); and in the connexion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom is to be found, 
according to Budde, tiie true explanation of its low estimate 
of the monarchy (ib. pp. 235, 236). He accounts for the words 
of Gideon in like manner (‘Richter* in Kttrzer Handeom. in 
foe., and EinMt, lixl). If we must choose between these 
views, the latter is certainly the more reasonable. It is a pure 
figment of tile imagination, and opposed to all the evidence 
which we possess, to suppose that, under tiie constitution estab* 
lished after the Exile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy. 
On the oontraiy, we know that the hope of its restoration was 
still cherished ; and, although there was a period in which thu 
hope died down, there is no sign that any other ideal was 
formed of a nature to exclude it. Indeed, if such had been the 
case, its revival, without leaving any trace of a struggle between 
it and other aspirations, would have been well-nigh impossible. 
There were, on the other hand, no sacred associations with any 
one of the successive dynasties in the Northern Kingdom, and 
prophets had been brought into far more frequent and sterner 
conflict with individual kings. It would be more conceivable 
that here religious men should have become convinced of an 
inherent incompatibility between human and Divine sovereignty. 
But evidence is wanting that such was the case. [In Hos 13^0 
no ^position to kingship on principle is implied. With regard 
to Hos 10!>, see G. A. Smith in Expoaitor^s Bible, p. 288, n. 1.] 

The admission that the narrative of Gideon’s 
judgeship may not have been committed to writing 
till long after the events, and that the document 
used in 1 Samuel with 'which we are concerned may 
probably have been composed in the latter part of 
the 9tli or even in the 8th cent. B.c. (on date of E, 
see Driver, LOT^ p. 123), does not make it unsuit- 
able for us to ask whether the \4ew respecting the 
institution of monarchy which is found in them 
may not be due to a sound tradition. That view 
does not seem to be out of harmony with the 
character of the early age to which the narratives 
refer, and with natural tendencies of the human 
mind. And its appearance merely in two isolated 
instances, which cannot be shown to have anything 
in common with the experience and feeling of 
better kno\im periods of Israelite history, is suffi- 
cient to suggest that it is a survival, ^^’^e do not 
indeed know of the existence outside of Israel of 
the same view. But it would surely be quite in 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
between the god and his worshippers (see W. R. 
Smith, BS, Lect. 2) that a tribe or group of tribes 
M’hich adhered to its primitive organization, or 
want of organization, should insist that its god w^as 
its king, contrasting itself in this respect w'ith 
neighbouring nations that had adopted monarchy ; 
or even that the notion of the permanent chief ship 
or kingship of the god shoula have been evolved 
before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to substitute a monarchy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, it 
would 1 m natural that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition from a spirit of conservatism, 
which would call religious beliefs to its aid. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in regarding the fact 
that we have an example of this in Israel, though 
not elsewhere, as due to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and faithfulness to the God whom 
they acknowledged, by which not the whole people 
but individuals amongst them were alrea^ dis- 
tinguished. 

(c) The Theocmey subsequent to the establishment 
of the Monarchy, — But while there is reason to 
think that belief in Jehovah’s kingship over Israel 
existed before the regular establishment of an 
earthly monarchy, and that it afforded a ground 
with some for objecting to this institution, the 
wnse of the Divine sovereignty over Israel was not 
in the event impaired by this change of national 
polity. It is a mistake to speak of the transition 
to this new period as * the close of the Theocracy* 


(so Stanley does, Jewish Church, Lect 18 
The same work in which the document that de- 
scribes resistance to the introduction of monarchy 
is embedded, has in its second book set fortn 
Jehovah’s covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the earthly vicegerent and representa- 
I tive of the heavenly King, under whose control he 
I still remains (2 S 7^"^’). Some other passages, which 
i show how the relation of the king to God was 
regarded, are 2 K 11” 23** ^ l*s 89^, Neh 13-*, and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K 14’^ In 
Dt 171*-“ we have ‘ the law of tlie kin<;doni * set 
forth in subjection to the principle of the Theocracy 
(cf. Driver, ZOT® p. 92). The remarkable expres- 
sion in 2 Ch 13® should also be particularly noticed : 
— *the kingdom of Jehovah in the hand of the 
sons of David ’ ; the lateness of the work in which 
it occurs makes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs especially to the 
Prophets and Psalms. Some instances in which 
God is called King of Israel, or in w'hich His being 
so is most directly implied, are of the times of the 
Monarchy or the first part of the Exile, and <^ur 
in uTiters to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
I sanctions of the eartlify kingdom were no un- 
familiar thought (Zeidi 3”, Ps IS- 89*® [AV and 
.RVm], Is 33"“, Jer 8^“). Passages of a later date 
are Is 43^® 44®. It is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as King, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of Israel to God may 
be, and in some cases certainly is, present to the 
writer’s mind, the thought being tliat Jehovah, 
who has made Zion His favoured seat, from His 
capital exercises a world-wide dominion (Zee 
14». w. n Jer lO'® 48« 61”, Ps 95« 98® Ho^). Where 
individuals with special devotion address God aa 
their King, it is impossible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the jiower to do 
BO were consequences of their membership in the 
chosen people; but sometimes they seem to have 
recognized this (Ps 5“ 44^ 08^ 74^-). 

In conclusion, we may say that if we are to be 
guided by OT thoimht and language, as assuredly 
we ought to be, in aeterniinin" the meaning to be 
given to the term theocracy, it must be emjiloyed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of govern- 
ment under which the Israelites lived, but a great 
conviction. It will desciib.i the faith that God 
exercised a special and effective rule over Israel by 
blessings, punishments, deliverances, by prophets, 
w'^hom He sent to instruct them, and the visita- 
tions of His providence, throughout all the stages 
of their chequered history. And in that Kingdom 
of Heaven, of which our Lord spake so much, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fulfilment. 

V. H. Stanton. 

HEBREWS, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE^ 

Introduction. 

I. Patriotic and other evidence of existence. 

1. Jerome. 

2. Epiphanius. 

8. Eusebius (includinj^ HegesippusX 

4. Clement of Alexandria, and Ori{,'en. 

5. Muratorian Canon (silent), Irenssus, Papian, Tgnatlai. 

6. Nicephorue, and a minuscule codex of 9th or 10th 

cent 

ii. Extant fragments. 

iii. Theories of origin and character. 

Literature. 

Introduction,— VnA&c the designation * accord- 
ing to the Hebrew's ’ several Church Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5tli cent., speak of a Gospel which 
existed in their day, though to Greek -speaking 
Christians known but vaguely, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambiguons meaning, as if the writers themsdves 
were but imperfectly acquainted writh the subject ; 
and hence it is little wonder if the most divergent 
theories have been held about it. Was the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews a particular book, or was 
it a type of tradition which was embodied in several 
diiferent books ? Did it exist in Greek as well as in 
a Semitic ton^e ? and was the Hebrew a transla- 
tion from Gre^, or the original ? Was it a source 
of the canonical Gospels or derived from them, or 
quite independent of, and parallel to, them ? In 
the absence of any certain answer to these ques- 
tions, some of which may never be finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to fill a place in connexion with each succes- 
sive theory of the origin of the Go^els ; some, as 
Lessing, and more recently Hilgenfdd, regarding 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gospm 
literature ; the Ttibingen school seeing in it the 
earliest written expres^on of the Jewisn-Christian 
position ; while others hold that it was never im- 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reminiscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Kecent discussions, 
however, by Hilgenfeld,* Zahn,t Handinann,J 
Harnack.f and Nicholson, II have rendered the 
subject less shadowy. While there is still much 
dili'erence of opinion on special points, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is coming into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i. Patristic and other evidence of exist- 
ence. — 1. More facts are to be learned on the 
subject from Jtromb than from any other Father ; 
and it is best to begin with hat he tells us, re- 
ferring afterwards to the statements l>efore him 
and after him. What is here said about Jerome 
is based on the admirable discussion by Zahn, in 
which the passages are collected. 

Jerome went twice to the East. He lived 374- 
379 a hermit life at Chalcis in Northern Syi'ia, and 
in 385 he was at Antioch on his way to Palestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monasteiy he 
founded at Bethlehem. He Avas much in contact 
witli Syrian Christians, who heljted him to learn 
Hebrew, and told him many interesting things. 
In particular, he gathered from them much informa- 
tion as to the Gospel they used. This he describes 
by various phrases Avhich at first sight seem some- 
what inconsistent with eacli otlier. At one time 
he calls it ‘ the Hebrew Gospel ’ ; at others, and 
most frequently, ‘the Gosjiel according to the 
Hebrews^ {iuxta or secundum licbrceos). These 
-words may be a description, not a title, and do not 
of themselves require us to think of a written 
Avork ; they might refer to the EA^angelical tradi- 
tion current in the East, Avhich might exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. If the ‘ Nazarenes’ of Jerome Avere 
a particular sect, their Gospel would be a particular 
Ixmk. But the name is more probably, in most of 
the passages Avhere he uses it, a general one for the 
Jewish Christians of the East ; so that the Gospel 
they used might have various forms. In one pas- 
sage [ad Mt 12^ ; No. 81F) Jerome says the Nazarenes 
and the Ebionites used this Gospel. Here he must 
be hdd to be speaking very loosely. There were 
Ebionites who were, to the eye of the Churchman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical ten- 
dency of which fragments are preserved, though not 
by Jerome. But the term * Ebionite ’ was also used 
as a general designation of the Christians of Pales- 
tine who kept lip a Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred from this expres- 
sion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 
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Gospel of the Ebionites with that according to the 
Hebrews, which he does not elsewhere regard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con- 
fusion, and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identical : if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more t^n one book. 
But all doubts as to what he means by his ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews ’ are set at rest by his 
other statements. In his de Viria Illustribus (iL 3) 
of the year 392 he speaks of a book which existed 
at that day in the library at Caesarea, which ^e 
martyr Pamphilus took such pains to form ; and he 
says tliat the Nazarenes at Beroea (Aleppo) showed 
him the same work, and allowed him to copy it 
(No. 2). Here we come to another puzzle. In this 
passage he calls the book, of which he kneAv two 
copies, ipsum Hebraicum, ‘the original Hebrew.* 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he appears to think, 
like Cureton in later days, that Avhat he bad copied 
out Avas the original HeoreAv of MattheAV', of which 
the canonical First Gospel in Greek Avas a transla- 
tion. In his commentaiy on Mt 12^^ (the passage 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites was called by many ‘ the 
original of Matthew ’ (Matthcei autkenticum). And 
in his work against the Pelagians he speaks of * the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chaldiean and Syrian tongue [i.e. Aramaic, 
cf. Zahn, p. 659. It is Chaldaic as appearing in 
the OT, Syriac as a living language], but in Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day ; ac- 
cording to the Apostles, or, as many are of opinion, 
according to MattheAv, which has a place in the 
library at Csesarea (No. 3).* And this book, he tells 
us, he had translated into Greek and Latin. To 
these tran^lations of his OAvn he frequently refers. 
There can be no doubt that he made them ; there is 
evidence, indeed, that they occasioned some little 
scandal in the Church, and Avere regarded as an 
indiscretion on his part, as if he had sought to add 
a fifth Gospel to the sacred four acknoAdedged by 
the Church. 

There are many difficulties and confusions in 
Jerome’s statements on this subject, but the fol- 
loAving facts clearly app^ from them: — 1. The 
Christians of Syria used in the 4th cent, a Gospel 
in Aramaic, Avritten in the square Hebrew char- 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
Canon. 2. There w^as great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this Avork. Many held it to be the origi- 
nal Avork of the Apostle Matthew. I^me identified 
it wdth the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
surviving fragments of which, not preserved by 
Jerome but by others, show it to nave been a 
different w^ork (see Harnack, Chronologie, ii. 627). 
Those Avho knew little about it could say that it 
AA'as used by tlie heretical Ebionites as well as by 
the ordinary Oriental Christians. 3. It was un- 
known at this period in the West ; Jerome knew 
of no Greek or Latin version of it ; his designation 
of it * according to the Hebrew^s * indicates its circle 
of readers ; it Avas used by Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tians, not by others. 4. The identification with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
First Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 
knew that it Avas in many respects cQfferent from 
the canonical Matthew, else he need not have 
translated it. 

2. From EpiphaniuSs Jerome’s contemporary, 
who also spent part of his life in the East, A\'e have 
various statements as to the Gospel used in Pales- 
tine, and on the Avhole a confirmation of the facts 
obtained from Jerome. It is from Epiphanius that 
we derive our fragments of the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites. He tells us that that Gospel b^;an 
with John the Baptist, without any genealogy or 
story of the Infancy, and that the eany Docetics, 
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CerinthuB and Caxpoorates, had used it. The frag- 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
them there is an account of the baptism of the Lord 
quite dififerent from that in the G^pel * sec. Hebr.’ 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book ; for which he can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiphanius, 
who says tliat the Ebionites called this Gos^ 

* accordmg to the Hebrews,’ and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex- 
tracts plainly disprove ; and if we add to it the 
statement made by the same Father, that Tatian’s 
Diateasaron was caUed by many ’according to 
Matthew,* we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Father’s mind at least, rested on 
the whole subject. As to the Nazarenes, ivhom he 
treats as another set of heretics, but in liis descrip- 
tion of whom we may recognize the features of the 
ordinary J eiinsh Christian of the East who cherished 
the Law as well as the Gospel, Epiphanius says 
they have a ‘very full Matthew in Hebrew.’ 
This book, however, he has never seen ; he cannot 
even tell whether or not it opened with a gene- 
alogy. 

3. The work with which Jerome made such close 
acquaintance was known to Fathers of the two 
centuries before him ; some of the extant frag- 
ments are found in their writings, and we find 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed to a Gospel which, though not recognized 
by the Church, was not suppressed, but in some 
quarters warmly cherished. Eusebius, who lived 
half a century before Jerome, and was much in- 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Church, quotes several times ‘the Gospel 
which has reached us in Hebrew characters,* or 

* the Gospel wiiich is with the Jews in the Hebrew 
language.’ He does not speak of any translation 
of it into Greek, and we do not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives us. In his famous nst 
of the New Testament Scriptures {HE iii. 25) he 
gives ‘sec. Hebr.’ a place, not among the acknow- 
ledged books of the Church, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books which are accepted in some 
quarters of the Church but not generally, such as 
tne Shepherd of Hennas, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Johannine 
Apocalypse. ‘ In this class,’ he says, ‘ some count 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, ivhich is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac- 
cepted Christ’ {(fi fidKurra *EiipaLav ol rbv Xpicrby 
irapade^dfievoi xafpovo-tv). Hamack sees in these 
words an implied statement that there were 
Greek-speaking as well as Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tians who used this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existence in Eusebius’ day of a Greek 
translation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the /idTuara may be taken with y rather 
than with *E/3pa£air, and may indicate that the 
Christians of Syria dung to this Gospel more than 
to the Diatessaron or any other Syriac translation. 
Similarly, Eusebius says (iii. 27) that ‘ sec. Hebr.’ 
was used by the better set of Ebionites, i.e. by the 
Christians of Syria who kept up their attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospd : ‘ by the others 
they set small store.’ Eusebiuie^ then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Christians in using a Gospel 
which had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
but a work of such limited circnlation coidd not be 
taken to belong to the accepted collection of the 
Church. He nowhere identifies it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does speak of that work, in 
which early tradition firmly believed, when he says 
(v.^) that Pantsenus found in India the (]U)spel of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been carried there 
by the Apostle Bi^holomew. What he knew of 
‘ sec. Hebr.’ is all in the direction of the diilerence 
of that work from Matthew, not of their similarity. 


In a statement about Hegesij^us, who travelled 
from the East to Rome in the latter half of the 2nd 
cent., he tells us that that Father wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in which he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, translat- 
ing them himself. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it credits Hegesippus with 
using two Gh>s^ls of Semitic language or only one. 
it shows Euseoius to have considered ‘ sec. Hebr.’ 
to have been in the possession of the Christians of 
the East from a very early period. 

4. Going back more than a century to Clement 
and Origen, with whom, as is well known, the 
Canon of Christian Scriptures was only emerging 
into definite form, we find ‘ sec. Hebr.’ in the posi- 
tion of a well-known book, which, while it may not 
rank as Scripture, — ^yet in one passage of Clement 
(see below) it almost seems to do so, — ^is treated 
with respect, and regarded as a possible source of 
genuine information as to the Gospel narrative 
and teaching. Of Or^en, Jerome tells ns that he 
frequently used this (Gospel ; and there are three 
passages in the works of the great commentator 
in which he is seen to do so. He furnishes two of 
the extant fragments, introducing one of them 
( Jn 2'®) with the wnrds : ‘ If any one gives credence 
to the Gospel according to tlie Hebrews, where the 
Saviour Himself says’ (No. 5a), and saying of 
another (Mt 19'®), ‘ It is written in a certain Gosi»el 
which is called “ according to the Hebrews,” if at 
least any one choose to accept it not in the toag of 
authority, yet (this phrase is thought by Zahn to be 
a gloss) lor the bringing out of the question before 
ns * (No. 11). Origen, then, who finnly believes tliat 
the Church had only four Gospels {Horn, in Luc. 1), 
knows of another to which some attach value, and 
he does not condemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but leaves it open to those who are so 
inclined to accept its statements, and regards them 
himself with great interest. 

With regard to Origen’s predecessor, Clement, 
W'e have the one fact that he twice quotes a saying 
from ‘sec. Hebr.,’ on one occasion (Strom, ii. 9. 45) 
introducing it with ‘ So also in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews it is written ’ (No. 24) ; where 
the phrase ‘it is written,’ the ordinary formula for 
notation from Scripture, is held by some to in- 
icate that he regarded ‘ sec. Hebr.’ in that light. 
But with Clement the Canon is not a very definite 
quantity ; he names as Scripture a number of 
books which, according Eusebius (vi. 14, 1), he 
does not seem to have held to belong to the NT. 
That Origen and Clement had ‘sec. Hebr.’ in a 
Greek translation is assorted by Hamack ; but he 
does not succeed in accounting for the disappear- 
ance of such a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome ; and both Fathers were in a posi- 
tion to <juote from a work in Aramaic. 

5. It 18 not necessary to go further back. The 
Muratorian Canon, drawn up at Rome in the last 
quarter of the 2nd cent., does not name our Gospel. 
IrenoBus, writing in the West some time after, 
knows that there are Christians, 'whom he calls 
Ebionites, who use only the Gospel of Matthew, 
and repudiate the Apostle Paul as an aposiate 
from the Law. He shows no knowledge of the 
Gospel ‘sec. Hebr.,’ and his statement may be 
understood as a vague reflexion in the West of the 
fact that there were believers in Christ in the East 
who used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
way we have seen, with the name of the Apostle 
Matthew. Of Hapias, first author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that Matthe'w had written 
a Gospel-work in Hebrew, Eusebius tells us that he 
had the story of the woman accused to the Lord of 
many sins— a story which Eusebius says ‘ sec. Hebr.’ 
also contained (No. 23). He does not say that Papias 
derived it from that source. Finally, it is a very 
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enriooB drcmnstanoe that IgnaivuSt in the earlv 
part of the 2nd cent., quotes the narrative in which 
the risen Christ summons His disciples to satisfy 
themselves that He is * not a bodiless spirit ’ (No. 
10). Eusebius, who knew our Gospel, declares that 
he does not know from what source Ignatius de- 
rived this ; and to conclude, as Hamack does, that 
Ignatius knew *seo. Hebr.,’ seems scarcely neces- 
sary. 

6. The history of our GostoI after Jerome trans- 
lated it is soon told. In a Stichometry, or list of 
the books of Scripture with the number of lines in 
each, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
Nicephin^, Patriarch of Constantinople 806-813, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the AntUegomena of the NT. It is in 
company here with the Apocalypse of John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good reasons have been given for thinking that 
the copy containing this list originated, not at 
Constantinople but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was drawn up in Palestine. It may have been 
a century or two old when the MS was written ; 
and thus we are given to know that though the 
Canon of the Church prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work which had once 
been the only Gospel of the Christians of the East 
was still held in affection there, and read, if not in 
Cliurch, yet privately. Its appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greek when the list was made. 
And we may suppose that it was Jerome’s transla- 
tion which was thus half canonized. The Sticho- 
metry informs us how large a book our €k>spel was, 
and how it compares in uiis respect with those of 
the Canon. ‘Sec. Hebr.* had 2200 lines; it was 
longer than Mark, which had 2000, but shorter than 
Matthew, which had 2500. 

The last fact of the external history of our 
Gospel is derived from a minuscvle codex of the 
First and Second canonical Gomels, which dates 
from the 9th or 10th cent., and was brought by 
Tischendorf from the East to St. Petersburg. The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are four marginal notes on Matthew, giving 
readings from t 6 *lovdaiK6p ; and one of these 
agrees with matter quoted by Jerome h'om the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. We thus learn 
that that work was extant in Greek, and was a 
matter of interest in the East up to the time when 
tliis copy w'as made, and probably some time after. 
It is open to us to believe, with Zahn, that here also 
we are on the track of Jerome’s Greek translation. 
From this point the Gospel according to the He- 
brews is lost, and, till the book itsdf turns up in 
some corner in the East, we are left for our know- 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
traced, and to what may be learned from the 
scanty fragments which are preserved. 

ii. Extant fragments. ^ The fragments are 
24 in number. They are collected in a very 
convenient form in Preuschen’s Antilegomena 
(Giessen, 1901), the passages in which they occur 
being also given ; and also in Nestle’s Novt Testa- 
menti Grceci Supplementum (Leipzig, 1896) ; also in 
Nicholson, Zahn, and Handmann. They are vari- 
ous in their nature— some being linguistic, stating 
a different word, phrase, or name which stood in 
our Gospel ; while some give a piece of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonical 
Gkwpels, or additional to what they supply. A 
few give isolated utterances of the Lord not found 
in our New Testament. The fragments show 
that the Gospel contained the baptism of Jesus 
by John, a piece which may be connected with 
either the Tmsfiguration or the Temptation, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the story of the man with the 
withered hand, the confession of Peter, the piece 


about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
rich young man, the triumphal entry, the impeach- 
ment of the Pharisees, the parable of the Talents, 
Peter’s denial, Barabbas, a catastrophe in the 
temple at the crucifixion, two appearances of the 
risen Lord ; to which b to be added the story of 
the woman accused of many sins. That the nar- 
rative proceeded after the same scheme as our 
Matthew cannot be proved or even shown to be 

g robable ; some narratives are fuller than in that 
tospel, and some additional to it ; yet the work 
was considerablyshorter than Matthew. A Gospel 
for the use of Hebrews would probably contain 
a genealogy, though on this point Epiphanius 
confesses ignorance ; it might luso have a narra- 
tive of the Infancy, though the evidence on this 
point is not conclusive. 

The linguistic variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that ‘sec. Hebr.’ was a 
translation from Greek ; but recent writers take 
a difierent view, and hold our Gospel to give valu- 
able corrections of the Greek Gospels of the Church, 
and to show an earlier tradition. Thus its read- 
ing Bethlehem Juda is better than Bethlehem of 
Judcea in Matthew, pointing to the district, not 
the country ; and when Barahhas is explain^ to 
mean ‘ the son of their Master ’ (Jerome ; No. 16), 
we remember Origen’s statement, that the name of 
this person was Jesus, and see that our Gospel may 
have been right in taking Barabbas, not as a 
name but as a title. Origen also says that the 
word is to be translated ‘ son of the teacher.’ In 
the Lord’s Praj^er the fifth petition ran, ‘ Give us 
this day to-morrow’s bread ^ (No. 7). Here it has 
been held that the Aramaic mahar was a trans- 
lation of cTTLo^faioiy taken as derived from h triovaa, 

‘ the coming day.’ But the converse is possible ; 
ivioOaios may be a translation of mahar (see 
Lightfoot, Fresh Revision, App. I. 195) ; in this 
prayer as originally given only very simple terms 
would be employed, which can scarcely be said of 
if derived from oMa, and denoting ‘ neces- 
sary,’ or (as Jerome) ‘ supersubstantial.’ To-day’s 
work is done among simple p^ple for the bread 
of to-morrow, and the prayer in this form might 
accompany the work witnout implying the anxiety 
forbidden in Mt 6®^ 

The narrative pieces are of extreme interest. 

No. 3 : ‘ Behold, the LortTs mother and brothers 
said to him, John the Baptist is baptizing for 
remission of sins; let ns go and be baptized by 
him. But he said to them, What sin have I done 
that I should go and he baptized by him; unless 
perhaps what J have now said is ignorance f ’ Here 
the title * Lord ’ applied to Christ, and that of * the 
Baptist,’ belong to a time when the tradition was 
already formed ; but the revelation of Christ’s 
family circumstances at an early time, and the 
words He utters, appear such as could not have 
been invent^ The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time the attitude of 
humility, agree with all we know of His early 
life ; but, as we see from Mk 19^ with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to discard His self -depreciation. 
Mt 3^^ shows that reflexion early took place on the 
meaning of Jesus’ baptism by John. 

No. 4. The Baptism: ^ It came to pass when the 
Lord had ascended out of the water, the whole foun- 
tain of the Holy Spirit came down and rested upon 
him, and said to him. My son, in all the prophets I 
was looking for thee, that them shovldest corns, and 
that I should rest in thee. For thou art my rest; 
thou art my frztbom son, who reignest to eternity.* 
Here more distinctly than in any of the canoni^ 
Gospels the baptism is the act oy which Jesus is 
maefe acquaints with His destiny to bring about 
the highest revelation of God. The dove is not 
mentioned; the Holy Spirit itself descends on 
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Him. The heavenly voice is that not of the 
Father but of the Spirit, afterv'anh 6i)oken of 
as feminine, and is addressed as in Marie, not to 
the bystanders or to John but to Jesus Himself. 
The Spirit is to dwell Avith Him, not as in the 
prophets occasionally and provisionally, but in 
full and ultimate manner ; He is firstborn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless reign. This 
passage also oan scarcely l>e thought to be in- 
vented. It has the appearance, like the next 
extract, of a cpmmuniention made by Jesus Him- 
self to His intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the Temptation, 
in a symbolic narrative. 

No. 5. The Flight to Mount Tabor : ‘ The Holy 
Spirit, my mother, tool: me just now by one of my 
hairs, and carried me away to the great Mount 
TahorJ* This extract occurs 5 times in Origen and 
Jerome; it must have made a great impression. 
Jesus appears to be telling of an experience He 
has just had ; it seems scarcely possible to connect 
it with either the Temptation or the Transfigura- 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor to be the 
scene of the latter : Jesus has been carried oft* not 
as in the former by the devil, or as in the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spirit, the Heb. 
Avord for which (pra) is usually feminine, has taken 
Him (cf. Ezk 8*, Bel and the*^Dragon v.^) for some 
communication ivhich He alone is to hear. 

No. 7. The man Avith the Avithered hand (Mt 
12 ®- ^3) ia in Gospel said to be a buihier, and 
to entreat help in such Avords as these : ‘ I was a 
builder, seeding my living with my hands ; T pray 
thee, Jesus, restore to me my health, that I may not 
basely beg my bread, ^ The R.C. commentator 
Stapula states, Avlien dealing Avith this story in 
Matthew, that the man Avith the AA’ithered hand I 
made a strong appeal to Jesus’ compassion ; | 
accepting this as a tact from Jerome citing this 
Gospel. The story reads aAvkAvardly Avithout 
this feature ; in its absence the energy of Jesus 
appears to he called forth by His indignation 
against the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view that cures may be wrought on the 
Sabbath : neither alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom Avhich is apparent in these 
narratives meets us also in the Christophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one of them (No. 18) 
we are told how ‘ the Lord after handing over the 
linen cloth to the servant of the high priest (the 
uard at the tomb is accordingly not Homan but 
ewish), went to James and appeared to him (cf. 

1 Co 15’) ; for James had swoim that he would eat 
no bread from the hour at vshich the Lord had 
drunk the c-up (of death), till he shcmld see him 
rising again from those who are asleep, , , . Bring, 
the Lord says, a table and bread.^ . . . And then it 
goes on : * He took bread, and blessed, and broke it, 
and gave it to James the Just, and said to him : 
My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is 
risen from those who are asleep,'* Here, as in the 
former pieces, the embellishing touches of a later 
time are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of originality, and is independent of 
our NT. 

The narratives from the ministry also present 
surprising variations from those of our NT, as 
when we hear the Lord (No. 11) addressing the 
second rich man with the exhortation to part with 
his possessions, and showing him that he has not 
kept the Law, since there are people dying of 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well - famished house. The 
parable of the Talents (No. 14) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who hid his 
lord’s talent in the earth, but to the serA^ant who 
had devoured his lord’s substanoe with harlots 


and flute • players. It AA'as not the veil of the 
temple that Avas rent at the Crucifixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
broken in two ; in Avhich, hoAvever we may compare 
the tAvo physical facts, Ave see at least a difl'erent 
symbolism. 

We find, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded in the canonical Gospels, but Avhich 
are accepted b3’' scholars as not unfit to stand Avith 
those formerly knoAA'n to us. It is reckoned aiiiong 
the greatest crimes * that one should have saddened 
the spirit of his brother' (No. 20). ‘ Never be glad 

but wlten you have looked upon your brother in 
charity ’ (No. 21). The folloAving is more difficult : 
‘ I will choose for myself the well-pleasing ; the well- 
pleasing are those whom my Father in heaven gave 
me' (No. 22; from aAA’orkof Eusebius in Syriac; 
the translation is disputed ; cf. beloAV, p. 346*). 
Could this come from the same mouth which said, 
‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners’? 
It speaks at least of a more JeAvish colouring in 
this tradition. Yet the same Gospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of many 
sins, which, Avhether parallel to Jn 8^’“ or to Lk 
7«5-«)^ or a difterent story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human infirmity. 

iii. Theories of origin and character.— • 
From these extracts, reminding him now of one 
of the Gospels of the NT and now of another, and 
in some cases appearing to add to what these 
Gospels give, the reader Avill readily see Avhat 
questions are here suggested to scholarship. That 
‘sec. Hebr.* was a translation from Greek into 
Aramaic, draAving its information from the can- 
onical Gospels, mostl 3 % no doubt, from MatthcAV, 
but also from Luke, has now ceased to be believed. 
If, hoAA'ever, MattheAv Avrote a Gospel -Avork in 
llebreAv, as Pai>ia> declares and as early Christen- 
dom believed, our (jlospel may be related to that 
Apostolic Avork. This is held by Hilgenfeld, 
Nicholson, and Zahn, in difl'erent AAays. Hilgen- 
feld, as the principal opi)onent of the now pre- 
A’^ailing vieAv of the priority of Mark to MattheAV, 
is naturally led to claim for ‘sec. Hebr.,* Avhich 
agreed on the Avhole Avith MattheAv, but was more 
JeAvish and less universalistic, a very early and 
independent position. He considers ‘ sec. Hebr.’ 
to be the Avork of MattheAv of AA’hich Papias speaks, 
and to be the earliest Gospel, from which the 
study of the Go'>i>els must set out as its point of 
Archimedes. Nicholson, in a book full of learn- 
ing and of interest, concludes that ‘ MattheAv,* 
not necessarily the Apostle, wrote both ‘sec. 
Hebr.’ and canonical Matthew, the latter of 
which may have been translated from Aramaic, 
and was probably first produced. This AA’ould be 
another m^tance in the NT of an author who 
AATote two versions of his book, both of which got 
into circulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
Avrote, as Papias says, in HebreAV, and that ‘ sec. 
Hebr.’ followed him, but was written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some of the fragments 
show), which caused the original Matthew to dis- 
appear before it. It follows that on points of 
language the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew’s original than the canonical, is more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regarded as secondary. 

The present state of opinion as to the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels is opposed to the views of 
these scholars, and none of them has found fol- 
lowers on this subject. If, as is now generally 
believed, the sources of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
alike were Greek ; and if MattheAv, as appeal’s to 
many to be capable of demonstration, composed 
his Gospel witn Mark before him, and another 
AA’ork, also Greek, before him from which Luke 
also drew, then any Aramaic work Matthew used 
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most have been subsidiary to his main sonrces. 
That canonical Matthew was originally composed 
in Greek, not translated, is not now questioned. 

The position, accordingly, is that we know the 
Gospel tradition to have {^en put into Greek by 
A.D. 70, when attempts were made to construct out 
of it continuous Gosjiels for the use of Christians. 
These underwent various modifications, the textual 
critics assure us, after they were written, and 
tended to become always more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of all lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too great 
naivet<^ and simplicity. But the tradition, though 
translated into Greelc, continued to exist in its 
original Aramaic ; and it is no matter of wonder 
if it was seen in course of time to be different in 
some respects from that of the Church, if it re- 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
instances more realistic and quaint. Zahn ex- 
plains these features of * sec. Hebr.* as due to the 
exuberance of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite secondary ; but they may also be explained 
as signs of an earlier stage of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived among ‘ the 
Hebrews.* 

The date of the work Jerome translated cannot 
be fixed with any precision. Papias may not have 
known it, as Hugenfeld thinks, nor Ignatius, as 
Hamack. Its anonymity, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
to a very early origin. It may have come into 
existence al>out the same time as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance.* 

Litbraturb. — I n addition to the works mentioned in the body 
of the above article, which are the most recent and important, 
the student may consult, for the history of the subject, I^ssintf’s 
Thi'oL JHcLchloMt p. 45 ; the NT Introductions of Eiohhom, 
Huff, de Wette, Reuse, and Hilgeiifeld; Weizsacker’s rnter- 
miwungen uber die eL'angelisehe Geaehiehie ; Baur’s and Holtz* 
niann’s works on the Gospels; Lqisius* art. * Apocryphal 
Gospels’ in Smith’s Diet, qf Christian Biography . The subject 
is discussed by Strauss and Keim in their works on the Life of 
Christ, while the most recent publication of this kind, Oscar 
Holtzmonn’s Leben Jem (1901), treats ‘sec. Hebr.’ as a co- 
ordinate source with the Synoptic Gospels and weaves its 
■tatements into the narrative. ALLAN MeNZIES. 

AGRAPHJ&.— 

i. Name. 

ii. Certain Sayinga not to be included. 

iii. Method and Results of criticism of the Agrapha. 

It. List of Affrapha. 

(а) 1-15 : Affrapha from the NT or from some NT 

manuscripts. 

(б) 16-25 : from Gospel according to the Hebrew's ; 

20 : from Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

c) 27-33 ; the Oxyrhynchus * Logia.' 

d) S4-4G : from various ancient documents. Catholic 
and heretical 

0 ) 47-48 : from the Mishna. 
f) 49-66 : from early: Christian Writers. 

(a) Agrapha from very late sources. 

(n) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources (1-61). 

Literature. 

i Name. — ^The name Agrapha was first used in 
1776 (J. G. Kfimer, Be sermonihus Christi dvpd^ocs, 
Leipzig^) for the Sayings purporting to come from 
Jesus Christ but transmitted to us outside of the 
canonical Gospels. The term was suggested by the 
idea that these Sayings are stray survivals fiom an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and running 
parallel with the written Gospels. It is now re- 
cognized that this description does not strictly 
apply to many Savings which must be included 
in any collection of such material ; but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the publica- 
tion of Reach’s elaborate monograph (* Agrapha: 
Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente in mbglich- 
ster Vollstfindigkeit zusammen^estellt und unter- 
Bucht,’ in Texte und Untersucaungen^ v. 4, 1889), 
has passed into general use. 

* Of., further, on various points dealt with in this article, the 
following art. AeiuniA. 


iL Certain Sayings not to be inolxtded.— 
In a collection of Agrapha it is, however, neither 
customary nor advisable to include all that falls 
under the definition just ^ven. The long dis- 
courses ascribed to Jesus m such works as the 
Bidascalia, or to the Risen Christ, as in the PistiB 
Sophia* have no claim to authenticity, and are 
profitably studied only in their original context. 
The same is to be said of most of the compara- 
tively few Sayings of Jesus found in the religious 
romances known as Apocryphal G^pels, whether 
Gnostic or Catholic, and in the Apocryphal Acts, 
as well as of the Letter of Christ to Abgar 
(Euseb. HE i. 13). And of some of the Sayings 
now' usually and rightly included in the lists it 
must be said that if their full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
different character are the Sayinm preserved from 
those nncanonical Gospels which were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody Evai^elical 
tradition for serious public or private use. To thia 
class of writings belong the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, together with the (far less valuable) 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Ebionite 
Gospel (mainly based upon the canonical Gospels) 
knowm to Epiphanius. vVith these would be placed 
also the Gospel according to Peter \ but the only 
fragment of it extant contains no laying of Jesus 
excepting a peculiar form of the word from the 
cross of Mk 15", Mt 27". 

It is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collections of Agrapha a considerable 
number of Sayings will be actually found w'hich 
for various reasons have no right to be included 
as independent Agrapha. (a) Some of these are 
obvioubly mere parallel forms or expansions or 
combinations of Sayings found in the canonical 
Gospels. 

For instance — 

Ephr. Syr. Testamentum (Opp, Greece, ed. 
Assemani, vol. IL p. 232), rod yhp dyaOoO 
diBaasiXov i^KOwra iv rots OcLois ebayyehiois 
aavTos rots eavroO /laffijracs’ fnjdlv M y^s im)- 
ffijade : ‘ For 1 heard the Good Teacher in the 
divine Gospels saying to his disciples, Get yon 
nothing on earth.* Cf. Mt 6“ 10®, Lk 12?*. 

With regard to such cases, the process of altera- 
tion of some of the Saying of Jesus to be seen 
within the Synoptic Go^ls themselves, whether 
as show'n by the parallel lorms in the several Gos- 
pels, or by the variant readings of Greek MSS 
and the renderings of early Versions, should be a 
warning against assuming too easily the presence 
of an independent Saying. There is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of accounting for half-strange 
Sayings of Jesus from the universally current 
canonical Gospel tradition. But, in determining 
whether or not a Saying is to be regarded as an 
independent Agraphon, mdividual judgments will 
necessarily vary. For other Sayings which might 
be classed here, see beloAV, * List of Agrapha,* Nos. 
38, 49. 

{b) In other cases, by a mere slip a passage from 
Scripture has been wTongly ascrib^ to Jesus by an 
ancient writer. For instance — 

Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace (ed. La- 
garde, p. 11, 1. 12), *For the Lord soith. 
Wrath destroy eth even wise men.’ From 
Pr 15 ^ — Be aleatoribus, iiL, * Monet Dominua 
et dicit : Nolite contristare Spiritum Sanctum 
qui in vobis est, et nolite exstinguere lumen 
quod in vobis effulsit * The Lord also wameth 

* For certain Sa 3 ing 8 found in the Pistis which have 

a somewhat different character from the mass of that work, but 
are not included in the List of Agrapha given below, see 
Hamack, ‘ t)ber das gnostiache Buch PistiB-Sophia ’ (TtT viL 21 
1891, p. 30 f.; Ropes, Spruchs Jtsu, pp. 68f., 117-119, 185 1, 
of. p. 141. 
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and saith, Grieve nol the Holy Spirit which is 
in yon, and quench not the light which has 
shone in you.’ From Eph 4*®, 1 Th 5^®. 

(c) In another class of cases the ancient writer 
never intended to give the impression that he 
was Quoting a Saymg of Jesus, but has merely 
l^^aptirased in homiletioal fashion Jesus’ thought. 

Hippolytns, Demonstratio adv, Judasot^ vii., 
6$ep \iy€i' ih rdrep, 6 ro^s a&rwp 

fUpot : * Whence he sim. Let their temple. 
Father, be desolate.’ Here the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant simply as 
an explanatory paraphrase of Ps 69®®, of which 
the writer is givmg a connected exposition. 

Petrus Siemus, Sistoria Manicnaorum^ 34 
(ed. Mai, Nava Pair, H»W.^iv.^2), traipe^ odx 
ddiKu ae, drAajSef rd vd ^ r£ ^6^ aov* pvp ipop 
rd vdr jccU Ihraye: ‘Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst thy reward in thy lifetime; 
take up that which is thine and go thy way.’ 
The context shows that this is an address to 
certain specific errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 20'“- with Lk 16*, and put by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the Last Assize. 

(d) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as — 

Npist. Bamabof, iv. 9, ‘ Sicut dicit filius Dei, 
Eesistamus omni iniquitati et odio habeamus 
earn ’ : ‘ As the Son of (jk>d says, Let ns resist 
all iniquity and hold it in hatr^.’ Here the 
Greek text (first published from God. M in 
1862) <bs rp^ei vldit deov dpriarQ/iep, r.r.X., 
makes it apparent that sicut dicit flius Dei is 
a textual corruption of sicut decetjilios Dei. 

(s) Still another class of Sayings to be found in 
the lists owe their places only to the guess of some 
modem scholar t^ing to discover the source of 
an ancient quotation. Kesch, especially, has in a 
number of cases been led by his theory about the 
origin of the whole body of Agrapha to assume 
without sufficient ground that a quotation of un- 
known origin is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat- 
ment of 1 Co 2®, Eph 5^^ Ja 4®, or such a case 
as the following : — 

Clemens Alex. Strom, i 8. 41 (Potter, 340), 
oSrot ol rd xardpria xarcunrwvrcf jccd pLTjOkp {/^oUp- 
0 PT€s, (pTjffbr ii ypatpij : ‘ These are they who ply 
their looms and weave nothing, saith the Scrip- 
ture’ (cf. Eesch, Agrapha, p. 226 f.). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Eev 16* 
(Eesch, Agrapha, p. 310; Hopes, Spr. Jesu, 
No. 145) is an Agraphon. 
iii. Method and Eesults op criticism of 
THE Agrapha. — The criticism of the Agrapha 
has first to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sources kno'wn to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapha were much copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing array of 
attesting authorities is in most oases reducible to 
one. Imis genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomplished, the next question is whether the 
earliest authority for the Saying is of such date 
and character that he might reasonably have had 
access to trustworthy extra -canoniccJ tradition. 
For Papias or Justin Martyr this will be admitted ; 
for a writer of the 4th cent, it will not. Finally, 
a third quertion must be considered, viz. whether 
the Saying is conceivable in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of His thought and spirit. On the answer to 
this question wul depend the ultimate decision as 
to the probable genuineness of the Agraphon. But, 
even if a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof is not complete until a fair explanation of the 
actual rise of the Agraphon has been furnished. 


The criticism of the Agrapha is in most eases 
more difficult and less satimactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of their preservation and early trans- 
mission ii^ as a rule, utterly obscure, and oecause 
of their isolated character, lacking, as they often 
do, all context. The setting of the canonical Say- 
ings in a great body of material all of the same 
general character, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable significance and value in GUispel 
criticism. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literature of the subject 
Here only a general summary can be fumishea. 

(a) Of the following list oi Agrapha, Nos. 1, 17, 
19, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 59, 60 are, 
for various reasons, certainly not genuine Sayings 
of Jesus. 

(b) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot be made, but to the present writer Noa 2, 
3, 5, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66 
seem decidedly to lack the marks of genuineness ; 
while in favour of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
61, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, case can 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(c) Noa 4, 11, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin- 
guished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 
probability to possess historical value. At the head 
m trustworthmess stands No. 13 (Ac 20*), which 
possesses the same right to be accepted as any 
Saying in the Gospel of Luka The others vary in 
the strength of their claim. 

The fact that after all Christian literature has 
been thoroughly searched there can be found out- 
side of the New Testament only a bare handful of 
Sayings of Jesus which can possibly be thought to 
convey trustworthy tradition of His words, is strik- 
ing and important. Its significance is increased 
by the comparatively trifling intrinsic interest 
which attaches even to these few Agrapha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the First and Third Gospels gathered 
up practically all that the Church in general 

J ossessed of traditions of the life and teaching of 
esus Christ. Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have belonged to a oom- 
paratively small circle, if to more than one 
person. Living tradition may have persisted for 
a time in Palestine (possibly leaving a trace in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews), but it was 
cut off by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasures 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 
Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stray bits here and 
there, and these of but slight value, were left for 
the gleaners. 

The Agrapha from Mohammedan sources are 
chiefly of merely curious interest, 
iv. LIST OF Agrapha.— 

[Note.-Aik the following list, numbers preceded 
W H. refer to the numMred Sayings in Ropes. 
Spruche Jesu ; numbers with Ag. to the ‘ Logia’ 
enumerated in Eesch, Agr^ha ; and with Ap. to 
the ‘ Apokrypha’ given by Eesch.] 

(a) 1-15. Agraj^ from the NT or from some 
NT manuscripts . — 

1. (E. 113) Mt 6* (TE), 6rt iroO d<rrvp h poo’iksia 
sal h bivafui sal h eft robs tUQpat. diiiiP. 

2. Mt 17” (TR), Touro W rb yipot ads ixTopedenu 
el fih ip Tpoceuxi sal priorelg^. 

3. (R. 114) Mt 17*** (Arabic Diatessaron ; of. 
Codi 713*^), ‘ Simon said unto him, From strangen. 
Jesus said unto him. Therefore the sons are neat 
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Simon Baiih nnto him, Tea. Jesns said onto him, 
Give thon also unto them as if a stranger. And 
lest it should distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook.’ 

*4. (R. 163) Mt 20* (M versa), hiutt Si iK 

/UKpou ad^ryrai koX iK fielj^opot fkarroK etKai, elaep- 
X^fieyoi 5i xal rapaK\ii0ipTes deurvijffai fiii dpakXlveaOe 
els ro^s i^ix^PTas r^ovt, fiiprore Moi6T€p6s aov 
iviXd'iit Kal TpoatXOCsp 6 deirpoxXijrtap etsrff aoi' iri 
Kdrca x^P^h KaraurxvpB'/iaT/, idy Si dyaritrus els 
rSy IjTToya rSwity xtU iriXOn ffov lirruy, ipei aoi 6 
SeLryoKX’fyrup' irUpoiye §ti Afu, koI iarat croc rouro 
XP^ffifJMy : * But ye seek from the small to increase, 
and from the greater to be less. But when ye 
come in, even by invitation, to a feast, sit not down 
in the distinguished places, lest one grander than 
thou arrive, and the giver of the feast come and 
say to thee. Go further down, and thou be ashamed. 
But if thou ait down in the meaner place, and 
one meaner than thou arrive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee. Join [us] further up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.* 

5. (R. 115) Mk 9* (TR), xal raaa dvala dXl dXur- 
Biprerai, 

6. (R. 116) Mk 16*“* (TR), xal etrey ai5ro?s* | 
ToptufliPTes els rby xSafiov dravra xripC/^are rh eSay- 
yiXiop xdffy rf KrUreC 6 rurreiffas xal ^avriaBels trujBri- 
(Tfroi, 6 Si dntrr/iffas xaraxptB-fiiTeTai. ffrjpeia Si rois 
Turreijatuny dxoXovd-fiaeL raOra, iy T<p SySparL pov Sat- 
povia iK^aXowrtPt yXuffffais XaXT^ffovaiv, xal iy rais x^P^Ip 
C< l>€is dpovaLP, xSlv Bavdatpdy ri Triujatp ov p^ avrovs 
liXdxpT^f ivl dppiMTTOvs x^^P^^ inOiiffovaty xal xaXus 
i^ouffty. 

7. (R. 132 ; Ag. 27) Lk 6^ (Cod. D), tJ aOri ijpipj^ 
deaadpepos riva ipya^Spueyop rip ffa^^drip eXvey aSrf* 
dvBpwve, el pip otSas rl Toiets, pakdptos eV el Si pii 
olSaSt iiTixardparos xal srapa^dn^s el rod vbpov : * On 
the same day, seeing one working on the Sab- 
bath, he said to him, ^lan, if thou knowest what 
thou docst, blessed art thou ; but if thou knowest 
not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 
Law.’ 

8. (R. 136) Lk (TR), xaX elwey' oSx otSare otov 
TPei'parbs icrre vpeis’ 6 ydp vlSs roO dvQptinrov oix ^XOe 
}f/irxds dvBpdjvuv dTroXiffoi dXXd <rQ<rai, 

9. Lk ll^* (Gre^. Nyss. de Orat, Dom. iii. p. 738), 
iXdeTw t 6 dyiov irvevpd (TOv i<p* ijpas xal Kadapurdra ijpds : 

‘ Let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.’ 

10. (li. 137) Lk 23^ (TR), 6 Si 'iTjaovs iXeye’ irdrep, 
d<p€S airrdis' oi> ydp oiSaffi H iroiown, 

*11. (R. 146; Resch, p. 341) Jn 7“-8^^ (TR), 
Pericope Adult era, 

12. (R. 138) Ac 1® 11*, 'ludyris pip i^dimo-ev VSaTi, 
Specs Si iv vvedfiaTL fiairTurBipreade ayl<p ou perd iroXXds 
raiVas ii pi (Xis, 

*13. (R. 141 ; Ag. 12) Ac 20“, pviipoveitecy re tQp 
Xdytav rov xvpLov ^Iriaov fin a^fis elirey’ paxapidv imp 
pdXXop SiSdvai ij Xap^dvecv. 

14. (R. 139) 1 Co ll®^*’, rouro xotetre els r^v epijy 
dvdpvriaip, rouro roieire Sadxcs idy irivriTe els r^v ipijy 
dvdpyrjaiv, 

*15. (R. 164) 1 Th 4*“”, rouro ydp vpTv Xiyopey 
tp Xdy(p xupLov, Sri ijpeis oi ^wvres ol repiXeiTdpepoi els 
Tijy Tapowrlay rou xuplou oS pii ijtddtrtapey rods xoipij- 
Sri aurSs 6 xdpios iy xeXeOo’partf iy 
dpxo>yyiXov xaX iy ffdXTrtyyi Beou, irara/S^crerat dw’ 
oSpavoVf xal ol yexpol iy Xpiffrtp dyaaTT^ffoyrai TpOrov, 
ireira ijpeis ol j^Qvres ol xepiXenrbpevoi dpa <rdy adroTs 
dpxayrfffbpeBa iy ye<f>iXais els dvdyryjaip rou xuplou els 
dipa- xal oOrtas irdi^ore ffdy xupltp icbpeBa, 

{h) 16-25. From Oospel according to the He- 
hrewa,-—^. From Oospel according to the Egyp- 
tia/ns, 

16. (R. 134 ; Ap. 11) ^emens Alex. Strom, ii. 9. 
45 (Potter, 453), y xdy rip xaB' *E^palous euayyeXiip, 6 
Bavpdaas fiaoiXedtrei, yiyparrtu, xal S /Soo’tXei^o’as di^a* 
rai>ve'a(; v. 14. 96 (Potter, 704), taop ydp rodrois 


ixeipa Sdyarai* ou wadaerai 6 iijrCap But Slp eSpff, ehpitp 
Si BapPrjBhaerai, Baf^TiBels Si patriXedaH, fiaaiXedaaa 
Si iTovaTadaerai : * For those 'words have the aama 
meaning with these others. He that seeketh shaD 
not stop until he find, and when he hath found hi 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shi^ rest.’ 

17. ^ (R. 93 ; Ap. 14) Origen, in Joann, tom. ii 6 
(cf. in Jerem, nom, xv. 4), idy Si vpoxLeral ns rb 
xaB* *Eppalous edayyiXiop, Ma aMs 6 corHip ifnjffiy 
dpn (Xapi pe h p'^rrip pou rb dyiop TPeupja ip pif rwp 
rpixuiP pou xal dir^yeyxi pe els rb Spot rb piya 8aj3c£rp : 

* And if any one goes to the Gospm according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour himself saith : Just 
now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one 
of my hairs and carried me off to the great moun- 
tain Tabor.* 

18. (R. 150 ; Ap. 17) Or^n, in Matt. tom. xv. 
14 {vettis interpretatio), ‘ Scriptum est in evan- 
gelio quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebrseos, si 
tamen placet alicui ^scipere illud non ad auctori- 
tatem sed ad manifestationem propositee quses- 
tionis : Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum : 
Magister, quid bonum faciens vivam ? Dixit ei : 
Homo, leges et prophetas fac. Re^ndit ad eum : 
Feci. Dixit ei : Vade, vende omnia qum possides 
et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me. Coepit 
autem dives scalpere caput suum et non placuit ei. 
£t dixit ad eum Dominus : Quomodo dicis, legem 
feci et prophetas, quoniam scriptum est in lege, 
Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum ; et ecce 
multi fratres tui, filii Abrahse, amicti sunt stercore 
morientes prse fame, et domus tua plena est multis 
bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad 
eos. £t conversus dixit Simoni discipuio suo 
sedenti apud se : Simon, fili Joannas, facilius est 
camelum intrare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in regnum cmlorum ’ : * It is written in a certain 
Gospel, the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not as 
having any authority but to shed light on the 
matter in hand The other, it says, of the rich 
men said unto him. Master, by doing what good 
thing shall 1 have life ? He said to him, Man, do 
the law and the prophets. He answered unto 
him, I have. He said to him. Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, 
follow me. But the rich man tegan to scratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord 
said unto him. How sayest tliou, I have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is Avritten in the 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
and l)ehold, many brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are clad in filth, dying of hunger, and 
thy house is full of good things, and nothing at all 
goes out from it to them. And he turned and said 
to Simon his disciple, who was sitting by him : 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to 
enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 

I man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.* 

19. (R. 95 ; Ap. 18) £asebius, Theophania, xxiL, 

rb els rjP^^ 'E^paixols ei'ayyiXiov t^p 

dv€LXi}v oS xard rou dTroxpdipayTOS iirriyey, dXXd xard 
rou da-djTtas ij^iixiros" rpeis ydp SodXous repieixe, rby pip 
xaratjMybvra rijp Svap^ip rou Setrirbrov perd roppQy xal 
abXrrrplStayt rbp Si iroXXa7rXa<rida'ayra t^p ipyaalav, rby 
Si xaraxpii^ayra rb rdXayroy’ eXra rby pip dToSexBijyaiy 
rby Si pep<f>Bijvai pbyoy, rby Si auyxXeiaOrjvai Seepu- 
rriplip : * The Gospel which has come down to us 
in Hebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
against him who hid [his talent], but against him 
who lived riotously ; for [the parable] told of three 
servants, one who devoured his lord’s substance 
'with harlots and fiute-girls, one who gained profit 
many fold, and one who hid his talent ; ana how 
in the issue one was accepted, one merely blamed, 
and one shut up in prison.* 

20. (R. 151 ; Ap. 216) Rusebius, Tkeophania Syr. 
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(ed. S. Lee), !▼. 12, pp. 233-34, 233, - » \ 

.IjuJSL. [^OI] 


^cru; ^Qjoi 


il^: *[The cause, there- 
fore, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to pass 
in houses, he himself taught, as we have found in 
a place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew language, in which it is said], 1 will 
select to mjjrself the good, those good ones whom 
my Father m heaven has given me.’ 

21. (li. 98a ; Ap, 30) Jerome, ad\3, Pelag. iii. 2, 
*Et in eodem volumine (sc, evangelio iuxta He- 
bneos) : Si peccaverit, inquit, frater tuus in verbo 
et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die suscipe eum. 
Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius : Septies in die ? 
Respondit Dominus et dixit ei: Etiam ego dico 
tibi, usque septuagies septies ; etenim in prophetis 
quoque, postquam uncti sunt spiritu sancto, in- 
ventus est sermo peccati * : * Ajid in the same 
volume it says. If tliy brother sin in word and 
give thee satisfaction, receive him seven times in 
the day. Simon, his disciple, said to him, Seven 
times in the day ? The Lord answered and said to 
him. Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy times 
seven ; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was found 
sinful speech.’ 

See also Scholion in Cod. 566®^, Mt 18^ rb 
*lovboXKbp i^rjs /actA rb b^bofiriKOvraKts evrd.* /cat ybp 
rots ‘trpofjyinTa.Li pLcra rb x/Ktr^^vat airrobs ev vpevfiart 
ayl(p ebpiffKcro iv axrroh d/taprtas. 

(R. 105; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Viris Illustri- 
bu8f ii., 'Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebrseos et a me nuper in Grmcum 
Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et 
Origenes saepe utitur, post resurrectionem Sal- 
vatoris refert: Dominus autem cum dedisset sin- 
donem servo sacerdotis ivit ad lacobum et apparuit 
ei. luraverat enim lacobus se non comesturum 

S anem ab ilia hora qua biberat calicem Domini, 
onec videreb eum resur^entem a dormientibus. 

* Rursusquepost paulmum : Allerte, ait Dominus, 
mensam et panem, Statimque additur: Tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit lacobo lusto 
et dixit ei : Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.’ 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which was recently translated by me 
into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, often 
uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour : 
But when the Lord had given the linen cloth to 
the priest’s servant, he went to James and ap- 
peared to him. For James had taken an oath 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he 
should see him rising from them that sleep. 

‘ And again, a litUe further on : Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bread. And there follows 
immediately: He took the bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to James the Just, and 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch 
as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
bleep.’ 

S3. (R. 133; Ap. 2) Jerome, adv, Pdag, iii. 2, 
*ln evangelio iuxta Hebrseos . . . narrat his- 
toria : Ecce mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant 
ei : loannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem pec- 
catorum; eamus et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem 
eis : Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizcr ab eo ? 
nisi forte hoc ipsum, quod dixi, i^orantia est ’ : 
* In the Gospel according to the Hebrews ... is 
the following story: Behold, the Lord’s mother 
and his brethren were saying to him : John the 
Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins ; let us 
go and 1^ baptized by him. But he said unto them : 
What sin have I done, that I should go and be 


baptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing which I have said is an ignorance [t.0. 
sin].^ 

*24. (R. 147 ; Ap. 7) Jerome, inEzech, 18^ ‘In 
evangelio quod iuxta Hebraeos Nazormi legere 
consueverunt inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
fratris sui spiritum contristaverit ’ : ‘ In the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to tlie Hebrews, there is put among the 
greatest crimes, he who shall have grieved the 
spirit of his brother.’ 

*25. (R. 148; Ap. 8) Jerome, tw Ephes. 6^', ‘In 
Hebraico quoque evangelio legimus Dominum ad 
discipiilos loquentem : Et numquaiii, inquit, Leti 
sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum videritis in cari- 
tate ’ : ‘ In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to the disciples, And never, said he, 
rejoice, except when you have looked upon your 
brother in love.’ 

26. (R. 135; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Rom. 
xii. 2, ivepumjdeis ybp abrbs 6 Kvpios vrrb tivos, irJre 
rj^ei abrov i] /SaatXeia, flvep * brav iffrai rb. 5vo xal rb 
ujs rb iffcOf Kai rb ipaep ficrb, rrjs drjXeiaf, obre 
Apaep oOre 07f\v : ‘ For the Lord himself, having 
been asked by some one when his kingdom should 
come, said, XV'hen the two shall l>e one, and the 
outer as tlie inner, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 

Clemens Alexandrinus : (1) Strom, iii. 6. 45 
(Potter, 532) ; cf. iii.^9. 64 (I’otter, 540), and Eocc, 
ex Theodoto, § 67, rg b Kbpios vvpdapopipgt 

piXP- ddparos icaKOv toD piov 6ptos 

Kal TTjs KrUretas roprjpdSf dp, etrep, bpeis aX 

yvpaiKes Thcrere : ‘ When Salome asked how long 
death should have power, the Lord (not meaning 
that life is evil and the creation bad) said, As long 
as you w’omen bear.’ 

(2) Strom, iii. 9. 63 (Potter, 639 f.), ol bk Apti- 
ra<ra6fA€P<H Kritrei rod $€ov bid rrjs Mb<t>iiixov eyKparelas 
Kaxetpa \iyov<ri rd vpbs ^aXiJbprjp elprifiipa, vp irporepop 
tfiPi^<r$rifiep* ^perai bi, olpai, ip ry /car* AlyvrrrLous 
ebayyeXlip. ^a<rl ydp Sri abrbs cTirep b 0 urigp‘ ^\0 op 
K araXvaai rd (pya rrjs $ri\eias, BriXelas pip rrjs eVi- 
dupias, ipya yippriaip Kal (pOopdp : * And those 
who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spoken to 
Salome whereof we made mention above. And 
they are contained, I think, in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Ej^ptiana For they say that the 
Saviour himself said, I came to destroy the works 
of the female, --the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption.* 

(3) Strom, iii. 9. 66 (Potter, 541), ri bb obxl ical 
rd i^ijs TUP rrpbs ^dKibprjp elpripipup iTi<ffipov<riP ol 
rrdpra pdWop rj rf sard rrip dXijOeiap tvayycXiKip 
(TTOiX’^oiPTts Kapopi ; tftapiprjS ydp abrrjs' KaXws obp 
irrolrfoa prj reKOvoa, us ob bebPTUs Tjjs yepiaeus xapa- 
XapPapopipriSf dpciperai Xiyup 6 xbpios' rda-ap <f>dyt 
^ordpriPf T^p bb iriKpiap ix^vaap pbj (jidygs : ‘ And why 
do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when she 
said, Therefore have 1 done well in that I have 
not brought forth, as if it were not fitting to 
accept motherhood, the l^ord replies, saying. Eat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not.*^ 

(4) Strom, iii. 13. 92 (Potter, 653), bid roGrb roi 

6 Kaffaiarbs rwBaPopJkirtfl rrjs ^oiXtbprjs, rbrt 

ypuaBiiffvrai (lege yepiioerat) rd Tepl S>p ijpero, (tpri 
0 Kvpios' brap rb rrjs alcx^pris Mvpa raHiarfre Kal brap 
yiPTirai rd bbo bp, Kal rb Appep j^d rijs BrjXelas, oCrt 
Appcp oure erjXv : ‘'Therefore Cassian says : When 
^ome inquired when those things should be con- 
cerning wmch she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when tne 
two shall be one, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 
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(c) 27-33. TAe Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia ' — 

[Logion 1* jfetl t6t€ SiajSX^^etj iK^aXeof rb Kdpy>ot rb 
ip T(J; 64 > 6 a\jjL(p rod dbeXipov ffov, is part of Lk 6"*“-*]. 

27. Logion 2, X^«'Ii;<roOf* ib.p fiv PTiffredaTjTe rbp 
KbiTfiop ob eDpi/re t^v /ScurtXefov rod deov* xal ihu yAi 
ffaP^arlffTire rb ad^^arop obK 6\l/ecr0€ rbp varipa : 
I Jesus suth, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise find the kingdom of God ; and except 

• ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father.’ 

28. Logion 3, X^t 'Iijo-our ip fiiatp roO 

K 6 (r/iou, Kal ip capKl &<f>$7]P aiVotf, Kal edpop irdpras 
fiedboPTat Kal obdipa cbpop biyf/^pra ip abroU, Kal iroP€i 
“h ftov ivl ToU viols Twp dpdpu)Viap^ bn rv^Xol elaiv 
ry Kapdlg abTwlp] Kal ob fiXilTrovffip] : * Jesus saith, 
1 sto^ in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and 1 found all men drunken, 
and none found 1 athirst among them, and iny 
soul gi ieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart, and see not.’ 

20. Logion 4 . . . [r]iyi» rmaxcLap : * . . . poverty.* 

30. LfHfton 5, [X^Jei [*Iiy<roOs* 5x]oi; ikp Siaip [^9, o^ic] 
€[lfflp & 0 €oij Kal \jS}prov €[rs] imip pidpos^ [Xe}ya» iyvj cifu 
fi€T* oi’t[oiIJ ■ ^yci[p]oi» rbp XLOop KaKel ebprfjceis /xc, (TxIo'op 
rb ^vXop Kayu) iK€t cifiL ; ‘ Jesus snith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not uithuut God ; and wheiever 
there is one alone, 1 say, I am with him. Uai^e 
the stone and there shaft thou find me ; cleave the 
wood and there am 1.* 

31. Logion 6, X^ex ’Iijo-oCs* obx tarip St/erbs irpo- 
^T^TTfS ip ri vaTpLbi airr[o]v obbi iarpbs void Bfpavdas 
eis robs yiPujaKOPras abrbp : ‘ Jesus saith, A projjhet 
is not accei)tahle in his own country’, neither doth 
a j)liysician work cures upon them that know* him.’ 

32. Logion 7, Xiy€i ’lri<rovs' voXis olKoboyripLipri iv 
&Kpop [^ipous brf/rjXov Kal iarT7)piyp.iprj obre irefxrje.tv 

di-parai obre Kpv[(i]^pat : ‘Jesus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a high hill and stablished, can 
niMther fall nor be hid.’ 

3,'i. Logion 8, X^7€t ’Ii7<To0r dxobeis [c]/s rb ip thriop 
(Tov, rd , . , : ‘Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one 

ear . . ,* 

(fi) 34-46. From various ancient documents. 
Catholic and heretical , — 

34 (R. 96 ; Ap. 21c) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6. 48 
(Potter, 764), abrUa ip rip II^pou Kijpuypian b Kvpibs 
4 >ri<Ti vpbs robs fiaOrjfrds fijerb. rijp dpdoracrip' i^eXe^dpiijp 
jpds dibdcKa ftaOTjrbs Kpivas d^lovs ifiov — obs 6 Kvpios 
h 0 iXfj<rep — Kol dvoarbXovs vurrobs Tiyrja-d/j.cpos dpoi, 
vifiTuyv irl rbp Kbapop ebayyeXlaaadai robs Karb. rijp 
oik' 01 'p.iprjp dpffpitfvovs ytPibffKcip dri els Beds iirrtp, bia 
T^s [roO Trloreus ip-ijs drjXodpras rb. piXXopra, 

6 vu)s ol dKobaoPTcs sal viarebaaPTes awdCjiriP, ol Si 
Tia-rei'O’OPTes dKobaopres paprupi^ipcrip, obK ^ovres 
dvoXoylap elveip' obs ^Kobaapep : ‘ Straightway, in 
the Pleaching of Peter, after the resurrection the 
Lord says to the disciples, I chose you tw'elve dis- 
ciples, having judged you worthy of me (those 
w’hom the Lord wished), and having accounted you 
to be faithful apostles, sending you into the world 
to preach,^ that the men on the earth should know 
that God is one ; and through faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who hear and 
nelieve may be saved ; but those Avho believe not, 
having heard, may bear witness, having no excuse 
for saying. We dia not hear.’ 

35. (R. 106 ; Ap. 51) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5. 
43 (Potter, 762), Sid roDrd ^nprip 6 n^pof dpriKivou, 
rbp Kbpiop TMS dvoardXois’ idp p^ oSp ns OeXiiiry rod 
*I<rpaifX pjeropvfyras Sid roO dpdpards pou Tiarcbeip ivl 
rbp $€dp, ‘ d<t>e$iiffOPrtu abrip eU dpaprlai. perd SibSexa 
inj i^iXdrre els rbp Kdapop pit ns etiry obs iiKobaapep : 
‘Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles. If then any one of Israel wishes to repent 
and believe through my name on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After tw'elve years go forth 
into the world, lest any one say We did not hear.’ 


36. (R. 130 ; Ag. 16) Apostolic Church - Order, 
xxvi. (Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canonem^, iv. p. 
118), rpoiXeye ydp ripip, Sre eSlSacrKCp, (yri rb daBeris 
Sid rov Icrxvpov aioO'haerai ; ‘ For he said to us 
before, when he was teaching. That which is weak 
shall be saved through that which is strong.’ 

37. (R. 131 ; Ag. 26) Lidascalia Syr. ii. 8 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 14), Xiyei ydp ij ypaifyfi' dpijp dSdKipos 
dvelparros : ‘ For the Scripture saith, A man is Inn- 
approved if he be untempted.’ 

Tertullian, de Bapt. xx., ‘Vigilate et orate, 
inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut appre- 
hensum Dominuni destituerint, et qui cum eo 
perstiterit et gladio sit nsus, ter etiam negaverit. 
Nam et priecesserat dictum : Neminem intentatum 
regna ecclestia consecuturum ’ ; ‘Watch and pray, 
he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so 1 think they were tempted, because they fell 
asleep, so that they failed tiie Lord after his 
arrest ; and he who continued with him and used 
the sw'ord even denied him three times. For the 
saying had also preceded, that no one untempted 
should attain to tlie heavenly realms.’ 

38. (K. 101 ; Ap. 45) Horn. Clem. iiL 53, in pijp 

tXeyep' iyv) dpt vepi ob Miava^s vpoeip'drevapf elvihp’ 
vpoip'dTTjp iyepd vptp Kvpios 6 Bebs iipup iK rup dSeX^p 
vpQp Syavep Kai ipi‘ ai^roD dKobere xard vdpra. Ss &v Sb 
PT) dKobffy rod vpotpijfrov iKclpov, dvoBopdrai : ‘ More- 
over, he said : I am he concerning whom Moses 
prophesied, saying, A prophet shall the Lord our 
Gou raise up for you from your brethren like onto 
me ; hear him in all things ; and whoever shall 
not hear that prophet, shall cUe.’ 

39. (K. 86; Ag. 11) Horn. Clem. x. 3, BeoO roO 
rop obpapbp Kriaapros Kal t^p yijp Kal rdpra ip abreis 
vewoiTiKdros, u)S dXridijs etpuKep ijpip ir/Bo0i)7Tys : ‘ 6od 
having created the heaven and the earth, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us.’ 

49. (Ii. 7 ; Ag. 13) Mom. Clem. xiL 29, 6 rijs 
dXrjBdas 7r/)o0T)nys iipnj’ rd dyaBd iXBeip Sei, paxdpios 
Si, (pTiai, Si ob ipxerai* bpolias Kal rd KUKd dpdyKij 
iXBdp, obai Si Si' ob ipxerca : ‘ The Prophet of truth 
said, Good things must come, but blessed, saith 
he, is he through whom they come; in like 
maimer. It must needs be also that evils come, 
but woe to liim through whom they come.’ 

41. (R. 89 ; Ag. 22) Const. Apost. viiL 12, 60’dirif 
ybp dv iirOiriTC rbp dprop rourop Kal rb vonHipioip rovro 
viPTjre, rbp Bdparop rbp ipbp KarayyiXXere dypis &p 
iXBu : ‘ For as often as ye eat this bread ana drink 
this cup, ye do show my death until I come.’ 

42. (R."52; Ap. 21a) Epiphan. Hcer. xxx. 13, 
ip rip yovp vap abrols ebayyeXlip Karb. MarBaiop 
dpopa^opipip, obx SXip Si vXyipeardnp, dXXd pepoBevphtp 
Kal ‘hKpuTTjpiao'piptp (E^peuKbp Si rovro KoXovaip) 
ip^iperai Sn iyiperd ns dPijp dpdpari 'lri<rovs, Kal 
abrbs ws irCjp rpidKOPra, Ss i^eXi^aro hfdi** <^“1 iXBCijp 
els Ka0apao(>/tA dirijXBep els ri^p oIkIop 'SJLpuaPos rod 
ivtkXrjBiPTOs llirpov, Kal dpol^as rb ardpa aSrov dve' 
vapepxdpepos vapd ripf Xlppr^p TipepidiSos i^eXe^dpijp 
*l<i}dpprip KOI 'IdKuiiop, vlobs Ze^cSalov, Kai Zlptapa koI 
*ApSpiap KoX ^'^iXivvop Kal BapBoXopaiop Kal Qwpar 
KoX ^Ukvj^op rbp rov *AX^alov KaV^ QaSSaiov koI 
'Zlpiapa rbp ZrjXurrriP Kal 'lovSop rbp 'la-KopuirriP koH 
ffi rbp 'SLarBaiop KaOe^dpepOP ivl rov reXuplov iKdXeaa, 
Kal iiKoXobBrjffds poi. bpas obp fiobXopai etpoi SeKaSbo 
dvocrrdXovs ds paprvpiop rov T<r/>a^X : ‘ In their 
Gospel, called “ according to Matthew,” though 
not fully complete, but falsified and mutilated 
(and they call it “the Hebrew ”), is contained the 
following : There came a certain man, bv name 
Jesus, and he was about thirty years old, who 
chose us. And when he had come to Capernaum 
he came into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter, 
and he opened his mouth and said, As I passed 
by the lake of Tiberias 1 chose John and James, 
sous of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew and 
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<Philip and Bartholomew and Thomas and James 
the son of Alphsens and> Thaddseus and Simon 
the Zealot, ^d Judas Iscariot, and 1 called thee 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
thou didst foUow me. You therefore I wish to be 
twelve apostles for a witness to Israel’ 

43. (R 92; Ap. 6) Epiphan. Hcdr. xxx. 16, dts 
t 6 Tap* aHrois (sc. rots ’£/3t(ovcUots) €ifaYyi\imr icaXoi?- 

Tcpi&x^i, tri IjXdow icaraXvo’cu rds $vfflas, koI Hlw 
ra^riffSe roD dlieir, od rotJo-erat iffJLMP ^ dpyi ^ : 
* As their [the Ebionites’] so-called Gospel runs : 
I came to destro^r the sacrifices, and except ye 
cease from sacrificing, 'wrath shall not cease from 
you.’ 

44. (R. 94 ; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, Philoscph, v. 7, 
Tepl Ijs diapf^drfv ip sard QtapJoLP iriypatpofiipip 
€^yy€\ltp TapaStdSaai {sc, o2 tfacurariPoC] \iyoPT€S 
o0ro>s* ifU 6 j^rp-Qp €0pij(r€i ip tolSLols drb irwp esTd* 
ixet ydp ip ra TsiraapefficaABcKdTip alupi xpvpdfiepos 
<fHUfepovfiat : * Concerning which in the Gospel in- 
scribed according to Thomas” they [the Naas- 
senes] have expre^y a tradition as follows: He 
that seeketh me sh^ find me in children from 
seven years old onwards, for there 1 am manifested, 
thongn hidden in the fourteenth age.’ 

45. Acta Thamo!, vi. (M. R. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, Second Series), othm ydp iSiSdxOrjfiep 
Topd Tov atpTTjpoi \iyovrot* 6 \vrpoi'>/iepos ^v^ds uto 
rup eldthXtop, oOros icrojL /Uyas ip BaaiXclq. fiov : 
‘For thus were we taught by the ^viour, who 
said, Whoso redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be great in my kingdom.’ 

46. (R 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi, xxxiv. 
(Tisch. Acta apost, apocr.), etxep ydp fioi 6 xvpiof 
idp fiii ToiyiffTfTt ipQp rd sdrca els rd dpu sal rd dptarepd 
els rd 8e^id, o8 elffiKdipe els t^p fiasiXelop fiov : * For 
the Lord said to me, Except ye make the lower 
into the upper and the left into the right, ye shall 
not enter into my kingdom.’ 

(e) 47-48. Ayrapha from the Mishna , — 

*47. (R 152) AhodaZara 166, 17a, ‘The Rabbis 
have the following tradition : \^en Rabbi Eliezer 
was once imprisoned for heresy {minuth, i.e. inclina- 
tion to the forbidden Christian religion), he was 
brought before the (Roman) court to be judged. 
The judge said to him. Does such a mature man 
as thou occupy himself with such vain things? 
Eliezer replied, The Judge is just to me. The judge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the 
judge said. Because I am held by thee to be just, 
thou art acquitted. When Eliezer came home, 
his disciples came to comfort him, but he W'ould 
accept no comfort. Then R. 'Alriba said to him. 
Permit me to say to thee something of that whicli 
thou hast taught^ me. He answered. Say on. 
Then R. 'A]^iba said. Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be imprisoned for 
heresy. Eliezer replied, *A]riba, thou remindest 
me. 1 was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
khanya, who said to me. In your law it reads : 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God (K 23^®) ; is it lawful that from 
such gifts one should have a draught-house bvdlt 
for the high priest ? 1 knew not what to answer 
him to this. Then he said to me. Thus taught me 
Jesus of Nazareth : Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall tliey return (Mic 1^) ; from filth it came, to 
the place of filth shall it go. This explanation 
lea^ me, and therefore have I been arrested for 
eresy, because I have transgressed the word of 
Scripture : Remove thy way &r from her (Pr 6®), 
i.e, from heresy.’ 


48. (R 117) Shabbath 116a. 6, 'Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R Eliezer and sister of Rabbau Gama- 
liel (II. ), had a philosopher as a neighbour, who had 
the reputation of never accepting a bribe. They 
wished to make him ridiculous. So Imma brought 
him a golden lampstand, came before him, and 
said, I >Yi8h to be given my share of the family 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamaliel said to him, We 
have the law : Where there is a son, the daughter 
shall not inherit. The philosopher said. Since 
the day when you were driven from your countiy, 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads : Son and 
daughter shall inherit together. The next day 
Gamaliel brought to the philosopher a Libyan ass. 
Then the philosopher said to them, I have looked 
at the end of the Gospel ; for it says : I, the Gospel, 
am not come to do away with the law of Moses, 
but I am come to add to the law of Moses. It 
stands written in the law of Moses : Where there 
is a son, the daughter shall not inherit. Then 
Imma said to him, May your light shine like the 
lampstand ! But Rabbau Gamsdiel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand.’ 

if ) 49 - 66. Agrapha ^rom early Christian 
JVriters , — 

49. (R. 2 ; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. xiii. 1 f., /idXi(rrm 
pLc/jLPrjfjJpoi TUP Xbytap tov Kvpiov *lrjaov, o8s iXdXrjaep 
dtdi^rKUP iTieiKeLOP Kal fiaKpoOupUap' oVrots ydp elrcF* 

AeaTf, Ii^o iXerjOrjTe' 
dtpLer/, tpa diped^ vfiTp' 
dis xocetre, oOtu xoiriB'i^aerai ipup* 
didore, oDrm doffyaerai vfup‘ 

(bs Kplpere, oVtus KpidTjffeaOe" 

ujs xpiycnrei/ecr^e, oOtus dpSp* 

(p /jLirpip puerpeiTe, ip adrip fierpTfd'fyreTai 6/ur. 

‘Most of all remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus which he spake, teaching forbearance and 
long-sufiering ; for thus he sp^e : Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy ; forgive, that it may 
be forgiven to you. As ye do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto you. 
As ye judge, so shall ye be judged. As ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness ^ flowed unto you. 
With w'hat measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal to you.’ 

50. (R. 57 ; Ap. 28) 2 Clem. Rom. iv. 5, 
toVto, raOra d/i&p TpatradpTcap, cItcp 6 Kijpios’ idjf ^re 

ifiov avpspfpApoi ip Tip KbXxfp pov xai wotifre rds 
ivToXds pjov, dTo^aXw d/jtds Kal ip(d dpXp* inrdyere dr 
ifiov, oi>K oTda dpJds t6$€p iirri, ipydrai dpo/ilas : ‘For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord said. 
Though ye be gathered together with me in my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, I will cast 
you away, and will say unto you. Depart from 
me, I know you not whence ye are, ye W'orkers of 
iniquity.* 

51. (11. 149 ; Ap. 10) 2 Clem. Rom. v. 2-4, Xiyei 

ydp 6 KdpLos' iaeaOe ws dppia ip fiiatp XOkup. droKpiOelt 
di 6 Uirpos adrip Xiyer tdp odp dicurTapdi<a<rip ol Xisoi 
rd dppia ; ehrep 6 ’Iiyo-ous ry JUrpip' pAj ifto^eUrdwrop rd 
dppia rods XOkovs fierd t 6 drodapeip airrd* Kal dpuels pAi 
<^Peur0e rods dwoKrippopras dpJas sal pridip dfUP dvPCL- 
fiipovs Toieip, d\Xd (poPeurOe rdp fierd rb dToOapeuf dpas 
txovra i^ovalop atbftaros, rov paXeiP els 

yieppop Tupbs : ‘ For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter answer- 
ing said unto him, What» then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs ? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves after they are dead; 
and ye also, fear ye not them that kill you and are 
not able to do anything to you ; but fear him that, 
after ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the Gehenna of fire.’ 

52. (R 5; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. viiL 5, X^yei 
ydp 6 Kdpios iw rf edayyeXUp* el rb fUKpbs odK 
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rb fiiya rtf bfi^ dfiffet ; \4y<a ybip b/Jibf &n 6 irnrrbs ip 
eXax^oTV *fttl A' To\\(fi Turrbs iartp ; ‘ For the Lord 
saith in the (Gospel, If ye kept not that which is 
little, who shall give unto you that which is great? 
For I sajr unto you that he who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.’ 

53. (R. 110; Ap. 95) Irenaeus, v. 83. 8f., 'Quem- 
admodnm presbyt^ meminerunt, qui loannem 
discipiilum Domini videmnt, audisse se ab eo, 
quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Domi- 
nus et dicebat : Venient dies in quibus vinese 
nascentur singulm decern mUlia palniitum haben- 
tes, et in uno palmite dena millia brachiorum, et 
in uno vero palmite {lege brachio) dena millia 
flagellorum, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia 
botruum, et in unoquoque botro dena millia aci- 
norum, et unumquodque acinum expressum dabit 
vigintiquinque metretas vinL Et cum eorum 
apprehenderit aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius 
clamabit : Botms ego melior sum, me sume, per 
me Dominum benedic. Similiter et granum tritici 
decern millia spicarum generaturum, et unamquam- 
que spicam habituram decern millia granorum, et 
unumquodaue granum quitique bilibres similie 
clarm munase : et reliqua autem poma et semina et 
berbam secundum congruentiam iis consequentem : 
et omnia animalia iis cibis utentia, quae a terra 
accipiuntur, pacihca et consentanea invicem fieri, 
subiecta hominibus cum omni subiectione. Haec 
autem et Papias, loannis auditor. Polycarpi autem 
contubernalis, vetus homo, per scripturam testi- 
monium perhibet in quarto librorum suorum : sunt 
enim illi quinque libn conscriptL 

* £t adiecit dicens : Haec autem credibilia sunt 
credentibus. £t luda, inqiiit, proditore non 
credente et interrogante ; Quomodo ergo tales 
geniturre a Domino perficientur? dixisse Domi- 
num : Yidebunt qui venient in ilia.’ 

‘As the elders, who saw John the disciple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
how the Lord used to teach concerning those times, 
and to say : The days will come, in %vhich vines 
shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on one shoot ten thousand branches, and on one 
branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig 
ten thousand clusters, and in each cluster ten 
thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
shall yield five-and-tw’enty measures of wine. And 
when any of the saints snail have taken hold of 
one of their clusters, another shall cry, I am a 
bet ter cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me. 
Idkew'ise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce 
ten thousand heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of line flour, bright and clean ; and the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar pro- 
2 )ortions; and all the animals, using these fruits 
which are products of the soil, bIiuII become in 
their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all subjection. These things I’ajiias, wdio 
was a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, 
an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing m the 
fourth of his books, for there are five books com- 
posed by him. 

* And he added, saying, But these things are 
credible to them that believe. And >vlien Judas 
the traitor did not believe, and asked. How shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord? he 
relates that the Lord said. They shall see, who 
shall come to these (times).’ 

Hippolytus, Comm, in Danielem, lib. iv. (ed. 
Bratke, p. 44), rod obv KvpLov biriyov/iipov rots fiadrircus 
Tepl T^s geXXojJcrqt twp iylup fiaaiXelas (2>f eft; ipdo^os 
Kcd OavfiaoT^, KoraxXayels 6 T(^$as exl rois Xeyop^ivois 
Koi tIs ipa brj/erai ravra ; 6 Si Ki^>pios itpTj' ravra 
ifomu ol d^ioi yipdfiiepoi : * So when the Lord told 
the disciples aiont the coming kingdom of the 
laints, how it was glorious and marv^ous, Judas, 


amazed at what was spoken, said. And who then 
shall see these things? And the Lord replied, 
These things shall they see who become wortliy.* 

54. (II. 88 ; A^. 21) Justin Martyr, Dial, xxxv., 
eftre yip* toXXoI eXeOffOPTou. irl rip dpbpLaH /lov, i^uOep 
ivSedvjjiipoi bip/juvra xpo^&TWP, (awdev bi tlai Xt/Kot 
dpxayes* koL* iffOPTOi arxifffMra Kal aipiaeit ; ‘ For he 
said. Many shall come in my name, clad without 
in sheepskins, but within they are ravening 
wolves ; and, Tlicre shall be schisms and heresies? 
Of. Didmcalia Syr, vL 5 (ed. Lagarde, p. 99, 1. 9). 

*55. (R. 142 ; Ag. 39) Justin Martyr, Dial, xlvii., 
bth Kal 6 iiplrepos K^pios *lri<rovs Xparros clxev* iv els hv 
if/ms KaraXd^ta, iv ro&rois Kal Kpivu : * Wherefore also 
our Lord Jesus Christ said. In whatsoever things 1 
apprehend you, in those I shall judge you.’ 

5fi. (R. 91 ; Ag. 51) Justin Martyr, Apol. L 15, 
€ix€ bi obrtas* ovk ^Xdov KaXiaai biKalovs, dXX’ afuipTu- 
Xods els fiCTdpoioLP* OiXei ydp 6 Tarijp 6 oiipdvios t^v 
fjierdvoiav roD afiapTuXov ij ttjv KuXaaLv aih-ou : ‘ And 
he said this, 1 came not to call righteous but 
sinners to repentance ; for the heavenly Father 
desireth the sinner’s repentance rather than his 
punisliment.’ 

*57. (R. 143 ; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom, L 
24. 158 (Potter, 416), oireurBe ydp, (p-qai, rd fuydXa, 
Kal rd /LUK'pd hpXv t pwrrediiff erau 

Origen, de Oral. iL, rb plv 6 bei* alreLre rd fieydXa, 
Kal rd pLLKpd bfitv xpoffreO^^aeraif Kal* alreire rd ivov- 
pdvia^ Kal rd ixiyeia vpuv xpoareB-qaercu : ‘ That which 
is netful : Ask for the ^eat things, and the small 
shall be added to you ; and. Ask for the heavenly 
things, and the earthly siiall be added to yon.’ 

*58. (R. 144 ; Ag. 43) Clem. .^ex. Strom, i. 28. 
177 (Potter, 425), eUdrufs &pa Kal ij ypat/)!^, roio&rovs 
rivds ijfms oiaXeKTiKO^s oOrtas idiXovaa yeviaBait xapat- 
vet* yiveaBe boKiiioi rpaxel’iraij rd plv dxoboKifid- 
^'oyres, rb bi KaXbv A'aWx®*'’’®* s / Rightly, therefore, 
the Scripture al&o, in its desire to make us such 
dialecticians, exhorts us. Be approved money- 
changers, disapproving some things, but holding 
fast that which is good.* 

Cf. Oi ig. in J oh. tom. xix. {rrjpovvrwv Hjv ivroX^v 
Tt/o-oc Xeyovaav* bdKLfiOL rpaxe^irai yiveaBe ) ; Apelles 
ap. Epiphan. Hair. xliv. 2 ; Didasmlia Syr. ii. 30 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 42) ; Pistis Sophia^ p. 353 [Lat. 
p. 22i>] ; Horn. Clem. ii. 51. 

59. (R. S7 ; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 10. G1 
(Potter, 084), Xe 7 et yap b xpo<pi)T’t)s* wapa^oX^v Kvpiou 
ris voTjaei el jj,^ aotpbs koI exiffTTjfKav Kal dyaxuv rbv 
Kvpiov avTov ; exl oXiyuv iarl ravra 
(pBovwv, xapi^yyeiXev 6 Kbpios iv rtvi ebayyeXlip’ 

fivarripiov ifibv ifjLol koI rots vloTs roO otKov /lov : * For the 
Prophet saith, Who shall know the parable of the 
Lord except the wise and understanding and that 
lovelh his Lord? It belongeth to a few only to 
receive these things. For not gpidgingly, he 
saith, did the Lord declare in a certain Gospel, My 
mysters'^ is for me and for the sons of my house.’ 

00. (It. 107 ; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Strom, iu. 15. 
97 (Potter, 555), xdXir 6 Ki'pibs tpritriv* 6 yrifms /lii 
iK^aXXirta Kal 6 pij y^fias fii} yafielru* 6 Kard xp6- 
Beffiv ebvovxlo.^ bpoXoyntras yrjjiiai Ayafios biafievirta : 
‘Again the Lord saith. Let him that is married 
not put away, and let him that is unmarried many'’ 
not : let him that with purpose of celibacy hath 
promised not to marry remain unmarried.’ 

61. (R. 129; Ag. 8) Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Thcodoto, ii. (Potter, 95*J)t roOro Xiyei 6 auHjp* 

(ri> Kal ij rf/vxifi <rov: ‘Therefore the Saviour 
saith. Be saved, thou and thy soul.’ 

62. (R. 128 ; Ag. 5) Origen, Horn, in leremiam, 
XX. 3, ‘Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et 
qutero sive quis personam figuravit Salvatoris, 
^ve in memonam adduxit, an verum sit hoc quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipse Salvator : Qui iuxta 
me est, iuxta ignem est ; qui longe est a me, longe 
est a regno ’ : ‘ 1 have read somewhere what pur 
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ports to be an ntteranoe of the Saviour, and I 
query (equally if some one put it into the mouth of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true which is said. But the Saviour iiimself 
saith, He who is near me is near the tire ; he who 
is far from me is far from the kingdom.* 

63. (R. 90 ; Ag. 366) de montibu'i Sina et Sion, 
xiiL, * Ipso (sc. Domino) nos instruente et monente 
in epistma Johannis discipuli sui ad populum : Ita 
me in vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in speculum ’ : * He himself instruct- 
ing and warning us in the Epistle of John his 
disciple to the people : Ye see me in yourselves, 
as one of you sees himself in water or mirror.* 

64. (R. 85 ; Ag. 3) Epiphan. Hwr. Ixxx. 5, 

7 Ap 6 ipydrrjs roO fuadov ai'iroO' Kal' dfucerdp rtfi ^pya^o- 
ii rpwfdi airrov : ‘ For the labourer is worthy 
of his hire ; and, Sufficient for the labourer is his 
maintenance.* 

65. (R. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarium legis 
et prophetarum, iL 4. 14, * Sed apostolis, inqnit, 
Dominus noster interrogantibus de ludseorum 
prophetis quid sentiri deberet, qui de adventu eius 
aliquid ceciiiisse in prseteritum putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos etiam nunc sentire, respondit : 
Dimisistis vivum qua ante vos est et de mortuis 
fabulamini. Quid mirum (quandoquidem hoc testi- 
monium de scripturis nescio quibus apocryphis 

rotulit) si de prophetis Dei talia continxerunt 

seretici, qui easdem litteras non accipiunt?* 
‘But (he says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what ought to be thought about the prophets of 
the JcMS, who were believed formerly to have 
prophesied his coming, he, angry that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered. You have sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate about 
dead men. '\\ nat wonder, seeing he has brouglit 
out this ouotation from some apocryphal scrip- 
tures, if heretics who do not accept the same 
writings, have invented snch things about the 
prophets of God ? * 

66. (R. 97 ; Ap. 24) Ephr. 8yr. Evang. cone, 
expos, (ed. Mosiiiger, p. 2i)3), ‘Quod autem tur- 
batns est consonat cum eo, quod dixit : Quamdiu 
vobiscum ero et vobiscum loquar ? et alio loco ; 
Tsedet me de generatione ista. Probaverunt me, 
ait, decies, hi autem vicies et decies decies ’ : ‘ Now 
that he was distressed agrees with what he said. 
How long shall 1 be with you and speak with you ? 
and in another place, I am wea^ of this genera- 
tion. They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times and ten times ten times.* 

{g) For examples of unauthentic Agrapha from 
very late sources, see Ropes, Sprwdije JesUy pp. Ill, 
116, 120, 121. 

{h) Agrapha from MoTiammedan sources. — The 
following ^ Agrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in the 
Expository TimeSy Nov., Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59, 107, 177 f. 

1. Castalani. Commentary on Buklinri, i. 163, 
‘Jesus asked Gabriel when the hour {i.e. the d^ 
of judgment) was to come ? Gabriel answered, He 
whom thou askest knows no better than he who 
asks.’ 

2. Jal^ut’s Geographical Lexicon, i. 1, ‘Jesus 
said. The world is a place of transition, full of 
examples ; be pilmms therein, and take warning 
by the t^es of those that have gone before.’ 

3. Baidawi, Commentary on the fforan, p. 71, 
ed. Constantinop., ‘Jesus said. Be in the midst, 
yet walk on one side.’ 

4. Zamakhshari, Commentary on the J^oran, p. 
986, ‘ In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it is 
written. Beware how ye sit with sinners.’ 

5. El-Mustatrafy etc., L p. 20, ‘Jesus said, I 


have treated the leprous and the blind, and have 
cured them ; but when 1 have treated the fool, 1 
have failed to cure him.’ 

6. El’Hadaik El- Wardiyyahy i. p. 27, ‘ (5od re- 
vealetl unto Jesus, Command the children of Israel 
that they enter not my house save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands ; for I 
will not answer any one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.’ 

The following: are from £1-Gliazzali, Revival oj 
the Reliffious Sciences : — 

7. i. 8, ‘Jesus said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaches, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

8. i. 26, ‘Jesus said. Trees are many, yet not all 
of them bear fruit ; and fruits are many, yet not 
all of them are lit for food ; and sciences are many, 
but not all of them are profitable.’ 

9. i. 30, ‘ Jesus said. Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not meet for it, lest ye harm it ; and M-ith- 
hold it not from them that are meet for it, lest ye 
harm them. Be like a gentle physician, who puts 
the remedy on the diseased spot.’ According to 
another version : ‘ Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a fool ; and whoso with- 
holds it from them that are meet for it, is an evil- 
doer. Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners; 
and give each his due.’ 

10. i. 49, ‘ Jesus said. Evil disciples are like a 
rock that has fallen at the mouth of a brook ; it 
does not drink the uater, neither do#*K it let the 
water flow to the lickN. And they arc like the 
conduit of a latrina vhich is plastered outside, and 
foul inside ; or like CTaves, the outside of which U 
decorated, while witliin are dead men’s bones.’ 

11. i. 50, ‘Jesus said, How can he be a dhseiple 
who, when his jouniey is unto the next world, 
makes for the things of this world ? How can he 
be a disciple who seeks for words in order to com- 
municate by them, not to act according to them ? ’ 

12. i 52, ‘ God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thou hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others ; otherwise be ashamed before me.’ 

13. i. 177, ‘Jesus said. If a man send aM«y a 
beggar em]»ty from his house, tlie angels will not 
visit that house for seven nights.’ 

14. i. 247, Prayer of Jesus — ‘0 God, I am this 
morning unable to ward off what I would not, or 
to obtain what I \vould. The power is in another’s 
hands. I am bound by my works, and there is 
none so poor that is j^orer than I. 0 God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my friend 
to grieve over me ; make not my trouble to be in 
the matter of my faith ; make not the world my 
chief care ; and give not the power over me to him 
who will not pity me.’ 

15. ii. 119, ‘ God revealed to Jesus, Though thou 
shouldst w'orship with the devotion of the inhabit- 
ants of the heaven and the earth, but hadst not 
love in God and hate in God, it would avail theo 
nothing.’ 

16. ii. 119, ‘Jesus said. Make yourselves be- 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers. Bring 
yourselves nearer to God by removing far from 
them ; and seek God’s favour by their displeasure. 
They said, 0 Spirit of God, then with whom shall 
we converse? Then He said, Converse with those 
whose presence will remind you of God, whose 
words will increase your works, and whose works 
will make you desire the next world.’ 

17. ii. 134, ‘Jesus said to the apostles. How 
would you do if you saw your brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment ? They 
said. We should cover him up. He said. Nay, 
ye would uncover him. They said, God forbid 1 
Who would do this? He said. One of you who 
hears a word concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relates it with additions.’ 
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18. ii. 154, ‘They say that there was no form 
of address Jesus loved better to hear than “Poor 
mail.” * 

19. ii. 108, ‘When Jesus was asked, How art 
thou this morning? he would answer, Unable to 
forestall what I hope, or to put off what I fear, 
bound by my works, with all my good in another’s 
hand. There is no poor man poorer than L* 

20. iii. 25, ‘Satan, the accursed, appeared to 
Jesus, and said unto him. Say, there is no God 
but God. He said. It is a true saying, but I 
w ill not say it at thy invitation.* 

21. iii. ‘When Jesus was bom, the demons 
came to Satan, and said. The idols have been 
overturned. He said, This is a mere accident tliat 
has occurred ; keep still. Then he flew till he had 
gone over both hemispheres, and found nothing. 
After that he found Jesus the son of Mary already 
born, with the angels surrounding him. He re> 
turned to the demons, and said, A prophet was 
born yesterday ; no woman ever conceived or bare 
a child without my presence save this one. Hope 
not, tlierefore, that the idols will be worsliipped 
after tliis night, so attack mankind through ha^te 
and thoughtlessness.* 

22. iii. 28, ‘Jesus lay down one day with his 
head upon a stone. Satan, passing b 3 % said, O 
Jesus, thou art fond of this world. So lie took 
the stone and cast it from under his head, saying, 
This be thine together with tlie world.* 

23. iii. 52, ‘Jesus was asked. Who taught thee? 
He answered, No one taught me. I saw that the 
ignorance of the fool was a shame, and I avoided 
it.* 

24. iii. 52, ‘ Jesus said. Blessed is he who aban> 
dons a jiresent pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reuaru) which is absent and unseen.* 

25. iii. 65, ‘Jesus said, O company of aiKistles, 
make liungry j’our livers, and bare your Ixidies ; 
perhaps then your hearts may see Goa.* 

26. lii. 67, ‘ It is related how Jesus remained 
sixty days addressing his Lord, without eating. 
Then the thought of bread came into his mind, 
and his communion was interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set before him. Then lie sat down and 
•\ve])t over the loss of his communion, when he be- 
held an old man close to him. Jesus said unto him, 
God bless thee, thou saint of God ! Pray to God 
for me, for I was in an ecstasy when the thought 
of bread entered my mind, and the ecsta^ was 
interrupted. The old man said, O God, if thou 
knowest that the thought of bread came into my 
mind since I kneM' thee, then forgive me not. 
Nay, when it was before me, I w'ould eat it with- 
out thought or reflexion.* 

iii. 81, ‘Jesus said. Beware of glances; for 
they plant passion in the heart, and that is a 
sutticient temptation.’ 

28. iii. 87, ‘Jesus was asked by some men to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter Paradise. He said. Speak not at ul. 
They said. We cannot do this. He said. Then 
only say w’hat is good.* 

29. iii. 87, ‘ Jesus said. Devotion is of ten parta 
Nine of them consist in silence, and one in solitude.’ 

iii. 92, ‘Jesus said, Whosoever lies much, 
loses his beauty ; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses his honour; and whosoever is much 
troulded, sickens in his body; and whosoever is 
evilly disposed, tortures himself.* 

31. iii. 94, ‘Jesus, passing by a swine, said to it. 
Go in peace. They said, O Spirit of God, sayest 
thou so to a swine? He answered, 1 would not 
accustom my tongue to evil.’ 

32. iii. 107, ‘Jesus said. One of the greatest of 
sins in God’s eyes is that a man should say God 
knows what he kno\vs not.* 

33. iii. 108, ‘ Malik, son of Dinar, said, Jesus 


one day walked w'itli his apostles, and they passed 
by the carcass of a dog. The apostles said. How 
foul is the smell of this dog ! But Jesus said. How 
white are its teeth ! * 

34. iii. 134, ‘Christ passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him ; but he spake good 
to them in return. It was said to him. Verily 
these speak ill unto thee, and dost thou speak 
good ? He said. Each gives out of his store.* 

35. iii. 151, ‘ Jesus said. Take not the world for 
your lord, lest it take you for its slaves. Lay up 
your treasure with Him w'ho will not waste it,* 
etc. 

36. iii. 151, ‘Jesus said. Ye company of apostles, 
verily I have overthrown the world upon her face 
for ,vou ; raise her not up after me. It is a mark 
of the foulness of this world that God is disobejred 
therein, and that the future world cannot be at- 
tained save by abandonment of this; pass then 
through this world, and linger not there; and 
know that the root of every sin is love of the 
w'orld. Often does the pleasure of an hour bestow 
on him that enjoys it long pain.* 

37. iii. 151, ‘ He said again, I have laid the world 
low’ for 3 ^ou, and ye are seated upon its back. Let 
not kings and w’omen dispute w’ith you the posses- 
sion of it. Dispute not the w’orld with kings, for 
they will not otter you what you have abandoned 
and their w’orld ; but guard against women by 
fasting and pi aver.* 

38. iii. 151, ‘ lie said again. The world seeks and 
is sought. If a man seeks the next world, this 
W’orld seeks him till he obtain therein his full sus- 
tenance ; but if a man seeks this w^orld, the next 
world seeks him till death comes and takes him 
hy the throat.* 

39. iii. 152, ‘Jesus said. The love of this world 
and of the next cannot agree in a believers heart, 
even as fire and water cannot agree in a single 
vessel.* 

40. iii. 153, ‘ Jesus being asked, Why dost thou 
not take a house to shelter thee ? said. The rags of 
those that were before us are good enough for us.* 

41. iii. 153, ‘It is recorded that one day Jesus 
was sore troubled bj’’ the rain and thunder and 
lightning, and began to seek a shelter. His eye 
fell upon a tent hard by ; but wdien he came there, 
find in ^ a w'oman inside, he turned away from it. 
Then lie noticed a cave in a mountain ; but when 
he came thither, there was a lion there. Laying 
his hand upon the lion, he said, My God, Thou 
hast mven each thing a resting-place, but to me 
thou has given none ! Then God revealed to him, 
Thy resting-place is in the abode of my mercy : 
that 1 may w’ed thee on the day of judgment . . . 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
which each day is like a lifetime in this present 
W’orld ; and that I may command a herald to pro- 
claim, Where are they that fast in this w^orld? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, who fasted in 
this w’orld ! * 

42. iii. 153, ‘Jesus said. Woe unto him who hath 
this w’orld, seeing tiiat he must die and leave it, 
and all that is in it ! It deceives him, yet he 
trusts in it ; he relies upon it, and it betrays him. 
Woe unto them that are deceived! When they 
shall be shown what they loathe, and shall be 
abandoned by what they love ; and shall be over- 
taken by tliat w^herew’itli they are threatened ! 
Woe unto him whose care is the world, and whose 
w’ork is sin ; seeing that one day he shall be dis- 
graced by his sin.* 

43. iii. 153, ‘Jesus said, Who is it that builds 
upon the weaves of the sea? Such is the world; 
take it not for your resting-place.* 

44. iii 153, *Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
doctrine for which God w’ill love us. Jesus 
Hate the world, and God will love you.’ 
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45. iiL 154, * Jesus said, Te company of apostles, 
be satisfied with a hnmble portion in this world, 
M yonr faith be whole ; even as the p^ple of this 
srorld are satisfied with a humble portion in faith, 
BO this world be secured to them.’ 

46. iii. 154, * Jesus said, O thou that seekest this 
world to do charity, to abcmdon it were more chari< 
table.’ 

47 . iii 159, 'Jesus used to say. My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer gar- 
ment WOOL I warm myself in winter in the sun ; 
my candde is the moon ; mv mounts are my feet ; 
my food and dainties are the fruits of the earth ; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have 1 
auuht in n^ possession, yet no one on earth is 
ricner than I.’ 

48. iii 161, 'The world was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman with broken teeth, 
with aU sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her. How many husbands hast thou had? She 
said, I cannot count them. He said, Hast thou 
survived them ail, or did they all divorce thee? 
She said. Nay, I have slain them all. Jesus said, 
Woe unto thy remaining husbands ! Why do they 
not take warning thy former husbands? Thou 
hast destroyed them one after another, and yet 
th^ are not on their guard against thee.’ 

The following two Sayings are quoted by Levinus 
Wamerus, in notes to his Centuria proverhiorum 
Perncorum, Lugd. Batav. 1644, p. ^f. (see Fab- 
ricius. Cod. apocr. NT, iiL p. 394 1 .) : — 

49. 'Jesus, son of Mary (to whom be peac'e), 
said. Whoso craves wealth is like a man who 
drinks sea-water ; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he ceases not to drink 
until he perishes.’ 

60. 'Jesus, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, If any one in speaking of thee says the 
truth, praise Gk>d; if he utters a lie, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure be in- 
creased in the list of thy works, and that Mdthout 
any labour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to thy list.’ 

Finally, we have the following Saying : — 

61. J^oran, Sur. 5 fin., 'Remember, when the 
apostles said, O Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven ? 
he answered. Fear God, if ye be true believers. 
They said. We desire to eat thereof, and that our 
hearts may rest at ease ; and that we may know 
that thou hast told us the truth ; and that we may 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, the son of Mary, 
said, 0 God our Lord, cause a table to descend 
unto us from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may become a festival-day unto us, unto the first 
of us, and unto the last of us; and a smn from 
thee ; and do thou provide food for us, for thou 
art the best provider. God said, Verily I will 
cause it to descend unto you ; but whoever among 

oil sliall disbelieve hereafter, 1 v ill surely punish 
im with a punishment wherewith I will not punish 
any other creature.* 

LimLATuaa.— Much of the material relating: to the Agrrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patristic texts. Especially 
the notes of Ootelier (Patres aposMiei^y Antwerp, 1698 ; Eeele- 
iicB OroBcm mcmurnenta, Paris, 1677-86) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent years impoitant con- 
tributions have been made by Anger (/Synopsis Ei^mgdiorwn, 
Leipzig, 1862); Hilgenfeld (NT extra Canonem Receptmn^, 
Leipzig, 1884); and Zalm (Oeseh. d. nmteet. KantmSy 1888-92), 
as as by the writers who have discussed the fragments 
of the Oospd according to the Hebrews (notably Nicholson, 
Handmann, ZahnX ejections of Ag[mpha have been fre- 
quently made since those of Orabe (in his SpiciUgium, Oxford, 
1696) and Fabridus On his Codex apoer. NTy Hambuig, 1708). 
Bee, among others, R. Hofmann, Leoen Jem naek den Apohry- 
phen, 1851 ; Westcott, Introdtution to the Study of the GotpeU, 
Appendix 0, 1860, 81894 ; J. T. Dodd, ^yingt Ascribed to Our 
Lord, Oxford, 1874; Behalf, History of the Christian Church, 
voL L, 1882, pp. 162-7 ; Nestle, NT mpplementwn, Leipzig, 1896, 
M. 89-02; Prcuschen, AntUmomena, 1901, pp. 48-47, 188 f.; 
#. de Donehoe, Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 


1903. Beech brings together a vast amount of material nLL 
ing to the whole subject, and uses the Agrapha as a leading 
argument for his theory (founded on that of B. Weiss) of 
the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an original 
Gospel, called in ancient times rm keyta, and composed in 
Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Ohrut. This 
document is supposed to have been the main source of the 
three Synoptic Gospels (its matter constituting four -fifths 
of Matthew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thirds of Mark)b 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to have 
been known for many centuries to the writers of the Ohurch. 
From it are derived the Agmpha, and to vusdng translations 
of it are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but also many of the oountless textual variants in the Gospds, 
especially those of the * Western Text,' as preserved both In 
MSS and in Patristic quotations. A reconstruction of the 
‘Logia’ is attempted in Rcsch, Die Logia Jem noseh dsm 
griechisehen und hebrdisehen Text wiederhergetMU, 1896: see 
also his * Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien* 
x- 1-6), 1893-96. 

Reach’s contention that 76 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayings of Jesus would, if accepted, furnish some reason for 
supposing a single common source of such material. In fact, 
however, most of Resch’s Agrapha do not commend themselves 
to other scholars as probably genuine ; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Problem has been generally rejected. Bee J. H. 
Ropes, * Die Spruche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht uberliefert sind: eine kritisebe Bearbeitung des von 
D. Alfred Reach gesanimelten Materials’ (Tlf xiv. 2), 1896. 
For criticism of Reach’s views, see also JtUiimer in ThLZ, 1890^ 
col. 821-830 ; Church Quarterly Jleoiew, Oct 1890. pp. 1-21 ; 
Knowling, tFitnese q/' the Epistles, 1892 ; Rohlfs in ThLZ, 1898, 
col. 377 f. ; C. 0. Torr^ in AJTh, Oct 1899, pp. 688-708. 

Blomfield Jackson {Tuenty-five Agrapha, annotated, London, 
S.P.O.K., 1900) offers sensible and mteresting discussions, with 
some fredi illustrative materiaL More complete notices of 
literature in Reach, Agrapha, and Ropes, Spruche Jesu. 

On the Oxyrhynchus 'Sayings of Our Lord,’ see the editio 
princeps, Grenfell and Hunt, AOFIA IHCOT, Sayings of Our 
Lord, London, 1897; Lock and Sunday, Two Lectures on the 
* Sayings of Jesus,* Oxford, 1897 (with full bibliography); 
Grenfell and Hunt Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt L, 1898, pp. 
1-3. 

On the Sayings from the Talmud, see Laible, Jesus Christus 
im Thalmua, 1891 [Eng. tr. by Streane, 1893J; and Literature 
given in Ropes, Spruche Jem, pp. 116, 161. 

On the Sayings of Jesus in Mohammedan writers, see J. A. 
Fahricius, Codex apocr. NT, iii., Hamburg, 1719, pp. 394-7 : 
Jeremiah Jones, New and Full Method of Settling the C'anonieai 
Authority of the NT, i., Oxford, 1793, pp. 451-71 ; R. Hofmann, 
Lcben Jesu nach d. Apokryphen, 1S51, pp 327-9; D. S. Mar* 
goliouth in Expository I'imes, voL v. pp. 51 ), 107, 177 f., Nov., 
Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894 ; W. Lock in Expositor, 4th scr. voL ix. 
pp 97-99, 1894. ROPES. 

PAPYRI. — The manner in which papyrus was 
used as writing-material in the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
countries in which it was employed, have been 
described in vol. iv. of this l)ictionary (art. 
Writing). The object of the present article is 
to show what actual writing on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, have come down to 
us, and what kind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i. The Discoveries of Papyri. — The first 
papyrus rolls to be brought to lifrht were the 
product of the excavations on the site of Hercu- 
laneum in the middle of the I8tli century. In 
1752 a small room was discovered, which proved to 
be a library ; and on the shelves round its walls 
were found several hundreds of rolls, calcined to the 
semblance of cinders by the eruption of Vesuvius, 
which buried the town in A.D. 79. These, how- 
ever, when patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain philosophical treatises of the Epi- 
curean school, and do not concern us here. All 
other p!y)yri that have hitherto come to light are 
derived from Egypt, where alone the conditions of 
soil and climate are such as to admit of the pre- 
servation of so perishable a material. The date 
of the first discovery of papyri in Egypt is 1778, 
when a collection of rolls was discovered by 
fellaheen, probably in the Fayum ; but, since no 

UTohaser was immediately forthcoming, all were 

estroyed but one, now in the Museum at Naples, 
containing a list of labourers in the reign of tlom- 
moduB. For a centn^ after this date discoveries 
were merely sporadic, though some important 
literary papyri were among the fruits of them. 
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The first find upon a large scale was made in 1877, 
on the site of tiie city of Arsinoe, in the Faynm, 
from which several tliousand papyri (nearly all 
fragmentary) were derived, most of which are now 
at Vienna. Witli this event the modern period of 
papyrus discovery liegins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit- 
nessed an ever-incre^ing flood of ^pyri, partly 
due to the systematic searches of European ex- 
jdorers, and partly to the irregular zeal of the 
natives. The principal localities from which papyri 
]ia.ve been drawn are the Fayiim, a detaclied f>ro- 
vince lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
“-*^3 the neighlK)nrJioods of the towns of 
Oxyrhynchiis, llermopolis, Heracleopolis, and 
'riiebes. They are found in the rubbish-heaps 
of buried towns or villages, in the cartonnage of 
mummy-cases of the Ptolemaic period (in which 
layers of papyrus, covered with plaster, took the 
]>luce of wood), and in cemeteries ; one remarkable 
diNcovery (by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, on the 
site of the ancient Tebtunis) lieing that of a ceme- 
tery of crocodiles, in which the animals were found 
wiapped in rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had 
been stuffed inside them. There are now tens, 
or even hundreds, of thousands of pap3Ti (the 
majority, no <loubt, being mere fragments) in the 
Hissession of the museums and learned societies of 
Europe, iiianv of which have not j^et been un- 
rolled or (lecipliered. Some of these are literary 
works, relics of tlie books which once circulated 
among the educated classes, native or foreign, of 
hut the vast inajorit}^ consists of non- 
litcrarv doc'umeiits, including official and com- 
mereiju papers of all descrijitions (census - rolls, 
tax - registers, receipts, petitions, sales, leases, 
loans, etc.), as well as iirivato letters and accounts. 
It is from these that some of the most instructive 
materials for our present purpose are obtained. 

li. EdYPTiAN P.\PYRI. — The papyri of which we 
liave chiefly to speak are Greek, belonging to the 
peiiod after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
and the establish riient of the Ptolemaic dj-nasty. 
Hut in addition to these some mention must be 
made of papjTi in the ancient Egyptian language, 
u hicli precede the Greek period or coincide with the 
earlier ])art of it ; and in the later Eg,yptian lan- 
guage, commonly kno^^n as Coptic, whicli coincide 
with the latter part of the Greek period and con- 
tinue after the practical disappearance of Greek. 
Ancient Egy]»tian papyri have only an indirect 
bearing u j)on the study of the Bible. Concuireiitlj" 
with the monuments of stone, they give ns records 
of the history of Egypt, with which that of the 
Hebrews is in contact in so many places ; while 
many of them contain copies of the Book of the 
Ileacl, the principal document of the Egyptian 
religion, with which the Israelites may possibly 
have become acquainted to some extent through 
their intercourse with their neighbours. These 
are written in hieroglyphics, the earliest form of 
writing practised in Egypt. Two other forms 
were successively developed from it — the hieratic 
and the licmotw. Hieratic papyri are relatively 
scarce, and contain nothing to our purpose ; de- 
motic are very difficult to translate, and are mostly 
of the nature of business documents or stories. 
One document of the latter class, written about 
the end of the 1st cent., has been held to show 
('crtain resemblances to the narrative of the 
Nativity of our Lord ; but the resemblance is, in 
truth, very slight and unessential (Griffith, Stories 
of the High Priests of Memphis, 1900, pp. 43, 44). 
On Uie w’hole, therefore, the Inter Egyptian papyri 
contain little that concerns the biblic^ student as 
such. 

iii. Hebrew Papyri.— I f pap3rnis was used in 
Palestine at all as writing material (see art. 
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Writing, l.c, § iL), no specimens of it could be 
expected te survive in that country ; and even in 
Alexandria, where the colony of learned Jews no 
doubt possessed copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
on papyrus, the soil is too damp to admit of their 
preservation. Consequently it is not surprising 
that, up to a very recent date, no Hebrew papyrus 
was known to exist. The first publ ication (contain • 
ing fragments of prayers and Dusine.ss documents, 
from papyri in the Berlin Museum) w'as made by 
Steinschneider in 1879 ; but these are not earlier 
than the 7th century. Portions of a liturgical 
papyrus-codex, assigned to the 9th cent., are in 
the Cambridge University Library, and there are 
a few fragments at Oxford and Vienna. Far 
earlier and more valuable than these is a fragment 
acquired in 1902 W Mr. W. L. Nash, and by him 
presented to the dambridge University Library. 
It is assigned on palseographical grounds to the 
2nd cent, after Christ, though the materials for 
comparison (consisting mainly of inscriptions) are 
very scanty. It contains the Ten Command- 
ments and the commencement of the Shema* 
(Dt 6^*^), in a text differing markedly from the 
Massoretic. The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 
Dt 5®’^^ than to Ex 20^’^^. The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. B and 
in Lk 18-*®. The ShenuP immediately follows the 
Decalogue, but has the introductory words, ' These 
are the statutes and the judgments which Moses 
commanded the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt,’ which appear 
in the LXX (and OL). So far as it goes, there- 
fore, this interesting fragment tends to support 
the theorj^ that the LXX not infrequently repre- 
sents a genuine pre - Massoretic Hebrew text. 
(S. A. Cook, PSD A XXV. 34, 1903). 

iv. Greek Papyri. — Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass of Greek papyri which 
have been brought to light, not many have any 
direct bearing on the Bible text or history. Never- 
theless, all lists speedilv become antiq^ted by the 
publication of fresh discoveries, following 

list is believed to be complete up to June 1903 : — 
A. Bihlkal texts * — 

1. (in 1^’®, in versions of LXX and Aquila. 

4th cent. Amherst Pap. 3c (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i.). 

2. Gii 14^ ; probably a quotation in a theo- 

logical treatise, since the text on the 
verso, in the same baud, is not biblical. 
3rd cent. Brit. Miis. I’ap. 212. 

3. Ex 19^* Dt 32®”^®. fith cent. Am- 

herst Papp. 191, 192 [qp. cit. pt. ii.). 

3a. 2S15®®-16\ 4th cent. StrassburgPap.911. 
Arvhiv.f Popyi'usforschvrg, ii. 227. 

4. Job 1=^-®^ 2*. 7th cent. Amherst Pap. 4 

(?6. pt. L). 

5. I’s 5®"^®. 5th or 6th cent- Amherst Pap. 5. 

6. Ps 10 (11) M8 (19)8 20 (2l)»-34 (35)8. 

7th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 37 (Tischen- 
dorf, Mon, Sac, ined., Nov. Coll. 1. 217). 

7. Pa 11 (12) '^-14 (15) Late 3rd cent. Brit. 

Mus. Pap. 230 (Kenyon, Facsimiles of 
Biblical MSS., pi. 1). 

8. Ps 39 (40)^8-40 (41)®. Berlin Museum 

(Blass, Zcitschr. f, dg. Sprache, 1881). 

9. Ps 107 (108) « 108 (109)1- 118(119)“»- 

i22.iL-7-m 135 (136)18-28 136 (137) i*«^ 137 
(138) 1-8 138 (139)2®-“ 139 (140) i-«- 1®-“ 140 
(141)1-®, ^ii;ii several additional small 
fragments. 7th cent, or later. Ambers* 
Papp. 6, 200 (Grenfell and Hunt, op, cit 
pts. L and ii.). 

* In addition to the papyri here enumerated, there are 
several biblical fragments in the Rainer collection at Henna 
and the Bibliothdque Nationale at Paris, as to which no pre rise 
details have yet been published. 
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10. Ca 1*^. 7th or 8th cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. 

Bibl. g. 1 (P) (Grenfell, Greek Papyri^ 
i. 7). 

11. Ib 38*“** Srd cent. Rainer Pap. 8024 

{Fvhrer dureh die Ausstellung^ 1894, No. 
536). 

12. £zk with Hezaplaric symbola. Srd 

cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. Biol. d. 4 (P) 
(Grenfell, Greek Papyri^ i 5). 

13. Zee 4-Mal 4. 7th cimt. (?) Heidelberg 

University Library (Specimen facs. in 
Times, Sept. 7» 1892; to be edited by 
Deissmann). 

14. Mt ii-»- 3rd cent. Pennsylvania 

Univ. Libraiy (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. 2). 

15. Lk 6« 5»-6^ 4th cent. Paris, 

Bibl. Nat. (Scheil, Mim. de la Miss, 
arch, frangaise au Caire, ix. ). 

16. Lk 7“-" 10^. 6th cent. Rainer Pap. 

8021 {Fiihrer, No. 539). 

17. Jn !»-»•»-« 3rd cent. Brit. 

Mub. Pap. 782 (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxy. 
Pap. iL 208). 

18. Ro 1^*^ 4th cent. Harvard University 

Library (t6. ii 209). 

19. ICo 6»-“ 71.4 .i#.14 5th cent. 

Uspensky Collection at Kiew. 

20. ICo l*-« 2« 3«-“*». 5th cent. St. 

Catherine’s, Sinai (Harris, Biblical Frag- 
ments from Mt. Sinai, No. 14). 

21. 2Th 1^2*. 4th or 5th cent. Berlin 

Mnsenm P. 5013. 

22. He 1^. 3rd or 4th cent. Amherst Pap. 

36 (GrenfeU and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, 
pt. L). 

B. Extra-canonical writings — 

23. Fragment from narrative of St. Peter’s 

denial, consisting of parts of seven lines. 
Srd cent. (?) Rainer Pap. (Bickell, Mitth. 
Erzh, Bainer, i. 52). 

24. Logia Jesu ; one leaf, containing seven 

sayings of our Lord, wdth remains of an 
eighth. The first (imperfect) agrees, so 
far as it goes, with Lk 6^ ; part of the 
sixth is nearly identical with Lk 4^ ; the 
seventh is an e^ansion of Mt 5'^; the 
rest are new’. Found at Oxyrhynchus. 
Srd cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. e. 7 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord). 

25. The Ascension of Isaiah, ch. 2. § 4-4. § 4 ; 

the only extant MS of any part of the 
work in the original Greek. 5th or 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 1 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i.). 

( Theoloaical works — 

26. Philo, rls 6 rCav Beiuv K\ripop6fios and irepl 

yeriaews *A/3A. Srd cent. Formerly at 
Gizeh, now in the Louvre (Scheil, M^m. 
de la Miss. arch, frangaise au Caire, 
tom. ix.). 

27. Hennas, Pastor, Sim. ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5. Srd 

cent. Berl. Mus. Pap. 5513 (Diels and 
Hamack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1891). 

28. Hennas, Pastor, Vis. i. 2-3, 12-13 ; Maud. 

xii. 1 ; Sim. ix. 2, 12, 17, 30 ; the last 
frai^ent contains a portion of the text 
hitherto known only in translations. 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 190 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

20. Tract on prophecy, including q^uotation 
from Hermas, mand. xi. 9. Hamack 
snggesto that it may be part of the work 
of Melito repl irpo<fnjTeLas. 3rd-4th cent. 
Oxyrhynchus Pap. 5 (Grenfell and Hunt). 
^ 30 Fragment on the nigher and lower soul ; 
according to Hamack, from a Gnostio 


work of the Valentinian school. 3rd- 
4th cent. Oxyrhynchus Pap. 4 (ib.). 

31. Theological fragment of uncertain char 

acter. 3rd cent. Oxy. Pap. 210 (ib.). 

32. Early Christian hymn, in irregular metre. 

4th cent. Amherst Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

32a. Admonitions, perhaps logia, very frag- 
mentary. 4th cent. Strassburg Pap. 
1017. Archiv. f. Papyrusforschung, li. 
217. 

33. Basil, Epp. v. 77 E, vi. 79 B, ccxciiL 

432 B, cl. 239 C, ii. 72 A. 5th cent. (?) 
Berlin Museum (Philologns, 1884). 

34. Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses ; extract^ 

5th cent. Berlin Museum (Blass, Zeit^ 
schr.f. dg. Sprache, 1880). 

35. Cyril of Alexandria, de Adorations, p. 

242 E-250 D, 286 B. 6th or 7th cent. 
In private hands (Bernard, Royal Irish 
Acad. xxix. pt. 18). 

36. Prayer to our Lord for deliverance from 

siclcness and evil spirits, including ele- 
ments of a creed ; regarded by its iii-st 
editor as drawn ^om the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, but without adequate grounds. 
4m-5th cent. Gizeh Pap. 10263 (Jacoby, 
Ein neues Evangelienfragment, Strass- 
burg, 1900). 

37. Fragments of lives of SS. Abraham and 

Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704 - 86if 
(Wessely, Wiener Studien, 1889). 

38-44. Unidentified fragments of theol^cal 
worka 5th-7th cent. Amherst npp. 
194-199, 201 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

45-48. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit, Mus. Papp. 
cxiii. 12a-e, 13 (Kenyon, Catal. of Greek 
P^yri, vol. i.). 

49-51. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit Mus. Papp. 
455, 462, 464 (ib. vol. ii.). 

52. Ditto. 6th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 873 

(Catal. of Additions to Dept, of MSS in 
British museum, 1894-99). 

53. Hymn or incantation in Christian terma 
' 7th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 1029 verso 

(unpubl.). 

54. Prayer. 7th cent. Brit. Mua Pap. 1176 

(unpubl.). 

55. Unidentified theological fragment Berlin 

Mu'!»eum. (Blass, Zeitschr. f, dg. Spt'ache, 
1881). 

56. Liturgical fragments, aiiparently choir 

slips. 7th-8th cent. Amherst Pap. 9 
(Grenfell and Hunt). 

57. Fragments of a Hebrew’ - Greek Onoma- 

sficon Sacrum. Heidelberg Uniyer‘<ity 
Library (Deissmann, Encya. Biblicn, iii. 
3560). 

D. Documents illustrative (f Church history^ 
58-60. Reports of appeals by Jews beam by 
the Roman emperors (Claudius and 
Trajan). Berl. Pap. 7il8 (Gr. Urk. 
511), Paris Pap. 68 + Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
Berl. Pap. 8111 (Gr. Urk. 341). See 
Wilcken, Hermes, xxx. 485 if.; Bauer, 
Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, i. 29, who 
compares these documents to the early 
Christian Acta martyrum. 

61, 62. Libelli, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian persecution, A.D. 250. 
Berl. Pap. 7297 (Gr. Urk. 287) and Rainer 
Pap. (Krebs, Sitzungsb. d. k. Akad. zu 
Berlin, 1803, No. 48 ; Wessely, Anzeiger 
d. k. k. Akad. in Wien, 8rd Jan. 1894). 
68. Letter from a Church dignitary in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Fayum, 
containing references to Maximus (bishoy 
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of Alexandria, A.D. 264>282) and his snc- 
cessor Tbeonas. Amherst Pap. 3a (Gren- 
fell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i. ; 
Hamack, Sitzungsb. d. BerL Akad.^ Nov. 
1, 1900). 

64. Letter from the presbyter Psenosiris to 

the presbyter A^llo with regard to a 
woman sent to the Great Oasis by the 
refect of E^pt (perhaps a Christian 
anished durmc the persecution of Dio- 
cletian). Brit Mua Pap. 713 (Grenfell 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ii p. 115; 
Deissiiiann, The Epistle of Psenosiris), 

65. Inventory of furniture of a Christian church 

in the village of Ibion (in the Fayum). 
5th-6th cent Bodl. MS. Gr. th. d. 2 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, on. cit. p. 160). 

66. Festal letter from a Patriarch of Alex- 

andria to his clergy. Probably A.D. 577. 
Brit Mus. Pap. 7^ (i5. p. 163). 

67. Rescrmt from the emperors Theodosius IL 

and Yalentinian ill. to Apion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reference is 
made to churches on the island of Philae. 
A.D. 425-450. Leyden Pap. Z (Wilcken, 
Archiv/ur Papyrusforschutig, i 396 IF. ). 

6S. Christian amulet, including the Lord’s 
Prayer. 6th cent Papyrus found at 
Heracleopolis in 1899, but since burnt 
(i5. p. 429 f!‘. , where references are given 
to other amulets). 

▼. Value op the PAPYEi.--The direct value to 
biblical science of the papyri above enumerated 
can be brie6y estimated. The earlier biblical 
fragments (those of the 4th cent, or earlier) are 
too few and too small to be of much textual 
importance ; but so far as they go their evidence 
in the NT supports the now dominant textual 
theorj" associated with the names of Westcott and 
Hort. They range themselves with the Codices 
KB and their allies, thus supporting not merely the 
type of text which WH have shown to be earlier 
than the Textus Receptus, but that particular form 
of it ( WH’s ‘ Neutral^) which there is good reason 
to associate with Egypt. In the OT nearly all the 
papyrus fragments yet discovered are later than 
the great vellum uncials, and throw no new light 
on the textual problems of the LXX ; but No. 12 
is noticeable as containing a Hexaplario text, ^vith 
the earliest extant specimens of the symbols used 
by Origen. Outside the range of the canonical 
books, the Vienna fragment (No. 23) is too small 
to adniit of any secure deductions ; but the * Logia’ 
papyrus is exceptionally interesting, though there 
IS no evidence to establish either the immediate 
source of its contents or the amount of authenticity 
which can be allowed to them. The * Ascension of 
Isaiah’ MS is also of considerable value as the 
only extant witness to the Greek text of the work ; 
and the same may be said, to a less degree, of the 
Hermas fragments (No. 28). The other theological 
papyri do not amount to very much. 

The neater part, however, of the value of the 
papyri lies in another direction, and arises from 
the light which tli^ throw on the drcumstances 
under which the LxX and the NT were written 
and circulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 
Chnstianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 
foregoing list ; but the indirect evidence is greater, 
both in bulk and in Importance. In the Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period we have a mass of 
documents, literary and non-literary, written in 
the very 'country in which the LXX was produced 
and at the very same time, and showing us both 
how Irnks were written at that time and what 
\ianner of Greek was spoken by the foreign resi- 


dents in Egypt. Similarly, in tlie papyri of the 
early Roman period, from the 1st to the 4th cent., 
ure nave exainjiles of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 
NT books, and illustrating the methods of bc^k 
production and book circulation before the adop- 
tion of vellum and the date of the great vellum 
uncials which are the foundation of our textual 
knowledge. The results can 1^ indicated only 
in outline within the limits of this article. 

(a) Linguistic. — Previous to the great discoveries 
of papyri, it was usual to treat biblical Greek as 
a thing apart, due to a combination of Hebrew 
influences with the common Greek dialect, which 
operated only in Hellenistic (Jewish-Greek) circles. 
There is, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idioms naturally in- 
fluenced the translators of the LXX, and acquaint- 
ance with the LXX naturally affected the style of 
the writers of the NT ; but it is a view 'which re- 
quires modification. The papyri show us the dia- 
lect of Greek Egypt in many forms, — the language 
of the Government official, of the educated private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 
peasantry in the villages ; and in many of them, 
which cannot be suspect^ of being subject to 
Jewish influences, we find words and phrases 
previously known only in the LXX or the NT. 
Thus the * instrument^ * use of the preposition ir 
by St. Paul in 1 Co 4^^ (^ l>dgS(fi ^\0u irpds bpas) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hebraism ; yet an 
exact parallel to it occurs in a group of j^titions 
from a village in the Fayum (Tebtunis Papp. 16^^ 
4P 45^^ 46“ 47**' ** 48*® Mappeiovs ai/v dWois irXeLotn iw 
pja.xo-ipo.it trapayipopirov, iireXOCdv Avjcot ffby dXXocf 
StXois, jc.t.X.). Another papyrus from the same 
neighbourhood (^*“) contains the expression iirt~ 
gaXCj/y th^ sense ' he turned to * and 

blocked up’ (a canal), which may be compared 
'^'ith the obscure use of the same pai^ciple in Mk 
14” Kai ivi^a\u>v ^KXatev. Prof. A. Deissmann, who, 
if not the first to notice this topic of interest in the 
papyri, was the first to develop it at length, has 
mven the following list of words occurring in the 
LXX or NT, the use of which is elucidated or con- 
firmed by the papyri ; — 

dyyapevia, ddeXtpos (of members of religious com- 
munities), d5o\os, dSdrifO-is, dKardypwffrot, dpje.Ta.vlnrroSf 
draijtdXavTOt, dvrCKipiirTtap, &yTL\7ip.\kis, dwixu, dpseros, 
dpxt-<rwpaTO<f>v\a^, dirirdto/jicu, d^eais {iddruv), ew 

dtpitrei (but here D. ’s explanation cannot be accepted, 
the phrase meaning land not held directly of the 
king), /3aorTdf(W, j3e/3aiWis, yirijpa, yayyii^a, ypapfta- 
revs, ypdtpw (y^ypairrai), diddcxps, Siaxovu, diupi'^, 
SoKtpios, idy { = dy), €ip.i^y, iXaidty, ( = dat. commodi), 
dvra^ittOTTjj, fyrev^is, iytbirioy, ipyodiuicHit, re- 

quest), iaBriais, eiflXaros, dcpAXiov, KaOapbs dwd, sard- 
spipsL, Kvpiasbs, XeiTovpyla, XispAta, Xlif/ ( = 'U'est, which 
is normal in the papyri), Xoycla, p.€Td kcU (or irby gai), 
pxKpbt (=iunior), y€iHl>vTos, vopos (=nome, the terri- 
torial division of Egypt), 6yopa (in such phrases as 
dyrev^is els rb roO 6yo/ia), dtfteiX^, brj/diyioy, 

•wapddturot, xapeirLdripos, irdpecis, Traaro^pioy, ireptSe- 
^loy, irepiirracLS, irepiTepyea-Sai (but D.’s interpretation 
of darjfMs QA=dTrtpiT€pjyftTos is untenable), dxd n-ipva-i, 
tr^vs (genitive TrpdypM (x^ty, irpdK- 

Tiap, irpecgdrepos (designating an official), irpbBeais 
{dprwy), xpoifyftTTit, -rvppdicrjs, ciTopArpioy, irKev^bXa^, 
ffpjcpdy divot, rovddpioy, avyytrbt (as court- title), crv^c- 
PotjXiov, ffuvixof, (rif>payltto, atj^vplt, cupui ( = dave), 
Tbpyprit, vlbs BeoO (used as title of Augustus), iiro- 
l^iov ( = ass), inroirdStov, <plXos (as court- tiue), x^poyp-o., 
Xeipbypo.<pov, x^pitoi^i- 

In addition to the light thus thrown on the 

* mifrht also be taken to mean ‘ heaping up (earth) 

but the construction without on object would be straage, and 
the expression somewhat tautological, since pyvixptn* alone 
would ^ve the same senw. 
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vocabulary of the Greek Bible, the papyri furnish 
evidence with regard to the orthography and the 
grammatical forms in use in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt ; but on these topics it is impossible to say 
much until the work of classifying the materials 
provided by the papyri has proceeded further than 

13 at present the case. A beginning of the ap- 
plication of the material to biblical study has 
oeen made by A. Thumb {Die sprachgeschiefitliche 
Stellung des hihlischen Griechisch). 

{h) Historical, — On the historical side, the papyri 
provide a mass of information with regard to the 
usages, official and private, of Egypt under Ptole- 
maic and Roman rule, which from time to time 
throws light on the biblical narrative. We have 
letters witli which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fellow-Christians ; some of them re- 
calling, by the number of salutations Avith which 
they conclude, the terminations of the Epistles to 
the Romans or Colossians {e,g, Brit. Mus. Pap. 
404) ; others, in which a large autograph signature 
closes a letter written by a scribe, illustrating St. 
Paul’s expressions in Gal 6“ {e,g, Brit. Mus. Papp. 
311, 413). We have official, legal, and busine'^s 
formulae in large numbers, including, for example, 
reports from one magistrate to another, similar to 
that sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23®*^, 
where it may be observeci that the doubtful word 
of salutation, ippucro, in v.“, which is omitted by 
the best MSS, is decisively condemned by Egyptian 
usage, which admitted the use of this phrase only 
in letters addres-^ed to an inferior). We have 
records of trials before magistrates, including 
brief summaries of the speeches of counsel, which 
recall the report of the speech of Tertullus in 
Ac 242ff-. The double name of St. Paul (SaOXos 6 
Kal IlaOXof) ceases to lie remarkable or to cause any 
difficulty, when we find in the Egyptian census- 
lists scores of such double names, showing that it 
was customary for the natives of Oriental pro- 
vinces to assume a Greek or Roman name in 
addition to that which they had among their own 
people ie,g, ^Hpi^dris 6 xal llerei'e^p^s, *l<ri5upos 6 sal 
llavas, ic.T.X.). The same census-records throw an 
interesting light on the census of Quirinius recorded 
in Lk 2“. They prove that a census was held every 

14 years in Egypt under Roman rule, at least as far 
back as A.D. ^ ; while at the same time all the ex- 
tant indications tend to show that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard these facts as having some bearing 
on the statement in Luke ; but the only attempt to 
work out the problem in detail is that of Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay ( Was Christ horn at Bethlehem ? 1898, 
p. 131 ff.). A.D. 5-6 (the Egyptian year beginning 
on Aug. 29), the date of the unquestioned governor- 
ship of Quirinius, is one of the census-years : B.C. 
KMJ, the natural date for the immediately pre- 
ceding census, is too early for the Nativity ; out 
Ramsay argues that the special circumstances of 
Judaea under Herod’s rule would account for the 
census having been held a few years later in that 
province — probably in B.C. 6. Complete evidence 
on the suoject is not yet forthcoming; but the 
instance is suggestive of the way in which the 
papyri may elucidate the chronology of the NT.* 

(c) Textual, — et another branch of biblical study 
which is illustrated bv the papyri is that of the 
history of the text. Tney furnish us with number- 
less examples of Greek writing of the period in 
which the LXX and NT were produced, and enable 
us to resize the conditions under which books cir- 
culated in the early ages of the Christian Church ; 
and thereby they suggest a natural explanation of 
the genesis, at a very early date, of the divergent 

may also assist Patriitic chronologfy; e.g. Justin’s 
Apolcgy is fixed to a point shortly after A.D. 160 bv the men- 
tion of the prefect Munatius Felix in Brit. Mus. Pap. '858. I 


types of text which we find already established 
the time that our most ancient vellum codices were 
written. This topic has, however, been already 
dealt with (see ai*t. Writing in vol. iv. pp. 951, 
952), and need not be reconsidered liere. 

vi. Coptic Papyri.*— The importance of the 
Coptic versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual criticism is well known (see vol. i. p. 672) ; 
but, as in the case of Cireek MSS, the m^ority of 
the Coptic biblical MSS are on vellum. Only one 
Bohairic papyrus (a number of small fragments of 
a Psiilter of the 10th cent., divided lietM'eeu the 
British Museum and the Rylands Library) is in 
existence ; all the rest are in the Sahidic or Sliddle 
Egyptian dialects. With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, to be named below, the biblical papyri 
hitlerto discovered are small and unimportant 
fragments. On the other hand, Coptic papyri 
have proved unexpectedly valuable in respect of 
a|)ocryphal writings (some orthodox and others 
heretical) which were hitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and in a few quotations ; while they 
also include a considerable number of Patristic 
texts and a very large quantity of documents bear- 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical life in Upper 
Egypt. Catalogues of these papyri are, however, 
still almost wholly wanting, so that no complete 
lists (‘an be given : the following are the most 
notable individual MSS of which the existence has 
yet been notified : — 

1. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5(XK) ; a large and com- 
plete C(xlex, containing the entire Psalter in the 
Sahidic dialect. Prob. 7th cent. Edited by E. 

A. W. Budge {The earliest known Coptic Psalter^ 
London, 1898). Its text agrees markedly with 
that of the largest Greek papyrus Psalter (No. 6, 
aliove). 

2. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5984 ; part of a very large 
codex, containing considerable portions of the 
Sapiential books (Prov., Ecclea., Song, Wisdoiu, 
Sirach), with one small fragment of Job, in 
Sahidic. Portions of the Song, Wisdom, and 
Sirach are wholly new’, and in the other books 
the text sometimes dill'ers from that published. 
Prob. 7th cent. Descrilnid in the forthcoming 
catalogue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum, 
by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

*3. Sixteen leaves (apparently out of an original 
32) of a xjapyrus book at Cairo, containing a nar- 
rative of the Resurrection and conversations be- 
tw’een our Lord and the disciples. It appears to 
purport to be a document issued by the A]K>stlea 
to the Church in general, for its information. It 1 
is orthodox in teaching, and directed against 
the early Gnostics, Cerinthus (MS Kdpivdos) and 
Simon l>eing mentioned by name. The MS may 
be assigned to the 4th or 5th cent., the w'ork itself 
to the first half of the 2nd cent. Described by 
C. Schmidt [Sitzungsh. d, Berl. Akad, 1895, p. 
705 tl’. ), but not yet published. 

4. Papyrus at Heidelberg, containing the Acta 
Pauli in Sahidic, and showing that (1) the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, (2) the apocryphal correspondence 
between I’aul and the Corintfiians, (3) the Mar- 
tyrium Pauli^ all hitherto generally regarded ns 
independent works (but cf. opinions quoted by 
Harnack, Altchrist, Litteratur, L 128 if.), are 
really parts of this early and popular romance, 
w'hich for a time circulated with the canonical 
books. Prob. 7th cent. Described by C. Schmidt 
{Heue Heidelherqer Jahrhucher, vii. 21711'., 1897), 
but not yet published. 

5. Twenty-two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
and partly at Paris, in Akhmimic dialept, con- 
taining (a) an anonymotis vision of Heaven and 
Hell, imperfect at the beginning and perhaps at 

* For information with refi^rd to this section the present 
writer is much indebted to Mr. W. £. Crum 
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the end ; (6) prophecies of the history of the world 
and the coming of Antichrist and Messiah, entitled 
‘ Apo^ypse of Elias.* A Sahidic papyrus at Paris 
contains six leaves of the latter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing the Akhmimic MS, to- 
gether with one leaf of the Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aniah. The Akh. MS is assigned to the 4th-5th 
cent., the Sah. to the 5th (the published facsimiles 
wonld perhaps rather suggest tlie 4th cent, for the 
former and the end of the 5th for the latter). Pub- 
lished by Steindortf {Textc u, Unters., N. F. ii 3a, 
1899). 

6. Papyrus at Strassburg, containing two muti- 
lated leaves of an apocryphal Gospel in Sahidic, 
wliich, however, there is no reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the Gosjiel according to 
the Egj^ptians. The narrative appears to relate 
to the period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 5th-6th cent., I 
but there seems n(» reason to place the composition | 
of the Gospel earii(;r than the 3rd cent. Published 
by A. Jacoby {Em neuea Emm fjdicn fragment^ 
Strassburg, 1900). 

7. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Gcata PUaf.i 
or Gospel of Nicodemus in Sahidic, of which Greek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
¥. Rossi {IPapiri Copti del Musio Egizio di Torino^ 
1887). 

8. Papyrus at Berlin, containing (a) the Emn- 
grlnint jlarup (also called the Apftknjphon Johan- 
nw), (6) ^o(pia ’liytroD XpwroO, (c) Ilp^ts Ilerpou, in 
Sahidic. Prob. 5th cent. The Evangeliuni Marim 
is quoted (without title) by Ireiiseus (i. 29) as a 
Gnostic work, and is consequently earlier than 
circ, 185. This discover}’ is especially interesting 
as enabling us to test the accuracy with which 
Irenapus represents his opponents views. De- 
scribed by 0. Schmidt {Sitz^ingsb. d, Perl. Akad, 
189(i, p. 839 fl'. ) ; the llpa^is lUrpov has recently been 
imbliNlied by him ( u. Utiters., N. F. ix. 1, 1902), 
out the other treatises have not yet appeared. 

9. Bruce Gnostic Papyrus, at Oxford, contain- 
ing (a) the two ‘ books of Jeu,* a work akin to the 
Pi'iti,<t Sophirt, but earlier in date, belonging prob- 
ably to the first half of the 3rd cent. ; {b) an un- 
named work, somewhat earlier still, being assigned 
by Schmidt to the end of the 2nd cent. Both are 
in S.ahidic dialect. According to Schmidt, the first 
belongs to the Severian type of Gnosticism ; the 
second to the kindred, but not identical, Sethite- 
Archontican type. Edited by C, Schmidt 

Bd. viii. 1892). 

10. Papyrus at St. Petersburg, containing frag- 
ments of apociyphal Acts of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Bartholomew, Philip, and Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhmimic. Edited by O. von Lemm 
{Bull, de VAead, Imp. des Sciences de St. Peters- 
burg^ nouv. s6r. 1, No. 4, 1890). 

11. Papyrus at Leyden, containing (a) a magical 
prayer and exorcism attributed to St. Gregory ; 
(6) the correspondence of Christ and Abgar, in 
Sahidic. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser {Man%%scrits 
Copies du Mus6e d'Antiquitis d LcidCy 1897, p. 
441 If.). 

12. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5001, a large and com- 
plete codex of 174 leaves, containing ten Patristic 
homilies, in Sahidic. Described in Crum*s cata- 
logue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum. 

13. Brit. Mus. Pap. 36, containing the Canons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidic. Describe by Crum, 
op. cit. , and to be edited by him shortly in the 
publications of the Text and Translation Society. 

14. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Life of 
Athanasius and records of the Council of Nicma. 
Edited by F. Rossi (/ Papiri Coptic 1884). 

15. Legends of saints, homilies, etc., in papyri, 
at Turin, ^ited by Rossi, op. cit. (1885-1892). 

The numerous papyri (mostly small) contain- 


ing letters and other documents which illustrate 
ecclesiastical life in Egypt, fail outside the scope 
of this article. 

Litb&aturb.— 'K enyon, PcUasngra/fhy qf Greek Papyri, 1899, 
ch. i.; the annual Archceological Reports of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, including sections on ancient, Gneco-K^an, 
and Christian E^ypt (from 1893) ; F. Viereck, * Bericht uber die 
altere Papymslitteratur ’ [before 1877] and *Die Papvruslit- 
terator von den 70V Jabren bis 1898’ (in Jahresb. «L a. Fort- 
tchriUe d. clou. AUertumwitseruehaft, vols. 98 and 10^; 
Seymour de Ricci, * Bulletin Papyrologique ’ in the Benue au 
Btudee Greequee (intermittently from 1901) ; Arehiv fdr Papy- 
rwfortehung. edited by Wilcken (from 190U) ; Deissmann, Bibel- 
atudien (1895) and Neue Bibelstudien (1897), with Eng. tr. of 
both series by A. Grieve (Bible Studi** 1901); Moulton, 
'Grammatical Notes from the Papyri,* in 'Jkuncal Beview^ 
XV. 81, 434, Bxpositftr^ Apr. 1901 and Feb. 1903 ; the principal 

S iibhcations of papyri (Ecrvpt Ehcploiation Fund, British 
[useum, Berlin Museum, Rainer collection at Vienna, Lord 
Aiiiherst’s collection, eto.); and works cited in the course of 
this article. -p. G. KeNYON. 

WAGES.--The usual OT term for * wages * is i;;? 
sdkhdr ; less frequently the cognate maskdreth, 
and n^v 5 ullah. ^ethnan is the reward paid 
to a prostitute. As wages are the price paid or the 
rew’ard given for labour, Tnij mehtr, * price,’ may 
sometimes * be translated ‘ wages ’ or ‘ nire ’ ; and 
conversely the terms for 'w’ages* are sometimes 
translated * reward. ’ f The usual NT term is fitaSos, 
misthos. The term d\l/dl)VLov, opsOnion, is translated 
‘wages* in Lk (of soldiers), Ro 6® (‘the wages 
of sin is death’), and 2 Co 11®. According to 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 6®, 6\l/ibvtor ‘ =(1) “provi- 
sion-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind 
given to "troops ” ; (2) in a more general sense, 
“ wages.” * It is used in the Apocrypha of wages 
paid to soldiers, t 

(A) Old Testament. — There are only a few re- 
ferences to wages in the Old Testament, "because in 
Israel, as in the ancient world generally, most work 
>vas done either by members of the family or by 
slaves. W e may, however, take ‘ wages * in a broad 
sense as the price of labour without regard to the 
status of the labourer. From this point of view 
we may consider w’ages as paid to five classes : (i. ) 
the fanner and his family living chiefly on the 
actual produce of their w^ork ; (ii.) relations outside 
the family in its narrow modem sense ; (ill.) slaves ; 
(iv.) priests, soldiers, hired labourers, etc., giving 
all their time to a master ; (v.) craftsmen, smiths, 
carpenters, etc., w’orking for difi’erent customers. 
It may be as w’ell to say at once that the available 
data are extremely meagre, so that only general 
statements are possible. 

i. A farming family living chiefly by its own 
labour on its owm land depended for the return 
for its labour on its industry, the fertility of the 
land, and the stage of development of amculture. 
These, of course, varied : for the general condition 
of things, see Agriculture (in vol. i.), Palestine 
(in vol. iii.), etc. But the accounts w’hich we have 
of the families of Saul and of Jesse of Bethlehem 
suggest that in earlier times the yeomen-farmers, 
as we should call them, obtained a good return for 
their labour. Tiie prophets of the 8th cent. (Is 3^^ 
6® 1(P, Am 2®-® 3®* 5«- 1®) and the Book of Nehe- 

miah (ch. 5) show' that towards the close of the 
monarchy, and after the Return, the small farmers 
were burdened w’ith various charges, § taxes, usury, 
etc., and hardly made a livelihood. 

ii. Remuneration of dependents. — There were 
often associated with the actual family, more 
distant relations and other de^ndents. These 
shared the work and the life of the family, prob- 
ably, as a rule, on no fixed terms, but receiving, 
as we should say, board and lodging ; living * ai 

* e.g. Mic SU. t e.g. Ru 2H 

1 1 Mac 328 1432^ and (apparently) 1 Es 4^6. 

I This is rather an inference for the period of the dow of tin 
monaiobjr. 
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one of the family/ but often with inferior comfort 
and less consideration. Thus the * poor relation ’ 
w’ould be provided for ; and ‘ the poor witliin thy 
gates and the Levite/ who are so often commended 
to the charity of the pious Israelite (£x 23^^, Dt 
12i«. 157 . would no doubt be expected to 

render some service to their benefactors. Thus 
Moses kept the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro 
(Ex 3^) ; and Jacob, at the beginning of his sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
lodging (Gn 29^°). The sequel (cf. § iv.) shows tliat 
de^ndents might also become hired servants at 
fixed wages. 

iii. Remuneration ofdaves, — Their remuneration, 
like that of the previous class, consisted of *all 
found,’ and varied according to the circumstances, 
character, and goodwill of the master. We should 
gather that the slaves were well treated, as is 
commonly the case in the Elast. See also art. 
Servant in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages of hirelings in contimioLl efinploymenJt, 
— The class of whom we read most are the priests ; 
their wages in earlier times consisted of a share of 
the sacrihces, and of freewill oflerings. Probably, 
as a rule, either a priest had land as a fiunily in- 
heritance, or the sanctuary held land. Some pnesta 
received a stipend from the owners of a private or 
tribal sanctuary. Moses’ grandson was hired 
Micah of Ephraim to be priest of his sanctuaiy 
for a yearly salary of 10 pieces of silver (shekels), 
a suit of clothes, and his board and lodging (Jg 
1710. 12 j doubt tills was fairly liberal ; yet when 
the Danites invited him to go with them *■ he was 

J deased ’ {Polychrome Bihle\ probably expecting a 
arger income. Thus he became priest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very large ideas as to the proper 
revenues of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized ; see art. Priests and Levites 
(in vol. iv.), §8f, § 10 b* 

In early times there were no professional soldiers ; 
probably the leader or the king may have made 
some contribution of ]3^ovi^ions or arms to the levy 
engaged in actual warfare. The chief w^age of the 
soldier wm plunder. The bodyguard, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the forces of horsemen and 
ohariotB must have received some regular pay and 
have been provided with fodder and stabling, board 
and lodging (1 K 4*”“). In 2 Ch 25® Amaziah hires 
100,000 mercenaries for 100 talents of silver ; the 
hiring would be for a single campaign, which might 
perhaps last a month. The wages of a successful 
soldier would be augmented by royal gifts, as in 
the case of David (1 S 17“), and grants of land. 
Thus we read in 1 S 8^"’ * The king will take your 
fields, and vineyards, and oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your grain, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants.’ 

^ Little is said about the pay of other classes of 
hirelings. Jacob purchased a wife by seven years’ 
service (Gn 29'®), and of course had *all found’ 
during the period ; afterwards he was paid by a 
portion of tne increase of the flock (3(P*®^’) ; bat 
we do not know the normal price of wives ; it 
probably depended on the eagerness of the wonld- 
oe son-in-law. 

The hireling is not referred to in the JE legisla- 
tion (Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wages was rare 
in e^ly times. It incroased with the growth of 
civilization. The hirelings were sufficiency numer- 
ous to be the subject of ordinances in the later 
codes, Dt 24“ Lv 22“ (H), Ex 12«(P). The pay- 
ment of wages would be increased by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Lv to minimize slavery 

amongst the Jews. The hiring seems to have 


been at the mercy of his employers as to the 
amount of his w'ages, and even as to getting them 
paid at all. Lal^n changed Jacobi wages ten 
times (Gn 3P). Both the Prophets and the Law 
intervene on behalf of tlie wage-earner (Dt 24“, 
Jer 22“, Mai 3®) ; he w’a^ to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end or each day (Dt 
24“, Lv 19“, Job 7"), but Lv 25®® refers to a ‘ servant 
hired year by year.’ The hireling was considered 
inferior in iiulustry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 15“ * to the double of the hire of a hireling 
hath he served thee.’ In the earlier periods of 
Israelite histoij, when almost every family had 
its own land, it would be the exceptionally poor 
* ne'er-do-well * who w’as on bad terms with his kin, 
or the foreigner, that hired himself into service. 
Dt 24“ si>eakB of the hireling as ‘ poor and needy 
... of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ Natur- 
ally the connexion of the hireling with the familj» 
was less close than that of the slave ; he has no 
share in the family 8acra\ he may not eat the 
passover (Ex 12-'® [Pj) ; nor may the hired servant 
of a priest eat the holy food (Lv 22“). When w e 
consider these facts, together with the control of 
the labour market by t lie employer, and the full 
advantage which the latter took of the situation, 
we may be sure tliat the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The description of the inferable comlition of the 
working classes in Job 24^"“ w’ill refer to hired 
servants. In tlie case of the corvee, or compulsory 
service for public works, no wages w ere paid be- 
j'ond food and lodging. The corvee was used by 
Solomon to build the temple (1 Iv 5“ 12*), and 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 22“). 

V. Wages for ocvasional jneres of work. — Pro- 

S hets, priests, judges, etc., received payment under 
ifierent names for the occasional ser^uces rendered 
by them to their clients (Mic 3"). These payments 
or fees were variously known as gifts, share.s of 
victims (cf. above), or even bribes. Tlie gifts or 
bribes varied with the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the giver, and the standing of the 
recipient. Saul coii-^iilered that Samuel w'ould 
accept a quarter of a shekel as a sufficient fee for 
information about his lost asses (1 S 9®). Jeroboam's 
wife going to Ahijali, disguised as an ordinal}' 
w’omaii, took him ' ten loaves, and cracknels, and 
a cru-se of honey ’(IK 14*). But the princes who 
consulted Josepn (Gn 41®^**), Balaam (Nu 22'^), and 
Daniel (Dn 2® 5“), made them munificent oilers of 
wealth, power, ami honour. 

There are references to various kinds of crafts- 
men who must have w'orked ‘ by the job’ so to 
speak, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how' they were paid. Judah's payment 
of a kid to Tamar (Gn 38'*) may be mentioned 
here. 

Code of Hammuro&t.— This code, which is dated about B.a 
2285-2242 (Johns), includes pru> isions as to tlie fees to be paid 
to doctors and builders; and as to the \^es of boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, brickniakers, tailors, 
stonecutters, and carpenters ; and as to the hire of oxen, cows, 
waggons, and boats. If a doctor performs for a noble a suo- 
cessful opeiation for a wound or an abscess in the eye, be 
receives ten shekels of silver ; if for a poor man, five ; if for a 
slave, two. But if the noble dies or loses his eye, the doctor's 
hands are cut off; in the case of a slave, the doctor replaces 
him if he dies ; pays half his price if he loses his eye. For 
minor operations, the doctor receives five, three, or two shekels, 
according to the rank of his patient A oow- or sheepKioetor 
receives one-sixth of a diekel of silver tor a cure, and pays the 
owner a quarter of the animal’s value if it dies. A builder is to 
be paid in proportion to tlie size of the house ; and if it collaiises 
through faulty construction and the owner is killed, the builder 
is to be put to death ; if other damage is caused, suitable com- 
pensation is to be paid. 

Oxen, boatmen, reapers, threshers, and shepherds were hired 
for the year; the hire for the ox being 4 gur* of com, of a 
boatman or thresher 0, of a reaper or shepherd 8. 

There were also hirings by the day, as follows : (a) reckoned 


* Worth, according to Johns, a shekel of silver per gur. 
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In ito * nf com ; for Ihreshinsf, ox 20, ass 10, calf 1 ; oxen, 
wai^r^fon, and driver, isd ; or wa^on, 40 ; (6) reckoned in 4s f of 
tiil\ ('r ; boat, 8 ; cariieiiter, 4 ; tailor, brickniaker, or stonecutter, 
5 ; labourer, for first five months of the year, 0 ; for the last 
seven montu, 6. A frei|:fht boat to carry 60 jriM* of com could 
lie hired for one^ixth of a shekel a day. 

In this code many regulations are laid down as to slaves; 
little is said as to their treatment or the provision made for 
their maintenance, but we may conclude that thev were treated 
with the comparative humanity and consideration usually ac> 
rorded to tiicm in the ancient East. For instance, the code 
implies that a master would be willing to pay two shekels, or 
the equivalent of three months’ wages to a uepherd, for the 
cure of a slave. Moreover, if a slave married a free woman, the 
children were free. 

It will be noticed that wages, as in mediwval codes, are fixed 
by law. We may surmise, from the analogy of the Middle Ages, 
that these regulations were made in the interests of the em- 
plovers ; and that, practically, the rates fixed were a minimum, 
and that higher w^es were often paid. 

{B) The Apocrypha amd the New Testa- 
ment. — The references to wages in the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament are still comparatively 
few, and do not suggest that any very important 
changes had taken ])lace. 

i. The fariw^rs, etc., profited by the order main- 
tained by the Roman government and the Herods, 
but probably this advantage was more than counter* 
balanced by the weight of taxation and the fraudu- 
lent extortions of the publicans. 

ii. Dependents^ j>oor relations, etc., probably 
Mere very much in the same position as of old. 

iii. Slaves M*ere still well treated in the East, and 
fairly well Avhen serving in the households of Greeks 
or even Koiuans, but the provision made for slaves 
working in factories or on lar"e farms, or manning 
f>iii])s.\vas often scanty and sormd. Cl art. Servant 
in >ol. iv. 

iv. Waaes paid for continuous service. — In To 6^^ 
tlie angel Raphael, professing himself to be a 
member of a distinguished Jewish family akin to 
Tobit, is hired by the latter as travelfing oom- 
])aiiion to his son, and subsequently sent to collect 
a large debt ; so that hired servants were sometimes 
jiJaced in positions of trust. Raphaers wages were 
to be a drachma a day and *all found,* >vith the 
promise of a lionus at the end of the engagement 
if he gave satisfaction. Similarly, the labourers in 
tlie vineyard (Mt 20) received &denarion or denarius, 
M hose value * was the same as that of * the drachma 
‘in ordinary transactions* (art. Money in vol. iii. 
p. 428’ ). l^he shekel contained rather more silver 
than a half-crown, and the denarius about as 
much silver as a shilling; probably, too, the 
labourers received food. The niere statement of 
tlie M'eight of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real wages ; and to a large extent our data 
rather serve to lix the value of silver than the 
real wages of labour. If we may reckon the price 
of M'heat in NT times at from 16s. to £1 a 
quarter, a denarius or drachitui, alioiit 9^d. a 
(lay, with food, would be very roughly’ equivalent 
to the present wages of a London char%voman, 
about 23. a daj' M'ith food, wheat being about 29s. 
a quarter. 

We are toldj that before the time of Julius 
Csesar a foot-soldier was imid ^ of a denarius a 
day, a centurion a horse-soldier a denarius; 
that these wages were doubled by Julius Ciesar, 
and further increased by Augustus, and aspiin by 
Doniitian. The Prsetorian guards received double 

•"Ihere are various references to the payment of 
wages and the services of wage-earners. Sir 7*® 
speaks of the ‘ hireling Mdio giveth thee hi.s life * 
(marg. 'soul *). On the other hand, we are bidden 
(Sir 37“) not ‘ to take counsel . . . with a hireling 
in thy house aljout finishing his w’ork.* It w'as 
still necessary (Sir 34“, and later still Ja 5*) to 
denounce those who kept back the wages of their 

* 800 iba^l gur (Johns). t ISO If shekel (Jo1uis)l 

X Romsay’s Roman Antiquities, p. 881. 
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hired servants. Mercenary soldiers appear in 
1 Mac 

In Mk 1^® Zebedee has a paid crew {nnrOwrol) for 
his fishing-boat ; and hired servants (filffOioL) api^ear 
in the parables of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15^^* and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 20^* ®). The 
former implies that the household of a wealthy man 
included several hired servants ; and the latter, that 
there was a class of free labourers wlio were, as in 
the Old Testament, hired and paid bv the day. So, 
too, the reaper receives wages (Jn 4^", Ja 5-*;. The 
service of the ‘hireling’ or free labourer is still 
lightly esteemed : ‘the hireling . . . tleeth because 
he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep’ (Jn 
10’*) ; and the Apostles style themselves an<i their 
fellow-Christians the ‘slaves’ (6o0\o(), never the 
‘ hired servants,’ of Christ. The preachers of the 
gospel receive wages, ‘hire’ {fu<r06s)y from men 
whom they serve (Lk 10’, 2 Co 1 1®, 1 Ti 5’*). God is 
said to give ‘ hire ’ or wages (Mt 5’* 20®, He 11* etc.); 
on the other hand, there are ‘ the wa^es {6\f/tJlivia) of 
sin * (Ro 6'-’*) and ‘ the wages {fufrdoi) of unrighteous- 
ness* (2 P 2’* etc.). 

Mt 5^’ ‘ whosoever shall impress thee to go one 
mile * implies the existence of tlie corvie or exaction 
of forcecl labour. 

V. llic wages nf orcnsional service. — The Apoc- 
rypha and tile New Testament give us no definite 
information as to the payment for pieces of work 
done by smiths, corpenteVs, etc. 

Literature. — Ewald, Anbiquities gf Israel^ 185, 217 f. ; 
Nowock, Lehrhwih der Heb. Arch. L pp. 221-250 ; Bonanger, 
ileb. Ardi. pp. 204-223 ; W. H. Bennett, 'Economic Conditions 
of the Hebrew Monarchy (Labour),’ in Thinker, April 1893; 
G. H. W. Johns, The Oldest Oode C(f Laws in the World {Code qf 
Hammurabi), 1908. H. BeNNETT. 

SHIPS AND BOATS.— Under the designation 
‘ships* are included in the Bible vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-going ships whose Phoenician 
crews ‘did their business in ^eat -waters’ (Ps 
107*“), and traded for kings Solomon and Hiram 
(1 K O'*’*' “) from the head of the Gulf of 'A]^abah 

in the Red Sea to OPiiiK in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down to the mere fishing-boats of the Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn 6^ 2P ; called Sea of Galilee in Mt 
4’*, Mk 7*’, Jn 6^ ; and Lake of Gennesaret in 
Lk 5’), such as that in wliicli our Lord was 
awakened from sleep during a storm and rebuked 
the wind and sea and reproached His timid dis- 
ciples for their want of faith (Lk 8**“'-*). ‘ Boats ’ 

are mentioned in the AV only twice. The term 
is applied once to wiiat were, ^parently, lake 
fishing-craft (Jn 6'--* ** irXotdpiop). it is used again, 
in the story of St. Paul’s voyage and shipMTeck, 
of the l)oat {(rKd<f>rj) of a sea-going ship which was 
hoisted up on account of bad weather after being 
towed astern during the first part of the voyage 
(Ac 27’*). This boat was afterwards loM’ered again 
by the crew of tlie ship, but cut adrift by the 
soldiers on St. Paul's advice (vv.*®* **).* 

A. Ships of the Old Testament.— It seems 
proper to make mention here, os belonging to the 
category of ‘ ships,’ although denominated an ‘ark * 
(n^B), of the hiiffe three-decked vessel said to have 
been built by Noah under Divine direction (Gn 
(514. 16 . 16 )^ and apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of steering or propulsion. It was to be of 
gopher wood (an unknown timber), and was in- 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such animals as were necessary for the per- 

* A ‘ ferry-boat ' is perhaps mentioned in 2 S 1918, if the MT 
,T 35 i;n is correct, although such a meaning of 

is not found elsewhere. But prob. Wellhausen (followed by 
Driver, et al.) is right in reading 'n rqjHlt ‘ and they crossed 
over the ford.’ This is implicitly supported by the LXX juu 
tt.k Xunv^yimt by contusion of T and % 
reading adopted by Budde in SBOl*), 
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^ we assume the form of the ark to be conceived 
as that of an ordinary ship, we have no historical 
mention of its dimensions as given in Gn 6^ being 
exceeded until the construction of the GretU 
Eastern steamship, built at Millwall by Brunei 
in 1858, with accommodation for 4000 p^engers, 
and with a capacity of 24,000 tons, w'hicb is slightly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. See, 
further, art. Flood in vol. ii. p. 16. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so called (n*;K) 
is in Gn 49^^ where Zebulun is spoken of in the 
Blessing of Jacob as a haven for them. The next 
is in Nil 24^, where the Balaam oracl^ speak of 
ships &om the coast of KiTTiM as taking part in 
the destruction of Assyria. These latter would 
be ships of war as distinguished from commercial 
ones. Merchant ships are mentioned in 1 K (cf. 
10*** a navy of Tabshjsh’); and in Ps 107“**“ is 
pven the heart-stirring description of a sailor’s life 
m a sea-going shi]>. In Pr 31*^ the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point of comparison 
between her and the merchant ships which bring 
goods from afar. In Pr * the way of a ship in 
the midst of the sea ’ is mentioned as one of the 
four things which were too ivonderful for the 
writer. The absence of chart and compass, with 
the sun and stars only for a guide to the Phoenician 
mariner, and these often, as in St. Paul’s voyage 
(Ac 27*'), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery known only to those w'ho, like these 
experts, ivere gifted with the hereditary instinct 
of their profession. Moreover, the pressure of the 
wind on the sails from a direction opposed to the 
ship’s course, nevei*theless urging her through the 
water on the way she would go, seems almost as 
wonderful as that the disi>osition of the muscles 
and feathers of an eagle should enable it to soar 
to invisible heights, or swoop to the earth in a 
moment w ithout apparent motion of its w ings, or 
that the slippery serpent should glide rapidly over 
a smooth rock without any external means of 
locomotion. In 1 K 9“ (1| 2 Ch 8^“**) and 10*- (|| 2 Ch 
9*-*^) we have the account of the building of Solo- 
mon’s merchant sliips at *£?ion-geber at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah, and the furnishing 
of them with experienced Phoenician pilots by 
Hiram king of Tyre, the friend of Solomon’s father, 
David ; and of their voyage to Ojihir and back 
with 420 talents of gold (equal to ^£2,583, 000). The 
last of the above nassages has a notice of the tri- 
ennial visit of Solomon’s and Hiram’s ships *to 
Tarshish,’* bringing back gold and silver (the 
latter being consi<lered so plentiful as to be re- 
garded of no account), ivory, aj^, and peacocks. 
These were genuine sea-going ships, and the whole 
of the above references, except those from Genesis 
and Numliers, relate to the same century and to 
tile 40 years of Solomon’s reign (c. 970-930 B.C.), 
w hen Tyre was at the height of its prosperity, and 
Shoshank (Shishak) i., of the 22nd dynasty, or his 
immediate predecessor, w^as the ruling Pharaoh of 
Egypt. Unfortunately, the Phoenicians have not 
left us either literature or sculptures from w^hich w'^e 
can form an idea of the kind of shi{)s used on these 
voyages ; nor have we any Assyrian representa- 
tions of them until two centuries later in the time 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, wdien all the sea 
trade of the Assyrians was in the hands of the 
Phoenicians, who had also absorbed that of the 
Egyptians (Herodot. i. 1). A century later still 

*The Chronicler here conftuet a 'ship of Tarshish* (t.e. a 

large vessel fitted to go long voyages) with a ship going to 

Tartkish. Wherever the latter port was, whether ^ most 
believe) identical with Tartessus in Spain, or Tarsus, or some 
district in Greece or Italy, it could not have been reached by a 
vessel sailing from 'Ezion-geber unless by circumnavigating [on 
every ground a most uidikelj supposition] the continent of 
Africa. 


Ezekiel (27®"*) speaks of the royal merchant *hips 
of Tyre, w'hich traded with S^’^ria and vaious 
Mediterranean ports and to the far East, as having 
planks of fir and masts of cedar, whilst the oars 
were of oak of Bashan, and tlie benches of the 
rowers of ivory inlaid in wood from the isles of 
Kittim, the sails of fine embroidered linen, their 
crew s from Zidon and Arvad, and their pilots from 
Tyre. But this description, although no doubt 
applicable to the roj^al yachts, may be considered 
to some extent poetical as applied to commercial 
shins. 

The question of the much disputed situation of 
the iK>rt of Ophir to w'hich Solomon’s ships traded 
from 'E^ion-geber in the Gulf of 'Akabah, bringing 
back gold, ivory, almug trees, and peacocks (1 K 
9“ 10“), belongs to another section of this Dic- 
tionary (see art. Ophir in vol. iii.) ; but the length 
of time occupied in the voyage, inferred from the 
inter\ al of three years (1 K 10*“) betw'een the arrivals 
of the ships at *E?ion-‘feber, indicates a great dis- 
tance, such as Central or Southern Africa, or the 
island of Ceylon, where peacocks still abound. 
Such voyages w'ould necessitate the shijis being 
laid up in some safe port betw'een the months of 
May and Octolier, during the bad weather and 
heavy sea which accompany the S.W. monsoon, 
as is the case at the present day w'ith the Indian 
and Arab trading vessels which annually frequent 
the port of Berbereh opposite to Aden.* 

Although we have no contemporary representa- 
tions of Phoenician sea-goin^ shi^s of Solomon's 
time, w'e have draw*ings of Eg 3 ’ptian ones to refer 
to of a much more ancient date, and of a tyne 
after wdiich we may suppose the ships of the early 
Phoenicians and those of Hiram and Solomon to 
have been constructed. These drawings, no doubt, 
give us a faithful picture of the ships, tlieir crew’s, 
and their merchandise from a general point of 
view’ ; but they are more or less conventional, ^d 
the technical errors in our ow n marine historical 
pictures point to the necessity of not relying too 
much upon accuracy of nautical detail, as the 
drawings may have been made by artists who ditl 
not take part in tlie exijeditions and were not sea- 
men. Unfortunately, also, many im[)ortant de- 
tails are missing from the models of ancient ships 
in the museums. The Egj’ptian ships Avere for 
the most part unloaded at a port in the Bed Sea, 
and their cargoes transferred overland to Kojdos 
on the Nile. 

The first Red Sea voyage of Avhich w’e have any 
knowledge is mentioned in an inscription at Wady 
Gassfis, near Kosselr, in the Valley of Hamma- 
mftt, on the road from Koptos to the Red Sea. 
This commemorates the ex[>eaition sent by Pharaoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ra of the lltli (a Theban) dynasty to 
the * Land of Puanit ’ (or Punt), the site of which is 
as much disputed as that of Ophir or Tarshish, 
and is consiefered by M. Edouard NaVille to be but 
a * vague geographical designation.’ See, further, 
art. Put in vol. iv. p. 176 f. The destination of 
the exp^ition Avas evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical Africa, and Avas in all probability in 
the vicinity of the present Somaliland on the east 
coast, where there existed an entrepdt for the 
ivory, frankincense, myrrh, gold dust, and ostrich 
feathers, and for the ostrich eggs so much prized 
by the Egyptians of those days. This first ex- 
p^ition to Punt must have taken place, according 
to Brugseh, 250 years alter the founding of Tyre, 
if Herodotus (ii. 44) Avas correctly informed by the 
Tyrians, i.e, about 1500 years before the time of 
Solomon, and 500 years TOfore the birth of Abra- 
ham ; but, according to Marietta, even earlier than 
this. We have no account of this expedition, noi 

* Findlay’s Directory Jor the Navigation qf the Indimn Ocean 
1870, p. 559. 
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any sculptures show ing the kind of ships employed the height of their prosperity in tlie land of Goshen 
on it. (Gn 47^^ Ex P), which they had inhabited for 

The next important Bed Sea exiiedition men- more tlmn a century, it is probable that, as their 
tioned on the monuments Avas sent during the occupation M'as that of shepherds and cattle- 
18th dynasty, also to tlie Land of Punt, in the dealers located in tlie midst of the Delta, they 
reign ot queen Hatsepsu I., sister of Tliothmes ii. would see and know but little of what was going 
(during the Hojoiirn of tlie Israelites in Egypt) ; on so far south of them as Koptos and Thebes, 
the sculptures on the ualls of Deir el-lialiri, near and absolutely nothing of the sea-going ships of 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, fully illustrate Avhich the exjiedition was composed. Consequently, 
this imiiortant e\ent, including the ships used (see no knowledge of the building or handling of ships 
Elinders Petrie, 11 tutu nj of Egypt ^ ii. 8211.). The or boats was carried away with tliem from Egj pt 
place of departure by tlie overland route from at the time of the Exodus ; and the forty years of 
the Nile to the lied h)ea, on the outAvard voyage, subsequent Avandering in the wilderness A\ould 
as N\ell as the i>oi‘t of resliipmeiit of the goods have suhiced to ensure the obliteration from their 
brought by the expedition on its return by the memories of any such knowledge had it been 
same route, Avas doubtless the ancient Koptos acquired. 

(noAv (loft), as in the earlier exi>edition lielore It was not until the reign of Solomon that the 
ineiitiuned ; the Bed Sea port of enibaikution and Israelites coniuieuced to build .ships (1 K 9^), an 



1. DK8IIASI1KII (MIDDLK EOYIT). W. WALL, X. HALF. TOMB OF ANTA, B C, 36lX). bAILI.NQ SHIP WITH 
ANTA 8TAXD1NO BY THE CABIN. 


disembarkation being Tua or (Enmun, known art Avbieb, through the friendship of Hiram king 
later as Pliiloteras (after it had been so renamed of Tyre for David and his son (2 S 5’Ml 1 Ch 14* 
by the Ptolemies), and now as Old Kosseir, not and *1 K 5*), they learned from the Plircnicians, 
far from the modern port of that name in lat. Avho Bup]died the pilots and mariners for these 
26” 7 N., and distant from Koptos aliout 100 miles, ships (1 K 9*-^). Whetlier the Phajiiicians brought 
As regards the African port depicted in the sculp- their knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
tures as the object of t!io exiiedition, and called 'Western Arabia at the^ time of their early 
the Land of Punt, tliere is some doubt. But for migration (Herod, i. 1, Aui. 89) or learnt it from 
theAfricanelnmy ?7ic/rtwoa;yfon,G.P.Il., the Egyptians, is a mysterj’. Boatbuilding was 

so much in request for temple furniture in Egypt) certain j)" a A^eiy ancient art in Egypt, as in the 
and other trees Avhich are represented as groAving tomb of Ti at SakAra (5th dynasty, c. 3680-1600 — 
near the place of landing,* the land-locked iiort of 3660 B.C. [Petrie]) it is represented in the Avail 
Berbereh already sjioken of, Avhich lias ahvnys sculptures in all its details. 

iK'en a great mart for the products of the interior, The merchant ships of queen Hatsepsu’s expedi- 
migbt he intended ; and ei'^en these trees may haA’e tion to the Land of Punt, as delineated on the walls 
lieen artistically introduced to indicate a part of of the temple of Deir el-Bahri,* are long vessels 
these products. curved upivards at each extreme, as we see the 

Althougii t!ie Children of Israel must, at the Pluenician triremes of the 7th cent. B.C. depicted 
time of queen Hatsepsu’s expedition, have heon at * ^xpl Fund, pt. iii. vol. U, pi. Ixxii., Ixviu., Ixxiv., 
* These trees are not now found near the seashore. Ixxv. ; Petrie, l.c. p. 84. Cf. figs. 3 and 4 on p. L64, 
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on the Ass 3 Tian monuments, but without their 
figureheads; the stem is recurved towards the 
bow like the uplifted trunk of an elephant, and 
ends in a trumpet mouth — the conventional repre- 
sentation of the papyrus plant — a form adopted 
also bj the Phoenicians and Assyrians; there is 
also a raised forecastle and poop. The mast, in- 
stead of being of the more ancient ‘sheerlegs’ 
form (as we see it in hg. 1 on the walls of the tomb 
of Aiita at Deshftsheh, 5tii dynasty, c. B.C. 3600), 
consists of a single spar, placed a little forward of 
the centre of the ship, and is kept in its place by 

* shrouds ’ and a * sta}' ’ ; whilst additional support, 
when the sail is set, is given by a pair of very stout 

* jeers,’ or halliards, attached to each side of the 

* Dunt,* or middle of the secured to the 

^nw^e of the vessel. The sail is of the square 
form and secured to two yards, the lower of which 
is as long as the ship herself, but the upper one is 
a good d^ shorter. Each yard is in two pieces, 

* fished’ together in the middle of its length by 
means of cordage, the centre of the lower yard 
being securely lashed to the mast near the level 
of the gunwale. This lower yard is supported by 
numerous * lifts ’ * at uniform intervals (apparently 
about seven in number on each side), wliich are 
‘ rove ’ through ‘ sheaves ’ or ‘ snatches ’ placed one 


and Roman ships of later date. A noticeable 
arrangement for strengthening these sea-going 
ships IS a tightly stretched and very stout cable 
secured to the bow and stem in the centre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supported on strong wooden props with 
forked heads. This is doubtless to atl'ord support 
to the weakest or curved portion of the ship at her 
two ends, neither of which is water-borne — a very, 
necessary precaution under such conditions when a 
vessel is straining in a heavy sea. Assuming the 
distance between the rowers to be 4 ft., the space 
between the foremost oar and the extremity of the 
bow is about 18 ft. in length, so that the total 
length of the ships appears to have been 102 ft., of 
which a length of about 58 ft. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the curves of the bow and 
stem. A row of port -holes, corresponding in 
number to the oars, is indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gunwale. These were probably 
intended for a second tier of oars, as we see in 
the Phoenician and Assyrian triremes of the 7ch 
and 8th cents. B.c. The ships are steered, not 
* by a single rudder passing through the keel,’ as 
in the more modern arrangement described by 
Herodotus (ii. i>6), but by two ver\’ stout paddles, 
one on eacli quarter, having simple brood blades 



1. DESHASHKH (middle EOTFT). COFFlUf or HERA, B.C. 3o00. ROAT CONVEVIN(> 
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above the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope answers for a lift on both sides of the 
yard. These lifts are so tightened as to give to the 
yard the form of a bow curving upwards at each 
extremity. The head of the sail is attached, in 
accordance with modem usage, to the upper yard, 
which can be hoisted to the masthead when the 
sail is set, or lowered so as to lie on the lower yard 
or remain aloft with the sail * brailed up ’ at plea- 
sure. This upper yard has a single lift on each 
side, attached half-way between the mast and the 

J rardfiom. The * foot ’ of the sail is attached to the 
ower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but 
quite detached from it when the sail is furled. The 
* braces ’ of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are single ropes attached to the 
upper yard at the same spot as the lifts, and lead 
thence to the deck or gunwale ; they were usually 
under the control of the helmsman, as we see them 
on the walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshdsheh. 
There are 15 oarsmen, seated on either side of the 
ships, all engaged in rowing (not pushing the 
oars), although the sails are set (pi. Ixxiii. ), and only 
one man plies each of the .30 oars — a universal mle 
in ancient ships. The distance between the rowers 
in a fore and aft direction is, apparently, about 4 
ft., but possibly only 2 cubits, as we see in Greek 

* Precisely as shown in the model of an Indian ship in the 
Indian Institute Museum at Oxford. 


without the remarkable letter D form of the 
Phcenieian ones represented on the Assyrian monu- 
ments in the time of hiennacherib, but having long 
' looms ’ or handles, which first pass through 
‘ strops,’ or loops of rope, placed on tlie gunwiue 
midway between the upper end of the stem-curve 
and the point where the stern first touches the 
water ; immediately above these strops, at a 
vertical height of about 4 ft., the upper portiop 
of the looms rests on the summit of a post fixed 
to the gunwale close to the strop ; here is placed 
a crutch or notch in which the loom revolves by 
means of a tiller fixed to its upper portion and 
curving do\vnwards to the hand of the helmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre- 
cisely as by the modem radder, the normal position 
of the blades of the paddles being nearly vertical 
and * fore and aft.’ We see the same arrangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail -boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at DeshAsheh,* a 
few miles south of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sak&rah, belonging also 
to the 5th dynasty), nearly 2000 years before qneen 
Hatsepsu’s time. A stout stirrup of rope is att^hed 
to the upper part of the post on which the loom 
rests, and hangs over the outside of the ship, appar- 
ently for the helmsman to put one of his feet in 
whilst he ])laced the other against the outside of 
* Expl. Fund, vol. 15, pL xxvii. Sea above, fig. 2. 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 
paddle on special occasions when the loom must 
have been previously lifted out of the crutch ; but 
the stirrnp may also have been used to support 
the rudder-paddle when not in use, or when it 
>vns * triced up.’ Occasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shown in tomb paintings and in 
the model of the Scandinavian snip lately found 
at Christiania, to be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Collec- 
tion at Oxford, which rudder-jpaddle being on the 
starboard side explains the derivation of this word 
from ‘ steer-board.’ Other tomb paintings show os 
many as three rudder-paddles on one side. Four- 
oared boats, without masts or sails, are also repre- 
sented in the Deir el-Bahri paintings of queen 
Hat^epsu’s expedition as bringing oil* goods to the 
ships, and these have only one paddle-rudder, 
which is shipped in a crutch in the centre of the 
stern, but with the same stirrup as shown in the 
shi[>s. 

There is no visible anchor of any kind on board 
tlic ships, nor any arrangement for using one ; but 
the pilot on the foreca&tle has a long pole in his 
hand with which he is sounding the depth of the 
water. The onlj anchor used in those early days 
M a^ a heavy weight, generally a large stone or a 
basket full of smaller ones. *No auctior, properly 
so called, is represented in any Egyptian sculpture 
or painting. The hooke<l anchor (d^xu/w) is first 
mentioned by the poet ITndar (I. v. 18) in the 5th 
vent. n.c. ; it w'as without flukes. Homer always 
u>vs the word eiivaf, meaning a stone anchor; and 
Kpiiorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.G. (Strabo, 
\u. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
iinviior to Anacharsis, a Scythian prince of the dth 
I ••III. u.c. In the time of Herodotus (ii. 96) the 
invrvhant ships of the Egyptians on the NOe, when 
'^ailing down stream, used a heavy stone attached 
to a rojie from the stern as a drag to keep their 
Imads straight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk floating on tlie water, attached to the 
Ihiw, so as to he acted on by the current which 
pulled the ship down stream, whilst the stone held 
lier back, as is still the practice on the river 
Euphrates ; * but there is no mention of the use 
of a Ik)w anchor, whether of stone or any other 
material. 

The form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 
lying at anchor as easily by the stem as by the 
licjid, and, paddles which could be lifted out of the 
^\atel■ being used instead of rudders, there was no 
tear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
t he case when the mimern rudder, hung on ‘ gud- 
geons’ by means of ‘pintles,’ was sulidtituted in 
later times. The advantage of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow >vaters or when suddenly shoaling 
water at night, as in the vase of !St. Paurs ship off 
the island of Melita (Ac 27^* **), where the rudder- 
])addles were triced up clear of the water, is 
obvious. But this vessm had means of anchoring 
by the bows if desired (v.^), and no doubt the 
Egyptian ships also ; large stones, wooden tubes, 
or sacks filled witli lead or other heavy weights 
being used as anchors. 

The iTiasts of queen Hatsepsu’s ships were prob- 
ably derived, like the Egyptian ships in the time 
of Herodotus (ii. 96), and even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabic tree of Nubia (Acacia 
niiuticaf Delilc), known to modem Arabs as the 
sont, a corruption of the ancient Egypt name 
shant, which is as old as the 4th dynasty, or of 
one of the many varieties of this tree m that 
region. The equally common seydl, or ‘ash’ of 
the ancient Egyptians (Acacia sevdl, Delile), wluch 
Canon Tristram supposes to be tue * shittim ’ wood 
of the Bible (Ex 2o. 26. 37. 38), is scarcely more 
tlian a variety of the sont, and, like it, is frequently 
* Chesney, voL iL p. 640. 
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mentioned in the hieroglyphs, and is of the same 
antiquity. 

The siiips of Solomon built at’E^ion-geber (1 K 
9“) were probably of the hr and cedar supplied by 
Hiram (1 K5®*®*“), which do not grow in Egypt 
or Nubia, although much imported lor use in Egyp- 
tian temples from the 6th dynasty downwards. 
No jiieiitioD, however, is made in the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding. According to 
Onesecritus, chief pilot to Alexander the Great 
(Pliny, vL 24), the ships w'hich traded in the 5th 
cent. B.C. between Taprobane (Ceylon) and the 
country of the Prasians (Calcutta) during four 
mouths of the year, the voyage lasting 20 days, 
were rigged like the Nile boats, and were built 
of papyrus stems as we see them in process of 
construction depicted 30(X) years eailier on the 
walls of the tomb of Anta at Desh&sheh ; but 
these w’ere only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 
merchant vessels in the time of Herodotus are 
described by him (iL 96) as being built with- 
out ribs, tne planks, 2 cubits in length, being 
arranged ‘like oricks’ (i.e. probably the planking 
was double, the middle of the outer plank over- 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long ‘tree-nails’; the planks were 
caulked with stems of ‘ byblus* (Papyrus anti- 
quorum^ L.), the sails being made of the same 
material, wliich seems incredible ; but w'hether of 
flax or byblus, the ‘ cloths ’ of the sails \vere placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now. The 
ropes of Egyptian ships continued to be made of 
byblus (Herod, vii. 25, 34) or of palm fibre as late 
as the 27th or Persian dynasty (B.c. 480), and, 
according to the same authority (Herod, ii. 90), 
the sailh also, — whilst those of the Phoenicians were 
made of flax. But it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Herodotus, were really sea -going 
vessels like those of queen Hatsepsu and Solomon, 
though they carried many thousand talents (more 
than 100 tons) of car^o ; and, as the making of 
linen cloth was an Egyptian speciality, it was 
probably used for the sails of sea-going ships by 
them as well as by Solomon and Hiram, who im- 
ported it from Egyi)t (Ezk 27). 

At Deir el-Bahri * we see the queen’s ships being 
laden in a port of the Land of Punt after tlie same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Solomon to 
have taken in their cargoes at Ophir, by means 
of porters and ‘gang- board s’ eomiecting the ships 
tvith the shore. The cargo, which is being carried 
and slowed on the deck by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of various kinds (especially 
that called ‘anti’), gold dust, ebony, elephants’ 
tusks, gum, ostrich eggs and feathers. Live apes 
are climbing about the rigging as we see them in 
the boat depicted on the tomb of Mera at Desh- 
ashoh 2000 years earlier— an indication proluibly 
of the fauna of the Land of Punt, which includes 
the giraffe, peculiar to tropical Africa. 

may safely assume that Solomon’s Mediter- 
ranean ships were similar to those built by him 
at'E^ion-geber, on the Phociiiciau model, and that 
the latter, again, resembled those of queen Hat- 
sepsu, although wdth possibly some modifications 
of no great importance. There seems, also, no 
reason to suppose that the ships built at ’Eij^ion- 
geber by Jehoshaphat king of Judah a centi^ 
later (1 K 22“), or the passenger ship in which 
Jonah embarked at Joppa some thirty years later 
for Tarshish (Jon 1®), and in which the vain use of 
the oars in the ships to endeavour to make the 
land is so graphically described, belonged to a 
different ^’pe. 

Ships of loar . — The Egyptian sailors or boatmen 
formed, according to Herodotus (ii 164), one of 
the seven classes into which the iK)])ulatioa of the 
* Egyp. Expl. Fund^ pt. iiL vol. 15, pi. l\\i\ . See figs, oo p. 861 
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country was diWded, the office of pilot or steers- are stationed in a * top* or ca^e at the masthead, 
man ranking above all other gracies. Probably During the engagement the sail was ‘ brailed ’ up, 
those belonging to merchant ships formed a and there was apparently no lower yaril to the 
superior subdivision of these. We may take it H|uare sail as we see in the ships of queen Hat- 
for granted that the Phoenicians and Tyrians fol- sepsu of a later tlate. According to Wilkinson 
lowed the same practice in the time ot Solomon (iii. 204), ramming was used in the attack ; but 
as 'with certain modifications the Greeks did in the ships liad no beak for this puriKise as in 
later times. The crews of M’ar ships seem to have Homan days, a lion’s, ram's, or other animal's head 
been plac^ in a separate category with the covered with metal taking its plaice, 
soldiers, who, from constant practice at the oar Tliere seems to be little doubt that the Egj’^p- 
on the Nile, were themselves ex^iert galleymeii. tian men-of-war also took i>art in the M^iter- 
Whether any of these latter were on Iniard queen ranean in the transport of troops and in sea 
Hatsepsu’s or Solomon’s ships we are not told; fights during the reign of the Kamses Pharaohs 
but, although these were Initli commercial expedi- against the ships ot various nations inhabiting 
tions, it is probable that the shii»s were prepared tlie littoral, as they did in the time of Pharatih- 
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to fight if need be. That men-qf-w’ar were speci- necho (Herod, ii. 159) ; their victories over coni- 
ally fitted out by the Egyptians for fighting bined forces of Dardanians, Teucrians, Mysians, 
^rposes in the Arabian Gulf we kno>v from and, apparently, over Pelasgians, Daunians, 
Herodotus^ (iL 102) and Diodorus (i. 55), who Oscans, and Sicilians, being recorded on tlie 
both mention the fleet of ‘long vessels ’ built ex- monuments. 

pressly for war (called by them T4a) to the number of Of the Phcanirian war vessels which were con- 

400, whilst the transports were called usch (broad), temporaneous we have no knowledge ; and it is to 
and the galleys mensch ; * ^ and the employment the Assyrian monuments of a later date that we 
of such vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs are indented for pictorial representations of them 
to Ethiopia was frequent, the officers who com- in a very crude way. During the three invasions 
manded them being mentioned on the monuments, of Syria and Phceiliciaby Shalmaneser IV. in the 
and t.ie title of ‘ chief or captain of the king’s reigns of Hezekiah king of Judah and Hoshea 
ships being not uncommon. A sea fight is repre- king of Israel (B.c. 726-721, 2 K 18»*“), Josephus 
^nted at ^hobes, in which the Egyptian sol- tells us, on the autliority of Menander (342-291 
(liers m military dress are seen rowing. In the B.C.), that the Assyrian monarch, in order to quell 
men-of-war of the 4th and 5th dynasties slingers a revolt in tbe island of Tyre, made use of 60 
* Wilkinson, Anc, Etjypt., vol. i. p. 274. Phcenician galleys with 800 men to row tliem, but 
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was utterly defeated by the Tyrians w ith 12 ships, 
which took 600 prisoners.* 

Sennacherib, who had sent the Rabshakeh to 
Hezekiah to reproach the living God (2 K 19“* **), 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the second 
time within three years, took, a few years later, 
his Phoenician shipwrights across Mesopotamia to 
tlie Tigris and built a neet of liis own, with which 
he made a successful raid on the Chaldiean settle- 
ment in Susiana at the north end of the Gulf of 
Persia. It is these Phoenician cataphract triremes, 
with two tiers of oars, and having beaks, masts, 
and sails, that we see rejiresented in the sculp- 
tures of Koiiyunjik.t In Sargon’s sculptures the 
Phoenician vessels of this time have 4 or 5 oars- 
men on each side, but in Sennacherib’s they have 
8, 9, or 1 1, and also two steersmen. It was not until 
Sennacherib’s time that the Assyrians began to 
build war vessels, which even then were only 
imitations of Phoenician ones. These trireme war 
galleys were what is called aphract, i.e. the upper 
tier of rowers were unprotected and exiiosed to 
view, ^’he apertures for the oars are like thoac 


the fishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 
Galilee, in which our Lord embarked (described 
in the AV as ‘ships’ [except in Jn 6^*^, where it 
has ‘boats*], and in the liV as ‘boats* * [Mt 4'-'* 

14iB. 34. »!. Lk 

Jn 6”* the interest in ships mentioned 

in the NT centres in the voyage of St. Paul from 
Caesarea to Puteoli, about 60 a.d. During this 
voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
physician, experienced what seems to have been 
his fourth shipwreck (2 Co 1 !*■“). The account 
of this voyage is remarkable for accuracy and 
conciseness in the use of nautical terms, though 
wanting in the descriptive details which a pro- 
fessional seaman would have added. In the 
Onomastkon of Julius Pollux of Naucratis in the 
Egyptian Delta, wTitten about a century and a 
half later, we have a collection of Greek nautical 
terms, containing most of those used in St. Luke’s 
description of the voyage. Of the ship of Adra- 
myttium, a seaport of Mysia (which had then been 
for half a century part of the Koman province of 
Ahia Minor), in which they embai ked at Cieaarea, 
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in queen HatsepsiTs ship, no oars being shown in 
them in the drawings in either case. The l»eak . 
is somewhat like the snout of a fish ; the shields 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul- 
w'arks, they themselves being partly visible ; the 
pilot is in the bow, and the steersi’nan aft, with 
part of the cre>v standing near the mast, the two 
steering-paddles^ having blades in the form of the . 
letter D, 'which is perhaps only conventional. j 

The war ships of Kittim (Dn ll**®), which were | 
to conquer Antiochns Epiphanes. are Roman \ 
vessels. In 2 Mac 4-’® we have the first mention of 
galleys (rptij/wu). 

B. New Testament Ships and Boats.— An 
account of Greek and Koman ships of war 
/lOKpaL, naves Ion gw), of which ample details are 
given by Boeckh,J Graser,§ Guhl and Koner,|( and ! 
Torr,f seems to be out of place here, as, apart from 

* Bawlinaon, Ane. Monarch. voL ii. pp. 405, 449. 

t Layard’s JvineveA, lat series, p. 71, etc. ; and pi. in Rawlin- 
son, Aftc. Ifonareh, voL it p. 176. 

t UrJtunden dter das Seewesm des Attisehms SUtates, etc., 
1840. 

§ Ds veterum re naraXL 

H The Life of the Greeks amd Bomans, 8rd ed. pp. 258-264. 

4 Ancient Ships, 1894. 


SENNACHERIB, KINO OF ASSTRIA. 

no details are given; but the two Alexandrian 
, corn-ships in which the voyage was completed 
from Myra (Ac 27** ®), a port of Lycia, to Fair 
Havens in Crete, and to the island of Melita (28'), 
and thence to Syracu*je, Rhegium, and Puteoli 
(28"* '®), ere evidently of large size, if the read- 

ing in botli AV and RV of 276 as the number of 
. persons on board, including the crew, besides a 
j cargo of wheat, is correct.* This numlier was not 
I extraordinary, as Josephus tells us that only a 
I few years later he himself was wrecked on a 
voyage from Palestine to Puteoli in a ship having 
about 600 persons on board. 

For the type of these ships we can refer to 
contemporary paintings found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii wliich ‘afford valuable details, and 
i have the advantajje of synchronizing perfectly 
with the voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to 
'wiiich they owe their preservation having happened 
less than twenty years after his shipwreck.* t 
The term wXoiov used by St. Luke throughout his 
account of this voyage, except in Ac 27^', when 

* WH and others read ‘ about (aie) 76.’ 

t J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck ijf St. Pemk ith ed. 1880, 

p.182. 
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pa{^ is used, was a common one for a merchant 
ship in general » but does not point to any one in 
particular of the many kinds of sea-going ships 
[pfutscli, corbitas, cybffos^ etc.), of the ‘round’ or 
merchant class ((rrpoyyiJXiy yaOy, naris oneraria) in 
use at that time; but the fact of the wrecked 
vessel being a com -ship of Alexandria suftices. 
Lucian (2nd cent. A.D.) in one of his dialogues* 
gives an account of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying corn from Egypt to 
Italy about 150 A.D. Her length was 180 ft., and 
breadth 45 ft., the depth from upper deck to keel 
being 43^ ft. Such a ship would cany a bur- 
then of 10,000 talents or ampboree, equal to 250 
tons. But ships of much larger capacity were 
built for special purposes, such as the one described 
by Pliny as having, about twenty years before St. 
Pauls voyage, taken the Vatican obelisk, by order 
of the emperor Caligula, from Egypt to Home, 
together with four blocks of stone to form its 
pedestal, the whole weighing nearly 500 tons, in 
addition to 1000 tons of lentils in the hold as a 
bed for the obelisk to rest on. The mast of this 
ship, which I’liny describe.s as the most wonderful 
vessel ever seen afloat, was a single fir spar, and 
required four men with extended arms to encircle 
it. This event occurred within Pliny’s own know- 
ledge as a youth of seventeen ; but if he is correct 
as to the size of the ship, that of the mast is 
almost incredible, unless he was in error as to its 
not being a built one.t Julius Csesar tells us that 
these ships carried movable three-storeyed tur- 
rets on the upper deck for defensive purposes.^ 

According to Lucian’s description, the ship had 
both bow and stem curved upwards like those of 
the ancient Egyptian and earliest Greek ships, the 
ends terminating in a gilded eheni^eus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neck of a 
swan, and the other either similar or a ‘figure- 
head.’ Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presiding deity of the State 
or port of origin of the ship. On* each bow >vas 
painted a large eye, or a figure illustrative of her 
name. 

From a painting still to be seen in a tomb at 
Pompeii, and another found at Herculaneum, § we 
know that such ships had projecting galleries at 
bow and stem, with bulwarks of open rails, and 
that the upper ends of the two paddle-rudders 
gvoepiacula) passed through holes in the 
ship, as described by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the gunwale 
as in the Egyptian vessels and in the Scandinavian 
one already spoken of, and were often connected 
together by a rope attached to the tillers stretched 
acros.s the ship, called xaXii'6s, which kept the two 
paddle-blades parallel to one another ;|l but this, 
from St. Lnke^s account of the shipwreck, must 
have been done in such a way as not to prevent 
the rudders from being triced up clear of the water 
in case of anchoring by the stem. We also see in 
the Hercnlanenm painting a portion of one of the 
ship’s cabins described hj Lucian. There are also 
depicted what are, apparently, cable arrangements 
for anchoring by the stem, though no anchor is 
visible. She has two masts with ‘square’ yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the coins of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. ; and this seems to have 
been the normal number, though occasionally 
there were three at this period; but only one 
mast is shown in the Pomjxjii ship. The masts 
were supported by ‘ shrouds ’ placed abreast of and 

* irkMv ij 

t Pliny, HX xvi. 76 and zxxiv. 14. 

t de Bello Gallieo, iii. 14 ; de Bello Cioili, 1. 26. 

f Antichitd di EroolanOf tom. iL pL adv. dt. J. Smith, V, 
and S. of St. Paid, p. 206 . 

II Guhl and Koner, Hfe of the Gteeka and Bomangf flfc- 291, 
p. 2i>7. 


abaft the mast, with ‘ stays’ to support it fixiin the 
bow as now. These as well as the ‘running 
rigging’ were made of hide, flax, or hemp, or, prob- 
ably in many cases, a combination of them and 
papyrus. 

The ships of this— the merchant — class were bnilt 
almost exclusively of fir or pine, as also the masts 
and yards, the latter [Kcpauu or antenna!) being in 
tw^o pieces ‘fished’ together like those of both 
ancient and modem Egyptian vessels. The sails 
at this period w^ere almost universally made of flax 
as now ; the ‘ bolt rope * surrounding them being 
of hide. One of the sails is called dprifiujv by St. 
Lake (Ac 27^), and, although this word is not 
found in Julius Pollux or m any other ancient 
or mediaeval Greek author, a mast and sail, each 
termed artemon, are mentioned by the Kuiiians, 
Lucilius, Labeo, and Seneca, almost contemporane- 
ously with St. Paul’s shipwreck, as being, appar- 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
principal most and sail of a ship ; they are repre- 
sented on an Alexandrian coin of A.D. 67 * as a sort 
of bowsprit and spritsail, and again on a Roman 
coin of A.D. 186 in the Museum at Avignon as a 
foremast and square foresail. t The word artemon 
is translated in the AV ‘ mainsail,’ but in the RV 
‘ foresail ’ ; and there can be little doubt but that 
the latter is the more correct term as applied to 
the sail hoisted when the ship was purposely mn 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the name of the mizen or sterninost 
mast, and the sails on it ; whilst the term misaint 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
artemon is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
but in the 16th cent, it was applied at Venice to 
the largest sail of a ship, which appears tlien to 
have lieen the foresail ; and, possibly, the ignorance 
of this fact, as suggested by Smith, may have led 
the AV translators into error.:}: 

The sails were triced up to the yards by numerous 
‘brails’ (xaXtiSto) when it was desired to reduce or 
take them in, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deck below' ; the yards were also famished 
with ‘lifts’ and ‘braces* for trimmiug the sails. 
The anchors (Ayxvpa), which were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ‘ catheads’ (#Tci;rf6er), w'ere 
made of lead, iron, or w'ood coated with lead, and 
of the modem form, as on the coins of PtT-^tiim we 
see the stock and flukes or palms and ring duly re- 
presented ; besides the * bow’er * anchors there w'ere 
others, four of which were let go at the stem of 
St. Paul’s ship when shoaling water (Ac 27^*”), 
whilst a pretence w'as made by the crew of also 
laying out the bow'er anchors by boat. 

Oars [KdlyiTTf, remus) are not mentioned as being 
used on board ; and as these were often absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only sufficient in number 
to be used as ' swreeps ’ during a calm, this was 
probably the case here. Such vessels had movable 
‘ topmasts,’ to the summit of wiiich was hoisted the 
upper comer of the triangular sail, called in Latin 
supparum. It is to the low ering down to the deck 
of these topmasts that the expression (Ac 27 
‘strake sail’ in the AV and ‘lowered the gear* 
in the RV probably refers ; to ‘ strike ’ a topmast 
is the proper nautical term in use at the present 
day. Seneca tells us that Alexandrian wheat- 
ships, § on arrival at Pnteoli, alone liad the privi- 
lege of keeping their topsails up, all others oeing 
obliged to lower them dowm on entering the bay. 
The phrase dvrotjidaXfietp (Ac 27^), trans- 

lated in the AV ‘ bear up into the wind,* and in the 
RV ‘ face the w'ind,* would be, in naiiticd language, 
‘ l)eat up against the w'ind.’ To ‘bear up’ is the 
sea phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what is 

* Torr, Ancient Ships^ pi. vi. 27. t Ib. pi. vL 28. 

: Smith, V. and S. qf St. Paul, pp. 102-200. 

S Epiet. 77, dt. Smith, V. and S. of SL Paul, p. 157. 
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expressed in the AV, and means to pnt a ship before 
the wind. Captain Sturmy* in describing a naval 
sea fight says, * Bear up before the wind that we may 
mve him our starboard broadside,’ and again, * He 
bears up before the wind to stop his lea^*; d^ro- 
<p0a\fi€iv, as a nantLal expression, may have refer- 
ence to the eyes painted on each bow of ships in 
general ; the term * eyes of the ship ’ is still in general 
use as a sea term for the inside part of her which 
lies nearest to the stem. The rope cables 
dyK^fna, ancoralia or funes ancorales) which passed, 
as now, through holes on each side of the bow, 
were of from 6 in. to 4^ in. in diameter, equal to 
from 13^ in. to 18 in. modem hemp cables, and were 
‘ hove in * by a capstan (o-Too^ftov) to weigh the 
anchor. Chain cables were then used only by ships 
of war, and, in so far as the English Navy is con- 
cerned, were not introduced till the beginning of 
the 19th century. 

The terms ‘helps* and ‘nndergirding’ (Ac 27” 
/Soi^^eteu, vroj^tavyvvres) refer to the modes in use of 
strengthening an old or weak ship in bad weather 
by bracing the two curved ends of the ship, which 
were not water-borne, together by means of a stout 
rope or cable passing alon^ the outside of the ship 
longitudinally, and generally below the water-line, 
several times ; or by passing it under the keel and 
round the hull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of l^th these methods. * Undergirding ’ is a literal 
translation of the Greek nautical term for the opera- 
tion of passing the above ropes or cables (iVofti- 
uara) around or under a ship ; but it has never l>een 
an English sea term, although the process of trans- 
verse undergirding has occasionally been resorted 
to by our sailing ships when dangerously over- 
strained, and was then termed ‘ frapping ’ the ship.f 
The internal longitudinal rope siipjiort of the 
ancient Egyptian ships seems to have been still 
in use in lioman ships to some extent under the 
name of torment probably from the two or 
lour parts of rope of which it consisted being 
tightened, as required, by means of a piece of 
wood inserted between them and twisted round ; 
the transverse external support was termed mitra. 
The longitudinal supixnt l^came unnecessary when 
the length of the enas of the ship not water-borne 
l>ecanie greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
increased ; with improved shipbuilding the long 
curves disappeared. All Greek and Homan ships 
of war of tlie rank of triremes and upwards seem 
to have had the hypozoniata permanently fixed in 
their places on lioard to enable tliem to better 
withstand the shock of ramming, and were also 
supplied with extra ones as part of their stores ; 
but, in the case of merchant vessels {<f>opTayur/ai) 
such as St. Paul*8 ship, these * heli>s ’ >> ere j»rob- 
ably imi)ro vised out of their ordinaiy gear. The 
term aKcvriy translated ‘tackling’ (AV and IIV 
Ac 27”), which the crew (and passengers [AV]) 
threw overboard with their own hands on the 
third day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followetl some 
heavier uiidescribed weights (v.^®), and it was only 
08 a last resort that the cargo of uheat (v.^) (on 
which the commercial success of the voyage de- 
pended, and which was in charge of the ‘sujiercargo’ 
(vavKXripoi, v.”), to whose ill advice and that of the 
sailing-master (Kv^epv-fyrvs) St. Paul attributed their 
mishap) was ‘ jettisoned ’ in order to so lighten the 
ship, that, when the cables were slipped (v.'W) and 
the foresail hoisted, she might run high up on the 
beach they had selected (v.»). 

From the depth of water in wdiich soundings were 
taken (Ac 27“®), viz. in 20 and 15 fathoms, it is evident 

* The Compfcat Mariner, bk. i. p. 20, a.d. 1600. 

f iBidort! Htvp. Op. Fol. Par. 1001. 

X Hor. Cann. L-ici\ . 0^ 7. 


that a sounding-lead attached to a line (icaraveipa- 
TTjpia, cfUitpirates) was used, as we see it on a bas- 
relief in the British Museum, suspended from the 
volute of the bow,* and proljably ‘armed’ with 
grease at its lower end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, as in the time of Herodotus (ii. 5) and 
Lucilius. t The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at night (Ac 27”) was good seaman- 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both ends, 
oifered no practical diificulties, the rudder-padres 
being afterwards triced up clear of the water. The 
ship carried at least one boat ((rrd^i;), like all others 
of her class, for general purposes, such as laying 
out anchors (v.”), communicating with the shore 
or with other ships ; and this boat w’as towed asterr 
in charge of one of the crew,:;: in accordance with 
usual practice in fine weather, being either hoisted 
up to ‘ davits ’ outside the ship, or hoisted on board 
altogether, for greater security (v.”), when bad 
weather came on. 

The shin in which St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Melita seems to have been of the same 
^pe as the wrecked one, but we have the additional 
dfetail given of her * sign* {rapdffTf pop, in^ne) (^”), 
indicating her name AidaKovpoi, translated ‘ Castor 
and Pollux ’ in the AV and * The Twin Brothers ’ 
in the 11 V. Whether the narasemon was, in this 
case, a painting on either siae of the stem denoting 
thsfratres Haence, sons of Jupiter, who were then 
specially venerated as the natrons of sailors, § like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modem davs, or 
whether they formed her ‘ figurehead,’ we ao not 
know ; but l)oth modes of indicating a ship’s name, 
and, occasionally, a combination of the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Roman ships. That these 
ships were capable of ‘ working to windward ’ like 
modem sailing ships there can be no manner of 
doubt, although, possibly, not lying so close to the 
wind as within 5 or 6 points oi the compass ; but 
the quotation from Pliny [HN ii. 48) does not refer 
to ‘ beating,’ and merely states that ships with the 
same wind sail in opposite directions according 
to the ‘tack’ they are on, and often meet one 
another, which can obviously be done with the 
wind fair or abeam. ;i TJie modem nautical term 
coriesponding to the Greek vepieXOopres KaruPT-q- 
<Tap€P iis 'Vrjyiop (Ac 28”), translated in the AV * we 
fetched a compass and came to Rliegium ’ (RV 
* made a circuit’),^ would be * w’e beat up to Rlie- 
giuin,’ the only course open to her in making for 
that port froin Syracuse with a northerly wind, 
wiiich is clearly indicated by her waiting there a 
day for a change of wind to the south. That these 
ships were fast sailers w'e know’ from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, and especially from 
Pliny, w’ho, in s])eaking of the marvellous utility 
of the flax plant, of w hich sails w^ere made, in re- 
ducing the time occupied in a voyage from Egj^pt 
to Italy, instances a voyage recently made from the 
Straits of Messina to Alexandria, by two Roman 
prefects, E. Galerius and Balbillus, in 7 and 6 days 
respectively ; and another voyage from Puteoli to 
Alexandria by Valerius Marian us, a Roman senator, 
‘ lenissimo flatu,’ in 9 da>s.** St. Paul's voynge 
from Rliegium to Puteoli (180 miles) w’as ettecUd 
in 2 dn 3 S (but see art. Roads and Teavel (in nt), 
p. 379). 

Of the fishing and passenger loats on the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), whidi were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord's time, we have no 
description. 

* Guhl and Koner, Life of the Oreekt and Roman*, fig. 2M 
p. 259. 

t Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 101. X Ih. p. 103. 

§ Hor. Carm. i. 8. 

R Smith, Dfi-. art. ‘ Ships and Boats.* 

^ WH (following Bk^) read v, * cast locea 

•* MS xix. 1. 
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ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT).- 

I. Roads. 

i. Position and conformation of Palestine. 

ii. Hebrew terms for ‘road.’ Metaphorical usagea 

iii. Various kinds of roads. 

iv. The roads of the OT. 

L Roads connecting Palestine with other coun- I 
tries : (a) Arabia, (b) Egypt, (c) S^’ria, Ass\ ria ‘ 
and Babylonia. 

2. Roads in Palestine : in (a) Judasa, (b) Samaria, 
(c) Galilee, Of) the Jordan Valley (including 
the fords), (s) on the east of the Jordan 

IL Travel. 

L Motives for travelling : (a) attendance at religious 
festivals, etc., (6) commerce, (c) political relations, 
id) ill-health, ») war. Travelling hampered for 
Jews by the Simbath law. 

iL Modes of travel: on foot, riding (asses, mules, 
camels, horses), chariots, ox-waggons, cara\ans. 

iiL Provision for the wants of travellers. Inns a late 
institution. Khans. Oriental hospitality. 

Literature. 

I. Roads.— \. Position and Conformation of 
Palestine. — The land inhabited by the Israelites 
seemed from its position to have been preilestined 
to form a nieetm<r - point in the world's lines of 
pommnnication. On the western side its situation 
brought it into connexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts ; on the south -we.st the country was closely 
liound to Egvpt, that land of ancient civilization ; 
on the south to Arabia, which was traversed by 
richly laden caravans; while on the north there 
were approaches from the coast by the Mcrj 
"Ayyiin (‘ the entering in of Hamath,’" Xu 34**, Jos 
13^ and often), and by the S.E. side of Antilil»anus, 
to the cultured lands beyond, and furtlier to the 
great empires of the Euplirates. It was only on 
the east that an insurmountable barrier to com- 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

For the Israelites themselves, however, these ad- 
vantages of situation had not the significance that 
might have been expected. The seacoast with its 
harbours, some of which were poor enough, was 
(apart from the period referred to in Gn 49**) in 
the hands of the Phoenicians and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important points at 
which the caravans coming from Damascus or 
Arabia unloaded their goods for further transport 
by sea. Consequently the Israelites, when they 
sought to take a share in international commerce, 
found themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of ‘E?ion-geber the starting-point of their 
shipping trade. It was not till the latest period 
of Jewish history that tiiey got Joppa into their 
hands, a possession afterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Cmsarea, which had been repaired 
by Herod. 

The ancient caravan road connecting Damascus 
with Arabia, the modem Pilgrim Road, ran along 
the eastern side of the territory of the Israelites, 
and thus waA of no service to them. In like 
manner the important caravan road from Gaza to 
Arabia touched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. On the other hand, the 
great caravan road connecting Damascus with the 
middle part of the Mediterranean coast and with 
Kgypt ran right through the territory of Israd, 
and offered its people a variety of advantages, 
which they did not fail to utilize when the State 
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reached under Solomon the culminating point of 
its culture. 

In the interior of the country the extensive 
stretch of mountains, interrupted by steep deBcents> 
presented a serious obstacle to communication. 
Aliy one who has made journeys in Palestine 
knows from experience how travelling is a course 
of lip hill and down, and how at eveiy turn de- 
clivities have to be passed which it is a severe task 
for one's horse to mount or to descend. For the 
most part, one has to ride at a >\alkiug puce; it 
is but rarely that valleys are encountered with a 
level surface where horses can gallop for any long 
stretch. Besides, the tract on the \\e>tem side of 
the Jordan is separated from that on the eastern 
side by the deep depression of that river. In the 
dry season, it is true, communication between the 
tw’o parts of tlie country is kept up by numerous 
fords, but during the rainy season these are for 
the most part impassable ; while, on tlie other 
hand, the wimling and impetuous course of the 
stream makes it impossible to use it as a water- 
way between north and south. The only excep- 
tion in this ropect is the broad exi>an&e of the 
Lake of Genne.saicth, ottering great ^vantages t-o 
the dwellers upon its shores. 

Nevertheless, the gradually developed high civili- 
zation of the Israel ite.s led to the ditticulties of 
comiiumication lieing overcome as far as was prac- 
ticable, and there aiose, as the Old Testament 
shows, a network of roads covering all the in- 
habited parts 01 the countiy. From tliis point of 
view, the monarchical period, from the reign of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of speiial 
significance; but, on the otlier hand, the ililier- 
ence between tlie earlier and later periods must 
not be exaggerated. The country to which the 
Israelites came as settlcis already possessed a 
certain measure of civilization. The Tei el-Amarna 
letters, wdiich in so many rc‘<pects have enlarged 
our knowledge of the pro -Israelite history of 
Canaan, mention, among.st other things, caravans 
w'hich the Egj'ptian vassal-princes in Canaan were 
in the w'ay of sending under escort to Egypt.* 
This points to the existence of routes of com- 
munication. AVe gather also from the Song of 
Deliorah that in the period of the Judges there 
were roads wdtli a brisk trattic in the Northern 
kingdom, for the condition of things that had 
supervened owdng to the weakness o^ the Israel- 
ites is described in these terms : ‘ The liigli- 
w'ays were unoccu]ned, and the travellers walked 
through byways * (Jg 5'0-t 

iL Hebrew term.s for ‘Road.*— The usual 
Hebrew wwd for ‘road’ is tit {derekh), which, 
from its etyinolog;y% probably means ‘ ground 
trodden upon.’ Side by side with it w^e have the 
word (mSsifluh), which occurs also in the 

Inscription of Mesha, and whose radical meaning 
is unaoubtedly that of a road which has been 
constructed by the filling up of hollows, and which 
is kept up by artificial methods. More poetical 
is the employment in Hebrew of the word nik 
(^orah), which, on the other hand, is the usual 
term in Aramaic. Likewise more poetical are 
3’nj {naththh) or {nUhihhah) and (common in 
Aramaic and Arabic) (ahChhil). A narrow 
ro€ul shut in on both sides was called 
{mish'dl, Nu 22^ only) ; the road that ran right 
through a valley or led over a stream was 
{ma'&hhdr) or 'Tjijiyij (mahdrdh) ; the steep rood up 
a declivity, (ma^dleh)^ or, down it, TjiD {m/irdd). 

In the Jigtimtive language of the OT the notion 

* Of. Nos. 180 , 180 , 242, 266 in Winckler’e edition [Petrie, Nos. 
264, 281, 42, 41 ]. 

t That there were much frequented roads also in the southern 
portion of the land is evident from the narrative of On 38, where 
the IpSdeshah takes her seat by the ways/ In to be Men by 
vassers-hv. 
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of *road' or *way’ plays a promment part, a 
circumstance probably connected not with the 
increase of communication but with recollections 
of the nomadic pre-historic period of IsraePB 
history. In the desert the discovery of the 
right path is often a question of life, for the 
wanderer who fails to find a well of water or who 
stumbles upon an enemy’s quarters speedily falls 
a prey to death. In this way the lan^age of the 
OT is to be understood when it speahs of a way 
to life and one to death (Pr fi® 10” 12“ 14” 21”, 
Jer 21^), or of a M^ay that perishes (Ps 1^), or tliat 
is shut up (Job 19^). When God means to destroy 
a nation He closes up its way with a wall * or with 
thorns (Hos His law teaches Israel the 

right way, from which, however, the people con- 
stantly wander (Jer 3”, cf. Is 2*). He who follows 
the example of another walks in his ways (1 K 15“ i 
and often). Illustrations of similar usages might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The same figurative 
mode of expression prevails also in the Ij^oran, 
whose first hearers must have been familiar 
with the importance of path -finding to the 
Bedawin. 

iii. Various kinds of Roads.— In many pas- 
sages of the OT the word ‘way* or ‘road’ un- 
doubtedly stands for a simple bridle-path. It is 
the latter that is the initial stage in the process 
whereby men and beasts tread the same ground 
year after year. Thus the very old Pilgrim Road 
from Damascus to Arabia consists merely of^ a 
number of parallel tracks without any artificial 
construction, and recalls the passages in the ancient 
Arab poets where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from S. Arabia. On the hills of 
Palestine the hard limestone soil forms a firm 
foundation for the roads, which for long stretches 
require nothing more in the way of constmetion, 
and present no inconvenience to the traveller ex- 
cept at spots where the winter rains have washed 
down accumulations of stones. The existence of 
artificially formed roads is not necessarily implied 
in the passages where chariots or waggons are 
spoken of. According to the OT, the great plain 
l^tween the hills of Samaria and Galil^ was the 
proper home of chariots of war, which could move 
here with ease (Jg 4*, cf. 2 K 9“). But be.sides 
this we hear also of vehicles traversing the hill- 
country proper — c.p. Gn 45'” (from Hebron to 
Egypt), 1 S 6 (froni Ekron by way of Beth-shemesh 
to Kiriath-jearim), 2 S 6 (from Hii'i<^th-jearim to 
Jerusalem), 2 S 15^ 1 K 1®, Is 22”, Jer 17“ (from 
and to Jerusalem), 1 K 12” (from Shechem to 
Jerusalem), 1 K (from Kamoth - gilead to 

Samaria), 2 K 7”** (from Samaria to the Jordan), 
2 K 6®* (from Damascus to Samaria), 2 K 10”*- 
(from Jezreel to Samaria, cf. 9”®^’)« With refer- 
ence to Gn 45” Robinson (BRP^ i. 214 f.) declares 
that the road from Hebron to the south cannot 
possibly have been traversed by waggons, and 
nence he assumes that they must have made a 
circuit by the Wady el-KhmU, In like manner 
he asserts that the road between Hebron and 
Jerusalem must have been impracticable for anv- 
thing on wheels But in that case the OT could 
not have spoken at all of vehicles travelling from 
and to Jerusalem, for none of the roads leading to 
the capital are a whit better than the Hebron road. 
Nor can it well be doubted that the chariots which 
Absalom collected in connexion with his projected 
rebellion (2 S 15M were procured at Hebron. As a 
matter of fact, there is no ground for Robinson’s 
remark if one keeps in mind that the light two- 
wheel^ chariots of war and the clumsy ox-waggons 
(1 S 6) coidd travel not only on perfectly primitive 

* The method of blocking^ a road by means of a wall (in3) 

formed of loose stones is described by Guthe in MUteU, u. 
Naohriehten des deutsehen Pal, Vareiiu, 189b, p. 9 
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roads, but even along un beaten ground. * Of course 
the progress under such conditions was often very 
slow, and the journey was attended with incon- 
veniences and dangers such as are expressly alluded 
to in 2 S 6«. 

But, although a number of the roads mentioned 
in the Bible are nothing more than primitive 
natural tracks, it is a well established fact, on the 
other hand, that the Israelites had also artifi- 
cially constructed roads. It is a circumstance of 
special importance from this point of view that 
the Moabite king Mesha records in his Inscription 
(1. 26) how he caused the road along the Amon to 
be constructed (nte ’nry). For it may be inferred 
that what was done by this prince would also be 
done by the Israelite monarchs of the same period. 
A testimony in favour of this may be found in the 
very word rr^p^ {mi^ldh) noticed above. It is also 
expressly said in Dt 19* that the roads leading to 
the three Cities of Refuge are to be kept in good 
repair (pan). In Sir 21” the wTiter says figura- 
tively, * The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones.’ ContraHwise, Job (30”) speaks of a tear- 
ing up or destroying (om) of the road, which like- 
wise presupposes one that has been artificially 
formed. The expression ‘the king’s highway* 
(“^0 T37) used for the great trunk-road of the 
country (Nu 20”, cf. v.” .^pi?) appears to point to 
the fact that it was especially the kin^ who b&w 
to the repairing of the roads, a procedure which 
was natural even on military grounds.! We axe 
not, of course, to think of such roads as possessing 
any special excellence ; they were probamy similar 
in character to the ‘ Sultan^ roads^ as these existed 
in Palestine down to recent years. Accordingly, 
when kings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, for insttmee by removing 
loose stones from the surface (cf. Is 40* 62”, and 

Diod. Sic. ii. 13). It is also related by Josepbua 
that Vespasian took workmen along with his army, 
whose duty it was to remove inequalities in the 
roads, and to cut dowm any bushes that might be 
in the way.t On the other hand, it is improbable 
that the Israelites built any bridges, as there is no 
word in the OT (nor even 2 Mac 12”) which can be 
proved to mean ‘ bridge,’ and none of the existing 
remains of ancient bridges over the Jordan are 
earlier than the Roman period. Any one who 
wanted to cross the Jordan had to avail himself 
of the fords, unless he followed the example of 
Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Mac 9”) and swam 
over.§ In desert regions a ‘ waymark ’ (pqf ztyyiin, 
or nice tamrAr) was set up for the guidance of 
travellers (Jer 31”), a practice which is also men- 
tioned frequently by the ancient Arab poets. But 
milestones were first introduced by the Romans; 
the Israelites reckoned distances by the number of 
days’ journey (Gn 30“ 31“, 1 K 19^, 2 K 3®), and 
appear in general to have had no measure for long 
stretches of road.|| 

iv. The Roads of the OT.— The mention in 
the OT of the then existing roads is naturally of a 

* Cf. €.g. the iUustrations in W. Max Muller, Asien u. Europa, 

301, see. 

t But when Josephus {Ant. viii. vii. 4) records that Solomon 
caused the roads leading to Jerusalem to be paved with black 
stone, it is certain that he attributes to this monarch th** work 
of a later age. A stone pavement is mentioned in the OT in 
2 K 16 U, Ezk 4017, Neh 2 Gh 73, cf. Aristeas, 88. 

X BJ III. vL 2. Cf. vii. S, where it is recorded how Vespasian, 
when he had determined to besiege Jotapata, first despatched 
workmen in the direction of the oit 3 ' to level the mountain 
roarl, which was difilcult for foot-passengers to traverse and 
wholly impracticable for horsemen. Josejwus adds that in four 
davs they succeeded in making a wide miutaiy road. 

$ On the other hand, it may be assumed that the PhoBnicians 
understood how to build some kind of bridge, for the deep 
Lit^y gorge whidh is crossed by the undeniably ancient road 
between Zidon and the JfeH cannot be passed in any 

other way (cf. Robinson, BRP iii. 60). 

C Whether the word rri^ {kibhrah, Gn 36i* 487, 2 K 61^ 
really stands for a larger measure of length, is very uncertain. 
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somewhat incidental character, and is influenced 
exclusively by regard to the scenes of the history 
that is being narrated. Nevertheless, it is worth 
while to enumerate the most iin^>ortant of these 
roads, since we thus obtain at all events a view of 
the condition of things at the time. They were 
supplemented by the later Roman roads, which as 
a rule followed the old lines of communication (cf. 
the following article).* 

1. We shall first examine roads that eon^ 
nected Palestine %mth the siirrovndinff countries . — 
{a) From Arabia it was possible to reach Palestine 
by a variety of roads. One led in a straight line 
from Elath, by way of Lysa {Wildj/ Lussan), to 
Gaza-t At Aboda CAbdc) it met the road coming 
from Qebron by Beersheba and Elusa. Tlie por- 
tion of this road lying between Lysa and Elatii is 
probably to be identified with ‘the way to the 
ram Suph ’ mentioned in Nu 14“ 21*, Dt 1*® 2^ 
Another road ran up from Elath to the north 
through the 'Arabah depression. The traveller 
who made choice of it in order to reach Judah, 
might either make his way to ^ebron by the 
ancient Ascent of Al^rabbim ; or he might journey 
through the 'Arabah as far as the south end of the 
Dead Sen and thence gain the hills and reach 
Qebron by way of Zmcerc eUTahta and el-F6kd ; 
or he might pursue his way along the west side of 
the Dead Sea and make use of the ascent at En- 
gedi (see below). These roads must have been 
under the control of the Israelites at the time 
when Solomon opened the sea trade from 'E^ion- 
geber. Close by the watershed a road parts from 
the 'Arabah route and goes dou n to the metropolis, 
Petra. This city, however, may be reached also 
by a direct road over the high land. From Petra 
a main road leads by tUjafila to Kerak in Moab. 
This may perhaps be identified with ‘ the king’s 
highway ’ of Nu 20^’. But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it is the same that is referred to in the 
parallel narrative, Dt 2®, for here the road from 
Elath to MaTin and thence (coinciding with the 
great Pilgrim Road) to the east side of Moab suits 
much better. The Pilgrim Road itself, which leads 
on further by Edre'i and Muz6rib (probably the 
ancient Ashtaroth-l^amaim) to Damascus, marks 
an old established and very important connexion 
between Syria and Arabia, and also opens up, by 
means of various branches running westwards, a 
further connexion between Arabia and Palestine. 
At Edre'i it takes up a road coming from Dumah 
{Dumdt cU-Jandal). The oasis of Tema mentioned 
in the OT (Job 6^®, Is 21”) may be reached both 
from Dumah and from the southern continuation 
of the Pilgrim Road. Along these roads travelled 
not only peaceful caravans, but also the Bedawin 
tri^s upon the occasion of their forays upon the 
civilizecT districts east of the Jordan, or their 
plundering campaigns to the west of that river. 

(6) Palestine was connected with Egypt by two 
roads. One of these (‘ the >vay of the Hand of the 
Philistines,’ Ex 13'^) ran along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is probably identical with the 
present caravan road which leads past ^an^arat 
el-Khazne.% By this road Sargon advanced 
against the Egyptians, and defeated them at 
Raphia; and Necho doubtless availed himself of 
it when he set out to march through Palestine 
(2 K 23“). At a later period Titus made his way 
from E^pt to Judaea along this road, his halting- 
places being Ostrakine, Rhinocorura, Raphia, 

* Of maps to li« consulted on what follows, we should re- 
commmd, in addition to the two acoompanying ones and laiw 
English ones of the PEF, the special maps of the ZDPV, 
rols. ill. and xix. Cf. also Bartholomew -Smith's Map of 
PalestxM (Min., T. ft T. Clark, 1901). 

t Kegawling the stations of the Feutinger Table, cf. Buhl, 
vsseh. d«r BdomHer, p. 18 . 

t Cf. Brugseh, Deuuiche Revue, ix. 860 ff. 


Gaza, Ascalon, Jamnia, Joppa, and Ciesarca.* 
Tlie other road is called in the OT ‘the way to 
Shur' ((in 16’, 1 S 15’). The researches of F. W. 
Holland have sliowm that it deviated from the 
caravan road from Beersheba, and ran north from 
Jebel Yet eh, then by Jebel Mughara, and finally 
over undulating ground to l8}hdiliya.'\ See, fur- 
ther, art. Shur in vol. iv. 

(<•) On the northern frontier of Palestine there 
w^ere three entrances to the country. These 
marked the connexion not only with Syria but 
also w’itli tlie Eujilirates lands, Assyria and Baby- 
Ionia, for any direct communication with the 
latter through tlie waterless Syrian desert w'S" 
difiicult. We shall look first at the points of 
entrance, and then at the routes which converged 
uiion tliem. 

Tlie first entrance is the road along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, leading from Beinit by Zidon to 
Tyre and on to the south. Somewhat to the 
north of Beirut it was blocked by a rocky pro- 
jection at tlie Nahr el-Kalb, but even in pre- 
Lraelite times this obstacle liad been overcome, 
for among the figures cut ou the rocky wall, at tlie 
spot where the course of the road is hewn past the 
rock, is that of Ramses ll. — a circumstance which 
throws an interesting light upon the conditions of 
communication in these early times. — Tlie second 
entrance was the Merj 'Ayydn, into which de- 
bouched the road leading from Rihlah (2 K 23“ 
256. through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antilibaniis.— Tlie third starting-point was Da- 
mascus, from which several losids led to the west 
and the soutii. One ran along the foot of Hermon 
to Dan, whence the tra\eller eould reach 7ddon, 
Tjtc, and Galilee (see below). Another ran in a 
S.W, direction past eUJf.wdtra in Golan, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where afterwards 
the Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters was built. We 
shall presently describe more fully how from this 
point it traversed W estei n Galilee and led by one 
branch to Acco and by another to the Plain of 
Jezreel. By means or its further continuation 
along the Meditenanean coast it formed the piin- 
cipal connexion between Damascus, with its hin- 
terland, and Egypt. In the Middle Ages it was 
called Via Mans, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that it is to be identified with tiie road 
tliat bears tlie corresponding name D;n {derckh 
haj/ydm, ‘way of the sea’) in Is Besides 

this there was still another road from Damascus 
throngli the trails- Jordan ic territorj’-, which crossed 
the Jordan at Bethsliean, and thence led to the 
Plain of Jezreel or into the hill-countrj^ of Samaria. 

Having now learned what were the points of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must notice 
briefly the roads leading thence to Syria and 
the fiuphrates lands, for the Israelites had not 
infrequently the misfortune to see armies ad- 
vancing against them along these roads, or hod 
themselves to tread them as deported captives. 
The oldest principal line of communication be- 
tweeii North Palestine and the Euphrates lands 
contrived to avoid the desert by a long circuitous 
route through Syria, passing Riblah (2 K 23“ 
256. 20f.j^ Hamath, Emesa, and Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates till in the fertile Belikh 
Valley it reached the city of flarrfin, where the 
roads from Armenia ana Babylonia met. This 
was probably the route chosen, for instance, by 
Pliaraoh-neelio (2 K 23“), who was met by Nebu- 
chadrezzar at Oarcheiiiish. It was doubtless along 
the same road tiiat the Assyrian kings advancea 

* Jos. BJ IV. xi. 6. Refrarding: the ancient EgMitian fortresses 
on this road, see W. Max Muller, Asim u. Eurupa, 134. 

+ Proceedin/je of Royal Geoij. Soe. xxil. 45.6 f.; Trumbull. 
Kadreh Bamsa, 340 f. ; Outhe, ZDPV viii. 217. 

; Schumacher, PEFSt, 1880, p. 781.; 0. A. Smith, UOUL 426 L 
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on their expeditions of conquest.* From ]^arrAn 
a road led direct to Nineveh, while Babylonia 
could he reached through the Mesopotamian Plain. 
At a later period Thapsacns was a favourite 
crossing-place. It was here, for example, that 
the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
croBs^ the Euphrates. This brought one nearer 
to the desert on the west of the river, but it was 
still possible to keep on the edge of the cultured 
land. In the Roman period, on the other hand, 
a much frequented route was the shorter road 
from Damascus by way of Palm 3 n^ and a number 
of water stations in the desert to the spot where 
the Cliaboras joins the Euphrates.! It is possible, 
however, that in much earlier times this desert 
road had a predecessor. H. WinckleriS; seeks to 
show that as early as the 14th cent. B.G. the Baby- 
lonian king Kadasman-harba, finding the old road 
through N. Mesopotamia closed against him by 
the extension of the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to be established in the desert, in order 
that he might have a direct road from Babylon to 
Damascus after his conquest of the Suti who 
lived in this desert. The circumstance that Pal- 
myra is first mentioned towards the close of the 
pre-Christian period is of course no argument 
against this view, for a water station may veiy well 
have existed there prior to the building of the 
famous city. Which of these roads was followed by 
the exiles on their way back from Babylon cannot 
be determined with certainty. The descriptions 
in Is 40'^' 4.3^^'* 49^^* presuppose that a desert has 
to be traversed by the returning company. We 
may also recall the circumstance that those who 
accompanied Zerubbabel took with them, according 
to Ezr 2^, not only horses and mules and as^es, 
but 435 camels, and that those who returned with 
Ezra w’ere exposed to danger from * liers in wait ’ 
(Ezr 8*^). But this w’ill suit equally well a journey 
through the mostly unpeopled >i. Mesopotamia, 
and does not point of necessity to a course tlirough 
the desert proper. According to Berosus {ap. Jo&». 
c. Apion. i. 19), Nebuchadrezzar, after he had 
cleared Syria of the Egyptian troops, being in- 
formed of his father’s death set oil for Babylon 
by forced marches through the desert. At the 
same time he left instructions with his generals 
to conduct the Jewish, Phoenician, and other 
prisoners of >var, along with the baggage of the 
army, thither. In this latter instance, evidently, 
the way round about the desert w'as to be fol- 
lowed. 

2. Roads in Pahstins,~-{a) When we turn to 
Jud(za^ we are best informed as to the roads 
leading from Jerusalem. The ancient main road 
from tlie capital to the Maritime Plain led past 
Gibeon and Beth-boron, from which there was a 
steep ascent to the plain (cf. t,g, Jos 10'®, 2 S 2** 
13« [LXX] 2012, Ac 23=»- » ; Jos. BJ ii. xii. 2, xix. 8). 
The present road from Jerusalem to Jafia or Lydda 
is first mentioned a few times by Eusehius.§ Prom 
the Philistine Plain various passes led into the 

* Shalmaneser ii. describes (H. Winckler, KeiHnschr. Text- 
huih^ 2) how, when the Euphrates w^os in hif;h flood, he crossed 
the river on vessels constructed from sheeps’ skins, and de- 
feated the kin^ of Carchemish and others. 

t M. V. Oppenheim, Votn. Mtttelmeer turn penischen Golf, 
L ^1. 

X Altorient. Fonchungen, i. 146; DiepolitiseheSntv>ickelvn{i 
Bdbyltmietis und Aseyriens, 14. The active intercourse be- 
tween Babylon and Palestine-Egypt by means alike of royal 
messengers and traders is witnessed to by the Tel el-Amafna 
letters, «.g. Wirickler, Nos. 10, 11 [Petrie, Nos. 22, 124]. 

i Onom.9 109. 27, 271. 40, 2S8. 83. If the NT Emmans should 
be identical with Kol&niye, the way to it would coinoide with 
the b^inning of the Jaffa road ; but if Emmaus is el-Kubebe, 
the relmnce in Lk 24^3 will be to the road to this village by 
way of Naln Sarmtfl. If ][priath-Jearim be rightly identified 
with ^aryet el-Jneb, it was by the eastern portion of the 
nresent Jaffa road that the ark travelled from this city to 
Jerusalem (1 S 6). > 
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mountains and to the capital.* From Ashdod 
the main road led through the Wadu es-Sunt, 
called in earlier times the Vale of Elan (cf. the 
narrative of 1 S 17'*^* )• From ‘Ekron a road ran 
to Beth-shemesh in the IVadi/ es-iiurdr {varther to 
the north. Hither the kine brought the ark of 
Jahweh, and thence it was afterwards conveyed to 
If^iriath-jearim and finally to Jerusalem (1 S 6, 
2S 6). — ^Towards the south Jerusalem was con- 
nected by an ancient road with Hebron and be- 
yond it with Beersheba (cf. e,g. 2 S 15® IG'®, 1 K 
19^). By this road Lysias, according to 1 Mac 
4^*, attempted to reach the capittQ, but was 
completely routed by Judas at Beth-?ur. It was 
presumably this road also that was chosen w^hen 
a journey was undertaken from Judsea to Edom. 
The ancient highroad, before it w^as modernized 
a few years ago, bore every trace of having been 
al>vay8 the main route between Jerusalem and the 
south ; it was carried in a straight line, and was 
in many places artificially constructed, and that 
apparently from early times. Like the generality 
ot sucli roads, it presented not a few ditiiculties, 
leading as it did over steep hills, and being covered 
at not a few’ spots with large stones.! An hour’s 
journey south of Jerusalem a road strikes oil' from 
it, w’hich brings one in 13 minutes to Bethlehem 
(cf. Jg 19'®^-). — From Jerusalem to En-gedi there 
Avas also a much frequented road. It is mentioned 
in 2 Ch 20. As the K'yn [Hazziz) of v.'* is no donbt 
to be identified with the modem Wady Hasdsd, 
the ancient road followed exactly the same course 
as the later Roman road. A part of this road is 
probably in view also in 1 S 24-’*‘, whereas the 
road named in the parallel narrative (26®) should 
more likely be found in that between En-gedi and 
IJebron, if, that is to say, the hill Qac^lah is 
rightly identified with Pahr el-K6ld. From En- 
gedi one can proceed further to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea and to Edom. — The ancient main 
road betw’een Jerustilem and Jericho (Lk 10®®) prob- 
ably coincided wdth the Roman road.:^ Tt ran, 
according to 2 S 15^ [LXX] 16®, over the Mount 
of Olives and then by the city of Baburim. Its 
further course, wdiicli may be presura^ to have 
been the same as that of tlie later road (before it 
was modernized), led through the w’aterless and 
sun-scorched desert to TaVat ed-Ddm, a name 
w’hich probably points back to the old * Ascent of 
Adummim^ by which the low ground is reached 
(Jos 15^ 18'^). This was the usual road taken by 

f )i]grims coming from the east of the Jordan. The 
alter, as a rule, included also Galilseans w’ho de- 
sired to avoid the road through Samaria. There 
w as another, but a longer, road from the capital to 
the N.W. sliore of the Dead Sea and Jericho. It 
first follows the low^er !(^idron Valley by Mar-saba ; 
tlien passes the Mun\a.r hill, and crossing the 
small plain of Buka* finally arrives through beauti- 
ful scenery at the low ground. It was probably 
by this road that king Zedekiah fled from Jeru- 
salem to the Jordan (2 K 25^'*, Jer 39*). — The 
present main road from Jemsalem to the north, 
which at some spots is very bad and uncomfort- 
able, meets us in the narrative of Jg 19'*, where 
the Levite, turning aside from Jerusalem, pro- 
posed to pass the night at Gibeah or Ramah.fi 
its northern continuation, which ran past Gophna, 
is mentioned in Onom.^ 300. 94. It is the same 
road w’hich is called in Jg 20*' the w’ay from 
Bethel to Gibeah. By this road Titos moved on 

* Joseplius {BJ IIL ii. 8) sa^’s that these passes were occupied 
by the Koniaiis when the Jews projected an attack on Asouon. 
On the ancient roads from Jerusalem to *Ariii/, tee ZDPV 
X. 134f. 

t Robinson, BAP*! 214 f. 
i Cf. V. Kasteren, ZDPV xiii. 05 ff. 

i Ramah is the modem er-ltnm ; Gibeah in all probabiUtj is 
TvlH somewhat to the south of it 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night at Gophna, 
then at Gahath-Sam, i.e. Gibeah, and came tinallv 
to Scopus, from which he descii^ Jerusalem with 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
Isaiah (10**') makes the Assyrian conqueror ad- 
vance against Jerusalem by another tom further 
to the north-east— a circumstance which at least 
suggests that in olden times armies coming from 
the north approached Jerusalem by this roM, and 
not by the one first named. As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but it 
is strance all the same that considerable armies 
should have preferred the veiy difficult passage 
by the Suwetnti ^rge (cf. 1 S 14^). The roM 
named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of * Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Tulel el-Fiil, runs past ^izTna and Geha' 
to the Suweintf gorge, north of which Michmosh 
is reached. At ^ events Michmaedi was, as 1 S 
13^ shows, an important meeting -point, from 
which roads ran in all directions. Towards the 
south one could go to *Ai and *Ophrah. A road 
running west connected Michmash with Beth- 
boron and the Maritime Plain. And, lastly, there 
was a fourth road going in a south-eastern 
direction to the Valley of Zeboim, by which we 
should no doubt understand the neat Wady ef- 
Kelt^ from the northern edra of which an ancient 
road leads down to Jericho, t It is very probable 
that it was this route that the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to tiie west of 
the Jordan ; so that here ag^ we have to do with 
a road of extreme historical interest.^: Since there 
is a direct course from Michmash to ’Ai, every- 
thing is in favour of the latter city having been 
the first to be attacked by the Israelites ; and by 
the same road they could always retire upon their 
fixed camp in the Jordan Valley (cf. Jos 9®). 

(6) The continuation of the road leaving Jeru- 
salem for the north leads to Samaria, namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (cf. Jg. 21“, a passage 
which shows that the ancient road, like the 
modern one, ran to the west of Shiloh).§ The 
scene of Jos 4®®^* is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Shechem. 
The difierent roads leading from Shechem are re- 
ferred to generally in Jg 9=*, and in v.*^ there is 
special mention of the way that came from ‘ the 
Soothsayers’ Oak.’ But several of these roads 
were of special importance, and the scanty allu- 
sions to them in the OT must be explained on 
the ground that detailed narratives are so seldom 
connected with this district. As the well-watered 
and fertile Wady Skatr, running west from 
Shechem, opens a connexion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the Wady el~Fdr€a, which runs 
east, provide an approach from the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned in the OT, 
except in the narrative of Jacob’s immigration 
(Gn 33^^'*) ; but in later times we read of Ves- 
pasian coming from Emmaus and descending by 
way of Shechem to Korem, i.e, the beautiful oasis 
Kurdwa at the mouth of the Wady el^Fdri^a^W 
The story of Abimelech’s march fi:om Shechem to 
Thebe^ (Jg 9®^) introduces us to another main road 
leading out from Shechem, namely that which 
runs in a north-eastern direction by way of Tdhd^ 

« Job. iSJ V. ii. Iff. From Oibeah s road led to Gibeon, U 
Budde’s very attaactive emendation in Jv 90>i ie correct. In 
any caae such a road exists, and in all probability it was 
followed by the l^on which came from Enunaus to Join TituB 
at Gibeah. 

t The name Wady Alu pdtkt, reoalUnff the name is 

BtUl attached to a branch of the Wddy 

I Cf. O. A. Smith, HGHL 264. 

9 In Dt 1130 it is usual to disoover a reference to the main 
road which pasBes to the east of Shechem, but perhaps Steuer- 
nsgel is right in questioning the oorrectness of the text in this 

psaasge, 

I Jos. BJ nr. viiL L 


to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 
the trans-Jordanic region and Damascus. — Lastly, 
there is a road to the north, running from Shechem 
to Jentn, where opens one of the approaches that 
leail from the Plain of Jezreel into the hills of 
Samaria. Here we are at the starting-point of 
the CTeat road which led from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shechem to Jerusalem and to the 
south of the country.* Hence we find king 
Aba^iah of Judah at this spot when he sought 
to flee to his home before Jehu — an attempt, 
however, which failed because his wounds com- 
peUed him to hasten to Megiddo, westward from 
Jenin (2 K 9-’^' ). At Jenin we encounter also 
those Galilseans who in their pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (cf. the story of 
the murder of Galibeaus perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. AnL XX. vi. 1 ; BJ U. xii. 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jenin road 
for the further reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the capital, Samaria, the great 
Jenin-Shechem road throwing off two side-roods 
to Sebastiyeh, One of these branches off at the 
beautifully situated village of Jebna, the other at 
the more southerly Beit Imrim.i Here then we 
have the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samaria (2 K 
10^*), and probably also by an enemy advancing 
from the Jordan against the capital (7*^‘)* 

In addition to the two roods already mentioned 
which gave access from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria by way of Bethshean and 
Jenin, there were a number of other passes at the 
choice of travellers coming from the Plain of 
Jezreel. The most important of these is the road 
leading by Lejjiin (nrobably the ancient Megicldo) 
over the nills in a S.W. direction to the Judsean 
and Philistine Maritime Plain ; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great caravan 
road (the Via Maris) connecting Damascus with 
Egypt. This road was traversed not only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 
— e.^. by the Assyrians when niareiiing against 
Egj’^pt; by Necho^s troops on his march to the 
Eupnrates, which king Josiali made a vain attempt 
to stop at Megiddo (2 K 23^) ; by Cambyses in liis 
Egyptian campaign, etc. It was presuniably 
followed also by the Aramsean kings of Damas- 
cus, w'hen they extended their military expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Plain (2 K 12^* 13®* 
[LXX]).:}: — But besides this main route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, which was preferred by those who crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean. It is described by 
Robinson {BBP iii. 158 f.) as running west from 
Jenin into the hill-country and touching the Plain 
of Dothan between Kefr Kud and Ja'hnd. Its 
great antiquity is shown ‘by Gn 37*®, where a 
caravan travelling from Gilead to Egypt pae^s 
Dothan. — Finally, it was possible for one coming 
from the northern part ot the country to reacn 
the Judsean Maritime Plain by keeping right along 
the seashore, for an artifici^y widened passage 
led by the foot of Carmel ; but this route was 
chosen only by those who from their start in the 
north had followed the way by the coast. 

(c) Among tlie roads in GcUUee we have first to 
deal with that part of the Via Mans which touched 

*In Jth 47 the his^h priest writes to the inhaUtants of 
Bethulia, directiugf them to seise the mountain passes because 
by them was the viay to Judaea, and it was easy to hinder aa 
approach, as the pass was narrow, with space for two men at 
most It is plain that the author has in view here the narrow 
valley of behind Jentn. 

t Bobinson. BitP^ iL 811. Samaria is oonnected with Shechem 
by a road which turns off to the right from the W&dy Shdlr, 
t On the ground of these passages, Wellhausen (Comp, d. 
Hex. 254) identifies the Aphek mentioned in 1 K 2C^ 30, £ g 
1817, with the Apliek of the Maritime Plain, on the sitnatioB of 
which cf. especially G. A. Smith, HGUIA 676. 
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this district. After passing the Bridge of Jacob's 
Daughters, the road ascends to Khan Jubb Yusuf ^ 
from wliicli it runs to the N.W. shore of the Lake 
of Gennesareth at Khan MinyeK* Thence it runs 
up through the Vale of el-^amm&m to Khan et- 
Tujjdr^ and reaches the Plain of Jezreel in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor. At ^am it 

throws off a branch in a westerly direction to Acco. 
— Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the dense population of this part of the country, 
must have b^n ve^ numerous, we may notice the 
following. The cities wliich Tiglath-pileser con- 
quered m succession (2 K 16^) lay on the road 
trom Jffedesh to the Mefj ' Ayyiin.\ But the main 
road from the Merj *Ayy4n to the south probably 
kept closer bv the Jordan, jtUl it finally uniM 
with the Via Maria. From AbU (the ancient Abel 
beth-Maacah) a road ran westwards to Tyre ; it 
connected the latter dty with Damascus. On the 
western side of the Galikean hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyre {Scala Tyriorum) 
presented an awkward obstacle to communication. 
Nevertheless, the Phoenicians succeeded in making 
this difiicult point passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks of wheels; and so 
we hear of various armies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast.^ What roads are referred to in the 
narrative of 1 K 17” and Mt 15^ cannot be deter- 
mined with certaint 3 ^ owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions. 

{d) In the Jordan Valley an ancient road on the 
western side of the river 8\m]}lies the connexion 
between north and south. On the vrest shore of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where the bordering hills 
leave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, tliis 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 
place at Bethshean it was follow'ed by Porapey in 
tiis campaign against Ari8tobulu8.§ Along its 
northern portion, between the Lakes of Cannes- 
arcth and RCileh, Jonathan marched (1 Mac 11®^). || 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The most southern 
of these is called el-^ena ; next comes the ford at 
the pilgrims’ bathing- place ; and, further up the 
river, that at the rood from Jericho to es-Salt^ 
w’here the crossing is now made by a bridge. At 
one or other of these points we must seek the 
ford of Pcitilim (Jg 3** [see art. Quarry in vol. 
iv.], cf. 2 S 19^®). At the next principal entrance 
to the hill-country, namely the Wddv el-Fdna 
coming from Shecnem, we encounter the ford ed~ 
Dumiye^ likewise with a bridge, which by the w'ay 
stands at present on dry ground, the river having 
hollowed a new bed for itself. IT This much fre- 
quented crossing to the central part of the trans- 
Jordanic district meets us in tne OT under the 
name Adam (Jos 3“, and probably also 1 K 7®*, 
where Moore happily suggests reading *the ford 
{ma abhrath) Kdam'). Further north is the most 
important crossing-place, the ford 'Abdra at Beth- 
sliean, which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his return march from the east of the 
Jordan (1 Mac 6®®), and by Pompey in his above- 
mentioned campaign. The importance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the fact above 
noted, that a whole series of great caravan roads 
from east and west converge upon it. — There are 
yet other two crossing-places further up the river 
—one by the bridge sUMujdmi^ i hour south of the 
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mouth of the Jarmuk; the other immediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan from the Lake of 
Gennesareth, a point \fidb el-Tumm) wdiere some 
traces of an ancient bridge remain. The ford last 
named had special importance for such of the 
dwellers on the shore of the Lake as did not avail 
themselves of boats. Between the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth and that of ^fileh is the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, at the spot w^here the old caravan road, 
alre^y referred to more than once, crosses the 
Jordan.* — Lastly, in the northern Jordan Valley 
there is a road from Galilee to Ddn, where the 
different sources of the Jordan have to be crossed, 
a task now' acconmlished for the most part by 
bridges. In the OT this road is alluded to in such 
passages as Jg 18^. 

(e) About the roads on the east side of the 
Jordan the Bible gives us little information. On 
the other hand, the Roman roads give a good 
picture of the later routes of communication, and 
from these we may draw backivard inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from Mahanaim to 
the Jordan Valley (2 S 2“*® 4’) probably ran through 
the Wady "Ajldn. Nothing can be said about the 
road mentioned in 2 K 10^® until the site of Ramoth- 
gilead has been determined. Coming down to a 
later time, the route followed by Judas Maccabseus 
after his conquests in the districts to the west of 
the Bauran range can be fixed writh tolerable 
certainty. Ephron (1 Mac 5^) is in all probability 
identical with Gephrun (Polyb. V. Ixx. 12), a name 
w'hich is recalled by that of the deep Wady Ghafr^ in 
which the city will thus have lain which Judas had 
to pass through. t Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the roads which led from the city of Julias 
to GamaZa (the modem Jandi (?)) and Seleuda 
(now Sel'(jilsiye),t We have alre^y spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters. 

II. XRAVEL.^i. Motives for Travelung.— 
Journeys were undertaken only on a very small 
scale by the Israelites after they had exchanged 
the shifting nomadic stage of existence for a 
settled life; for the inconveniences and dangers 
attached to travelling were many and the ad- 
vantages few. Any one who left his home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, the best part of his human rights, and 
became a ger (see art. Ger in vol. ii.), whose 
welfare and whose life were entirely at the mercy 
of those with w'hom he sojourned. This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in a foreign land, where, 
as David expresses it (1 S 26^”), he had to serve 
other gods. The traveller was frequently ex^iosed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 
the w'ay.§ In the desert he was threatened with 
all the perils characteristic of such places (Is 30®, 
Jer 2® etc.). On the sea his life was in constant 
danger (Jon 1®, Ps 107'^®^-, Enoch 101®).|| Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thus 
quite unknown to the Israelites. Nor do we find 
any wdio undertook travels for purposes ot research, 
moved by a scientific interest, like Herodotus or 
Ibn Batata; although they enjoyed listening to 
the tales of those who had visited foreign parts 
(cf. Job 21**®). The Israelite who travell^ had a 
aefinite and practical aim in view. Such aims 
might of course be purely accidental and indi- 
vidual, as, for instance, when one did not dare or 
w’ish to remain at home, like Jacob, or the Levite 


* In this neighbourhood, in the time of Christ, was the customs 
boundary (MLt 9#). 

t Jandah may he scright most fittingly in Hunia. 

t Joe. AfU. XIV XV. 'll; BJi. xiii. 1, iii. it 4 ; Tifa, 74. 

I Jos. 2 lnt. xit Ji. 1. 

I It oontlnu«a lu ahorse to the north as the great road leading 
ever the IJt&ny river to l^idon. 

^ A photo'graph of this bridge will be found in the Mitteilun- 
gen und Hachrtehten dee deuteohen Pal, rereins, 1899, p. 84. 


* Cf. the picture of the bridge in ZDPV xiii. 74. 
t Cf. Schumacher, northern Ajian^ 179, 181 ; Buhl, Btiidien 
rur Topoar. d. nordL OetjordanlandeSt 17 f. 
t Jos. Vita, 71. 

5 Cf., for different periods, Jg 9», Hoe 0®, Jer 8®, Ezr 8**, Pr 
235», Lk 10» ; Joe. Ant, xiv, xv. 6, xx. vi. 1. 

y CL the diverting poem in Noldeke’s Delectus carminum 
arab.f Carmen 6S, in which a Bedawi describes the terrors that 
had beset him on his passage by sea. 
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who was dissatisfied with his abode at Bethlehem- 
judah (Jg 17™’*) ; or when one had to go in pursuit 
of runaway slaves or a fugitive wife (1 K 2®'*, Jg 
; or when a prophet was commanded to be- 
take himself for concealment to another country 
(IK IT), etc. But, in addition to such casual 
instances, there were regularly recnmng occasions 
which necessitated the lacing of the hardships of 
a journey. 

(a) In part these occasions were connected with 
religious observances. Even in earlier times the 
Israelites were accustomed to assemble for the 
great festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries (1 S 1®, Ex ; and when, after the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the temple at Jerusa- 
lem was recognized as the only legitimate sanctu- 
ary, these festival pilgrimages received a strong 
impulse, and became a main element in the life of 
an Israelite. From all parts of Palestine, and 
afterwards from all quarters of the then world 
(see art. Diaspora in the present volume), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, which, on the occasion of 
these festivals, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most acquaintance with the dangers 
of such a journey were the Galilsean Jews, who 
had to pass through the hostile territory of the 
Samaritans (Jos. Ant, XX. vi. 1). On this account 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
way by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
liable to no such misadventures.* — It must be re- 
membered, moreover, that in early days men often 
visited a sanctuary for the purjKJse of obtaining 
oracles or receiving instruction on a point of ritual 
(Gn 25“ 2 KIMS 3“ 9«, Zee V). 

(b) Further, the increasing Jewish commerce sup- 
j)lied many with a motive for travelling. In the 
earlier period it was mostly foreigners that tra- 
velled through the land and carried on trade with 
its inhabitants (cf. the story of Joseph, Gn 37**®^*, 
Ex 21®, Dt 14®i, and the term ^oMr used for the 
trader by whose standard money was weighed, 
Gn 23^®, 2 K 1®* ®). But as early as the monarchical 
period and still more in the later post-exilic times 
the Israelites began to take an active part in both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
frequent journeys in their own land as well as to 
foreign parts. The trade in horses carried on 
Solomon led his buyers to the neighbouring States 
(1 K 10*^- )i while the shipping trade from*E?ion- 
geber inaugurated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with travelling by sea. Israelitish 
merchants established factories in foreign cities, 
as at Damascus, where Ahab was able to obtain 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwellings 
in a certain quarter of the city (1 K 20®*). In the 
later post-exuic period Jewish commerce made a 
great advance, particularly after the Jews came 
into possession of some seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean; and it was all the easier for them to 
undertake trading journeys, because they could 
count with certainty on meeting with countrymen 
of their own in all foreign trading towns. The 
wife of an Israelite now knew that it meant a 
distant journey when her husband on setting out 
took the money-bag with him (Pr 31“). 

(c) A third motive for travelling was supplied 
by t\iQ political and diplomatic relanons into which 
the Israelites entered with other peoples. A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to hand over the tribute (Jg 3^®*-)- The later 
kings of Israel had often to go in person to a 
foreign court to pay homage to their powerful 
suzerain (2 K 16^®, Jer 51®®). But more especially 

* Specif risks naturally attended those travellingr companies 
that carried with them large sums of money, as, for instance, 

in connexion with the transmission of the poll-tax of the Baby- 
lonian Jews. Hence these companies included many thousand 
persons (Jos. Ant, zvm. ix. 1). 


attempts to arrange political alliances led to a 
constant coming and going of ambassadors (Is 
30‘*^‘ 31* ; and on the other side 14®- 18. 39, Jer 
27®). — Journeys of an involuntary character are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate which befell the Israelites more than once. 
But there were also occasions when one volun- 
tarily left his home to find safety in a foreign 
land (Jer 43). A happier condition was that of 
the travelling companies which by the grace of 
their sovereign were itermitted to return to their 
homes (Ezr 1. 8). Moreover, the sojourn of a 
portion of the people of Israel in the Diaspora 
gave occasion for frequent journeys between the 
foreign land and the home country, as we see from 
Jer 29®, Zee 6*®, Neh 2®*^- 13®®'-. 

(d) A special motive for undertaking a journey 
was ilUhealthy which led to the risiting of foreign 
places in the hope of a cure (cf. 2 K 5). This 
habit finds illustration particularly in later times, 
when the various hot s]>rings in the Jordan Valley 
were much frequented.* 

{e) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
in a certain sense be reckoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great multitudes of men 
to foreign lands. 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
peculiar ditficulty in the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so strict an observance of it had been intro- 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on which sabbatical rest w’as en- 
joined it vras unlawfid to w'ulk more than a fixed 
number of paces. Thus Josephus {Ant, Xlll. viii. 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Sidete^, out of consideration for Uyr- 
canus who accompanied him, remained for tw*o 
days by the river Lycus, on account of a Jewish 
festival being then in progress. On the other hand, 
the Law accoiiiiuoduted itself to the needs of tra- 
vellers in so far as it permitted those w-ho w-ere on 
a journey in the month of Nisan to (-elebrate the 
Passover in the folio w-ing month (Nu 9*®*-). 

ii. Modes of Travel. — Those who w^ere not 
particularly well-to-do, especially if they were 
young, strong men, went for the most part on foot 
((in 28, Jos 9*®, 1 K 19*®^-, Is 52’, and the Gospel 
narratives). Hence the first attention shown to 
an arriving guest w-as to wash his feet (Gn 18*, Jg 
19®*). Women and elderly well-to-do men rode 
upon assesy which also carried the baggage (Jg 
19®, 1 S 25“ 2 S 17“, 1 K 2*®, 2 K 4-^, Lk 10®*) ; 
people of high rank also used mules (2 S 13“, 1 K 
1®®). Camels were less frequently employed, and 
only when tho journey led through the desert 
(Gn 24). Horses, on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chariots. The chariots mentioned in the OT 
are, as a rule, chariots of w'ar, but they were 
Used by kings also in journeying from one part of 
the country to another (1 K 12*®, 2 K 10*® ; and 
the story of Noaman in 2 K 5, where, however, 
we have to do wdth a foreigner). In 1 S 6’ we 
meet with an ox-waggon as a vehicle of transport ; 
and in the case of the w-aggons sent from Egypt 
to convey the old men, the w^omen, and the chil- 
dren, we should probably think also of similarly 
simple vehicles (Gn 45*®). From a later period we 
have the stu^ of the Ethiopian chamberlain (here 
again a foreigner) driving in a chariot (Ac 8“*^-). 
Josephus {Ant. XIX. viii. 1) speaks of a larger 
kind of chariot {durijvyi), in wdiich Agrippa, accom- 
panied by other kings, drove out to meet the 
Roman prmtor.f In Ca 3® we read of a sedan chair 

* Cf. Dechent, ‘ Heilbader u. Baddeben in Palastina* In ZDPV 
vii. 178 ff. 

t When JoeephuB {Ant. viii. vii. 3-4) relates how Solomon 
often drove out to his f^rdens at Etham, ho is simply adding ■ 
picturesque touch of bis own. 
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or palanquin 0o/actov) being used by people 

of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 
care to go on a long journey alone,* but had at 
least one companion, who received a daily wage 
and. if the journey terminated happily, a present 
besides (To When Nehemiah travelled from 

the Tersian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 
various provinces commanding them to grant him 
free passage and an armed escort (Neh 2"®). The 
favourite method was to combine into large com- 
panies (^caravans, originally a Persian word), which 
were accompanied by armed men (cf. Ezr 8-2). 
Such caravans, travelling under military protec- 
tion, are referred to in the Tel el-Ainarna letters 
(see above, p. 308**). In the wilderness they were 
conducted by the Bedawin tribes, e.//. the Dedan- 
ites (Is 211®). When unknown regions had to be 
traversed, a guide acquainted with the roads had 
to be procured (Nu 10®i). or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about 
the cities that had to be passed (I)t 122). 
deadly danger of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in search is found dried up, is 
portrayed with poetic beauty in Job Oi®. 

iii. PUOVISIOX Foil THE Want.s of Tiiavelleus. 
— For the comfort and the nfreshment of travellers 
very little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the ojises might, as described in 
Is 211^. meet the exhausted caravans with water 
jind bread ; but, in the main and as a matter of 
course, a traveller through the deseit had to pro- 
vide for himself by bringing the necessaries of life 
with him ((in 21i^). But the same was the case 
even in travelling through inhabited regions. The 
Levite ot Jg ID takes with him fodder and straw* 
lor the asses as w^ll as bread and wine (v.i'‘) ; and 
a similar course is followed by the Ciibeonites wiien 
they seek to give themselves the appearance of 
having come from far (Jos D). In Nu 201’*’^- w’e 
read of a great company binding it.self. as it passed 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
touch nothing in the vineyards or the fields, and 
to jiay for the water drunk by man and beast. 

Of inns in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear till N r times (Lk ) ; and the very 
circumstance that the Greek word Travdox^iov there 
employed was adopted by the Jew's as pnjo, proves 
that the whole institution w-as a new and foreign 
appearance.! In earlier times there may have 
been establishments at least somewhat akin to the 
modern khans — large empty buildings surround- 
ing a courtyard, in which travellers can pass the 
night, but where the necessaries of life are not 
sold.f Some have thought to find the correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew in the {(jerTuh) of Jer ; 
but the real meaning of this word is very un- 
certain, and even the text is doubtful, for Josephus 
(Aiif. X. ix. 5) read the w'ord rmj (‘hurdles,’ 
‘ hlieep-pens ’ ) . Likewise the word (widfon) has 
to be considered ; for, even if in some passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one takes 
up his quarters at night, the sense of khan fits 
very well passages like Gn 4227 4321, Jer The 
king was attended on his journeys by a nnuD 
{sar menGhah^ lit. ‘captain of the resting-place,’ 
RV ‘chief chamberlain,’ KVm ‘quarter-master’), 
whose duty w'as to look after night quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 

• K. Mcir, in an epigram, called the solitary traveller a * son of 
death' (W. Kucher, Die Agada tier Tavuiiiten, ii. 17). 

t Cf., on the further travels of this word, S. Krauss, OHech u. 
LaUin. Lehmrorter im Talmud, Mid ranch, n. Targum,\\.A^^, 
In the form Ftnuiuk it still occurs ns the name of a village in 
Bouthern Samuria, the Fondeko, of the Talmud (Neubauer, (Hiog. 
du Talmud, 172). 

t .Ac^onlinir to Herodotus (v. .*>2), there were such caravan- 
Berais (ica-aAvcreiv) on the loads in the Persian empii'e. 


In general, then, in early times the traveller, 
unless he carried hi.s victuals with him and pre- 
ferred, like Jacob, to sleep in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the fdace; but this he could do with confidence, 
for ill all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Orienlal. Although it is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law,* narratives 
like Gn 18*®- 24®^ Ex 2^0 show' how' highly it was 
esteemed ; and Job, in the passage where he casts 
a backward glance on his former life in order to 
prove his integrity, says, amongst other thiiig.s, 
‘The stranger did not lodge in the street, but I 
opened my doors to the traveller’ (31®2). Passages 
like Jg 10^® indicate how severe was the judgment 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside ; while the story related in (in 
19 and that in Jg 19 are meant to show' the 
enormity of the offence of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(Jg 52®® ), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, because he had drunk from her milk- 
bowl. But in this instance duty to a guest is re- 
ganled as overshadowed by duty to one’s country. 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open space before the gate, 
and waited to see if any one w'ould invite him in 
(Jir ). In like manner a traveller in the 
country took his stand before the tent or the 
bou.se into which he desired to be invited (Gn 18-’). 
When the guest entered, his feet were washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, a wish to honour him was marked, as 
still happens regularly in the East at the present 
day, by the killing of an animal from the herd 
(Gn 187, 2 S 12^). his departure be was ex- 
pected to eat heartily to strengthen him for his 
further journey (Jg 19®, cf. 1 S 2822). To take 
payment from a guest w'as contrary to good 
manners, and hence it is a perfectly genuine touch 
that Joseplius adds to the narrative of Gn 24, 
w'hen he makes Kebekah decline Eliezer’s offer to 
pay for his entertainment by telling him not to 
think they were parsimonious people (^Ant. I. 
xvi. 2). Ill later times hospitality specially flour- 
ished among the Essenes, who. according to Jose- 
phus {BJ II. viii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging to their co- 
religionists W'as at their command. There was 
even an official appointed in every city, whose 
duty it was to provide travelling Essenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries. An instance of 
a permanent guest-friendship is supplied by the 
stor>' of Elisha and the vrealthy lady of Shunem 
(2K48®). In later times, under Roman and 
Greek influence, this practice was greatly ex- 
tended. Thus we hear for instance of "guest- 
friends in Jotapata, whose death was bew'ailed at 
Jerusalem, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Romans ; f cf. also Ac 10® 21^®. That a guest’s 
lot, however, was not always a happy one, and 
that he was exposed to many disagreeable ex- 
periences, is noted by that always acute and dis- 
passionate observer, Ben Sira (Sir 2921® ). 

Litkrature. — Riohm, IIWBi, artt. ‘ Relscn ’ and ‘ Wepe ’ ; 
G. A. Miiith, Ilintortcal Geography ofihe Holy Land,pattsim ; 
F. Buhl, Geographic dee alien PaUleiina, 1*25-181 ; H, Guthe, 
Kurzes Bibebcorterbuch, art. ‘ Wepe.’ 

Frants Buhl. 
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* The Denteronomlo law repardinp duties to the gir (Dt 116 
24H. 17 fte.) iH'lonps to a different cntepor>'. 

+ ,Ios. BJ III. ix. 5. Several of the stofieR in the midrCinhim 
ha\e to lio with Jewish puest-friends in different Unida. 

% ^uo Table of t'ontents, p. 4U2. 
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in the world of the first century after Christ was 
dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with liome, the 
capital and centre of the Empire and of the world. 
Within the bounds of the Empire, the principle 
of Roman Republican government had originally 
been to connect every subject, country, and district 
as closely as possible with Rome, and to keep them 
as much as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Rome as tiie centre 
of all its interests, its trade, its finance, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favour of the governing 
city. Though the ideal and the ultimate aim of 
the Imperisd government was different, and did 
not tend to make Rome the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the subjects to 
equality with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically effective to a large extent, and governed 
the system of communication. Hence the first 
point "is to examine how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Home. 

Along the great arteries that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and rt ligiinis 
impulses naturally moved, without any definite 
purpose on the part of the originators, even i)er- 
haps in spite of their intentions in some cases. 
It was, as a rule, an easier and more rapid process 
for a new idea to spread from a distant province 
to Home than to spread from that province to its 
neighbour, if the neighbour did not lie on the road 
to Rome, or was not connected with the first pro- 
vince by some old bond of intimacy. Hence the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof) and does not 
even afford a presumption, that there was any 
purpose or intention of carrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose can be proved only 
by some clear evidence of its existence, and espe- 
cially by deliberate statement on the part of those 
who entertained the purpose. 

For example, we know that the purpose of visit- 
ing Rome was distinctly expressed by St. Paul (Ac 
19“*^) several years before he was able to carry it into 
effect ; and we can infer from the general character 
of his action that the purpose was in his mind, 
latent or perhaps expressed orally, long before the 
date at which he first mentions it in his extant 
letters. But even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Paul’s aim 
was twofold — partly to extend the limits and affect 
the character of the Church in Rome, ‘to impart 
imto you some spiritual gift,’ and ‘that I might 
have some fruit in you also, even as in the rest of 
the Gentiles ’ (Ro ; but still more to use 

Rome as a basis from which to affect the West, 
especially Spain, ‘ to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you’ (Ro 15=**). Just because 
Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis- 
sionary going from Syria to the West ; he could 
not go direct, but must transship in Rome. 

When one keeps this principle clearly in mind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Rom. i. 5 becomes 
evident and certain. Clement says of St. Paul 
that ‘ after he had preached in the East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught righteousness 
unto the whole world, and having reached the 
furthest bounds of the West.’ If Clement had 
caught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Roman spirit and tliought, he could not have 
called Rome (as some modem scholars maintain 
that he did) ♦ ‘ the goal of the West ’ or ‘ his limit 
towards the West,’ t 6 ripfM ; and Light- 

* It is, of course, necessary for those who believe that St. Paul 
was put to death at the conclusion of the two years’ imprison- 


foot has rightly expressed the general Roman point 
of view in that age, which looked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, nor as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

ii. Seasons and Roi tes open for Travel- 
ling. — The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When tlie crossing of any considerable stretch of 
sea formed an essential part of a line of com- 
munication, the route in question was closed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. The times wei-e stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows: — The sea was closed from 

10 November to 10 March ; but perfectly safe 
navigation was only between 20 May and 14 Sep- 
tember,* while there were two doubtful periods 

11 Mar.-26 May, and 15 Sept.-lO Nov., when mer- 
chants might risk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do so. 

It is not the case that the closure was absolute. 
Ill case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted in the season when navigation 
was closed. Julius Ciesar’s army crossed from 
Brundisium to Epirus during Nov. 49, t and Pom- 
pey’s army had crossed similarly in Jan. 49. f 

Again, Claudius proposed great inducements to 
traders who carried corn to Ital^’ during the 
winter, guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuring them against loss of their vessels by 
storm. His proposal probably applied chiefly to 
the short voyages from ISardinia and Africa, in 
which it was possible to w'atch an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the long voyage frfnn Alexandria, 
such w’aiting upon opportunitu‘s wH>uld be a much 
more serious matter. See Suet. Claud. 18. 

When Flacciis was recalled from the government 
of Egypt, early in October \ i) 38, he sailed im- 
mediately, and had much stormy weather at sea ; 
but Phili> {in Flar. 13-15) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and four 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in urgent 
need, to present a petition to (’aligula : their route 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
is uncertain ; but they w^ere in Rome in the spring 
of A D. 39, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor ; and Philo refers in teeling terms to their 
troubles on the 8ea.§ In both ca.ses we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, accord- 
ing to the opportunities of getting on from point 
to point. 

But only the exigencies of government service, 
or of urgent religious and national duty (and to 
the ancients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, for patriotism w'as a religious idea), 
would cause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Philo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largely to 
induce any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary circumstances the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 

ment in which he wrote Colosslans and Philemon, to force this 
unnatural meaning on the plain wonis of Clement — words 
w'hich no person at that time could have misunderstood. Only 
alooinees fi’om the spirit of the first century mukes it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. 

♦ Secura navigation Veifctius, Iv. v. 9 ; statoH obhHtU 
flatibus dies et csrta mariSn Tacitus, Jlint. Iv. 81. 

t Nominally, Jan. 48 in the unroformed old calendar (which 
was 67 days wrong in b.o. 47). 

X Nominally, March a.d. 49. When the old calendar differed 
by two months from the true calendar, obviously the rules 
could not be calculated by the days of the existing calendar, 
but by the stars. 

$ They sailed fiiaov i hut this phrase cannot be 

pressed to mean about the winter solstice : it might mean only 
^in fbll winterj^’ as distinguished from Flaccus’ departure 
apxopivov yei/auvof in October. The Jewish envoys hod every 
reason to huny after him in order to present their cose to 
Colitfulo. Moreover, they sailed at no fn^at interval after 
Agrinpa hod visited Alexandria in July or early Augnist 88 
(Philo, in Flcu:. 16, de Leg. 28). Their voyage probably began 
not later than November, perhaps already in October. 
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spring. Thus Horace speaks (0(2. iii. 7. 5) of 
Gyges as returning from Bithynia, but detained at 
Oricuiii in Epirus until sping returned and the 
Adriatic was open ; and of another Roman sailor 
waiting (probably in Syria, Od. iv. 5. i))* till spring 
returned and he could cross the Carpathian Sea (the 
sea near Rhodes). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
winter was not conlined to voyages by sea. Even 
on land there are many jjroofs that, where moun- 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be crossed, 
as in going across Asia Minor, ordinary persons 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Basil <}f CH'saiea, who si)eak8 in Epist. 20 of a 
* continuous stream of travellers’ on a great route, 
such as that which led from Caesarea to Athens, 
says that in a severe winter *all tlie roads were 
blocked till Easter* 108), and that Uheroad 

to Rome is wholly imprac.ticable in winter’ {EjiisL 
215). His meeting with the Bishop of Iconium 
must be fixed *at a season suitable for travelling’ 
(EpinL 101) ; yet the road between Cjesarea and 
Iconium is wholly on the level, and crosses no pass 
or elevated ground. Even a mild winter ‘was 
quite sulbcient to keep him from travelling wdiile 
it lasted’ {Epist. 27). A ino<lem traveller or mis- 
sionary would traverse tlie roads of the plateau at 
any time ; t but for ancient travellers there was 
a close time, during which travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, ex('t*pt by professional travellers 
(Basil, Ep 108). Vegetius (iv. 80) mentions tliat 
land tra\el was stopped as completely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and 10 March 

The reason lay, not simply in the snow, — although 
Basil speaks in Eptst. 48 of ‘ such a heavy fall of 
snow tliat we have been buried, houses and all, 
beneath it,’ — but quite as much in the spring rains 
and the extremely cold winds of early winter, which 
are very trying, tliough not likely to keep an active 
traveller indoons. The Taurus is in some places, 
however, inqiassable in winter except with consid- 
erable personal danger: see, e.f/., the account given 
by Prof. Sterrett in the IPoZ/e Expedition to Asia 
Minor, p. 80. In time of heavy rain the surface of 
the plateau becomes, in most places, a sea of mud, 
iliough perhaps tlie principal Itomaii roads may 
liave bemi well emuigh built in the time of St. Paul 
to rise above that sea. 

This is a tactor of considei-able importance in 
determining the chronology of St. P.aul’s jour- 
neys. Tlie broad and lofty ridge of Mount Taurus 
is for the most part really dangerous to ^ross 
in winter, owing to the deep snow’ obliterating 
the roads. The roads leading from Perga direct 
linvards Ephesus, and from Tarsus through the 
Cilician Gates towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower summit height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped or deter- 
mined travellers through most part of the winter, 
except during any temporary block caused by 
snowstorms. But we must estimate the time of 
year when St. Paul would be likely to cross Taurus 
(Ac 16^ 1838) according to the customs of 

the period. 

To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precise limits of the close season in popular 
usage. This is difficult. For example, towards 
the end of May 1882 snow was lying in all these 
uplands. ‘ In the crossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the early part of June 1902 there was a 
thunderstorm, accompanied by severe cold and 
heavy rain, almost every day. During the season 
when such weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 

* Lvcia or (Mliola are also possible. 

t IJainsay, Jnipreh«iona of Turkey^ p. 222, and Quarterly 
Jisview, voL chuuevi. N'o. S72, p. 4S0 f. 


ordinary persons among the ancients to arrange 
their journeys. Basil, as quoted above, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of ancient views. 

It is true that even in ancient times Cicero 
crossed Taurus by the Cilician Gates in November 
61 and April 60 r, ( * Antigonus vainly tried to 
cross Taurus from Cilicia in is c. 314, but lost many 
soldiers owing to tlie snow. His second attempt at 
a more favourable opportunity succeeded (Diodor, 
xix. (>1). 2). 

To take another example from later history, in 
the autumn of A.D. 803 the Emperor Nicephorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he could do so 
safely at that late season with the winter at hand. 
Nicephorus relied on the customary closed time 
when the march of an army was impossible. But 
he was taken unawares! by the Caliph Harun er- 
Rashid, who crossed Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mohammedan year 
ended about 20 December in A.D. 803). Harun did 
not consider himself bound by the ordinary custom, 
and he must have passed the Cilician Gates about 
November or early December, f 

The question, however, in such a matter is not 
what is possible, but what is customary. Just as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, so it was possible to traverse the Cilician 
Gates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and yet the winter was a closed season, 
wiien ordinary ix*ople would not attempt to cross. 
Tlie ordinary traveller had not the equipment of a 
Roman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like such 
a general as Antigonus, anxious to surprise an 
enemy, and willing to risk the lives of his soldiers 
in the attempt. Yet even Antigonus must wait a 
favourable oi>j)orlunity. 

Although the exact limits of the travelling season 
must remain uncertain, yet probably the ordinary 
custom of the sea ruled also on land. It there w’as 
any difference, it w’ould naturally be that on land 
the closed sea.«ion began and ended a little later 
than on sea. All travel across the mountains was 
avoided between the latter part of November and 
the latter part of March ; and ordinary’ travellers, 
not forced by offici.al duties, but free to choose 
their ow’n time, would avoid the crossing between 
October (an extremely wet month on the plateau) 
and May. 

iii. V.vKi.vTioxs IN THE Routes at diffekent 
Season — Where a long sea passage w^as involved, 
it does not follow that the route from tlie province 
to Rome w’as the same as the return from Rome 
to the province. The wdnds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the return voyage, 
or vice rersd. We shall see one such case below • 
in summer the winds favoured a quick voyage from 
Italy to Alexandria, but seriously hindered the re- 
turn voyage. In general, the path from Rome to 
the East followed a different line from the path 
which led from the East to Rome ; and an envoy 
from the East would go to Rome by one path and 
return by another. 

Both these causes contributed to complicate the 
communications between the province of Syria 
(including Ralestine) and Rome. Thei-e were four 
lines of communication : (1) by sea to or from 
Puteoli on the Gulf of Naples, and by land between 
Puteoli and Rome; (2) by sea to Corinth, and 
thence to Brundisium, and by land between Bruu- 
disiiim and Rome ; (3) by land to Ephesus, thence 

* In the Incorrect calendar enrront at that time (which varied 
8ixty-»>e\en days ft'oin the true calendar In b.c. 47) he starte<i 
north from Tarsus on 5 January, and reached Tarsus on his 
return journey on 5 June. But, according to the true calendar, 
he evidently avoided the most snowy season In Taurus. 

t Weil, (reach, der Khalifen^ il. p. 159. 

X The other road, by Gennanicia, which the Arabs often eni- 
iiloviHl, seems never to have been used by Harun, and would 
bo mure unsuitable for a winter expedition. 
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by sea to Corinth, etc., as in the preceding route ; 
(4) the land route across Asia Minor, and, after 
crossing to Europe, along the Egnatian Way to 
])>rrachium, and thence across the Adriatic Sea to 
Bmndisium. 

The first-named was the great route, preferred 
by trade and by travt'llers who desired to make a 
rapid journey eastward from Italy. It was closely 
connected with the Egyptian communication with 
Koine ; and in fact it was the splendid and regular 
service of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli 
that made this route so important and so rapid. 
We shall therefore describe the Alexandrian service 
at this point. The Syrian service connected itself 
with the Alexandrian as it best could, and used 
the latter as much as possible. The excellence of 
the Alexandrian service was due to the fact that 
Egypt was the mainstay of the Imperial corn 
supi)ly for feeding the gigantic city of Rome. 
A\’lien one considers the vast population of Rome 
(probably not very much under a million), the 
smallness of the Italian liarvest (for Italy was 
naturally far more productive of wine, oil, and 
fruits than of grain; and Italian wheat could no 
longer be grown at a profit in competition with 
sea-borne grain), and the fact that scarcity in 
Rome meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution after the murder of the Emperor wiio 
had let the com supply fail, it becomes obvious 
that the maintenance of a steady and tnist worthy 
service between Rome and the principal corn- 
producing countries w’as an Imperial concern of 
the very first importance. With the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterprise was quite incapable of feeding 
the great population of Rome ; the corn supply 
WMs a most important department of the Imperial 
administration ; and, in particular, the long trans- 
pf)rt from Ei^pt was mainly performed by a fleet 
in the Imperial service. Transixirt from the other 
chief producing countries — Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Aiiica — was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably greater scope there ; but the Egyptian 
corn was the greatest source of supply for Rome. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there was 
no private trade between I'uteoli and Egypt ; on 
the contrai’y, there was doubtless a good deal. 
Rut the corn trade seems to have been an Impe- 
rial business, carried in Imperial ships (III, § ix.). 
llgypt was kept far more closely under the imme- 
diale Imperial administration than any other part 
of the Empire, and practically the whole supply 
available for exportation was marked for the 
Roman service and managed by the Emperor’s own 
private representatives. No great Roman nobles 
w’ere allowed even to set foot in Egypt, except on 
rare occasions by special permission. The land of 
Egypt was managed as a sort of great private 
appanage of the reigning Emperor. In a few cases 
we read of com from Alexandria being brought to 
other cities of the Empire ; but this was in case of 
famine, and must have required the special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed population 
of one of his towns. 

iv. VOYAGE FliOM ROME TO EGYPT DIRECT AND 
THENCE TO PALESTINE. — Communication from 
Puteoli to Alexandria was maintained direct across 
sea. The prevalent summer wind in the east Medi- 
terranean waters was westerly ; and the ships ran 
in a direct course from the south of Italy to the 
Egyptian coast, keeping at the outset well out south 
from the Italian coast, in order to avoid the land 
winds and to get into the steady Mediterranean 
currents of air. 

The pilots or sailing-masters had acquired great 
skill in these long voyages, and could make their 
harbour with almost unerring accuracy : they are 
compared by Philo to skilful charioteers driving 


their teams of horses. Such a sendee required 
also careful study of the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seas^ms when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with confidence, 
and othera when the long voyage was unsafe or 
impossible. The important period to notice is that 
of the Etesian winds ; and it is doubtful w'liether 
the direct voyage w’as hazarded (as a rule) except 
when they w'ere blowing. In tlie year A.D. 38, 
when Agrippa was eager to gi> quickly Irom Rome 
to occupy his kingdom in noil hern J*aleHiine, he 
was advised to wait for the Etesian winds, and 
then sail direct to Alexandria and thence cross 
to l*alestine. He reached Alexandria in a lew 
days,* arriving apparently early in August. This 
passage of Philo {in Flac. 6) is extremely impor- 
tant for the system of communication with ^^yria 
and Egypt. 

In the open I^Iediterraiiean Sea and the Levant 
tile Etesian winds are said to have blow’ii from 
the north-west steadily for forty days after 20 
July (or thirty days from 1 August) ; and at this 
season it was diificult for news from the East to 
reach Rome (i'ac. JJist. ii. 98) ; and the Etesian 
winds preveiileil a voyage from Alexandria to Italy 
(Ciesar, do JitdL Civ. iii. 107 ),t or from Rhodes 
to Athens (Cicero, ad Att. vi. 7). They began to 
blow each day towards noon, but never earlier in 
the morning. There is much difference among the 
ancients as to the direction and duration of the 
Etesian winds ; but the diversity is due doubtless 
to the facts that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any regularly recurring time of fairly steady 
wind w'as Etesian {i.e. annual). 

The statements as to the Etesian winds drawn 
from the ancient waiters (ste the quotations in 
Facciolati and Forcellini’s Lmcon) are entirely 
continued by inudern meteorological experience, 
except that ‘the iiorth-w'est winds prevail in the 
summer months’ generally, and not exclusively 
during the forty days from July 20. These winds 
prevail in that season ‘througliout the wiiole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly in the eastern 
half.’ In fact it is probable tliat, to the sailors of 
the Alexandrian Roman fleets, tlie Etesian wind.s 
meant simply the summer winds, and mughly 
corresponded to the j>eriod of open sea from the 
end of May to the middle of September. The 
statements restricting the number of days during 
which the winds blow are probably taken from 
Greek wTiters who were speaking more of the 
iEgean Sea. % 

But Agrippa had to wait some little time for a 
ship. The delay is explained by Pliilo as due to 
waiting on the winds ; but in all probability this 
is not quite a complete account. It w'as necessary 
also to wait until a fleet of ships was ready. Singl:^ 
vessels did not venture on the long sea course. 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship could aid another. There is, of course, a 
good deal of exaggeration in Philo’s account of 
the certainty with which the ships reached their 
goal. A single ship could not be certain of making 
directly the harbour of Alexandria after being six 
or eight days out of sight of land; and might 
easily miss Egypt altogether and sight Cyrene on 
the one hand or Syria on the other. But with a 
large fleet sailing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distance of one 

* The expreHKion okiyat^ ^fiepaif munt not he pressed too 
closely ; it is opposod to the long coasting nossogo (sec u. 87&b), 
and probably indicates a period of 15 to 20 days : see below. 

t Here the Etesian winds are spoken of as blowing in early 
October ; but this is due to the disorder of the Roman calendar, 
(.'lesar reached Alexandria on 8 Oct. ; but this date was really 
equivalent to late .1 iily or early August. 

^ See the excellent'discussion, with quotations fW)m modern 
exi>erience at seu, in James Smith, Voi/aff6 arul Shijiwreck of 
St. Paulf i)p. G4, iG ff. 
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another, the experience of one would guide the 
others ; when the sliip on the extreme rigiit came 
in sight of the Cyrenaic or Egyptian coast, it would 
signal accordingly, and the news would spread to 
the extreme left immediately ; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far enough, the ship on the 
right had not sighted any land, or that on the 
h‘ft of the fleet had sigiited Crete,’*' this w^ould 
show that all had taken too northerly a coui*se; 
and sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole fleet. 

Siinilaiiy, the westw'ard-going vessels tried to 
sail in a body, as we see from Seneca, Epint. Mor. 
77, 1. Hut exceptions occurred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyage alone (as in Ac 27*^ 28^1). 

It is not to be supposed that all the corn vessels 
sailed in one single fleet at the same time. There 
could not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously ; and it would have 
been an absurdly wasteful method for the first to • 
wait until the last were loaded. Beyond a doubt, 
there must have been several successive companies, 
which sailed together : when a certain number 
were ready they would stait. Moreover, it is 
known that even single corn ships were occasion- 
ally engage«l on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
pi*ece<ling paragraph. A dedicatory in.scription, 
erected by the master of a corn ship which was 
evidently wintering in tlie harbour of Pheenix, is 
(juoted by James Smith ( Vnyafje and Shipwreck of 
St. J*aulj p. 2fll ; also in Cl L iii. fl). 

It cannot be supi^osed that a passage on govern- 
ment vessels was allowed to every one, any more 
than that the lnii)erial postal service by land was 
open to every one. In the latter case it is known 
that no one could use the Imperial service without 
a diploma signed by the Emperor (who made a rule 
of entrusting a certain number of diplomata to 
governors of provinces, which the governors gave 
to peisons travelling on public service, and to some 
others in exceptional circumstances). t But. natur- 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen- 
turion in Ac 27**"^^ took advantage of an Imperial 
corn ship with full authority ; and it is evident 
from the language of Ac 27^1 that in such a case 
the centurion was in supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest officer of the Imperial service 
on board, and, after consulting with the sailing- 
master and the captain and with any other per- 
sinis w’hom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up for the wdnter 
{St. Paul the Traveller, p. 824). 

As regards the time which news from Rome 
took to reach Egypt, a much exaggerated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by Friedlander ( Sittengeschichte Poms, ii. p. 31), 
and has been incautiously quoted from him as the 
foundation of their argument by many modern 
scholars.! This distinguished scholar infers from 
Pliny and Diodorus that ships frequently sailed 
from the Sea of Azofl to Alexandria in fourteen 
days, and from Rhodes to Alexandria in four ; and 
that on a fortunate voyage a ship could reach 
Marseilles in twenty days from Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days from Utica or in nine 
days from Puteoli (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 1 ; Diodor, 
iii. 84 : see also below, § vi.). 

These, if correctly recorded, must have been 
quite exceptional voyages, and cannot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. 

But when Agrippa sailed from Puteoli, as above 

* This must have been common, for the lofty Cretan moun- 
tains are visible far out at sea ; probably it may have been the 
usual intention to pet bearings by sif^hting Crete. 

t Pliny aiH)lo(d/ed to permitting his own wife to 

use the public service with a diploma in a case of pressing haste. 

X 1 ^ 0 , for exami>le, von Uohden in Panly-Wlssowa(.Aefr^e7i<;^o/. 
i. 2 I). 2621 ), and ngainst him Wilckeu (GHech. Otdraka, i. p. T29). 


described, in A. i). 38 (probably in July, possibly as 
early as June),* he reached Alexandria in a few 
days {dXlyais varepov ijfiipais, Philo, in Flac. 5), 
before any news of his elevation had reached the 
East. This seems to imply a very short voyage ; 
but Philo is of course speaking comparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, but rather even a little more than ten. 
Still this seems to be a case in which the time from 
Rome to Alexandria can hardly have exceeded 
twenty days. With this as a standard, it must 
be interred that in the open season it w<»uld be a 
tedious and unfortunate voyage which failed to 
bring passengers and news from Rome to Akx- 
antlria under twenty-five days. 

The speed with w'hich the news of a grave Im- 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
Emi)eror reached the provinces would be the test of 
extremest ordinary speed. There can be no doubt 
both that such news would be carried by quick 
special messengers faster than ordinary travellers 
would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly uniform sjieed (except so far as 
winds or storms favoured or prevented them). Yet 
the statistics collected by Wilcken {Griech. Ostraka, 
i. p. 71K) ff.) vary in a very perplexing way. But 
this variation is more in appearance than in reality. 
Setting aside mere examples of the ignorance in 
small villages or remote towns of events at Rome,t 
we find that probably sixty to sixty-five daj's 
was an ordinary period for news of such great 
events to penetrate from Rome to Egypt. A good 
example is afforded at the accession of Pertinax 
(1 Jan. A D. 198) : the prefect of Egypt issued at 
Alexandria instructions wMth regard to the cele- 
bration of that important event (M ry edrvxedrdry 
/3a(rtX(e)t>).t It cannot be supposed that any time 
was lost in such a case. The instructions are dated 
6 March, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there- 
fore, in the slow^est and most difficult time for 
travelling, the news travelled from Rome to Alex- 
andria in sixty-four days. The route by wdiich 
messages of this kind were transmitted will be 
considered hereafter : see below, §§ ix. xii. 

But, on tlie other hand, there are cases of much 
more rapid transmission ; as, for example, the ac- 
cession of Galba w'as known officially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days.§ This speed, how’ever, 
w’as due to the fact that Galba was proclaimed on 
9 June, and at that season news w’ould come by 
the direct sea route from Puteoli to Egypt, whereas 
the clearest examples of new's of such events tak- 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
tlie winter or spring. AVe have seen that the direct 
sea route to Alexandria was hardly ventured upon 
except between 27 May and 15 September. 

V. VOYAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO ROME. — 
The voyage from Alexandria to Rome was a much 
more difficult and tedious matter than the voyage 
from Rome to Alexandria, owing to the pre- 
valence during summer of westerly winds in the 

♦ Ships ready to sail from Puteoli in June must doubtless have 
startl'd from Alexandria in the previous year (like St. Paul’s 
ships); tho^e which starteil ft-om Ale.\andiia at the very be- 
frinninpr of the open season would not be able to soil from Puteoli 
till the end of July. See below, § vi. 

t Mere carelessness must also be allowed for in remote 
places : thus Nero's death was matter of current knowledfre in 
Elephantine within fifty-seven days ; and yet on the fifty-e^hth 
day a document was ‘dated in Thebes by his reign (though 
Tllebes must have received the news before Elephantine). 
Again, in (villages of the city) Arsinoe the accession of Pertinax 
(1 January) was currently known on 19 May, but ignored on 
2 June : It was known in the Fayum before 1 April. Wilcken 
(loc. eit.) also gives examples of an Emperor ignored in common 
documents five or even eight months after his accession. 

XBerl. Gr. Urknnden, No. 646, Wilcken, l,e. p. Sli2. 

I There is no evidence as to the exact time occupied in trans- 
mission, except that it was less than twenty-seven days (Wilcken, 
loc. cit . ; CIG 4957). 
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Mediterranean. The ships had to help themselves 
by the uncertain and litful breezes on the coasts. 
Now it was unsafe to keep too southerly a course 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 
African coast : even if the winds permitted, ships 
could not venture from Alexandria on a course 
which would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 
lest the wind might shift round towards the north 
and drive them too far south (Ac 27^^. They were 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
much to the west of north as the wind would 
allow. Thus they might fetch the Lyoian coast, 
or, in very favourable circumstances, possibly ships 
might even make the Rhodian or Cretan coast ; 
but it may be i-egai-ded as absolutely certain that 
they could never attempt a course across sea from 
the Egyptian coast direct to Italy or Sicily. 
Rather 'they would make for the south-east end 
of Crete — at the best — though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds such a course could 
rarely have been sailed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the usual aim of ships from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lycian coast, keep- 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus ; but some- 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus. In the former 
case the harbour of Myra w’as, apparently, the 
usual point to which ships ran (Ac 21-). In the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps because the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerous from its shallow and harbourless 
character. Examples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are given below: on the voyage south 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, see p. 382'*. 

After reaching some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westw^ard-bound ship was obliged 
to work along the coast from point to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chrysostom 
in his second Oration at Tarsus speciks of the fitful 
and uncertain character of those breezes, compar- 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
periods by a succession of magistrates.* Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest it should fall again, or 
change its direction, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
ill this part of the voyage was necessarily slowr, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious. St. Paul's 
ship took fifteen days from Caesarea to Myra (Ac 
27® [Western text]). 

This part of the voyage frequently ended with 
the harbour of Rhodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Rome in 
A.D. 70. t So did Philotimus on his way from 
C:esar in the East to Cicero at Brundisium in 
July, B.C. 47 (see footnote on p. 387*). Ilerod the 
Great sailed in winter from Alexandria by the 
Pamphylian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
Brundisium in B.C. 40, and in B.C. 14 touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Cfesarea to the Black 
Sea, I as did St. Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 2D). 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent, sailed 
from Alexandria to Greece, keeping under (i.c. 
south and west of) Cyprus, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day (Cam. de vita 
sua, 128 fi. ; de rebus suis, 312 ; Or. xviii. 31). 

The ship on which St. Paul sailed for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex- 
pression that it came over against Cnidus (Ac 2V) 
suggests that it kept north of Rhodes as if intend- 
ing to cross among the Cyclades to Malea. Lucian's 
JSkip, also, sailed north of Rhodes. 

* o»a”n«p oi rolf airoyeioi$, iiaXXov rolt airo rtitv yv64»av 
vvevpaai xxxlv. SO, |». 4*24. He hiwl probably experi- 

enced these Minds on the v^>yl^fc back from Alexandria. 

t Josephus, .fle/ VII. ii. 1 ;‘i5uet. Ve/tp. 7 ; Dion Cass. Ixvl. 9 ; 
Zonaras, xl. 17. He landed at Brundisium. 

^ Josephus, Ani. xiv. xiv. 2 f. ; JiJ i. xiv. 8 ; Ant. svi. li, 2. 


After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships niii down to the eastern 
promontory of Crete, Salmone, and proceeded to 
work along its south coast in the same w'ay as 
before (Ac 27"- *3). This wjis the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
^Egean, the ship would be in danger of being 
dri\en on the coast, \vhich has few harboui's.* 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harboui’s 
were more numerous, and still more because the 
south winds in this sea are much more gentle, as a 
rule, than the north winds.! 

Only one piece of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer describes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coiist. But the course of 
such a voyage is indubitable : the shii>s would take 
an opportunity of running for the south point of 
Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across the 
mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of Italy, 
usually to Ilydruntum J/ar. ji. 489). They 

would not shrink from running direct to Italy if 
the wind at any moment were from the north. An 
ancient fleet could safely run from Cythera or 
Zakynthos for the wide angle hetween Italy and 
Sicily ; the shit>s on the wings would guide the 
whole fleet by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian in the beginning of his 
dialogue. Xavifjinmy is clear: the corn ships in 
ordinary course sailed across from the south-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera ; t but they sometimes 
missed their course under the influence of southerly 
winds and got into the .rEgean Sea. 

There is not in the .^Egean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer a.s 
in the Levant and the open stretch of the Medi- 
terranean. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas; and therefon 
this part of the voyage would iii general be mucli 
more easily accomplished than the preceding part 
Hence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex- 
andria to Myra, and from Crete to Rhegium and 
thence to Puteoli, w’ouUl not be slow ; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessarily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

It is noteworthy that this wdde stretch of sea 
between Crete and Italy, being affected by the 
prevalent winds of the Adriatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac 27^^). We note also that west- 
ward-bound ships kept well to the north in this 
part of the sea to catch the Adriatic winds, while 
eastward-bound ships must have kept inon- to the 
south in order to profit by the general Mediter- 
ranean current of air setting for the Syrian coasts 
and the hot deserts behind them (see § iv.). 

On the other hand, in unfavourable times, if the 
ship failed to clear Akamas, or did not get suit- 
able winds west of Crete, all three jiarts of the 
voyage might be tedious. The scene in which 
Lucian's dialogue, Xamgittm, is laid is most prob- 
ably taken from a real event. The ship failed to 
clear the point of Akamas on the seventh day from 
Alexandria, and, after being driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching'the Cheli- 

• 

♦ tvirkifitvoi (Bust.), M'hlch does not mean (»« some scholars 
have understood ) that there M-as no harbour on the north coast, 
but only that they wore too few. 

t It Is different In the Adriatic, where, as Horace (Od. i. a 
15) says, the south wind is thv arffiter. 

t eociTi)e KprjTriv Aa/Soerav, viriprov MoAca irAevcraerac, 

p8ij (i.e. before the seventieth day from Alexandria) cii/ai 
’iToAi'f. A glance at the map shows M'ith perfect certainty bow 
this must be interpreted. 

S The exact course is mentioned : the ship sailed through the 
Aulon or channel between Cyprus and the Oiliciaii-Painphyllan 
coast, the same course as St. Paurs ship took. That course 
M'as necessarily and invariably followed by westwiurd-bound ships 
from the Syrian harbours. 
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donian Islands (east of Myra), it met a storm, 
narrowly escaped sinking, and thereafter had a 
run of bad luck south of Crete, and was finally 
driven by southerly winds into the JEgeaxi, and had 
to put into the Pineus after a voyage of 70 days. 

vi. TIME BETWEEN ALEXANDRIA AND KOME. 
— From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com- 
bined with the statement in Ac 27^, that St. 
I’aul’s ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
(^iesarea, we can state with very considerable 
accuracy the fair time to Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from 3fidon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Puteoli (Ac 28^*), when the wind 
favoured ; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eighteen days for the coasting voy&ge from Myra 
to the west extremity of Crete, in the passage 
describe<l in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one. Gregory of Nazianzas took twenty days to 
lihodes (say ten to Myra, and ten from Myra to 
If hodes) ; this is a little slower. 

Examples of the average length of passage from 
Alexandria to Rome are (lifficult to get, as most of 
those which are mentioned are excepti<nial and 
tedious voyages. But the following may be taken 
as probably a fair average voyage in the best 
season. No. 27 of tlie Berlin Greek Papyri is a 
h'tter written from Ibmie on 2 Auirust. t< wards 
the end of the 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer 
on an Alexandrian ship. He mentions that he 
‘ canu* to laml’ on .‘JU June, finWied unloading on 
12 July (i)erhai)s in Puteoli),* and reached Rome 
on lb July. Now the ship cannot be suppo.sed 
to have left .Mexandria long before 20 May, tor 
the statement of Vegetius about the period when 
the sea was tully open was ahno.st certainly 
inspired by the rules for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. If the ship in (]ue.stion sailed in the first 
fleet it woidd probably be ready to start on the 
fii-st day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
occupied thirty-six days. But, further, the ships 
would jirobably be ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity some days before the 2rith, 
for it cannot be sup])osed that the day was fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac 28“), The voyage in 
this case, therefore, may be taken as lasting prob- 
ably about forty days ; and we must understand 
tiiat it was a favourable passage. In this argu- 
ment we liave assumed that the ship aiTived as 
one of a fleet and not as a single stray ship ; 
but it may fairly be fOssumed that stray ships came 
ill at iinusutil times, very early or late, .and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on 30 June wa.s sailing in 
tlie onlinary course. Probably this was near the 
onlinary time for the first fieet of the year to 
arrive, as described by Seneca (Epist. 3/or.* 77, 1), 
in a year when the voyage was very good. As a 
rule, vessels with a heavy cargo like corn did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 
whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoli 
and carried to Rome by land. 

On tlie other hand, laician, in the passage quoted 
above, says that the sliip which he describes, at the 
time when it was forced to put into the Pirajus by 
stress of weither on the seventieth day from Alex- 
andria, ougjht in ordiiiarj^ course to have been 
already in its harbour in Italy if it had not been 
driven astray into the .^ean Sea.t This seems 
to imply, that the voyage to Italy just mentioned 
was an unusually quick one. Had forty days been 

* If wc assume that he starts aa soon as unloading was fin- 
ished, Puteoli 'would be certain. The Berlin editor ftives 
dvairoXcAvo’ffai : read firiSevav dvoA., * that none of the corn- 
traders has f?<»t leave to depart.' 

t It would a]>pear i trouble that this ship, which siffhted 
Akauias on the seventh day from Alexandria, was on the ex- 
treme right of the fieet. It would signal the others, but was 
itself too Cur east to be able to clear the promontory. 
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about the usual length, Lucian would naturally 
have said that his Ship should have been already 
for a long time in an Italian harbour on the 
seventieth day. 

Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de- 
tained unduly, fifty days wa.s a more common 
length ot passage from Alexandria to Rome. It 
would be roughly divided thu.s — 

6 days to Akamas in Cyprus. 

3 „ „ Myra. 

10 ,. „ Rhodes (Gregory’s time). 

16 ,, ,, west end of Crete. 

13 ,, the Straits. 

1 day in the Straits. 

2 days to Puteoli. 

When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered an 
unfortunate one ; but no anxiety would be felt, for 
it mu.st often have been the case that ships were 
carried far from their coui*se,* and detained even 
till the following year. Pheenix, in the south-we.st 
of Crete, was evidently a common harbour for lag- 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ac 27^=*; also 
p. 379“ ) : it was convenient as being near to the 
west end of the island, so that ships could there be 
on the outlook for promise of a fair passage across 
the wide sea to Cythera and Italy. 

There can hai*(ily be any doubt (though no proof 
formally exists or could be expected) that the 
remarkably early Christianization of Crete was 
due to the" ships from Alexandria and Syria hav- 
ing occasionally to winter there. Such a result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some months in harbour. On the other 
hand, the nianj" voyages along the coasts of 
Paiiiphylia and Lycia appear to have produced little 
or no effect, for those provinces seem to have been 
less affected by Christianity in the early centuries 
than any other part of Asia Minor. The reason, 
doubtless, w'as that passengers in ships on the coast- 
ing voyage could never count on an hour’s delaj’. 
The liiful land winds might change or begin or 
end at anj’ time, and the passenger was hound to 
the ship.t Only those who have had the experi- 
ence can realize how* absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertaint}' is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyage leads. 
l*amphylia or Lycia could not be Christianized in 
the same w^ay as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional missionary’ effort such as that of Ac 

vii. Voyaged to Asia, the ^gean and 
E rxiNE Seas, Palestine and Egypt.— D aring 
the rest of the year, except the open season, the 
voyage to Egypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria — the same route that 
W’ar vessels would take even in the very height 
of summer. Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, rid Brundisium, wdien he thought of going 
to Egypt. This was the more luxurious though the 
slower route, as he could rest quietly on land every 
night (Philo, de Leg. 33, cf. in Flac. 6). 

Smaller vessels or ships of war never ventured 
on such long sea coui-ses as were needed in the 
voyages hitherto described, but kept closer to the 
shore. Only the large, heavily-built merchant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Philo, de 
Leg. 33) ; they alone had sufficient spread of 
canvas, or strength of build, or storage room, to 
go a long voyage and remain out of siglit of 
land for a number of days. The war ships were 
slighter in construction, moved in a more agile way, 
and were not dependent on the wind or able to 
make such use of the wind, for they trusted chiefly 
to oars. 

* Lucian's Ship carried to the Pineus ; two to Malta, Ae 

2giii 

+ Gf. Dion Chrv8o.«»tom as quoted on p. 880*, note ♦. 
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The voyages made by the south coast of Asia 
Minor are naturally similar in many respects to 
voyages between Rome and the ports of the 
^Egean Sea or the Euxine. These also may 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point Pu- 
teoli was the chief harbour of this trade in the 
Roman Republican times and the lirst century 
after Christ. When Delos was the great centre 
and market of the ^gean, before the massacre of 
Homan traders by Mithridates in H.c. 88, Pute- 
oli was called Lesser Delos. ♦ When Delos was 
destroyed, no other harbour of the .Egean was 
heir to its greatness, and Puteoli became more 
important than ever. It was crowded with traders 
and settlers from all the Eastern lands and har- 
bours. These brought their religion with them ; 
and Puteolaiiian inscriptions reveal a mingled, 
strange picture of foreign deities, cults, and socie- 
ties and traders (see the interesting article by 
M. Dubois on ‘ Cultes et Dieux k Pouzzoles ’ in 
Melanges (VHistoire et d' Ai^cheologie^ p. 23). 

From Puteoli thus started, and to it came in, a 
vast body of trade. After the completion of the 
great works by whicli Trajan improved the har- 
bour, Portus Augusti, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which Claudius had planned and in part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considei-able ex- 
tent as the emporium of the Eastern trade. But 
in New Testament times it claimed most of that 
trade, though some part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went direct to Ostia without break- 
ing hulk at Puteoli. 

All shills trading between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of tlie East passed through 
the Straits of Messina. Beyond that, there were 
the three lines — one keeping well south to seek 
Alexandria, one keeping as near the line to 
Cythera as was possible, but often tending north- 
wards towards Zacynthos. The ships from and to 
the Aegean kept north of Cythera, rounding Cape 
Malea. Trading vessels coming from Egypt and 
Syria kept south of Cythera: as to those which 
were going to Egypt or Syria, it is probable that 
they kept north of Cythera and through among 
the Cyclades ; such at least was Jerome’s course — 
see the end of this section. Doubtle&s, war vessels 
and small trading ships always kept north of 
Cythera, and crept on from harbour to harbour 
and island to island. Thus a very large number 
of vessels must constantly have been passing and 
repassing through the southern Greek waters. 

There can be no doubt that all, or almost all, 
heavy merchandise travelled by this route between 
Rome and the Algean or Black Sea harbours. The 
alternative route by Corintli required transship- 
ment and transportation across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which would have seriously added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malea was an object of dread to sailors in small 
ships, the trouble of the Isthmus crossing might 
be incurred in carrying goods, but the Roman 
merchant ships seem to have lost the old dread : 
on a gravestone at Hierapolis in Phrygia we read 
that a certain Zeuxis had rounded Cape Malea 
seventy -two times. Though Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship canal through the Isthmus, he 
was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt in his own time ; and 
the canal would not produce any great saving in 
hours of voyage except to ships from (and to) the 
Adriatic, or Epirus, or Acamania. These facts, 
or the disturbed state of the Empire soon after, 
caused the scheme to be abandoned ; and there 
was no good reason to bring about its resumption 
by a later Emperor, though Herodes Atticus talked 
about it. 

* PauluB ex Festo, xi. p. 91, n.v, ‘ Minorem Deluui,* quotiog 
the phrase from Lucilius, ill. 94 (Lachuiann). 


Ephesus was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it; and other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletus, Caunos, 
etc. But most ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to other ports; and 
it became a custom for the Roman governors of 
Asia to land lii-st there. This custom was finally 
recognized and made compulsory by a formal 
enactment of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
enactment probably sprang from some complaint 
on the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Perganius; and the Imperial rescript marked and 
continued the recognition (perhaps originating 
from Hadrian) of Ephesus as the capital of Asia. 
Ephesus was de facto the capital of the province 
long before it was formally recognized as such by 
the Imperial law.* 

l*assengers, also, as well as gO(xls went some- 
times by this route to the Asian coast. Pliny the 
younger went in this way in August A.D. Ill to 
Ephesus, and experienced contrary winds. There 
he changed ship, and went on northwards in small 
coasting vessels to his Bithynian province. 

Trade with the Black Sea harbours followed the 
same route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
through the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos- 
porus. At Ephesus it met the line of ships 
trading betw(‘en the north Aegean or Euxine har- 
bours and Syria or Egypt. 'I'liis latter line of 
ships was now far less important than it had b<*en 
under the Greek kings in the last centuries Bc, 
when Canon Hicks think.*? it safe to assert tliat 
daily ships ran on the line.f The causes stated 
jibove prevented such trade on any great scale 
between the provinces of the Empire. Still there 
w'as an appreciable trade, and Diodorus (iii. 34) 
gives a statement of the length of voyage from the 
Sea of Azoff to Crete and Egypt (wliich, as we 
saw reason to think, conveys a very exaggerated 
idea of the swiftness of the voyage). f 

From this passage of Diodorus it is clear that 
the long over-sea voyage to Alexandria was made 
direct from Rhodes : with a westerly or north- 
westerly wind that w'as the natural line, and not 
any longer than the run from the Lycian coast. 
With a west wind the ancient ships could hardly 
have reached Alexandria from Lycia on a direct 
course ; now the object was to make Alexandria 
on a straight run. Thus we see that there were 
three long lines common in the Levant voyages : 
(1) from Rhodes to Alexandria; (2) from Alex- 
andria past Akamas towards Myra, thougli the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on a straight coum* ; (3) from Myra or l*a- 
tara to one of the Syrian harbours, as in Ac 21. 

It is impossible that ancient ships ordinarily 
sailed from tlie Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten days. 
A voyage from Crete to Alexandria in four days 
is more credible, because ships could often have a 
continuous run with a steady breeze, and a lucky 
voyage might reach Alexandria in four days. But 
there is a great variety inevitable in the former 
part of the voyage — changes of direction, changes 
of wind, passing from sea to sea, and through the 
long narrow passages of the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelles. Finally, the statement tbat ten days was 
the time from Alexandria up the Nilc^ Ethiopia 
is entirely inconsistent with the tendency of all 
the evidence that Wilcken has collected as to the 
length of time needed for even great Imperial events 
to become known in Upper Egypt (even though in 
many cases the indifference and carelessness of the 
peasants may account for their ignorance). 

In an admirable excursus to his posthumously 

* See vol. iii. art. Pesoamub, p. 751*. 

+ See Paton and llickH, InMcripliom of Cos, p. xxxiii. 

t Diodorue is more probably speaking of snips in his own 
time than quoting from some Greek account of older voyages. 
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published Commentary on First Peter, Dr. Hort 
traces the course of the messenger who carried 
that letter from liome to a harbour on the south 
coast of the Black Sea : he considers that Sinope 
was the harbour, but Ainastris seems more prob- 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har- 
bour under the Romans as it had been in older 
times: Amastris surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Ponti. Moreover, if the messenger 
had landed at Sinope, he would naturally have 
visited Cappadocia before Galatia, whereas Dr. 
Hort has rightly argued that the strange order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the order 
of the messenger's journey. He landed at Amastris, 
visited Fontiis first, then passed through North 
Galatia to (.’jesarea and perhaps Tyana, and thenee 
through South Galatia to Asia, and finally reached 
Bithynia. 

It may be added to Dr. Hort’s examination of 
the facts, that the journey in its eastern part prob- 
ably corresponds to the actual order in which 
Christianity spread ; that is to say, the new re- 
ligion was carried by sliip to the Bithynian and 
I’ontic harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northern and north-eastern regions of the province 
Galatia, including inner Pontus* and the north of 
Cappadocia. Thus we find that this new thought 
and teaching, ‘floating free on the currents of 
communication across the Empire,’ spread first 
directly Jilong the great tracks that led to Rome, 
as every free and natural movement of thought 
necessarily di»l owing to the circumstances of that 
period, and from that centre was redirected to the 
outlying parts of the Empire. As Christianity 
spread from Syria and C'ilicia through the Cilician 
Gates, it did not radiate out west and north and 
nortli-east, but pas-sed along the great route that 
led by Ephesus. Corinth, and the sea-way. or by 
Troas and Philijipi and the overland way, to Italy. 

It is extremely difficult to get even an approxi- 
mate idea of the time required on these courses 
between Rome ami the various eastern provinces. 
There was no rule possible in this case, such as 
we could deierinine roughly in the direct Alex- 
andrian jiassages, and as we shall be able to deter- 
mine more accurately in the overland postal route 
(see § IX.). 'riie ships generally were merchant 
vessels, liable to minor variations in their course 
according to the conditions of the carrying trade, 
and soinetiines w’aitiiig in harbours for some time 
to unload or take in fresh cargo, as in Ac 20. 
Thus their voyages were evidently slow, as a rule. 
1‘robably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandrian ships, and some would not ven- 
ture to do more than make short runs from har- 
bour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Greek fashion : the last class of vessels had more 
reason to dread Malea than the better built 
traders. Even war vessels, which were compara- 
tively independent of winds, evidently required 
much longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandrian trading vessels. 

SStatistics as to the time which despatches during 
the Republican period, or private letters under the 
Empire, required to reach a distant destination on 
this course, are of little value as indications of the 
rate of travel^: there was no regular postal ser- 
vice, and the letter-carriers were liable to many 
delays and interruptions. Hence the recorded facts 
vary widely. Friedlander (p. 31) quotes two cases 
of letters from Syria addressed to Cicero in Rome : 
one, dated 31 Dec., took over a hundred days in 
delivery ; the other, dated 7 May, hardly over 

* See the article Poirrus in vol. iv., where emphasis Is laid on 
the Important, but often neglected, distinction between rn>- 
vlncia Pontus on the coast (which was united with Bithynia) 
and mediUrranfm Pontus (a kingdom at first, in Prov. Galatia 
till about 106, thereafter in Prov. Cai»padocla). 


fifty : * presumably the latter was carried straight 
through, while the other was carried by a messenger 
who was detained on the way. The slow letter 
was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quick letter during the best ; but in the case of land 
travelling (if either went in that way), the season 
ought not to make any serious difference. Both 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
command all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission ; but the period was disturbed, and 
the machinery of government was dislocated and 
liable to stoppages. The quick letter travelled at 
much the same rate as the Imperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (see below, § ix. ), taking only 
a R‘w days more than Imperial despatches probably 
required. The slow letter perhajis went by ship. 

A business letter written in Puteoli on 23 July, 
174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days later, t though it was sent in the most favour- 
able season for sailing. This letter would not be 
ti-ansmitted by the Imperial service, but by private 
agents, travelling doubtless by ship. It could hardly 
have been sent by one of the large slwps running 
direct to Alexandria, but was more probably sent 
on a trading vessel which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent time in vari- 
ous harbours. St. Jerome sailed in August from 
Portus Augusti. by Malea. through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cypms to Syrian Antioch, 
whence he went on to Jerusalem, which he reached 
in winter ; X this voyage was made along the same 
route by which the letter to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to have been quicker. 

With similar variation in speed, letters from 
Rome in Cicero’s time reached Athens — in one case 
arriving on 14 October in twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-six days during July and 
August : § the former is mentioned as showing 
great activity on the part of the messenger; the 
latter, though so slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

viii. OvEiiLAND Route and Impehial Pos^t- 
ROAD FROM RoME TO THE Ea-«t.— W hile passen- 
gers to and from Egypt or Syria seem frequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Crete, it is not probable that the Imperial de- 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
which was uncertain and (at least during a con- 
siderable part of the year) liable to great variation 
in time. The fast sea passage (see § iii.) was of 
course preferred during the open season ; but it 
may be regarded as probable that during the rest 
of the year the Imperial service to the eastern 
provinces w'as conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
important for administrative purposes be attained. 
For those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
instructions would be received was in many cases 
even more important than the chance of the mes- 
sages being delivered more quickly ; and, where 
speed was important, it w^as always possible to 
send a special messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chance of more rapid delivery. 
Hence even Syria and Egypt probably communi- 
cated regularly with Rome by the overland route 
during the stormy and the doubtful seasons of 
the year. 

Hudeinann (Geschichte des rom. Postwesena, p. 
163 f.) and other writera have rightly maintained 
that ships were used only as a subsidiary and 
occasional method of communication for Imperial 

• Cicero, ad Fam. xil. 10. 2 (false number in Friedl&nder, p. 
81, note), ad Alt. xiv. 9. 

t The case Is ciuote<l by Friedlander from Mommsen In J?er. d. 
Sdefat. Genfflsch. 1850, il. p. 61, to which the present writer has 
not had access. 

X Hieron. c. Fufin. iii. 22, ed. Vallars. il. 51. 

{ Cicero, ad Fam. xvi. *21. 1 ; xiv. 5. 1. mhj also § xU. 5. 
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purposes, and not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire; but under Hadrian a procurator (pro- 
curator pugillationis et ad naves vagas) was sta- 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
regulate the transmission of despatches by occa- 
sional or special ships (CIL xiv. 2045).* 

Moreover, the overland route was the sliorter 
for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
had therefore to be maintained in full efficiency 
tluroughout the year. Hence it must have been 
the main route for administrative purposes ; and 
every other route, even the short sea route in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional to 
the great way for the Imperial couriers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for Imperial communication is furnished 
by two of Pliny’s despatches to Trajan. He men- 
tions (Ep, 63) that a courier came to him at Kicaea 
from the king of Bosporus (Pantikapieum on the 
European side of the entrance to the Sea of Azoff) ; 
but it is also implied there and in Ep. 67 that 
the embassy from Bosporus on its way to Koine 
would pass through Bithyiiia, and be obliged in 
courtesy to pay a call on him as governor in pass- 
ing. The official way, then, was not to sail from 
the Crimea to the Hellespont or to Byzantium, 
but to take ship to Amastiis or Sinope, tlie shortest 
sea passage, and then travel by land. The purely 
land route from the Crimea through South Kussia 
round the north-western coasts of the Black Sea 
was not open to the Homan sendee, because it led 
through foreign territory. 

The regular course for the couriers carrying 
despatches from Rome was along the Appiaii Way 
to Bmndisiuin. Then they crossed from Brun- 
disium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, and thence 
went by the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica and 
Philippi and its harbour Neapolis. The direct 
and apparently easy route along the coast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Itineraries are agreed) : the road turned away 
from the crossing of the Hebrus at Amphipolis 
(Ac 16) inland to Philippi, the great Roman colonia, 
before seeking the harbour ; but there was, doubt- 
less, always a path in local use from Amphipolis 
direct to Neapolis. 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis. The way to Syria under 
the later Empire was by Byzantium, Nicomedia, 
and Ancyra; but it is certain that that route was 
not in use so early as New Testament times, for | 
the roads of the provinces Galatia and Cappa- 
docia seem not to have been constructed until the 
end of Vespasian’s reign ; and Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
A.D. 74. Previously, viz, from A.D. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procuratorial province, which implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (which permitted a considerable 
degree of autonomy or home rule in internal 
matters!, but after the native fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurator who represented 
the Emperor. The procurator represented the 
native king, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had offered 
them their liberty and autonomy in b.c, 96 (Strab. 
p. 540) : when the last king proved incapable, and 
the province was still unfit for real Roman pro- 
vincial organization, a procurator was sent in 
place of the king, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. After A.D. 74 Roman roads 
began to spread over the combined provinces of 

* Mommsen, Steutt 9 recht,\i.S p.1030 (approved by O.HIrsch- 
feld), denies this, and understands that the procurator's duty 
was to ref^ster the ships as they singly entered the harbour. 
Accepting this, however, we must observe that such registra- 
tion was necessary for the postal service, and might naturally 
be combined with it. 


Galatia — Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but as a double, not a single uniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there gradually grew up a great 
through route from the Bosponis oppK>site Byzan- 
tium by Juliopolis to Ancyra, Archelais-Colonia 
and Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, joining the 
older line of the Overland Route and also tliat of 
the Central Route ♦ to the Gates at Colonia Faus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, w’hich was founded by 
IMarcus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
Halala (the Byzantine Loulon), 23 miles S.S.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wife, who died 
there. That new through route, the ‘ Pilgrims’ 
Route,’ is described by the present writer in Hist, 
Geogr, of Asia Af/nor, p. 240 ff., and more fully in 
sections in the Geugraph. Journal, 1903, and by 
Anderson in Journ. of Hell, Stud, 1899, p. 63 ff. 

It is therefore highly probable that messengers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 
second centuries w^ent by the same route as ines- 
si'iigers to Asia.t They sailed from Neapolis, the 
port of I’hilippi, to Alexandria Troas (Ac 16i'> 
20'). Galen, it is true, sailed (from Troas) to 
Thessalonica; but he implies that this was an 
unusual course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Lemnos (Op, ed. Kiilin, xii. 171).t Those 
who prt'ferred to avoid even this short voyage seem 
to have crossed the Hellespont at Lampsacus and 
thence followed the route given in the Antoniue 
Itinerary, p. 334, by Ilium to Troas. 

In general, travellers from the East would prefer 
the less fatiguing route by Corinth (§ x.) ; but 
there would always be many travellers from the 
northern provinces on the overland road, and in 
winter it was the only route that was always 
open. Hence Aristides, when he travelled to 
Rome in the winter (probably of A.D 143-144), 
went by that road. He describees the hardships of 
the journey — the rain, the frozen Hebrus, the 
snow, the WTetched inns, the sullenness and ill- 
will of the barbarous natives ; he lay long sick in 
Edessa ; and thus, although for a time he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, lie finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day from his own home (which 
probably is to be understood as Hadrian outliene in 
Mysia, though Pergainus or Smyrna are also pos- 
sible). § 

From Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couriers doubtless went by l^ergamus (still the 
capital of Asia in the 1st cent.), Philadelphia, and 
on through the Cilician Gates to Tarsus, Antiocli, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The way from Philadelphia 
to the Gates is described more fully below, § xi. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign of Titijan, Ignatius was 
conducted to Rome from Syrian Antioch by land 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name being Philadelphia) to Smyrna, li thence 
he went (probably on shipboard) to Troas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along tlie 
Egnatian Way, and so on to Rome. There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the detour to 
Smyrna. Presumably, some special duty required 
the escort to go to Smyrna; possibly prisoners 
under sentence were to be taken from thence ; but 
the exact reason must remain uncertain. The 
ordinary course for such a party would have been 

♦ See below, jj'x. 

t A new route came into use before a.d. 198: see $ xii. 

X Betnrninf; ft'om Rome to Asia, ho again wiahed to visit 
Lemnos ; but this time he took ship fh>m Neapolis for Thaaos, 
and thence to Lemnos. 

Or. 24, p. 8»)5 (1. 481 f., ed. DIndorf). 

FriedUnder, DarfMlungtn aun der SiiUngesekichU 
p, 80, mentions only the absurd account of the Actot Antiochian), 
that Imatius went by sea lh>m Seleucla to Smyrna, and says 
that this ignorant statement, whether true or invented, is at 
least the work of one thoroughly acquainted with the way. 
On the contrary, it proceeds mm one who mixes up and con- 
fuses quite Inconsistent routes and methods of travel, as is 
shown in the sequel. 
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to report to the governor at Pergamus ; but sx>ecial 
orders must have been sent to alter the usual 
course. From Smyrna the natural course would 
be to sail to Troas and Philippi ; and it is certain 
that Ignatius passed through both of those towns, 
and that he sailed from Troas to Philippi. 

If we could assume that the convoy travelled by 
the Great Highway, through Philomelium, Julia, 
Apamea, and Laodicea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at 1 Philadelphia. Had the orders to visit Smyrna 
been known at Laodicea, the natural course would 
have taken the party through Tralles and Ephesus. 
Hut it may be regaled as most x^robable that the 
Homan officer followed the direct path west from 
Julia sti-aight through Prymnessus and near Ac- 
inonia to I’hiladelphia and Pergamus, and that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
called away to Smyrna from Philadelphia. This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the early Empire. That 
])ath was an important Roman road in the early 
Ibnpire, and less important later (see Cities and 
Jiish. of Phrygia^ ii. p. 588 f.). 

'riie reason why the officer who conducted 
Ignatius (witli other prisoners) preferred the land 
road to the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not lie in the season of the year. Friedlander 
says the voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna was 
made in late autumn or winter ; but, as we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that voyage 
could hardly have been made in winter : he is 
wrong also as to the period, for Ignatius was at 
Smyrna on 23 August, and is therefore likely to 
have started from Antioch in early July.* Accord- 
ing to the Acta^ he entered Rome and was martyred 
on the feast of the SigiUaria. 20 Dec., which would 
l»nint to a later start; but no statement in the 
Acta as to the journey carries the smallest weight; 
and that authority must be disregarded except 
when confirmed by other evidence, especially that 
of the letters themselves. Retter authorities t 
give 17 October as the day of his inartyniom and 
presumably of his entry into Rome, for tho.se two 
ilays were wrongly iilentitied by the hagiographers : 

st'C p. ;180. 

We must therefore 8U]>pose that the land road 
was followed because it was the ordinary official 
route for government mes.sage.s and parties ; and 
that for Imperial administration and communica- 
tion ships were used only occasionally as oppor- 
tunity offered : that conclusion was stated on 
general grounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is confirmed by tlie circumstances of this 
special case. A similar conclusion is distinctly 
suggested by Ac 21 - « 28^1 : it is evident that, but 
for the accidental meeting with a convenient Alex- 
andrian com ship at Myra, the centurion would 
have conducted St. Paul and the rest of his con- 
voy to Smyrna, Troas, Neaiwlis, and so on by the 
same route as Ignatius travelled from Smyrna. 

When Ephesus became the regular seat of 
government of the province Asia, the ordinary 
course for such a party would perhaps have been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodicea, Tralles, and Mag- 
nesia to Ephesus, to report themselves there to 
the governor ; but, as we have seen, it was prob- 
ably not before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
became the official capital, as it had long been the 
practical dnd commercial capital of the province. 
Now by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly developed the roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale under 

* 8ee the calculation of time for the Journey as given in the 
following section. 

t The earliest are Chrysostonoi and the early Syrian Martyr- 
ology. See Lightfoot, Ignniiv^ and Polyea^rp^ iL p. 416 f. 

EXTRA VOL. — 2? 


the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
central and eastern Asia Minor was remodelled in 
A.D. 74. It is possible that under that dynasty 
the government couriers from Rome to Syria 
began to travel by Byzantium, Nicomedia, Juli- 
opolis, Ancyra, Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, 
though the route followed by Ignatiuses guards 
would suggest that the older and longer route 
through the province Asia was retained in ordinary 
use as late as Trajan’s time. But during the 
2nd cent, (before a.d. 192, see below, § .iii.) the 
Bithynian route or * Pilgrims’ Road’ was made 
official and ordinary. Already in A.D. 112 Juli- 
opolis was an important point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Epist, 77). 

According to the Acta^ Ignatius took ship at 
Dyrrachium and sailed through the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas to Portus Augusti, the new har- 
bour completed by Trajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber: he desired to land at Puteoli, but strong 
wind would not permit. There can be little doubt 
that this voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Smyrna, is a pure invention : the short passage 
to Brundisium would be preferred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the march along the 
Egnatian Way. 

The truth is, as Hilgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot* argues against him), that the writer of 
the Acta^ who possessed no authority except the 
letters (of which he made very little use), and 
who had extremely little knowledge of roads and 
geography, tried to model the journey on St. 
Paul’s so far as the few facts known to him per- 
mitted. He took the journey to Seleucia from 
Ac 13*: there he made the martyr embark for 
Smyrna, i.e. on board a ship ‘to sail by the coasts 
of Asia’ (Ac 27®). and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ac 28^*), but was blown past 
it to the great harbour (which the writer had 
heai-d of in his own time, but which had prob- 
ably not been completed when Ignatius died). He 
.«:peaks as if Ignatius exercised as much authoiity 
on this ship as St. Paul did on his (Ac 27®), whicli 
is evidently absurd. The brethren come forth 
from Rome to greet the martyr, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ac 28'^). Everything is fanciful 
and invented ; and all is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

The distances by land on this route may be roughly 
estimated as follows, according to the Itineraries : — 
Rome to Brundisium . . . 360 miles 

Brundisium to Dyrrachium or 

Aulona 2 days 

Dyrrachium or Aulona to Neapolis 381 miles 
Keapolis to Troas . . . about 3 days 

Troas to Antioch by Philadelphia 
and Julia ..... 880 miles 
Troas to Antioch by Laodicea . 930 ,, 
Antioch to Csesarea . . • 3(»5 ,, 

Csesarea to Alexandria . . . 435 „ 

Total : Rome to Alexandria by Nea- 
polis, Troas, and Julia, 6 days and 2420 „ 
Rome to Alexandria by Neapolis, 

Troas, and Laodicea . 5 days and 2470 ,, 
DyiTachium or Aulona to Callipolis 630 miles 
Callipolis to Lampsacus ... 2 hours 

Lampsacus to Troas ... 60 miles 

Total : Rome to Alexandria by Lamp- 
sacus . . 2 days and 2730 or 2780 „ 

Dyrrachium or Aulona to Constan- 
tinople 760 „ 

Constantinople by Ancyra to An- 
tioch 750 „ 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by An- 
cyra ... 2 days and 2660 „ 

ix. Duration of Journeys on the Post-road 
BETWEEN Rome and the East. — ^The time re- 
* Jgnaiius and Poly carp, ii. p. 889. 
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quired to travel by the overland route requires a 
much more complicated investigation than is the 
case with the sea routes ; the time would vary 
within very wide limits, according to the taste 
and character and equipment and physical powers 
of the individual traveller; as a rule, the gov- 
ernment couriers went most rapidly ; ordinaiy 
travellers in carriages dame next to them, and 
sometimes equalled them ; travellers on foot were 
of course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
stages. But on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that current views, which are all founded 
on Friediander, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical facts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey ; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which are 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordinary cases are not recorded, just because 
they were ordinary and familiar) as examples of 
the regular practice. 

(a) 'Fravellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 16 or 20 Roman miles per day. This estimate 
of 20, as stated in the present writer’s Church 
in the Roman Empire^ p. 65, was founded on ex- 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
confirmed by a fn^mentary itinerary of a journey 
through the Cilician Gates, dating from the 1st 
cent., in which the daily stages vary from 18 to 22 
Roman miles,* and by the principle of Roman law 
(mentioned by Friedlftnder, p. 25) that the number 
of days’ grace allowed by the praetor to parties at 
a distance was reckoned at the rate of one day 
for each 20 miles. The estimate may seem short, 
but a consideration of the distances, mutationes 
and mansiones, on the Bordeaux Pilgrim's Itin- 
erary would suggest that the average daily stage 
was even shorter, viz. 16 to 18 Roman miles ;t 
and this shorter estimate is in accordance with the 
following unbiassed testimony. Sir H. Johnston, 
in the Nineteenth Century^ 1902, pp. 728, 729, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, suited for 
the presumably hardy and strong African work- 
I men going to the Transvaal mines, says ; ‘ It should 
be laid down as an absolute rule that not more than 
15 miles {i,e, 16 or 17 Roman miles] are to be 
accomplished in one day.’ 

It may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate for a long journey on foot was 
about 17 Roman miles per day. At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com- 
pleted by the party in which Ignatius travelled in 
about ninety-five days continuously : eighty-six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard l^tween 
Smyrna and Neai>olis,j; and two between Dyrr- 
achium and Brundisium. To this some days 
must be added for detention in Smyrna and Troas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in Tarsus, for the officer in 
command to report to the Roman governor of 
Cilicia, — say, about 104 days from start to finish. 

Now of this total the journey to Smyrna would 
require forty-four, to which we may add two for 
delay in Tarsus and elsewhere, and four for the 
interval spent in Smyrna before the letter to the 
Romans was written (evidently on the eve of 
departure); and, as that letter was written on 
24 August, the party must have started from 
Antioch about 6 July, and arrived in Rome about 
17 October, on which day he reached Rome accord- 

* The passage is dtsenssed in the Appendix to a paper on 
* Tarsus, Cilicia, and the Cilician Gates ^ in the Geographical 
Jowtial^ 1908. 

t Double the unit of distance, 8} Boman miles, while the 
traveller in carriage or waggon went three units, as is shown 
below No Itinerary gives a complete list of the stages or units. 

X Allowanci* for waiting on winds must be made (see Pliny, 
EpUt. l.% IT, who travelled at nearly the same season, Aug. or 
Sept. AJ>. Ill); otherwise five days would be an ample allowance. 


ing to the oldest authorities (properly interpreted) : 
see p. 385*. By this rough yet not inaccurate 
reckoning we are forced to the conclusion that 
Ignatius is likely to have reached Romo about tlie 
day mentioned in the oldest ti'adition ; and it 
seems not improbable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in- 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
same day that he arrived. 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some great festi- 
val, when, amid the sports of the amphitheatre, 
Ignatius formed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Kmpire, who were 
made to struggle with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts. The later hagiogi-aphy 
delighted to represent the Roman government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the martyr, and as hurrying him to death the 
moment he reached Rome ; whereas, in reality, no 
official in Rome thought or cared about the one 
individual amidst a crowd of criminals reserved to 
make the next Roman holiday. 

The journey of Ignatius may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar journeys made by 
martyrs to Rome to meet the same kind of death 
for the amusement of a populace, which was in 
this way kept in good humour by the Imperial 
policy. There seems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual about this journey. Ignatius was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
him and the other prisoners ; but naturally the 
guards were severe with the criminals, whom they 
were bound to watch, and for whose safe custody 
tliey were responsible (Ac 27 * 2 ^^ 

(6) Travellers driving along the road may prob- 
ably be taken as going ordinarily at the rate of 
4 Roman miles an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the journey of Aristides 
from Smyrna to Pergamus,* and the minute details 
which Aristides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate certainty as to the rate. Ordinary 
travellers were weighted by luggage, and would 
not go faster than the heavy w^aggon on which it 
was carried. But where they wished, they were 
able to travel at the faster rate of the Imperial 
post : see below. 

The regular day’s journey for this class of 
travellers was perhaps only 25 Roman miles — half 
as long again as the foot traveller’s ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double di.stance, a 
few quadruple: see below). Twenty-five miles 
was the average distance between the man- 
siones on the roads ; and, as Friedlfinder points 
out (p. 19), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandria (which is about 400 Roman miles) w’as 
reckoned to be sixteen days’ journey {mansiones)^ 
Between each two mansiones the rule seems to 
have been that there should be two mutationes, 
though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Itinerary omits some. 

The roads, therefore, appear to have been 
divided into stages of about 8^ Roman miles in 
length. The len^h of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(c) The rate at which the Imperial couriers 
travelled is difficult to estimate with any exact- 
ness. Chambalu (de magistratibus Flaviorum, p. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day; and Friedlftnder (p. 23) 
quotes this estimate' with apparent approval. But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (as we have seen) elapsed before 

♦ Journal qf HeUenie Studies, 1881, p. 49. 

t SiilpiciuB SeveruB, Dial. 1. 4. So twenty-five mamtion-ee 
from Edessa to Jerusalem (iV. Sihim Aq. Peregrin. 47) ; the 
distance by Antioch is not much under 625 miles. 
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events at Rome of great importance in the Imperial 
family became known in Egypt. If tlie couriers 
travelled at that rate, important events in Rome, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought to 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of tlie year ; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it could be carried by ship direct from Italy. 
We have seen in § iv. a clear case : the accession 
of Pertinax on 1 January had just become known 
(probably on the preceding day) to the prefect of 
Egypt in Alexandria on 0 March a.d. 193, implying 
a period of sixty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
travel for government couriers ; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in early March A.D. 
193 was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, the delay cannot have been more 
than a day or two. Had the governor been far 
from Alexandria, he would not have waited till he 
returned there before issuing his edict. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and, in the Roman sense, impious. 
Moreover, another well-attested interval confirms 
this case. News of the death of Gains Caesar at 
Limyra on the coast of Lycia on 21 February A.D. 
4 reached Pisa on 2 April.* If we allow that it 
reached Rome four days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Limyra to Rome. News 
of this tragic event of Imperial importance would 
not linger on the way ; and there seems no reason 
to think that it >vouid be concealed on arriving in 
Rome. Doubtless, public mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus. 

Moreover, for a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sufficiently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers ; t only to them could 
such an important service be entrusted ; and 
doubtless picked men alone were employed. The 
service must have been planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
from good soldiers as a permanent duty. It would 
appear that a courier carried through to its des- 
tination tlie despatches with whicli he was en- 
trusted, and that tliese were not passed from hand 
to hand. The latter inethwl would have given 
greater possibility of speed, but the former was 
more safe and useful. Hence, for example, Tacitus 
{Hint. ii. 73) mentions that the couriers {»pecu- 
lat(trpH) from Syria and Palestine gladdened 
Vitellius by describing how the Eastern legions 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. Aug. 42. 

Chainbalu and Friedliinder have been misled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. A 
great effort can be made for a few days ; but the 
steady all-tlie-year-round rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very different 
scale. We are not told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We have laid 
down as the ruling principle of the government 
courier-service that regularity and certainty were 
more prized than mere speed ; the government 
desired to know confidently at what date it could 
be reckoned that instructions would he received 
and put in effect. The headlong speed of modem 
government messages had no analogy in ordinary 
Roman practice, though exceptional characters, 
like Julius Cmsar and some others, knew the 
value of speed in critical circumstances, and risked 
everything.to attain it. 

The x>ostaL service across Asia Minor before the 

* Orelli, Del. Laiin^ No. 648. PhilotlmnA took 86 days 

(July 9-Ang. 14) from IlhodeK to nrundisium (Clc. ud Att, xl. 
^ ; ad Fam. xlv. 24 ; pro Ligar. 7). 

t They were called tmeeulatoreH : a certain number were at- 
tached to each legion. The ppeoulaf^orM of the Pnptorlan guard 
were closely attached to the Ein]>eror's person, and formed a 
sort of bodyguard, ready for confidential service at any time. 
They were, of course, selected men. 


railways were opened may be taken as a fair 
example of the probable rate per hour: horses 
were changed frequently ; no halts were made 
except at government offices in the great cities; 
and the rate of riding was about 5 Roman miles per 
hour.* Friedlander (p. 22) rightly estimates that 
the Imperial post travelled at ^is rate, though he 
considers that military couriers travelled at exactly 
double the rate — 10 miles per hour {loc. cit. p. 24). t 

Aristides, on the journey to Rome by the 
Egnatian Way in A.D. 144, as above described, 
says he travelled as fast as the Imperial couriers ; 
and this we may confidently take as 5 Roman 
miles per hour. Similarly, before the railways 
were opened in Asia Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey. 

The rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certain 
estimate is possible ; but it seems probable that 
double the ordinary traveller’s journey was the 
distance required daily of the couriers. A faster 
rate seems inconsistent with the length of time 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places. 

We conclude, then, that 50 Roman miles per 
day was the post rate for the Imperial couriers. 
At this rate about fifty-four days would be needed 
for despatches from Rome to Alexandria, forty-six 
to Ciesarea (the capital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syrian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzantium, and 
seven to Brundisium. But, further, no allowance 
need be made for halts at the great administrative 
centres — Caesarea, Antioch, Ancyra, and Nicomedia 
(or the Asian capital when that route was followed). 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provincial 
governors to send on despatches to the more dis- 
tant provinces, and some time must be allowed 
for jireliminary consideration of the despatches 
which the courier had brought ; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, from 
Rome to their destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the Imperial couriers may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entirely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Emperor and the accession of his successor would 
be allowed to linger in such a fashion. Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination. They would carrj^ official 
intimations to the governor of each province, and 
it was the duty of the governor to circulate the 
news by special edict. Doubtless, a special courier 
started from Rome for each different province, and 
the Alexandrian message was carried direct with- 
out any serious halt by the way. Hence it can 
hardly be supposed that the news of the accession 
of Pertinax, which took sixty-three or sixty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
unless we allowed for a long detention by stress 
of weather at Brundisium. But in § xii. we shall 
see that the news in that case probably travelled 
by a different route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers. Aristides 
mentions that he did so ; and Friedlander (p. 24) 
quotes the following cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 60 miles per day ; — 

Tarraco to Bilbilis . 224 miles — ^fifth day. 

Mutina to Rome . 310 ,, — sixth day. 

Rome to Puteoli . 141 „ —third day.t 

* The rate for ordinary travellers on horseback on a long 
tourney is 8} or 4 Roman miles per hour ; but one finds it quite 
’easy to keep up with the post for a short time, as the writer 
knows fiwm experience. 

t It is not clear whv he distinguishes the post rate from that 
of milltan' couriers. ’The post was carried by inilitarv couriers. 

i Martial (x. 104) says that the fifth eairiage will perhaps 
bring his correspondent firom Tarraco to Bilbilis : he evldenuy 
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Still more rapid journeys are mentioned. Julius 
Caesar is said to have travelled for eight days from 
the Rhone to Rome at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers carrying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
150 miles per day. Friedlander gives 100, but the 
facts seem to point rather to 150, or six mansiones. 
Icelus carried the news of Nero’s death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (Pint. Iralb, 7), pre- 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
journeys were only performed in stress and need, 
and afford no standard for ordinary life. 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundamental 25 miles is manifest. 

We have made a much more modest estimate of 
Roman rates of travel than Friedlander. He esti- 
mates the foot-traveller’s daily journey at 26 or 
27 Roman miles, that of the ordinary traveller by 
carriage at 40 to 50 miles, and that of the courier 
anywhere from 130 to 160 miles. We regard all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only for short distances. 

The rates which we have found reason to ac- 
cept as customary may seem slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with the 
climate and the character of the people. Travel 
was performed chiefly in the summer season, and 
there is no doubt that the day’s journey began 
early in the morning, and that a stop was made 
by noon, after six hours (25 miles); while, in the 
case of ordinary travellers wlio were not in a hurry, 
it is probable that no second journey was begun 
after the heat of the day was passed. ♦ Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, each of five hours. 25 
miles. As has been pointed out in art. TYlt annus 
in vol. iv. p. 822^, ordinaiy people regarded the 
day’s work in summer as finished by the fifth hour, 
one hour before noon, though active, energetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly longer day. 

Practical experience will show that walking 16 
miles or driving 25 miles day after day without 
intermission, in the hot season, is quite sufficient 
for the strength of the ordinaiy man, and that 
only men of more than average strength and en- 
durance can stand a long course of riding 60 miles 
per day. We have quoted the testimony of experi- 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys ; and as 
to carriage travelling, the following may be quoted 
from a Times telegram from the Transvaal about 
a journey performed in a carriage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
Januaiy 1003 : * Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to-day 
amply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance. The thirty miles constitute a for- 
midable trek . . . and the sun proved very trying.’ 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long course of travelling is even more fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government couriers and carriers 
of goods would be on the road. 

llie question might be raised whether during 
the most temperate months of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not permit a 
certain reply ; but it is most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special hindrances to 
rapid travel ; and it would be necessary either to 

thinks of five days as the post-distance. The distance is 214 
miles in the Antonine Itinerary: but Friedlfinder i^ves 224. 
From Mutina to Rome he gives 817 : the Antonine has 818, but 
even this seems too great (Clc. ad Fam. xi. 6 . 1; Philost. 
ApoU. JHfan. vii. 41). 

* Even in the Republican period it was not thought idle to be 
ready for the principal meal (after work and exercise and l^th 
were ail finished) full four hours before sunset 


have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately accoi*ding to the 
weather and circumstances, which would be absurd. 

X. THE CENTRAL ROUTE BETWEEN RoME AND 
THE East. — The routes which we have described 
were those by w'hich goods were sent, and which 
were, as a rule, employed by travellers contem- 
plating a steady, continuous journey, without 
halts. Ti-avellers along the land route w'ere in- 
deed able to stop when they pleased, or wlien it 
was necessary to do so ; but as a rule they under- 
took the journey for the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in tlie little 
civilized and rather inhospitable regions through 
which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi, and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate cities of the Orecized countries 
east of the jEgean Sea ; but west of Tliessalonica 
the traveller passed into half-barbarous lands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
occasionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. 384) a halt was unavoidable. On 
the sea route there was, as we have seen, rarely 
any opportunity of stopping (except in Crete during 
a winter detention). 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and through Ephesus, the two 
great business and commercial centres of the 
uEgean world. This was in many respects the 
greatest and most typical road to the East, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris- 
tianity; for along that road, incomparably more 
than by any other, travelled and intermingled the 
thoughts, the inventions, the intercommunication, 
of the busiest parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we have seen, the sea routes carried Christi- 
anity direct to Home, and did not affect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over- 
land route, also, was not verj’ important in the 
diffusion of Christianity. I’liiliiipi and Thessa- 
loiiica. two early centres of the new religion, were 
Christianized almost, as it might seem, accident- 
ally, and hardly anything is known with regard to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two cities play any leading part in early 
Christian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critical points in that history, and continued to hi* 
centres of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages on this road were Caisarea, 
Syrian Antioch, Tarsus, Cybistra,* Derbe, Iconium. 
IMsidian Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
Corinth or Athens. Each of these was a knot 
where the roads of a whole district met, and where 
its trade and intercommunication and education 
found a centre. 

Thus this great artery was the channel in which 
the life-blood of the Empire mainly flowed. It 
was not the route along which goods mostly 
moved, but it was the route of those who directed 
trade, as well as of thoughts and inventions. 
Along this road it was St. Paul’s early idea to 
move towards Rome. In his second journey, 
Ephesus attracted him as the city ‘in which the 
East looked out on the West,’ i.e. on Rome ; t hut 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last miraionary idea which he had in 
mind before his final imprisonment and condemna- 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (Tit S^^), a point on 

♦ There was a more direct road from Cybistra by Hyde, 
Savatra, Laodicea Katakekaamene, Philomelium, and Julia, to 
Apamea (p. 890) ; but it did not lead through the great cities, 
and the list of names shows that it did not i>lay such an im 
portant part in early Christian life as the lunger road. 

t See Hort, LectiurtB on EpheHana^ p. 818. 
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the coasting voyage between Corinth and Brun- 
disiuin. 

The route involved a good deal of variety, change 
of transport and nietliod in travelling. It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road. From 
Syria to Ephesus it was usually a land road 
(though it was free to the traveller to vary it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey). Be- 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea ; and again between Corinth and the 
coast of Italy. Though a land road w'as possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was rarely or never employed except for purely 
local communication, since it traversed barren, 
inountainouH, and sparsely populated, almost bar- 
barous lands, and there were on it no great cities 
or centres of thought and trade. But the sea way 
touched several iinportiint centres before it reached 
Italy. 

Either of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Corinth. Probably the more common was 
along tlie coast of Acariiania and Epiru.s. by 
Nicopolis, to Brundisiuin, as de.scribed in part in 
the Itinorariitm Maritihimn^ p. 4K8, and thence 
by the Appian IVaj', the * Queen of lioatls.’ 
through 'rartMitimi, Veiiasia, Beiieventuni, and 
Capua to Home. 

Hut Ostia or Puteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Hnindisium as the Italian harbour in this 
route. .^Elius Aristides travelled by this way from 
Rome to Miletus and Sinj^rna. starting in Septem- 
ber A I). 14.>. Friedlander (p. 28 f.) thinks be 
reached Miletus in fourteen days from Home ; but 
this is certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of 
Arist ides’s words must be incorrect. Masson reckons 
the fourteen days from Corinth to Miletus, wdiicli 
is much more i)robable. Tliis would be a very 
fihm and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
wdiids were unfavourable. Friedlander supposes 
that Aristides sailed in thirt^^-six hours from 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is incredible;* the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes would take 
nearly that time for the crossing. The distin- 
guished German scholar has made the mistake 
of ignoring the halt which (as we liave already 
pointed out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the -Egean Sea as well as at 
Miletu.s. Finally, Aristides says that he did not 
reach Smyrna until winter had begun, which 
implies a jouniey of nearly two months, if not 
more ; for he seems to mean that the bad weather 
of winter had begun, and it is rare for such weather 
to begin before the middle of December or even 
later. 

In truth, it is vain to think of reckoning the 
average time required on this journey. It was not 
made continuously. Its impoitance and character 
arise from the fact that travellers frequented it 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its course, seeing and talking and learning and 
teaching and transacting private or public business. 

These statements should not be taken as involv- 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without 
halts by this route : there are no universal rules 
in human conduct. But continuous unhalting 
travel was not the intention of this route ; and 
even when halts are not actually mentioned, it 
cannot be assumed in any case without careful 
consideration that no halts were made. The two 
great breaks and changes, at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, required new arrangements at those 
places, thus caused at least some short delay, and 
easily led to considerable halts. The traveller from 

• Aristides, Or, 24, p. 805 (ed. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 481). East- 
ward-bound snips made for Cylleno in Ells, six days fh>m Sicily 
(Phllost. ApoU. T^an. vlii. l6. 1 ; Faus. vi. 26. 8). fViedlAndor 
quotes Apolloniuses voyage (vii. 10. 1), live days, Corinth to 
Puteoli ; but common men needed longer time. 


Rome landed at Lechseum, on tlie Corinthian 
Gulf, and had to find a new vessel at Cenchrem 
for his eastern passage. He naturally w'aited for 
some time at so famous a city as Corinth while 
making the new arrangements. Tlie diolko8, or 
portage of vessels across the Isthmus, could be 
used only for very small vessels, and cannot be 
reckoned as a factor in the ordinary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, or at a change from land to sea travel 
or vice versQ, to make a lialt which might last for 
days, is illustrated in St. Paul's journey from 
Philipiii to Jerusalem (Ac 20. 21). Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the harbour 
need be expected. But at Troas there seems to 
have been a change of ship with detention of seven 
days ; and at ('jesarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (see below, 
p. 308i»). tin the other hand, the transliipments 
at Patara and at Myra (Ac 21^ 27^) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the change of 
ship appeai-s to have been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larger 
and more convenient sea-going ship. The change 
at Troas from land to seafaring made it a good 
centre and starting-point for mission-work, ‘ a door 
opened ' (2 Co 2^-). 

Tills discontinuous character of travel on the 
Central Route to the East shows very clearly — 
what has been already stated, p. 382, on other 
grounds — that there w'as no serious need for a 
ship canal at Corinth under the Roman Empire, 
and little xirospoct of such a canal being any 
more remunerative than the modern canal is. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the coiiditioas of the Hoiiiaii Empire that there 
should be continuous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The scheme of Nero and of Herodes 
Atticus “was an archaistic fancy, and not a sound 
practical scheme resting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cities on it grew steadily in imiiortance. Travel- 
lers did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a night: they were visitors who 
stayed for a time, taught and learned, transacted 
business or performed political and social duties. 
Corinth, in particular, is mentioned as profiting 
by these opportunities. It was the half-way house 
between Italy and Asia. Hence Gains of ('oriulh 
was * the host of the whole Church ’ (Ro Ifi’-*®), and 
Corinthian hospitality is mentioned several times 
by Clement of Rome in his letter.* 

We have described this route only as an Im- 
perial highway, neglecting its local character and 
noticing only the great stages. It will be described 
more fully among the inter-provincial routes in 
the following section. 

xi. IXTEU-PKOVINCIAL ROUTES IN THE EAST.— 
Tliese were, as has been said in § i., only of sub- 
ordinate consequence in the Imperial time. But, 
of all inter-provincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East w'ere the most frequented and 
important. The older Greek trade between the 
Levant and jEgean harboui’s had not been en- 
tirely destroyed ; and many hundreds, doubtless, 
of small vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Cyrene round to 
Corinth. Travellers were always able to find 
readily a ship to carry them in either direction 
along the coast. They might not always find one 
to do exactly what they desired: the first ship 

♦ Under Corinth, vol. 1. p. 480^, the Coritilhiaoa of Dion 
Chrysuetoin, Or. 8T, is erroneoaaW referred to: the pasaam 
intended ia In hia Jsthmiaca^ Or. 8, pp. 188-189, which speaka 
of the Greek |>eriod, but Is true also of the Boman. 
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might not be going as far as the harbour which 
they aimed at, and they might have to tranship 
(Ac 21*) ; their ship might omit to visit a harbour 
where they would have liked to stop, or it might 
Slay several days in a harbour where they had no 
wish to remain (Ac 20“>).* They would have to 
accommodate themselves to the eou^ of tlie ship, 
and remain close to it even when it w'as lying at 
anchor, except when it went into harbour to load 
or unload, or when it was laid up for the winter 
(§ Vi.). 

There were also ships plying between the Euxine 
harbours and those of the -^Egean and the Levant. 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the 
Sea of AzofE and Alexandria (see § iy.) : such a 
vessel would nin down to Amastris or Sinope, then 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex- 
andria. if Egypt were its destination ; or to Myra, 
and thence west of Akamas to the Syrian coast, 
if such were its aim.t 

The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia 
Minor were fairly developed, because in many 
cases the same roads that led to Rome also con- 
nected the different provinces with one another: 
Asia Minor is a bridge stretching from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe ; and the roads that 
passed across it westward, besides leading to 
Home, traversed several provinces and connected 
their most important cities. 

1. The great Trade Route by which the products 
of Cappadocia were carried to Ephesus was also 
the direct path from Cappadocia to Rome, and 
those products were carried to Ephesus as the har- 
bour for the trade with tlie West : the Trade 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, 
and became even more important under the Roman 
Empire. It is not to be supposed that all Cappa- 
docian trade with Rome passed through Ephesus. 
All heavy merchandise would inevitably follow 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbour, 
viz. Tarsus for southern Cappadocia and Amisus 
for northern Cappadocia. It is noteworthy that 
the single Cappadocian product which is expressly 
mentioned as carried to Ephesus by land — red earth 
used for colouring— would be in small bulk and of 
light weight (Strabo, p. 623). The Trade Route, 
which went from Ephesus by Laodicea, Apamea, 
Julia, Laodicea Katakekaumene to Cmsarea, is 
fully described in the Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor^ chs. iii. iv. 

In the east of Cappadocia the old Trade Route 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already 
under Vespasian, merged in the military road 
system for fie defence of the Euphrates frontier, f 

2. The Syrian Route coincided with the Trade 
Route from Ephesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colossse, Apamea, etc., as far as Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. From that city the most direct path 
kept away along the north edge of the low range of 
hills called now Boz-Dagh, by Savatra to Uiera 
Hyde and Kybistra. But general intercourse 
avoided this path and turned south to Iconium, 
Derbe, Laranda, and Kybistra. 

We may call this route the Syrian, as tlie Gates 
through which it issued from Laodicea on the 
Lycus were called the Syrian Gates. § It was 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central 
Route of the Empire, § x., and coincided in part 
with the Overland Route, § viii. 

An alternative for part of the way kept east- 
ward from Apamea through Apollonia and Pisidian 
Antioch, Neapolis, and Pappa to Iconium, where 

* The view taken by many scholars, that St. Fsnl and the 
dclcpites chartered a vessel for their own voyage, is probably 
incorrect. See St. Paul the Tra/oeller, p. 295. 

t Diodorus, lU. 84. 

X On these eastern roads, see Anderson in Journal of n^enio 
1897, p. 2*2 if. 

S (HUea and JBish. of Phrygia^ i. p. 85. 


it rejoined the other. This is the line that plays 
most pait in the NT. More important cities lay 
along it ; in practice it seems to have been the 
most important w'ay. 

A modification of this alternative route, made 
under the Emperor Augustus, was of some im- 
portance for a time. That Emperor founded a 
series of six military colonm^ with Pisidian Antioch 
as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
tribes of the northern Taurus (t.c. Isauria and 
Pisidia). These six colonim were connected by a 
series of military roads, each of which was called 
Via Sehaste, the Augustan Way.* The road com- 
ing from Apamea coincided between A^iollonia and 
Antioch with the Augustan Way coming from the 
western colonice ; and agiiin south of Antioch it 
coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
MTay that leads to Lystra. 

This Augustan Way is mentioned in the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla as fiaaiXiKhv oShp r^v c/s 
Xvarpav <f>ipovaa.v. starting from Antioch it coin- 
cided with the other road to a point about 24 
miles from Iconium (west of the village Kizil- 
Euren), w’here it probably turned soutli to Lystra : 
in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorus went out to 
this point on the Basilike or Augiustan Way and 
waited till Paul should pass.t This line had more 
importance in a military and official point of view 
than in practicivl life. 

Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
ran betw'een Ephesus and Pisidian Antioch ; it 
travensed the higher Phrygian lands, f and was 
useful only for travellers on foot or on horseback. 
It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one city 
to the other, ascending the Cayster valley, cross- 
ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
rises, and through which the Mteander breaks in a 
deep caiion. going through Seiblia and Metropolis, 
and again crossing a ridge of mountains to reach 
Antioch. It is mentioned Ac 19i. 

3. An important route led from the harbours of 
the Propontis and Bosporus, and from Nicoinedia 
and Nicaea, almost due east through Bithynia. 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, keeping nearly parallel 
to the Black Sea coast. It traversed the long valley 
of the Amnias in Paphlagonia — a valley which i.s 
divided both from the sea and from the Central 
Plateau by two parallel mountain ridges. Many 
of the campaigns in the history of the Pontic anil 
Bithyniaii kings were fought along this valley. 
The road must have played a considerable part in 
the development of society and religion in those 
northern provinces under the Roman Empire ; but 
hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
the almost entire loss of evidence. 

4. Another very important road from the Propon- 
tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicoinedia, 
ran south through Niciea to Dorylaion. There w'as 
a road-knot at Dorylaion : here met many ways : 
from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west : 
from Synnada and the south : from Iconium and 
Lycaonia: from the Cilician Gates and Cilicia: 
from Ancyra and the East. The last mentioned 
way was afterwards the great Byzantine military 
road, which is very fully described in the .ff/a- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, ch. G. The 
other roads that radiated from Dorylaion also 
became far more important in later times, when 

* In St. Paul tJu Trareller, n. 64, the name Is given not quite 
correctly as the * l^oynl Way ’ : the Greek term was /Sao-iAtici) o6d$, 
which might be rendered rightly so In English : but the Latin 
name, recently discovered on three milestones, proves that 
gairtAuci) here Is to be understood as * belonging to the Emperor,’ 
who was called BcuriAcvf in purer Greek, Stgooroc in technical 
and common Greek. 

t The line of the Basilike, as given In the map attached to 
St. Paul the Traveller , requires to be corrected near Lystra by 
recent discoveries : the dfiTerence does not affect the argument 
or any other opinions in the book. 

X i.e. High or Central Phrygia, see vol. 111. pp. 865>^, 867^. 
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Nicomedia first, and Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Homan world, 
and when the roads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with the capitals acquired 
immensely greater consequence. But of them all 
only the road from Smyrna to Dorylaion was of 
considerable importance in Koman times, as it 
connected Bithynia with the two leading cities 
of Asia — Smyrna and Ephesus. It passed through 
I’hiladelphia, and coincided for a long distance 
witli the road Philadelphia-Julia (see above, § viii.). 

'I'he road from the south to Dorylaion was evi- 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ac 106). He turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Greek cities of that 
province, Nicsea and Nicomedia. But when he 
came nearer the frontier, probably at Doiydaion, 
he was forbidden to enter that province ; and he 
then turned towards the west, keeping near the 
frontier, perhai^s in the hope that he might be 
])erinitted to enter at another tK)int. lie was, 
liowever, impelled onwards towards the sea, until 
at last he came out on the -<Egean coast at 'Proas. 
A ]) 08 sible memory of this journey is preserved in 
local tradition near the spot where he must have 
crossed the river.* 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times cimnected Perga, the ca])ital of Paniphylia. 
with Ephesus and the Asian cities. It cros.se.s the 
Taurus at a low elevation, ami conics down on the 
Lycus valley : there is no difticulty in the path, 
which is marked out by nature. According to 
some recent theories. St. Paul was thinking of 
making his way to Ephesus already on his fiist 
jourmy from Perga (Ac 13^**) ; but if Ephesus had 
been Ids aim, he would have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intercourse ordinarily followed. Instead of doing 
so. he crossed Taurus by a very difficult path", 
which can never at any time have been of any 
imiiortancc, and which had no object except to 
lierinit occasional communication between the di>- 
tricts of Perga and of Pisidian Antioch: it seems 
beyond doubt that a peraon who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xii. driiKK RorTK-^i. — Of the many other ira- 
liortant roads of the Empii-e, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. 

1. The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea, from Rome by the Flaminian Way, about 210 
miles, to Ariminuiu, and thence through Ravenna, 
Altinum (by ship), and Aquileia, led to Mcesia, 
Dacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con- 
stantinople. 

This road was of growing importance in later 
times, as the countries through which it passed 
increased in civilization. It was of little import- 
ance in NT times, and was valueless as a through 
route for communication with the East because it 
traversed the still purely barbariau country of 
Thrace, which was foniied into a procuratorial 
province t by Claudius in B.c. 40. Only under 
'lYajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire. From tliat time onwards 
the route which we are describing possessed some 
considerable importance, not merely as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinces, but 
also as an alternative, purely overland road, ulti- 
mately the Imperial post-road, to the East. 

This route crossed the delta of the Padus by 
ship from Ravenna to Altinum; but the purely 
land road went round by Bononia (Bologna) along 
the Ailmilian Way, then north to Verona, and 
* Bee Mtbia, vol. ilL t See above, p. 8S4*. 
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east to Aquileia. By the latter way the distances 
were (according to the Itineraries) — 

Rome to Verona 370, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirmium (Lower Pannonia) 400 ,, 

„ „ Sardica (Thrace) . . 311 „ 

,, ,, Constantinople . . 340 „ 

Total : Rome to Constantinople . 1580 ., 
Rome to Alexandria . . . 3130 „ 

Courier’s time, Rome to Alex- 
andria * 63 days 

Rome to Caesarea in Palestine . 2680 miles 
Courier’s time. Home to Caesarea . .54 days 

But if we suppose that a courier went direct 
from Ariminum by Ravenna, thence by ship to 
Altinum, and thence riding to Aquileia,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land journey to Aquileia, 9o 
miles, he would save two or three days. 

These results seem to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession of 
Pertinax travelled from Rome to Alexandria : 
the messenger, starting on 1 Jan. a.d. 193, arrived 
only about the sixty-third or sixty-fourth day in 
Alexandria. If so, it would follow that this route 
was established as the regular official path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd cent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twofold. The northerly route was far the most 
important : it passed through many great military 
centres and the capitals of several provinces, whife 
it communicated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the road. More- 
over, the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by ^e northern 
route, which necessitated no voyage except the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
Thus we can imagine that the northern road de- 
veloped more and more at. the expense of the road 
through Brundisium. It may be asked wiiether 
the latter road would not be kept in use dur- 
ing the more temperate seasons of the year, even 
if the sea-crossing W'as avoided in the most stormy 
months. That may have been so; for the acces- 
sion of Pertinax, the most conclusive case known 
to us, falls in Januart', the stormiest month of the 
year. But it is perhaps more probable that when 
the northern route was established it superseded 
the other : it was for many reasons convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying conditions of 
travel : moreover, at least during the decay that 
characterized the administration of the 3i*d cent., 
it is unlikely that more than one route w'as main- 
tained permanently with a full working postal 
establishment 

2. The country of the Upper Danube, Rhsetia, 
etc., was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Pass {vid, Claudia Augusta). 

3. Gaul and its adjuncts and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier. Lower and Upper 
Germany, w'ere approached by several roads : 

(a) The Flnminian Way to Ariminum, and the 
JEmilian Way to Placentia, continued to Milan 
and the Alps, and across the Cottian Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Arles (Arelate), or the Graian Alps 
(Little !St. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugdunum, and 
Augusta Remoruin (Rheims). The distance from 
Rome to the Rhone was not much short of 800 
Roman miles, and was said to have been traversed 
by Julius Cajsar in eight days. The distance to 
Rheims is given as 1170 miles in the Antonine 
Itinerary, by a very circuitous route. 

(b) The Aurelian Way led along the coast of 
Italy, Liguria, and Gaul to Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Arelate. 

(c) The Cassian or the Clodian Way led to 
Florence, and thence it joined the Aurelian Way 

* Anton, Jtiner. p. 126. 
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or else went across the Apennines to join the 
jEmilian Way at Bononia. This route had only 
local importance, and was then merged in the 
preceding. 

4. Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from 
Koine (Uo 15®*), might be reached eitlier by sea 
to Tarraco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 
were continued across the Rhone through Narbo 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to Tar- 
raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Augusta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Munda (not far from Cordova) is said to have 
been brought to Rome in thirty-five days, which 
is at tlie rate of about 60 miles a day; while 
Julius Caesar reached Rome from Obulco (35 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance from Cordova to Rome was about 
1700 miles. 

5. The route to Britain went on from Lugdunum 
by the valley of the Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Boulogne, where the chan- 
nel was crossed to Rutupiae (Richborough). The 
distance from Rome to Bononia was about 1250 
miles by the shortest route through Helvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero in twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days: * 
there can be little doubt that all w'ere carried by 
special military couriers, who came bearing Caesar's 
despatches. 

0. Africa was reached either by sea from Ostia or 
Portus, or by land and sea combined. The direct 
voyage in very favourable circumstances was made 
in three days ; but this can only have been a rare 
and exceptional passage. Pliny’s statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the second day. must 
be set aside as very doubtful. The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capua, and thence 
the Popilian Way, keeping near the coast, to 
Rhegium, about 450 miles from Rome ; thereafter 
it traversed Sicily from Messana to Lilybaum. and 
crossed the narrow seas to Africa. The total land 
journey was about 650 miles. A letter from Africa 
reached Rome in one case in twenty-two days : t 
doubtless it travelled either by the land route 
or by a coasting voyage. 

II. The general Equipment of the Eomak 
ROAD System.— u maintenance, Rkpaiiw, and 
SAFETY. — While the maintenance of the great 
roads in Italy was entrusted to special officials 
of praetorian or even of consular rank,f the 
care of the roads in the provinces was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors. At important 
points, and especially at knots in the road system, 
permanent military guaixis in special guard-houses 
were stationed. These stationes were chafed not 
merely with the care of the roads, but still more 
with the keeping of them safe from robbers 
or brigands, and in general with the safety of 
the public in the region around. In the more 
important stationes, at least, the commander 
was a centurion regionarins, A soldier in such 
a statio was called stationarius.^ On the sub- 
ject, see 0. Hirschfeld in Berl. Sitzungsher, 1891, 
p. 864 f.; Mommsen, Strafrerht^ p. 307 ff., esp. p. 
312; Domaszewski, Rom, Mittheil. Instit, 1902, 
p. 330ff. 

Thus the charge of the roads was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the roads ; and there grew 
up in the later time a tendency to name some 
districts of Italy according to the great road which 
connected them with Rome. 

• Cicero, ad Q frai. II!. 1. 18 ; 17. 25 ; ad Att. Iv. 17. 8, 

t Cicero, ad Fam. xll. 26. 1. 

Curators of the tn'eatest roads, sometimes eonmUarw. 

The name tiatio was used widely in military service ; but 
f^tionariuH was practically restricts to htationtu for police 
^uty and^ublic safe^^and the use of the word belongs to a 


But, in spite of these attempts to keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions often mention 
guards or travellers slain by robbers. Juvenal 
speaks of the brigands of the Campanian roads, 
who when actively pursued in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself {Sat. iii. 305 f.). The case described in Lk 
10®^ was no uncommon one. St. Paul’s ‘ perils of 
robbers’ (2 Co ll**) were very real : it was espe- 
cially in journeys tlirough mountainous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
had experienced tliose dangers, as Ac 13*-* *^ 14®* 
16® ; but there was sometimes danger on tlie most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural ; the ricli had 
large titiins: important t)ersons were granted an 
escort in some cases, e.g. Lucian w'as escorted by 
two soldiers through Cappadocia (Alex. 65). 

Tlie Roman roads were probably at their best 
during the 1st cent., after Augustus had put an 
end to war and disorder. In the troublous period 
at the close of Nero’s reign, disorder crept in again ; 
and it is doubtful if the Flavian rule ever suc- 
ceeded in repressing it so completely as Augustus 
had done. Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
safest period, and yet the roads even then were in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exceptional parts). In the decay of 
the Empire and the general relaxation of order 
during civil w’ars and during the growing weak- 
ness of administration in the Srd cent., travelling 
was much less secure. On the whole subject see 
Friedlander. p. 46 ff. ; (). Hirschfeld, ‘die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im rom. Reich’ (Rerl. Sitznugsht'r. 
1891, p. H45 ff.). ‘die aegjpt. Polizei der nni. 
Kaiserzeit’ (th. 1892, p. 815 ff.). 

The Roman roads only traversed properly organ- 
ized provinces, and not either foreign countries or 
territorj^ not yet administered on thorough Roman 
principles, such as Cappadocia. That province oc- 
cupied a peculiar position in the Roman Empire, as 
we have described it above, § viii. In the Pauline 
time, therefore, there w^as no Roman road lead- 
ing across it from Ancyra to the Cilician Gates. 
That road could not have been made before A l>. 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia into a fully 
organized province. 

There wms one remarkable exception to this 
general rule. The road from Derbe to Tarsus led 
almost entirely through non-Roman territory 
(governed in St. Paul’s time by Antiochus IV.). 
Yet that road had been necessary for Roman com- 
munication with the province Cilicia ever since that 
province was organized in R.c. 104. The precise 
authority which Rome exercised along the road, 
and the relation between Roman and regal power 
over it, are wholly obscure. It was impossible to 
leave a road, along which Roman officials and 
couriers were frequently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of their duties, entirely under non-Roman 
authority ; and yet it seems practically certain 
that Rome did not exercise authority over the 
cities on the course of the road before the time of 
Vespasian. It is in accordance with this anoma- 
lous position of affairs that no reference is made 
in Acts to that part of the road : it is wholly dropped 
out of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri- 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. St. Paul and his his- 
torian were thoroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignoi^ non-Roman, i,e. non- 
provincial, territory. 

ii. Construction, Measurements, Mile- 
stones.— As to the construction of the Roman 

*CrL II. 2968, 8479, III. 2899, 2644; ati 69 and mU. of Phr. 
i. p. 828, No. 188 ; Bterrett, Ej^r, Journty^ No. 156 ; BoisHier, 
Inser. de Lyon, 478, iv. etc. 
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roads, it is unnecessary to speak here. The manner 
and measure varied greatly ; and in the East it is 
not probable that the roads were built on the same 
massive scale as the Appian Way. Ten feet seems 
to have been a common breadth, llie road through 
the long pass over I'aurus, which leads from Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and which was built in 
a very costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad ; 
but this breadth was required to be entirely ser- 
viceable ; and where the road was cut through 
solid rock, the distance left between the rock 
walls seems to have been always fully 13 or 14 
feet. The road across Taurus from Laranda to 
Olba and Korykos seems to have been nar- 
rower: it remains in a fairly complete condition 
about one to five miles from Korykos. But, again, 
some miles south of Ancyra, near Gorbeous, the 
rilgrinis’ Route seems to have been very much 
broader. 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three or four, new stones having been erected 
when repairs were made. But the later Emjierors, 
es])ecially those of the 4th cent., were usually 
satisfied with the substitution of their names for 
those of some earlier Emperors on an old milestone : 
this may be classed along with many other ex- 
amples of slovenliness and carelessness during the 
degradation of the Empire. After the 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known — one of many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had greatly 
degenerated from the thorouglmchS of method that 
characterized the Roman Empire. 

iii. Inns AND EXTKUTAINMKNT.—Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment certainly existed in 
numbers along the great roads. Little is known 
about them, and the little that is known gives no 
favourable picture of them. Aristides complains 
of their half-ruinous condition, with leaky ceilings 
and general discomfort and disagreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the road from Nea- 
polis to Dyrrachium. His account suggests that 
he found the inns on this road poorer than those 
to which he was accustomed in Asia. To judge 
from all that is mentioneil, — though one must not 
pr('.ss too closely the complaint of travellers, — in 
the less civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, ill kept, and badly managed by churlish and 
ignorant hosts.* Hence wealthier travellers carried 
their own equipment, and the hospitality of private 
houses was much sought after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and far 
more numerous: competition raised the standard 
of equiiunent (as Plutarch says, de viL Pud, 8, p. 
632), and the art of innkeeping was very ancient 
in the province of Asia.t Epictetus, who origin- 
ated from Hierapolis in the Lycus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long in a 
splendid hotel, f The Panhormus which is men- 
tioned near the summit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilician Gates, must have been 
at least a large establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a klian (in which only room, 
but no furniture, § was supplied) than of a hotel ; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food was 
supplied, whereas in modem khans nothing but 
coffee can be procured by the traveller. The 
present reason for this defect, viz. want of capital 
or of trading instinct, did not exist in Roman 
times ; but it is mentioned in earlier Greek times, 

• SidoniuB Apoll. EpUt. viil. 11. 8; Pliny, mat. Eat. lx. IM, 
xvl. 158; Bcrint. Hist. Aup. Jiadr. 16; Plutarch, f/d San. 
Prase, 16, p. 180; Dlosoor. de Yen. 11. pnef., ed. Bprengel, ii. 
p. 5. All arc quoted bv Friedlander. See above, p. 884. 

t On Its antiquity, the M'riter’s Cities and Bish. qf Phrygia y 
11. p. 41 6 n., niav be consulted. 

± Dins. 11 . 28 .* 86 . 

J Not much flimlshlng, of course, is needed, or would be 
comfortable, in warm countries. 


when the land was poorer (Plutarch, Apophtk, 
Lacan, var. 44). 

The fact that Aristides, travelling in Asia be- 
tween Smyrna and Pergamus,* went to an inn 
before going to a friend’s house, which Friedlander 
rightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 
superior character of inns in that province, though 
it must be remembered that he was travelling by 
night (Or. 27, p. 347 ff.). His discontent with the 
inns in Macedonia on the Egnatian Way sho\^s 
jirobably that he was used to better accommoda- 
tion in Asia (see above, § viii.). 

Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even municipal magistrates,! had the right to 
free quarteis in the towns through which tliey 
passed. They were billeted on residents (though 
idiysicians and teachers of grammar, philosophy, 
and rhetoric were exempted by Vespasian). The 
behaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and ojipressive; and 
Plutarch (Cat, 12), in describing the modest and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
re.spect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. Towns might avoid the burden by erect- 
ing a public house of entertainment, ! as is stated 
in the inscription published by Waddington, Inscr. 
de la Syrie., No. 2524, on which see the remarks 
of Domaszewski in MittheiJ. ih'S Inatit. Pom. 1002, 
p. 333. Such oppressive conduct was frequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it. § Trajan wrote 
ab»>ut it to Pliny (Epist. 77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mandnta of the Em- 
peror to prevent it.|| 

Inns, taverns, or houses of better class for the 
entertainment of high officials (pmtoria) were 
often erected by municipalities : see CIL iii. 0123. 
Friedlander. p. 41, quotes Man in Bull, d, InsUt. 
1882, p. 110 (but it may be a private or iim). 

In one respect, however, the ancient inns were 
almost universally bad. They were little removed 
in character from houses of ill-fame ; and such are 
sure (like their owners) to degenerate in general 
character. The profession of innkeepers was dis- 
honourable. and their infamous character is often 
noted in Roman laws.l 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
bears witness to an equally depraved condition of 
things in the 0th cent, after Christ ; and in the 
Middle Ages the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
improvement, and found that a decent stranger, 
if his ship were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
return to it at night rather than stay in an inn. 
In ancient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in- 
duce travellers to enter their inns, also to their 
cheating and shamelessness. Finally, hostesses 
were often said to practise witchcraft. 

The bad character of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stronger emphasis to the repeated 
and emphatic references made in early Christian 
literature to the duty of hospitality.** It wm not 
necessary to recommend this virtue because it was 
neglected in the society of that period, as, e.gr., 
purity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the early Christians, 

* This journey is very ftilly discussed in Jaurn.qf Hell. Stud, 
ISSl, p. 48 ff. 

t Pliny, Eat. Hist. ix. 26, Episi. ix. 88. 10. 

i Pliny, Epist. viU. 8. 6. 

§ It was called jiaireur/iof , ^loireieii', Lk. 8^* (addressed to the 
soldiers on duty at an Imperial estate, probably near Jericho, 
who in later times would have been <^ed stationariiy see 
l)omaB 7 .ew 8 ki. loc. cit .) ; CIL iii. 12886, 14191 ; Pap. Ooeyrynch. 
ii. 246, 284. 285. 

« CIL ill 14191 (Appla in Phrygia), 12886 (Skaptopara In 
Thrace). 

^ Uli»ian, Dig. ill. 2. 4. 2 ; xxill. 2. 48. 1 and 9 ; Cod. iv. 66. 8 ; 
TertuUian, de Fuga in Persecut. 18; see also Marquardt, 
Priratl. p. 471, n. 5. 

•* See, «.(/., Uo 12“ 1 T1 8*, Tit 1«, 1 P 4», He 18* ; Clem. Eom. 
ad Cor. i. 10-12.85. 
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because ordinary society lacked them and cared 
not for them. On the contrary, hospitalitj’ was 
in all probability generally and regulai'ly practised 
in pagan society. Nor was hospitality recom- 
mended merely on the general ground that it is a 
good thing: the advice and exhortations in eaily 
Christian literature are always given with a clear 
reference to the actual position and failings and 
interests of the people concerned. The reason for 
recommending it lies in the needs of the Christian 
travellers : they ought not to be left to the corrupt 
and nauseous surroundings of the inns kept by per- 
sons of the worst class in existing society. Gains 
of Corinth, that meeting-place of nations, was re- 
membered by Paul as the host of himself and of the 
whole Church (Ro 16^). 

The reference in Lk 10*» opens up the question 
of the exx>ense of inns. Tlie Samaritan there pays 
two denarii, about two francs, for the exj^nse 
incurred at an inn for two persons for one night ; 
he can hardly have intended this to cover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded person 
needed further care ; for he promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it is not 
clear that there was any surplus after paying 
the night’s expenses. The pay of a private in the 
Roman legions during the 1st cent, was a little 
over half a denarius per day, of a praetorian 
apparently two denarii ; but the soldiers were dis- 
contented and mutinied, claiming a full denarius 
of daily pay (Tacitus, Annals^ i. 17 and 2()). Per- 
haps the action of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already incurred, with a pro- 
mise to pay any further expenses. 

iv. CrsTOMS, Road-taxks or Tolls, and 
Fiiontiee Ditties. — Among the incidents of 
travel, custom-house examinations did not fail. 
Personal effects were free from duty ; but mer- 
chandise of every kind was liable to a duty, 
sometimes by tariff, generally ad valorem^ at the 
frontier of each of the provinces. Duties collected 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be summed up along with the customs duties : 
there is not enough of evidence about them, but 
their existence seems certain. 

Attempts to defraud the customs officers w'cre 
numerous and varied ; mille artihus circumscribi- 
mur, says the advocate of the customs officials in 
Quintilian, Declam. 341. The result necessarily 
was greater strictness on the part of the officers : 
the law gave them the right of searching the 
luggage and the person of all travellers (except 
that personal search of matrons was forbidden) : * 
they sometimes disturbed and turned over per- 
sonal luggage in the search for contraband 
articles, t 

Officials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per- 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome ex- 
amination (drAeia). 

The customs duties (portoria) formed a most 
important item in the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and complete exaction 
was a matter of the utmost moment. f Tliey were 
levied at the frontier stations in the nearest cities, 
which all bore the title partus^ whether 

they were maritime towns or frontier towns on 
the great land roads. Hence, e.^., Derbe, which 
was a frontier town of the province Galatia, is 
called by Stephanus Byzantinus.§ 

* See the case of the lady who hid 400 pearls In her bosom, 
Quintilian, Declam. 3r>9. 

t References in Freidldnder, p. 46, n. 1. 

% *The frontier duties {poi-toria) formed the principal part of 
the State Revenue ’ (Rostow7.ew, ‘Gesch. der Staatspacht in der 
r5m. Kaiserzeit,' Philol. Suppl. lx. p. 4U9>. 

S See Derbk, vol. i. p. 595 ; Galatia, ii. p. 87»; Lycaowia, ill. 
p. Its**. This important ftict about Derbe remains entirely 
dlsrefirarded by writers on the subject: and Aifiije is commonly 
alter^ to 


Only in the case of the province Achaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau (i/ennc«, xix. 
p. 532) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
exacted no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that Athens col- 
lected customs in the harbour of Piraeus for its 
own benefit at that time, according to an inscrit>- 
tion of Piraeus (published in Philologns^ 1870, vol. 
xxix. p. 694). If he is right, there were no customs 
duties ill the great harbour of Corinth (except in 
so far as that city was permitted to charge for its 
own advantage) ; and this freedom would greatly 
encourage the passage of intercourse through the 
city. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, in all the provinces of 
Illyricum,* perhaps in Africa, the charge was five 
per cent, all round, in Giiul and in Asia two and 
a half per cent. In Syria it was levied by tariff 
(wiwiicioy), varying for different wares and products, 
and reckoned according to a formal statement or 
invoice (profession 6.iroypa<t>ii)i the tariff system is 
known to have existed at the great Kuphiates- 
bridge. Zeugma, and at l*almyra,t and may there- 
fore be supposed general for the whole of Svria. 

V. THE TKLONAI IN THE GOSPELS —With re- 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or ‘publicans,’ tcAwwi, 
mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incor- 
rect views which have obtained practically uni- 
versal acceptance in books relating to the N'F. 
(1) The telonai are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identical with, or 
agents of, the pnhUcani — those great financial 
coqjorations w’hich in the Republican period had 
farmed the revenues of entire provinces : in fact, 
the current translation, ‘publicans,’ bears "wit- 
ness to the almost universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The telonai are also described by 
modern writers generally as being collectors of 
customs duties, and it is regularly pointed out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier t (Lk 5=27 191 . 2 ^ Mk 2^^ etc.). But it is 
impossible to suppose that mere custom-house 
officers on the frontiers could be either so numer- 
ous or the object of such bitter and fanatical 
hatred as were those telonai. To see the false- 
ne.ss of the current view, and the true nature of 
the telonain it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
the history of the recent Roman practice in 
Talestine, and we accept the views stated by 
Rostowzew.§ 

In B.c. 57 Gabinius reorganized Judsea. He did 
not (as many authorities have suppo.sed) make it 
a part of Syria or treat it as a province : this is 
proved with great probability by Unger. (| Gabinius 
introduced a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each with a capital city and an 

♦ The character of tlie Illyrian system durin(r the first cen- 
tury is unknown. From the time of Hudriun onwards the ei^dtt 

i provinces Rhuitia, Noricurn, two of Punnonia, two of Mcesia, 
>acia, Dalmatia, were ori'anized for this piiripose as a slnff-le 
governmental district, though dues were levied at the firontier 
of each district, as in Africa dues were levied probably at the 
frontiers of the four districts into w'hich the province was 
divided (Rostowzew, pp. 893, 402): quattaor jmhlioa prov. 
Africm was the ftill title of the African customs. 

tFronto, Pmnc. Hint. 209 (Naber); Philobtr. Vii. Apoll. 
Tyan. i. 18: on Palmyra, see the important Inscr. of a.i>. 187, 
Dessau, Hermen^ xix. 486 AT., 526 if.: Rostowzew, p. 405 
(Reckendorf, d. morgenl. GeHtlUch. 18SS, p. 870 ff., gives 

both Greek and Aramaic texts). Bchdrer, Gesch. a. jUd. Volkeffi^ 
i. p. 475, wrongly supposes that Palmyra collected the tax for its 
own benefit, following Dessau, Utc. oit . ; Rostowzew shows that 
it acted on behalf of the flscus, and was assisted or watched bv 
Imperial oflicials. 

i It is, however, by no means clear that Capernaum was the 
frontier city on the road, though it was not fhr from the fron- 
tier. Jericho was at the fW>n tier between procuratorlal Judu'a 
and Herod Antipas’s Penea. Rostowzew (p. 481) makes some 
not ouite accurate geographical statements on this point. 

S ‘Gesch. der Staatspacht,* u.s.w., p. 475 ff. 

1 See his paper on Josephus iv. in Sitmungsher. Bayer. Akad. 
1S97, 1. 1S9 ff.; Rostowzew, p. 476. 
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amtocratic synhedrion tu adiiiiiiUter the govern- 
ment. But a direct tax, atipendium, instituted 
by Pompey in B.c. (53, was paid by each part.* 
For taxation Palestine was treated along with 
Syria, the collection of the taxes in both being 
contracted for by one society of publicani. The 
puhlivani made their, arrangements with the five 
synkedriaj and the five capitals formed so many 
centres of administration and collection of the 
stipendium for and by the publicani. 

.Julius Csesar restored the single government 
with the capital and centre at Jerusalem (Momm- 
sen, Provinces^ ii. p. 176). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
.stipendium. The tax, at first, had to be paid in 
Zidon (as the central office of the company of pnb^ 
lienni, doubtless) ; t but, after a year or two had 
ela])sed, the control of the publicani was abolished, 
so far as concerned Palestine, and the ethnarch 
was made solely responsible for the levying of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern- 
mt'nt.f The autonomy of Judaea was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipendium^ but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syria (according to Lk 2^), which began in 
li.r. H. was probably conducted by Herod over 
l^alestine according to the .Jewish tribal divisions 
( Ramsay, ir/z-s (lirist Born in Bethlehem ^ch. viii.). 

'riiis financial system lasted till v.l). (5, when 
(juirinius. in his second governorship of Sj’ria, 
made .Iiidiea a province, and subordinated it to 
Syria. It is quite obvious that the system of 
puhlirani was not then reintroduced. The census 
which (.^uirinius made shows that the Roman 
State retained the tax under its own control ; 
whereas the previous census between 8 and (5 U < 
had evidently been made in Palestine according to 
n.itiNC methods, because the taxation was levied 
l»> such methods. 

Perhaps collection of taxes by the Roman State 
was now introduced, and the division of .Tudiea 
into eleven tnparchiui must have probablj’ been 
inteiuled to facilitate this : these had their metro- 
pideis and kornai. and were probably not divided 
into p(deis on the Greek system. 

Many taxes were paid in the province Judtea — 
a heavy poll-tax, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who used the roads, 
land-tax, and many others, § The system was 
probably much the same as in the Seleucid times. 

The so-called ‘ publicans,’ reXwrat in JvT, were 
the agents in collecting these taxes. It is obvious 
that these * publicans ’ have no connexion with or 
relation to the old publicani of the Roman Re- 
public. Those old publicani had been financiers 
on a vast scale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
province, paid a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by their own staff of agents, 
and made large profits out of the revenue which 
they collected. Their staff was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedmen, who were familiar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the financial com- 

* Thin Hfipfndiitm, an unuaual kind of tax In the Roman 
State, probably imitated ft-om tlie Seieucid custom in 
Syria. 

' t This, of course, implies that the tax In Palestine was col- 
lected, not by agents of the publico ni but by the g<ivornment 
of the land of .luda'a, which in turn paid it to the publicani. 
This avoide<l the worst evils. 

X Mommsen and others suppose that .Tndaoa was freed fh>m 
the tax by Ctesor, and that the edicts on the subject (Josephus, 
Ant, Jud. XIV. V. (5) refer only to Joppa. Niese in Jitrmes. xi. 
485, and Viei-eck, p. i()0, show that the t«‘xt of 

Josephus must not be tampered with (as Mommsen has to do). 
Applan mentions Herod among the kiiiirs who jtald tribute. 

$ Goldsclimid, * ]jes linpAts et Droits de Douane on J iidde sous 
les Rom.* (Bef}. d. at. Juivcfi. 1897, p. 192 ft .) ; also Husgicro, 
J)i». Epigraph, ill. p. 126 ; Wilcken, Gritch. OtArdka^ i. 247. 


pany, almost always foreigners and not natives 
of the province where they were stationed. But 
the telonai of the NT were Jew’s, who prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus and His dis- 
ciples sat at meat. They were contractors or 
farmers on a small scale : they arranged for the 
collecting of one tax in one town or small district. 
Their precise relation to the Roman governmeiit 
and their method of remuneration is not attested, 
but Rostowzew regards it as practically certain 
that they did not pay down a lump sum by con- 
tract and retain all that they could collect over 
that amount, and he suggests that they perhaps 
may have been paid through a percentage on the 
amount collected. 

Hence the telonai in a town were very numer- 
ous (Lk Mk Is Lk Mt 9»ff ). Each 
had his own office, where he sat, where he col- 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for associations or companies of telonai sometimes 
united to make the contract. Those telonai were 
persons of some property, as Is quite distinctly 
implied in the Gospels (cf. also Josephus, BJ ll 
14. 4 [Xiese, § 287]). They were permitted by law 
to collect only a certain fixed duty according to 
law or tariff, though there w’ere many instances in 
which they illegally collected more than the proper 
amount ; see Lk 3^ They had no right of ex- 
acting arrears, but could merely denounce and 
accu.se defaulters before the officers of the State 
(irvKO(pavT€iv^ Lk 19® ; Rostow’zew’, p. 343 f.) : their 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exerci.sed 
by the old Republican publicani and their agents. 
These telonai were evidently all natives of the 
country ; and the fiscal system w’as practically the 
same as in Roman Egypt, a slightly modified* con- 
tinuation by Augustus of the Hellenistic system, 
which utilized the native population as collectors. 

The change which Julius Caesar in B.c 47-44 
introduced, and which Augustus in A.D fi con- 
firmed, in abolishing the sw’ay of the publicani in 
Judtea,* w^as only i)art of tlie general change in- 
troduced gradually in the Empire. The exactions 
and tyranny of the publicani had been the greatest 
evil o*t Republican Roman government in the pro- 
vinces. The Emperors gradually increased the 
activity of the government, naiTowly watched the 
conduct of the publicani. reduced their gain.s. 
collected the new Imperial taxes (such as that on 
inheritances) without their aid, and finally abol- 
ished them entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties (portoria) was the sphere in which 
the publicani had pereisted longest, because in 
that department, through their immense staffs of 
trained agents, they had a great advantage ; but 
even there they were supei-seded. at latest in the 
2nd cent., in Judaea already by the arrangements 
of Julius Ciesar. The Imperial government rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own officials and 
staff ; sometimes it employed the citie.s, e.g. Palmyra, 
as above pointed out, but generally it used a large 
staff of small farmers of revenue, who collected 
each one tax in a small district, and who were 
carefully superintended by Imperial officials, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtful cases. 

In the Republican period the publicani had been, 
of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the pro- 
consul or other governor of the province. But 
their situation, subject to the governor of a year, 
— who had no knowledge from his previous train- 
ing of the facts and methods of tax-collecting, and 
was therefore quite unable to understand the real 
character of many of the complicated questions 

♦ SchQrer does not admit this, Gettch. d.jiid. 1. p. 

478; and sots aside Wioseler, Beitr. z. rieht. WUrdtgung a. 
Evangelien. 1869, p. TS f., who had seen rightly. 
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connected with the vast business-organization, 
whose correct working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon, — was very different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Empire, who were 
watched over by an Imperial procurator, traineil 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, as a rule, on 
account of his familiarity with the duty, remain- 
ing for years in the same office, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up in 
the Imperial bureau. It was necessary under the 
Empire for tlie contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the regular methods of overseeing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under tlie Kepublican regime 
when there were only vague and general principles 
laid down as to tne conduct of the collectors, and 
it was rarely difficult, and usually extremely easy, 
to hoodwink even a just and strict governor. The 
puhlicani of the Kepublic had been the masters, 
tyrants, and scourges of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture, and ill-treat as they pleased any 
provincial whom they declared to be in arrears-^ 
permitted by the governors of provinces (who 
were almost all ignorant and either feeble or cor- 
rupt) to exact what they wanted in any way they 
pleased — gaining great wealth with little W no 
responsibility in practice. The tax-contractors 
{telonni) of the Imperial time, or even the publi- 
vani where they continued in that period to exist, 
were far more closely and efficiently superseded: 
the amount which they could collect legally vras 
much better known through the tariff : the tplonai 
had not such a direct interest (though they had 
some interest) in collecting too much, and had no 
power to collect arrears at all, but could merely 
denounce the defaulter to the proper Imperial 
officials. It is probably the case that, if a telones 
failed to prove his case against a defaulter, he had 
to forfeit a penalty (possibly fourfold the sum 
claimed, for Zacchseus's obscure and unexplained 
statement in Lk 19® was perhaps founded on legal 
usage).* 

'I'he telonai collected taxes paid in money, not 
tithes or other dues paid in kind. The Jews re- 
garded it as a fimdamental principle of their re- 
ligion that they should pay no money except to 
the temple and the priests. But the telonai, ex- 
acting the many various kinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasantly into the life of the people at every 
turn, and were a constant reminder of their sub- 
jection. Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
who made themselves the agents of the oppressor, 
and acquired money by exacting it from their own 
brethren, made them even more despised than if 
they had been Romans or slaves of Romans, like 
the agents of the old publicani. 

So far as we can judge from the Gospels, the 
method of tax-collecting was, generally speaking, 
the same in the procuratorial province of Palestine 
and in Herod Antipas's kingdom of Galilee and 
Peraea. Small contractors for a single tax in a 
district ^rformed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. The superin- 
tendence of these contractors lay with the supreme 
taxing authority. In the province the authority 
was, of course, the Imperil government. In the 
kingdom the authority is not quite certain. While 
it is possible that Antipas was permitted to 

♦ covKo^avnjo-a in that passage is commonly misunderstood 
and mit^tran slated : It does not mean * exacted * : the passage 
m^ns ‘if I have aocnsed any de&alter before the government 
and had him condemned to pay up arrears.* It Is possible 
that, In mentioning this detail, Zacchsus was replying to the 
unspoken accusation of unfair conduct levelled at all his class, 
and that he meant ‘as to this accusation, my reply is that when 
I have made an unfair claim for arrears, I forfeit as a pen^tv 
rour times the sum claimed : this nukes It practlc^Iy impossible 
for ns to wt so unfairly and extortlonately as we are accused of ' 
doing. But the first jmrt of his statement would still remain 
as obscure os it is on the ordinary interpretations. 


collect the taxes for the Romans in his kingdom, 
as his lather Herod had done, it seems more 
probable that he was not so honourably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and tliat Roman 
officials supervised the telonai in his kingdom as 
in the province. 

III. Ma'axs axi) Popularity of Travel. 
— i. Travel as putureu in the Classical 
Literature. — To judge from many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
moralists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not to have been popular. Tliose writers often 
speak as if travelling, esjiecially by sea, Wf*re con- 
fined to tradei-s who risked their life to make 
money, and as if the dangers were so great that 
none but the reckless and greedy would incur tliein ; 
and the opinion is often expressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
impious and unnatural act. The well-known wonls 
of Horace ( Od. i. 3) are typical of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets ; it had been handed down from the 
time when travelling was much more dangerous 
and difficult, when ships were small in size and 
fewer in numbc*!*, when seamanship and method 
were inferior, when few roads had been built, and 
travel even by land was uncei-tiiin. Moreover, 
seafaring and land travel were hostile to the 
contentment, discipline, and quiet orderly spirit 
w’hich Greek pot‘try and thought loved to dwell 
on and to recommend : they tended to encourage 
the spirit of disortler, rebellion against authority, 
self-confidence and st*lf-assertiveness, the vavriKif 
dpapxicL, stigmatized by Euripides in tbe Ilentha. 
In Roman literature the (ireek models and the old 
Greek sentiments were looked up to and imitated 
as sacred and final ; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, like the Corinthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea,* were a proof of their bond- 
age to their Greek masters in thought. 

When w'e look deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superficial sentiments veiy^ different 
views expressed by the writers who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the Imperial world. 
Writers like Philo and Pliny in the Ist cent., 
Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus, Aristides in the 2nd 
cent., are full of admiration of the Imperial peace 
and its fruits : the sea was covered with ships 
interchanging the products of different regions of 
the earth, wealth w^as vastly increased, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
with the dwellings of an increasing population ; 
wars and pirates and robbers liad been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could journey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
countries were opened up by roads and bridges : 
such is the picture of the Roman world which 
those writers place before us.t 

It is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for business or for pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Empire with an indifference, 
confidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
unknown in after centuries until the introduction 
of steamers and the consequent increase in ease 
and sureness of communication. 

ii. Travel in the Christian Literature.— 
The impression given by the early Christian 
writings is in perfect agreement with the lan- 
guage of those writers who spoke from actual 
contact^ with the life of the time, and did not 
merely imitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments. Probably the feature in those Chris- 
tian writings, which causes most surprise at firat 

♦ See above, pp. 882, 889. 

t Friedlunder qiiotcn Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 7 and 21, pp. 6r»2, 
666: Pint, de fort Rom. 2; Appian, Prmf, 6: Epict. Inne. ill. 
18. 9 ; Plln. Nat. IlitA. xiv. 2, xxvil. 2 f. ; Aristides, Or. ix. 
etf fiaviJiia, p. 66 (Bind. 1. p. 111). 
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to the traveller familiar ^ith those countries in 
modem times, is the easy confidence with which 
extensive plans of travel were fonned and an- 
nounced and executed by the early Christians. 
In Ac lO^ff- a journey by land and sea through 
parts of Syria, Cilicia, a corner of Cappadocia, 
J.yeaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, the Troad, Thrace. 
Macedonia, and Greece is described, and no sug- 
gt'Sti(jn is made that this long journey was un- 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in corre- 

sponils to the rather perplexingly rapid changes of 
scene and successive frustrations of St. J^aul’s in- 
tentions. Hut those who are most intimately ac- 
(piainted with those countries know best how 
serious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to rejieat that journey, how many accidents 
might occur in it, and how much care and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on so 
extensive a programme. 

Again, in 18-^^ St. Paul touched at Ephesus in 
the ordinary course of the pilgrim-ship which was 
conveying him and many other Jews to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he excused himself, but promised to return as he 
came back from Jerusalem by a long land journey 
through Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, and l*hr>gia : 
that extensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers .os quite an ordinary excursion. 
In Ko lo-**, when writing from Corinth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plan. He is eager 
to visit Home ; first he must go to Jerusalem, but 
thereafter he is bent on visiting Spain, and his 
course will naturally lead him through Home, so 
that he will, without intruding himself on them, 
have the opportunity of seeing and affecting the 
Homans and their Church on Ills way. Through- 
»»ut media* val times nothing like this off-hand way 
of sketching out extensive plans was natural or 
intelligible ; there were then, indeed, some great 
travellers, but those travellers knew how uncertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed such rajiid iilans as a matter of serious 
business, because they were aware that any plans 
would be frequently liable to interruption, and 
that nothing could be calculated on as reasonably 
certain : tliey entered on long journeys, but re- 
garded them as open to modilication or even 
frustration : in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regarded by others as attempt- 
ing something great and strange. But St. Paul’s 
methods and language seem to show clearly that 
such journeys as he contemplated were looked on 
jis (juite natural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wrote. He could go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Palestine and reckon with practical 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not far distant: ‘I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jenisalem ; but I will 
return again unto you, if God will’ (Ac 18'-i AV). 
The last condition is added, not as indicating 
uncertainty, but in the usual spirit of Eastern 
religion, which forbids a resolve about the future, 
however simple and sure, to be declared without 
the express recognition of Divine authority — like 
the Mohammedan ^ inshallah,’ which never fails 
when the most ordinary resolution about the 
morrow is stated. 

iii. Tuavel confined to the Roman Empire. 
— One of the main causes for that certainty and 
confidence in travel lay in the unification of the 
Empire and the profound peace and security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mediter- 
ranean world. Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. Travel in foreign countries 
was never common among the ancients. Al- 
though many considerable journeys in foreign 
and barbarous lands had been made, they were 


adventurous and exceptional, and stand on quite 
a different platform from the easy, sure journeys 
which we are describing as characteristic of the 
early Imperial period. The Homan traveller 
travelled in the Homan world ; but that world 
was now so extensive that his journeys could be 
made on a much greater scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded ; only civil war was 
now jjossible, since a foreign army could not be 
thought of within the Roman bounds ; and when 
St. Paul was travelling, civil war had long ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (though 
it broke out shortly after his death). Again, Au- 
gustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri- 
gandage by land, as Epictetus said ; and though, 
as we have seen, tlie statement can only be accepted 
with certain limitations, it was fairly correct dur- 
ing a vigorous period of provincial government 
(such as that between a.d. 47 and 61, during which 
must of 8t. Paul’s travelling was performed), and 
in the thoroughly organized parts of tlie Empire. 

When St. Paul confined his work and his imme- 
diate plans so entirely to the Homan world, he 
was not merely acting in the spirit of his time, 
which he had unconsciously assimilated during his 
childhood as a Homan Tarsian, but he was guided 
by the practical possibilities of communication and 
travel at the time. The ‘door’ was open wide in 
the one direction, in the other it was closed. That 
the Scythian was ultimately to be included in the 
universal Church, was of coui*se part of his ideal ; 
but that lay further away and beyond the sphere 
of immediate work, and, moreover, the preva- 
lent idea in the Homan world doubtless was that 
the Homan rule and Empire was steadily gi-ow- 
ing wider and taking in more and more of the 
alien world. New provinces were continually 
being added during St. Paul’s lifetime. A little 
more than twenty years after his death, Dion 
Chiysostom was wandering among Scythians and 
Getaj through South Hussia and Hungary from 
the mouth of the Borysthenes to the Upper Dan- 
ube, and soon afterwards a new province of Dacia 
was formed on the north of the Danube. 

iv. Classes of Travellers and Motive? for 
Travelling. — In the NT w^e find a large number 
and a great variety of travellers : Lydia, the ‘ Ly- 
dian woman ’ from Thyatira, dealing in turkey-red 
stuffs at Philippi : * Luke, the doctor, at Troas ; 
Aquila, the Identic tent-maker, with his wife at 
Home and Corinth and Ephesus, and back at Home 
again : Bar-Jesus, the Jewish magician at Paphos: 
Paul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on ethics 
and philosophy wandering in search of fame and 
a situation : Apollos coming to Ephesus probably 
in the same way : the agents of Chloe travelling 
between Ephesus and Corinth, probably for busi- 
ness purposes {Expositor^ February 1900, p. 104) : 
the centurion conducting a body of prisoners to 
Home : besides these, many travellers for Church 
purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 and 21, 
Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent to Mace- 
donia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Homan world, llien, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people to crowd 
into the cities: farming and country life were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Officials 
and messengers were continually travelling back- 
wards and forwards between Rome and the various 
provinces, or from province to province, as they 
were transferred from one to another: centurions 
and soldiers in charge of prisonera, a few occasion- 
ally for trial who were Homans, most mere criminals 
intended for the venationes (like Paul the Homan 
citizen and the criminals who were conducted along 
with him, Ac 27) : many recruits, of whom at least 

* See Ltdia (country) in voU Ui. and Thyatula in vol. iv 
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20,000 annually were needed for the anniea, those 
of the west being filled up from the western pro- 
vinces in general, those of the east from the eastern 
(though Hadrian changed that Augustan system, 
and arran^d a series of territorial armies with 
local recruiting, which would diminish the number 
of travelling recruits). Embassies from the cities 
to Home, or to provincial governors, are known 
from inscriptions to have been very common, e.g, 
Byzantium sent every year two complimentary em- 
bassies, one to the Emperor in Home and one to 
the governor of Moesia, until Trajan ordered the 
city to content itself with letters. Travelling for 
purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads. Vast crowds flocked to 
the great festivals of Greece and Italy : Dion 
Chrysostom’s account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless founded on what he had seen, though it 
is placed in the time of Diogenes.* Students 
flocked to the great universities, Athens, Alexan- 
dria, Home, etc. Strabo mentions it as a pecu- 
liarity of Tarsus that no students came to it from 
abro^, but its lecture-rooms were crowded with 
native students, though some of the young Tar- 
sians went abroad to study. Curative springs and 
the famous medical schools which were often at- 
tached to great religious centres (such as the temple 
of Men Carou, near Laodicea, of Asklepios at Per- 
gamus, etc.) attracted large numbers of patients, 
often from great distances : thus we saw above that 
Spanish invalids visited Vicarello in Tuscany for 
centuries. Voyages were made for the sake of 
health : Gallio did so twice at least — once when he 
was governor of Achaia, another time long after 
from Home to Alexandria (see Sl Paul the Trav- 
eller, p. 201 : these two voyages are often confused): 
we believe that St. Paul made a similar journey to 
the high country of Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13^^). 
Tourists for the mere pleasure of sightseeing were 
numerous, and Pliny expresses his wonder that 
Italian people went away in numbers to see foreign 
scenery and remained ignorant of the wonders and 
beauties of their own country {Epist, viii. 20). 

Again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
search of employment. This led chiefly to the great 
cities, and, above all, to Home. In the great city men 
of all nations were found ; and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal {Sat. iii. 62) says, emptied itself into the 
Tiber. But in every city visitors or strangers resi- 
dent for business purposes were common : they 
came as traders, actors, and artists, physicians, 
magicians, and quacks, teachers of grammar, phi- 
losophy, and rhetoric, and so on. The inscriptions 
of every province offer numerous examples. 

Formal geographical accounts of the products, 
resources, cities, and monuments of various coun- 
tries in the Homan world were in existence. 
Strabo’s Geography, written about A.D. 10, and 
Pausanias’s elaborate account of all that was worth 
seeing in Greece (written in the 2nd cent.), were 
the outcome of a great many previous works of 
similar kind. 

V. Hoad Maps, Guide-books, and Statistics. 
— Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places and 
distances both by land and by sea journeys, and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and reckon their route, were evidently common. 
A fragment of an account, indicated day by day, 
of a journey through the Cilician Gates, has been 
found in Home ; t and it is quite probable that such 
an itinerary on papyrus could be purchased in Tar- 
sus in the time of 8t. Paul. Many such itineraries 
in more or less complete form have been pre- 
served, belonging mostly to a later time. But 

♦ Isthmiaca, Or. 8. By a Blip his Corinthiaca Is quoted In 
its stead in the art. on ‘ Corinth ’ in vol. i. p. 4T9. 

t CIL Vi. 5076; HUt. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 68; see art. 
on * Tarsus and the great Taurus Pass * in Geogr, Journal, 


similar ones were at the disposal of the geographers 
such as Strabo (B.c. 64 -a.I). 19), whose account 
even of countries which he had not seen is accu- 
rate to a degree otherwise impossible of attainment. 
Four silver vases have been found at Vicarello in 
Etruria, shaped like milestones, and inscribed with 
the full itinerary from Cadiz to Home. They be- 
long to different periods, and represent therefore 
a long-continued custom : they can hardly be ex- 
plained otherwise than as dedications made at tlic 
famous baths of Vicarello by Spaniards, who in 
gratitude left a meuiorial of themselves and their 
journey a& a votive offering to the Divine healing 
power at uie baths. 

vi. Means of Locomotion in Joubneys by 
Land. — The land journeys mentioned in the N T 
seem to have been for the most part performed 
on foot. There is one evident exception. In Ac 
2115. 16 a journey of 68 Homan miles is described 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed in two days : that this was the du- 
ration of the journey is showm clearly in the West- 
ern text, which mentions that the travellers rested 
for the night in a village at the house of Mnasou 
and went on to Jerusalem the next day, while the 
Caesarean disciples returned home. Though this 
meaning is not so clearly evident in the accepteil 
text of Ac 2D®, it appears on closer consideration 
to lie in it also : v. i®, they set about the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem {imperfect tense) : v. they 
lodged with Mnason, to whose house the Ciesarean 
disciples conducted them : v. they reached Jeru- 
salem and were welcomed (see Expositor. March 
1895, p. 214 ff.).* It is clearly irreconcilable with 
the results which w’e have attained, that a miscel- 
laneous body of travellers from various cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor, who must have had some 
personal luggage with them, could perform a jour- 
ney of 68 miles in two days on foot without horse 
or carriage. 

Now, in 211® the preparation for this journey is 
described : the writer at the beginning of the laud 
stage of the long journey felt it necessary to ex- 
plain that some preparations were made. 'I'he 
word used is iTruTKevaa&iievoi,^ which Chrysostom 
renders ‘we took what was needed for the laud 
journey’ (t4 irpbs t^v odoiiropLav Xa/36irres). I'liere 
must lie in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles for the journey ; and it is not impo>sil)le 
that inro^ia or fyo is to be understood with rd 
in Chrysostom’s explanation. But, however that 
may be, equipment and preparation obviously im- 
ply means of conveyance. In the case of pei-sons 
who simply rose up and walked to Jerusalem, there 
w'ould have been no room or need, in this extremely 
concise narmtive, for describing their preparations. 
The nanative, therefore, makes it clear that there 
was some amount of luggage to be carried to Jeru- 
salem, and that horses or carriages had to be em- 
ployed. Now iTTitTKeudoai Ittitov means ‘ to saddle or 
to load a horse,’ J and it seems quite ])ossible in 
Greek to take the middle voice as meaning ‘ we got 
ready or saddled horses for our use.’ § Both hoi-ses 
and carriages could undoubtedly be hired for jour- 
neys in such a city as Caesarea (see Friedlander, 
p. 20 ff.). 

vii. Ships and Shipping Aurangements.— 
Little that could be said on this point has any 
bearing on the NT. 

The art of shipbuilding had been so greatly im- 
proved that vessels of very considerable size were 

♦ We regard the Wentern text here an a akllflil and correct 
commentary on the briefer reading, but not as the original Lukan 
language. 

t anooKtyafa/ievoi In a few MSS. can hardly be correct. 

± Aristot. Oecon. 11. 24 ; Xen. Hell. v. 8. 1 ; Pollux, x. 14. 

§ Grotlus (as Professor Knowling mentions) understood It as 
sarcinas iumentis %m ponere. See also SttpoeUor, March 1895 
p. 216f. ' 
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constructed. Lucian's Navigium describes an Alex- 
andrian corn vessel towards the end of the 2nd 
cent, as 120 cubits, or 180 feet, in length ; from 
which flames Smith ( Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paiil^ p. 182 ff.) calculates the tonnage as between 
1100 and 1200, a much more sober estimate than 
some scholars reach. Josephus ( VtU 8) sailed for 
Koine in a ship which carried 600 passengers, St. 
I'aul in one carrying 276.* 

In shape and in rigging, however, there had not 
been much improvement on the more ancient and 
primitive vessels. There was still a great deal of 
unnecessary and useless length in the high bow 
and stern, which stood far out above the water; 
so that there was a great difference between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total length of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast : 
hence it was always difficult to shorten sail and 
to adapt the ship to a wind as it grew stronger. 
Moreover, the leverage of the single huge sail on 
a single mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
jw)wer on the hull of the vessel ; hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
oi)en sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
ami were often sunk owing to the timbers being 
wrenched asunder by the straining of the mast, 
and the ship being thus made leaky and unfit 
to keep out the water ; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually safe in the open sea and more 
in danger near shore. 

In addition to the great sailf other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed in every ship. There 
was sometimes a topsail (sitpparum) above the 
great sail. Moreover, there were one or more 
small storm-sails, which could be substituted for 
tlie great sail when the wind was too strong : some 
such subsidiary .siiils were an absolute necessity in 
a ship which had to go on a voyage far from 
home. 

There were also small sails — one or more on the 
bow, and one behind the great sail towards the 
stern. These seem all to liave been only occa- 
sionally used as supplementary. In Ac 27*® the 
arteinoH was set to work the disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been cither rigged on the great mast, or set further 
forward. If tlie mast was still fit to be used, the 
former would be more pnibable ; but some analo- 
gous cas(‘s point to the arteimni being rather a 
foresail, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
ancient art). The case mentioned by Juvenal 
{Sat. xii. Oil), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way into harbour by the 
sail on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast explains as the artemon, must in 
this obscure subject be regarded as the strongest 
piece of evidence available, t 

Ships of war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of rapid manoeuvring, and were as a general 
rule impelled partly at least by oars. Hence 
they were independent of the winds to a great 
degree. But, owing to the slightness of their build, 
they could not venture on long over-sea voyages : 

* Some scholars sny that the ship Dioscuri, M’hich wintered 
at Malta, took on board the whole 276 (Ac 2811); but this is 
not stated in the text, thougrh it may possibly be true : it' the 
Dioscuri could take on board 276 passengers beyond its own 
complement— even crowded In for a short voyage of a few days 
—it must have been a very large vessel. 

tit is advisable to avoid the name * mainsail,’ which is a 
teohniciU term with a different connotation in modem ships. 

$ Quod superaverat U7mm, veto prora suo. The scholiast 
says artfimoiie nolo reliflcavevunt. It is possible that he wa» 
only making an Inference <rom Acts or some other similar 
sage : but such a mere uossibiiity cannot be considered to couii- 
terbalanoe the probability In his Dsvour or to invididate his 
evidence. 
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moreover, they had not storage room for the 
equipment ne^ed for such voyages. See above, 
I. § vii. p. 381. 

viii. PASbKXGER SHIPS. —The ships of which 
travellers availed themselves were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, whose movements were deter- 
mined mainly by considerations of freight and 
lading, not of passengers; in other words, the 
ships made money mainly from the freight, and 
not from the passengers’ fares. Hence regular ser- 
vices at stated intervals for tlie convenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exist. Travellers 
embarked in a vessel that happened to be going in 
their direction, and were dependent on the chances 
of the trade ; and, as we have seen above, this often 
affected the arrangement of their journey. 

There must, however, have been certain excep- 
tions. The large numbers of persons who visited 
the great religious festivals and games must have 
required special vessels where a sea had to be 
crossed ; and just as special steamers now run 
from Smyrna and Athens for the festival of the 
Panagia of Tino, so in ancient times the people of 
the Ionian race were conveyed to the great national 
reunion in the festival of Apollo of Delos, whose 
place the Panagia has taken. In some cases, where 
presence at the festival was a national duty, the 
city probably sent the people at State expense. But 
in many cases, and especially in later times, when 
national ties were weakened, and the festivals were 
visited chiefly from motives of curiosity, artistic and 
athletic interest, or enjoyment, the ships were run 
from commercial motives, and the owners profited 
by the fares of passengers. 

One case of this class is of great importance 
as affecting the NT. Thousands of Jews of the 
Diaspora were able to go up to the Passover at 
Jerusalem only by ship: the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedious and 
slow. It may, e.p., be regarded as certain that 
all Jews who »erit up to the Passover from the 
western, the northern, and even the eastern coasts 
of the -ilCgean, travelled on board ship ; and that 
ships were run for their special benefit in order to 
make money from the passengers. Such pilgrim- 
ships would run for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lo.se no time by the way from 
stopping for other purposes. ThiLs it would be safe 
to start from such a port as Corinth or Ephesus 
much later than would be prudent on an ordinary 
trading vessel, liable to stop for days in harbours 
on the way to load or unload. The time of absence 
from home and business required for the journey 
was thus much shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was affected 
in various ways by the pilgrim-ships. On the one 
hand, those ships immensely facilitated communica- 
tion, and made it possible for far larger numbers of 
Jews to go up to the Feast : thus they strengthened 
the national feeling and sense of unity, which so 
marvellously resisted the dissociating influence of 
distance and of difference between the Diaspora 
and the Palestinian Jews in language, customs, and 
education On the other hand, they offered oppor 
tuiiities for oppressing and annoying the Jews in 
every harbour that the ship had to enter: mere 
strictness in enforcing harbour regulations might 
cause delay, and this could be best avoided by 
bribery; greed or positive ill-will might prolong 
the detention so as to endanger the purpose of the 
voyage or compel the payment of large sums : the 
mere fact of a great number or Jews being col- 
lected in one ship gave opportunity for many acts 
of injustice and malevolence. Hence it is easy to 
see why numerous edicts of kings and Homan offi- 
cials and Emperors in favour of the Jews reiterate 
the provision for unimpeded liberty to journey to 
Jerusalem. 
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Tlie right understanding of Ac 20^^- is influenced 
by this fact. St. Paul was on the point of sailing 
from Corinth to Palestine : he was going to be for 
t^n days or more in the company and the power 
(»c a body of Jews, including the most zealous and, 
in some cases, fanatical among them. The situa- 
tion was at the best a dangerous one. It became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
their intention of using this favourable opportunity 
to get rid of their enemy: murder on shore was 
too dangerous, but murder at sea on a ship where 
all except a few sailors were Jews* might be 
easily carried out in such a way as to defy inves- 
tigation and probably even to escape notice : the 
loss of one pilgrim in a crowd might probably 
never even be observed. It was therefore resolved 
that St. Paul must avoid this obvious and serious 
danger. He was quite ready and resolute to ad- 
venture himself in Jerusalem, where the danger 
was equally great. But there in the great city at 
the Feast his death, if it came, would be a public 
protest in favour of truth and freedom: on ship- 
board it would be unknown and useless, so far as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he was 
in charge of a considerable sum of money con- 
tributed at Corinth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its safe delivery at Jerusalem. It 
was, however, impossible by that time to reach 
Jerusalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel ; 
and therefore St. Paul sailed for Philippi and spent 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accom- 
pany him to Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
contributions of the Pauline Churches (just as 
among the Jews then ‘ men of noble birth are 
entnisted with the conveyance to Jerusalem’ of 
the accumulated annual dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora) t bad arranged to meet him at 
Ephesus. On the new arrangement the Asian 
delegates came on to Troas to meet him and the 
Macedonian delegates (Ac 20*). The party w'as 
dependent now on the chances of trading vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
soon as the Passover and the Days of Unleavened 
Bread were ended. There was no detention at 
Neapolis, which is not even mentioned. Owing 
to the great importance of the passage between 
Neapolis and Troas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one kind or another must have been constantly, 
probably daily, available there. At Troas, how- 
ever, there was a detention of seven days ; and 
then there seems to have been a choice of vessels — 
one going round the west and south coast of Asia 
Minor, making a short stay of three or four days 
at Miletus, but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
halts of coasting vessels ; the other intending to put 
in at Ephesus and make a considerable stay there 
for some purpose connected with her freight. In 
these circumstances Paul, though desirous of seeing 
the Church of Ephesus, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desirous of reaching 
.Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and 
did not wish to run any risk of being too Late 
(Ac 20i«). Some commentators suggest that he 
was also unwilling to go to Ephesus, from fear 
lest trouble might arise there, as on his previous 
residence ; but when a perfectly sufficient reason 
is stated in our authority, it seems unjustifiable to 
add another reason. J This case is a very instruc- 
tive example of what might happen in voyages 
made by common travellers. 

* Saoh shipa may probably have been owned and perhaps in 
part manned by Jews : though the existence of .Jewish sailors is 
not much attested at mat time. 

t As Philo, d€ Mon. ii. 8 (ii. 24, Mangey), says. The passage 
is quoted by Prof. SchQrer in the art. Diaspoba, above, $ v. 

; Moreover, it is quite unnatural to suppose that in the great 
city of Ephesus the return of a single Jew for a week or so must 
necessarily be observed. 


ix. Imperial Transport Ships. — We have, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian corn ships 
as belonging to the Imperial service. In the strict- 
est point of view that is not quite accurate. Those 
ships were not government vessels, like men-of- 
war. They belonged to private owners, or rather 
great trading companies, who contracted in open 
market with the Imperial government* for the con- 
veyance of the coni. As in the collection of taxes, 
the government found it easier to give out the work 
to contract than to organize for itself the enormous 
machinery in men and equipment needed for that 
great service. But, on the other hand, those ships 
were exclusively used for the Alexandrian service 
(as other companies contracted for other special 
services and purposes) ; t the companies received 
certain subventions from the State (including a 
free gift of all the wood needed for building), and 
immunities for all inembei-s from various public 
burdens ; and thus they were bound in a great 
degree to the State service, and became almost 
part of the State equipment. (Jradnally it was 
found advisable in the public interest to bind them 
more closely, until at last they became hereditary 
servants of the State for that dut}", and unable to 
free themselves from the service, which descended 
from father to son, and which was remunerated by 
percentage f at a rate fixed by law, and no longer 
given out at contract. See Marquardt, lilhn. Privut- 
alt. ii. 405 fi. 

X. CoURESPONDENc’E. — Communication by letter 
had been common from remote antiquity. The 
familiar use of writing leads to correspondence 
between absent friends as inevitably as the pos- 
session of articulate speech produces conversation 
and discussion. Now it is becoming more certain 
and evident through the progress of discovery that 
writing was widely and familiarly used from an 
extremely early period. There was, of course,’ a 
very marked line of distinction, in ancient society, 
between the educated section of the population, 
which could read and write, and the uneducated, 
which could not ; and the distinction did not at 
all correspond to the distinction between free and 
slave ; on the contrary, many of the slaves in 
households of the educated class were specially 
highly and carefully educated, when their abilities 
were such that education would make them more 
useful to their masters. 

With the great development of travel and com- 
munication in the Homan Imperial period, it might 
have been expected that communication by letter 
should have been greatly developed and increiised. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of the Imperial system always 
was its comparative carelessness of the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the population. To feed 
and to amuse (^ panem et Circenses ’) nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatnient for the masses. Real edu- 
cation, which the (ireek cities admired and aimed 
at, grew weaker and poorer as the Empire grew 
older. The fact that in the purely barbarian pro- 
vinces, such as Pannonia, Moesia, etc., the intro- 
duction of the Roman civilization and government 
caused an educated class to grow up, should not be 
allowed to conceal the real fact that the educated 
class was not enlarged proportionately over the 
whole Empire. 

And, similarly, epistolary correspondence was 
probably not much, if at all, increased in those 

• Ad haatam loeamua ut nobta em tranamarinia provinfAis 
advehatttrft'umerUum (Columella, de Ea Bust. 1, pr. 2U). 

t Special ships were built for the transport of tne Immense 
blocks and monolithic columns of coloured marble : the nature 
of the transport required that, and Pliny mentions that navea 
marmorum causa jlunt {Nat. Hist, xxzvi. 2). 

X In the 4th cent, the rate was 4 per cent, of the cargo, and an 
aureus for every thousand bushels. 
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parts of the Empire where civilization and edaca> 
tion had existed before the Roman conquest. The 
Imperial government made ik» attempt at. and 
never even seems to have thought about, carrying 
the correspondence of private persons, or facilitat- 
ing such communication between them. The post, 
as we have seen, was absolutely confined to Im- 
perial and strictly oAicial needs. Private letters 
could be sent only by special messengers, or by 
the hands of friends or acciuaintances, or by some 
other chance opportunity. Such opportunities 
were, it is true, more numerous when tl»e number 
of travellers was greater ; but this led to no per- 
manent development of the idea. Such statistics 
as are preserved seem to show that the transmis- 
sion of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
and uncertain: see p. J383. 

It is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
periotl than of an earlier time ; but this is due to 
tlie naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the menn)rials of the older ]>eriod in the longer 
lapse ot time, especially inasmuch as private let- 
ters were written for the most part on perish- 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
climate exceja in Egypt. 

t Inly in one respect wa-» there any real develop- 
ment of epistolary communication between jirivaie 
individuals under the K<uiian Empire , and this 
development was not so much in the frequency (*f 
letter-writing as in the purpose and character of 
letters written by prnate individuals. The Chri.s- 
tians developed the letter into new forms, applied 
I to new uses, and placed it on a much higher 
l»lane than it had ever before stood upon. In tlieir 
hands c(unmunication by letter became one of the 
most important, if not the most important, of all 
agencies for consolidating and maintaining the 
.sense of unity among tlie scattered members ()f the 
one universal (Miurch. 'i'he scattered congregations 
had l<ir centuries no real unifying and directing 
centre of life: derusaleui had been in some degree 
such a centre «at first ; but whether or not it ctuild 
otlierwi.se have maintained that authoritative 
]»osition, all chance of its continuing to be the 
Iieail and centre of the universal Church disap- 
])eared with its siege and caiuui-e by Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that event ; and 
iin »nher city took, or could take, its place for 
several centuries. The unity of the separate and 
equal congregations was kept alive bv travel and 
by corresjxmdence. Hy such means the congrega- 
tions exi>res.sed their mutual affection and syin- 
])athy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one 'mother, gave advice witli loving freedom and 
plain speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
c(»mfort and encouragement, and generally ex- 
liressed their sense of their common life. Thus 
arose a new category of Epistles. 

Deissiiiann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and clearly distinguished the two older categories, 
the true letter — written by friend to friend or to 
friends, springing from the momentary occasion, 
intended only for the eye of the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed — and the literary epistle — 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. But he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of tlie NT to one or other of 
these categories. Though he shows some vague 
sense of the insufficiency of the two older cate- 
gories, yet he has not seen with sufficient clear- 
ness, nor stated with sufficient precision, tliat in the 
new conditions a new category had been developed — 
the general letter addressed to a whole class of per- 
sons or to the entire Church of Christ. Letters of 
this class are true letters, in the sense that they 
spring from the heart of the writer and speak 
direct to the heart of the readers ; that they rise 
EXTRA vou — 26 


out of the actual situation in which the writer 
conceives the readers to be placed ; that they ex- 
press the writer’s keen and living sympathy with 
and participation in the fortunes of the whole class 
of pereons addressed ; that they are not affected by 
any thought of publication for a wider public than 
the persons immediately addresst'd. On the other 
hand, the letters of this class express general prin- 
ciples of life and conduct, religion and ethics, 
applicable to a wider range of circumstances than 
those wliich have called forth the special letter; 
and the letters appeal as emphatically and inti- 
mately to all Christians in all lime as they did to 
those addres.sed in the first instance. Such letters 
have a certain analogy to the edicts and rescripts 
by w'hich Roman law grew, documents arising out 
of special circumstances but treating them on gene- 
ral principles. As expressing general truths and 
univei*sal principles, those letters must have been 
the result of long and careful thought, though the 
final expression was often hasty and called forth by 
some special occasion. This more studied character 
differentiates them from the mere hasty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest.* 

Those general letters of the Christians express 
and embody the growth in the law of the Church 
and in its common life and constitution. They 
originated in the circumstances of the Church. 
The letter of the Council at Jerusalem (Ac 
arose out of a s]^cial occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Churcii and its leaders ; the reply was addressed 
to the Cliurches of the province of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Church of the capital of 
that province ; but it was forthwith treated as 
applicable ecjually to othei Christians, and was 
communicated as authoritative by Paul and Silas 
to the Churches of the province (ialatia (Ac Id-*). 

The peculiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in which St. Paul stood to the Churches ^^hich he 
had founded, develojied still furtlier this category of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on EPlSTLKs. 
vol. i. I*. 7 Jo. A still turtber development towards 
general pliilosojiliico-legal statement of religious 
dogma is apparent on the one hand in Romans, 
addressed to a Cluirch which he had not founded, 
and on the other hand in the Pastoral Epistles, 
addressed to friends and pupils of his own. partly 
in their capacity of personal triends. — such portions 
of the letters being of the most intimate, incidental, 
and unstudied character. — but far more in their 
official capacity as heads and overseers of a group 
ot Chiirche.s — such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congrega- 
tions tlian of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely con- 
firmatorj' of the directions and instructions already 
given to the congregations by Timothy and Titus. 
The double character of these Epistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Such a mixture of 
character could only spring from the intimate 
friend and leader, whose interest in the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First Peter is addressed to 
a very wide yet carefully defined body of .Churches 
in view of a serious trial to which they are about 
to be exposed. Second Peter, James, and First 
John are quite indefinite in their address to ail 
Christians. But all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the literary epistle 
written for the public eye : tliey are informed and 
inspired with the intense ^rsonal affection which 
the writers felt for every individual of the thou- 

♦See EM8TLB,vol.i.p.78(k Im- 

C roved edition of his Bihtlstudien and Neue BibeUtudien)^ also 
is article on * Epistolary Literature ’ in Encyd, Bihl. ii. p. 1828. 
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sands whom they addressed. A serious study of 
ail the NT and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and w'ould bring 
out in strong relief their real, human, individual 
and authentic character. The seven lettei-s to the 
seven Churches contained in Kev 1-3 are full of 
touches special to the individual Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed in modern 
times, but which show close personal knowledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer ; and yet they 
are written on a uniform pLan, w-hich gives them 
a certain literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other lettei-s. They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspiration of 
one single occasion, which expressed it-self suit- 
ably to the individual circumstances of each of the 
seven Churches, yet conformed to certain general 
lines. 

This remarkable development, in which law, 
statesmanship, ethics, and religion meet in and 
transfonn the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Paul more than of any other. But it was not due 
to him alone, nor initiated by him. It began be- 
fore him and continued after him. It sprang from 
the nature of the Church and the circumstances 
of the time. The Church was Imperial, the King- 
dom of God, and its leaders felt that their letters 
expressed the will of God. They issued their truly 
Imperial rescripts: ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us * is a bold and regal expression in 
the first Christian letter. 

Christian letters in the next two or three cen- 
turies were often inspired by something of the 
same spirit. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively to congregation, as each was moved 
by the Spirit to write : the letter partook of the 
nature of an Imperial rescript, yet it was merely 
the expression of the intense interest taken by 
equal in equal, and brother in brother. The whole 
series of such letters is indicative of the strong 
interest of all individuals in the government of 
the entire body ; and they form one of the loftiest 
and noblest embodiments of a high tone of feel- 
ing common to a very large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished human beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
through the greatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse. 'Phe Church showed its marvel- 
lous intuition and governing capacity by seizing 
this opportunity. In this, as in many other ways, 
it made itself really a rival to the Imperial adminis- 
tration. It did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The bishop, as the representative of the congre- 
gation in its relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the maintenance of correspondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter which he wrote might be regarded either 
as emanating from the congregation or as his 
personal letter. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 
Roman Church to the Corinthian Church. It is 
the present writer's belief that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the letter of the Church in Ctesarea, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper postal system, special 
messengers had to be found to carry these letters. 
These messengers may be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, always Christians : such were 
Epaphroditus, Tychicus, Titus, Phoebe, and many 
others. 

Dr. Hort, in the Appendix to his posthumous 
Commentary on First Peter, has shown that such 
a messenger carried that Epistle from Rome to 
the Churches of Asia Minor, sailing to Amastris, 
where he landed and went across Pontus into North 


Galatia, Cap^docia, South Galatia, Asia, and 
finally Bithynia. 
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Mias Caroline Skeel has miblishcxi a useUil little work. Travel 
in the Firnt Century. Most useful and Aindainental is Parthev 
and l*inder*8 etiition of the Itineraria. Compare Jierpier, 
J/ittfmre den grand h Chemnut de V Empire ram. \ IJorper, Die 
Ueendrn&aen den ram. Reichn, On the Imitenul Post, st*e 
Hudeiiiann, Oesvhiehte den ram. PosOrosoiis ; Kittershain, l>ie 
JieicimpoHt der rinn. Kainer. Berlin, ISWi; de Kothschild, 
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TuMchenb. ItMSs, p. 120. Cf. Kreiisinj,', Die Xantik der AHeii, 
1S5»6; Vars, L Art Nautique., 1S^7. Many other books are 
incidentally referred to in the preceding pages. 
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molinuB was elected bishop of Noyon because he 
could speak both German and Romance : but the 
oldest written French is found in detached words 
written in the 8th cent, as glosses on a Latin 
Bible, inserted to explain the meaning of the 
Latin words. These are the well-known Reichenan 
and Cossel glosses. The 9th cent, gives us, in the 
Strassburg oaths of 842, the first continuous 
French. Earlier in the same century, in 813, it 
had been ordered at the Synod of Tours that the 
Latin homilies were to be translated in linguam 
Romanttm nisticam aut Theotiscam. This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it is significant of tlie widening breach between 
the language of the common people and the Latin 
of the clergy — a breach which had no doubt been 
widened unnaturally by Charlemagne's eflbrts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the 10th, we find the great broad 
division appearing, into the Uwque Soil of the 
centre ana north of France, and the langue (Toe of 
the south. By the end of the 11th cent, the first 
of these was marked off into at least four dialects : 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard in 
the N.E., Burgundian in the east, and French in the 
lie de France. This last gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialect, owing to the widening poli- 
tical supremacy of the lords of France, with Paris 
ns their capital, and by the 14th cent, its supre- 
macy was complete. In the south, the langue 
d^oc attained its chief literary importance in the 
12th and 13th cents., and after the defeat of the 
south in the Albigensian war in 1272 it was 
supplanted for literary purposes by the northern 
French, on which, however, it exercised a con- 
siderable influence. 

1. The earliest MSS of a French version of any 
part of the Bible which have come down to us 
belong to the 12th century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Books of Kings, the Apocalypse, and 
five chapters of St. John’s Gospel. All but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect ; 
the last is in Provencal, and was probably copied 
at Limoges. 

(a) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-called 
Eadwin Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Paris MS of the 12th or 13th 
cent. {Fonds lot. 8846), translate Jerome’s Psalter- 
ium Hebraicuniy i.e, his rendering of the Psalter 
from the Hebrew. In the Cambridge MS, which 
Avas Avritten by Eadwin at or near Canterbury about 
1120, the French is on interlinear gloss Avritten 
over the Hebrew in a triple Psalter. The Paris 
MS, which contains only Ps 1-98”, has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Bee under Lanfranc’s influence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at Paris in 
1876. Besides the Psaltcrium Hchrnicuin of 
Jerome, his Psalterittm Gallicum, or Latin trans- 
lation based on the Hexaplar text, Avas used as the 
version which underlies another group of early 
French Psalters. The most important MS of this 
group is that written at Montebburg in Normandy 
before the year 1200. This is noAv in the Bodleian 
Libraiy (MS Bodl. Douce 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in 1860. It is written in the 
Norman dialect. Several other MSS belonging to 
this family are known, three of which are con- 
nected with England, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit. 
Mus. Nero C. iv.) of the end of the 12th cent, 
written at Shaftesbury ; an Arundel MS 230 of the 
same date with an English calendar; and a 14th 
cent. MS also in the British Museum (MS Harl. 
1770) from Kirkham in Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the interlinear French gloss i^ut word for word 
over the corresponding Latin. Two other MSS of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Fonds laU 768, of the 
early 13th cent., and a Munich MS 16 of the 14th 


century. This version of the Psalter, of which the 
Arundel MS is perhaps the most ancient repre- 
sentative, and of which Berger mentions nearly 
a hundred MSS, was the basis of all the French 
translations of the Psalter down to the edition of 
Olivetan. Between this and the version based on 
Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter there is * no difi'erence of 
glossary or of grammar.’ The underlying Latin is 
of coarse difierent, but the French in both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the Chanson de Roland of the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

(6) The version of the Books of Kings is found in 
several MSS, the most important and the oldest of 
Avhich is a Mazarin MS 70 of about the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Berger is in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, No. 5211, and to these P. Meyer 
{Romnnifiy xviL 126) adds Bibl. Nat. 6447, and in 
the same library Nouv. ojcq. fr, 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glosses, and is in parts 
versified. It is a translation of a text of the 
y ulgate not unlike the revision of Alcuin, written 
in Anglo-Norman, and not, as Leroux de Lincy 
thought, in the dialect of the lie de France. 

(c) Tlie Ajxicalypise is preserved in ‘ pure Norman 
of the 12th cent, in an early 13th cent. MS (Bibl. 
Nat./r. 403); in a slightly different version in Bibl. 
Nat. MS fr. 1301)6 (A.D. 1313) ; and in the dialect 
of the tie de France in BibL Nat. MS 1036. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re- 
produced in more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialects. There is also an early 13th cent, version 
of 1 and 2 Mae., of which there have been sevend 
editions, in a dialect which has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

(d) The five chapters of St. John are found in a 
MS dating from the end of the 12th cent, in the 
British Museum (MS Harl. 2928), and are the 
earliest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern P'rance. 

2. About the same date Ave meet Avith several 
references to the existence of partial translations of 
the Bible in the south and east of France in con- 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Waldus of Lyons, and the natives of the Vaud. 
Thus W alter Slopes, Avho Avas himself present at the 
Lateran Council of 1179, tells how certain Walden- 
ses lihmm domino papas pressentaverunt lingua 
conscript um Gallica in quo textus ct glossa psalterii 
plurimortimque Icqis utriusquo librorwn contine- 
hatur. Again, Stephen of Bourbon, writing soon 
after 1225, says that a man nam^ 'W'alaus, a 
native of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
translate the Gospels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated ‘several books of the 
Bible.' Again, a Bull of Innocent in., dated 12th 
July 1199, refers to the translation into French of 
the Gospels, St. Paul, the Psalter, the moralia on 
Job, and other books, and bids the bishop and 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about them. The 
moralia Leroux de Lincy edited Avith the Books 
of Kings from a late 12th cent. MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 
24764) in a dialect Avhich he thought to be Bur- 
gundian, but Avhich P. Meyer says belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Li^^. The MSS connected 
witii Provence and 'Vaud have been made the 
subject of tAvo monographs by Berger in Romania^ 
xviii. ^3 ff. and xix. 506 fl*. The MSS themselves 
belong to a later date than the references just 
mentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religious movements in the 12th and early 
13th centuries — movements of which an important 
feature was a study of the Bible ; and the text they 
contain has close affinities Avith one which circu- 
lated in the districts mentioned, in the 13th cen- 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSS of the Bible we find 
a ^oup Avith a peculiar mixed text, quite local 
in its distribution, containing only the NT, and 
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marked by carious divisions of the text. They MS closelv alHed to the preceding is a Dublin 
‘ present a recension quite peculiar, which cannot MS, da^ 1522, which * would seem to be a re* 
be confounded with any other family of text, and production of the MS of Carpentras,’ only that 
which can confidently be called Languedoc.’ It it contains eight chapters of Ecclesiastious not 
is important to remember that these Latin MSS found in the latter. Two other MSS, one at 
belong to the ^ginning of the 13th century. Now, Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are closely 
the earliest of the Provencal MSS is in the lil)fary related. The first is particularly interesting 
at Lyons, and is dated by P. Meyer in the third because of a Hturj^ical point, implying a con- 
quarter of the 13th century. This translation is nexion with Bohemia; and both have a curious 
based on the local Latin text just mentioned (as in translation of the latter part of the Acts derived 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at from an Italian version. The last MS of this 
Mt20^), and that a glossed text in which the Latin family, at Zurich, belongs to the 16th cent., and 
was written a^ve the Provencal. Another Pro- has been influenced by the text of Erasmus, 
venial MS (Bibl. Nat. MS /r. 2425) is not earlier Of the relation of this group to the Provencal, 
than the beginning of the 14th cent., and Meyer Berber writes {Romania, xviii. 405) that *it is not 
regards the version as not much older, while its possible to give a decided answer. There are in- 
linguistio peculiarities indicate an origin in the numerable diflerences of all kinds between the two 
south or south-east of Provence. The translation families, and the most imiiortant perhaps is that 
is more free than that found in the Lyons MS, but their Latin text is not absolutely the same. . . . 
is not independent of that MS, with which it agrees It is not impossible that the relation of the Vaud 
in some mi^eadiugs or misrenderings of the I^tin. and Provencal texts may be thus explained. After 
The two MSS exhibit * the neatest diflerences, the first edition [i.e. of the Provencal text], repre- 
and striking resemblances.* Thus, in St. Mark sented by the ]>ons MS, a redaction of the inter- 
the texts aifier widely, in St. John the resem- linear Provencal text might have been made into 
blances and diflerences are both great ; on the more modem language, and one which the trans- 
otlier hand, in the Epistle of St. James and those lator l)elieved to be more in accord with the Latin, 
of St. Paul the text seems to be the same. A Into this work variants of every kind, even of the 
third MS (Bibl. Nat. MS /r. 6261) of the Provencal Latin text, might have found their Avay.* 
belongs to the 15th century. The version is * free. Of the OT, the only part which has found a ])lnce 

often abridged, sometimes paraphrased or aceom- in these MSS b that which includes the Sapiential 
panied by glosses.* The Latin text on which the books, and that probably has a diflerent origin 
trau'^lation rests is * that which was in use through- from the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
out France from the 9th to the middle of the 13th corresiionding exactly with the revision made at 
cent.,* and there is hardly any trace of the local Paris at the beginning of the 13th cent., and *con- 
Languedoc readings already mentioned. There tains none of the peculiarities of the southern tc.xts 
are other indications that the translation is earlier of the end of the 13th cent., of which the Vaud 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the NT seems to be the translation.* 

13th century. In Romania, xviii. 430, Meyer men- 4. All these translations with which we have so 
tions another fragment of the 14th cent, containing far been engaged were local and partial ; but the 
the same translation, on the whole, as that found same century which gave birth to the translations 
in the MS just mentioned — a translation inde- of Provence and Vaud also saw the origin of the 
pendent of that in the first two MSS, and bearing first complete French Bible. This dates from some 
marks of having its origin among the sect of the time after the year 1226, the time to which Roger 
Cathari. Another Proven 9 al MS of the 15th cent. Bacon assigns the Paris re\ I><ion of the Vulgate, 
(Bibl. Nat. MS fr, 2426) contains the historical the chapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
books of the OT. This translation was made not Bibl. Nat. lat, 15185, 15467) are adopted by the 
from the Latin, but from the French. Berger thus French Bible. An inferior date is fixed by the 
sums up {Romania, xix. 559-561) the history of the second Dominican revision of the Vulgate made by 
Provencal Bible : ‘The first Provencal translation Hugh of St. Cher about 1250. The limits of time 
comes to us from Limoges. It consists of five within which this complete French Bible was made 
chapters of St. John. The MS which contains it are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans- 
was copied in the 12th cent., perhaps in the Abbey lation was made at Paris ‘ by several translators 
of St. MartiaL There is no reason to think that working under the same guidance and using several 
it is a fragment of a more complete translation, for Latin MSS, of which the chief was a copy of the 
it is a liturgical section. About one hundred years Bible, corrected by the University.* The character 
after, in the south of Languedoc, and very probably of the translations varies widely in the different 
in the department of Aude, an interlinear version parts of the Bible. Some books, for example 
of the NT was mi^e over the text then used in Genesis, are glossed throughout ; in the rest of the 
that district. This version,^ preserved for us in Pentateuch there are no glosses, in other books 
the Lyons MS, was the officisu translation of the there are few. The translation also varies very 
Cath^, and undoubtedly exercised a great influ- much in meiit in respect of style and accuracy, 
ence in the south. It is difficult to believe that There are many resemblances ^tween the Gospels 
the Vaud version and the second Provencal version and the Prophets. The translation of the Acts and 
(MS/r. 2425) have not bera, to some extent, influ- Catholic Epistles is poor ; on the other hand, that 
enced by it. . . . Finally, in the 15th cent., beyond of St. Paurs Epistles, especially the Epistle to the 
a doubt, the Provencal Bible was completed by a Romans, is veiy good. Some MSS give two ver- 
translation of the historical books of the OT. . . . sions of the Ejiistle to Titus. All these things indi- 
This new sacred history was not derived from the cate that the work was not that of one translator, 
Latin, but from a French compilation, a composite but of many. 

work due to several translators.’ Of the entire Bible we have only one perfect 

3. Another gronp^ of MSS contains a text cer- 'MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 6 and 7), which dates from the 
tainly^ used by the inhabitants of the Vaud, but end of the 14th century. Another MS in the same 
there is nothing at all to prove that the translation library {fr. 899) is a good deal older, dating from 
was their work. Five of these MSS have been about 1250 ; but several books are not found in it, 
^refully examined by Berger. The oldest is the and it is mutilated at the beginning and end, for 
Carpentras MS, No. in the Municipal Library, it begins with Gn 2'* and ends with 1 P 2*^. Of 
which dates from the 14th cent., and contains, the first part of the Bible we have three MSS of 
besides the NT, the Sapiential books. Another the 13th and 14th cents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056* 
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Brit. Mub. Harleian 616, and Gambridse MS Ee. 
8. 52. Of the second part of the Bible we have 
very many MSS. Amongst the oldest and most 
important of these, all of them belonging to the 
IStli cent., are Mazarin 684, Bibl. Nat.^. 398, I 
Brussels MS A 211, BibL Nat./r. 12581. It is not, ' 
however, easy to diistingnirii between MSS of the 
second part of the French Bible and MSS of the I 
second volume, the so-called Bible ITistoi'iale (which | 
incorporated bodily the Bible text), unless the 
MSS are older than the date of the Bible His- 
toriale, Tliis work was a translation into French 
of the Historia Schokutica, composed by Peter 
Comeutor about 1179. It was a rSsumA of Bible 
history, incorporating manv l^ends and a good 
deal of secular history. Tne French translation, 
or edition, was made by Guiars des Moulins, of 
Aire, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
cent. He dealt very freely with the original, 
sometimes abridging, sometimes inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The Bible Hiitoriale Complrtie — 
of which the oldest MS (A.D. 1312) is Brit. Mus. i. 
A. XX. — is the name given to Guiars* work when 
accompanied by a translation of the actual text of 
the Biole. The smallest copies do not contain the 
text of Chron., Ezra, Neh., Job. Some add Job, 
w'hile the so-called Grandes Bibles History d^s give 
the complete text of Chron., Ezra, and Nehenuah. 
The popularity rapidly attained by the of 
Guiars aes Moulins secured a whle circulation for 
the French translation of the Bible of which it 
incorporated so inucli. 

5. In the 14th cent, there are only three trans- 
lations which require to be noticed — 

(а) The first is an Anglo-Norman version made 
in England, which never hod any influence in 
France. The earliest MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 1) ends 
with He 13, and belongs to the first half of the 
14th century. A second MS (Brit. Mus. i. C. iii.) 
dates from the loth cent., and contains from 
Genesis to Tobit. The translation is not a good 
one. 

(б) The second translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Bible of king John, at whose 
command the work was begun by John of Sy in the 
dioc<;sc of Kheims. It is found in a ^IIS (Bild. Nat. 
fr, 15397) of the year 1355. Berger de&cribcs it as 
an * excellent revision of the Anglo-Norman Bible,’ 
mving a text independent of the 13th cent, trans- 
lation. 

(c) Thirdly, we have to notice the incomplete ver- 
sion made by Raoul de Presles. This is tlie * Bible 
of Charles v.,’ a revised text which, contiiiniiig 
the w'hole OT, is found in M8 Bibl. Nat. /r. 158, a 
14th cent. MS. 

6. The 15th cent, is ‘ the age of MSS retouched, 
and of the lieginning of printed texts.’ The earliest 
printed text is that which appeared in Lyons in 
1477 or 1478 with the names oi Jullien Macho and 
Peter Farget as editors. It reproduces the text of 
the 13th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no im- 
portance. Much more important is the edition 
printed by Verard (with no date on the title-page), 
at dates variously given as 1487 and 1496. Tiiis 
contains a text very much like that in MS fr, 159, 
and embodies a revision made by John de Rely, 
confessor of Charles viii. 

7. With the beginning of the 16th cent, we come 
to the important work of le Fbvre d* Staples, 
which appeared between 1523 and 1530. The NT 
was publibhed by Simon de Colines at Paris in 
1523, and often reprinted later. The completed 
Bible appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largdy a new translation from the Vulgate, and 
the glosses of the Bible Histormle for the most part 
disappear from the French Bible for the first time. 
But, save where J. de Rely had ^ven the para- 
phrase of the Bible Historiale^ and not the Bible 


text, le Fbvre only ‘ revised ’ his predecessor’s 
work, comparing it with the Latin. The transla- 
tion is describe as ‘painfully literal,’ but the 
marginal notes with which it was accompanied 
were thought to savour of Protestantibm, and in 
1546 the book was put on the Index, and many 
copies were destroy^. A few years later a revi- 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Louvain divines in the interests of Roman Catho- 
licism, and appeared in 1550. Very few clianges 
from le Ffevre’s version were made, but the tians- 
lation was authorized and frequently revised (in 
1608, 1621, 1647) and reprinted. 

8. The translation of Olivetan of Noyon in Picardy 
marks an epoch in the history of the French Bible. 
This, the first French Protestant version, was pub- 
lished in 1535 at Serri^res near to Neufchatel, and 
is sometimes called the Bible of Serri^res. It was 
frequently republished with numerous revisions in 
the snccessive editions. The work of Olivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Reuss in the 
licnie de T/tiologie (series iii. vols. 3 and 4), in 
which his relation to preceding ivorkers is carefully 
examined in detail, llis chief contribution w^as in 
the translation of the OT. This is, according to 
the estimate of Reuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, but a real chef d" oeuvre. He had the 
Antwerp Bible before nim, but generally the 
changes .are so numerous that it would be hard to 
prove his use of it. There is no doubt that we 
have in the OT a new translation in wliich he 
sought faithfully to reproduce the original. Simon 
a^^erts that Olivetan had little or no Greek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and Petavel that he was 
really dependent on Pagninus’ Latin version of 
the Hebrew ; but Graf says his margiual notes 
show that he does not follow’ Pagninus slavishly, 
hut himself consulted and studied the Hebrew. 
In the Pf'.alter, Olivetan translated from the 
Hebrew’, whereas le Fevre's version, in the 
Antw’erp Bible, was based, like nearly all the 
mediaeval French P^altei>, on the Galilean Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented u 
Hexaplar text. In the Apocrypha (Bevne de Theu- 
luqk\ iii. 4. 14) he did not himself make a new 
translation, but * confined himself to reproducing, 
w’ith very .slight .'ind superficial corrections, the 
translation printed at Antwerp.’ The marginal 
notes show the amount of work he himself did, 
sometimes explaining the Hebrew’, in other places 
substituting one French w’ord for another. These 
notes show’ that the Greek has been used in some 
cases, W’hile elsew here it has been quite neglected. 
The NT is substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1523 edition of le Fevre, but there are 
clianges probably due to the use of the fourth 
edition of Erasmus (1527), in w hicli the Greek text, 
a Latin translation of it, and the Vulgate are 
pljiced side by side. That he lias carefmly used 
the Greek is seen by the care with w’hich he marks 
the words in le Ffevre’s version which are not in 
the Greek. These he prints in small type. Benss 
regards his W’ork, judged by the standard of that 
time, as indicating an * erudition really prodigious.’ 
It has been often asserted that Calvin collaborated 
with Olivetan in this work, but there is no proof 
of any association w’itli Olivetan in the original 
traiKsfation, or in any revision before 1545. Before 
this latter date many editions had appeared, — 
including an anonymous one under the name of 
Belisem de Belimakom {i.e. ‘no name from no- 
w’liere’),— and many changes had been made. 

The first really important revision w*as tliat pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1588, which checked for a w hile 
the changes w hich had been introduced from time 
to time into Olivetan’s version, and it is important 
not because of the changes made by the Geneva 
revisers, bat because the edition became 
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Of the Geneva translation there were ver^' many 
^itions in the 17th and 18th cents, which had a 
wide circulation. The work of Martin (NT in 
1696, Bible in 1707) and Roques’ revision of it 
(1736) are comparatively unimiiortant. 

A more complete and impoilant revision of 
Olivetan’s work was carried out by Osterwald, 
who published a Bible at Amsteruam in 1724. 
This vras foUovred in 1744 by a much more 
thorough revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idiom and the exegetical views of the time. 
It is clearer than Miirtin, and bears the mtarks of 
careful work, but as a translation is lieavy in 
style. Another Geneva edition of some import- 
ance appeared in 1802-1805, and in 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne and Neufchatel, which in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1834 a 
committee was formeil at Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed *to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, keeping the exactness of the one 
and the clearness of the other.’ As a result, a 
NT was published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.P.C.K., and this was followed by the OT in 
1849. But the Bible of Osterwald was still the 
most popular, and feeling 'was so strong that in 
1863 a disruption of the Bible Societies in Prance 
was the result, the majority wishin^^ to circulate 
other texts, while a minority was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald. 

9. Leaving, at this point, the history of Olivetan’s 
version, we must go back chronolojpcally to men- 
tion the French translation made % Castalion of 
Geneva, on which he had been at woi k since 1544, 
and which he published in 1555. This translation 
was made, not from his Latin version published in 
1551, but from the Hebrew and Greek. His chief 
aim WHS to produce a W’ork intellmible to the 
common people; and to effect his object he did 
not liesitate, if necessary, to coin a word. The 
style is brief, nervous, and often eltective, but 
the expressions cho.sen are sometimes undignified. 
While its language was strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Stephen and the 
Genevan pi of essors, it has been moie highly valued 
by* later Protestants as * the first translation truly 
French and truly modem.’ 

10. It is not necessary to delay over the many 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent., connected with 
the names of Corbin (1643), Marolles (1649, etc.), 
Amelote (1666), Bouhours (1697), wdiich were all 
based, more or less, on the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the existence of a need 
among the French Catholics. 

The only one of lasting importance is the work 
of the Port Royalists, which is associated with the 
names of Antony and Louis Isaac le Maistre. 
The last named is better known as de Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
by Antony le Maistre before 1657, and revised 
and completed by Louis le Maistre, who used the 
original Greek. The whole w’as revi^ by Amauld 
and others, with the help of the ancient Versions 
and Patristic commentaries. The translation was 
finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons 
in 1667. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy himself during his imprisonment in the 
Bastille ; but the publication was authorized only 
if notes were added to the translation. Tliis was 
done, and the result was that the publication 
begun in 1672 \vas only completed in 30 volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1695. * The transla- 

tion made from the Vulgate is not always literal 
enough : it pays more attention to clearness and 
elegance than to faithfulness. Of all the French 
versions, it is the purest from the point of view of 
the language, and the best written.’ It has been 
often reprint^ with and without notes, and during 


the last century it was circulated even by the 
Bible Societies. 

11. Numberless translations of the whole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only necessary 
in conclusion to notice the translation of the NT 
published by Oltramare in 1872 and that of the 
OT by Segond in 1874. These were combined in 
an edition published by the F'rench Bible Society 
in 1882. Segond coiiipleted his translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a NT in 1880, which, 
though not so good as Oltraniare’s version of the 
NT, has been circulated widely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the F'rench 
Bible Societ}' again published the OT of Segond, 
and the NT veision of Ultramare. 

Litbrature.— 8. Berger, La BUAe Fran>faiae aa moyen ag*. 
Pans, 18S4, * Les Bibles Proven^sJs,* etc., in Romania^ vols. 
xviii. and xix.; £. Mannnot, art. ^Fran^aises Versions de la 
Bible* in V'igouroux’s i)icttf>nnair« de la Bible \ le Long, 
Bibliotheca iktcra ; £. Beiiss, numerous articles in the Strass- 
burg Revue de Thiologie ; Douen, UteUnre de la Socidti Rib- 
Itque Broteetante ; Herzog, RB ^ ui. 127 ff. 

ii. Italian Versions.—!. None of the MSS oi 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 1 4th cent. ; but 
the evidence they aflord as to tlie text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of tlie translation to the middle or second halt of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible >vas translated as early as this. Tiiat 
part is earlier than the 14th cent, is clear from the 
diflerenccs between the text of the Italian version 
and the Latin texts of the 14th. and 15th cents., 
and its frequent agreement (c.^f. at Ex 34“, Nu 3") 
with the peculiar local readings of earlier Latin 
MSS circulating in Noithem Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
some of the MSS. Thus the order of the books, 
and the divisions of the text found in two Pans 
MSS, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the 13th century. Other facts 
preclude the obvious suggestion that the resem- 
blance is due to tlie use of the early Latin MSS 
by a 14th cent, translator. The beginnings of the 
version are to be traced to the * religious and 
literary influence of France,’ and it has many 
points in common 'with the early French MSS, 
more particularly those connect eel with Provence 
and the valleys of the Vaud. These resemblances 
occur throughout the whole Bible. Thus the 
Italian Psalter is in close agreement with one 
of the earliest F'rench Psalters. Of the Gospels, 
again, M. Berger writes : ‘ The Italian (^spels 
stand in so close a relationship to the different Pro- 
vencal texts that we have to look to each of them 
in turn for parallels to the peculiarities of our 
version.’ * The Provencal text to which the 
Italian is related is an early form of that text. 
The same is true of the rest of the Italian version 
of the NT, but there are indications that it 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the relationship 
between the Italian and Provencal texts is to 
be found in Jn P, where * In the beginning was 
the Word ’ is rendered by the Italian version ‘ In 
the beginning was the Bon of God.’ This is found 
also in J^rovencal MSB, and other versions con- 
nected with them. Another parallel between the 
Italian and Provencal is fonnd in the famous 
passage 1 Jn 5^-^ 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, only single 
books or sections of the Bible were first trans- 
lated ; and those the books most in use for devo- 

* Romania, xxiii. 386. In this article the late M. Beiger 
gives a very careful account of the early Italian Bible, and 
many facts nave been taken from it. 
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tional purposes, ur for edification, such as the 
Gosjiels, the PsaliUH, and the Sapiential books of 
the OT, and more particularly the Book of Pro- 
verbs. Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assigned doubtfully to the 13th cent., a MS in 
the library of St. Mark at Venice (Cl. i. ital. 80), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Epistles of 
the Sundays accorcung to the Roman year. Other 
MSS of the Gospels consist of extracts, making a 
harmony^ of the Four Gospels, beginning sojiie* 
times with one, sometimes with another, this 
harmony being often paraphrastic. Others give 
a coiniilcte text of the Gospels ; and of these com- 
plete iVISS Berger enumerates six of the 14th and 
15tli centuries. 

2. To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were subse- 
quently added, the OT bei^ for the most part the 
latest to be dealt ^^ith. Tlie completion of the 
translation was probably the work of the Domini- 
cans of the 14tli cent.; but complete Bibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. As elsewhere, the 
historical books of the OT were at tirst para- 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
Historia Schola^tica or the French Bible Bistorirde^ 
modelled on it. In this form we find a good deal I 
of the OT in a Siena MS (L v. 5) of the I4th cen- 
tury. Another Siena MS (F. iii. 4) is * our best MS * 
of the OT, the whole of which it contains. This 
last MS dates from the 14th or loth cent., and 
is interesting for the old order in which the books 
of the Bible are found, and the old system of divi- 
sions of the text. Other noteworthy MSS are two 
belonging to the Riccardi Library in Florence, one 
of which (MS 1250) is a loth cent. MS of the whole 
NT; the other (MS 12d2) is a 14th. cent. MS of 
the second half of the Bible from Eccdesiasticus 
to Revelation. The first half of the Bible^eiiesis 
to Ps 14, is found in a Lauren tian MS (A^hb. 1102) 
of the year 1406 ; while a Paris MS [iUtl. 3 and 4) 
of the year 1472 contains the second and third 
volumes of a Bible, beginning with Ezra. The 
only complete MS of the whc^Bible which has 
come down to us is also in the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale at Paris (MS, iUd. 1 and 2). This dates 
from the end of the loth cent., and with the other 
Paris MS came from the libiary of the kings of 
Naples, and no doubt represents a version made 
there. 

3. The MSS, in which the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 
careful! v examined with a view to the evidence 
which they afibrd in regard to its general character 
and history. This may be summarized as follows. 
The language is, as a rule, the Tuscan dialect as 
spoken at Floience in the 14tli cent. ; but in some 
cases, e.g, in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, it(U, 57, the intliience of the Venetian dialect 
is evident, and the MS of the Gosj3els (MS, ital. 
i. 3) in tne same library is in pure Venetian. The 
text found in both these MSS, as might be ex- 
pected, represents a different underlying text from 
that found in the majority of MSS. 

In the Pentateuch the MSS as a rule present 
one and the same version; but one MS (Riccard. 
1655), containing Genesis only, preserves a text 
quite different from that of the other MSS, such 
as Siena MS, F. iiL 4. In the historical books we 
have two versions — one more incorrect, abounding 
in glosses and paraphrase, and therefore probably 
the earlier, found m the Siena MS (1. v. 5) ; the 
other more literal and exact (Siena MS, F. iii. 4, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ital. 3). In the Psalter we find 
many variants in the comparatively large number 
of MSS, but these really represent only one 
original version. In the Book of Proverlw, one 
of the earliest l)ooks to be translated, there are 
almost os many versions as there are MSS. Of 


the Book of Judith there are two versions — the 
one free, the other literal. For the rest of the 
OT, though there are many variants, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the NT, we find that most of the 
MSS of the Gospels go back to one and the same 
version. An exception must l»e made in respect of 
the Venetian text (Marc. MS, ital. i. 3) already 
mentioned, which stands alone. The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert ; and 
Miiiocchi traces three redactions of the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator’s 
name is given in a prolo^e foimd in some MSS 
as Domenico Cavaica, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342. A curious fact mentioned by Berger 
(Lc. pp. 391, 392) is that this version has been used 
in two MSS connected with the Vaud, and is the 
source of an otherwise untraced rendering of Ac 16 
onwards, found in those MSS. The process of 
Italian indebtedness to France has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul’s Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has passed through more than 
one redaction. The version foumf in Riccard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be independent ; but 
there are ex])ressions, which it has in common 
with other MSS, which point the other way. In 
the Catholic Epibtles we find, as elsewhere, two 
translations — the one incoixect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the Apocalypse con- 
tain the same text, but one (Riccard. 1349) is quite 
indejHindent, and is related to the Proven^ texts. 
The most striking and sufficient proof of this is 
the rendering of tlie words * one IBce unto the son 
of Man’ by ‘one like the son of the Virgin,] a 
rendering found in several versions connect^ with 
the south of France. 

In regard to the text of the version, Berger 
(Lc. p. 417) sums up as follows: ‘We cannot 
affirm that it was translated entire by one single 
person, or by the same group of translators. . . . 
As for the NT, it appears to ha\e come entirely 
from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the Provencal language perfectly, and who 
had the Provenval Testament under his eye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are those which were current 
at the beginning of the 1 3th cent, in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the Italian text is not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Provencal or Vaud 
version.’ 

4. The name of one translator, Cavaica, has 

been already mentioned, but probably all he did 
was to revise an older text resembling those of 
southern France. Another name connected with 
the old Italian version as a translator is that of 
John of Tavelli, born in 1386, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who if ’’aid to have translated the 
version printed ajf Ice. An old Life of him 
ascribes a translaf him, but is indefinite as 

to the extent of tfiv su^^sed translation ; and the 
statement as to the Venice edition is disproved 
by the fact that the printed version b contained 
in 14th cent. MSS, while John of Tavelli was then 
too young to have done the work ascribed to him. 
The early versions have also been assigned to 
James of Voragine, Passavanti, and others. Pas- 
savanti is himself excluded by the way in which 
he speaks of the versions which existed in his 
time, and the mention of his and other names is 
probably due to the wish to assign the version to 
persons well knoAvn in connexion with the forma- 
tion of early Italian prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Reformation 
movement, several translations came into exist- 
ence. The earliest is associated with the name of 
A. Brucioli, one of those who championed Floren- 
tine liberty, and suii'ered for so doing. His trans- 
lation was begun in 1528, and the NT was first 
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published by Giuntd at Venice in 1690. This was 
followed by the Psalms in 1631, and the whole 
Bible in 1532. This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre- 
quently reprinted. On his title-page Bnicioli 
mims that the Tendon was made from the 
Hebrew and Idle Greek. He probably knew 
Hebrew ; but Simon has proved that no great 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on Pagninus’ Latin version 
for the OT, and that of Erasmus for the NT. 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
his work was oondemnea and put on Paul iv.’s 
Index of 1559, and after this it practically ceased 
to be reprint^. In 1538 a Dominican of some 
repute, named Marmochino, issued a translation 
which was in reality only a redaction of Brucioli's 
work, brinring it more into conformity with the 
Vulgate. The 16th cent, produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries, but none are of any special interest. 

6. The most important translation, which is still 
the official Bible of Italian Protestants, circulated 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, is that 
of J. Diodati, who was bom at Lucca in 1576, 
and died in 1649. Diodati was a very good scholar, 
and when onlytwenty-one was appointed by Beza 

S rofessor of Hebrew at Geneva. His work is 
escribed as remarkable from the point of view of 
literature and of scientific accuracy. As a rule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except in the Psalter, 
where the Vul^te follows the LXX. An edi- 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT was published separately at 
Geneva in 1608 and at Amsterdam in 1665. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A 
carefully revised edition was published by the 
London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in 1854. 

7. Of Catholic translations there were fewer in 
this country than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 
Pope Pius IV. in 1564, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue was not removed till 1757, when 
Benedict XIV. gave a qualified permission, and so 
for tw'o centuries the Catholics had no need of 
a translation. The only one which need be men- 
tioned is that of Martini, archbishop of Florence, 
published in 1776 at Turin, and circulated by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in editions of 
the NT (1813) and of the OT (1821). 

8. In conclusion, it is necessary to speak briefly 
of the earliest editions of the Italian Bible. One 
of these was printed by "VVendelin at Venice in 
August 1471, and bears on its title-page as the 
name of the translator Nioolo di Malherbi. Berger 
says of it that * the text in general differs much 
from that of the MSS * ; but it is really not a new 
translation, but the old version wdth a rew changes, 
chiefly dhdectical, from the Tuscan of the MSS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent later editions of 
Malherbi’s translation, one —that of 1490— is 
noteworthy if, as Carini says, the designs for its 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and Bot- 
ticelli. Another edition, which followed immedi- 
ately in October of the same year, is that published 
by Jenson, the text of which was based partly on 
that of the MSS, partly, as in the NT and Psalter, 
on that of Malherbi’s edition. The explanation of 
this is that the printing was begun simultaneously 
at different points. Berger says of it (Lc. p. 364) 
that it is * faithful to the MSS, and those as a rule 
the best ’ ; but the value of the ^ition is enormously 
depreciate by the fact of its being in large 
measure a reproduction of Malherbi’s w^ork. It 
had become a bibliographical rarity, for it was 
not in great demand, and w as reprinted wdth a 
valuable introduction by Negroni in 1882-1887 in 
ten volumes. 


LiTERATuax.— S. Ber^r, * La Bible Italienne au xno.A en ' 
in RemantOi 1894, p. 858 fl. (with bibliography, and list of M88 
appended) ; S. Minocchi, art. * Italiennea Vernoni de la Bible* 
in Vifi(ouroux’s Diet, de la Biltle; Negroni, LaBSbbia votoore; 
Carini, Le Vereioni deUa Dibbia in volgare italiam ; le Long, 
Bibliotheea Saera. 

iii. Spanish Versions.— 1. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Prisciliian and Lucinius 
of Bfetica, the correspondent of Jerome {Epp. Ixxi. 
and Ixxv.); and four centuries later the school of 
sacred palseography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex Toletanns and 
Codex Cavensisj might well detain us. The im- 
portance of the Visigothic text of the Vu^ate, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the Latin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other interesting subjects closely connect^ 
with the Spanish BiUe. 

2. But our immediate object is to trace the hi^ 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish laii^age. To this 
there is no allusion before the 13th cent., when 
John I., king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at Tarragona, that no one, clergy or laity, 
w'as to keep in his house any translation into the 
vulgar tongue of the OT or XT, This prohibition 
im]uies the existence of such a translation. A 
few’ years later, how^ever, the reign of Alphonse X., 
sumamed ‘the Wise’ (1252-1284), marks a period 
of literary activity, especially in regard to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other w'orks he is said to have ordered 
a translation of Jerome's text of the Bible. One 
of the most important productions of this reign 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Historia 
General very similar in character to the Bible 
Historinle (see above, p. 405“), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing less 
of the ^ Bible text than the French work. The 
Historia was divided into five parts, the first of 
wdiich corresponded roughly to the Pentateuch ; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David ^he third the Psalter, Sapiential 
books, and someV the Prophets ; of the fourth we 
do not know the contents ; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apocryplial books, and a large 
part of the NT. It is probable that the first tw'o 
parts alone go back to the time of Alphonse X-, 
and that in Spain, as elsew'here, the earliest form 
of the composition had conipaiatively little of the 
actual text of the Bible, though a good deal of it 
w'as paraphrased. Of this work we have many 
MSS of the 14th and I5th cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. It is impos- 
sible, however, to define precisely the date and 
origin of the Bible text contained in the w'ork, 
the later MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually incorporated more and more of 
the ipswsima verba of the Bible. Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assigned to the date of 
Alphonse X. 

3. One^ almost unioue feature in the history of 
the Spanish version of the Bible, as compared with 
those made in other countries, is the large pro- 
poriion of early translations made from the Hebrew 
text, the work of Jewish Rabbis. The history 
of these, and of the translations made from the 
Latin, has to he recovered from an examination of 
the text of MSS contained in the Escurial and 
elsewhere, and from such other infurination as 
these MSS give in the way of prefaces, notes, etc. 
Much has been done in this direction by Eguren 
in the work mentioned at the end of this section, 
and by Berger in a detailed comparison of the 
text of the MSS in two articles in Romania for 
1899, where a full description of a number of MSS 
and a bibliography will be found. 

Among the important MSS which contain trans- 
lations from the Hebrew may he mentioned two 
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in the Escurial, I. i. 8 and I. j. 6. The first of 
these is a 15th ceni MS, which contains a large 

P irt of tlie first half of the Bible, including the 
salter. This version of the Psalter is said, in a 
note prefixed to it, to be the work of Herman, a 
(German, and to be made from the Hebrew. Now 
a man of this name, known as a translator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
1240. There is no reason, then, to doubt that the 
Psalter was translated about that time by Herman. 
He probably used the Psalt, Heb, of Jerome, and so 
we find §elah (in Ps 61 [Eng. and Heb. 52]*) ren- 
dered by * always ’ ; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at l*s 41*'* and 
4r. The second MS mentioned above is assi^ed 
to the 14th cent., and contains the second half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
14th cent., and there are many points of resem- 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, summaries, 
etc., between this MS and the Codex Toletunus, 
the Bible of Theodulf, and the Visigothic text— a 
resemblance which points to an early date for the 
translation. There are various other MSS con- 
taining versions from the Hebrew^ e.g, Escur. 
Bihl. MS 4, and a bilingual (Lat. and Spanish) 
MS belonging to the Royal Hist. Library at 
Madrid, wliich begins with the Major Prophets 
and ends w it li 2 Maccabees. Tlie best known of 
these translations is the so-called Bible of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liria Palace at Madrid. This is described by 
Berger as an ‘unrivalled monument of Spanish 
art and science,* ‘an enterprise unrivalled in the 
Middle Ages.’ The work was ordered in 1422 by 
Louis de Cuzman, ma^ster of the order of Calatrava, 
■who paid more than £3000 for it. The translation 
>vas carried out between 1422 and 1430 by Rabbi 
Moses Arragel (i.«. ‘the Expert’) of Maqueda, 
near Toledo. It was not a new translation, but a 
revision of older texts. 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned — (1) the Bible of Quiroga (Escur. 
MS 4), given by Cardinal Quiroga to Philip ll. 
In this the order of the iKioks is that of the 
Vulgate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in the 
Hebrew, are trnnslated ; (2) a translation made 
for Alphonse V. , king of Arragon (1416-14o8). This 
MS contains the books from Proverbs to the 
Apocalypse ; (3) a translation made by Martin de 
Lucena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Paul's 
Ejiistles contained in Escur. MS 11, a MS now lost ; 
(4) a translation (in Escur. MS 7) of the books from 
Lv 7-2 Kings. 

4. The earliest printed edition of any part of the 
Spanish Bible is that of the Pentateuch printed 
at Venice in 1497, which w’as the >vork of Spanish 
tiews exiled from their native country. By far 
the most imjportant and the best known of the 
early Spanish Bibles is the so-called Bible of 
Ferrara^ which contains the whole OT except 
Lamentations, and wm the work of two Portu- 
guese Jews, Duarte Pinel and Jerome de Vargas. 
It is not really a ne>y translation, but only an 
editing of the old revision made wdth reference 
to the Hebrew. The translation, we are told, 
leaves much to l)e desired in respect of elegance 
and correctness, and is often inexact and full of 
Hebraisms. Some corrections w*ere made in later 
editions, of which there have been very many 
l>etween 1611 and the present day, published in 
many cases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Ferrara, there have been Jewish versions of 
the whole or parts of the OT : thus Plaine men- 
tions three editions of the Pentateuch at Amster- 
dam, six versions of the Psalter (between 1625 and 
1720), a translation of the Son^ of Songs, of the 
‘First Prophets,’ of the Hagiographa, and of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. 


5. Translations made by Catholics in the 16th, 
17th, and early 18th centuries are comparatively 
unimportant. The Council of Trent prohibited 
the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, and 
one of the rules of the Inquisition was stringent 
in the same direction. It was not till 1757 that 
Benedict XIV. permitted the reading of the Bible 
in the language of the country under certain con- 
ditions; and fifteen years later, in 1782, the Spanish 
Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 
the 16th cent, at any rate the bulk of the Catholic 
theolo^ of Spain was written not in Spanish but 
in Latin. For the most part, therefore, the ettorts 
of Catholics in regard to Bible translation were 
confined to those parts of it which had a place in 
the liturgy, and several of these attempts were 
never printed. Of the Gospels, four complete or 
partial translations are recorded. The first is a 
translation of the liturgical Gosj^els and l^istles 
by Montesiro, which was print^ at Madrid in 
1512 ; the second is an anonymous translation of 
the four Gospels, contained in MS Escur. I. j. 9, but 
never printed, which is not dated, but is later than 
the Compliitensian Bible of 1514-1517 which it 
uses ; the third is a translation by a Benedictine, 
John de Robles, made in 1550 which is found in 
MS Escur. H. i. 4, but was never printed ; the last 
is a translation of St. Mattliew and St. Luke by 
Siguenza. Of the Psalms there were several trans- 
lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of 
Montserrat, wliich was afterwards put on the 
Index ; another by Cornelius Snoi, published at 
Amsterdam in 1553. The Sapiential books also 
found many translators, including the famous 
Louis of Leon, an Augustinian who translated the 
Book of Job. There was also a version of the 
Apocalypse hy Gregory Lopez, which was publislied 
after his death. 

6. More important were the Protestant trans- 
lations. The earliest of these was the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
>\hicli is at Vienna. This was not published till 
1S8U. To the same translator belongs Ihe version 
of liomans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
1536 and 1557. The first published Spanish NT 
was the work of Francis of Enzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in 1543, and reprinted many times later. 
Another version, regarded by some as a model of 
Ca.stilian style, was the translation of the NT from 
the Greek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who fled to Geneva 
to escape the Inquisition. The first published 
edition of the whole Bible is the BiUia del Oso^ 

I so called from the bear which appeared as the 
j frontispiece. This was the work of Cassiodore de 
Reina, a distinguished Hellenist, and occupied 
twelve years. Tlie OT portion was probably little 
more than a translation of the Latin verbion of 
Pagninus. It is regarded as a satislactory transla- 
tion, and was published at Basle in 1567-1569. The 
edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602) 
was practically only a revision of the work of 
Cassiodore. 

7. In the period after 1782, when the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, a number of Catholic trans- 
lations appeared of the Psalms, Sapiential books, 
and Gospels. Only two of these Catholic versions 
are impoilant. The first is the work of Pliilip 
Scio, afterwards bi&hop of Segovia, and was pub- 
lished at Valencia in 1791-1793. A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 1795-1797. This trans- 
lation is based on the Vulgate, and is on the 
whole ‘correct and elegant, though sometimes 
lacking in clearness and exactness, and more often 
in warmth and life.’ Aa the first complete version 
by a Spanish Catholic it was received with enthu- 
siasm, and went through many editions. But the 
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need of a translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
began to be felt, and in 1807 Charles IV. ordered 
such a one. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Amat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1823-1825. Though very successful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation 
of Scio, of which numerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations. The 
copies circulated in large nuiubers by the British 
and Forei^ Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
Eiizinas, Cassiodore de Keina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Catho- 
lic versions of Scio and Torres Amat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
which Ave have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain. Both 1^ language and 
by political ties the district of Catalonia Avas in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern France, and we are not surprised there- 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of France. According 
to Berger (Romania, xix. 523), the version * is not 
older than the 14th cent., and was made in all 
probability by a native of Catalonia, educated at 
the University of Paris.’ Its dei^endence on the 
French version is shown by the >vay in which it 
reproduces the most characteristic glosses of the 
French Bible. 

The oldest MS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Fonda eap, 
486) of the 14th century. We have also later MSS 
— (1) BibL Nat. Fonda eap. 2-4 ; (2) Bibl. Nat. Fonda 
eap, 5; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
15th cent., and all containing the same portions of 
the Bible, — ^which enable us to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later ^fSS pre- 
serve the same general text as that containea in 
the 14th cent. MS, but the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed. *The foundation of the 
version is the same : the phrases of the 15th cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
14th, and a number of characteristic expressions 
attest the origmal identity of the translation.’ Of 
MSS of the Psalter in this language Berger men- 
tions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
iependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonda eap, 5, another is contained in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonda eap, 2, and Egerton 1526, and a third in 
Bibl. Nat. Fonda fr, 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psalters, is based on the Galilean 
Psalter ; the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the case ; the third 
represents the most anenent form of the text, and 
this last is based on a French version, for *all the 
|>eculiarities of the Catalan text are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by it.’ 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
French and Latin as bases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both French and Latin influences 
are clear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Sirach the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Propliets. 
The translation of Isaiah is made from the Vul- 
gate, but shows French influence. In Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlying Latin text the 
same ; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th cent., there is no 
sign in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the characteristic 
readinjra of that text. Of the Gospels we have 
three Catalan versions — one verv inexact and para- 
phrased, the others literal, 'fwo of these nave 
many points of resemblance to the Provencal, by 
the help of which they were made, viz. those con- 
tained in the Marmoutier MS and Bibl. Nat. 


Fonda eap, 2; the third contained in a Barce- 
lona Ms does not appear to have anything in 
common with the Proven^^ text. In regard to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, there is *no doubt but that 
the Catalan Bible of the 15th cent, is dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France’ {lawjue d*oil). The 
Apocalypse was based not on the French, but on 
the Vulgate ; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we find reminiscenoes of the 
French. Berger sums up as follows in regard to 
the NT : * I conclude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the NT was made at the latest in the 
14th cent, in some places from a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Paris. The writer probably incorpor- 
ated into his work an eailier translation of the 
Gostiels.’ 

The names of two translators are met with in 
writings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferrer, to whom is ascribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th cent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is tiiat of Sabruguera, 
a Dominican of the beginning of the 14th century. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and this 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indicated by the MSS. Further than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to ; 
but nothing of it remains except four pages of one 
copy now m the monastery of Porta Caeli, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferrer as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by him, with the assist- 
ance of other scholars, from the Latin. During 
last century, by the eflbrts of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, a version of the NT in 
Catalan was made and circulated. The first 
edition was printed in London in 1S32, and later 
it was reprinted in London and Barcelona. 

Litkrature.— 8. Perger, * Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles 
Provengales et Catalaneo’in Romania, xix. 505 ff., ‘Les Bibles 
Castillanes,’ etc., i5. xxviii. SOUff., 508 ff. (with a bibliography 
and list of MSS, etc.); £|u;uren, Memoria dencriptiva de lot 
Codices notables, etc., Madrid, 1850 ; Plaine, art. ' Espagnoles 
Versions de la Bible ’ in Vi^uroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible ; 
Borrow, The Bible in Spain ; Mayor, SjHiin, Portugal, and the 
BibU. 

iv. Portuguese Versions. — 1. A 14th cent. MS 
in the Escurial (O. j. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the Hiatoria General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408'^), which of course had a 
Scripture basis. This translation may have been 
made by order of king Denis (1279-1325), the 
grandson of Alphonse, but it does not give the 
literal text of the Bible. In the same century 
we are told that king John I. (1385-1433) had a 
translation mode by distinguished scholars of the 
Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddaughter Philippa, who 
died in 1497, is said to have had a translation 
made from French into Portuguese of the Gospels 
and Epistles of the Church year, and the MS of 
such a translation now exists at Lisbon. 

2. A 15th cent, catalogue of the library of king 
D. Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the books 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gk)spel8 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portuguese version of these books existed. 

3. In the same century we hear of the compila- 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Alcoba^a ; and a paraphrase of the 
Acts, mixed with a good deal of legend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writings of D. Manuel of Cenaculo, 
bishop of Beia from 1770-1802, that twenty years 
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before he wrote there was in existence a para- 
phrastic translation made in the 15th cent, by a 
Portuguese acquainted with Hebrew. Of this he 
gives a specimen from the beginning of the Book 
of Genesis, which shows that the translation kept 
fairly close to the text of the Bible. There was 
also in a MS of Alcoba^a, which has since been 
lost, a less literal translation, or rather summary, 
of OT history. Some extracts of this which have 
been preserved are said to lie written in language 
of the 14th cent., more archaic than the passage 
quoted by Cenaculo. 

Most of the statements mentioned here are in- 
capable of being tested by the evidence of MSS 
containing the version, but there is nothing im- 
orobable about them, and they imply that the 
Portuguese translation dates from the 14th cent., 
that at first only some parts of the Bible were 
translated, and those the ])arts most likely to be 
in use, and that the translation was made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4. It is not till the end of the 17th cent, that 
we meet with the first printed Portuguese Bible. 
This was a translation made by a native of Lisbon, 
John Ferreira d* Almeida, who went out to the 
East as a Roman Catholic missionary, and after- 
wards became a Protestant. He began witli the 
NT, which, after bein^ revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1681 ; and a second edition appeared 
in 1712. Almeida’s work, completed only as far 
as Ezekiel, was continued by others, and gradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
appear being the Major Prophets, which was printed 
in 1751. Almeida’s version was not very popular, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudice on account of his 
change of religion. 

5. In 1784 a Catholic translation by Anton 
Pereira de Figueiredo was published at Lisljon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
w’as based on the Vulgate, but does not follow' it 
slavishly, and sometimes departs from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was begun some 
years later, but not completed till 1819. 

Both of these translations have been circulated 
in Portugal by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, but not in very large numbers. 

Literature.— S. Berger ia Bomamot xzviii. p. 543, where a full 
bibliugraphy will be found. 

V. German Versions.—!. The oldest fragment 
of the Bible in German is to be found in a MS, 
twenty-three leaves of which are at Vienna (MS 
N. ccxxxiii.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 
recovered from the bindings of other MSS, come 
from a MS of the 8th cent, which belonged to the 
Bavarian monastery ot Monsee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and German translation of 
St. Matthew, the first of w'hich begins at 8^ and 
the last ends with 28'^^. The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subscription, £rom which it 
is clear that only this Gospel w'as translated. The 
translation is unexpectedly good The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly tollowed, and there are 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and * it w'as the aim of the 
translator to give not only correct but good 
Carman,’ in a dialect which is ‘ a Bavarian reac- 
tion of a Frankish or Alsatian original.’ There is 
an edition of this very early and interesting MS 
by Massmann (Vienna, 1841), and more recently 
by Bench (Strassburg, 1890). 

• 2. The next documentary evidence bearing on 
the Old German Bible is a translation of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, contained in a St. Gall 
MS (No. 56) of the second half of the 9th cent., in 
which the Latin and German are given in parallel 


columns. The Latin version rests on that of the 
Fulda MS of the 6th cent., and this is closely 
followed by the German, iu an ]^t Frankiw 
dialect. The translation is not, as Sievers sup- 
posed, the w'ork of a number of men, but of one, 
who perhaps received assistance from others, and 
may perhaps have used already existing transla- 
tions of the separate Gospels made by difierent 
translators. The style of translation is not so 
vigorous as that of the Monsee St. Matthew, but 
it 18 clear, and runs easily. In one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supjKisiiig that 
there was a defect in the MS copied, whicli w'as 
supplied from another source. 

3. We must leave on one side, as not properly 
belonging to onr subject, such sacred poems, em- 
bodying a good deal of the Bible narrative, as the 
Krifst of Otfrid and the Ileliand by an nnkmown 
author. Both these belong to the middle or 
second lialf of the 9th century. 

4. To the luth or early 11th cent, belongs the 
work of Notker Labeo (d. 102*2), a monk of St. Gall, 
who translated and commented on Job and the 
Psalter. His work on Job has been lost. That on 
the Pi^lter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gall, but fragments of difierent 
MSS of it are to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adopted is 
to give each verse of the Psalms in the shortest pos- 
sible sentences, first in Latin and then in (jlcrman. 
This is followed by commentary or paraphrase. 
Above the Latin w'ords an interlinear (^rman 
rendering is given in the St. Gall MS ; bnt this is 
later than Notker, and is not contained in the 
fragments in other libraries. Probably NotkeFs 
w ork w'as intended not for reading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

5. A little later than Notker is to be placed the 
work of Williram, abbot of Ebersberg m Bavaria 
(d. 1085), w'ho translated and commented on the 
Song of Songs. Of this w'ork man^^ MSS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is W'ritten in the middle of the page; on 
the left of this comes a Latin paraphrase in leonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections of the text in 
German, w hich are of varying length. The (lerman 
translation is generally very free, often too fre^ 
but the style is good and almost ideal. ‘ Such a 
true translation w’as only possible because Williram 
loses himself in his text, and has sought to repro- 
duce it even to the smallest details. Williram naa 
absorbed the Song of Songs into his very being, 
and from his being it has w'elled out in purest 
German.* 

6. The next fragments of Bible text are some 
portions of the four Gospels recovered from the 
bindings of volumes at Vienna (now' SuppL 
2559) and Munich (now* c.g.m. 5250) attributed by 
Walther (p. 456) to the 12th century. These are 
clearly copied from a MS belonging to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections are 
marked for liturgical use, both in the Latin and 
the German, and the ‘ use’ points to the diocese of 
Constance, perhaps to St. Gall. The aim of the 
translator h^ been to give a ‘ flowing and popular ’ 
German version ; and in tiiis, in spite of an im- 
perfect know'ledge of Latin, he has succeeded. It 
18 possible, but cannot be certainly proved, that 
the version was mode for reading at churdi 
services. 

7. To the 12th cent, belongs a MS of the Psalter 
now at Munich {Cod. Germ. 17), which came from 
the monastery at Windberg, and is dated 1187. 
With this may be discnssed another MS of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vienna (MS 2682). Both these are Latin Psalters 
with interlinear German versions. In the Wind- 
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berg Psalter the Latin ia represented sometimes 
bj more than one synon^, and a fuller explana- 
tion given in the margin; the German is often 
omitted, or given only in piit, possibly, as Walther 
suggests, because the scribe could not read the 
German he was copying. The synonyms were 
probably added later, possibly from a MS like the 
Vienna Psalter. The translation in this last 
Psalter is less exact than that in the Windberg 
Psalter. 

8. To the next century Walther ascribes a Ziirich 
MS (Stadtbibl. C. 55. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
like a later MS of the same family at Basle (A. iv. 
44), shows signs of being copied from an earlier 
MS, in which corrections had been made, for two 
German words are often given for one Latin. 
Walther notices the effective and impressive char- 
acter of the translation. 

9. The bemnning of the 14th cent, marks, accord- 
ing to Walther, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and MSS begin to multiply. We 
need not therefore pursue beyond that date the 
history of separate MSS of the whole or part of 
the Bible. The multiplication of MSS is explained 
by the desire of the Christians in Germany to 
have translations of the Bible to which they 
mi^ht appeal in regard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early 14th century. 
The result was that a number of independent 
translations were made, often very inexact and 
inadequate. 

Walther enumerates altogether 203 MSS, begin- 
ning with those which have been mentioned, and 
going down to the 16th century. Of these, 10 con- 
tain the whole German Bible ; 6 others were origi- 
nally, but are no longer, complete Bibles ; 5 contain 
the OT and 8 the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 128 belong to the 15th centu^. 

In connexion with all these MSS it is only 
possible to summarize the results as given in 
Walther’s exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention one or two 
MSS of special interest or importance. The most 
important of the MSS, to which no reference has 
yet been made, if importance is to be in ensured by 
the amount of controversy of which it has been 
the occasion, is the so-called Codex TepUnsis. It 
is so called because it is to be found in the library 
of the Praemonstratensians at Tepl in Bohemia. 
The controversy, of which it is the centre, is the 
relation, if any, between the German translation 
and the wmk of the Waldenses. On the one hand, 
Haupt maintained that the pre-Lutheran German 
Bible, with which this MS generally agrees, had a 
Waldensian origin ; and, on the other hand, Jostes 
denied that there was any sutheient evidence of 
this. In this discussion many other scholars be- 
sides the two already named took part. The Codzx 
Teplensis contains, among other things, a longish 
treatise on the * 7 stucke dez heiligen christlichen 
Gelauben’ (seven articles of the holy Christian 
faith) appended to a short discussion on the 
*7 heilikheit der kirchen’ (i.e. the sacraments), 
and it is their inclusion which su^^gests to Haupt 
the Waldensian origin of the MS; and, as the 
text of this MS agrees with that of the first 
printed German Bibles, he goes on to infer the 
connexion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. 
Walther (/.c. pp. 193, 194) says : ‘ As a result of 
the controversy between Haupt and Jostes we 
may recognize that only the treatise at the end of 
the MS, and that ve^ probably, originated among 
the Waldenses, while the otner Editions may 
have come as well from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no means 
certain that the man who inserted the last piece 
was aware of its heretical origin, or was himself a 


Waldensian.* Other evidence is afforded by marks 
in the margin drawing attention to certain pas- 
sages of doctrinal importance. But these marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
part of the person who added them. Some are 
Catholic, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand. These marks therefore only prove, accord- 
ing to Walther, that the MS was and marked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
splendid Bible in six volumes at Vienna (MS 
N. 2759-64) called the ‘Wenzel Bible’ after king 
Wenzel. It contains the greater part of the 01 , 
and was the work of Martin Rotlev between 1389 
and 1400. The importance of the MS lies not so 
much in the text as in the elaborate illustrations. 
Some of these are found in other MSS, and their 
origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third MS to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Psalter, a trilingual version, in Latin, Polish, and 
German, chiell}’^ interesting in connexion with the 
early history of the Polish Bible. This is also a 
sumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con- 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed. 

Among early groups of MSS one of the most 
interesting is that which contains a tran.slation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Miigeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this family is a MS of 
the Cistercian monastery of Rein near (4nid\\ein, 
but the version is found in 18 other MSS. The 
MSS give a continuous translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nicholas of L 3 rra. Of the translation repre- 
sented bv this group Walther write (p. 718): 
‘ His work on the Psalter cannot be brought into 
line with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he has 
succeeiled in his object.’ 

Allot lier group of MSS of the Psalter is one 
which goes bacK either to the original Ileluew 
text or to Jerome's Psalter i tun llehnticum. As 
preserved in the MSS the text has been corrected 
by the help of the Vulgate. 

10. From the MSS we pass to the early printed 
editions of the German Bible. Of these \Valtlier 
enumerates as belonging to the period from 1460, 
the date of the earliest, to 1521, eighteen editions 
of the comiilete German Bible— fourteen in High 
German and four in Low German — besides thirty- 
four of Psalters or other separate books of the 
Bible. The four earliest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, and their order of 
precedence has been very carefully examined by 
Walther. The result of his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earliest Bible is that 
printed by Mentel at Strassburg. In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Library it is 
stated that * this book was bought on the 27th of 
June 1466 for 12 gulden’ ; and a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttgart says that it was printed in 
1466. The second edition of the Bible is that of 
Eggestein, also printed at Strassburg. On the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart copy, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Eggestein’s used 
to be regarded as the earliest German printed 
Bible. Walther shows that it is later than Mentel’s 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note in the Gotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Eggestein, is 
Pdanzmann’s Augsburg edition of about 1473. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zainer, 
is a revision of Eggest^, for ‘they have many 
most striking misprints in common.’ This is 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded as 
earlier than the Swiss edition, printed probabl}’ at 
Basle, which used to be put fourth. Of this Swiss 
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edition one copy only, at Gottingen, out of the 
thirty-two known to us, bears a date, 1474. On 
Zainer’s edition of 1473 the Swiss edition and 
three other Augsburg editions, printed by Zainer 
(1477) and Sorg (1477 and 1480), depend. The 
next edition, published by Koburger at Nurem- 
berg in 1483, professes to be and is *a revision 
made with ^reat diligence,’ his corrections Ijeing 
possibly derived from those in the Colo^e Low 
German Bible, with which Koburger’s edition has 
many illustrations and other points in common. 
The last five editions of the complete High German 
Bible which preceded Luther are dependent on 
that of Koburger. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1485) by Grtinin^er, and four at Augs- 
burg — two by Schfinsperger in 1487 and 1490, and 
two by Otmar in 1507 and 1518. Walther thus 
sums up the result of his exhaustive investigation 
of the early printed Bibles : * Our conclusion from 
the comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same family of translations, but 
that %e Bible first published by John Men tel 
at Strassburg in 1406 was revised alK)ut 1473 by 
G. Zainer at Augsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the hands of A. Koburger 
at NureinWg, and afterwards in the two last 
Bibles of the Middle Ages, a further slight correc- 
tion.’ 

The text represented hy this succession of 
printed Bibles is found also in various Psalters 
printed at various dates and in various places be- 
tween 1473 and 1498, and also in an edition of 
the Apocalypse (1498) and of Job (1488). Besides 
printed editions of this recension of text, Walther 
enumerates fourteen MSJS in N\hich it is found, 
nine of which, however, are eopio of a jninted 
Bible, as is evident from the misprints which they 
reproduce, while a tenth also depends on a printed 
text. Two of the other MSS (at Wolfenbiittel 
and Nuremberg) are MSS of the early part or 
middle of the loth century. That at Nuremberg 
contains only Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, but is 
interesting on account of the reasons given by the 
translator — John Bellach of Besom, in the diocese 
of Constance — for undertaking the work of trans- 
lation. The other two are MSS of the NT — the 
one at Freiburg in Saxony ; the other, already 
mentioned, at Tepl in Bohemia. These are 14th 
cent. MSS, having many iwints of resemblance, 
but neither is a c<ijiv of the other. From a care- 
ful examination Walther concludes that Mentel’s 
Bible represents the text of this family in a purer 
and more original form than these, the oldest 
MSS which contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many iK)ints of agreement 
with old MSS of the Itala, and in the NT many 
points of agreement with the Greek against the 
Latin, but only in cases where the Greek has a 
reading not contained in the Vulgate ; for if the 
Vulgate has a fuller reading than the Greek, the 
Vulgate is followed. The question to l)e deciiled 
is whether the German translator himself enriched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, or 
used a MS of the Vulgate which itself contained 
the additions which he has translated. Walther 
decides in favour of the second alternative, and 
finds such a MS in a Latin MS at Weriiigerode, 
which has 37 of the 45 additions common to the 
first Bible and the Freiburg and Tepl ^ISS ; and 
many, but W no means ml, of these are found 
also in the Provencal version connected with the 
Waldenses. But the resemblances are not, as w’e 
have seen above (see p. 412*), sufiicient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldeusian origin 
of the earliest German printed Bibles. 

11. The work of Luther marks an epoch in the 
history of the German Bible. His labours in 
translation began with some of the Psalms, the 


Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, sections 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in- 
tended for the edification of the unlearned. 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1521, hut it was thirteen 
years later before the w’ork w'as carried out in its 
entirety. The first part to appear w’as the NT, 
the translation of which was done at the Wart- 
burg. This was the so-called Scptemherhihel, so 
called because it appeared in Scptciiil)er 1522, at 
W'ittenberg, but without any date or the name of 
the publisher on its title-page. Of tliis a plioto- 
graphic facsimile ajipeared in 1883 on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birthday. The 
first edition w’as follow'ed by a second in the same 
year 1522, and 1580 more than seventy editions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was a more difficult 
task, to which Luther then turned. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some- 
times sj>ent over a few' verses, and the erasure> in 
the MS of his work, now" in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, are sufficient evidence of the trouble 
which he took. The OT translation was pub- 
lished in parts, beginning w'ith the Pentateuch, 
which appfiared in 1523. The historical Books and 
Hagiographa w'ere followed in 1532 by a complete 
translation of the Prophets, and in 1534 hy the 
Apocrypha, and so * in a relatively short time the 
most epoch-making work of modern times came to 
light.* For the translation Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends. 
Thoufdi he is not wholly independent of the work 
done by his predecessors, some of whose mistakes 
he reproduces, he was not hj' any means dependent 
on them. Both in the OT and NT he translates 
from the original text, usiii" in the OT the Brescia 
edition of 1494, and in the NT Erasmus’ edition of 
1519. w hich he follows, for instance, in the curious 
reading ev rats rifx4pai^ ifiaU at Kev 2’*. He had 
also the assistance of the LXX, Vulgate, and the 
Ghsm orrfhidria. The object Luther set before 
himself w’as not to jn'oduce a literal translation, 
but one wiiich should be clear and intelligible to 
the people ; and in this he was successful, largely 
because he w’as a tliorough German, fully conscious 
of the needs of the jieople. and in sympathy with 
them. The result was that this translation had 
an incaleulahle effect on the development of the 
German language and literature, leading to the pre- 
dominance of one dialect throughout the country. 
Outside the limits of (iermany it w as the basis of 
the versions used in Denmark, Sw'eden, Norw'ay, 
and Holland. 

His w ork had no sooner appeared than it w as 
the subject of much criticism, which came chiefly 
from the Roman Catholics. The earliest critic 
W’as Emser, w’ho in 1523 published a volume, in 
w’hich he called attention to the many mistakes 
and doctrinal errors contained in the w’ork of 
Luther. Emsers work was the precursor of many 
others, and it is no doubt possible to point to 
mistakes due to a defective knowledge of Hebrew' 
or Greek. But the best testimony to Luther’s 
work is the permanent hold it has had on the 
German nation, as showm by the innumerable 
editions tlirougli w'hich it has passed. Some of 
these are interesting because of the changes of 
different kinds which they introduced in many 
cases w ith the object of supporting special doc- 
trinal views. Others had a linguistic purpose. 
More modern and familiar words and constructions 
xvere introduced in uhice of those which had become 
obsolete. One of these revised editions, w’hieh ob- 
tained a veiy large circulation, is that of 1703, of 
which the (Janstein Bible Institute at Halle has 
since 1717 circulated, according to Nestle, more 
than five million copies. 
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12. Such was the position which Luther’s transla- 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was gener- 
ally admitted that revuaons and corrections were 
necessary, many of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition ; and while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain meaning, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision. 
Finally, a commission, representative of various 
theolo^cal views, was appointed, charged to make 
the minimum of necessary corrections, and the 
first result of their labours was the NT, published 
at Halle in 1867 ; and finally in 1883 appeared 
at Halle, *The Bible, or the complete Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
German translation of D. Martin Luther. First 
impression of the Bible revised by order of the 
Eisenach German Protestant Church Congress.’ 
This is the so-called Prohe-Bihel or Proof-Bible. 
Two years were allowed for criticism, and then 
the final revision of the Proof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in. 
In January 1890 the great final conference of all 
who had taken part in the theological and lin- 
^istio revision was begun at Halle, and at last 
in the beginning of 181^ the revised edition was 
issued by tiie Canstein Bible Press at Halle. This 
complete the work begun as long ago as 1855, 
when Pastor Monckeburg of Hamburg made an 
appeal to the Bible Societies to unite in preparing 
a uniform text. It was inevitable tliat tne result 
should be freely and variously criticised, and the 
amount of literature produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regard to the amount 
of change they were to make, which were fixed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The rapid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther’s translation, when it first appeared, 
made other attempts in the same field rare, and 
the only important edition in the 16th cent, is the 
Zurich Bible of 1530, which followed the publica- 
tion of the Prophets and Apocrypha in the preced- 
ing year. The translation was for the most part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being introduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new translation was made was tiie 
Hamo^rapha, including Job, Psalms, Proverl>s, 
Ecmesiastes, and Song of Songs; and this was 
not satisfactory, especially on the linguistic side. 
A later edition of 1548 is said to be based on a 
comparison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not important. This edition of 1548 became 
itself in turn the basis of later revisions. Of 
such later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinger, who published a NT in 1629, which 
introduced many changes, and aimed at extreme 
literalness. An attempt to secure a thorough 
revision aroused such op^sition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that any 
satisfactory or efiective revision took place, and^, 
as a consequence of these revisions. Nestle says 
that * its dialectical character has now disappeared, 
and in respect of accuracy it may be compared 
with the best : it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the effort after exactness has frequently 
led to bombastic language and lack of clearness.* 
In 1858 a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise the work again, and in 1893 a NT and 
Psalter appeared, in which account has l»een taken 
of the results of scientific criticism of the Greek 
text. 

14. Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that of J. Piscator, first published at Herbom in 
1602, and afterwards in use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle describes it as a weak translation, abound- 
ing in Latinisms, which indicate a use of the Latin 
versions of Junius and Tremellius. Mention should 


also be made of the Socinian version of Crell and 
Stegman (Rackau, 1630) and another by the So- 
cinian Felbinger whicii was published at Amster- 
dam in 1660. .pother tra^ation, which had 
leanings to mysticism, was the Berlenburg Bible 
(1726-1742), Based partly on Luther’s version, 
partly on the Ziiricdi Bible. Other versions, such 
as the Wertheim Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explained away the supernatural. 
The same object was kept in view in Bahrdt’s 
translation of The latest revelations of God (Riga, 
1773). Of 19th cent, translations those of de \>'ette 
(1809-1814) and Bunsen (1858-18G9) ate the most 
im])ortant. The first mentioned com bined scholarly 
exactness with happiness in expression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Roman Catholics have not been very numerous 
or very important. The eaidiest is a translation 
of the NT by Beringer, publislied at Spires in 1526. 
This was almost a reprint of Lutiier’s version. In 
the next year Emser, who has been mentioned as 
one of Luthers first critics, published a NT at 
Dresden, which also differs very little from Luther’s 
save that glosses have been ^ded in places, and 
the text of the Vulgate in some instances pre- 
ferred. Emser’s version has been many times re- 
printed. A few years later, in 1534, Dieten burger, 
a Dominican, printed a Bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the GT, though 
he sometimes adopted the Vulgate rendering. The 
Ax>ocr 3 ']>ha is a reproduction of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made for the Zurich Bible. The NT 
closely follows Eniser’s version. The version of 
J. Eck, Luther’s famous antagonist (In^olstadt, 
1537), was in the NT onl^' a reproduction of Emser, 
but in the OT the pre-Lutheran translation was 
followed os a rule. It does not seem to have 1>een 
successful, and Nestle says of it that the * German 
is beneath criticism.’ In the 17th cent, the only 
Catholic version of imiwrtance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. Thi^ 
was published at Cologne (1630), and ^terwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Cologne, 
1662), was known as the Catholic Bible. In the 
18th cent, several translations appeared, that of 
Erhard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century- 
appeared the work of Braun (Augsburg, 1788- 
1805) in thirteen volumes. This was afterwards 
revised by Allioli (1830). These and other Roman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate mostly in view, 
but a free rendering of the Greek of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). His translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew he did not complete himself, 
but his work was continued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholic versions are, like the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, though the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not neglected. The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Roman Catholic 
version which was adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

LmERATUKK.— W. Walther, Die devteche BiJbelilhenetzung (Us 
Mittelalters, Brunswick, 18K9; Nestle in Herzog’s jRjB* iii, 
where a full biblic^raphy is given ; Vigouroux, art. * Allemandes 
Versions ' in Dietwnnain de la Bible. 

vi. Dutch Versions.— 1 . The earliest transla- 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Dutch is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Biblical narrative ; but these do not represent literal 
translations of the text of Scripture. 

2. Of literal translations of ^e whole or of paits 
of the Bible, Isaac le Long in his Boeiczaal der 
nederduUsche Bybels enumerates twenty-four MSS ; 
and to these Walther, in his work on the German 
translation (see p. 721 ff.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, accordine to Walther, is a Vienna MS 
in two yolumes (MSS 2771-2), which he assigns to 
the second half of the 14th century. Among other 
early MSS are a MS at Paris of the historical 
books of the OT, two MSS in the Bodleian Libraiy, 
one (dated 1472} of the Gospels, and another of the 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All these 
contain a version made from the Latin, probably 
about 1300, by a Fleming, for the beneiit of those 
unlearned in that language. Such a translation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of ‘ the opinion of many clergy that the 
mysteries of the Bible should be kept from the 
ordinary man.’ To the translation are added ex- 
planations based mainly on the Ewtoria Scholdstica 
of Peter Comestor; but these are distinguished 
from the text by being written in a different char- 
acter. Moreover, some parts which it was thought 
undesirable to popularize (s.^. Dt 22^^^) are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori- 
ginal Latin. The first edition of this translation, 
)>ut without the Psalms and New Testament, was 
printed at Delft in 1477. 

3. It \^ as inevitable that Luther’s version should 
be translated very soon into Dutch, in spite of the 
^position of the In({uisition and the edicts of 
Charles V., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
152*2, for wliich so much of this version as was avail- 
able was used. In 1525 and 1526 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basle, and in 
15^ the wliole Old Testament was published at 
Antwerp in four small volumes, the Pentateuch 
and Psalms being based on Luther, the rest on the 
Delft Bible. The first complete Bible was printed 
at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in the 
second edition of 1532 Luther’s version of the 
Prophets was adopted as a basis. Several editions 
followed btdore 1546, when the printer was con- 
demned and put to death for unorthodox state- 
ments in the notes. Liesveldt’s Bible was revised 
by Vorsternian with the help of the Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4. It was only to be expected that efforts should 
lie made by the Roman Catholics to secure a trans- 
lation for their own needs. Editions of the New 
Testament appea^ in 1527 and in later years, a 
Latin-Dutch version in 15.39, and finally in 1548 
editions of the whole Bible were puliiished at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The first was the work 
of a Carmelite, the second of a Canon of Louvain, 
Nicholas von Wingh. This last, which contained 
a vigorous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faculty at Louvain, and published with the sanction 
of Charles v.^ It has passed through many editions, 
was revised in 1599 after the Vulgate of 1592, and 
issued by the Plontin press at Antwerp, and has 
been many times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
AEgidius Wit, a Ghent divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been used. In 1820 permission was given to 
circulate a translation without note or comment 
for the benefit of Roman Catholics, and the edition 
of 1599 — the so-called Moerentorf Bible — was re- 
printed at Brussels in 1821, and to its circulation 
the British and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 

6. Amount the various sects various transla- 
tions circulated, each after a time preferring its 
own. Thus the LutheranSy who had used Lies- 
veldt’s Bible, in 1558 adopted one based on a 
Magdeburg edition, and the 1558 edition was many 
times revised and reprinted. ^ The Memnonites used 
an edition of tlie Biole published by Viestkens in 
1560, and of the New Testament published in 1562. 
A few years earlier the B^omMd Churches ac<]|uired 
a translation printed at Emden in 1556. This was 


the work of Jan Gheylliart. In the earlier half of 
the Bible, down to and including Job, he used the 
text of Liesveldt, revised by the help of the Zurich 
edition of 1548-9 ; the rest of the Bible was a 
translation of this Zurich text. A separate e^tion 
of the New Testament was published in 1556, and 
this was many times revised. A few years later, 
in 1562, a translation based on Luther’s version 
was adopted, the so-called Deux JEs or Eulenspiegel 
Bible. The Remonstrants for a long time used the 
version made by order of the States Geneial, and 
first published in 1637. This sect was opposed to 
the views of those who took part in the transla- 
tion just mentioned, but after careful examination 
they were so satisfied as to its accuracy that they 
adopted it, and have need the Old Testament ever 
since. A version of the New Testament was made 
for their use by Christian Hartsoeker, an Arminian 
minister ; but, although at professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in tlie main the version 
hitherto used. 

6. The first attempt to revise the existing Dutch 
version by use of the original texts seems to have 
been made by W. Baudartius of Zutphen, who in 
1614 produced such a revised text, with the help 
of various scholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attempts were dwarfed 
by the combined efibrt in the same direction made 
l)y the States General, which resulted in the edition 
of 1637, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved version 
based on the original texts was generally recog- 
nized some time before any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1594 the States General 
determined on undertaking such a work, and en- 
trusted it in the first instance to Philip Mamix. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618-9, but it was not till 
ten ^"ears later that the work was begun by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testament and the same number for the New, 
the scholars being selected by the Svnod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
finished in 1632, and the revision in 1635. The 
first edition was printed in 1636, and published at 
Leyden in the following year. In the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at difierent places, 
and with sliglit revisions and changes in ortho- 
^aphy (such as the unsuccessful revision contained 
in the edition of Henry Cats of 1834) it has been 
adopted up to the present day. 

7. About the middle of last century (1848) an 
attempt was mode to combine the various Pro- 
testant sects in the work of revision, and members 
of various tiieological faculties Avere entrusted with 
the task ; but jealousy and distrust prevented a 
successful completion of the plan, and when the 
New Testament was ready in 1866 it ivas not 
w^elcomed. The work on the Old Testament, after 
an abrupt cessation, was resumed , in 1884, and its 
publication at Leyden began in 1897. 

8. The only modem translation not based on the 
edition of 1637 which need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palm of Leyden, published in 
1825. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirty years after its publication, but was never 
adopted in churches. 

Litsraturb. — Isaac le Long, Boekzaal der nederduUtehe 
BtfbelSy 1732 ; Bagster, Bible of Every Land ; Nestle, Urteaet 
und Uebergetzungeriy p. 179 ff., and literature there mentioned. 

vii. Danish (and Norwegian) Versions.—!. 
The earliest translation of the Bible into Danish 
is found in a 15th cent. MS now at Copenhagen. 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, and is 
based on the Vulgate, which it follows very closely. 
The MS has been edited by Molbeoh at Copen- 
hagen in 1828. The version belongs to Ifitn or 
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possibly the 14th century. This api>ears to be the 
only AIS containing any large section of the Bible 
which has survived of the many which, according 
to the statement of Hvitfeldt (died 1GU9) in his 
Danish Chronicle, were to be found in tlie mon- 
astic libraries in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several MSS of about the same date, and 
framents of Biblical translations are also to be 
met with. 

2. At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earliest of the Scandinavian kingdoms to pos- 
sess a complete version of its own in the vernacular. 
The l^g, Christian II., entrusted the work of 
translation to his secretai^, John Michaelis, — 
or Hans Mikkelsen, — who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT appeared at Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. The 
tran^tion of the Gospels was basM on the Latin 
version of Erasmus, and the rest of the NT follows 
very closely Luther’s German translation. The 
language into which Mikkelsen translated was not 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, 
and the work was not very well received. 

3. In 1528 two Danish versions of the Psalter 
appeared. The one, based on the Hebrew, in 
wmich the Latin and German were also used, was 
the work of Wormord, a Dutchman, and was 

P ublished at Rostock, but had no great success. 

'he other was the work of C. Pedersen (1480-1554), 
a man * who had the same importance for Danish 
literature that Luther had tor German.’ This 
version was based on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and afterwards re- 
printed at Copenhagen. In 1529 he publislied an 
edition of the NT which he based on Michaelis’ 
translation, but used also *the help of the best 
available theologians,’ i.e. Luther and Erasmus. 
Two years later another edition appeared at Ant- 
werp, and also a version of the Psalter. In 1535 
Tausen published at Magdeburg a translation of 
the Pentateuch, in which Luther’s version, the 
Hebrew, and Vulgate were used. In 1539 a trans- 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemaiin, based 
on the Vulgate and Luther, appeared at Copen- 
hagen, and two years later the same translator 
issued a version of Wisdom and Sirach. 

4. The year 1550 marks an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. This 
"was the work of the Theolomcal Faculty at Copen- 
hagen, and among the collaboratoi-s Pedersen took 
a prominent place. The work was done by com- 
mand of Christian m., who ordered Luthers ver- 
sion to be followed as closely as the Danish would 
allow. An edition of 3000 copies was published, 
and in 1589 a second edition followed, in which 
the archaisms of the first were removed. 

5. The first translation based on the original lan- 
guages Avas the w^ork of Kesen, bishop of Zealand, 
who, not finding the editions of 1550 and 1589 
literal enough, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607, the NT appearing two years 
earlier. This work of Resen was not very success- 
ful owing to its indifference to Danish iaiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at 
Copenhagen in 1633, with slight changes. This is 
known as the Bible of Christian IV. 

6. Resen’s translation was revised by Swaning, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in 1647, and of this 
revision very many copies were circulated by the 
College of Silissions, founded in 1714. Later it was 
adcmt^ by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
ana with only slight changes it is the version which 
circulates generally at the present d^. Daring 
last century revised editions of the N'T (1819) and 
OT (1824) were published under the superintend- 
ence of Bishop Munter. Another revision of the 
whole Bible appeared in 1872, under the superin- 
tendence of Bisnops Martensen and Hermanseii. 


7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 
Norway till the separation of the two countries in 
1814. An important revision of the 1647 Bible was 
begun in 1842, and the work was carried on over 
many years. The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did not appear till 1890. Of the NT a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. 

LiTBRATi'RB.~Bniun, BiMioteea DanitM ; le Long, MbUothmm 
Sacra ; Herzog, iii. 140 ff. 

viii. Swedish Versions. — 1. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Bible in Sweden is connected with the 
name of St. Bridget at the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. She is said to have had a translation of the 
Bible mode for her. About the same time a great 
Bible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of King 
Magnus Smek, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and prob- 
ably was not a complete Bible, but an exposition 
of the Pentateuch mmie by Bridget’s confessor 
Matthias, which was no doubt to have been con- 
tinued in the other books. Towards the end of the 
next century* the Books of Joshua and Judges were 
translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a little later 
Budde translated Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 
Books of Ma(;cahees. A version of the Apocalypse 
of about the same date also survives. No other 
parts of the Bible are known to have been trans- 
lated. All those which have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgatt*. 

2. In 1523 Sweden separated from Denmark, 
and, in order to secure linguistic as well as pfditical 
independence, Gustav Vasa commanded a trans- 
lation to be undertaken. Two translations were 
ordered— one in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, for which Vasa had recourse to the arch- 
bishop of Upsala; the other, based on Luther’s 
version, which was the work of Laurence Andreas, 
afterwards chancellor. Of the lirst, no j«irt was 
ever printed. Of the second, the NT was jiuhlished 
at Stockholm in 1526, and many times reprinted 
since. A few years later (in 1536) the Psalter and 
Sapiential booKs were translated, and in 1541 the 
first Swedish version of the whole Bible appeared 
at Upsala, the OT being translated from Luther’s 
Bible of 1534 by Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NT being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bible in use 
at the present day. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent, a committee was appointed to collate various 
editions of Luther Avitli the object of producing 
an improved Swedish version. The results were 
known as the Observationcs Strengnenaes — so called 
from Petri, bishop of Strengniis ; but the edition for 
w’^hich the notes were made did not appear till 1617, 
when it was printed at Stockholm. It was prac- 
tically a reprint of the 1541 Bible with certain 
additions, and corrections of typographical errors. 
Several subsefl^uent editions were issued, some of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the beginning of the 18th century a revision 
was ordered by Charles XII., and entrusted to 
Benzel, bishop of Strengnas. Very few altera- 
tions from the 1617 text were immitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholm in 1703. 
During the 18th century many editions appeared ; 
but, owing to their cost, the circulation was not 
large till the Swedish and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies took up the work. They worked 
together for some time, but the connexion be- 
tween them was severed by a difference of opinion 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of the Apoc^pha. 
The current translation of the NT appeared in 
1882, and was slightly revised next year, and 
approved. 

LmgRATURE.— Herzoic, RE* UL 146 fl. ; Bagzter, The Bible qj 
Every Land^ 18511. 
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ix. Hungarian Versions. — 1. The introduction 
of Christianity into Hungary towards the end of 
the 10th cent, was soon followed by sermons in the 
vernacular, but Latin still remained the language 
of the Court. The earliest s{>eGimens of Hungarian 
which have survived are a funeral oration in a 13th 
cent. MS, and another fragment of the 14th cent, 
oil the virginity of Mary. The Hussite movement 
had some elibct on Hungary, and some parts of the 
Uible were translated into Hungarian ; but the 
inroads of the Turks checked any development in 
this direction. The earliest translation of which 
we have any remains dates from the beginning of 
the 15th cent., and was the work of two Franciscan 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, who, under stress 
of persecution, tied from Bohemia into Hungary. 
Fragments of their work survive in a Vienna MS 
(No. 47), which contains part of the OT ; in a Munich 
MS, dated 1466, wdiich contains the Gosfiels ; and in 
a MS, belonging to the bishop of Stuhlweissenburg, 
containing the Psalms, Canticles, and Gospels. 
The Vienna and Munich MSS were publishea by 
Bobrentei in 1838-1842. The translation, which is 
based on the Vulgate, is described as terse and exact. 

2. To the beginning of the 15th cent, is to be 
a.««signed a translation by Ladislaus Batori (d. circa 
1456). Many fragments of this version, including 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and NT, are said by 
Sell wicker to survive in the library at Gran. A 
MS of the year 1519 contains a Hungarian version, 
perhaps the one by LiidLslaus, complete. An al- 
mo.st complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be found in a MS of 1522. 

3. The beginning of the 16th cent, "was a time of 
great literary activity in Hungary. The earliest 
printing-press in Hungary was established at Ofen 
in 1473, and many others followed in the 16th 
centuiy. The earliest H ungarian book to be printed 
was Koniiati’s translation of St Paul’s Epistles. 
This was lollowed by a translation of the Acts, the 
v’ork of the same scliolar, which was based on the 
Vulgate. This -was printed at Cracow in 1533. 
The next translation to ap[>ear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Pesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a successful rendering, more free and independent 
than that of Komjati. More important was the 
translation of the NT by John Sylvester (Erddsi), 
w’ho had been a pupil of Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, and was coniinended by him as a man rich in 
knowledge and wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
liigli-llown traii.^lation w^as printed at Uj-Sziget, 
the first Hungarian Protestant printing-press, in 
1541, and afterwards at Vienna in 1574. A few 
years later (1551-1562) appeared a careful transla- 
tion of the OT and NT, nosed on the Hebrew, by 
Kaspar Hcltai, also, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanchthon. Other translations followed ; but 
none is of any importance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi, the most important Protestant 
translation. This was based on the Hebrew and 
Greek, the Vulgate and other translations being also 
used. It was first printed in 1589-1590 at Visoly near 
to Gdnz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. It was 
revised in 1608 by Albert Molnar of Szenez, and has 
passed through many editions, and is still in use. 

4. In the be{,dnning of the IVtli cent, we have a 
Roman Catholic translation, based on the Vulgate. 
This was the w-ork of a Jesuit, George Kaldi, and 
is a vigorous and faithful version. It w’as pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1625 ; a second edition followed 
in 1732, and it is still in use amon<r the Roman 
Catholics. About the middle of the century a 
revision w'as undertaken by Count Stephen Bethlen 
D’ Ik tar, who established a printing-press for the 
purpose at Waradin. The work of printiug was 
but half finished when the town was taken and 
burnt by the Turks in 1660, and nearly half of the 
wiiole edition was destroyed. 

EXTRA VOL.— 27 


5. During this centuiy the use of the Hungarian 
language spread, though Latin was also used, and 
there was a great increase in the number of printed 
books. At the same time, even as late as 1682, 
we meet with complaints as to the scarcity of 
liooks, for the supply had apjiarently not kept 
pace with the demand. Towards the end of the 
century a complete Protestant translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by Georg Csipkes of Komom, 
who had been a student of Hebrew under Leusden 
at Utrecht. This was based on the original lan- 
guages, and finished in 1675. Owing to various 
political and religious obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it Avas not till 1715 that arrange- 
ments were made with Vitringa at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 4000 copies. A large 
number of these were burnt before delivery, by the 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

6. The 18th cent, saw a gr^t decline in the 
interest taken in the Hungarian langnage and 
literature ; but copies of the Bible were difficult 
to procure, and costly. Steps were therefore taken 
to collect funds for reprinting Karolyi’s trans- 
lation, and this was done five times at Utrecht. 
Three editions also appeared at Basle. 

7. At the beginning of the 19th cent, the British 
and Foreign Bible S^ie^ interested itself in the 
circulation of Bibles in Hungary as elsewhere, and 
for a time printed Bibles in Hungary itself, be^nse 
the introduction of Bibles was forbidden. From 
1S52 till 1867 no agents of the Society were allowed 
ill the countiy ; but Avith the accession of the em- 
l»eror Francis Joseph, in 1867, permission to circulate 
copies of the Bible was again given. In 1886, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and Avith the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text Avas undertaken, and the 
archaisms of Karolyi Avere removed without inter- 
fering Avith the general vigour of his translation. 
After many delays the iirbt part, the Hexateuch, 
appeared in 1896. A revision of Karolyi’s NT had 
jireviously been published in 1878 at Budapest. 
In the interests of Roman Catholics, a revision of 
Kaldi’s translation Avas entrusted by the archbishop 
of Erlau to his secretary Bela TdrkAnyi, who, after 
nine years’ Avork, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of Avhich was published at 
Erlau in 1862-1865, and a second edition appeared 
in 1892. Balogh in his account of the version in 
Herzog’s RE^ (iii. p. 118) sums up by saying that, 
betAveen 1541 and 1871, 78 editions of the Hun- 
garian Protestant Bible, and onl^" 8 of the Roman 
Catholic Bible, appeared. 

Liter ATTRB.— Herzog:, iii. 115 ff.; Sch wicker, Oeschiehte 
der U'ngarischen Lilteratxir; art. ‘Hon^froises VerBions’ in 
Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible. 

X. Bohemian Versions.—!. The oldest MSS of 
a Bohemian version of Scripture belong to the 14th 
century. There can be little doubt that the trans- 
lation of some parts of the Bible was made con- 
siderably earlier, possiblv as early as the 10th or 
11th century, for the Eastern Slavs had many 
Aversions by that time (see vol. iv. p. 863 f. ‘ Slavomo 
Version’), and the Western Slavs, to Avhom the 
Bohemians belong, Avould be sure to follow the 
Eastern branch before long, and certainly had a 
Slavonic liturgy very early. No MSS, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bohemian 
version of St. John’s Gospel, assigned to the 10th 
cent., are probably a forgery of Hanka. 

2. Here, as elseAvhere, the Psalter was one of the 
first books to be translated, and we have several 
early MSS of it, two of wliich are assigned to the 
14th century. These are the Wittenberg Psalter, 
edited by Gebauer, which contains a Latm Psalter 
and an interlinear Bohemian version, and the rather 
later Clementine Psalter in the University Library 
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at Pra^e. In all, four different early translations 
of the Psalter have been distin^ished byOebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, other bo<^B of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., including 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest parts 
of the NT to be translated were the parts used in 
Church services, and so it is not surprising that I 
traces of Slavonic influence should have been 
found in the Bohemian version due to the use of 
a Slavonic liturgy. The translation was no doubt | 
made from the Vulgate ; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined me text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic influences, writes : * It is | 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather ** glosser,” had also a Church 
Slavonic text before him.’ Traces of similar 
influence Vondrak also finds in the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest tra<» of Slavonic influence. 

3. Besides translations of the parts of the Gkispels 
used in Church services, complete Gospels in I 
Bohemian were also extant in the 14th century. | 
Wyclif mentions that Anne of Luxemburg, w'ife of > 
Richard n., had a Gospel tn lingua tripliei exar~ \ 
atum scilicet in lingua Bohsmica^ Tsutonica^ et i 
Latina, about the year 1380. To a slightly later 
date bdong the MSS at Dresden (c. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (e. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
theso MSS is, according to Leskien, a * conglomera- ! 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
single books of the Bible made by different persons 
at different times in different recensions.’ 

The important point is that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He *did 
almost as much for his native tongue as Luther 
for German. He corrected the trai^ation of the 
Bible, rearranged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography.* This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions. During the interval which 
separated the death of Hus in 1415 from the first 
pnnted Bohemian Bible in 1488, many re^dsions of 
the text took place, and many MSS of this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men- 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some of these are o^y copies of other MSS, w'hile 
others contain independent translations. 

4. In 1487 the first printing-press w^as established 
at Prague, and next year appeaj^ the first edition 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as 'the first 
instance on record of the application of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplication of 
the Scriptures in a living tongue.* Oh this first 
edition, with only sl^ht alterations and correc- 
tions, many later editions are based. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 1618 is interesting 
as the first work of the ' United Brethren * carried 
out by order of Lucas of Prague. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when compared with the so-call^ 'Kr^itz or 
Brothers* Bible,’ published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (157^1593). This work is described 
as ' an eternal monument of the beauty of the 
Bohemian language,* for which the United Brethren 
did BO much. The work was superintended by 
John Blahoslav, * the first profound student of the 
Bohemian language,’ who himself translated the 
NT from the Gre^ (1564). In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
part. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglott 
was used as a liasis, but previous Bohemian versions 
are also quoted. 

5. The disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620 was followed by the crushing out of 
the Bohemian nationality. * Books in the Ghekh 
language were hunted up in quarters and 
burned. The Jesuits were very active in tliese 


labours : one especially, Andrew Konias, probably 
the greatest boc^-bumer whom the world has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.’ Owing to the pro- 
scription of the national language in 1621, and the 
activi^ of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula- 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Roman Catholics led to 
the publication of the so-called 'Wenzel Bible,’ 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was need as a basis, but the 
Brothers* Bible was also used. Another Catholic 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Bible, 
was the work of Durich and Prochaska (1778-1780), 
and this in turn was again revised by Prochaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1804. In 1808 Palkovitch published a reprint of the 
text of the Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had become obsolete, and this was circulated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

LiTERATmuL — Dobrofsky, Oeaehiehte der Bdkm, £^praeihs\ 
Vondrak, DU Spwnn der aUkireksfulavUehen EvangelUnm 
dbertettung in der aUb6hmUefien Literatur; MorflU, Siavonic 
Literature I numeroiu articles in the Arehiv /Sr Slavieehe 
PhUologU [see especially Supplementband, pp. 145, 146] and 
in the Centralbitatt fur Budiothekeweeen, 18^; Leskien in 
Heraog,jRl?>iU.161ff. 

xi. Polish Versions.— 1 . The earliest specimen 
of the Polish language which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so called because it 
was discovered at the monastery of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This MS (St. Florian 
iii. 206) is trilingual, richly illuminated, in two 
columns. The versions represented are Latin, 
Polish, and German, a verse in Latin being fol- 
lowed first by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse. It is uncertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles IV., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish queen Hedwig of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date w'ould be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th century. It is asserted by 
Leciejewski that it is a copy of a much older text, 
and the version may well be referred to the 13th 
cent., to the end of w'hich Macieowski assigns a 
version of Ps 50. The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes called 
the Psalter of queen Margaret, and has been care- 
fully edited by Nehring. 

2. Another ^portant MS is the so-called Bible 
of queen Sophia, now' in the library at Saros Patak 
in Hungary. According to a 16th cent, statement 
it Avas written for Sophia, the fourth wife of 
Jagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It is perha^ copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom- 
plete, containing only the earlier books of the OT 
(according to Morfill, the whole Pentateuch ; ac- 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Ruth, 
Kings (and, according to Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 

I writing of five different scribes is traceable in the 
MS. The translation it contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with occasional reference to 
the Vulgate. 

3. Various other Polish translationB were made 
after the beginning of the 16th cent., ' the classical 
^e of Polish literature,’ as it has been called. 

' The first was a translation of the N^ the work of 
a Lutheran, Seklucyan, a competent Greek scholar, 
whose translation was ' made from the Greek, with 
the use of the Latin and other versions.’ This 
was printed at Kfinigsberg in 1551. The first 
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version of the whole Bible was published at 
Cracow ten years later. This, the * Old Cracow ’ 
Bible, was intended for Roman Catholio nse ; but 
the Pope refused to sanction it, because of the nse 
made in it of the Bohemian Bible. The next im- 
portant e^tion is the so-called Radzivil or Brest 
Bible, published at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Radzivil. 
The son of this prince, who was a Roman Catholic, 
on his father’s death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation. This version claimed 
to be based on the original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, but was regarded as Socinian in places. It 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver- 
sion was made Budny in 1570 * from Hebrew, 
(:lreek, and Latin,’ and this was reprinted, with 
certain changes, in 1572. Another Socinian trans- 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4. Another important translation made from the 
original language was that published at Dantzig 
in 1632, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and burnt 
by the Jesuits. At the beginning of the 19th 
cent the text of the Dantzig Bible was adopted 
by the Berlin Bible Society for the edition circu- 
lated by that Society. 

5. Of Catholic translations the first to be noticed 
is the Leopolita Bible, the translation of John of 
Lemberg, based on the Vulgate, and published in 
1561. But the most important of the Catholic 
versions is that made hy Jacob Wuyck, and pub- 
lished at Cracow in 1599. This was based on the 
Vulgate ; but use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of previously existing 
Polish translationa It was sanctioned by Pope 
Clement Vlil., and has been often reprint^ At 
the beginning of the 19th cent, the text of this 
edition was used by the St Petersburg Bible 
Society in 1813, and it has since been reprinted 
and widely circ^ated. 

LrnntATTTRK.~Heraog, RE^ iii. 166 ff.; numerous articles 
in the Arehiv fur Siaviaoht PhHologi$; Morfill, ^Stovonto 
Literature. 

xii. Russian Versions.— The early history of 
the Bible in Russia is dealt with, in regard to its 
origin, and the MSS in which the version is pre- 
served, in vol. iv. p. 863 f. In the present article 
the history may be taken up with the first edition 
of the Bible, and continued to the present day. 

1. The first Russian book was an Apostol (the 
name given to the MS or volume which con- 
tained the Acts, Cath. Epp., and St. Paul’s 
Epistles), printed at Moscow in 1564. The inno- 
vation of printing was not well received, and the 
printers, Theodorof and Mstislavetz, had to flee 
from Moscow into Lithuania. Here editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1574), and, finally 
(1581), of the whole Bible appeared. 

This last is the famous Ostrog Bible, so called from 
the place at which it was printed, the first complete 
printed Bible in Slavonic. For this work, brought 
out under the auspices of Constantine, prince of 
Ostrog, various MSS of the Slavonic were used ; 
the Slavonic text was compared with the Greek, 
and sometimes with the Latin ; modem ex^iressions 
were substituted for those which were oteolete, 
and therefore often unintelligible ; and errors were 
corrected. Another work — ^the Bible of Skorina, 
(Prague, 1517-1525) — emphasized the growing need 
of a translation into the ordinary language of the 
time, and a few years later Gregorys version of 
the Gospels (155^1561) marks the first definite 
beginning of a translation into Russian, as dis- 
tinguish^ from Old Slavonic. The printing-press 
was re-established at Moscow by Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-1584), but the prejudice a^^ainst introducing 
corrections caused the perpetuatum of the mistakes 


found in the Slavonic MSS. At last the agitation 
for, at any rate, necessa^ reforms became powerful 
enough to be effectual in this agitation the famous 
Nieon, who became patriarch of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scholars were summoned 
to Moscow, and in 1653 Greek MSS were brought 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginnmg 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the unrevised books. In face of the opposition, 
progress was slow, and it was not till 1674 that a 
revision of the Slavonic Bible according to the 
Greek text was ordered, and begun under the 
superintendence of Epiphanius Slavenetzld. In 
1683 a translation of the Psalter into Russian by 
Pheersof appeared. 

2. The age of Peter the Great marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things. He 
revised the alphabet, removing some letters and 
introducing tbe character with which the reader of 
modem Russian is familiar, but the Old Slavonic 
remained in use for ecclesiastical puiposes. In 
1712 a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of this revised edition 
was delayed by his d^th. His successor, Catherine, 
continue the sup^rt given by her predecessor ; 
but it was not till Eli^beth’s reign that anything 
eflective was done, owing to the persistent opposi- 
tion to the work of revision. In 1744 Elizabeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
finally in 1751 appeared the so-called Bible of 
Elizabeth. With very few changes this is the 
Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
time, the text of the second edition of Elizabeth’s 
Bible (1756) being the one adopted. 

3. The reign of .^exander 1. (1801-1825) marks 
the next event of importance in connexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society. This was in the first instance 
due to the energy of John Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
the warm support of the emperor the first dep6t 
of the Russian Bible Society was opened at 
St. Petersburg in 1813. In 1818 the first edition 
of the Gospms in Slavonic and Russian was 
printed, in 1822 an edition of the NT followed, 
and a beginning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearing in the same year. But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived. It met with 
opposition from rationalists on the one hand and 
conservative Bible students on the other, and fell 
into disfavour also with the emperor on the sug- 
gestion that there was about it somewhat of the 
nature of a secret political society. It 1824 the 
work of translation was discontinued, and the 
existing copies burnt ; and two years later the 
Society was finally dissolved by the emperor 
Nicholas, after having during its short existence 
translated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
languages, and circulated nearly a million copies 
of the Bible or some parts of it in twenty -six 
difierent languages or dialects. 

4. But the demand for Russian Bibles continued 
to he keenly felt ; and Philaret, the famous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without much suc- 
cess, to prosecute the work of translation. The 
first attempt to translate the OT from the Hebrew 
original into Russian was made by Pavski, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg; but this work was not for general use. 
Sinmar work was being done by Macarius, and 
his translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
with a representation as to the urgent ne^ of 
completing the Russian translation. At last the 
Synod was moved to action, and in 18(M the 
translation of the Gospels appeared, followed, in 
1862, by the Acts, Epistles, and Apo^ly^. The 
first part of the OT to be publishea was the Penta- 
teuch in 1868, but the whole work was only com- 
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pleted in 1875, nearly twenty years after the 
passing of the original resolution of the Synod in 
1857. This was tlie first translation approved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ordina^ use. 
A translation of the OT made from the Hebrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London, 1875) was not allow’ed to circu- 
late, out tlie same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by the Synod, and to circu- 
late it without the Apociy^pha of tlie Greek and 
Latin Bibles traneJated by tlie Synod. 

LmRATURE.— This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener’s IntrodueHon^ ii. 157 ff.; art. by the present writer 
in the Church Quarterly Heview, Octolier 18d5 Tfrom whicli the 
above facts are summarized], and the Literature there referred 
to ; Nestle, (Trtextt etc., 211 ff. ; Kean, The Bible in Jiueeia. 

xiii. Modern Greek Versions. —1 . The earliest 
translation into modem Greek dates from 1547, 
when the Pentateuch, the live ‘Rolls,’ and the 
other parts of the OT read in the Jewish services 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns which contained 
the Spanish, modern Greek, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All three columns were printed in 
Hebrew characters ; but the edition had no wide- 
spread circulation, and had a literary rather than 
a religions value. 

2. The first really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made by ]\Iaximus Gallipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva in 1038 at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an introductory preface by Cyril Luear, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had studied at 
Geneva. This translation, in the Greek of the 
17th cent., follows closely the original text; and 
of the edition of 1500 copies many were by per- 
mission distributed in the East. 

3. The translation of Maximus was reprinted in 
1703 in London at the expense of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gosiiel, after having been re- 
vised by Seraphim ; and after further correction by 
Anastasius and Kollettis an edition w'as published 
at Halle in 1710 at the queen of Prussia’s expense. 

In Greece the favourable reception originally 
given to Maximus’ work was modified later, on the 
ground that it w'as made in a dialect, and there- 
fore not generally intelligible. The real under- 
lying ground of opposition was distrust of Pro- 
te.stant influence. Whatever the cause, the cir- 
culation of Seraphim’s w’ork >vas forbidden by the 
patriarch Gabriel, as that of Maximus had been 
earlier. 

The influence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at the beginning of the 19th cent, made 
the matter of a modern Greek version again 
prominent. In 1810 Maximus’ translation of the 
New Testament was reprinted, and several editions 
were circulated before 1830, the necessary per- 
mission having been obtained from the patriarch 
Cyril in 1814. 

4. But the need of revision was recognized, and 
accordingly in 1819 the archimandrite Hilarion 
was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the revision bein^ undertaken by the 
learnt archbishop Constantins of Sinai. Cer- 
tain difficulties arose as to the inclusion of the 
OT Apocrypha, for Hilarion’s version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint. Ulti- 
mately it was decided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the translation of the Old 
Testament should be made from the Hebrew, and 
the headquarters of the work were established at 
Corfu. Here two English scholars, with a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and with the help of other 
scholars, including two learned Greelb, Bam bos 
and Tipaldo, began the work, using not only the 
Hebrew, but the French translation of Martin, 
the Italian of Diodati, the Septuagint, Vulgate, 


and other versions. Parts of the Old Testament 
(e.ff. the Psalms) were printed and circulated as 
they were finished, and by 1836 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarion was also revised by Bam has, 
and an edition appeared in 1848. This ‘revision 
is considered so correct and idiomatic that it has 
now completely superseded that of Hilarion.’ 

As once before, so again, a reaction set in against 
Western influences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spite 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tinued to print translations into modem Greek. 

Literathre.— L esrrand, Bihliofjraphie Hell&nique^ 188.V1S!)6; 
Ba^r^tor, Bible of Ecery Land ; Ni'sile, Criexit etc. p. 17811. ; 
Bible Society Iteporter tor Jtxn. and Ma}' 1902. 

Ll. J. M. Bebb. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPRLS.- 

i. Definition. 

ii. Orii^in. 

iii. Value. 

iv. Ue<>eption and influenoo. 

v. Classiflcution. 

Literature. 

i Definition. —The history of the word ‘Apo- 
crypha ’ ac'counts for its various uses, and its ety- 
mology explains its diverse meanings (see art. 
Apocrypha in vol. i. p. 112). * AiM»cryphal ’ was 
a title of honour when it was amilied to writings 
which were hidden on account oi the unii^ue value 
of their contents ; their secret doctrines imparted 
to them a siiecial authority {auctoritas aecreta). 
But * apocryphal ’ was a term of reproacth when it 
was applied to writings which were hidden on 
account of the heterodoxy of their contents ; their 
iieretical teaching rendered them specially harm- 
ful. An approximation of the two opjiosite senses 
of ‘ apocrj’ptial ’ may, how'ever, be traced ; for the 
secrecy which was originally a claim to peculiar 
regard soon became a mark* of inferiority, owing 
to the suspicion which rests on books of hidilen 
origin. From these diflerences in the ajtplication 
of the word it is not ditticult to understiind how it 
came to pass that Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, c.< 7 ., by Gnostic sects, were condemned 
by the Christian Church and declared to be un- 
worthy of a place in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that for some of them AjMistolic authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not difficult to understand how 
Gospels, which were not condemned for tlieir false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their inferiority to the writings of the four Evan- 
gelists. Hence ‘apocryphal,^ which in the early 
Fathers means heretical, acquired the sense of wa- 
canonical, which it now most frequently bears. 

Under the heading of ‘Apocryphal Gospels* it 
is customary to include all extra-canonical writings 
which claim to be Go.spels, whether they are rivjus 
of or supplements to the canonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ- 
ings of the four Evangel i-sts, whether the tradition 
they embody has the appearance of being authen- 
tic or is manifestly fictitious. But when the term 
‘apocryphal’ has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally ascribed, 
for he applies it to those Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Hebrew Canon {Prologue Galeatus : ‘ Quidquid 
extra hos est, inter diriKpvtpa esse poneiidum’). 
Never the! es.s, Jerome held that some of the OT 
apocryphal books might be read ‘ for the edifica- 

* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text was printed in parallel columns with the modem Greek 
version. But in 1901 ecclesiastical and patriotic prejudices were 
roused by a modem version or 'paraphrase,’ circulated at the 
expense of queen Olga, and, in consequence, the circulation of 
any Greek version except the ancient Greek text has been de- 
nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government. 
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tion of the people, not for confirming the authority 
of Church dogmas ’ (Pro/, to Books of Solomon ) ; 
his description of these non-canonical books as 
apocryphal does not therefore implv that he 
condemned them as false and worthless. This 
must be borne in mind when ‘ apocryphal ’ is de- 
fined as uncanonical in its application to Gospels. 
Apocryphal Gospels are uncanonical Gospels ; but 
all uncanonical Gk>spel8 are not necessarily apo- 
cryphal in the bad meaning which adheres to 
the word. A Gospd may be neither spurious nor 
heretical, though it is apocryphal; it may be 
based upon a genuine traoition, though it is un- 
canonic^. 

ii. Origin. — The resemblances and the varia- 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra- 
dition which gradually became as stereotyped as 
though it hiM been written, or documentary 
sources modified by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of truth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of tlie 
Gospels. Those who adopt the documentary hypo- 
thesis allow for the influence of traditions current 
in the Church, though not committed to writing. 
The problem presented by the apocryphal Gospels 
is to determine how far their additions to the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists are derived from au- 
thentic sources, also to decide how far the fictitious 
accretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendencies of the respective writers. Tlie 
external evidence for the existence of an apoci^hal 
Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin. 
But no pre- judgment of the issue in any particular 
case is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations which must guide every such in- 
quiry, The author of Supernatural lid ion thinks 
that ‘apologetic critics^ are prejudiced by ‘can- 
onical ^aniour ’ ; but there may be an unreason- 
able bias against as well as a reasonabl^resuinp- 
tion in favour of the canonical Gospels. The rever- 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a significant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state- 
ment that they w'ere ‘more fortunate’ than the 
(lospels which w^ere never included in the Canon of 
Scripture {The Gospel according to Peter, p. 132). 
The claim of an uncanonical (^spel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on a priori grounds, nor can it be 
admitted without the most thorough investigation. 
The author may have derived the narratives of 
unrecorded incidents in the life of Jesus, or the 
rejiorts of His unwritten sayings, from sources 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
‘many other things’ (Jn 21^) than those which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel many had ‘taken in hand 
to draw up’ similar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk V). Moreover, the manufacture of fanciful 
traditions is not always to be ascribed to the zeal 
of heretics, but sometimes to an eager desire to 
satisfy — without critical discrimination between 
the nucleus of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction— curiosity in regard to those periods in our 
Lord’s life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing. Pseudo-Matthew had persuaded himself 
that the motive which impelled him to write was 
love for Christ {Liber de infantia Marks: ^amor 
ergo Chrkti est, cui satisfecimus*). But before any 
apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an earlier 
and purer form of the Evangelic tradition it must 
be examined in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (cf. Epiph. Beer, 
xxvi. 8, 12) published fictitious and pseudepigraphio 
works to support their peculiar tenets, claiming 
that their w'orks imparted knowledge, secretly 


handed down to them, of the things hidden by 
Jesus from the multitude to whom He spoke in 
riddles which none but His most favoured disciples 
understood. Origen [c. 240) says : ‘ There are some 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
with violence their own body, for they falsify and 
alter the text of the Gospeis three or four miies, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances ’ 
{contra Celsum, U. 27. oee Hamack, Chron. L 50U). 

The variations in the texts of such aj>ocryphal 
Gospels as are extant in different recensions can- 
not, in the judgment of Tischendorf, be explained 
as unintention^ alterations ; often the sense of a 
passage is completely altered, these Gh>spels being 
treat^ with a freedom which is inconceivable on 
the supposition that they Avere held in as high 
esteem as the canonical Gospels {de Ew. Apocr, 
origine et usu, p. 121 ; ‘ Fraudis apocrypha {evan- 
gelia) convincuntur ex mira qua laborunt textus 
ambiguitate, a qua immsnsum canonica differiint, 
quamquam et %psa hand exigua lectionum varie- 
tate premuntur ^). The authors of the apocryphal 
Gospels, whether they were influenced by dogmatic 
motives or by a desire to satisfy curiosity, adopted, 
as Hofmann points out, similar meth(ms of com- 
position. In both classes of writings there are 
some stories which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which a causa media may be dis- 
covered. Sometimes elaborate narratives are de- 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometimes a slavishly literal fulfilment i 
of an OT prophecy is recorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as working marvels closely 
re«iembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(Herzog, PRE^ i. (iJo). 

iii. Valcje. — The revival of interest in the 
ajiocrvphal writings of the NT is due partly to 
the discovery of new documents, and partly to 
tlie attraction exerted upon the mind.s of many 
scholars by the fascinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gospels. Amongst 
the questions ' u)K>n which light is sought are the 
following; Ho these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additional knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus ? In this respect it is generally 
agreed that their value is slight. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels ? 

In this respect tlteir value differs greatlv : until 
more complete and more accurate texts of some of 
these Gospels are accessible it is impossible to ex- 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the canonical Gospels. It may, how- 
ever, be said that the theory’' of a common oral 
tradition deserves more careful consideration than 
it has received from some modem critics, whose 
arguments are valid only on the assumption that 
priority to the canonical Gospels and direct depend- 
ence on them are the only possible ^tematives. ^ 

The apocryphal Gospels contain information 
which is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the Jews in early 
Christian times. It is true that their statements 
are sometimes in flagrant contradiction to history ; 
but it is, as a rule, not diflicult to discover the 
dogmatic bias which led to a perversion of the 
facts. When no such motive is discernible, and 
the details given Wolate neither psychological nor 
historical probability, the writers source may be 
an authentic tradition. For example, the setting 
of some of the fabulous stories of our Lord’s child- 
hood has an interest for the antiquarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite incredible. 

It is also probable that, in the near future, these 
Glospels wUl prove of even greater value to his- 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, — the period when heretioaJ ten- 


i 
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dencies appeared within the Choroh, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this question there has been 
on the one side a tendency to forget that in the 
4th cent, opinions might be regarded as heterodox 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd cent. ; but 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
claim the sanction of the early Church for later 
forms of asceticism and Gnosticism, on the in- 
sufficient CTound that some of these (^pels which 
originatea in heretical circles foimd some favour 
amongst Christians. Von Dobschutz, who has 
studi^ these writings from this point of view, 
has called attention to facts whicn have an im- 
portant bearing on the discussion, as, e.^., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who claimed to belong to 
the Christian Church, and sought to propagate 
their peculiar views within its TOrders, aid not of 
their own accord leave the Church, — ^it was the 
Church that excluded them ; also tiiat the Docetic 
type of Christianity current in Egypt at the end 
of the 1st and at the beginning of the 2nd cent, 
was at a very early date discredited as heretical, 
though it long continued to dominate Christian 
thought as expressed in Christian art {Theol. Lit,» 
Zeitung, 1903, No. 12). 

In this article the contents of the various apo- 
cryphal Gospels are given, sometimes in full, out 
always in sufficient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. This course has been taken 
m the l^lief that first-hand acquaintance with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
value of the canonical Gospels, and furnishes the 
most conclusive refutation of the theories 'which 
seek to lift these extravagant stories to the same 
level as the narratives of the four Evangelists. To 
pass from the NT to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so far as they embody independent traditions, in- 
volves a complete change of psychological climate. 
The wisdom of Westcott’s words is confirmed bjr 
recent research : ‘ The completeness of the anti- 
thesis which these spurious stories offer to the 
Divine record appears at once — if w’e may be allowed 
for a moment to compare light with darlmess — ^in 
relation to the treatment of the three great ele- 
ments of the Gospel history — Miracles, Parables, 
and Prophecy, the lessons of power, of nature, and 
of providence. In the apocryphal miracles we find 
no worthy conception of the laws of providential 
interference ; they are wrought to supply personal 
wants, or to gratify private feelings, and often 
are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any 
spiritual element in their working, . . , The apo- 
cryphal Gki^ls are also entirely without parables ; 
they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
between nature and man — between corruption 
and sin — ^which are so frequently declared in the 
Synoptic Gosj^els. ... Yet more, they do not 
recognize the office of Prophecy. Histoiy in them 
becomes a mere collection of traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the fulfilment of the past nor 
as the ty]^ of the future ’ {Introd, to Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D). 

iv. Reception and inflxtence. — In tracing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their recep- 
tion by any s^tion of the Church as canonical or 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent, four 
Gospels, and only four, were recognized. There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereiSter be manifest, 
that most of the apocryphal €k>spels have always 
been condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and early circulation 
amongst Christians in the East : for example, the 
Protevangelium of James was read in churches in 
the 4th cent., and was translated into the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic languages. Details of such 
usage will be given in the notes on the several 


Gospels; but in general it may be said that thc^e 
writings 'were condemned by tne Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, when a sufficient period of 
time had elapsed for their origin to be forgotten. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom (e. 600) is said to have made 
use of the apocryphal GhisMls of the Childhood 
of Jesus, and from the lOtn cent, onwards they 
formed the material for legendaiy pc^ms and 
miracle-plays, whilst some of their traditions were 
embodied in paintings and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 968), a Saxon nun, is based on the fictitious 
accounts given in these Gkispels of the perpetual 
virgmity of Mary. Vincent of Beauvais, a Do- 
minican, did much to popularize these apocry- 
phal stories by including many of them in his 
Speculum Mnjus (c. 1250) ; the third part of this 
work, the Speculum HistoricUe, contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo- Matthew, and 
several from the Gospel of tne Nativity of Mary. 
In the 14th cent, the Speculum Historiale was 
translated into French and other Euro^^n lan- 
guages. In his Speculum Sanctorum de Voragine 
(d. 1208) made use of almost the whole of the 
Gkispel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This work, better known as the Leqendfx Aurea, 
and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent were 
amongst the earliest printed books in the 15th’ 
cent.; th^ are the chief sources from which many 
popular Roman Catholic compilations of these 
stories are derived. Yet Vincent put the Gof pels 
he made use of into the catcgoiy of ‘doubtful* 
writings; and amongst Roman Catholic divines 
who have denounced them as unauthoritative, 
Tappenhom mentions Alcuin (d. 804), St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (d. 1153), and Thomas Aquinas 
(d. 1274). As recently as 1884, Pope Leo xm. 
reaffirmed the judgment of the learned Pope 
Benedict XIV., which declares the Protevangelium 
of James and other works on the Natmty of Mary 
to be ‘impure sources of tradition’ (de Festts 
B,M, K. lib. ii. cap. 9 : * Cum plures srribere 
voluerint, ex turhidis fontihus, quee tradiderunt, 
hausisse videntur'), TapiMjnhorn, whose work is 
published with episcopal authority, laments that 
these fictions arc often accepted as embodying 
‘ancient and pious traditions.’ ‘The veil which 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospels has draivn over the 
birth and early life of the Mother of God, we 
ought not to try to remove by means of untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal narratives’ (Ausserhiblische 
NuxhrvMen, p. 18 f.). 

Some of the fables of these Gospels are found in 
the ^oran, as, e.^., the vow of Mary’s mother to 
consecrate her virgin daughter to the temple- 
service, the feeding of Mary by an angel, the use 
of rods to discover by lot a guardian for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out of clay, etc. Kessfius, the famous commen- 
tator on the ^oran, refers in his notes to more 
of these stories (cf. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apocr, 
Gospels in ‘ Texts and Studies,’ IV. ii. ; 1896). 

V. Classification. — There is an article on the 
Gospel of Nicodemos in vol. iii. p. 544 If., and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. Luke 
(Gospel of), ib. p. 168 f. Separate articles on the 
Gospel ACCOBDiNO to the Hebrews (see above, 

6 33811'.), and on the Gk>spel of Tatian (see art. 

iatessaron, below, p. 45111'.), appear in the 
present volume. In the present artide the most 
important of the apocrypnal Gospels, other than 
those above mentioned, will be treated in the 
following order : — 

A. Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) which, in 
the opinion of some critics, embody an early tradi- 
tion, and rival the canonical Gospels. In regard 
to the date, character, and tendencies of thes«* 
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Gospels there has, however, been much contro- 
versy ; they are known as— 

1. Ooipel Moording to the EgyptSaaa 
S. Gospel aooording to Peter. 

8. FeyOm Gospel Fragment 

B. Gos^s which daim to fill np the gaps in 
our knovaedge of the parents of Jesus, or of His 
infancy and ^ildhood, viz. — 

L ftoterangelium of Junes, including the 
Latin recensions known as— 

J Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 

Gospel of &e Nativity of Maiy. 

EUicording to Thomas. 

Gospel of the Childhood. 

4 . Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter. 

6. The Departure of Mary {TPrantitua Maria). 

C. Gospels whose heretical origin is universally 
acknowledged, viz.— 

1. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 

2. Gospel according to Philip. 

8. Gospel according to Matthias. 

4 . Goi^iel according to Baades. 

D. Gospels of which almost nothing is known ex- 
ce})t tiieir name. These will ^ mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 

Literaturk. — I n 1552 Bibliander’s edition of the 'Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi ’ appeared ; this work is also tlic only Gospel 
in the earliest collection of NT Apocr 3 ‘pha: Apocrj/pha^ n.e. 
narratvmc» de Christo^ Maria^ Joseph^ eogruAume et jainHia 
Chrigtit extra Bibliat etc., 1564, added by M. Neander Soravi- 
ensis to his CaUehegig Mart, Lutfieri parva. Fabridus 
published the first critical editi<Mi in 1703 : Codex apoeryphuB 
NT\ this work is the basis of Jones* A Hew and FtUl Method 
of gettliny the Canonieal Aathorily qf the A'T, and of Birch's 
Auctarium cod. apoer. NT Fabrieiani. In 1832 Thilo’s Codsir 
Apocrypinie NT appeared with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis ot Borbei^s BMiothek der NT Apokryphent 
and of Brunet's Lee ivanffUea apocryphee. A new impetus to 
the study of these writings was imported by the publication of 
the results of Tischendorfs leanied researches: Emiiyelia 
A piterypha. 1853, 2nd ed. 1876 ; this standard edition was pre- 
ceded by Tischendorf’s prize essay : de Evang. Apocr. oriyine 
et Ibol ; in the same author’s Wann warden uneere 
Ertniyelien oer/asstf there is a chapter on ‘Apocr. Uteratur.* 
Hilgeuf eld’s NT extra canonem receptum, 4th eo. 1884, oontmoo* 
in the section entitled ‘Ldbrorum Deperditorum Fragmenta,' 
learned notes on some of these Gospela 
In recent years elaborate investigations of the apocryphal 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to all students are 
those found in Homack's AltehrigtUche Litteraturyeschichte 
and Zahn’s Geschichte deg NT Kanone. Boltzmann’s Ein- 
leitung in doe N2\ 3rd ed. 1892, contains an appendix on the 
* NT Apocrj'pha.’ Admirable introductions to these Gospels, 
with complete translations of their contents, are given in Die 
Apokryphen dee Heuen Teetamente — a comprehensive work 
shortly to be published under the editorship of Dr. Hennecke, 
who, with Prof. A. Meyer, has contributed the greater part of 
the section on the apocrj'phal Gospels. 

Preuschen's Antiieyomena : Die Reete der aueserkanonieehen 
Evanyelien and urchrietlichen Ueberliqferungen, presents a 
critically edited text of the extant f^^^nents ox these WTitinga. 
The Syriac Versions are brought within the student's reach ^ 
Wright’s CorUrUtutione to the Apocryphal Literature qf the NT, 
and his articles in the Journal qf Sacred Literature, 1865 ; the 
Coptic Versioni by Forbes Robinson’s Coptic Apocryphal 
Goepels. 

Other works are : Hofmann, Lehen Jecu nodt den Apokry- 
nhcti, 1851 ; Klcuker, Ueber die Apokryphen deg NTs ; Tappe- 
horn, AusgerbibUgohe Naehrichten (a Roman Catholic work) ; 
Pons, Iteahcrehes gur Us apoeryphes dunouoeau Tegt, ; Nicholas, 
Etudes sur les Svangiles Apoeryphes; Variot, Les ivangiles 
aooeryphes (a Roman Catholic work) ; Barnes, Canonieal and 
UneanonieaX Chepels ; Baring-Gould, i^st and Hostile Gospels ; 
Elllicott, ‘On the Apocr. Gospels* in Cambridge Essays, 1856; 
Krtiger, ‘The Apocr. Gospels’ inQillett’s translation of Early 
Christian Literature ; Cnittwell, * Early Apocr. Literature ’ in 
A Literary History qf Early CArwftamty ; Westoott, ‘On some 
of the Apocryphal Gospels^ in Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D; Salmon, ‘Apocryphal and Heretical 
Gospels’ in Introduction to the NT, leot xi. : Orr, NT Avocry- 
phai Writings, with brief uid sbholarly notes — a volume of the 
‘Temple Bible’: Hone’s ‘catchpenny^ Apoer. New I'estament 
is sufficiently described by Orr as ' cntica% worthless.’ Excel- 
lent English translations are given in Walker’s Apocryphal 
Gosp^, Acts and Revelations (Ante-Nioene Christian Library) ; 
voL ix., an extra volume of the aeries, contains ‘ the Gospel of 
Peter.’ 

Important and lengthy articles on tiiese Gospels are contri- 
buted by Uofinanii to voL L of PRE*-. by Lipsius to voL iL of 
the Diet, of Christ, Biography; shorter articles by James to 
voL i of the Eneyel. Bimica, and by Charles to voi. xxv. of the 
BncycL Britannioa, Hofmann’s article has the most complete 
Bibliography. 


A. 1. Egyptians, Gospel according to 

THE,-- 

i. Meaning of the title. 

tt. Evidence of existence. 

1. Clement of Alexandria. 

2. Origen (Jerome, Ambrose^ 

8. iiippolytuB and Epiphanius. 

4 . The so-called Second Epistle of Cfiement 

of Rome. 

5. Hypothetical sources. 

iii. Contents 

iv. Origin and character. Place and data 

Literature. 

1. Meaning op the title.— In the title which 
Clement of Alexandria first applies to this Gospel 
— rb gar AlywcrLovs eiayyIKiOP — the preposition 
Kurd cannot have the same meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gospels, where it 
is used with a proper name^ in the singular. ^ The 
reference is not to authorship, but to the regiom in 
which the GUwpel found acceptance, or to the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, i,e, the Coptic 
language ; Clement of Alexandria a notes from it, 
but there is no evidence either that he made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptic during 
his residence in Egypt. On account of the resem- 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, HarnsLck (CAronologtie, L 612 f.) 
suggests that one Gh>spel circulated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Egypt, and the other 
Gospel amongst the Christians who were native! 
of Egypt ; it is also a possible inference that the 
Gospel was not called kuO* "EXkrfvas, because Chris- 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Egypt. But there is insufficient foundation for 
Hamack’s argument, when he maintains that the 
title — the Gospel of the Egyptians, or the Egyptian 
Gospel — signifies that this was the only Gospel 
known to these Egyptian Christians. ‘ If, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, etc., had been read with equal or even 
higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Gospel as the Gospel 
of the Egj’ptians.* Hamack's conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name 'was given to 
tlie Gospel by Egyptian writers, i,e, by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen ; he acknowledges that 
if non-Egj’ptian Fathers had thus described this 
Gospel, ‘ we might, nay we must, have believed that 
because the Gospel came from Egypt it was called 
the Egyptian Gospel, just as the Palestinian Gospel 
was called rb evoYY^^^ov kuB^ 'E/3patow, or "E^pougbp, 
or ’Ioi;5aiK6v.* But although Origen w^ a native 
of Alexandria, Clement was an Athenian. Zahn 
{Gcu'hichte, ii. 630) can find no intimation in the 
WTitings of Clement and Origen that they regaled 
themselves as Xiyvimoi ; his e^lanation of the title, 
therefore, is that whilst the Church at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-cononical 
Go.spel had considerable popularityin the provinces 
of Eg vpt during the 2ud century. This conclusion is 
a probable inference trom the scanty facts ; more- 
over, it is in accord with the history of the Church 
in Egypt during tlie 3rd and 4th cents., when th^ 
provincial Churches diverged in their theology 
from the teaching of the Alexandrian Fathers. 

ii. Evidence of existence.— 1. The Gospd 
according to the Egyptians is first mentioned 
(175-200) by Clement of Alexandra, After quot- 
ing a passage which Julius Cassianus (c. 170) 
ascribes to * the Lord,’ Clement adds : * We liave 
not this saying in the four Gk>spel8 that have been 
handed down to us, but in the Gospel near* A 17 ut- 
riovt {Strom, iii. 13, 92). The Gospel is not described 
as a heretical "writing, but it is regarded as out- 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (rois 
napabedofUpois iyiip ,'4TTapffip €i>ayy eXiott), 

2. Origen in his Commentary on Lk (c. 220) 
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gives the nnknown authors of rh kot klyvirrlovt 
^itayyikiov the first place in his list of those who 

* took in hand to draw np a narrative of Gospel 
occnrrenoes.’ With these writers who took the 
matter in hand he contrasts the four Evangel^ts 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 

aylov KivoOfiepos TvevfjMTos), Latin translations 
of Origen’s notes on this passage are given by 
Jerome and by Ambrose ; both place the Gospel in 
the class of lieretical writings. Jerome’s words 
are: * Ecclesia quatuor h/ihet evangelia, hfcreses 
plurima, e quibus quoddam scribitur “ secundum 
JBgyptios,** ^ (Cf. 2ahn, Geschichte^ ii. 625). After 
naming other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 

* et cUui plura legimus ’ : these words are not in 
the extant Greek text ; but as it bears elsewhere 
signs of abbreviation, and as Ambrose in his in- 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a conect rendering of 
Origen’s u ords. Hamack and Zahn conclude that 
Origen had this Gospel in his hands ; hence we 
nia 3 % with some degree of confidence, accept his 
judgment as to the character of a work which he 
had himself read. 

3. This Gospel was known by name to two other 
authors. Hippolytus (155-^5) quotes from a 
Naassene work a passage which treats of the 
constitution of the human soul, and says {Philos. 
V. 7) that this Gnostic sect found support for their 
fantastic theories ip ry imypa<po/Aip<fi Kar Aiyvtrrlovs 
ebayycXlffi. Of the Naassenes little is known. 
Lightfoot {Biblical Essays, 1893, pp. 408, 411-418) 
sought t<^rove that the irepoBidacrKaXoDprcs of the 
Pastoral ^istles closely resembled them ; but Hof- 
mann, B. Weiss, and Hort {Judaistic Christianity, 
1894, pp. 130-146) have shown that this view does 
not meet the requirements of strict exegesis. The 
Naassenes were not Jewish legalists, but Gnostics 
‘in whose syncretistic system there were Jewish 
elements’ (cf. Zahn, EinUitung, i. 476). — Epi- 
phanius (377) states that the Sabellians appealed 
to this Gospel in support of their doctrine ; he does 
not give a ouotation from it, but says that it 
represents ‘the Saviour’ as teaching His disciples 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
the same {rdv aMp etpai Traripa, rbp airrov elpai v 16 p, 
rbp aMp cIpoi dyiop TPev/xa) ; he also asserts that 
the heresy was derived from apocryphal sources, 
especially from ‘the Egyptian Grospel’ {ii dro- 
KpbtfHap TtPujp, fid\i<rra d-rb roG KaXovpdpov AlyvwTlov 
ebayyeXlov). The slight change in the title (Aiyihr- 
rtop ebay^Xiop) renders still more probable the 
view taken above of its meaning ; Epiphanius 
{ffeer. xxx. 13) also speaks of a Hebrew Gospel 
(EfipcuKbp), and the natural explanation yields good 
sense in both cases : the Gospels would fitly be so 
described Avhich were used respectively by the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews. 

4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement of 
Rome. — Of writings which are supposed to con- 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the ‘Ancient 
Homily,’ which from the 6th cent, was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Home to the 
Corinthians (130-140). Pseudo-Clement — unlike 
the genuine Clement, whose Scripture references 
are umost exclusively to the OT — makes many 
allusions to the Evangelic history, using lioth the 
canonical Gospels and apocryphal narratives. In 
one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gos^l according to the Egyptians : ‘ For the Lord 
Himself, being asked by a certain person when 
His kin^om would come, said, When the two shall 
be one, and the outMe as the inside, and the male 
with the female neither male nor female ’ (2 Clem, j 
xii.). Lightfoot concludes {A post. Fathers, pt. i. j 
vol. ii. p. 238) that ‘ our pseudo - Clement would I 
seem to have employed this apocryphal Gos|>el as I 


a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord.* 
HarnacK is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement | 
there are differences as well as agreements in the 
two forms in which the saying is quoted (of. iii. 
below). The two versions may therefore be derived 
from a common source, either oral or written, the 
purer form of the saying being found in pseudo* 
Clement. Zahn and Kesch oppose the identifica- 
tion of the source as strongly as Hilgenfeld and 
Harnack assert it ; Harnack assigns three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel {Chron. 
L 618). Ropes says that it is impossible to express 
a confident opinion {Die Spruche Jesu, pp. 132, 
146). 

5. In recent criticism there has l>een manifested 
a tendency to refer back to this Gospel sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of events found in other 
fragmentary sources. Hamack favours the tlieory 
that the Logia in the Oxyrhynchus Fragment were 
taken from’ this Gospel (cf. Expositor, 5th series, 
vi. 411) ; Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that ‘they may well have had their 
birth in proximity to it* {Crit. Rev. viii. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says : ‘ I am not at present 
prei>ared to say that the newly discovered sayings 
are excerpts from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. I must content myself with the state- 
ment that such a view is not improbable’ {Ea> 
positor, 5th series, vi. 421). It is a mere conjecture 
that the Faydm Fragment (Mk 14““**® abbreviated, 
with omitted) is an extract from this GospeL 
Harnack {Chron. i. 590) suggests the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews as an alternative source, 
whilst Zahn regards the verses as t lie fragment of 
a homily {Gcschichte, ii. 789 f.). Vol ter {Petrus- 
cvangeltum Oder ACgypteremngdium ?) holds that 
the (^iospel of Peter is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to acknowledge 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convince scholars who have made a special 
study of the Gospel of Peter (cf. Crit. Rev. v, 2U9). 
Other conjectures, as, e.q., that this Gospel is re- 
lated to the Didachc and to Tatian’s Diate-ssaron, 
are mentioned by Hamack, but he does not deem 
it needful to discuss them. On the general ques- 
tion, it may be said that it is hazardous to treat 
one Gospel, whether canonical or apocryphal, as 
dependent on another, because similar reports of 
our Lord’s words or deeds are found in both ; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
on a common source, oral or written. 

iii. CoXTENTS. — The passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria are taken from 
the discourse of Jesus with Salome. (For the 
Greek text, see Harnack, Geschirhte. i. 13 ; Preus- 
chen, Antilegomena, p. 2f.). To Salome’s ques- 
tion, ‘How long shall Heath reign?’ Jesus re- 
plies, ‘ So long as ye women give birth ; for I 
came to destroy the works of the female.’ Salome 
says, ‘Then should I have done well, if I had 
borne no children ? ’ and the Lord makes answer, 
‘Eat every herb, but the bitter one eat not.’ 
[Salome’s words are KaXQs oGp iirolriaa ph rcKOjaa ; 
Lightfoot proposes ‘an easy cliange of reading* 
{dp ivoLriffa) to avoid the contradiction to the can- 
onical narratives implied in the rendering ‘then 
I did well that I bare not.’ But, as Zahn points 
out, this rendering would require od in place of 
Ad) ; all ditticulty is removed by adopting llarnack’s 
note of interrogation]. To a further question of 
Salome, ‘ When shall these things be known ? * the 
Lord replies, ‘ When ye tread underfoot the gar- 
ment of shame, and wken the two become one, 
and the male with the female neither male nor 
female.’ (Cf. ii. 4 a1x>ve for pseudo - Clemenf ’s 
version of this saying). 

Another extract from this Gospel is given by 
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Hippolytns in his refutation of the Naassene 
heresy (Philos, v. 7) ; ‘ They affirm that the soul 
is very difficult to discover, and hard to under- 
stand ; for it does not remain in the same figure or 
the same form invariably, or in one passive con- 
dition, that either one could express it by a sign 
or compreliend it substantially. But they have 
these varied changes [of the soul] set down in the 
Gospel inscribed “ according to the Egyptians.”* 

Epiplianius (Haer. Ixii. 2) states that this Gospel 
was a chief source of Sabellian heterodoxy ; but, 
although he asserts that in it many such things are 
ascrib^ to the Saviour *with a mystical signifi- 
cance ’ (fiwmipiiadQii), he mentions only one : * the 
same [person] is f'ather, the same is Son, the same 
is Holy Spirit.* 

In Harnack’s judgment, three more passages 
found in tlie homily of pseudo-Clement (Ep. c. 4, 
c. 5, c. 8) are quotations from this Gospel, viz. : 

* The Lord said, Though ye be gathered together 
with me in my bosom and do not my command- 
ments, I will cast you away, and will say unto you. 
Depart from me, I know you not whence ye are, 
ye workers of iniquity.* (Cf. Lk 13*^, Mt 7^). 

* For the Lord saith. Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolves. But Peter answered and said 
unto him. What then, if the wolves should tear 
the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 
lambs fear the w’olves after thev are dead ; and ye 
also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to you; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the gehenna of fire.* (Cf. Lk 10“, 
Mt lu^, and Lk 12^* ®). * For the Lord saith in the 
Gospel, If ye kept not that which is little, who 
shall give unto you that which is great? For I 
say unto you that he which is faithfiu in the least, 
is faithful also in much.* (Cf. Lk 16^®, Mt 25-^* ^). 

iv. Origin and character. — There is great 
divergence of opinion in regard to the character of 
this Gospel. All are agreed that it circulated 
amongst various hereticm sects or schools ; but 
was it, therefore, a heretical Gospel as regards its 
origin ? or was it, as Hamack believes, ‘ part of 
the original Evangelic literature in the strict sense 
of the word ? * 

The facts of which any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take account are these: I. 
Clement of Alexandria’s statements (Strom, iii. 
9, 13, 91) that the Gospel was used (a) by Cassian, 
j the Gnostic leader (6 r^s dox'^eujs dpxvyl>^) of the 
Encratites who were ascetics and condemned mar- 
riage, and (b) by Tlieodotus, the Egyptian pupil of 
the (iiiostic Valentinus. 2. Hippolytus asserts 
that the Naassenes, who were also Gnostics, quoted 
it in support of their speculations about the soul 
of man. 3. Epiphanius savs that the Sabellians 
found passages m it which taught a modalistic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4 . Clement of Alex- 
andria classes it apart from *the four Gospels.* 
6. Origen puts it at the head of the list of heretical 
Gospels.— IS Origen’s judgment confirmed by the 
extant fragments of this (^spel ? To this question 
Lipsius (Diet. Christ. Biog. iL 712) replies : * The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis * ; un- 
q^uestionably, it contains traces of the teaching 
^at the true gnosis imparts * insight into the un- 
substantial character of all the distinctions which 
prevail among, and separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world * ; it reflects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspect of Gnosti- 
cism, for the Encratite prohibition of marriage 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
vanity of the distinctions of sex. Some amount 
of Encratism is recognized by Hamack, but he con- 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justi^ those who describe the Gospel as heretical 
and (Bostic. He is right in maintaining that the 


ascetic tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exaggerated, and in urging that the entire Gospel 
may have contained material derived from purer 
sources than the fragments known to us. But to 
establisli the non-heretical character of this G^p^ 
more conclusive evidence is required than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be regarded as a certainty. The least convincing 
part of Harnack’s investigation is that in which 
the inference that this Gospel bears the S^optic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the insufficiently attested asser- 
tion that it was used by pseudo - Clement. ‘It 
contained nothing heretics, — if it had, the Church 
at Rome in 170 would certainly not have read it ’ 
(Chron. i. 619). But if pseudo-Clement drew from 
the same source as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
the text would be satisfactorily explained, especi- 
ally the expanded and less credible form given in 
this Gospel to the words of Jesus. Moreover, this 
solution of the problem is quite consistent with 
Hamack’s view that this Gospel is not dependent 
on the Synoptics, but ‘ derives from the sources of 
the Synoptics.’ The strongest argument adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
much orthodox teaching, is based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alexandria held it in good esteem 
and gave a diflerent, if mystical, interpretation to 
those passages which the Encratites quoted in 
support of their ascetic practices. The most prob- 
able conclusion which the evidence now avail- 
able warrants is that the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is a Gnostic >vriting derived, it may be, 
from a good source ; but if its unknown author had 
access to material as valuable as that of which the 
Evangelists made use, he treated it more freelj^ 
and both added to and modified the Evangelic 
tradition. 

In regard to the plane M’here this Gospel was 
written, Zahn suggests Antioch ; Hamack prefers 
Egypt. Its date cannot be later than the middle 
of the 2nd cent., probably about 140. Hamack, 
however, holds that the terminus ad quern is 130. 

Literature.— Emmerich, de Evang. sec. EhrcBOS, ^Egypt. 
etc., 1S07 ; Schneckenburger, Veber das Evang. der ^Eaypt. 
1834 ; Hennecke in Die Apokryphen des NT. See also Hilgen- 
feld, Hamack, Zahn, in opp. citt.^ and cf. Reach, Ausserka^ton- 
uche ParaUeltexte zu den Evangelien^ 1894, p. 28. 

A. 2. PETER, Gospel according to.^ 

L Evidence of existence prior to its discovery. 

1. Serapion. 

2. Uriifen. 

8. Eusebius, etc. 

4. Some doubtful testimony, 
ii. Contents of recently discovered Fragment, 
fit Relation to the canonical Gospels, 
iv. Alleged use by early vi'riiers. 

V. Character and tendencies, 
vi. Date and place of origin. 

Literature. 

i. Evidence of existence prior to its dis- 
co vkrv.—1. The earliest evidence of the existence 
of this Gospel is found in a letter of Serapum^ 
who became bishop of Antioch c. 190. Ensebins 
mentions amongst the memorials of his ‘literary 
industry * a work composed ‘ on the so-called Gospel 
of Peter,* and gives the following extract from* it 
(HE vi. 12 [McGiflert’s translation, p. 258]) : ‘ For 
w'e, brethren, receive both Peter and the other 
apostles as Christ ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely ascribed to them, knowing that 
sucli were not handed down to us. When I visited 
you, I supposed that all of you held the trae faith, 
and as 1 had not read the Gospel which th^ put 
forward under the name of Peter, I said, “ If this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read.** Bat now, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in- 
volved in some heresy, I >vill hasten to come to 
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^ou again. • . • For having obtained this Gospel 
from others who had studied it diligently, namelj, 
from the successors of those who first used it, 
whom we call Docetse (for most of their opinions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have been able to read it through, and we find 
many things in accordance with the true doctrine 
of tne Saviour, but some things added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed out for you fur- 
ther on.* 

5L Oriaen, writing e. 246, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledge of its con- 
tents. * Some say, basing it on a tradition in the 
Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he married 
before Mary^ {Com. on Mt, bk. z. 17 [Ante-Nicene 
Christian llibn^, p. 424]). Eusebius tells ns {HE 
vL 21) that Origen was summoned to Antioch by 
Mammsea, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Sevems, and * a most pious woman,* though it is 
not said that she was a Christian. From Ser- 
apion*s statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely circulated ; but if Origen 
saw it during his visit to Antioch (probably 218). 
his uncertainty in regard to a particular passage 
is only what mi^ht m expected, and does not de- 
tract from the value of his testimony to its general 
character.* 

3. Besides quoting Serapion*s estimate of this 

Gospel, Eiiseoius (c. 324) refers to it twice {HE 
iu. 3, 25). ‘ The so-called Acts of Peter, however, 

and the Gospel which bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been universally accepted, be- 
cause no ecclesiastical writer, ancient or modem, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them.* 
In his chapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Eusebius classifies the books into Homologouimna 
or * accepted,* AntileqovMna or Mispntcd,*^ v6doL or 

* spurious,* i.e. orthodox but not canonical. After 
enumerating the writings which arc placed under 
these sever^ heads, he ^ds : * We have felt com- 
pelled to give this catalogue in order that we 
might be able to know both these works and those 
that are cited by the heretics under the name of 
the apostles, including, for instance, such books 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and John and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings.* 

The statement of Jerome {de. Fir. Hlust. 1) that 
this Gk)spel is a heretical work, also the condemna- 
tion pronounced upon it in the so-called * Gelasian 
decretal’ {'evar^mum nomine Petri apostoli apo~ 
cryphfum\ are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Eusebius, t 

4. Historical critics of different schools regard 
the testimony of Theodoret {c. 450) as untrust- 
worthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarenes, of whom, however, he knows nothing 
except that they ‘hononr Christ as a righteous 
man^ {Hasr.fab, iL 2). Zahn points out in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodoret’s references 
to the Jewish Christian sects {Geschichte, ii. 743) ; 
Hamack inserts a note of interrogation, and 
att^h^ no more value to this than to most of 

* this historian’s remarkable statements *{Chron. i. 
623) ; Hofmann thinks that Theodoret meant the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews {PEE^ i. 663). 

* For other traces of the use of this Gospel by Origen, see 
J. O. F. Murray’s article in the Ea^sitor (4th series, vii. 55 f.). 

^ t O ther writers who were probably acquainted with the 
Petrine Gospel are tdie author of the Didaeealia and Apo&tolu 
^ CenstitutionM (of. Hamack, HrMc/isfudbe, p. 41 L), and 
efJerumtiMn (ct Swete, * The Akhmim Fnqpment,^ In his 
tdition of the Gospel ol Peter, xxxft). 


There has been much discussion in regard to the 
meaning of a phrase in Juetvn Martyi^s (c. 150) 
Dialog^ with Trypho, Some have thought that 
this Gospel is referred to as the * Memoirs of 
Peter* in the passage: ‘And when it is said that 
he changed tne name of one of the i^stles to 
Peter ; and when it is written in the Miemuirs of 
him {dTOftrrjfiovei'ffMTa aOroG) that this so happened, 
etc.* The difficult problem of the relation to this 
Gospel of Justin Martyr’s quotations cannot be 
discussed until its contents have been given ; but 
it is important that the discussion should not be 
biassed by the assumption that ‘ the name “ Me- 
moirs” cannot with any degree of propriety be 
applied to our canonical Gospels,’ as the author of 
Supernatural Religion asserts {The Gospel aecord^ 
ing to Peter^ p. 22). It may be granted that the 
aiJrou is more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus ; but the judgment of such 
an expert as Lipbius {Diet. Christ. Biography^ ii. 
712) must not m forgotten: *In the passage in 
question the right reading is most probably not 
dirofivrfjuLOPe^^fjLOTa aGrov {i.e, of Peter mentioned just 
before), but dvofiv. aGrCjv {i.e. r(av dToc-riXwi' as else- 
where).* But if, contrary to his invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Evangelistic 
writings, it is by no means certain that he speaks 
of this apocryphal Gospel as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter.’ He may refer to the Second Gospel, for 
many ancient authorities support the testimony of 
Origen : ‘ The Gosi)el publisiied by Mark may be 
called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was’ {adv. 
Mardon. iv. 5), and in Mk 3^^ there is a record 
of the fact mentioned by Justin: ‘Simon he sur- 
named Peter.’ 

it Contexts of recently discovered Frag- 
ment. — In 1892 M. Bouriant published the manu- 
script known as ‘ the Akhmim Fragment’ ; it con- 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, of the Book of Enoch, and ot the 
Acts of St. Julian. This parchment manuscript 
and a papyrus collection of mathematical pro- 
blems were discovered by the French Arclueological 
Mission during the winter of 18S6-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis, in 
Upper Egypt. A heliographic reproduction of the 
manuscript gi*eatly assisted paheographists to de- 
termine the true text, in regard to which scholars 
are now generally agreed. The parchment codex 
is assigned to a date between the 8th and the 
12th century. The following translation by Dr. 
J. Arijiitage Robinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photographic facsimile 
(Ante-Nicene Christian Libraiy, voL ix. p. 7 f.) :— 

L But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor 
any one of his judg^es. And when they had refused to wash 
Uiem, Pilate rose up. And then Herod the kina conimandeth 
that the Lord be taken, saying to them, What uimgs soever 1 
commanded you to do unto him, do. 

8. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord ; and, knowing that they were about to cincify 
him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
burial. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked his body. And 
Herod said. Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him, 
we purposed to bury him, especially os the Sabbath draweth 
on ; for it is written in the Law that the sun set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

8. And he delivered him to the people on the day before the 
unleavened bread, their feast And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, and said. Let us drag away the Son 
of God, having obtained power over him. And they clothed 
him with purple, and set him on the seat of Judgment, saying. 
Judge righteously. 0 king of IsraeL And one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. And 
others stood and spat in bis eyes, and others smote his cheeks ; 
others pricked him with a reed ; and some scourged him, saying, 
With t^ honour let us honour the Son of God. 

4. And tbby brought two malefactors, and they crudfled the 
Lord between them. But he held his peace, as though having 
no pain. And when they bad raised the cross, they wrote the 
title. This is the king of IsraeL And having set his garments 
before him they parted them among them, and oast lots for 
them. And one of thoee malefactors reproached them, saying, 
We for the evils that we have done have suffered thus, but imi 
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man, who hath become the Bavioar of men, what wrong hath 
he done to you? And th^, being angered at him. commanded 
that hie lege ^ould not be broken, that he might die in torment. 

6. And it was noon, and darkness came orer all Judoka : and 
they were troubled and distressed lest the sun had set whilst he 
was yet alive : [for] it is written for them, that the sun set not 
on hun that ha^ l^n put to death. And one of them said. 
Give him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and mve 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
sins against their own head. And many went about with lampeu 
supposing that it was night, and fell down. And the Lord cned 
out, saying. My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me. And 
when he had said it, he was taken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 

6. And thei . they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid hini upon the earth, and the whole earth quaked, 
and great fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
ninth hour; and the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to 
Joseph that he might bury it, since he hod seen what good 
things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him in a linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the gaiden of Joseuh. 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, began to lament and to 
say. Woe for our sins ; the Judgment hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem. And I with my comiianions was grieved ; 
and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were 
being sought for by them as malefaetors, and as wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And uj^n all these things we fastra and 
sat mourning and weeping night and day until the Sablmth. 

8. But the scribes and Pharisees ana elders being gathered 
together one with another, when they heard that all the people 
mumiiired and beat their breasts, saying. If by his death these 
most mighty signs have come to para, see how righteous he is 
— the elders were afraid, and came to Hlate, beseeching ,him 
and saying. Give us soldiers that we may guard hU sepulchre 
for three days, lest his disciples come and steal him away, and 
the people suppose that he has risen from the dead and do us 
evil. And l*ilate gave them Petronius the centurion with 
soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them cauie elders and 
scribes to the sepulchre, and having rolled a great stone to* 
gether with the centurion and the soldiers, they altogether who 
were there set it at the door of the sepulchre ; and they affixed 
seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it. And 
early in the morning as the Sablath was drawing on, there 
came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region round about 
that they might see the sepulchre that was sealed. 

0. .\nd in the night in which the Lord’s da^' was drawing on, 
as the soldiers kept guard tw’o by two in a watch, there was a 
great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
ttiul two men descend from thence with great light anti apuroach 
the tomb. And that stone which was put at tlie door rolled of 
itself and made way in part ; and the tomb w’as opened, and 
both the young men entered in. 

10. When therefore those soldiers saw it, the.v awakened the 
(.'enturion and the elders ; for they too were hard by, keeping 
guard. And, as they declared what things tliey had seen, 
again they see three men come forth from the tomb, and two 
of them supporting one, and a cross following them : and of 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that w^as led by them over^iassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens saying, Tliou hast preached to 
them that sleep. And a respouse w'as heard from the cross, 
Yea. 

11. They therefore considered one with another whether to 
go away and show these things to Pilate. And while they yet 
thought thereon, the bcaveus again are seen to open, and a 
certain man to descend and enter into the sepulchre. When 
the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, 
they hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which 
they were watching, and declared all things which they had 
seen, being greatly distressed, and saying. Truly he w’as the 
Son of God. Pilate answered and said, I am pure from the 
blood of the Son of God : but it was ye who determined this. 
Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen : For it is bettt*r, 'say they, for 
us to be guilty of the greatest sin before God, and not to fall 
into the hands of the people of the Jews and to be stoned. 
Pilate therefore conunauded the centurion and the soldiers to 
say nothing. 

12. Aud at dawn upon the Lord’s day Mary Magdalen, a 
disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, since they 
were burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchK 
the things which women are wont to do for those that die, and 
for those that are beloved by them— she took her friends with 
her, and came to the sepulchre w’here he was laid. And they 
feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said. Although 
on that day on which he was crucifix we could not weep and 
lament, yet now let us do these things at his sepulchre. But 
who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by him and do 
the things that are duef For the stone was neat, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet if we but set at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until w*e come unto our home. 

13. And they went and found the tomb opened, and coming 
near they looked in there ; and they see there a certain young 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and c!utiied in 
a robe exmeding bright ; who said to them, Wherefore are ye 
come? Whom seek ye? Him that was crucified? He is risen 


and gone. But if ye believe not, look in and see the place 
where he lay, that he is not [here] ; for he is risen and gone 
thither, whence he was sent. Then tbe women feared and fied. 

14. Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and 
many were going forth, returning to their homes, as the feast 
was ended. But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved ; and eacfii one, being grieved for that whidi was 
come to imss, departed to his home. But 1 Simon Peter and 
Andrew nty brother took our nets and went to the sea : and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alphsus, whom the Lord . . . 

iii. Relation to the canonical Gospels.— 
A careful study of the contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, and some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gospels. 
The author of Supernatural RdUjion endeavours 
to prove that it is not dependent on them, and 
describes those who difl'er from him on this ques- 
tion as * apologetic critics’ {op. cit. 107 f.). But 
Hamack’s judgment is that acquaintance with 
Mark is * proved or almost proved,’ on the other 
hand acquaintance with John is ‘ not proved ’ ; in 
regard to Matthew and Luke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan- 
gelists {Bruchstiicke, p. 32 f.). Zahn holds that 
‘ the only sources from which the Go^l of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four Gospels,’ and 
shows that there is close agreement with each 
Gospel as well in forms of exjiresKion as in sub- 
ject-matter. He accounts for tlie divergences by 
allowing time for the development of variations 
in the text of the canonical Gospels {Das Evafi- 
geliumcles Petrus, p. 47). But, \vhilst the evidence 
available may suffice to estaiilish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a source, 
it is not sufficient to prove that they were the only 
wurce. The subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduction to Swete’s edition of this Gospel (‘ The 
Akhmim Fragment,’ xiiiffi). The Petrine Passion- 
history ‘ exceeds by alK>ut one-fourth the average 
length of the four canonical narratives,’ and this 
notwithstanding many signiticant omissions; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals coincidences 
which, in Swete’s judgment, prove that the use of 
the First and Second Gospels by the author of the 
Petrine Fragment is ‘ scarcely doubtful ’ ; that there 
is a ‘ strong presumption ’ in favour of his use of 
the Third Gospel ; and that traces of verbal in- 
debtedness to the Fourtli Gospel are fainter, thougli 
it is * at least probable that he had access ’ to it. 
From the nature of the case absolute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro- 
blem, to 'vvliich the investigations of many scholars 
point, is that the Petrine Gospel is later than the 
canonical Gospels ; tliat its autlior was acquainted 
Avith them ; that his sources are treated with great 
freedom, many of the changes being due to his re- 
casting of the Gospel histor 3 ' in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative ; and that possibl}’ he had access 
to other sources, which may have included, as Har- 
nack rightly says, some good traditions {Chron. i. 
624). 

iv. Alleged use by early writers. — Traces 
of the Petrine Gospel have been diligently sought 
in the works of autliors who wrote before the date 
at which it is known to have been m circulation. 
The author of Supernatural Religion argues for 
the probability that Tatian possessed this Gk>spel, 
but reveals an aiiologetic interest in the estabhsh- 
ment of a conclusion which might ‘lead to the 
opinion that Tatiau’s Harmony was not composed 
out of four Gospels, but out of live* {op. cit. p. 41). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that there are 
signs of harmonizi^ in this Fragment : to refute 
tlie argument that Tatian useii it by proving that 
its author used Tatian is impossible, but in all 
probability a Harmon\% sucli as the Diatessaron, 
was known to him. 'rhis is Swete’s view, though 
he does not tliink that •the Petrine writer was 
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* limited to the use of the Diatessaron’ {op. cit. 
xxiv.). Dr. Rendel Harris, in his ‘Popular Ac- 
count ’ of the Gospel, clearly states the facts, but 
reserves his iinal judgment. 

There is much more to be said in favour of the 
view that Justin Martyr {c. 150) was acquainted 
with the Petrine Gk>8pel, as a comparison of the 
following passages with the Fragment will show. 
‘The Spirit of prophecy foretoM ... the con- 
jmirocy which was formea against Christ by Herod, 
the king of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
and Pilate w^ho was your governor among them, 
with his soldiers* {Apol. L 40). ‘And as the 
prophet spoke, they tormented Him, and set Him 
on the judgment-seat, and said, Ju^e us* 
i. 85). ‘ Those who crucified Him parted His 

garments among themselves, each casting lots for 
ujhat he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the lot* {Dialogue with Trypho, 
97). The words and sentences in italics are the 
most important parallels to the Petrine Gospel in 
Justin’s writings, and the most striking of these 
IS the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (cf. Jn 19^^), 
sat on the judgment-seat. But Justin’s account 
bears a closer resemblance to John’s than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment ; if there 
be dependence, Justin’s seems to be primary. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a fact to which Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz., that Justin — who, 
ex hypothesi, believed this Gospel to be Peter s, 
and tlierefore a document of paramount autho- 
rity — ‘in every case where the account in this 
Gospel difi'ers from that in tlie canonical, and 
where >ve have the means of judging which Justin 
prefers, follows the latter without hesitation’ 
{Introd. to NT, Appendix, p. 587). 

2'he Epistle of Barnabas (vii. 8-5) resembles 
this Gospel in representing Jesus as drinking 
gall mingled with vinegar, and in its description 
of the fasting and mourning that foUowea the 
Crucifixion. Dr. Swete thinks that it may ‘not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from whicn the Petrine Gospel emanated.’ He is 
also of opinion that the resemblances between the 
Sibylline Oracles (bk. 8) and the Petrine Fragment 
are ‘ for the most part superficial.’ 

V. CHARACfTER AND TENDENCIES. — Serapion, 
who first mentions * the so-called Gospel of Peter,’ 
states that it was used by the Docetse; after 
reading it through, he pronounced it orth^ox in 
eneraJ, but condemned it on account of its hetero- 
ox additions. Is this judgment as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petrine Gospel sustained by 
the knowledge gained of its contents from the 
discovery of ^e Akhmim Fragment? 

Docetism in the 2nd cent, had various forms. 
Ignatius combated a Docetic heresy which Light- 
foot describes as ‘Judaic,’ for it combined a denial 
of the reality of Christ’s passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. But the author of the Petrine 
Fragment does not doubt that Christ had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti- Judaic spirit in 
his endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus.’ Irenseus de- 
scribes an Ophite system, which more nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel ; but Swete 
points out that, according to that system, the 
Christ withdrew from Jesus before the Crucifixion, 
whereas the Petrine Gospel ‘regards the higher 
nature of the Lord as remaining with Him on the 
Cross up to the moment of His death’ {op. cit. 
xxxix. f.). Hippolytus {Philos. viiL 8, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the name of Docetce, 
although they taught that Christ was bom of the 
Virgin Mary, and had a trae body. On the ground 
that Serapion could not have spoaen so favourably 
of a work which denied the reality of Christ’s 
body, McGifiert identifies the Docetce, who used 


the Petrine Gospel, with this Gnostic sect, whose 
speculations added to true doctrine (Eusebius, 
Church History [McGififert’s tr.J, p. 258, n. 8). 
There are, however, points of contact betw^een 
the Petrine Fragment and the comments of Valen- 
tinian writers wdio accepted the facts of the Gospel 
histo^, but made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach- 
ing. Dr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
writer, though not himself a Valentinian, ‘felt 
the influence of the Valentinian school.’ It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
different types of Gnostic Docetism to see that a 
writer of eiUier of these schools would be likely to 
produce just such a Gospel as Serapion describes. 
Moreover, his judgment as to its character and 
tendency is fully sustained by the contents of the 
Akhmim Fragiuent, which has many features in 
common Avith the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Evangelic tradition, some 
being obviously unorthodox. The amplifications 
of the Gospel history, wiiich clearly reveal a 
Docetic purpose, are : the statement that the Lord 
was silent on the Cross ‘as though having no pain’ 
(sec. 4) ; the cry, ‘ My power, my power, thou hast 
forsaken me,* followed by the description of His 
death as an dvd.\ri\f/ii : ‘ and when he had said it, 
he was taken up’ (sec. 5). Tlie conclusion arrived 
at inmlies that Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel ; it compares favourably with the 
other Gospels assigned by him to the ‘ heretical ’ 
category, though it is not free from Docetic 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 
early Gnosticism. 

vi. Date and place of origin.— From Sera- 
pion’s evidence the terminus ad quern for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be placed later than a.d. 170. 
The fixing of the terminus a quo depends upon the 
decision arrived at in the foregoing discussions. 
Critics who, like Harnack, hold that Justin used 
the Gospel, assign its composition to tlie beginning 
of the 2nd century. Tlie opposite conclusion im- 
plies A.D. 130-150 as the probable date ; in Swete’s 
opinion, it cannot be placed earlier tlian A.D. 150. 
iWre is no evidence of the circulation of this 
Gospel in the West ; a probable inference from the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
with it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 

Literature. — Bouriant, Mimoirrs puhlUs par les merhbrsg de 
la mission archioL franr^aise an Caire^ ix. 1 (^ib92) ; Stulcken in 
Die Apoeryphen des HT; Hamock, Texte fi. UfUere. ix. 2; 
Zahn, Das Petrusevangelium ; Volter, Petrusevangelium oder 
jEyyptereoangeliumlf\ also editions by von Oebhaidt, Kunze, 
Lods, A. Sabatier, von Schubert. Enirlish editions by Rutherford 
in extra vol. of Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Robinson and 
James, Swete, Rendel Harris, and the author of Supernatural 
Meligion ; also Maepherson’s translation of von Schubert’s work 
— a useful edition with synoptical tables and critical apparatus. 
There are importuit articles by Baljon in Theol. Studien, 1894, 
Iff.; Funk in Theid. Qwtrtalschr. 1893, 278 ff.; Hileenfeld in 
Zeitschr. f, vnss. Theol. 1893, 220 ff.; von Soden in Zeitschr. /. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 1893, 62 ff.; Stanton in Joumal of ThecL 
Studies, Oct. 1900 ; Murray in Expositor, 4th series, voL viL ; 
Maepberson in Crit. lies. v. 296. 

A. 8. Fay6m Gospel Fragmest.— 

i. Discovery. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Theories of origin. Date. 

Literature. 

L Discovery.— Fay fim is a province of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at Medinet, its capital, and elsewhere, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and other languages. In 1882 the Austrian 
Archduke Baiiier bought a mass of documents 
which are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. In this valuable collection a small and 
mutilated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and restoring the true text 
belongs to Dr. BickeO, Roman Catholic Professor 
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of Chrbtian Archseology in the University of Inns- 
bruck. In the Zeitachrift fur hitkolische Theologie 
(1885, iii. 498 ff.), Bickell published the Fragment, 
and his judgment in regard to its antiquity and 
value. Since then his conclusions have been sub- 
jected to keen criticisiii by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the discussion have been 
made by Hamack and Zahn ; the result of their 
critical investigations is given below. An instruc- 
tive account oi the Fay dm papyri in general, and 
of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Professor Stokes of Dublin in the Expositor (3rd 
series, i. 334, ii. 132, vii. 449). 

ii. CoNTKNTS.— The Greek text of the Fragment, 

ns linully restored by Bickell, is as follows: Merd 
5^ rb (paytiif ws (dovs, vivres iv raury vvkt'l 
oTKapoaXiaO'i^effde icard rb ypatftip' vard^uj rbp iroi/jitpa 
Kai rd vpb^ara diaaKOpiriffOiiffOPTai, EtTr^vros rod II 
pov‘ Kal cl vdpTcs oOk cyth, a{rr(p‘ 6 dXcKTpvujp bis 

KOKKv^cL Kal ffb Tpurrop rpls dirappii<rQ fic. 

Certainty in regard to some details of the re- 
crmstruction cannot be attained. At first Bickell 
read ws c^ijyop, the letters being here obscure. 
Zahn {Gesvhichte des NT Canons^ ii. 785) prints 
what he regards as the most probable text in a 
way which shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the en<l of the lines — 

. . . iffi^TjcdpTUP bb airrCap 

fierd rb <ti\ayel¥ u)S kOovs, ird[Xti' eixe* 

rai'Tri] rjj pvktI <rKapba\ia[Oi]<rea0e 

KardJ rb ypa<pip' ** xard^w top [iroLfiipay sal 

rdj TTpbfiara bia(rKOpTrt<r0ij(r[eTai.** clrrbv- 

Tos be To]u Her. “ sai cl rdpres, obs kyuf/* 

“xpiv] 6 dXcKTpVtJP bis ICO£[lCl'»^€t (Tt)- 
p.€poPy <rb rpLs fic d]Tapp[‘i^<r‘g . 

Acconling to Zahn’s reconstructed text, the con- 
tents of the Fragment are : * Now when they had 
sung a hymn, after eating according to custom. 
He said again : This night ye shall be offended 
according to the Scriptm e, “1 will smite the shei»- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” When 
Peter said : Even though all, yet not 1, He said : 
Before the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ 

iii. TiikoKiES of origin. — The passages in the 

canonical Gospels which corresiiond to the contents 
of the Fayftm Fragment are Mt Mk 

the resemblances to Mark being more close. The 
words used for ‘cock’ and ‘crow* (lit. ‘cry 
cuckoo’) are not found in the NT. In Bickells 
judgment these few verses are a genuine relic of 
early Kvangelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of such a document as Luke mentions in the pre- 
face to his Gospel, llarnack inclines to Bickell s 
view, though he admits that the w'ords may be a 
free quotation from Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used by the Synoptic writers 
(‘Das Evangel ienfragment von Fajjuiii’ in 'Texte 
und U7itersuchungen, v. 4). The use of different 
words for ‘ cock ’ and ‘ crow ’ does not disprove the 
latter theory, but tends rather to confirm it. The 
Fragment has dXcKTpvu)p for aXisTtap, and kokkv^clp 
for Kpujpctp, dXcKTpvdip is the more usual word in 
classic prose ; KOKsbi^cip is more expressive than the 
colourless tpupcip. * It is most probable that the 
w'^ords used in the canonical wspcls are more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case a more elegant, and in the other case a more 
significant expression* (Zahn, op. cit. ii. 787). 
Hurt favoured the view that the passage is an 
extract, from the Synoptic Gospels, and uttered a 
timely warning against hasty deductions from one 
scanty fragment (Times, 25th June 1885). Other 
conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 
is a quotation from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
(Hornack), and that it is a Gnostic recension of 
the canonical Gospels (Stokes). 


The style of writing and the methods of con- 
traction employed in this Fragment furnish, in 
the judgment of eminent pala»ographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the date of its com^iosition in 
the 3rd century. 

Literatuuk.— Tills has been sufficiently indicated in the body 
of the abovre section of the article. 

B. 1. James, Protevangelium of.— 

L Title. 

tL £\'idence of existence. 

1. Fourth century writers. 

2. Ori^en. 

3. Tossible traces of anonymous use. 

iii. Summary of contents. Variations in psevdo- 

Matthew and Notm'ty oj' Mary. 

iv. Character and tendencies. 

V. Relation to Latin recensi()ns — 

1 . Gospal of pnewlo- Matt hew. 

2. Gospel of the Natuity of Mary, 

vi. Date. 

Literature. 

1. Title. —This work claims to have been written 
by James the Just, in Jerusalem, but its author 
does not describe it as a Gospel. Its title in tlie 
manuscripts is ‘ The History of James concerning 
the Birth of Mary.* Earl 3 ’ writers do not refer 
to it as ebayybXiop, but describe it as bn^yi^is, \6yos 
LffTopiKbs, IffTopia or ycpprja-is Mapias. The name of 
Protevangelium was probably given to it hy Ori- 
ental Christians ; it is not known to have existed 
before the Ifith cent., when the Latin version of 
Postellus and the Greek version (TpurcvayykXiop) of 
Michael Neander appeared. 

ii. Evidence of existence.—!. The Protevan- 
gelium, in its present form, was known to 4th cent. 
Fathers. Epiijhanius (c. 370) made use of it {Hwr. 
Ixxlx. 5, Ixxviii. 7) ; Harnack (Chiton, i. 601) finds 
reference to it in Gregory of Kyssa [Orat. in diem 
Natal. Chidsti, iii. 340), Eustathius, and the Ex- 
cerpta Barbari. 

2 . If tliis work had been known in early times 
as ‘the Gospel of James’ the evidence of Origen 
{n. 246 A.D.) Avould have been less trustworthy. 
Tiiere is, liow ever, little doubt that he refers to it 
as ‘the Book of James’ (i) ^i^Xos ^laKii^ov) in a 
passage wdiere he distinguishes its title from that 
of ‘the Gospel according to Peter,’ and yet refers 
to both wTitings as common sources of the tradi- 
tion that our Lord’s brethren were ‘sons of Joseph 
by a former wife, whom he married before Mary.* 
Origen adds : ‘ Now’^ those "who say so w’ish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virginit.v to the 
end* (in Matt. tom. x. 17); this comment is an 
accurate description of the purpose of tlie Prot- 
evangelium. 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use. — Points of 
contact between this work and otiier wTitiiigs have 
been found. Peter of Alexandria (d. 311) in all pro- 
bability derived from it his account of the deatli 
of Zacharias (Routh, Bell. Sac. iv. 44). Clement 
of Alexandria (c. 200 A.D.) ma}’ have leamt fron' 
it the stor\^ of the attestation of Mary's virginity 
after the tirth of her son, but tlie indefinite worcb 
‘some say’ ma^^ refer to oral tradition (Stro-m. 
vii. 16). Justin Martyr (c. 140 A.D.) has several 
remarkable ‘concordances* with the Protevan- 
gelium. Both combine (Apol. 33) the angel’s 
message to Mary (Lk 1 ^-*) witli his w ords to Joseph 
(Mt r-^) ; both kate (DM. 78) that our Lord w as 
born in a cave ; both speak (Apol, 33) of Mary’s 
overshadoAvin" by ‘the power of God*; both attach 
impoitance (DM. 100 ) to the Davidic descent of 
Mary ; both assert that ‘ Mary received joy,* 
though Justin (DM. IW) connects the words xal 
xapdp Xa^oma Mapia with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevangelium the same words ore 
associated with the priest’s benediction. Zahn 
regards the dependence of Justin on this Gospel 
as proved. But the more exact resemblances would 
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be satisfactorily expMned if both writers made use 
of a common tradition ; and the variation in the 
context of the statement about Mary’s joy points, 
in the judgment of many scholars, to the use by 
Justin of an older text of the F^tevangelium. 
On the whole, the evidence cannot be said to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

iii. SUMMABTOF CONTENTS. -HTwo Latin Gospels 
of the Childhood--fweiM{b’j|fa^^Aet<’and the Natirity 
q/'df ary— either depend on the Protevangelium, or 
on the sources used oy its author. In so far as the 
contents of these Latin G^pels are parallel to its 
narrative, the chief variations will be noted ; they 
furnish important data for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

1. On a CTeat festival, Joachim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings double oiferings to the temple ; 
th^ are reject because he is childless. In his 
grief he retues to the desert and fasts forty days, 
prayer being his food and drink. 2. Anna, the 
wife of Joachim, being r^roached by Judith her 
maid -servant, prays to God under a laurel, and 
asks that to her, as to Sarah, a child may be 
mven. 3. Beholding a 8p«mx>w’s nest in the laurel, 
Anna laments that she is not like the fowls of 
the heaven, which are ^productive before Thee, 
O Lord’ 4. An angel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is heard; she vows that 
her child shall M a to God. Another angel 
bids Joachim return nome; he obeys, and takes 
with him flocks for an offering. Anna and Joachim 
meet at the gate. 

In ptmdo-Mat. 8 the an^ Udi Awim. meet her husband at 
the Golden Gate ; in JS'cLt. Mary 4 the angel bids Joachim meet 
his wife at the Golden Gate. GL Ac 8*. 

5. On the following di^ Joachim brings his offer- 
ing to the temple and goes do\Mi to his house 

* justified.* In course of time a daughter is bom 
to Anna and Joachim ; Anna calls the chUd Mary. 

In Nat. Mary 6 the name Harj is given at the co mman d of 
the angeL 

6. When the child is six months old, Anna sets her 
on the ground * to try whether she can stand, and 
she waUcs seven steps ’ ; Anna vows that Mary 
shall not walk on this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When Maiy is 
a year old, Joachim makes a great feast ; the chief 
priests bless the child, and ^na sings a song to 
the Lord. 7. When Mary is three years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fulfilment of 
their vow. After the high priest has blessed her, 
he ‘sets her down upon the third st^ of the altar’ ; 
she ‘dances with her feet, and all the house of 
Israel love her.’ 

In paeudo-Mat. 4 the child is put down before the doors of 
the temple, and * goes up the fifteen steps so s^^ftly, that she 
does not look back at alL* In Nat. Mary 6 the virgin of the 
Lord goes up all the steps without help * in such a manner that 
you would think she had already attained full age.’ The Lord 

* by the indication of this mirade ’ foreshowed the greatness of 
‘His virgin.’ 

8. Mary dwells in the temple ‘as if she were a 
dove,’ and is fed by the hand of an angel. When 
she is twelve years old, Zacharias the high priest 
summons the widowers in order that the I^ra may 
signify whose wife Mary is to be. 

Pwvdo-Mat. 6 adds many marvels, as, s.g., the angels often 
speak to Mary and most diligently obey her ; sick people who 
toudi her go home cured. Both in paeudo-Mat. and Aof. Mary 
the a^e of Maiy is fourteen when she refuses to be given in 
marriage, and announces her resolve to be a virgin to God. 

9. Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum- 
mons ; the widowers present their rods to the high 
priest in the temple. A dove comes out of J oseph^’s 
rod and rests upon his head — ^the sim that he is 
chosen to keep the virgin of the Lora. 10. When 
Joseph refuses, saying, ‘I have children, and I 
am an old man,’ the priest warns him of the guilt 


of disobedience. J oseph therefore takes Mary from 
the temple to his home. 

In pa&ada-MoL 8 the tribe of Judah is chosen by lot ; then 
every man of that tribe, * who has no wife,' takes his rod to the 
temj^e. The high priest does not at first bring Joseph’s rod 
out of the Holy of Holies ‘ because be was an old man.’ Joseph 
asks : * Why do you hand over to me this infant, who is younnr 
than my nandMns?’ In A'ot. Mary 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod ; God 18 consulted a second time, and Joseph is found out ; 
also Joseph’s rod produces a flower on which the Spirit descends 
in the form of a dove (cf. Is >). 

11. The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the coming upon her of the power of the Lord. 

In paeudo-Mat. 9 the angel appears to Mary in her chamber, 
while she is working at the purple for the veil of the temple. 

12. Mary visits Elisabeth, who greets her as * the 
mother of my Lord.’ 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months’ visit to Elisabeth ; Joseph re- 

E roaches her, and with weeping she maintains 
er innocence. 14. The angel of the Lord appears 
to Joseph. 15. Annas the scribe accuses Joseph 
of stealthily marr3''ing Mary ; the officers bring her 
with Joseph to the tribunal. 16. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 

Paeudo-Mat. 19-12 describes with even less restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs. 18-18. In Nat. Mary 9 the words of 
the angel to Mary are much expanded ; from one addition it 
would seem that when this apocryplial book was written the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Coni'eption was unknown : * that 
which shall be bom of thee shall alone be holy, because it alone, 
being conceived and bom without nn, shall be called the Son ot 
God. 

17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrolled 
in Bethlehem. In Mary’s face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow ; she explains to 
Joseph, ‘ I see two peoples with my eyes ; the one 
lamenting, and the other rejoicing.*^ 

Paeudo-Mat. 13 adds ’she saw the p^ple of the Jews weeping, 
because they have departed from their God ; and the people of 
the Gentiles rejoicing, because they have been made near to 
the Lord.* But cf . Go 25^3 or Lk 2^. 

18. Joseph leaves Mary in a cave in charge of his 
two sons, whilst he seeks a woman to minister to 
her needs. Tlie sky is astonished and the birds 
keep still. 19. When the woman enters the cave 
a great light shines, but it gradually decreases 
until the infant’s birth. 20. The woman tells 
Salome of the strange event; Salome demands 
proof. Her hand is made to burn with fire as a 
punishment for her unbelief, but is restored when 
she touches the infant. 21. The Magi are led by 
the star to the cave, and present their gifts. 22. 
Herod sends murderers to kill the children from 
two years old and under. Mary puts her child 
into an ox-stall. A mountain is cleft to receive 
Elisabeth and John. 

Paeudo-Mat. adds many details. The star is * huger than any 
that had been seen since the ijeginiiing of the world.’ The ox 
and the ass ’incessantly adore Iliin,' fulfilling the word of 
Habakkuk the prophet : ‘ Between two animals thou art 
manifest.’ (Hab 2^ LXX in by slight 

change in Hebrew text : D’^0 for 

23. Zacharias is murdered, because he cannot tell 
the officers of Herod where his son is. 24. A priest 
hears a voice saying, ' Zacharias is murdered the 
body of^ Zacharias is not found, but his blood is 
turned into stoue. Simeon is chosen in his place. 
25. The author says that he withdrew into the 
ivilderaess, because of the commotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. Doxology. 

iv. Character and 'tendencies. —From the 
summary of contents given above, it will be seen 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are occupied 
with the story of Mary — her birth and childhood, 
her life in the temple, and her betrothid to Joseph. 
In chs. 18-20 the style of the narrative is changed, 
the direct form is assumed : ‘I, Joseph, was v'alk- 
inc,’ etc. The writer, laying aside all reserve, 
enlarges upon the marvel of the birth of Jesus, 
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and upon the perpetual virginity of Mbit. The 
remaining portion of this vrork (chs. 21-25) con- 
sists of {a) the aoconnt of the visit of the Magi, 
'which closely follows the narrative of thecanoni^ 
Matthew; and (6) the story of the marvellous 
esca^ie of John from Herod’s massacre, and of the 
murder of his father Zacharias. 

The extravagances of chs. 18>20, the Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the abrupt intro- 
duetiuu of Joseph as the sp^ker, are sufficient 
reasons for regarding this section of the Gospel as 
derived from an independent source. Harnack 
calls this section Apocryphum Josephi, Some 
light has been cast i^n chs. 2^24, which Hamack 
calls Apocryphum Zacharias ^ by the researches of 
Berendts {Studim riher Zachariaa • Apokrypherit 
1895 ) ; he holds that the Protevangelium does not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con- 
firmation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Origen (in Matt, tract. 25), w^ho was acquainted 
with the Book of James, gives a very diii'erent 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias ; his 
account may have come from an independent 
source, but the recognition of this possibility 
renders no less probable the suggestion of Uar- 
nack (Chron, i. 601) that the fii^Xos Ta/c(6fiov to 
'which Origen refers is essentially identical with 
chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium. The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, like the evidence of Justin, 
yields no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
its present form ; he becomes, however, the oldest 
witneas for the yiwwriaLS UapLat, the story of the 
Nativity of Mary. 

The result of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Protevangelium is a 
composite w’ork. The facts do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu- 
ments before him of which he made free use, 
adding his own embellishments ; they point rather 
in the direction of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
(Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 703) arrives by a different 
course of reasoning. The author’s acquaintance 
'with Jewish custonis is manifest to every reader; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such incidents as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacrifice, the bringing 
up of Mary in the temple, and the drinking by 
Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con- 
trary to Jewish ideas and usages ; moreover, there 
are traces of Gnostic speculation, especially in the 
Apocryphum Josephi and the Apocryphum Zach- 
aticB. * This curious admixture of intimate know- i 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
custom compels us to assume and distinguish be- 
tw een an original Jewish- Christian 'writing and a 
Gnostic recast of it.* * 

v. Relation to Latin Recensions.—!. The 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. This Gospel claims to 
be Jerome’s translation into Latin of what the 
holy Evangelist Matthew wrote in Hebrew and 
*8et at the head of his Gospel.’ It gives, with 
variations such as are noted above, the same nar- 
rative as the Protevangelium ; but, instead of end- 
ing "with the martyrdom of Zacharias, it describes 
(chs. 18-24) the flight into Egypt, and enlarges upon 
the marvels of the journey — c.g. the adoration of 
the infant Jesus by dragons, lions, and panthers ; 
the bending of a palm-tree at His word, in order 
that His mother may gather its fruit ; the shorten- 
ing of the way. so that in one day they accomplish 
what would otherwise have taken tliirty days ; the 

* The aedondari' character of this Gospel, In so far as it can he 
compared with the narratives of Matthew and Luke, is reo(^- 
niaed by critics of various schools, iiotwlthstandinv the attempt 
of Conrady to show that the Evangelists borrow^ from it (Dif 
QunUm der kanonitehm KincUtHUffieschicide Jetut). * It would 
have been a literary miracle if the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, with their lifelike touches and tender 
humanities, had been derived Ircnn a work teeming with snper- 
stitioiis trivialities * (Dr. T. Niodl in OrUi/oal iZsviste, xii. 


prostration of the idols when Mary with her child 
enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what Tischendori regards as its complete 
form (Evang. apocr. 51-112), gives the story oi the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form even more extravagant 
th^ the Gospel according to Thomas, an account 
of which is given below. There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this Gospel is parallel with the 
narrative of the Protevangelium, it is independ- 
ently derived from the same sources. It alone 
records the special series of miracles wrought in 
Egypt and on the way thither ; in the narratives 
which it has in common with the Protevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exaltation of 
Mary is also very apparent. 

2. The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. — This 
short Latin Gos^, entitled the Evangelium de 
Nativitate Marue^ covers the same ground as the 
early part of the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew ; its 
last words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem. It is found amongst the works of Jerome, 
and has every appearance of being on orthodox 
revision of the Latin (iospel oi psexSe-Matthew. 

vi. Date. — ^According to the view taken above 
of the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish -Christian Avork dates from the 
middle of the 2nd centn^. The Protevangelium 
in its present form embodies the result of a Gnostic i 
recast, and cannot be earlier than the latter part I 
of the 3rd century. To the 4th cent, or perhaps the 
fitli must be assigned the (^spel of psmao-Matthew^ 
of which the Gospel of the Natioity of Mary is a 
later redaction. 

Literature.— In 1552 Bibliander's Latin edition was published, 
PoKtellus Imving prepared the text from a Greek MS. In 1840 
Suckow ibsued a separate edition, tx. cod. MS Venetiano. 

See A. Meyer in Die Apokr. des MTtp. 47 ; also Neander Sor., 
Thilo, Tischendori, Hamack, Zahn, A>rberg, Wright, Orr, in 
opp. ciit. Translation by A. Walker in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Librar}’, also by Conybeare from an Armenian MS in Amer. 
Journ. of Theol. i. 1897, p. 424 ff. Articles by Hilgenfeld in 
ZeUgchr.f. vngg. Theol. xii. p. 339 f., xiv. p. 87 note; Ooiiraily, 

Die Qwllen der kanoniecken Kindheitsgeiichiehtenf and in SK 
Ixii. p. 728 ff. 

B. 2. Thomas^ Gospel accord iso to.— 

i. Evidence of early writers. 

1. Hippolytus. 

2. On^n, £usebiui», etc. 

ii. Present form. 

iii. Summary of contents. 

iv. Character and tendencies. 

V. Date. 

Literature. 

1. Evidence of early 'writers.— 1. A Gospel 
xard Quypjav was, according to Hippolytus (155-2&), 
in use among the Naasseues. A passage, in which 
they found support for their teaching in regard to 
the ’nature of the inward man’ (dpvaiv . . . t^v 
irrbs dydpihirov), is quoted from the Gospel : * He 
Avlio seeks me shall find me in children from seven 
yeui's old ; for tliere >vill 1, who am hidden in the 
fourteenth uK>n, be manifest’ 6 irpriav 

iv , Toidtots dxd Mv ivrd' isei ydp iv rip iS' aliaiu 
Kpvpdpevos ^Hivepodfjuu). 

2. Origen (c. 246) mentions this Gospel (Morn. i. 
in Luc.), and Eusebius (c. 324) places it with the 
Petrine Gospel amongst the ’heretical’ writings 
(HE iii. 25). Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) states 
that the Manichseans wrote it (Catech. iv. 36), and 
in a later passage of the sanie^ 'u ork traces its 
origin to ’ one of the three base disciples of Moses ’ 

(vi. 31). Later wTiters refer to the high esteem 
in 'which it Avas held by the Manichesans. 

ii. Present form.— A Gospel, entitled ‘ Thomas 
the Israelite phDosopber’s Account of the Infancy 1 
of the Lord’ (0w/xa 'lapariKLrov tpCKoab^v els rd ' 
raidiKd roD Kvplov), is extant in two Greek recen- 
sions, also in a Latin and in a Syriac version. 
Tischendorf gives the longer Greek recension 
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(Evan^. apocr, pp. 140-157), the shorter Greek 
recension (pp. 15^163), and the Latin version, 
which Hamack describes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apociyphal Gospel 
of Matthew (pp. 164-180). The Syriac version 
(Wright, Apoc, Lit. NT^ p. 6f.) is a somewhat 
abbreviatedf form of the longer Greek recension. 
(For English translations of the two Greek and 
the Latin versions, see Walker’s Apocr. GospeU^ 
p. 78 ; and for a detailed account of the varia- 

tions in the several texts, see Lipsius’ article in 
Diet, Christ. Biog. ii. 704). None of tliese four 
recensions contains the Naassene quotation from 
this Gospel which is given by Hippolytus. Does 
he refer to a dilierent Gospm, or to an original 
Gqspel of which the longest extant version con- 
tains only fragments? The attempt to answer 
these questions must be deferred until the outline 
of the contents of these four recensions has been 
^ven. But one important piece of evidence is here 
m place. Nicephoros (d. 599) mentions this €k>spel 
in liis Stu'hometry, and states that it contained 
1300 stichxn. Therefore, inasmuch as the longest | 
extant recension does not contain half of that 
number of ativhoi^ it is possible, though not certain, { 
that the copy known to Nicephorus contained the 
passage quoted by Hippolytus. 

iii. Summary of contents. — The narratives 
contained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of (a) stories of His superhuman know- 
ledge, (5) stories of His superhuman power. The 
different versions frequently disagree, as well in 
their statements in regard to the scenes of the 
miracles and the names of the chief actors, as in 
the form of the narratives and in the arrange- 
ment of the various incidents. The following 
summary is based on the longer Greek recension : — 
(a) To his teacher, Zacchseus, the child Jesus 
repeats the letters of the alphabet, ‘from the 
Alpha even to the Omega, clearly and with great 
exactness ’ ; He questions His teacher about the 
first letter, and convicts him of ignorance of tlie 
nature of Alpha, and therefore of inability to 
teach others the Beta. * Thou hypocrite ! first, 
if thou knowest, teach the A, and then we shall 
believe thee about the B. . . . And in the hearing 
of many the child says to Zacchmus : * Hear, O 
teacher, the order of the first letter ’ [the old Phoen- 
ician A was written < or V], ‘and notice here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke crossing 
those which thou seest common ; (lines) brought 
together ; the highest part supporting them, and 
again bringing them under one head ; with three 
points [of intersection]; of the same kind; prin- 
cipal and subordinate ; of equal length. Thou nast 
the lines of the A.’ The amazement of Zacchmus, 
as he listens to this allegorizing, is thus ex- 
pressed : * That child does not belong to this earth. 

. . . What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, I know not.’ The shorter 
Greek recension represents Jesus as saying; *I 
know more than you, for I am before the ages. 

. . . When you see my cross, then will ye believe 
that I speak the truth.’ When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who tries ‘ to flatter him 
into learning his letters,’ Jesus immediately reads 
a ^ok that lies on the desk, and by the Holy 
Spirit teaches the Law to those that are standing 
round. The ^count of the child’s visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra- 
tive of Luke (2^^*^). It describes Him as ‘ sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both hearing the law 
and asking them questions,’ but adds : ’ And they 
were all attending to him, and wondering that he, 
being a child, was shutting the mouths of the eldem 
and teachers of the peoj^e, explaining the malu 
points of the law, and the parables of the prophets.’ 
(5) Some of the miracles ascribed to the chUd 


Jesus are works of beneficence, but others am 
deeds of vengeance. When five years old He 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as soon 
as He claps His hands they fly away. At the 
same age He raises to life a child kill^ by a fall ; 
and also a young man who, whilst splitting wood, 
cut the sole of his foot in two, and died from loss of 
blood. * And he said to the young man. Rise up 
now, split the wood, and remember me.’ When 
six Years old He breaks a pitcher, but fills His 
cloak with water and carries it to His mother ; 
He stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equal to the longer piece. At tlie same age He 
cures His brother James, who was dying from the 
effects of the bite of a viper ; He also perforins two 
more miracles of raising from the de^. But His 
miracles of vengeance make such an impression 
that the parents of a boy wliom Jesus has killed 
say to Joseph : ‘ Since thou hast such a chil^ it is 
impossible lox thee to live with us in the village ; 
or else teach him to bless, and not to curse, for he 
is killing our children.’ The son of Annas the 
scribe is * dried up ’ at His word ; a boy who runs 
up against Him is struck dead ; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at His curse swoons and 
falls to the ground ; His accusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest His rebuke should maim them. 

iv. Character and tendencies.— To the evi- 
dence of Hippoly'tus that this Gosj^l was known 
to the Naassenes, and of Cyril of Jerusalem, wdio 
regards it as a Maniclnean work, should probably 
be added the witness of Irenseus (c. 190) to its use 
amongst the Marcosians, a Gnostic sect, whose 
leader boasted that he had improved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true tliat Irenmus does 
not name the ‘spurious writing’; but he accuses 
the Marcosians of pulling to pieces ‘ the disj)eusa- 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by' means 
of Alpha and Beta,’ and of bringing forward * that 
false and wdeked story ’ that the Lord said to His 
teacher : * Do thou lirst tell me w hat Alpha is, 
and then I will tell thee what Beta is.’ ‘This 
they expound as meaning that he alone knew the 
Unknown, which he revealed under its type. 
Alpha ’ (Hcer. I. xx. 1 ; cf. xvi. 3). The value of 
this pa-ssage consists in its testimony to a second- 
I century Gnostic interpretation of an incident which 
I is recorded in the extant Gospel according to 
Thomas. Harnack [Uhron. i. 594) assigns to this 
apocryphal Gospel, in its original form, a saydiig 
of Jesus, which Ireiimus charges the Marcosians 
with misinterpreting: ‘I have often desired to 
have one of these words, and I had no one who 
could utter it’ {llcer, i. xx. 2). The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the canonical 
Gospels (Lk 10“^; cf. Lk 19^«). 

The question asked above ma^r now be answered. 
If one sect of Gnostics found in the contents of 
this Gospel — not to assume that the Gospel itself 
was in their hands — support for their speculations, 
the Syrian Gnostics (Naassenes) may have used 
the same Gospel, though the passage quoted in 
Hippolytus is not found in the extant fragments. 
The saying (see § L ), whatever be its true mean- 
ing, is mearly a Gnostic interpretation of some of 
our Lord’s sayings about childhood, with Gnostic 
accretions (cf. Mt 7* 18®). Ropes {Die Spruche 
Jesu, p. 100) expounds it as signifying that only 
when a child attains to full intelligence con the 
image of Christ be manifested in it. The saying 
is not so entirely out of harmony with this Go^l 
of the Childhood as to compel the ascription of it 
to an unknown Gospel of Thomas. The undoubted 
difference between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be exjdained if the Gospel quoted in Hip- 
polytUB was revised by an anti-Gnostic editca and 
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abbreviated in accordance with his views. Such 
an anti-Gnostio would be a heretic in the judg- 
ment of w'ritera like Origen, for in the canonical 
Gospels the child Jesus works no miracles. It 
is probable, as Lipsius suggests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt * to enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side. . . • 
The child Jesus [it iniglit be argued] must cer- 
tainlv have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostic error, which made the Christ 
to descend upon Him for the iirst time at His 
baptism ’ {Dkt, Christ. Biog. ii. 704). 

V. Datii:. — Z alin holds that this Gospel was one 
of the sources used by Justin Martyr (c. 140), who 
says {Dial. 88) that Jesus *was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among men, making 
ploughs and yokes ’ (dtpor/M ical i;vyd ) ; there is a 
verbal coincidence with this Gospel which describes 
Joseph as a carpenter who *made ploughs and 
yokes.’ But Justin, who was a native of Palestine, 
would scarcely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor is he likely to have used a heretical 
Gospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 
be quoted to prove the existence of this Gosjjel in 
the first half of the second century ; a legitimate 
inference from the evidence already given is that 
in its original form it was written c. 160-180. 
But Harnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say certainly how much of the Gospel in its 
j)rcsent form Avas derived from the longer work. 
There may, of course, be mterix)lations in the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 

Litkratl'hk;. — Cotelerius published a fragment from a Paris 
MS of the 15th cent, in his notes to the Cotmt. Apoat. vi. 17 ; 
also Mingarelli a larger portion : Nuova raccolfa iVopni-coli 
McierUiJic^ tom. xii., Venet. 764, pp. 73-166. See A. Meyer in J>ie 
Apokr. des JUT. p. 63 ; Conrady in S' A', 1903, Heft 3 ; also Tliilo, 
Tischendorf, Wright, Borberg, Humack, Zahn, Orr, in opp. citi. 

B. 3. Childhood, Arabic Gospel of the.^ 

i. Sources. 

ii. Contents. 

lii. Characteristics. Bate. 

Literature. 

i. SornCES. — This Gospel is entitled in Ti.^chen* 
dorfV coiTecte<l Latin version {Evang, Apurr. pji. 
181-209), Evfmgdium Infantia: Salvatoris Ara- 
hicum. The Arabic text is a translation from the 
Syriac. The work is a compilation. The author 
refers to ‘ the book of Jostmh, the high priest ’ 
(c. 1), to ‘the Gospel of the Infancy,’ and to ‘the 
perfect Gospel ’ (c. 25), and concludes ; ‘ Here 
endeth the whole Gospel of the Infancy, with the 
aid of God Most High, according to what we have 
found in the original.’ For the iirst part of this 
Gospel (1-25) the compiler claims the authority of 
.Joseph Gaiaphas, whose book Lipsius {Diet, Christ. 
Biog. ii. 705) identiKes with ‘the Gnostic work 
made use of in the Protevangeliiim, and which 
bore the name of Josejih (not Gaiaphas, of course, 
but the husband of Mary) ’ ; the earlier portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the Protevangelium and to the Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew, but he also draws largely on ‘the perfect 
Gospel,’ though he records ‘ very many miracles ’ 
of the Lord J^us which are not found either in it 
or in less ‘ complete ’ Gospels of the Infancy. In 
the second part (26-55) nis chief source is the 
Gospel according to Thomas. 

ii. Contents. — T his Gospel begins by quoting 
a word of Jesus ^ken, when He was lying in His 
cradle, to Mary His mother : *I am Jesus, the Son 
of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.* 
Miracles are narrated for which no parallel can be 
found either in the canonical Gos^iels or in the 
apocryph^ writings, as, e.g., the Lady Mary gives 
to the kings from the East one of her child’s 
swaddling-bands, which ‘ the fire was not able to 
bum or destroy * (8) ; a demoniac boy, the son of 
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an Egyptian priest, is healed by putting upon his 
head a newly washed garment of the Lord Christ 
(11); the water in which Mary washes J esus cleanses 
from leprosy (17) ; by w'itchcraft a youth has been 
transformed into a mule ; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mule’s back and a.sks Him to exert His mighty 
power, whereujxin the animal ‘became a young 
man, free from every defect ’ (21) ; the Holy F^amily 
fall into the hands of two robbers, Titus and 
Dumachus ; Titus bribes Duniachus to let them 
go free, and Jesus tells His mother that in thirty 
years ‘ these two robbers will be rai.sed upon the 
cross along with me, Titus on my right hand and 
Dumachus on my left ; and after that day Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise ’ (23) ; at the 
age of twelve, Jesus discourses in the temple to 
astronomers on the heavenly bodies, ‘ their course, 
direct and retrograde, the twenty-fourths and 
sixtieths of twenty - fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach of reason ’ (51) ; also to a philo- 
sopher ‘ skilled in treating of natural science ’ He 
explains ‘physics and metaphysics, hyperphysics 
and hypophysics . . . and other tliingsLeyond the 
reach of any created intellect ’ (52) ; ‘ from this 
day’ {i.e. from His twelfth year) ‘he began to 
hide his miracles and mysteries and secrets, and 
to give attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth year ’ (54). 

ui. Characteristics. — T he extracts given from 
this Go.speI prove that its author not only drew 
largely from his sources, canonical and apocryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free play, with 
the result that his work i.s a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangelic tradition and the most 
fantastic legends. In one respect alone does it 
compare favourably with the apocryjdial GosjkjIs 
it most closely resembles ; from its fabulous stories 
there is an absence of miracles of vengeance such 
as are found in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of j)seimu-Matthew. There are 
many traces of the influence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
the humanity of Jesus : the mother of a dying boy 
who is healed by ‘ the smell of the clothes of the 
Lord J esus Christ ’ says to 3Iary ; ‘ Now I know 
that the ^wer of God dwelleth in thee, so that 
thy Son heals those that partake of the same 
nature with himself ’ (30). The central section of 
this work has been aptly described as ‘ thoroughly 
Oriental in its character, reminding one of the 
tales of the Arabitoi Sights, or of the episodes in 
the Gulden Ass of Apuleius’ (Walker, Apocr. 
Gospels, X.). 

jJo definite date for the composition of this 
Gospel can be fixed. Lipsius is content to say 
that it was compiled ‘comparatively late, but 
probably earlier than the Mahometan times.’ 

Literature.— I n 1607 Henricus Sike published an Arabic text 
with Latin traiiHlation : Eo. Inf. vei LUjer ajxicryphuf, tie 
InfaTitia Salmitorig. See Fabricius, Junes, Schmid, Tliilo, 
Tischendorf, in opp. eitt. 

B. 4. Joseph the Carpester, Arabic 
History of.— 

i. Sources. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Uharacleristics. Data. 

Literature. 

i. SouRCE.s.~Tliis Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s Latin version {Evang. Apocr. pp. 122-139), 
Historia Josephi Fahri Lignarii ; his edition takes 
note of variations in the Sahidic and Memphitic 
dialects of the Coptic, from w'hich language the 
Arabic text was a recension. The author relates 
briefly the life of Joseph, and at greater length his 
death and burial ; he also represents Jesus as 
uttering lengthy and rhapsodical lamentations 
For the greater part of his narrative there is no 
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parallel in other writings, hut in the sections which 
deserilM) the choice of Joseph to be the guardian 
of Mar\% his betrothal to her, Herod’s search for 
the childxen, and the flight into Egypt, the author 
is in close agreement with the I'rotevaugeliuni. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as accompanying these events ; 
it is more probable, however, that his source was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian tradition, for the rest 
of his 'work does not suggest that Gnostic em- 
bellishments would have been distasteful to him. 
There are more distinct traces of his dependence 
upon the Gospel according to Thomas in the 
account given of Joseph’s perplexity and the 
words of the angel (17) ; Lipsius {DkU Christ, 
Biog. ii. 706) adds that in the Coptic recension 
*the use made of the Gospel of Tnomas is still 
more evident.’ 

ii. Contexts. — In the introduction to this his- 
toiy tiie author states that it was related by our 
Lord to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
The speaker throughout is Jesus, who says of His 
mother: ‘I chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of my Father, and the counsel of the 
Holy Spirit. And I was made flesh of her, by a 
mystery which transcends the grasp of created 
reason*^ (5), a mystery which ‘no creature can 
penetrate or understand, except myself, and my 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself' (14).* Joseph before his death 
asks Jesus for pardon (17) ; Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching: ‘accordingly I drove 
back Death and all the host of servants which 
accompanied him’ (21); when Joseph died, ‘he 
had fultilled a hundred and eleven years; never 
did a tooth in his mouth hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered less sharp’ (29); of Joseph’s 
body Jesus says : ‘ Not a single limb of it sliall be 
broken, nor shall any hair of thy head be changed. 
Nothing of thy body shall perish, O mj’^ father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uncorrupted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years ’ (26). 

iii. Characteristics.— The motive of this his- 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus : ‘ Thou hast ordered us to go into all the 
world and preach the holy gospel ; and tliou hast 
said : Relate to them the death of my father 
Joseph, and celebrate to him with annual solem- 
nity a festival and sacred day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away from this narrative, or 
add anything to it, commits sin’ (30). There is 
another reference to the day of Joseph’s com- 
memoration (26) ; the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 
suggests, ‘ a fest^ lection for St. Josejih’s day.’ 

The words of Jesus to Mary, ‘Thou, O my 
virgin mother, must look for the same end of life 
as other mortals,’ wint to a date of composition 
earlier than the 5tii cent., when the Assumption 
of Mary was taught. Tischendorf decides for the 
4th century. 

Literature. — ^In 1722 Wallin published an Arabic text with 
Latin trandation. See TLschendorf, Hofmann, in opp. cUt, 

B. 5. Mart, The Departure 

i. Versions. 

iL Summary of contents. 
ilL Characteristics. Data. 

Literature. 

i. Versions. — Tischendorf published in his 
Apocalypses Apocrypha^ the Greek text of a work 
sometimes describe as the Evangelium Joannis ; 
its full title is. The Account of St, John the Theo- 
logian o^he Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother of 
God, Two Latin versions are printed by Tischen- 
^rf, and the writing is generally known as the 
Transittis Marim or The Departure of Mary, 
Wnght has edited three recensions of a Syriac 
* The words in italics are omitted in the Coptic version. 


text. Arabic, Sahidic, and Ethiopio versions are 
also extant. Lipsius iinds the nearest approxima 
tion to the original text in the Greek and in the 
8yriac versions knoum as B and C. Syriac B wai 
edited by Wright [Journal of Sacred Literature^ 
1865), and Syriac C is published in his Contribu- 
tions to the Apocr, Lit, of the NT, pp. 24-41. 
Walker’s translation of the Greek text is used in 
the following section (‘ Ante - Nicene Christian 
Library,’ Apocryphal Gospels, etc. p. 6041}*.). 

ii. Summary of contents. — ‘The all -holy 
glorious mother of God and ever-virgin Mary* 
goes to ‘the holy tomb of our Lord’ to bum 
incense and to pray. She is invisible to the 
guards. Gabriel informs her that iier reauest is 
granted: ‘thou having loft the world, shalt go to 
the heavenly places to thy Son, into the true and 
everlasting life.’ 

Mary and her three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem ; in answer to her prayers the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed. Jelin is ‘ snatched 
up by a cloud from Ephesus’ and assures Mary 
that her ‘ holy and precious body will by no means 
see corruption.* B}^ a whirlwind the Holy Spirit 
brings ‘Peter from Rome, Paul from Tibrnias, 
Thomas from Hither India, James from Jeru- 
salem.’ The Apostles who have fallen asleep are 
raised from their tombs, but the Holy Spirit says : 
‘ Do not think that it is now the resurrection ; but 
on this account you have risen out of your tombs, 
that you may go to give greeting to the honour 
and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, >>ecause the day of her 
departure is at hand, of her going up into the 
heavens.’ 

Mary, sitting up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they had been summoned. John 
says, ‘ I was going in to the holy altar in Ephe>us 
to perform Divine service ’ ; Afark says, * I was 
Wshing the canon of the third [day] m the city 
of Alexandria’ ; Matthew says, ‘ I was in a boat 
and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging with its 
waves ; on a sudden a cloud of light overshadowing 
a stormy billow, changed it to a calm, and having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you.’ Similar 
experiences are narrated by the other Apostles. 

Marvels accompany Mary’s departure : the sun 
and the moon suddehlj’^ appear about the house; 
all who are ‘ under disease and sickness ’ are cured, 
if they touch ‘ the outside of the wall of the house ’ 
where Mary was lying. The Jews, ‘ boiling with 
rage,’ say to the I’rocurator, ‘ The nation of the 
Jews has been ruined by this woman; chase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.’ 
The Procurator refuses, but yields to imi)ortunity 
and ‘sends a tribune of soldiers against the 
Apostles to Bethlehem.’ The Aiiostles leave the 
house ‘ carrying the bed of the Lady, the mother 
of God ’ ; they are ‘ lifted up by a cloud ’ and 
transported to ‘the house of the Lady’ in Jeru- 
salem. The priests and the people ‘bein<j the 
more moved with hatred ’ take the wood and fire, 
* wishing to bum the house w'here the I^ord’s 
mother was living with the Apostles ’ ; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ‘a power of fire suddenly 
coming forth from within by means of an angel.’ 

The Holy Spirit reminds the Apostles that ‘ on 
the Lord’s day ’ Gabriel made the Annunciation to 
the Virgin ; ‘ on the Lord’s day ’ the Saviour was 
bom; ‘on the Lord’s day* the children of Jera- 
salem welcomed Him with palm - branches and 
Hosannas ; ‘ on the Lord’s day ’ He rose from the 
dead ; and ‘ on the Lord’s day ’ He will come to 
judgment. ‘ On the Lord’s day ’ Christ comes with 
a host of angels and says to His mother, ‘Thy 

S ecious body will bo transferred to Paradise.’ 

ary kisses and adores the right hand of the 
Lord ; she beseeches Him as ‘ God, the King of the 
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A^, the only-begotten of the Father,* to bestow 
Hu aid * upon every man calling npon, or praying 
to,, or naming the name of, thine handmaid.* The 
Lord replies, * Every soul that calls upon thy 
name shall not be ashamed, but shall find mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and confidence, both 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to come, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens.’ 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, and the powers 
of the heavens respond with Alleluia, the blame- 
less soul of Mary departs. When Jephonias puts 
his hands upon the couch on which her holy body 
lies, ‘an angel of the Lord by invisible power, 
with a sword of fire, cut off his two hands from 
his shoulders, and made them hang about the 
couch, lifted up in the air.* At the word of Peter 
the hands are ‘ fixed on again.* 

Different accounts are given of the transference 
of Mail’s ‘ spotless and precious body ’ to Para- 
dise. One describes the translation as taking 

g lace after the body had hain for three days in 
rethsemane in a nevr tomb ; another represents 
‘twelve clouds of light’ as snatching up the 
Apostles with the couch and ‘ tlie body of our 
Lady * into Paradise ; and another narrates the 
miraculous resuscitation of the Virgin’s body. 
‘Anna, the mother of the La<ly,’ is one of the 
heavenly choir that sing the Alleluia and adore 
‘ the holy relics of the mother of the Lord.* 
iii. Characteristics and date. — Although, 
as Lipsius }>oints out {Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 707), 

‘ a comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative was now abbreviated and now 
enlarged in manifold w-ays with all manner of 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,* j^et, in 
all the vaiious forms in which this work is ex- 
tant, the Departure of Mary {Kolfirfcrif rrjs Maptas, 
JWtnsitus mat'irr) contains many evidences of a 
desire to furnish Apostolic sanction for Mary- 
W’orship of an advanced type. Traces of the Prof- 
evangmum Jacobi and of Gnostic apocayphal 
writings are found in some texts, but tiie narra- 
tive common to all versions is undoubtedly ‘a 
Catholicizing recast of an heretical work.* Such 
phrases as ‘the holy altar,* ‘the canon of the 
third day,* i.c. a part of the Church service con- 
sisting of nine odes, ‘cast incense and pray,* are 
internal evidence of a Catholic development of 
ecclesiastical ritual. Lipsius says : ‘ The Catholic 
recast plainly belongs to a time'wlien the worship 
of the Virgin is already fiourishing, i.e. at the 
earliest, the close of the 4th, and most probably 
the beginning of the 5th century.* Proof of the 
wide circulation of this work is afforded by the 
number of extant versions of it ; in Catholic circles 
it has had great influence. Orr and Wright quote 
with well - merited approval the judgment of 
Ewald; ‘This book has become from the first 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoration 
of Mary, and for a hundred superstitious things, 
which have intruded with less and less resistance 
into the Churches, and have contributed so much 
to the degeneration and to the crippling of all 
better Christianity.* 

LmsATiTRE.—^Jureton’s AncUnt Syriae JhetnMnts, p. 110; 
Enger published the Arabic text in 1854 {Joannis apo 9 ioli de 
TrangUu Bmtm Marias Vii^nis liber) ; Zoega gives some par- 
tdculars of the Sahidic version in the CatcU. Codd. Copt Borji- 
anorttm. See Tiscbendoi^ Wright, in opp. eUt. ; also Qrr’s 
Introduction and Notes (Mt Apoer. Writinge). 

C. 1. Twelve Apostles, Gospel of the.— 

L Evidence of existence 

1. Not identical with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

2. Identical with the heretical Gospel of the Ebionites. 
tt. Contents of fragments preserved by Epiphanius. 

IIL Character and tendenaes. Date. 

Literature. 

I 

I 


1. Evidence op existence.— l. A Gospel en 
titled rh irtytypam»Apov riav ScbdcKa eCayyikiop 
(Jerome : ‘ juxta XII apostolos * and ‘ Evang. XII 
apostolomm ’) is placed hy Urigen {c. 230) amongst 
the heretical Gospels {Hom. 1 in Lucanx). But 
Origen esteemed highly ‘the Gospel accerding to 
the Hebrew’s,* which Jerome (417) confiues wdth 
‘the Gospel according to the Aj»o>,tIes* {a^.u Pelag. 
iii. 2). Of modern scholars who accept Jerome’s 
identification of the two Gospels, the most dis- 
tinguished are Resch {Agrapha, p. 327) and 
Lipsius {Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 710 f.). Zahn 
{Geschichte des NT Kanons, iL 662, 724) aiid Har- 
nack {ChronologUf i. 629) discuss the question in 
detail, and agree in the conclusion that Jerome 
misunderstood Origen, from 'whom all his infor- 
mation about this Gospel was derived (see art. 
Hebrews [Gospel according to the] above, p. 
3381!.). Lipsius considerably modifies his accept- 
ance of Jerome’s statement by his confession : 
‘ One thing is certain, that at various times and in 
different circles it took very difl'erent shapes * ; he 
frankly recognizes the existence of ‘ contradictory 
phenomena,* and suggests that the Gospel kno'\im 
to these Fathers was ‘ a recast of an older original * 
{op. cit. ii. 711). 

2. By those who regard this Gospel as an inde- 
pendent work it is often called ‘ The Gospel of the 
Ebionites.* In their view the Ebionites who com- 
I>osed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaic law, though to them the name 
was first gdven (Orig. adv. Cels. ii. 1) ; they were 
the heretical sect of Ebionites, more correctly 
described us Elkesaites, and characterized by ‘an 
abhorrence of sacrifice and by an objection to the 
use of flesh meat’ (cf. Salmon, Introd. to NT, p. 
159 f.). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
of ‘Ebionites,’ conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (398) that the Gospel, 
of which he s]>eaks inditterently as ‘ according to 
the Hebrews’ or ‘ according to the Apostles,’ was 
used ‘ by the Nazarenes and by the Ebionites * 
{Comm, in Matt. 12^*). If he means orthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is ‘guilty of a confusion, 
and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the two were identical * (Menzies, above, p. 339**) ; 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, his original mis- 
take in identifying two difl'erent Gospels may 
account for his mentioning together the two 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec- 
tively used. 

Epiphanius (377) was acquainted with a Gospel 
which the Ebionites called ‘ the Gospel according 
to Matthew, not entire and perfectly complete, 
but falsified and mutilated {oitx Si T\rjp€ffTdT<fi, 
dXXd vevodeviUvip koX iiKp<aT7ipiafffiiy<p), which they 
call the Hebrew Gosper {Hcer. xxx. 13). The last 
sentence has no weight, for Epiphanius also says 
that Tatian’s Diatessaron was called the Hebrew 
Gospel {op. cit. xlvi. 2) ; the value of Ms statement 
consists in its correct description of the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles,^ of which he alone has pre- 
served fragments, neither lengthy nor numerous, 
but sufliciently extensive to prove that the authoi 
of this Gospel used Matthew’s narratives or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by additions 
-which have an Elkesaite tinge. 

ii. Contents. — The extant fragments of this 
Gospel are found in one of the writings of Epi- 
phaiiius {Hcer. xxx. 13-16, 22). Zahn gives tne 
Greek text {Geschichte des NT Kano7is, u. 726) of 
all the passages that in his judgment are quota- 
tions. (Cf. Preuschen, Antuegomena, 9ff. ; also 
Westcott, Introd. to Study of Gospels, 465 £). — 

1. ‘ The befrinning: of their Gospel is this : It came to pa« in 
Che days of Herod, king of Judsea (in the high priesthood of 
Caiaphas), that a man called John came Mptudng with a 
baptism of repentance in the river Jordan, who was said to be 
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martyrdom. Lipsias thinks that BasUides is 
endeavouring to base his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk ; but Zahu suggests Jn 9'“*, 
to 'which the resemblaiices are closer {Geachichte 
des NT Kanons, i. 767 ; cf. ^IcGittert, Eusebitis, p. 
179, n. 12). 

Another fragment from 'the thirteenth book of 
the treatises {tractatuum) of Basiliiles ’ is preserved 
in the Acta disputationis A rchelai et ManctiSy c. 55 
(see Gallond, Bibl. Pair, iii. 608). This passage 
contains an exposition of the parable oi Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16). Zahn traces to the Exegetiea 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
(Strom, iii. 1), where the reference is cleai*ly to 
Mt 19^^-“. It is reasonable to assume that the 
* Treatises ’ and ' Expositions ’ of Basilides are 
difierent titles for the same work. In regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels upon which 
the Exegetiea were based nothing can be positively 
asserted ; bnt it is known that the schools of 
Valentinus and Basilides used the Gospels on 
which the extracts from this work are based. 
The Exegetiea almost certainly includes John as 
well as Luke, probably Matthew also. 

In regard to the relation of * the Gospel ’ to the 
Exegetiea difierent opinions are held. McGidert 
(op. cit.) suggests that 'Origen mistook the Exe- 
getica for a Gospel ' ; but it is necessary neither to 
ascribe this confusion to him, nor to suppose that 
he inferred the existence of an apocryphal Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon which he comments. 
There is evidence that tlie followers of Basilides 
made use of the ' Traditions of Matthias’ (Hippol. 
Philos. 'viL 29), and that he claimed to have re- 
ceived instruction from 'Glaucias, the interpreter 
of Peter.* Herein may be found the explanation 
of his departures from the Evangelic tradition. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hypothesis, which seems best to account for all the 
facts, that in the interests of Gnostic doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com- 
mentary on it. His Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as *a kind of Harmony’; but the 
sources from which his narrative was derived 
appear to have been used with considerable free- 
dom. 

Tlie date of this Gospel and of the Exegetiea is 
probably 136-140, the period when Basilides ax»- 
peared as the founder of a sect. 

D. Of the following Apocryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name. Use has been made of 
Hofmann’s list, derived from Fabricius (in PRE^ L 
661)— 

1« Andrew, Gospel of. — Possibly identical 
with the Gnostic ‘Acts of Andrew’ (irepioboi. 
*\.¥tpiov)* Augustine refers to apocryphal WTitings 
of Andrew (c. Adversar. Leg. et Prophet. 20). See 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschicktey L 543 f . 

2. Apelles, Gospel of.— P robably a muti- 
lated version of a canonical Gospel by a disciide of 
Marcion. According to Epiphanius (Hcer. xiiv. 2) 
this work is the source of the familiar unwritten 
saying of our Lord: ‘Become approved money- 
changers * (ylretrOe ddsifioi rpaire^roO ; see AgraPHA, 
above, p. 349^ Cf. Hamaok, De Apellis gnosi 
monarchia, 1874, p. 76. 

8. Barnabas, Gospel of.— M entioned in the 
Gelasian Decree, but nothing is knov^m of its 
contents unless fragments of it have been pre- 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of BarnaW. 
See White’s Bampton Lectures, 1784, and Axon’s 
article in Journal of Theol, Studies, April 19U2, p. 
441. 


6. Bartholouew, Gospel of.— M entioned in 
the Gelasian Decree, and by Jerome (Prwf. in 
Matt.), in surroundings which suggest that it was 
a Gnostic w’ork. There is no sullicient reason fot 
identifying this Gos]iel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, HE v. 10). 

8. Cerinthus, Gospel of. — Mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Hcer. li. 7). Hofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the Gospel 
according to Mattliew, similar to that which the 
Carpocratians used. 

6. Eve, Gospel of.— M entioned by Epiphanius 
as in use among the Borborites, an (Jphite sect of 
Gnostics {Hwr. xxvi. 2fV.). Harnack is doubtful 
if it can properly be called a Gospel. Lipsius de- 
scribes it as a ‘ Gnostic doctrinal treatise, though 
presented, it may be, in an historical form ’ (Diet. 
Christ, liiog. ii. 717). Preuschen prints the ex- 
tracts quoted by Epixihanius as a fragment of an 
Ophite Gospel (Antilegomena, p. 80). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voice of thunder ; ' 1 
am thou, and thou art I, and wherever tliou art 
there am 1, and in all things I am sown. And 
from whencesoever thou gatherest me, in gathci ing 
me thou gatherest thyseu’ (cf. Hopes, Die Spruche 
Jesu, p. 56). 

7. Judas Iscariot, Gospel of— According 
to the testimony of Iremeus [adv. Hcer. i. 31), 
Epiphanius (Hcer. xxxviii. 1), and Theodoret 
(Hceret. Fab. i. 15), this work w'as in use among 
the Cainites, a Gnostic sect. Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas’s betrayal as ‘a meritorious 
action, and the traitor himself as the perfect 
Gnostic who destroyed the dominion of the Demi- 
urge by bringing aliout the crucilixion of our Lord.’ 

8. Thaddacus, Gospel of.— M entioned in some 
MSS of the Gelasian Decree, but nothing is cer- 
tainly knaw’n of its contents. The name of the 
author may l>e intended for the Ai)ostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, according to tradition, 
was sent to king Abgar (see art. TilADD^USin vol. 
iv. p. 741 f.). 

9. Valentinus, Gospel of. — Mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Preesvript. Jlarct. c. 49), and usually 
identified with the ‘Gospel of Truth’ (EcangcliKtn 
Veritatis) on the authority of Iren.Tus (adv. Hcer. 
iii. 11), who says (1) that the ‘Gospel of Truth’ 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de- 
parted entirely from the canonical Gosj»els. Zahn 
holds that the two Gospels w ere probably separate 
works (Geschichte des IsT Kanons, i. 748). 

J. G. Tasker. 
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Literature. 

Discovery in modem times. — The publication in 
1883 of the early Christian manual popularly 
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known 843 the Didache marks an epoch in the 
studjr of primitive Christianity. One miglit com- 
pare it to the rediscovery of the genuine Ignatian 
Epistles in the 17th century. But the com|)arisoii 
would do scant justice to its real si^incance, ! 
which lies in the way in which the DidacTie bears on 
a wide range of early writings, and on phenomena 
in them which it causes to stand out m new and 
clearer light. It is needful, then, to do more than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 1056 by ‘ Leo, notary and sinner,* and discovered 
about 1875 in the library of the Jerusalem monas- 
tery in Phanar, the Greek quarter of Constan- 
tinople, by Philotlieus Bryennios, a scholarly 
Greek ecclesiastic. One must also try to estimate 
t he various literary and historical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know- 
ledge, and of which it remains the prime repre- 
sentative. In this MS, doubtless Palestinian in 
origin, it occupies 203 lines, of 53 letters on an 
average ; so that it is about the size of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians. But in all probability 
the original work, with which we are mainl 3 ’^ con- 
cerned, was slightly shorter. Accordingly, our in- 
quiries will fall under three main heads, viz., 
(A) The primal Didache: its cx>ntents, genesis, 
date ; (B) the transformations which it underwent 
in various circles ; (C) its significance in the history 
of Christianity. 

A. The Primal Z)/z)4OTJf.— L The Didache 
OF OUR MS. —(a) Title.— Oi the two titles in the 
MS, ‘ Teaching of tlie XII Apostles ’ and * Teaching 
of the Lord through the XII Apostles to the 
Gentiles,* it seems natural to regard the latter as 
the more original. One can hardly imagine the 
fuller and more individual title being added be- 
tween the commoner one and the text proper. 
It is unlikely, however, that either of them be- 
longed to tile earliest form of the ‘Teaching,* 
corresiK)nding roughly to chaps, i.-vi. of our MS. 
This body of precejits touching the Two Ways 
nia^' perhaps, in its oral stage, have had some 
descriptive title, such as J the Waj’’ of the Teach- 
ing** (see Tai'rrrjs rijs oSou Trjs 5i8axvs in vi. 1), or 
‘tlie Way’; or it nia^^ have been known simply 
as ‘the Teaching’ (see a\\r}p didaxTffy in xi. 2, ci. 
vi. I ; cf. Bam. xvi. 9 at ivrdKal t^s didaxvs, also 
xviii. 1), or ‘Teachin" of the Lord’ (perhaps pre- 
served in our secondf title, Atdax^ Kvplov, 
cf. ivToXal KvpLov, iv. 12 f.), the God of Israel (see 
vapeKTbs ^coO, vi. 1 ). This would accord both with 
the contents of the original Two Ways and with 
the ])hrasing in Ac 13*’-* €KTr\7rrr6fA€vos eirl ry didaxv 
rod Kvplov, where reference has just been made to 
tAs odods roD Kvplov tAs eidelas (Hos 14*®). Here 
‘ Teaching * has the objective sense of ‘ Doctrine.* 

As Dr. C. Taylor t saj^s, ‘the primitive Church 
had, instead of a New Testament, a body of teach- 
ing, which M'as at first, from the nature of the 
case, wholly unwritten. To this St. Paul alludes 
when he lays down that a bishop must be blameless, 
“ holding to the faithful word which is according 
to The Teaching** (Tit 1®). Justin Martyr again 
expressly refers to it, speaking of Christ as at- 
tested “ by the words of The Teaching, and the 
ju-ophecies to Him ward ** {Dial. 35). This teaching 
would sometimes be spoken of as the Lord’s, and 
after a while as the Apostles’ (2 Jn ®, Ac 2^-), just 
as the Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Torah, of Moses, and of the Lord.’ Certainly the 
■way in which St. Paul refers to the ‘ type of teach- 
ing’ (in relation to ‘sin, unto death,^and ‘obedi- 
ence, unto righteousness’) unto which the Koman 

* Ct 2 P 2* Hk Ttyr (r^ Itnattvinte, 2M) ; and Ac 08 

199.88 « the Way,*18»‘the Way of the Lord,’ 22* ‘this Way,* 
241* » the Way which they call heresy,* 248* rk wipi rUf ih»u. 

t The Teaching qft/u Twelve ApoAUs: Two Leduree, p. 112. 


Ciiristians were ‘committed’ (Ro 6**'-), and which 
forliode the causing of division (Aixooracr^a, 16^, cf. 
Did. iv. 3 ov woi-ljaeis axierfm), is very suggestive of 
a recognized form of ‘ Teaching ’ to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our Two Ways. Still full 
proof is lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we be sure of the title under which the 
Teaching was first written down. ‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles ’ (cf. Ac 2*-) is likely enough, especi- 
ally if this was, as it appears, the earliest fonn in 
which it was known in Egypt. But, even were this 
more certain than it is, it would not necessarily be 
the original Palestinian form, which might ^ 
simply ‘The Teaching* (like Didascalia, the title 
of a later Palestinian work suggested by our 
Didache). Still, the varied character of the witness 
to ‘Teaching of the Apostles* rather supports this 
as the primitive title of the written Two Ways. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest form of the 2"wo 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubric de 
doctrina Apostolorum ; so also Eusebius (DP iii. 25 
Twv AvootAXwv at Xeyo/i^vai didaxal, which Rutinus 
renders Doctrina quas dicitur Apostolorum), Atha- 
nasius (^igf^o/ Epistles, 39, 6ibax^ KaXov/ilvy tCjv dr.), 
and Nicephorus [didax^ dvo<rr6\tar). 

It looks, then, as if there were two distinct lines 
of transmission in the history of the I'wo Ways, of 
which the Latin and our MS are the types — a result 
home out by textual criticism. The question of 
their mutual relations will be dealt witli later on. 
Onl 3 % we may here observe that the phrase ‘ XII 
Apostles * is no less primitive than ‘ the Apostles ’ 
pure and simple. Thus in that pai*t of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah which represents a time prior to 
A.D. iOO, it is ‘the Twelve Apostles of the Be- 
loved * who plant the Church (iv. 3) ; and it is ‘ the 
preaching (Trpo^ijreta) of his Twelve Apostles ’ that 
IS forsaken \>y the mass of ‘disciples* ‘on the eve 
of His approach ’ (iii. 21). Hence the idea of ‘ the 
Lord’s teaching through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles’ is quite in keeping with an early 
date for the recension so described, especially if 
it belong to Palestine. And as it does not claim 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (cf. ‘mj’ child’ in iii. 1-iv. 1), there is 
nothing pseudonymous about the work. It repre- 
sents current teaching and usage at a time when 
it was natural to assume that these did but ex- 
press the mind of ‘ the Lord * — which to the com- 
piler of our Didache doubtless means, as in several 
other places (viii. 2, ix. 5, eis 6vo/ia Kvplov, xi. 2, 4, 
8, XV. 4, xvL 1, 7 f. ), the glorified Christ. 

(^») Contents and structure. — ^As it stands in our 
MS, the Didache has real organic unity. A natu- 
ral development of thought is traceable through- 
out (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as will appear from the following summary. 

There are Two Ways in this world, one of Life 
and one of Death — so radically difierent are they. 
The Way of Life consists of love, (1) to God our 
Maker, (2) to one’s neighbour as to oneself : this 
involves refraining from doing to another what 
one would not have done to oneself. 

‘Now of these words the Teaching is as fel- 
lows ’ ; — 

The Evangelical precepts which follow in our MS exemplify 
the thought of positive love to man, flowing from love to God. 
But the mtter idea, the first element in the Great Command- 
ment, is not formally developed. It is regarded as fulfilled in 
relation to man os God's image, whether in the fuller way 
represented by our MS, or up to the level of the negative form 
of the Golilen Rule, which practically replaces the poidtive in 
the exposition or * teaching’ of the Way of Life in its original 
form (see belowX 

Then comes a section dealing with practical 
love to one’s fellow in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in ■which formveness of wrong and 
the relief of physical need by one’s own goods 
are emphasized. In the latter case a warning to 
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tlie recipient is nppended, as to his final account* 
ability to God, if he take save when in want ; 
likewise he who has whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a fit recmient. 

The exposition of the negative form of the Golden 
flule opens (ch. ii.) with the words, ‘Now the 
second precept of the Teaching (is).* It consists 
of an expwsion of the second table of the Deca- 
logue, bemnninu, after Jewish usage, with * Thou 
shalt not Kill * ; but it also inserts the Third Com- 
mandment against perjnry, in close connexion with 
false witness. The expansion in question is in 
terms of vices to which paganism was specially 
addicted. 

The incidence of pagan fkilings explains the reversal of the 
order as to homicide and adulteij found in the Latin version. 
This change confirms the view that its text represents Alex- 
andria rather than Palestine ; Dt of. J(IR xv. 309 ff. 

No mention is made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to parenta The former seems to be omitted inten- 
tionally ; the latter may be taken for granted, 
or may be omitted because pa^n parents must be 
disobeyed. Abstinence from idolatry is naturally 
assumed: thus in iii. 4, vi. 3, things are for- 
bidden as leading to or implying idolatry. This 
section ends with what is its keynote— prohibition 
of all evil purjose or feeling against another. 
Indeed it goes further : ' Thon shalt not hate any 
man ; but some thou shalt rebuke, and for some 
thon shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above 
thine own hfe.^ 

The next section (ch. iiL), w hich has a unity of its 
ow’n as regards its first five or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated Iqr the recurrence of * my child *), 
passes to the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the grosser kind already dealt with. It makes the 
moral ideal more searching and exhaustive. In 
Jewish phrase, ‘ it fences the Law ’ : * My child, flee 
from every evil, and from everything like unto it.* 
Ite Jewish colour is very evident ; and the cardinal 
sins to W'hich others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. In contrast to tfie 
haughty and self-assertive temper, to which the 
last of these is traced, there follow'^s a series of 
exhortations to humility of ^irit and conduct 
W'hich have a more specifically Christian ring ; and 
the section ends with an exhortation ine^ly to 
accept the dispensations of Providence as good 
(which may once have follow'ed the last of the more 
Jewish precepts, in an oral body of catechesis for 
proselyte to Judaism). 

An easy transition to the last class of duties (ch. 
iv.), those of life in the religious community and 
fsunily in particular, is presented by the inculca- 
tion of reverential docility tow'ards ‘him wrho 
speaks the w'ord of God * ; ‘ for w'here the lordship 
is spoken, there is the Lord’ (a truly Jewish 
maxim). And here follow precepts on consorting 
with ‘ the saints ’ ; on the avoidance of disunion, 
partiality in judgment, a doubtful mind ; on sel- 
fishness and beneficence — the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, in view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren’s fellowship in the greater goods 
of immortality; on parental discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and bond-servant (2-11). 
The whole ends with the summary precepts ; * 
* Thou sl^t hate all hypocrii^ and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. Thou shalt not abandon 
the Lord’s precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst receive, neither adding nor taking away. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess thy trans- 
gressions (cf. Ja 6^®), and shiat not come to thy 
gayer with a bad conscience. This is the Way of 

The Way of Death (ch. v.) is simply the opposite 

* ProlMbly part of the original framework of Jewish oral 
catecAens ; cf . the re-emergence of * my son ' in the ver- 
tion, which may here preserve an origL^ touch. 


of all this, and takes the form of a List of Vicefl 
(§ 1 follows the order of chs. ii.-iii.), a common 
topic both in classical and Jewish literature. 

In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed something like 
a standing lUrti, to Judge from the many points of contact be- 
tween this list and tliose in the NT {e,g. AUe R© !»*«., i Co 
6l0ff. 2 Co 12», Qal Col 35. 1 Ti 1^-, 2 Ti 3»), on the one 

hand, and the traditional Confession of Sins in the Synagogue 
(Fidui), taken along with Wis 14^-. Uie Slavonic Enoch 
and Test Xll Patriarchs (Reuben 3, Levi 17), on the other : cf. 
CUm. Umn. i. 18, xi. 27, Hecogn. iv. 30. Note the Jewish alpha- 
betio number 22 in S 1 : see Kendel Harris, Teaching^ 82ff. 

Instruction in the ‘Tw'o Ways* ends (ch. vi.) in 
our MS with warning against deviation from ‘this 
way of (the) Teaching* as deviation frum God’s 
truth. To which are added two postscripts : * If, 
then, thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect: but if thou art not 
able, what thou canst, that do. But touching 
food (/3p4)<ris), bear what thou art able ; yet of 
that (food) which hath been ofi'ered to idols beware 
exceedingly; for it is a service of dead gods.’* 
The significance of these will be dealt w'ith in the 
sequel. 

Such was the Teaching f which should ring in 
the ears of the Gentile convert as he took ui>oii 
himself the vows of Cliristiaii baptism. Of this, 
in a simple form, the manual now goes on to 
speak (ch. vii). And as it refers to fasting as an 
accompaniment of baptism, it passes naturally to 
the stated Christian Fasts and Prayers (ch. viii.), 
— in each case as contrasted with tliose of ‘the 
hj'pocrites* (i.e. unbelieving Jews). Next comes 
a description of the special Eucharistic prayers 
preceding and following the actual eating of 
the Church’s sacred meal (lit. ‘being filled’). A 
striking feature of both groups of prayers is tlieir 
reference to the fulfilment of tlie feast, and of its 
imagery, in the consummated state of the Cliurch 
in the kingdom of God. It is added, however, 
that the liturgical forms here given (chs. ix. x.) 
are not to bind ‘ prophets * in Eucharistic prayer. 

At tliis ]>oint the manual pauses once more, to 
call attention to all that has gone before (racra 
irdvra rd irpo€iprqiUva) as the norm of true teaching 
on tlie matters in Question, and the test of such as 
are to be received as teachers. ‘ If the teacher 
himself turn and teacli another teaching to the 
undoing (of this), hear him not ; but if to the 
increase of rigliteousness and knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him ak the Lord ’ (xi. 2). And so we 
are led naturally to a description of the ministry of 
the Word, which is of the ‘ prophetic ’ or lieaven- 
sent type. ‘ Apostles,’ or divinely prompted mis- 
sionanes,! are described quite briefly, os being 
rather exceptional visitants. They are first named 
in conjunction with the prophets, || as persons pro- 
vided for by ‘ the rule of the gospel ’ (^ord t 6 duy/ui 
rod cvayycXlov ) ; and then follow one or tw'o rough 
and ready rules for their treatment, as they pasr. 
through existing churches on the way to tneir 
mission-fields (cf . 3 Jn ®’®). ‘ Prophets * occupy mor j 
space, probably as being a subject of more pnu • 
tical interest for those addressed. The nera rf 
tests, as between genuine and spurious claimants 
to the high authority and functions conceded *0 
him who had the spirit of prophecy (a prime mai k 
of the Messianic age, Ac 2‘^**), was becoxnii g 
acutely felt. But the simplicity of the testo he e 
supplied — those of character merely, where t)ie 

* Wis 1310 • But wretched they, and In dead (thinn) th dr 
hopes : for that they called *' g^ods " the works of men’s haodi ‘ 

t Compare the ‘ foundation of repentance frmn dead works 
and of faith towards God ' in He 01, with its own further 
attached. 

t Simpler ori^nally than what now stands in Did. vU. 2-4 ; see 
below, ill. (d) ad fin. 

S By this time called * evangelists* in most regions outsids 
Palestine; cf. Kph 4i», 2Ti 4®, Ac 218 (written for nos 
Palestinian readers), Euseb. HE iii. 37 ; yet see Rev 2>. 

II An unworthy * apostle ’ is called a ' pseudo-prophet * (xL f) 


j 
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recognized phenomena of * speaking in Spirit * were 
present-x-sbowB that the age of * enthusiasm’ is 
still far from over (cf. Jude w, 2 P 2'** “). As 
these two types of itinerant ministry are to be 
received according to certain rules, so the ordinary 
Christian stranger needs liandling with prudence, 
including cases in which he wishes to settle among 
his new friends (ch. xii.). This in turn suggests 
tlie case in which even a prophet desires to settle 
in one community. His support is provided for by 
the principle that ‘ the labourer is worthy of his 
meat ’ ; and this applies also to * teachers,’ a less 
spontaneous and more local type of the inspired 
ministry.* But it is the prophets, above all, wiio 
answer to the highest ministry under the OT; 
‘they are your chief priests* (esp. as offering the 
sacritice of prayer at the Eucharist, x. 7, xiv. 1-3) ; 
and accordingly, to them, in the first instance, fall 
the first-fruits of various kinds (those specified are 
mainly country produce). Failing a prophet, first- 
fruits go to the poor (ch. xiii. ). 

After this excursus on matters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coming to the community from 
outside, — suggested, it seems, by the mention of 
propliets in connexion with the Eucharistic Meal, — 
the compiler turns again to the chief features of 
internal church order, and so to the Eucharist, the 
stated Breaking of Bread on the Lord’s day,t to 
lay down the conditions of its ‘ pure * observance 
(ch. xiv.). This depends on prior confession of 
trespasses (cf. iv. 14) between those uniting in the 
, sacred ‘sacrifice* of praise in prayer. None may 
partake while out of narniony with his fellow so 
shall their sacrifice of prayer § be that point^ to 
by Mai The thought of the Church’s gather- 

ini' on the Lord’s day leiuls to mention of the local 
ministry, ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons,’ as those who, 
in a sense, share the sacred ministry {XeiTovpyia) 
primarily belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
nronhets and teachers. Hence they are not to 
be Wiked down upon because their own special i 
functions are of a humbler order, but are to rank 
as associates of their more gifted colleagues in 
the honour of the ministry (xv. 1, 2). With this 
apology for the administrative ministry, elected 
by the local community itself (and now*assuming 
greater importance than in the past), the compiler 
returns to the thought of fraternal discipline, 
alreiidy alluded to in connexion with the Eucharist, 
lie uses terms which imply that it was a matter 
of the Church itself, and not only of its bishops 
and deacons, and enjoins that it be dealt with 
‘ as ye have it in the Gospel ’ (cf. Mt IS^^*^*)- This 
same Ciospel standard || is to repilate their suppli- 
cations (fi^ds) and alms and all their actions (xv. 
3,4). 

Finally, let them ‘ Avatch ’ in the interests of their 
‘ life,’ to bo ready Avhen the Lord comes. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abundance of 
pseudo - prophets and corrupters (already on the 
horizon, xi. 2) and by degeneration of the sheep. 
Then, as lawlessness increases, hatred shall go 
the length of persecution and treachery among 
the brethren, until there shall appear the world- 
deceiver as God’s Son, with signs and wonders, and 
run a course of temporary triumph. Tims man- 
kind shall be tested, and even many believers shall 
fail : ‘ but those who shall endure in tlieir faith 

* Ja SI ‘Become not many of you teachers, my brethren’; 
Cf. Ac 181, 1 CJo Eph 411, i Ti 6i7f., 2P 21, Bam. i. 8, iv. 9. 

t Kvpiei»ii xufiwt perhaps as replacing the rmBfietnt mpiwu ^ 
the OT ; of. ch. viiL, where new fast-days are prescribed. 

; ‘Transgression between man and, his fellow the Day of 
Atonement does not expiate, until his fellow be reconciled’ 
(Mishna, V&mn, iifiL 9 ; cf. Mt 6‘^-, Ja 6i®). 

I Bo the cdtation of this passage in iie AleatorihuSf iv., has 
*ne inquinetur tt impediatur orotic vestra’; cf. Tert. Apol. 8U, 
ado. More. iv. 1. 

D Cf. Mt &98f. Mk 11*, for the conditions of true supplica- 

fcions (with an implied vow, and Mt Oi-^ for alms. 


shall bs saved by the curse* itself’ And then 
shall appear the signs of the nruth ; first, the sign 
of outspreiuling (the Crucified with outsi»read 
arms) in heaven ; f next, thi* sign of a trumpet’s 
voice ; and third, resurrection of tiie dead — not of 
all, however, but, as it was said, ‘the Lord shall 
come and all the saints Avith Him.’ ‘ Then sliall 
the AV’orld see the Lord coming ujvju the clouds ot 
heaven.* 

ii. Materials for comparative criticism.— 
In view of this summary most will agree witli 
Hamack (Herzog’s PltE‘^ L 713) when he says; 

‘ Even if we knew nothing of the document from 
separate tradition, were aware ot no later recen- 
sions of it, and Avere not in 0 . position to supply 
its sources, we should — apart from some passages 
in the first chapter, Avlifch, in any case, raise the 
suspicionof being later additions — ^have toacquiesce 
in the assumption of the integrity of the writing.’ 
Perhaps this is to overlook one or two secondary 
features in eiis. vii. -xvi., particularly ch. viL ; 
but, broadly siieaking, it is true. When, however, 
Ave turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Church, and to certain related documents that 
have reached us, pe^lexities and complications 
arise on every hand. These Ave must now examine, 
yet Avithout Imoring the unity in style and lan- 

S iage, as well as in feeling, which marks our 
iduche as a whole. 

(a) Textual witnesses : (1) Primary — 

(a) A, = Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 1-32. This 
embodies the Avhole of the Didaclie, almost as found 
in our MS — the Two Ways largely verbatim (1-21), 
the rest Avith more reserve ; but throughout occur 
large additions meant to suit the taste of certain 
circles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
4th century. Its special value lies at once in the 
relative completeness of its use of our Didache, 
and in the fact that it belongs, broadly speaking, 
to the same region. 

It opens with the reference made b 3 ' ‘the lawgiver Moses’ to 
choice between the Ways of Life and Death (Dt and having 
cited the words of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘No man can sen'e two 
masters,’ continues: ‘As in duty bound we also, 

following Uie Teacher {JithttmuLku), Christ, . . . say that “Two 
Ways there are,” ’ etc. This rather points to knowl^lge of Aaittx 
Kvptm* in the title, just as the opening of the A^t, Conti, as a 
whole, viri it ithSr points tO tok itfviri*. As tO 

the Twelve Apostles, this is found iu the title of the Didascalia 
(see below), the basis of Const, i.-vi., which runs; ‘The 

Didascalia, or the Catholie Teaching of the Twelve Apostles and 
holy disciples of our Saviour.’ 

(jS) Epistle of Barnabas, In chs. xviii-xx. 
it quotes the bulk of the Two Ways as found in 
Did. i.-v., but in a very different order and with 
some textual A^ariation (partly due to freedom of 
citation, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
differences). There are slit^lit echoes of the Two 
Ways in other parts of the Epistle, as also a rather 
close parallel in iv. 9, 10 to Did. xvi. 2. The great 
value of the Epistle of Barnabas is that it supplies 
an early date (see below, iii. (6)) in the literary his- 
tory of the Didache. 

(7) CO = Apostolic Church Ordinances, 1-14. This 
compilation of about A.D. 300 1 does for the Egyptian 
Church Avhat-4jt)osL Const, vii. does for the Syrian ; 
it Avorks up the local recension of the Didache into 
a form more accordant with current sentiment. 
This Avork (Avhich exists in Greek, Coptic, and 
Syriac) is our chief Avitness for the textual trans- 
mission of the Tv)o Ways in Egypt ; for there is 

* For the idea of salvation through suffering, for Messiah’s 
people as well as for Messiah, see Bam. viii. e : ‘ in his king- 
dom there shall be evil and foul days, in the which we shall be 
saved : for he who suffers pain in the flesh is healed through 
the foulness of the hyssop’ ; cf. vii. 11 and Rev lO. 

t Mt 24* *the sign of the Son of Man in heaven* (so Apoet. 
Const, vii. 32). 

t The shorter recension found in CkxL Ottob. and two other 
MSS (see T. Schermann, Eine Elfapostelmoral, Munoben, 1903) 
may be rather earlier. 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
in Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it is by 
the aid of CO that we are able to recojrnize the 
next doonment as a witness to the Egyptian t 3 ^pe 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Epistle of Barnabas also. 

(5) L=The Latin version. Until recently' this 
was knoAvn only in a fragment (Cod. Mellicensis), 
ending with Did. ii. d*. But in IIMH) it was pub- 
lished by J. Schleeht from a complete 11th cent. 
MS, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 
which come two or three concluding paragraphs 
peculiar to itself (see below ). This versii»n proliably 
belongs to the 4th cent. (cf. Schleeht, Die Apostd- 
lehre %n der Liturgie (hr KathoL Kirchc, 67 f.), and 
its value is great in two directions. It tends to eon- i 
firm the idea that the original Didache consisted 
of the Two Ways and nothing more; and it is a 
most important textual witness in conjunction 
with CO and Barnabas. As to L and what of CO 
answers to it, we may say in general that the^’ 
represent the same type of text at dillerent stages 
of deviation from its primal form. On the whole 
L is further from our MS, and this not only 
because of such liberties as are natural to a 
translator. Sometimes it or its Greek original 
omitted and transposed,* and sometimes adopted 
additional touches from Barnabas and Hennas, at 
least in the opening paragraph. 

* Via9 duae sunt in sasculo, vita et mortis, lucis et tenebrarum. 
In his constituti sunt anffeli duo, unus sequitatis, alter iniqui- 
tatis.’ Here the words in italics echo Barn, xviii., % ti vZ 
Curt; xat'i % reZ trxir&us . , . f,f uit tin rtrayutttj 

ityyikti t«D ^ df ayyiXM nv L’s deviation t'rom 

B in describing the angels is due to Hernias, Mandates^ vi. 2. 1, 

iCa tla-iv myyi?i»i usTot rav kv6piirmt% tit risf iixanaaxitzf xai itf rr,s 

ira*r.fil»f. In view of this, one must assign to Hermas, J/and. 
ii. 4, the addition to iv. 8 (rather mangled at the end) of 

* Omnibus enim dominus dare vuU de donis suis* 

As to its ending, L has special features which 
dc'serve attention. It runs as follows : — 

(1) * Ahstim te, fili, ah istis omnibus, et vide ne quis te ah 
hoc doctrina avocet, et si minus extra disciplinam doceberis. 
(2) Here in consulendo si cotidie feeeris, props eris vivo deo ; 
quod si nonfeceris, Umge eris a veritate. (3) Uaic omnia tUd 
tn animo pone et non deciperis de spe tua \sedper haec sancta 
certamina pervenies ad eoronamper DoininumJemm Christum 
regnantein et dominantem eum Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancto in 
scecula sceeulorum. Amen].’ 

Here we may safely set aside the words in brackets 
as late, and probably due to the translator. But it 
is otherwise with the rest. As to 1, the fact that 
the injunction to avoid the things of the Way of 
Death is separated from immediate connexion with 
that section, is probably a mistake ; while ‘ doctrina' 
is secondary as compared w’ith odoO rijs didaxvs, and 

* extra disciplinam' as compared with irapeKrbs 
Bead, On the other hand, L seems to preserve the 
more original form in * abstine te, Jili' the plural 
of our Didache being an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the larger work. Tn 2 we may at 
present set aside *«n consulendo' as ambiguous 
(yet see below, iii. (6)). But the simple religious 
phrase * jorope eris vivo deo ' looks at once primitive 
and Jewish in type ; and the thought occurs that 
it is ei^uivalent to * thou shalt be a true proselyte.’ f 
So Philo speaks of the proselyte as * deserting to 
God ’ or ‘ to the Truth * (cf. Did. v. 2*), which corre- 
sponds exactly to the terms of L’s antithesis. If this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the original 
form of Jewish-Christian * Teaching ’ to converts, 

* Cases of omisBion or compression occur in iii. 8, 4», 8>, iv. 
13», 14*, V. Jin. (aretfbttuifiTviTai ) ; of transposition, in 0. 2, 8, 
wiiere a different ethical emphasis is in view (CO is nearer our 
MS); of slight insertion, as L 1, *in sieculo’; u. 2, *deum 
cetemum*’, lii. 7, * sanetarn terram’; iii. 9, ‘nec honorahis te 
apud homines*; iv. 3, *8ciens quod tujudicaberis* (after *Judica 
juste’). 

t See art. Pboseltti in present work, vol. iv. p. 184* ; cf. 
Apoc. Bar. 41> *who have forsaken vanity and fled for refuge 


Apoc. Bar. 41> *who have forsaken vanity and 
•ieneath thy wings.’ 


while Did. vi. 2, 3 represents the fresh form giiien 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didache. 
in terms of current I’alestinian conditions at the 
time when he wrote. In this light, 3*, with its 
reference to the believer’s Hope, may also be 
original,* corresponding in function to the eschato 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

(f) Sch=The Life of Schnudi, an Egyptian inouk 
of the Thebaid, who died about A.D. 451. Here 
we have in an Arabic version (ed. Iselin, Textc 
[Inters. XIII. i.) the bulk of the Tuw Ways, i,e, 

i. -iv. 8 (so CO) and traces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses : containing textual evi- 
dence of a fragmentary or uncertain nature, like 
that of the iStbylfine Oracles. The parallels in 
these, as in most of the writings here named, will 
Ik 3 found in J. Beiidel Harris’ Teaching of tlui 
Twelve Apostles . — 

Ignatius, Sniyr. xiii. 1, Magn. iv. — Did. xvi. 2. 
Preaching and Apoc. of Peter (ed. M. R. James, 
82). Hermas {Mand. ii. etc.)— our Didache. 2 
Clement— apparently our Didache (xiii. 4, xvi. 4, 
Did. i. 3, 5; xvii. 3f., Did. xvi. If.). Apol. of 
Aristides, ch. xv. Justin — our Didache (Tajdor, 
Expositor, III. vi. 359 11.). Theopliilus, ad Autol. 

ii. 34 ./rn. Iremeus — Did. i. 1, 5, xiv. 3; see below. 
Tertiillian, adv. Marc. iv. 1 — Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria — explicitly iii. 5 (calling 
it ‘Scripture’), implicitly’ i. 5, iii. 2, ix. 2. Hip- 
polytus, Philosoph. ix. 23— imidicitly'^ ii. 7 ; cf. i. 
S. Origen f — implicitly ix. 2. Pseudo - Cy’prian, 
de Aleatoribus (eh. iv.; Did. xiv. 2, xv. 3) — ex-^ 
j»licitl 5 \ Clementine Homilies. Pseudo-Clement, 
de Vh'ginibus. DuUucalia (Syriac and Latin). 
Lactantius and Commodian — echoes of Two Ways 
only. Athanasius, Syntagma D()ctrirace ^ cXiiwv 
traces of i.-vi., less clear of xii., xiii.; de VirginU 

quotes or paraphrases, ix., x.; Fragment wept 
\}/€vboTrpo4rrfrG)v, cf. xi., xii. Pseudo- Athanasius, 
Fides Niccena and Data seal ix cccxviii. pat rum, 
two recensions of the Syntagma,, in which the 
Did. is freely used. Seraiuon (of Thmuis, in the 
Delta), in his Praj’er-Book, c. 350 A.D., quotes 
from ix. 4. Optatus, dc Srhistnate Donatist. i. 
21, quotes iv. 3*. Augustine cites Did. i. 5 fn. 
(see below, iii. (o?)). Canons of Basil (Egy’ptiaii, 
5th cent.) uses the Two Ways. Severinus, Dor.trina 
dc Sapientia — explicitly’ [fwo Ways, and perhaps 
more). Bcnedicti Hegida, iv. \Two Ways). .John 
Climacus (c. 5S0) — implicitly i. 4, 5. Dorotheas of 
Palestine {c. 59U) — implicitly iii. 1, 10. Boniface of 
Mainz, Admonitio (S. Petri] sire prmdwatio S. lioni- 
J'atii, api>ears to know more than the Two Ways. 

(b) Historical testimonia — 

[Ireiiu'us. The authenticity of the Pfaflian 
Fragment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
its devripai tQ)v dTroorbhwv diard^eisj;. 

Pseudo -Cyprian, de AleMoribus, iv., * Et in Doc- 
trinis apostolorum : Si quis frater delintmit in 
ecclesia et non paret legi, hie nec colligatur 
donee pccnitentiam agat, et non recipiatur iie in- 
quinetur et impediatur oratio vestra^(Did. xiv. 2, 
XV. 3). 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 25, 'Ey roU ydBois (here 
= non-canonical liooks) /carorerdx^w sal ruv llat'Xov 
n-pd^etay ij ypatpTj 6 tc Xeydpteyos llotpijy sal rj ’Avo^cd- 
Xu^ts llirpov Kal vpbi ro&rois ij (pepopAyii} Bapyd^a 
dirurroX'}} ical rwv AwoorrdXwv al krydiicvat AtoaxaC 
— w’here Rufiniis has Doctrina quee dkitur aposto- 
lorum (so the Syriac). 

Athanasius, Festal Epistles, 39, iarl sal frepa 
jStjSXfa TovTuy i^coBey, ob Kavovi^6p,eva /dy Terinrtapdya 
Bk vapb. Tuy vaTipw dvayiyiixrKeoBai rots tLpri rpoaepxo- 

* The 'Teaching ’ as known to Bam. xxL 1 seems to have had 
some such closing exhortations. 

t Origen’s quotation of what occurs in Did. iii. 10 is probably 
from Barnabas, which he ha^ust cited. So the echo of thf 
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fjjivois Kal pov\ofi4ifOLf AaT7;xtt<r^at rijt e^e^elas 
Xdyov’ ^otpia ^oXo/ulCjvtos Kai '^oipla KaVKtrff^p 

Kal *lovdl0 Kal Ttafiias ical AiSax'n Ka\ovf&A'T| tuv 
&iro<rr^X«0V Kal 6 lloLfi'/jif, 

Optatus, l.c.t * £t in capitibus mandatorum, Non 
facies scisma * (Did. iv. 3“). 

Butinus, Comm, in Symb. Apost. 38, * In Novo 
vero Testamento libellas qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Hermoe, [et is] mii appellatur Duce Vice vel Jud- 
icium secundum Fetrum, Qujp omnia legi quidem 
in ecelesiis voliieriint, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ux liis iidei contirniandam. ’ These 
are ‘Ecclesiastical,’ not ‘Canonical’ books. But 
they are not ‘Apocryphal,* or such as were not 
to 1)6 read in church. This distinction should I e 
borne in mind in conshbMing the following, and 
c>])ecially the silence of YV’estern lists of Cianonical 
and other books, like that of Codex Claromontanus 
and the Dccretum Oelasii.* 

Nicephorus, (using list of sa*c. v.-vi.). 

Kal 6<rai rijs vdas dvriXiydvTai * 

*ATOKd\v\l/is ’Iwdwvou CTix. 14(K> 

,, n^rpou ,, 3()(J 

Bapvd^a ivtarokri ,, 1360 

d(ra v4ai diad'bKrjs dxdKpvtpa’ 
llepiodos IladXou 
,, Jl^Tpov 

„ 'l(i)dvyou 

,, Qcofid 

Fjvayy^Xiov Kara Bufidp 
AiSax^ dirotrrdXiav <ttIx» 200 

Catalogue of the Sixty Books. 

Kai bora dv6Kpv<fa‘ 

(OT apocryphal books, mostly not in LXX) 
^\aK(h^ov iaropia 
lUrpov diroKdXvrl/ts 

RcpioSoi icai Ai8axal twv avoordXwv 

hapvdfia €Tri<rTo\y 
llai'Xoi^ Tpd^tt 

The importance of this entry, which recurs in a 
li^t in Cod. Barocc. 206, is that the analogy of the 
irepiodoi of Apostles (seen from Nicephorus’ list to 
include separate works) points to more than one 
work known as AiSaxv tQp diroo’rdXwF ; and this in 
turn casts back light on Eusebius’ phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac and Latin versions of 
Eusebius suggest that only one work of the name 
was generally known in Syria and Italy respect- 
ively, towards the end of tte 4th century. 

(c) Conclusions . — The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now be stated. (1) 
Knowledge of the Two Ways (=Did. i.-vi.) is far 
more general than that of the full Didache. (2) 
But in this matter a broad distinction long existed 
lietween Palestine, or Syria, and other centres of 
Christianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the same level down to Eusebius, though 
after his day one of them tended to fall out of use. 
This was probably the fuller form, now’ superseded 
by the Didascalia and Apost. Const. (3) Else- 
where the bulk of the niles in the full Didache 
seem never to have suited existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell out of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Eucharistic parts f which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents., both in Egjrpt and in the West. Yet 
several Egyptian witnesses of the 4th and 5th 

• Ai the Didache is not among * Apocrypha,* it may have 
been pne of the Opuscula traetaUis arthodoxorvm patrum 

not epMified, to which perhaps the Epistle of Barnabas also 
belonged. 

t Possibly the early prevalence of the use of Wednesday and 
Friday as fost-da^’s, and of the three Jewish stated hours of 
prayer, also implies the influence of Did. viii. Again, Justin’s 
•rq buvttfuf mirut to iching the president’s Eucharistic prayer, 
may echo Did. x fin, tarm mAsum. 


cent& show various adaptations of phrases occur- 
ring in Did. xi.-xiii. Similar phenomena also 
crop up later in the West, possibly through use 
of such .secondary sources. (4) In any case the 
AiSaxh vwv dvoffToXup meant to Athanasius, if not 
already to Clement, the shorter W’ork, which was 
adapted to the instruction of catechumens. It 
was a book for general Christian edification, like 
Wisdom or the Shepherd ; wJiereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In the West, at least in Itah^ to judge from 
Itiiiiniis* w’ords (compared W’ith his Athanasiaii 
model), we gather that even the Two Ways had 
been given a local or Petrine settin'*. (5) All 
I tills tells against the view [e.g. of Funk) that 
tlie Tvio Ways as a distinct work was secondary, 
having been separated from the larger Didaciie for 
catechetical purixises. But it favours the theory 
that the full Didache reached Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache had 
Ijccome firmly established there. (6) Finally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex- 
i.sted in Latin. 

iii. Genesis of the Didache.— ( a) Genesis of the 
‘ Two Ways.^ — Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (wdth or without i. 3Mi. 1) w’as prior 
to the Two Ways as a separate work, — w'hich seems 
as little supported by internal* as by external 
evidence, — we must start from a closer considera- 
tion of the Two Ways as the nucleus of the wdiole. 
In substance it is clearly of Jew’ish origin. This 
is proved both by its structure and by its constant 
parallels with purel;^ Jewish literature, and par- 
ticularly w'itli Babbinic sources. This was first 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Taylor, and is reaffirmed, 
even to excess, by a Jewish scholar like Dr. 
Koliler. 

Kohler's collection of Jewish parallels (The Jettish EneyaUh 
p(edia, ^oI. iv.. art. ‘ Diduvhe’) to the idea of ‘ two ways,’ etc., 
ii» lull ami \aluable. But he outruns the evidence when be 
assumes that the ‘Jewish manuur (which he hastily inters to 
have existed) had matter l)eariiig on love to God which the 
Christian redactor omitted. His ohiter ff»Vfo, that ‘ the whole 
book has fallen into and that * the whole first rart of 

the “Didache,” dealing with monotheism, was tampered with 
by the Christian editor,* are baseless conjectures. 

Specially Jewish is the section in which the path 
to the graver sins is fenced by warnings against 
the lighter ones (iii. 1 fl’.), each such warning being 
prefaced -with ‘My son.* Probably this section 
was borrowed from a self-contained unit of Jewish 
teaching for Gentile proselytes (including iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, which was sure to take more 
or less fixed shape on the lines of the Decalo^e,t 
we have a good deal of indirect evidence (d. Bo 
And it is obvious that the first efi'orts of 
Jewish Cliristians, like the Hellenist missionaries 
of Acts, to instmet their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing lines. Hence 
we can well conceive the genesis of the Jewish- 
Cliristian 2' wo Ways out of the oral catechesis of 
missionary Judaism. But there is no evidence 
that there was ever a purely Jewish Ttco Ways in 
writing, or even that all the elements in our Two 
Ways ever liefore existed as a unity. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation of the 
new and gentler Christian spirit— a spirit well 
represented by the positive form of the ‘Gk>lden 

* Unless the Ttro Waj/e hod lain before the compiler of the 
Didache, he would hardly have written ‘ my child’ in iiL 1-iv. 1, 
his own tendency being shown in the ‘ children ’ at the end of 
the Way of Death, and the plurals throughout chs. vii.-xvL 
Nor can we imagine i. 1, vL S-S, being omitted by any one 
('ompiling a manual for catechumens subsequent to the date of 
the full Didache. 

t Kohler(f.r.)points out that such emphasis on the Decalqme, 
ea)>ecially in the Diaspora, was probaUy greater before Chris- 
tian disparagement of the other Mosaic laws, as tonporary 
usages, made Judaism more guarded in the nutter. 
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Uule/ in contrast to the negative. In the oripnal 
framework of the Two Ways^ this negative form, 
‘ according to the traditional Jewish * interpreta- 
tion * (Kohler), practically cancels the larger spirit 
of the words of Lv 19^ ; so that on it the exegesis 
or * teaching’ proceeds. This defect was soon felt 
by the Christian consciousness, and was rectified in 
tite fuller Didache. 

Of course it is impossible to assim an upper 
limit to the date in the history* of Christianity, 
when something like the Two began to be 

used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for baptism. But, in the endeavour to trace its 
earliest written form and to assign a rough date 
to it, the Epistle of Barnabas is our primary 
authority. 

{b) The tuitncss of * Bamahas .* — Its witness, in- 
de^, is ambiguous, and has been read in op])osite 
ways by ditl'erent scholars. One thing i< certain, 
namely, that Barnabas did not know Did. i. 3^- 
ii. 2 ; else it would not have failed to echo these 
more Evangelical precepts. But the evidence, as 
we shall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed without them, and to this 
extent ag^ainst Barnabas’ use of it in any form. 
The affinity of thought between iv. 9f. and Did. 
xvi. 2 does not prove the opposite ;t l)Oth may 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same remon and peritnl (cf. He HP'®). 
But, confining the issue at present to the most 
primitive Didache, does Barnabas presup]K)se a 
^vritten or only an oral Two Waysl Frobably the 
former. 

The striking verbal agreement with the very 
phrasing of the Two Ways (as found in Didache, 
CO, and L), conjoined with great freedom of treat- 
ment,— involving changes in thought, as 'well as 
insertions and omissions, — all this points to use 
of a document rather tlijin to quotation from a 
familiar stereotyped tradition. Eor an author 
would be less inclined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which he 
had learned by long use. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed tradition is the less likely in view of 
the 'w^riter’s sense of superiority to the religious 
ideal embodied in the * Teaching,’ which he aims 
at adapting to a higher level of spirituality, lie 
finds it a form of instruction for would-be Cliiis- 
tians in the rudimentary principles of the new 
Way of Life ; he turns it into a vehicle for impart- 
ing ethical ‘ insight * {gnosis) even to mature 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, ‘Let us 
become spiritual’ (iv. 11). That is not the way a 
man treats the catechism of his own church,; a 
formulary engraven verbatim on his memory by 
constant use. It is rather the way of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honoured }K)dy of precepts 
current in a community of somewhat ditl'erent 
traditions from his oavu, seizes on it from the out- 
side, as it were, and adapts it with sovereign 
freedom to the edification of his o'wn spiritual kith 
and kin. This, of course, involves a special view 
as to the genesis of Barnabas — a theory which 

* In view, however, of the fact that the maxim S rv /aivm 
iripu /uy. wiy.npt is attributed to Cleobulus (one of the Seven 
Saties of Greece), and that this form ie close to that found in 
lu 4^0 (* fjug-ue and in Philo (« rtt »atfh7» ix^cupu 

tut.,. <T5<f.v one is led 'to suspect that this form was first 

twlopted by the Diaspora as a maxim already current amon^ 
Ihotse they wished to convert (cf. HilleVs use of it! This 
assumption would account for its mteroolation in the ‘Western* 
text of Ac and in a somewhat diflerent form. 

+ The evidence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, is weakened when we restore the text of Barnabas to its 
uri^inul form, by allowing tor the reflex influence of the Didache 
on the Sinaitic -MS (cf. Harris, 65 f.). 

J This |jc»e8 against the Tuo Ways beinfir already in use in 
E^ypt. Indeed, if liarnabas is addressed to Alexandria, the 
way in which the author cites and quo^ verbatim, this 
■Teaching’ excludes such an hypothesis. 


takes its personal references serionsly, and sees 
in its author a more or less itinerant teacher (cf. 
Di<l. xiii. 2). Yet it is a theory wr icli also emergep 
naturally out of due analysis of that author’s 
handling of the Two Ways. 

I’rovisionally, then, we assume that Barnabas 
presupjjoses a written 2'wo Ways, perhaps known 
simply as ‘The Teaching’ (cf. at crroXal rrjs dtdaxv^$ 
xvi. 9) or ‘ Doctrine of the Lord * ; but that this 
was onl 3 * in the hands of certain church teachens, 
or was 'written down for the first time at his re- 
quest and for his benefit. Thus the question of a 
written form at this stage is of very slight moment 
in the place where our author wrote Tiis Epistle. 
In any case, it is probable that it was about the 
date of Baraahas that the 'Two Ways, after an 
oral career of some duration, passed into written 
fonn. It may he that in this form it sjieedily 
followed the £pistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to satisfy a demand for fuller knowledge of it cre- 
ated by the latter. Thus would begin the Egyp- 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
have been known as ‘ Teaching of the ApostlcL’ 

As to the contents of the ^Teochiiijr* as knowTi to Darcaltas, 
there is g^ood evidence that it embraced the bulk uf Did. i.-v. 
{i.e. except L SMi. 1, missing also from L, CO, bch, etc.). 
The highly Jewish * fencing of the Law * in iii. 1-6 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
which he modifies in a bold way nS for is 

«6mm). But did he know ch. vi. ? If so, in what form? 

Immediately after tlm Way of Death in Barnabas we read : 
* It is good, therefore, having learnt the ordinances {hxmiutLrm) 
of the Lord, as many os have been written, to walk in them. 
For he that doeth them shall be glorified in the kingdom of 
God : he that choosetli those others (i«ii»«) shall perish together 
with his works. For this cause is resurrection, for this cause 
recompense. . . . Near (is) the day wherein all things shall 
perish along with the Evil One. Near (is) the Lord and his 
reward. Again and again I entreat you : to each other (i«u^w»') 
be good lawipvers ; to each other ($aur£v) continue faithful 
counsellors (rlpt/3ttA0i); take away from among you all unreality 
(Cffiepirt*).' This is certainly nearer to the line of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi. 2, 3. Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism between the istvreHy /aLire er{,u^»v)u$t and L’s * m 
contmendo.' But if Barnabas implies L’s ending, what mean 
the points of contact which exist between Did. vi. 2 and Bar- 
nabas? Probably a common atmosphere (see below (d)). 

But what date must we assign to Barnnhas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was X)rohahly rather later, rea.soii must he show ii 
for fixing on the reign of Vespasian, in spite of 
much critical ox.>inion to the contrary. 

It is a mistake in method to rely mainly on the apparent 
reference in cb. xvi. to a rebuilding of the Jewish tem^ile by 
the Bomans as inixninent. For such an expectation is quite its 
likely to have arisen in certain circles under Vesposiau, soon 
after the sta^ering catastrophe of a.d. 70, as later under 
Hadrian. This being so, the dating in terms of Roman 
emperors, apocalyptically indicated in ch. iv., is really far more 
secure, when due note is taken of the very peculiar situation 
presupposed. 

‘And I saw the fourth beast to be wicked and 
strong, and more intractable than all the beasts of 
the earth ; and how tliere arose from liiui ten 
horns, and from these a little horn, an excrescence 
{jrapa<t>Miov ) ; and how that it abased at one stroke 
(60’ iv) three of the great horns.’ Now when it is 
noted that the text of Dn which is here 
explicitly cited, does not fumisli the most distinct- 
ive phrases in this description (for which Barnabas’ 
Greek is here given), we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its author’s 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vespasian alone suits the conditions. 
He and his two sons were, for a student of apoca- 
lyptic on the look-out for striking phenomena 
rather than for strict Roman theory, ‘ three ’-con- 
joint heads of the empire, which might be smitten 
down ‘at one stroke.’ The stroke 'W'as to be de- 
livered by Nero, reappearing as Antichrist, himself 
an ‘ ofi'shoot’ of the series of emperors, to whicli he 
had once belonged. In this solution Lightfoot and 
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Xiamsay a^ee;* and it is hard to see why any 
should hesitate to accept it in some form, e.g» in 
Kamsay’s, which includes Julius among the *ten 
kings,’ and excludes Otho and Vitellius as un- 
likdy to count as emperors in Vespasian’s day.f 
It is strange that any one should think that Nerva 
sati sites the unique situation hinted at by Barna- 
bas, touching which he might well say to his con- 
tern |K)rary readers, ‘Understand, then, ye ou^ht.* 
Further, it is natural to suppose that the comci- 
dence between the ptilitical situation and Daniel 
would be noticed while the new conditions were 
still fresh in men’s thoughts, that is, early in 
Vespasian’s reign. Hence a date as early even as 
A.D. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Ves])asiairs reign, especially as it would be 
liefore the Flavian rule was felt to lie firriilj' estab- 
lished that the idea of Nero’s return to overthrow 
the Flavians (like the shortlived emperors of 08-01)) 
would most readily occur. 

(c) Origin of the fuller Dklache, — Assuming, 
then, that aoout A.D. 70, or soon after, the 
‘Teaching’ of the 2' wo Ways was already current 
in definite form in one or more of the Greek- 
speaking regions of Falestine {e.g. the Maritime 
Plain), liow are we to imagine it growing into our 
Diilache by the addition of the ecclesiastical sec- 
tions (vii.-xv.) and the eschatological conclusion 
(xvi. ), as well as the i»arts of ch. i. absent from 
otliiT witnesses to the Two Ways’i In the period 
following immediately on A.D. 70 there still existed 
in Palestine a strong sense that all sficred usages 
of the local Ecclesia rested upon the teaching of its 
Apoalolic founders, particularly the Twelve. But 
it was also felt, with some dUmay, that tlie personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gosjjel was yearly becoming loss and less. In- 
firmity or death was rapidly removing those of 
them who had not already gone to otlier fields of 
work. How, then, >vas their influence to ho pre- 
served unimpaired, especially among Gentile l^e- 
lievers, over whom it must from the first have 
been least assured, and who were most liable to 
change under outside influences, which would be 
at their maximum on the sea-lKiard ? Sooner or 
later the plan would suggest itself of putting into 
written circulation those usages which were helil 
to be Apostolic, for the sake Iwth of fixity and 
wider diHusion. Such a method was quite in 
ke<‘ping with Hellenistic habits, especially when 
influence on non- Jews was sought. lienee it was in 
eveiy way natural that the first public catechism 
of the Christian life and of ordered Church fel- 
lowship should be addressed ‘ to the Gentiles.’ It 
was equally natural that it should be issued by 
its Hellenistic author or authors as ‘ Tetiching of 
the Twelve Aiiostles,’ wlio were to all Palestinian 
Cliristians essentially the authorities as to their 
Lord's mind and will.^ Finally, >vhat more natural 
than to adopt an existing body of precepts like tlie 
Two Ways, already held to embody Apostolic teach- 
ing on the duty of the Gentile turned Christian, 
ami to enlarge the scope of the title ‘Teaching’ — 
even at the risk of making it cover rather more 
than it would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 

* Lifirhtfoot, Clement, il 603ff. ; Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Evi})ire, 307-309. 

t This is clearly true of Vitellius, but not equally so of Otho, who 
was dead before Vesimsian l>ecame a candidate for the purple. 
Accoi-dingly, the present writer prefers to reckon from Augfustus 
and to exclude Vitellius only (so Eusebius. UE iiL 6. 1, who may 
here reflet the new of contemporar}' writings). It is probable 
that St. J^ohn’s Apocalypse also i<ickoned from Augustus, in its 
similar passage, : see edition in the 'Century Bible,’ 53 ff. 

X Here one may observe that vL 8 represents the spirit of the 
concordat of Ac I630<98f., now seemingly applied with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

I Note the tendency to modify it as time goes on, whether 
into Doetrince (de Aleatoribui, iv.) or hiimrxtixim, the title of a 
work which was meant to super^e our Didache, at least as 
regards its eoolesiasticai parts. 


As the enlargement of contents consisted mainly 
in the addition of matter distinctively Christian in 
' character, the Teaching or Doctrine was now 
ferred, no longer to ‘ the Lord ’ God, but to ‘ the 
Lord’ Christ, the special source of His Apostles’ 
teaching. Thus would arise the title ‘Teaching 
of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the 
Gentiles.’ 

{d) Its exact contents . — But while, no doubt, 
this enlarged Didache from the first contained the 
bulk of clis. vii.-xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now found in Did. i. 3' -ii. 1 ? 

(1) Did. i. 3Mi. 1 reads as follows : — 

i. S : 'Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies, 

I hut fast tor them that persecute you. Fur what thank is 
' there, if ye love tliem that love you ? Do not even tlie Gentiles 
‘ the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall not 
I have an enemy. 

I 4 : 'Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily lusts. If any one 
' give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him the other also, 

: and thou jshalt Ije perfect. If any one compel thee to go with 
him one mile, go with him twain. If anyone take away thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also. If any one take from thee' what 
is thine, ask it not back, for neither canst thou. 

5 : 'Give to everj’ one that asketh of thee, and ask not back ; 
fur to all the Father wills that gifts be given from his own 
bounties. Blessed is he that givetn according to the command- 
ment ; for he is guiltless. Woe to him that taketh ; for if, indeed, 
any one having need taketh, be shall be guiltless ; but he that 
hath not need shall give accxiunt W'herefore he took anything 
and for wiiat punx>se : and being put in restraint, shall be 
examined concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
thence till he have paid the last farthing. Yea, too, concern- 
ing this ver\' matter it hath been said, Let thine alms sweat 
into thine hands, till thou have learnt to whom to give. 

ii. 1 : 'And the second commandment of the teaching is* — 

The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for i. 5 than for i. 3. 4. Thus 
we have nothing in Hernias parallel to i. 3**-4, 
as Mand. ii. 4-45 is parallel to i. 5 ; and the same 
hokU also for Clement of Alexandria, if not for 
Iremeiis.* Moreover, the phrase Karo, rfiv ivroXiiv 
(i. 5) occurs twice in xiv. 5, 7 ; so that it seems 
characteristic of the original compiler of the full 
w ork. Again, it is only w hat we should have ex- 
I>ected if the mind which added Aii.-yxvi. should 
tind something wanting in an exposition of love 
to God and one’s fellow' which began with illus- 
tration of the negative form of the latter, without 
a word on its positive aspect. And when ■we look 
at tlie contents of the precepts for which w’e sup- 
pose him responsible, we liiid the one in w'hich Kara 
T7)v ivroXyv occurs to accord excellently w'ith what 
we read in ix. 3. For there God’s gifts of food and 
drink to mankind at large are referretl to, and a 
verb is used which contains the special 

notion expressed by the word for ‘gifts’ (xapto"* 
fiara) in our passage. 

The closing paragraph of ch. i. is of such importance, both 
for tlie (late ot our Didache and for its use in later times, as 
to merit siwcial notii'e. * But yet touching this topic, too, it 
hath been said, Let thy alms go on sweating into thine hands 
until thou perceive to whom to give’^ («^» ni/nv 

uprtTKi.'lhpatTctrv it iXifsjbwrvi'*} t'tS rkt rw, lutixPU 

av nti cSt)- l^he sense of this is doubtful. On the whole, 
it seems best to regard it as qualifying the idea of indiscrimi- 
nate giving suggested in the foregoing ^ragraph, which simply 
puts the onuti on the person who asks and receives under false 
pretences. Here it is to be observed, os Dr. C. Taylor has 
8how'n,t that the limitation is not so much of wiiat has been 
actually said (viz. that every one who aeki is to receive, without 
question), as of what might hastily be inferred from it, viz. that 
there is no place for restraint and discrimination in giving. 
There is, in fact, the case w’here a man is ready to volunteer 
alms ; and then he is right to hold his hand, and let the means 
of giving (gaine<l by one's sw’eat) go on gathering it in, until a 
fit recipient be found. But, whatever its meaniug may be, this 
sayiug touched a very living question in ancient and medisaval 

* The relations of Hennas and Clement to our Didache are 
discussed below (p. ^6*)-^ As to irenseus, the fragment (No. 10, 
ed. Harvey, ii. 477), b « k* tit iCvxiro (car. lec. tS ermu* 

T«7r (var. lec. rnt) s-Xfir/sK xai oif (var. lec. fit,) tTMi, kWirpin rkf 
iyetmif (r»v) xvptw tifMr9t,rirxi. may Well be an echo of Did. L 5, 
read in its context as the fulfilment of the twofold law ot love 
in i. 2. 

t In an exhaustive discussion in The Journal of Pkildlogy^ 
xix. 1S4 ff. See also the passage from John Olimacus, below. 
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Ohristiui ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we may infer that the 
passage in the Did. is the fountainhead of this maxim in the 
fathers and schoolmen, it proves that lo some of them at least 
our Did. was known, down to ttie 5th cent, and later, and 
that in the West f as well as the East It is true that at first 
sight the maxim, as introduced with «i/nfrai, might seem to come 
rather from some OT Scripture, especially as Augustine cites it 
iKdth * et alio loco Serijaura dicU : Sudet,* etc. But the nearest 
known OT passage is the i«v iS s-oij};, rtu muit of Sir 12t ; 
wliile, had a nearer been known to* Augustine and others, they 
would somewhere have given us nioi-e tlian the former’s alio 
loco. Hence we may condude that Sir is in fact the ultimate 
basis of the in the Didache, but that its plirasing of the 

maxim is in terms of some current C^ltabbinic) paraphrase of it 
(cf. ippilh, in Mt ^). 

This is so for confirmed by a pass^ in Nicetas* catena on 
Mt : * We should do alms, yet with Judgment and to the 
worthy, that we may find a recompentte Jfrom the Moat Iliijh,' J 
In the words in italics there is a clear echo of Sir 12-, so tiiat 
what precedes is probably based on 12t. Tims this itossnge in 
Sirach seems to have been the loem daosieuM for tne i<lea of 
giving furk Mpirta*; xtil nis — to use Nicetas* wonls ; and 

the more concrete saying under (Uscussiun was perhaps a 
current form of it.S >\'hether this maxim was alread 3 ‘ in the 
Didache as known to Clement of Alex, is an oi>en (question. 
But if we find him expressing the sentiment in immediate con- 

J unction with the thought with which it is connected in the 
)idache, there is a presumption that he knew that work to 
contain it. Now this happens in his ijuis dives salv^ua.W Maj” 
it not be, too, that the * lioellus ab apostoUs * knoan by Origen 
to contain *Beatus est qui etiom Jejunat pro eo ut ^t 
panperes,* was our Didache expanded in i. 6? 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hennas and the 
Didascalia to our Didache i. 5 os a whole. The Didanealia (as 
reconstructed from the Syriac and the Verona lAitin fragment) 
has the following in bk. iv. 2, 3 : ‘ Truly blessed is he who is 
able to help himself, and so avoid pressing on the place of 
(relief belonging to) the orphan, the stranger, and the widow. 
This m-ace, moreover, is of God. Hut wot to those who have 
and hypoeritioallff take, or who taJee when able to help them- 
selves. But every one who takes shall give account to the Lord 
God in the judgment-day, wherefore he took. ... lie who hao 
and takes hjtpocritically, or through laziness, instead of working 
and so helping himself and others, sltaU incur judgment with 
God. . . . He, then, who gives simply («ir A. »,') to all," gives well, 
as far as he is concern^ (* sicut est ill! ’), and is guiltless 
(*innocen8* » kOlkf). He, t(M, who lakes because of affliction 
(dXi/S«/4i»6£) . . . takes well; and shall be glorified by God in life 
eternal.' Here the words in italics seem simply to make more 
explicit the middle clauses of Did. i. 6, vis. * Woe to him that 
take.s ; for if indeed any one liaving need takes, he shall be 
guiltless (iSSf ) ; but he that hath not need, shall give satis- 
faction (hm-u iixr.*) why and wherefore he took.’ As to the rest 
of the quotation, it seems to echo our Didache *1 in its anti- 
thesis kXrdais /jMxipise, »tnti . . . Xatu$a*9vri*, which is parallel 
to Did. alone.** On the other hand, Hennas is the probable 
source of the other matter. For its form follow’s closely the 
phrawng of Hermu, Hand. iL 5f., e.g. m ui* ykp A«^a»d»rfr 
dkiSeputot . . • i sot itiive (ivXSe thrioe in the immediate con- 
text, besides impsvfAittie iHm/ krxSe above) ktiUcs err/* . . . 
US»Sse wetpk tS fliS . . . i svToie krXSe r« ^v.rtreu. 

Further, the idea of the pious labour and merit of the re- 
cipient, in prating for the donor, may well come from Sim. ii. 
6, 7, Just as the idea of the needy as God’s altar, here and else- 
where Hi. 26, liL 6, 7, 14) in the Didascalia, goes hack to Poly- 
carp, ad Phil. iv. s. 


*Dr. Taylor is too ready to take the sense put upon the 
maxim bjr Augiistme and later wnriters, specially in the West, 
as fixing its meaning in the Didache. Its original context in 
the Didache requires that the stress fall on the fAtxptf »* 
iSf, i.e. the arrest of the impulse to give ; while in Augus- 
tine, Ctoiodorus, and Bernard, at any rate, the emphasu is 
on we justum which they insert (* donee invenias justum eui 
earn tradas’). 

t Here the divergences in text are against all being dependent 
on Augustine. 

t The exact jMumllel to Apost-. Const, iv. 8 which follows in 
Nicetas, with Kai^ in the margin, is, in fact, derived from that 
work, CSlement of Borne beine its supposititious author. Its 
attribution to Clem. Alex, is due to a mere guess of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetas* catena, as is shown by F. X. Funk, 
Kirchengeseh. Abhandlungen, ii. 126 f. 

S Compere the Rabbinic saying, ‘He that receiveth alms 
without needing the nme, shall come to want before he dies* 
^Kithttb&th, 68a^ 

n Oh. xxxi. ad fin., where he says that the principle in Mt 
10*1^, as to making friends^ by the worldly Mammon, is even 
more divine than wm»Ti r£ te/TtSrn n hiotv, since it teaches 
one not to wait to be ask^, «AX* aMf kvmJ^nrM sme 
tttSktit. T^t he has Did. i. 6 in mind, is suggested by his 
adding 0wv ykp ivrme 4 rsutCni to aufTt, X.T.X., as Did. 

adds, vein ykp 0fXli ZiteeSeu i retrisp mm vSf Jiietp xetptrfjutvmt. 

^ The Didascalia is certainly dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (of. Holzhey, Die Abhdngigkeit des syr. Didaskalia 
von der Didache, Miinchen, 1898). 

The nearest known parallel is the eentiment in Ac 2085, 
which the interpolate Apost. Const, iv. 8, actually substitutes 
here, in the form itru $mi i ttupteS puLxkp t n |7«|> C*ett rsp htbiwee 
nvtp V9P Xm/afikpeprm. 


As to the relative priority of our Didache and Hermas, the 
case seems here as clearly in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
But if so, it is ^probable that Hermas’ repeated /as 
(SsetxpKpeep) npt t; r/w pt*i iSr is a protest against the plxpts 
kp ypZf ript Zme of Did., and that consequently *lZpmvkrat, etc., 
stood in tlie Didache os known to Hennas, and is, in fact, )>er- 
haps echoed in ia v£p xi-reev rev . . . Ztiev, It seems, indeed, 
that Hennas’ protest is twofold. He protests, first, against tr.\ ing 
to distinguish the good and had ; it is enough that they be 
need^v ; that, he says, is God’s ow’u principle (cf. Mt 6^ 'fhen 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be- 
tween real and apparent need ; that, he says, is ttie receiver’s 
look-out. But whatever Hennas may or may not have in mind, 
Did. i. 5 fin., in writing ixxk xeti xep) veureu Zr, g'lpTuveu, prob- 
ably means to apply what follows only to the need of dis- 
tinginshing real from feigned need : so Ajmt. Const. Hi. 4, xfii 
ykp tretvp rvpretS ketipeeireue, /Ar, ^XexpnevPTetf revm erns ^ ^ 
vuiPtp' i ykp xCptt ^firi, IlxpTi rS eureupn rt Z.Zeu* 8i ks‘ vS 

XpfXsprt xav* iXt.tiuxp. 

But we can hardly Lnia;:ine the ‘Teaching* 
proper, at any stage, to liave opened abruptly with 
a section on giving; and, in fact, ue observe iu 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 
phrase Kai io-g reXcios has its parallel iu vi. 2. Nor 
IS the parallel merely verbal. The idea of the 
phrase is i>robably tho same in both cases, and 
belongs to the same mode of thought as meets us 
in Ja 2^'- 3“, touchin;; a vopos eXevdeplas and a 
rAeios dvrip in relation to it (cf. Mt5'“ 19'-^). 

The feeling that though a certain perfection of self-niasteiT 
was the Christian ideal, it could nut lie iiiftisted u}K>n for all 
in practice, seems to have been rather general among the 
second generation of Chrii»iians, when as yet even tlie most 
exacting Gospel precepts were taken seriously hy all as the 
law of their new life. It meets us not only in Did. i. 4, vi. 
2, 3, but also in Bamalias, and that in a way which does not 
point to dependence of the one on the otlier. In Did. vi. 2, 3 
it takes this form : ‘ If, indeed, thou canstlicar the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou shall be iiertet’t ; but if thou canst not, ivhat 
thou canst, that do. But touclxing food, bear what thou canst ; 
but of that offered to idols greatly' beware, for it is worship 
of dead gods.' In Barnabas we read of 'the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ — wirhout yoke of constraint as it is’(ii. 6); 
and of the spiritual, not ritual, obedience which belongs to 
it. On the other hand, we have in his Two Ways the exhorta- 
tion, ‘ as much as thou canst thou shalt be pure (kytt^rut) in 
the interests of thy soul,* following on a siiocialb exu(‘ting 
precept as to control of the tongue (xix. 8, cf. Ja 3® for the 
ton^ic 08 test of the * perfect man '). This breathes the same 
si^irit os si^aks in Bam. iv. 11, * Let us be spiritual, let us be 
a temple perfect to the Lord ; ns much as is in us, let us 

? ractiBe the fear of God; let us strive to guard his prt‘c<*pts.’ 

bus Barnabas has the same idea as Did. vi. 2, the iiieuniiig 
of which he helps to fix ; but he puts it in his own way, 
without showing trace of Did. vi. 2 any more than of Did. i. 4 . 

Thus the author of our Didache intends hk 
qualifying paragraiih in vi. 2 to refer to the 
‘teaching’ already given in i.-v. ; and his recog- 
nition that ‘ the yoke of the I-onl ’ includes what 
might overtax the moral power of .some, becomes 
more natural if we suppose that he had in mind 
high counsels like those in L 4, 5,t which he had 
himself introduced. 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the precepts 
in Did. i. 4, 5. But was that all, and did it open, 
fitly enough, with the general precept, ‘Abstain 
thou from bodily lusts * ? 

*A 0 ’i'x«v re!p rxpxtxSp xai reeputrixUp IrtBupuSh, Here there may 
be dependence on 1 P 2D ; but more probably rxpxixUp is an 
inteniolation from 1 P 2^, to explain the less biblical retu.etvix£ii. 
which the A^st. Const, changes into xsrutxSip. Cf. 4 Mac 
t£p iwiBupuan «i puip tirip xt Zi rvptMnxmi. The present 

writer cannot think (witli Uopcs, Die Sj^che Jesu, 40) that 
this maxim is to be viewed ' as an abstract reproduction of such 
pAssi^B as Mt 58 T 8 r.', xt g^oes too closely with what follows. 
The best pai^lel is Hennas, Mand. xii., where all virtues are 
referred to v^ixiBvpuet k kyaBi (i ykp veZ Buu xetveixu b 
Tfl hvtBvfjufe Ti) k 7 ^br,, 2, 4), and all vices to 4 IxitJvfjua *i xenrpm. 
CAvixsrBeu e^p hit etri rSiv InBvpuSp rSip W9pr,pSiv, kverxiutpei 

t^mrt rS BsS, 2, 2). Cf. Hand, viii., with its maxim, n 


* Dr. TayloFs paper in the Journal cff Philology, xviii. .£97 ff., 
almost amounts to demonstration on both issues. 

t Cf. John Olimacus (SSSC. vi.) turg^Sip imp vi ej-nupvt^ ZtZepeu, 
gvrgfiirrgpgp 3 ) xeti vS fM.% mvvpvC vi Zl kxi^vsv xlpeiypvee pk 
kweuvgip, Zvpetptiptue fiA^rvet, vSp kvetBSp xxi ptipee* iZ^p 

xetBirvnxst. This passage suggeste that li has fallen out from 
the phrase ykp ZOpetreu at we end of L 4. * Nay, not even 
if thou art able ’ would make good sense after * Ask not beck 
thine own. 
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*y>mpArutt i/r^v irr/»* St/ r/pm it/ iyMpctrtCgg^t ir/ wttp 
It 0 u 0 ti . . . iyxp'- Tivreci £p iuri mpvipime ipya^ipitPte ri 

iyptdip : 80 f CUiiii. xvL 3, ptv dprtrttptXjtetipuitt mri tSp rnttr/MmSh 

hriOupuaiy, 

No doubt this has reference to what follows, 
— repression of the instincts to * hit hack ’ and to 
hold fast one's possessions. For such instincts 
spring largely from bodily impulse, while unresen t- 
fulness (dye^iKaKla, cf. Justin, ApoL i. 16) is a 
victory of spirit over body, a supreme form of 
self-control {atatftpoauPTi or iyKpdreia), Yet, admit* 
ting this connexion, would the ‘Teaching* or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 2 be likely to begin Avith unresent fulness, rather 
than with what we find in i. 3, ns also in Lk ? 
It is hard to decide. The very fact that i. 2 does 
precede might make the compiler pass at once to the 
most concrete and practical exam[iles of the spirit 
of love, viz. unresen tf Illness and active charity, 
rather than dwell further on the feeling of love * 
and its secret acts of jirayer and fasting. Again, 
it is rather strange that in i. 3 (and there alcme) 
the plural ‘Bless ye,* etc., aijpears at the head of 
precepts purporting to be addressed to the indi- 
vidual catechumen. For it is not as thougli at 
this time the ipsissinia verba of the Lord's nrecci»ts 
were felt to be too sacred to be adapted to the 
context in which they were cited. Yet such argu- 
ments seem weaker than tliose iiointiiig to i. 3 as 
originally part of our Didache. For, first, our 
Did^ache really has in mind not the single convert, 
but Chri.stians in general, as comes out in its ‘ Maj" 
ye, children, he delivered from all these’ (at the 
end of the Evil Way). Next, the clauses, *fnH 
for those who persecute you,* ‘and ye shall not 
have an enemy,^ are not found in our (iosjiels : and 
the latter at least seems to have influenced Justin 
Miirtyr both in his Dialogue and Apolugg. Indeed, 
Justiii practically follow s i. 3 as a Avliole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 

Ajwl. i, 15, tvxtrBt t/Hp ix^pS * uuSi JtypvrSivt 
fA,tc-evtrxs iuiis mett tuXtyitTi nut tuiratpmutytve CfAtv xm.i tixtrOf 
ufrip riiy ixuptmXipxmp iputg. The sentinicnt pucj tix 
is traced in Apol. i. 14, JJiul. 254 B, as al^o in C/em. lioui. xii. 
32, by Dr. C. Taylor {Exjnmlor^ 3rd series, vi. 304 f., where 
Justin’s relation to the Did. is examine<l). To wliich may be 
added Apol. of A rMideSf 1.5, nus ahiXcDtrae ctir»i^ TttpatxctX»V9-t 
xai xpcc-^tX.t7f KUTtit ittvTp/ts Nor does it seem mere 

accident that Matvl. ii., which be^rins Hennas' ex}>osition of 
the faith and fear of God, in enjoining childlike kxXirr^ and 
kxoLxiv. first specifies abstinence from x*rxX.x?^» (xxi 
TocfTtfrc sfgi,' /u4rm xkprtpp), and then deals with the duty of 
giving (iTX«p)L 


To sum up. The fuller Didache seems, from the 
first, to have contained all, or very nearly all,t of 
ch. i. as it stands in our M*S. Its title was the 
second and longer one of our MS, under w’hich 
it wfis perhaps known to Hernias, Avhose TAvelve 
Mandates (eVroXa/), artificially drawm out to that 
number, seem suggested by those of the Twelve 
Apostles. Again, they and their teaching ‘to 
the Gentiles* ma.y be alluded to in the T^velve 
nations:;: who inhabit the world, and to Avliom 


* Like Test. Issachary 5, kyxxxTt xlpitp tud rAisr/fv, xipytru. 
tuti ixtitpii UuLrt (the practical result of to God and 

man). 

t Observe the similar Evangelical matter in ch. xvi., w'hich 
is generally achnitted to have been port of the fuller Didache 
from the first. Yet while we find early traces of 'ItpxrxTx, etc., 
e.g. in Hennas (see above, p. 446b), jt is otlienA'ise with the 
penalty of the deceitful receiver; moreover, the connexion 
Mtween etc. and what precedes would gain by its 

omission. But if an interpolation, it must be early, as it is not 
assimilated to our Gospels. 

t Siw. ix. 17. 1 ; so Dr. Tiiylor, Joum. of Phil xviii, 298. 
Yet Hennas may rather have the spiritual analogue of the 
Ta'elve tribes of Israel in view fcf. Mt 192 b). It is noteworthy 
that in Mand. xii. 8. 2 we read rvpirtXirtp pup rite ivnxttg rite 
i^ttxat and then follows a rebuke of the suggestion that these 
ivrtXa/ are too hard for man to keep. It looks as if Did. vi. 2 
were teing abused in the prpctioe of some. On the other band, 
the pum'm TiXiiM of Sim. v. 8.6 transferms the rixiim of Did. 
i. 4, vi. 2, into * merit.* 


‘the Son of God w'as heralded by the Apostles.’ 
Justin Martyr also shows iiiinself familiar with 
the exact idea of this title, when he writes of roi>s 
dird irasrhs i$povs dvBpiliVwv 8id ttjs irapd twp droa- 
rdXtar ajorou ircLffdivrat koX irapainprafiiyovs 

rd raXaid iw oU TXapthpcvoi dveaTpdifniaaw fdrf {Apol. 
i. 53, cf. ii. 2, rd xaXd iavr^ aw€iri<rTdiJXPQs dtd 
T^v drb rod Xpurrov didaxfiv, rb StSao-xdXiov r^s delas 
dperrji dffioXbyricsp). And, indeed, it may well be 
that the very form in which Justin, in common 
w'ith the Kei'ygnui Petrie Hermas, 2 Clement, and 
the Apology of Aristides^ conceives Christianity, 
viz. as revealed ‘teaching* on virtue and vice, 
owes much to the influence on the first half of 
the second .century of the Christianity set forth 
in the Aidax^ Kvpiov did tQp deudexa dirwTTbXiap rots 
ddvcirty. This would help to exjilain the degree to 
which ‘ moralism,* with its notions of the Divine 
ivToXal and puaBbs diKcuo<r^yT^Sf colours that literature. 
Certainly the title of our book suits the attitude 
of orthodox circles in the closing years of tiie first 
century, when Fapias was on the Iwk-out for those 
who related rds irapd rod Kvpiov rg Turrei oedofUvas 
(evroXds), as witnessed by personal ‘disciples of the 
Lord * (Euseb. HE iii. 39). 

(2) As to chs. vii.-xvi., it is usually assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and contain nothing alien 
to the original Didache in its enlarged form. But 
this is hardly accurate ; and tiiougii tlie accretions 
are wonderfully few and slight, wlien we remember 
the nature of the Didache and the drastic handling 
to which in other forms it has been subjected (see 
below, B. ‘Transformations,* etc.), it is the more 
worth Avliile referring to them, tliat they furnish 
the solo excuse for a paradoxical theory tliat our 
Didache ‘ did not exist as a book before llie 4th 
centurj’.* * Besides a number of mistaken or in- 
conclusive criteria of lateness, f the treatment of 
Bajitism in ch. vii. is rightly appealed to as un- 
primitive. It is true that Afi’usion has here nothing 
to do with ‘ clinic baptism ’ (as Dr. Bigg supposes), 
and therefore is not in itself a mark of late date. 
But the change of address, from the plural of 
the community to the singular of the officiating 
minister, suggests a later hand ; and the suspicion 
is borne out by the Apost. Const, (in what it has 
and has not), as u ell as by the unusual concern for 
detail — the casuistry of baptism, so to speak — 
which marks these clauses. Tliey find their fullest 
parallel in the Clementine Homilies (ix. 19, xi. 26, 
lii. 73, xiii. 9, 11), and may belong to about the 
same period. This applies to vii. 2, 3, and to the 
end of vii. 4. But the injunction to the baptizer 
and baptized to fast beforehand, and to any others 
who can to join them in this, is probably original 
(cf. Justin, Apol. i. 61, 7ip.Cl>v sw^vxopLivm Kai avvvga- 
,Tsv6vT(av a&rois). Other minor secondary features 
are the form of the Doxology in ix. 4, Avliich the 
quotation in Athan. de Virg. (with the parallel 
passage in the Apost. Const.) shows once to liaise 
been, as elsewhere in the Didache, <ro0 sqtiv n 
dvvafus sal i] do^a; and the possible insertion of 
ix. 6** Kai ydp ir^pi to&tov etprjKev 6 KbpioSj Swre 
rb dyiov toU kxktL. In this latter case the formula 
of citation etpyisev 6 Kvpiot is certainly not un- 
primitive ; but the idea (the &yia dyiois of later 
liturgies) is not found connected with Mt 7® before 
Clement (Sfrom. II. ii. 7) and Tertullian (de Proesc. 
xii. ). Further, it duplicates what appears in n*ore 
primitive form in x. 6^, et rts d 7 tos, ipx^sBia' et 
Tts oi’k fcTt, fjLcravoeiTCp ; and the more elaborate 
parallel in Apost. Const., Avhich has the like 

* Dr. C. Bigg, Doctrine qf the Ticelve Apostles (S.P.C.K. 1898). 

t Some simply turn into proofs of very early date, e.g. tlie 
following : * At what date would it be thought lawful to publish 
the Lord's Prayer and a collection of Eucharistic prayers in a 
book of this description ? * This seems to the present writer to 
tell rather heavily against the relatively late dates of Uama^'' 
and others, and in favour of a first century date. 
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thought without citing the words of Mt 7^ 
shows how apt such an idea was to creep into 
the text. Finally, in xii. 5, the striking word 

Christmonger* (XpurrijxTopoi, in contrast to X/ko-- 
riav6s at the end of xii. 4) may be susjiected of 
being late in origin. Certainly its use elsewhere 
is late, beginning perhaps with pseudo-Clement 
[Ejmt, de Virg, I. x. 4, xi. 4, xiii. 5) and Athanasius 
[de Pseudo-proph,, echoing Did.) ; nor does Apost, 
Const, make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-^ as a 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even xii. 2-5 rather less 
certain than that of the work as a whole. With 
such reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didaclie (probably as Hennas knew it) 
were practically those of our MS. 

iv. Church conditions implied in the 
Didache. — This subject will be discussed more 
fully under C. Enough here to indicate certain 
features bearing on origin and date Thus the 
degree to which its Christianity is still expressed 
in forms determined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbelieving Judaism (‘the hypocrites ’) 
is one of bitter hostility, seems a highlyjprimitive 
trait. It has more in common with the Epistle of 
James than with any other Christian document; 
only, the judgment which James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Judaism as a whole still 
impenitent — apostate in the eyes of our author. | 
Yet even he is swayed by JeVish sentiment in j 
niatters such as dietary restrictions (>4. 3), where i 
inherited instinct would naturally leave a prefer- ' 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned. And so 
vi. 3 shows a qualified survival of the compromise 
laid down in Ac 15*>, with a clear distinction be- 
tween different elements in it : ‘ Now touching food, 
bear what thou canst ; but of food offered to idols 
greatly beware, for it is worship of dead " 0 <l 8 .* 
Observe, too, the natural, allusixe way in which it 
is said: ‘All first-fruits . . . thou shalt take and 
give as the first-fruits to the prophets ; for they are 
your chief priests. . . . Take the first-fruits and 
rive according to the commandment’ (xiii. 3, 5, 7). 
It is the age of transition, when the old form.s of 
Palestinian Judaism are being adapted to the 
new religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet is 
the type. 

But it is in the Eucharistic forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and feeling is most 
apparent. We are still in the atmosphere of ‘the 
breaking of bread’ as it appears in Acts. The 
ideal implied in the Didache might (wdth the sub 
stitution of second-hand for first-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summed up in the words of Ac 2^ 

‘ They were keeping ste^astly to the teaching of 
the Apostles ana to the communion—the breaking 
of bre^ and the prayers.* ‘The breaking of 
bread* in Thanksgiving (Eucharist) is still viewed 
as ‘ the expressive act by which the unity of the 
many, m partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is signified’ (Hort, Christian Ecclesuif 44): and 
here we have samples of ‘the prayers’ in which 
the thanksgiving was expressed. When we ex- 
amine these prayers, they are seen to be trans- 
formed Jewish Eirdkhdth over food; only, the 
parallel between the bodily and spiritual food 
reappears in a yet more impressive form, and the 
lo^mg forwara to the restitution of the Davidic 
Kingdom (here alluded to in ‘the Holy Vine of 
David Thy servant’), with the festal joy of a 
united ana blessed Israel, receives a nobler Mes- 
sianic meaning. Indeed, the more the parallel 
with Ac 2^^ is studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes out ; and a conviction arises tliat the 
writings belong to nearly the same epoch * (cf. the 

* The present writer aseigns the Lnkaa writings, like Bam., 
CO Yespasian's reign. 


xpo^rjrv sal 5i5daKd\oi of Ac 13' with Did. xiii. 1, 
2, xv. 2). Particularly is this so, when we oliserve 
the agreement of Diduehe and Luke’s Gospel (on 
either text) with respect to tlie order of tlie Cup 
and the Bread. For, however we may explain the 
liturgical usage here revealed, it is hard to believe 
that it would be thus enjoined, without a sign of 
embnnassment, once the Gospel of Matthew, with 
its opposite order in the story of the Last Supper, 
had oeconie generally known in Palestine. Such 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didache means our Matthew in those coses 
where it cites ‘the Gospel* (viii. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3, 4) — 
a riew otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact that 
it also quotes Evangelical plinises found only in 
Luke. Add to this the nature of the ministry, 
especially the central Bignificance of the prophet 
and the absence of an}’ one presiding adminis- 
trative official ; the absence of any trace of public 
persecution, of any fixed creed, any conscious 
theological tendency, or any special heresy to lie 
guarded against ; and, finally, the tyi»e of its 
eschatolog}’— and the general effect is tliat of a 
stage in primitive Christianity not later than the 
close of the 1st century. 

J. Rdville. Lei Originet de r^pUtenpat, 2001., well says; 
*Certain]y the compiler of the Diaaehe, like all trenuinc CMiris- 
tians from the beginning, has a very lively si'iitw: of tlie unity 
of the Christian Society. But this unity is all spiritual and 
mystical : it does not yet manifest itself in any ecclcsiasLical 
organism. . . . The veritable organs of the esKontial unity of 
the Church are still the apostles and, above all, the itinerant 
prophets, all those who go from citv to city, from village to 
village, to be Uie witnesses of one and the same evangelic tradi- 
tion and the interpreters of one and the same Christian inspira- 
tion. Precautions have already to be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position ; but there is as yet no thought 
of subordinating them to any ecclesiastical authorities. The 
sovereignty of tiic Spirit is still undisputed, and knows no other 
control than that of the conscience of the faithful.' 

V. D.vte. — Tn tiydng to reach a yet more exact 
date, we are liamiiered by ignorance of the relative 
rate of development in liifferent countries, especi- 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to linger longest m Palestine, to which 
internal evidence points directly. Accordingly it 
is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decads 
such a manual would no longer lie in correspond- 
ence-with its environment. Still it does seem pos- 
sible to show that certain decades are more prob- 
able than others, even in Palestine. Nor is docu- 
mentary evidence here quite so wanting as is often 
Bupj>osed, if we may take Dr. R. H. Charles’ views 
on tlie Ascension oj Isamh as substantially correct. 
He shows that the striking Christian section (iii. 
ISMv. 18)— whicli he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged originally to a larger ‘ Testament 
of Hezekiah ’ (known to Cedrenus) — reflects con- 
ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who hod seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), i . e . not later than A.D. 100. Further, the 
Hebraic cast of the style and the circle of ideas in 
this section point strongly to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as tlie region to which its descriptions apply 
most directly. Here, then, are data for testing 
the state of things impli^ in the Didache by 
criteria belonging to a similar local type of Chris- 
tianity. The following quotations exhibit the main 
points of contact. After an account of the first 
advent of ‘the Beloved’ (i.e. Messiah as God’s 
wals, as in Did. ix. x. ; see Mt 12'“, citing Is 42^''*) 
and ‘ the discipling of the Twelve ’ twk StbSeKo 
fM$rjTela)t we read— 

* He will send forth his disciples, and they shall disdple all 
the nations and every tongue unto the resurrection of the 
Beloved . . . and his ascension into the seventh heaven, 
whence be came : and many who believe in him will speak 
in the Holy Spirit. . . . Ana on the eve of his approach, his 
disciples will let the preaching of his Twelve 

Apostles, and their faith and love and their purity 
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and there will be many (actions on the eve of his approadL 
And tliere will be in those days many desiring to rule, though 
void of wisdom : and there will be many lawless elders and 
shepherds unjust towards their sheep, which shall be ravaged 
for want of pure shepherds. . . . And there will be much 
slander and vainglorv . . . and the Holy Spirit will depart 
from the many : and there will not be u wose days many 
prophets speaUng sure things, but only one here and there in 
divers places, by reason of the Spirit of error and of fornication 
and vamglory and love of money, which shall be in those who 
will be called servants of that One and in those who will re- 
ceive him. And there will be great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards eadi other.* For there will be much 
Jealousy in the last days, for each will speak what is pleasing 
in his own eyes : and they will let go utterly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were before me (Isaiah) : and these veiy 
visions they will treat as void, in order that they may utter 
the impulses of their own heart* QU. IS^). 

Next follows a description of the descent of 
lieliar * in the likeness of a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself — the king — will per- 
secute the plant which the Twelve A^stles of the 
lieloved shall plant ; and of the Twelve, one shall 
be delivered into his hands.’ This Nero- Antichrist 
is then pictured as emulating the superhuman 
f>owers of the Messiah — 

* He will act and speak like the Beloved, and will say, **I am 
God, and before me there has been none.** . . . And the greater 
part of those who shall have been associated together in order 
to receive (=wait for) the Beloved, he will turn aside after him. 
. . . And he will set up his image before him in every’ city. 
. . . And many believers and saints, having seen him for 
whom they were hoping,' namely, Jesus the Christ, ' and th(»e 
also who became believers in him— of these few in those days 
will be left os his servants, while they flee from solitude to 
solitude, awaiting the coming of the Beloved* (iv. 2*13). 

It is true that one must not forget that in all 
this we ore listening to an apocalyptist— one who 
as such is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 
whifli he regards as the * darkest hour before the 
dawn,* familiar to all apocalyptic. Yet allowing 
for tliis, as also for some phrases and clauses 
which may be due to the linal redactor of the 
Jsrension, the impression remains that the degree 
to which deterioration has invaded the communi- 
ties specially in the writer s mind, particularly 
the degree to which ‘the prophet* is already dis- 
creditSl, — not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the local ‘pastors* and ‘elders,’ — 
that all this implies a state of things at least as 
late in the development of the Syrian or Palestiniant 
Churches as what meets us in the Didache. Surely 
such a picture of defection from the ‘love and 
purity * of Messiah’s ‘ Twelve Apostles* presents a 
wide contrast to the life among Christians os con- 
templated by the compiler of the Didache, and 
tells somewhat against a later date. In particular, 
the absence of explicit warning against possible 
faults in the local leaders, like those of the * elders * 
and ‘ shepherds ’ cited aWe, deserves notice. In- 
stead of this, the only hint of actual faults within 
the brotherhood is tlie injunction to ‘reprove one 
another, not in wrath, bUt in peace,* and to visit 
with temporary spiritual ostracism the brother who 
otl'ends against his fellow (xv. 3). In any case 
the attitude and mode of thought evidenced in the 
Ascen^iion, in its reference to ‘the preaching of 
his Twelve Apostles* as the norm of faith and 
conduct, to which Christians in the last days were 
like to prove unfaithful, furnishes a close parallel 
to the idea of the ‘ Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.* Thus it is 
natural to regard these two writings as almost 
c^ontemporary attempts to extend the influence of 
the traditiqns going back to ‘the Twelve Apostles.* 
Only, the author oi the Didache did not see such 
difliculties in the way as were patent to the eye 
of the apocalyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 

* So the Etbiopic, the Greek here being lost 

t There was probably enough common oonaoiouanees through- 
out the rqgiions in question to warrant the argument as stated 
In the text. 
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the original centres of Apostolic activity, yet seem- 
ingly before A.D. 100. Accordingly^ as to date, it 
seems best to say with coniidence,* ' before rather 
than after A.D. lUO,* and with diffidence, ‘ a.d. ^ 
00 is the most likely decade known to us.* 

The following weighty passage from Dr. 0. Taylor’s Teaehino 
q/ the Twdve ApottUe, p. IIS, deserves quotation on several 
grounds 

* Ever>’thing which goes to oonfirm its Jewish character has a 
beariiw on the question of its date. If it is derived immediately 
from Jewish sources, it must either have emanated from a mere 
sect, which long preserved its Hebraic peouliaritieB. or it must 
have come down to ns from the primitive age in which C!hristi- 
anity had but Just sepsratad itself from the parent stO(^ of 
Judaism. The former alternative must be rejected, if at an 
early date we find it quoted with profound respect b^ond the 
pale of Judaism ; and we are thus finally led to r^^aird it, in 
whatever may be its original fonn, as a genuine fngmsnt of the 
earliest tradition of the Ohurch.* 

B. Transformations undbroons st the 
Didache,— T heso have already been indicated in 
the section on ‘Materials for comparative criti- 
cism.* But a few illustrations may here be given 
of the spirit prompting such efforts to adjust a 
primitive church-manual to developing ‘Gatholio’ 
ideals. For they show at once the leluctance of 
the revisers to break altogether with this vener- 
al)Ie monument of the first age of the Church, and 
the radical change in Christian idei^ remesented 
by the Catholicism of the 4th centiOT. The only 
section in the Egyptian ‘Apostolic CSinrch Order’ 
at all parallel to the ecclesiastical element in the 
Didache mns as follows (§ 12), the significant 
changes t being in italics — 

Thomas said : * Child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
God and beeometh to thee part-cause (iritp»iTu»)qf life^ and giveth 
thee the seal tn the Lord^ thou shait love as the apple of thine 
eye (s Bam. xix. 9); and thou shait remember him night and 
day, thou shait honour him as the Lord. . . . And thou shait 
seek out his face daily and the rest of the saints. . . . Thau 
shall honour him as much as thou art aMe, from thy sweat and 
from the toil €f thy hands. For if the Lord deigned to give 
thee at his hands "spiritual food and drink and life eternal," 
thou oughtest mudi more to offer the corruptible and temporal 
food ’ (cf. Did. Iv. 1, 2, xiiL, xv. 2, x. 8, iv. S®). 

Here regard for the minister of Sacraments is 
added to that for those who minister tJie Word 
in anj^ form. 

Similar tendencies are seen in Apost, Const, vii. 

Thus Did. vii. 1 appears as : *Bnt touching baptisn^ 0 McAqp 
or presbyter, ... so shait thou baptise as the Lord enjoined 
on us, saying* (then (quoin’s Mt 281B*90»). *And thou skull 
anomt, in the frit place, with holy oil; next, thou shall baptize 
fcith water; and, last qf all, thou shall seal with ointment * 

So with the Eucharistic prayers in Did. ix. x. ; 
while Did. xv. 1, 2 is transformed so as to read— 

'But ordain (wpsxiip!^mrk)\Aitom worthy of the Lord, and 
presbyters and deacons, men prudent, just, meek, etc. ... , 
dutiful (jritus), impartial, aale to teach the word qf Pjsty, 
orthodox in the doctrines qf the Lord vmw Ir reo nu 

xup'itu Iryfjmnv). But do ye honour these at fathers, ut lords, 
as benefactors, as causes qf well-being.* 

Besides these extant recensions of the Didache, 
in which the idea of ‘ Teaching of the Apostles ’ is 
turned into a pious fiction,— notably in the Egyp- 
tian ‘Church Order,’ which makes the severed 
Apostles speak seriatim,— hear from Bnfinus of 
the Dii(B Via! or Judicium Petri, possibly the 
Two Ways in a setting adjusted to the take of 
the Homan Church. Finally, there is some ground 
for supposing that an abbreviated edition of the 
full Didache, omitting archaic ports such as those 
touching Apostles and Prophets, was current in 
certain circles in the East. This would be ante- 
c^ently probable, as an alternative method of 

* With the widest and most varied eoruentus of schohufi, of. 
A. Ebrbud, AUehrist. Litleratur und ihre ErforsOwng von 
mu-1900, p. 6R A weighty addition is the name of J. Beville, 
Origines de VEpiecopat, 284-2(11. 

t In the shorter form of Cod. Ottob. (see p. Mlh note) Buoh 
changes are fewer. 
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preserving an ancient book in current nse ; and is 
tlie most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didache as known to Nicephonis or his (? Pales- 
tinian) source of c. 500 a.d., viz. about two-thirds 
of our MS. Another possibility is that this 
Didache was the fuller form of the Two }Vm/s 
in Aposi, Const, vii. (used in the ascetic maxims 
printed in Oriens Christ,^ 1901, 49 ff.). 

C. TRB SlQNIFICANCE OF THE LlDACEE FOR 
EARLY CERlSTlAEITY,’-Tho historical value of 
the Didache is (a) direct, as it easts light on the first 
century of Christianity ; (6) indirect, as it shows, 
by its wide and long - continued circulation, how 
such primitive ideas and usages continued to find 
a certain recognition after they had, on the whole, 
been forced into the background, or totally sup- 
pressed by the characteristic forms of Catholicism. 

Under (a) the gain lies not so much in the way 
of new facts, as in the fresh light cast upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing documents, 
though in a manner too implicit to attract atten- 
tion or win general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case with the primary ministry 
of the Apostolic and sub-Apostoiic ages — an un- 
ordained and largely an umocalized ministry of 
the Word, including functions closely connected 
there^rith, such as Eucharistic prayer — the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers in the Spirit. 
Lightfoot, for instance, had already anticipated 
much of the truth as regards these ; yet only for 
the few who could ‘ read between the lines* of our 
existing texts in the face of misleading traditions. 
With the aid of the Didache the blindest can, if 
they will, perceive the distinction in kind between 
the higher ministries of the Spirit and the minis- 
tries resting on gifts of a humbler but most neces- 
sary order, such as Bishops (Pastors) and Deacons. 
But there are other points almost equally im- 
portant, even where less obvious. Such are (1) the 
congregational character of primitive Discipline, 
resting on the collective responsibility of all for 
each (xiv. xv. 3), side by side * with the existence 
of executive officers for this and other purposes 
(xv. 1, 2), whose appointment is attributed solely 
to the local community ; (2) the Eucharist as still 
of the nature of a sacred meal of religious com- 
munion, in which, in some regions at least, the 
blessing of the Cup preceded that of the Broken 
Bread (ix. x., so 22^7ff.^ ^.f j Qq . ( 3) the 
semi-Jewish nature of the two fixed Fast-days and 
three hours of Prayer, which passed into Chris- 
tian use as suggested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbelieving Judaism (viii.); and (4) 
the idea of Christian Baptism as involving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and self- 
Bui render to the Way of Life. 

In the last resp^t, as also touching the nature 
of the primitive Eucharist, the Didariie illumines 
and is illumined by Pliny’s report to Trajan about 
Christians in Pontus-Bithynia. Their early morn- 
ing worship on the * stated day ’ included a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow {sacramento is Pliny’s 
word) * not to any crime, but against the commis- 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the breach of 
faith, the repudiation of a deposit when called 
upon.’ This surely means that the moral vows 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows were more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the discovery of the Didache. Of course 
the usages in this matter may not have been 
exactly the same in Palestine and Bithynia. But 
the idea of an explicit moral covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance, f is common not oidy to these 

* Oompare the picture of oonjoint discipline of this sort, M 
late as die 8rd and 4th cents., reflected in AposL Const, iL 47, 
and its basis in the DidMotUia, 

t Justin, Apol. i. 61, describes candidates tut baptism as those 


two, bnt also to many early Christian witnesses, 
such as Ignatius, Hermas, Justin, Tertullian, 
Origen ; * to the abrsnuntiatio diahcli, as found in 
the * Canons of Hippolytus ’ onwards ; and to the 
AYhole series of addresses to candidates for baptism 
or to the newly baptized, which extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus the very Homiliarium in 
which our Latin ' Doctrina Apostolorum ’ is pre- 
served, comes next to an ‘ Admonitio S. Petri sive 
prsedicatio san(‘ti Bonifatii ep. de abrenuntiatione 
in baptismate.’ Then, again, the Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day * to take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food, ’confirms the Didache’s 
picture of the Eucharist as one aspect of a religious 
meal, which could also be termed a * love-feast,’ as 
seemingly by Ignatius, t 

There exists, indeed, a tendency in certain circles 
to discount the significance of our document in 
these and other respects — especially its * dogmatic 
poverty* — on the plea that it is not representative 
of primitive Christianity, but only of some isolated 
and exceptional type of community, remote from 
the main stream of the Church’s life. This is I oth 
unproved and improbable as regards Palestinian 
Christianity, whi^ is the one _^pe really in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the Didache is in full 
accord with the piety of the Epistle of James and 
of those who furnished the author of Acts with the 
materials for his picture of Judtean Christianity; 
while it helps us to conceive the form of faith in 
which the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been reared, and from which they tended to 
fall back into mere Judaism. The question, then, 
arises : Are we to regard oni inary Palestinian 
Christianity, daring the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic ages, as * representative ’ or normal as 
far as it went? Or are we to discount it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non-A])ostolic, because it does 
not show certain features familiar to us from the 
E])istles of Paul (which form the bulk of our 
evidence) and those which, whether influenced by 
him or not, are hard^ typical of the Palestinian 
Church (the Petrine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and the Johannine Epistles)? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its answer 
largely depends our estimate of the Didache. 

(b) But the case against the * hole and corner ’ 
theory of the Didache goes much furiher. One 
can appeal to the history of its reception by the 
Churen at large. To use Dr. C. Taylor’s words 
once more, ' If at an early date we find it quoted 
with profound respect beyond the pale of Judaism,’ 
we must regard it * as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.’ If it be rejoined 
that this applies more to the Two Ways than to 
the full Didache, the lesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nicene Church, par- 
ticularly in the second centuiy, was surprisingly 
appreciative of what some to-day find hardly 
Christian at all.t But when we consider the recoid 

*wbo are convinced . . . that these things which are taufrht 
by us . . . are true, and who promiHe that they are able thus 
to conduct their life.* 

* Ignatius^ ad Eph, xiv. 2 «/ liratyyOJktfMvi Xp/snS Jr«i, £» 
wpirfwrt* ; Herm^, Mand. vi. 2 , umXiv im tS 

Ttif rS ii kyyi>^ riif iHinupmt Am- 

vaiatetiM ; Justin, Apol. i. 65, rw wvrttffMtw nat) avyxantn^ 
Bufuw ; l?ertullian, de Corona, 8, * contestamur nos renuntiare 
diabolo et pompaB et angelis elus* ; 11, 'Credimusne humaiium 
sacramentum mvino Bui>erduci licere et in alium Itominuxn re- 
spondere post Christum ’ ? See also Origen, contra Cclmm, ill. 
51. 53; cl. the Elkesaite protestation of future holiness, in 
Hippolytus, PhUosoph, ix. 15, which may well reflect Bon.ethii)g 
of normal baptismal usage. 

t Ad Smym. viii., Qdp im* raS iwtcndsm aSn fimsrituf 
•vri iyartip tratw ; on whioh see Ughtfoot’s remarks. 

X The Justice of this complaint may well be doubled by those 
who recall the working tsith of Francis of Assisi, and how much 
there is in common between its emphasis and that of the 
Didache. Of course the Passion of Christ forms a great point 
of contrast ; but in the early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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Bet oat above in A. ii., we are struck by the high 
presti£[e of the full Didache for more than two 
centuries. Only this can explain the way in which 
it is used, and even cited, as in cfs AleatoribiLS, 
So with the influence it exerts on far later works, 
whether us their basis in one degi'ee or another 
{DidtfJicalut and AposU Comt,, Athanasius and 
pseudo- Athan.), or as an archaic writing of such 
repute as to call for an ^ui valent * more in keep- 
ing with current ecclesiastical usages {Apostolic 
Church Order). Its veiy rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If it be not representative 
of sub-Apostolh; Christianity, it is hard to see 
W what objective criteria any ol the ‘Apostolic 
fathers’ is to gain that credit. 

Litbratubb.— O f the enormous literature connected with the 
Didache, full accounts will be found in the following : Schafl, 
The Oldest Church Manual^ New York (8id ed. 1889), contain- 
ing a eaUUogue ruiemni of books and articles down to March 
1889 ; A. Ehrhard, Die AUchrietliche lAUeraiur und ihre Er- 
fereehung von 188U-1900, Erste Abteilnng, Freiburg im. Br. 

1900, where, besides a fuU list of publioauoas, an estimate of 
their general outcome is given by this liberal B. 0. scholar. 

Typical editiomt. — Bryennios, Aiiexii vm 
C onstantinople, 1883 ; Hfumack, in Texte u, Untereueh. ii. i. iL 
including O. von Gebhardt's * Anhang* on a Latin fragment); 
Hiigenfeld, ET extra eanonem, etc. (Leip^); Wunsche (Leip- 
zig); Hitchcock and Brown (New York); 8. Orris and others 
(New York); deBomestin (Oxford : the most handy edition, with 
the related texts and a good list ot minor literature during 
1884) ; I. Prins, Leiden— all in 1884. P. Sabatier (Paris, 1885) lays 
lust emphasis on the eschatological attitude of the piety re- 
flected in the Didache, but draws a hasty inference from this 
and other early features in assigning it to * the middle of the 
flrst century * ; Schaff (as above), 1885, 1886, 1889 ; K. Majocchi 
(Milan, 1885, Modena, 1887, 1893); Smnee (London, 1885); C. 
Taylor (( anibridge. see below), 1886 ; Hamack, Die Apoetellehre 
«. dir judischfn beiden Wmb, Leipzig, 1886 (inspired by Taj'lor’s 
work) and 1896 ; Funk, iMtrina duodecim apoet., Tubingen, 
1887 (with full Prolegomena and the related documents) ; Rendel 
Harris, London and Baltimore (with photographic faraimile of 
the MS ; the most beautiful of editions, and also among the 
most valuable, giving parallel texts and testimonia at length, 
and a number of suggestive elucidations, esp. from Jewish 
sources), 1887 ; J. Heron, The Church qf the Suh-Apoetolie Age, 
etc., London, 1888 ; £. Jacquier, Paris (with full bibliography), 
and J. M. Minasi, Rome, 1891 ; E. von Renesse, Oiessen, lt^7 ; 
C. Bigg in * Early Church Clusics,' 1898 (S.P. CL K., London); 
Funk, ratres ApoeMiei, L, 190L 

Latin rerstbn.— At the close of 1900 appeared the full Latin 
text of the Two Ways, ed. Joseph Schlecht, Fribuigi Bri^oviss, 
Bumptibus Herder, mcm (a handy edition of 24 pp., the Greek 
and Latin standing side by side) ; and more fully, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Freii^gen MS (now in MunichX in 
Die ApogtrUehre in der Liturgie der Kathal. Kirche^ Freibuig, 

1901. Of the Latin version, Hamack has a preliminary esu- 
mate in Theol. LUztg. 19(X), 638-640, and Ladeuze in the Eevue 
d’liietoire ecclieiaetvqWy ii. 97-103; while £. Hennecke rests 
much on it in his article in the ZNTW ii. 68 ff., on tJie Orun^ 
ech r\ft of the Didache and its recensions. [The text of Two Wayt 
exists in two lines of transmlsrion, viz. A (known to Hennas) 
»Lat. Did. and late Egyptian witnesses; and A'=Bara. and 
Apttst. Church Order. But this classifleation of texts is less 
likely than that into ‘ Syrian * and * ^p ptian ’ respective!^’]. 

TvpiccU Hamack, Theol. Litztg. 1884; Funk 

aid Krawutzcky in Th^. Quart. (Tubings), 1884 ; Duchesne, 
Bulletin Critique^ 1884 ; G. Bonet-MauryfLa Doctrine deedouee 
apdlree (Paris : dates it after 160) ; Oaspari, LutherAe ITgeehri/t^ 
Nos. 24, 25; Ligtatfoot at Church Congr^. Expositor^ 
1885, pp. O-lOjOf. S. Ignatius^ i. 739, PhUippiane (1890X p- 349 ; 
Massebieau, Revue de mist, dee ReligionSt Sept -Oct. 1884 ; 
Zahn, Foreehwr^en tur Gesch. dee NT Kanont, iii. 27S-319 ; 
Holtzmann, ‘Die Did. u. ihre Nebenformen* in Jahrh. f. prot. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 154-166 (regards Did. and Bam. as co-ordinate 
recensions of an earlier Two Waye or Judicium PetrCi ; Langen 
in Sybel’s Hist. ZeUKh, 1885, 193-214 ; Lecbler, Dae Apost. u. 
Nachapoet. Zeitalter, Lcdmdg, 1885, p^ 653-593. Warfield and 
McGiffert in Andover Review and Bibliotheoa Sacra, 1885, 
1886 ; a F. Arnold in Z. /. Kirehenreeht, 1885 ; and Bratke 
in Jahrb. /. prot. TheoL 1886,— all contribute to a genea- 
logical theory of the related documenta and types of text. 
0. l^lor. The Teaching of the Twelve ApotUee, wkh lUuetra- 
ttone from the Talmud, Cambridge, 1886 (epoch-making as 
feguds the Jewish character of tne Two waye), also in Ex- 
p^or and Journal of PhiUtlogy, mm cited in the text ; A. 
Chiappelli, Studii di antica letteratura eristiana, Turin, 1887, 
pp. 21-148; Wohlenberg, Die Lehre ... in ihrem Verhdltniss 

this was lost sight of in the nys of *the glory* about to be 
revealed. 

* In the Syriao version this is actually called * Third Book of 
Clement : Teaching of the Ttoelve Apcitles,* which may he its 
original title. Possibly, too, the idea of the Syrian ‘Testa- 
ment (AtuHee) of the Lord* owes its name and some of its 
oontents to the Didache. 


turn NT Sehrifttum, Erlangen, 1888; TTam«/»ir, Geech. der 
aUehr. LU. i. 86-92 (1893X 11. {Chnmologie, 1897) 428 ff., in 
Herzogs PRE^ (1806X i. 711-780 ; N. Biesenthal, Die urchrieU. 
Kirehe , . . naeh der Did, (Progr.), Insterburg, 1898 ; P. SavL 
Lc^ dottrina degli apostoli, 1893; J. R^vilie, Originee de 
TEpiecopat, pp. 234-^1, Paris, 18M ; L. Iselin, * Eine higher 
unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der “Apostellehre'** 
(2'exte u. (Inters, xiu. i.), 1695 ; O. Moe, Die AposteUehre u, 
der Dekalog im (Tnterricht der alien Kirehe, Gutersloh, 1896 ; 
O. Holzbey, Die Ahh&ngigkeit der Syriechen Didaskalia von der 
Didache, Munchen, 1898 ; Funk, Kirehengeech. Abhandlungen, 
ii 106-141, Paderbom, 1899 (on basis of earlier articles in Theid. 
QuarUUsehrift ; valuable); A. Ehrhard, op. cU. 1900, 37-68 (an 
admirable summary); £. Hennecke, Le. 1001; J. Schlecht, op. 
eit. 1901 (good summary of results, esp. as belong on the Lat.) ; 
O. Bardenhewer, OeteL der Altkireh. Lit. L (1002) 76-86 ; K. 
Kohler in Jetoish Eneuclopcedia, iv. 685 ff., London, 1903; P. 
Drews in NT Apokryjm^ Tubiiigen, 1904, p. 182 ff. 

J. Vernon Bartlet. 

DIATEBSAROH^ 

L Author and Date. 

ii Title, Language, and later History. 

(a) Testimony of Greek writers. 

(b) Testimony of Syriac writers. 

iii Non-Syriac versions of the Diatessanm. 

(a) The Armenian version of St Ephraemli com- 

mentary on the Diatessaron. 

(b) Codex Fuldensis. 

(e) The Arabic version. 

iv. Relation of the Diatessaron to the Old Syriaa 
Literature. 

L Author and Date.— The Diatessaron, oi 
Harmony of the four Gospels, was most probably 
compileci by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.D., not lone 
after the year 172 or 173, when Tatian returned 
from Home to his native land of Mesopotamia. 
The scanty information that we possess regarding 
the early history of the author of this famous work 
is mainly deriv^ from his no less celebrated Oratio 
ad Grofcos {A6yos wpos "EWqvas), a work which 
was probably composed soon after his conversion 
to Cliristianity. He is described by Clement of 
Alexandria {Strain. iiL 81), Epiphanius (iTcer. 46. 
1), and Theodoret {Hcer, Fab. i. 20) as a Syrian ; and 
this statement as to his nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the fact that he was bom ‘ in 
the land of the Assyrians’ {Oratio, 42, yernidels plv 
ip rg Twp* Accvpluiv yg). We may infer from his own 
waitings that he was a man of good birth and posi- 
tion, and, as such, not without the temptation to 
embark on a military or political career ; but his 
mind M as early attracted to that pursuit of learn- 
ing to which he devoted the greater part of his 
life. He spent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the difl'erent tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Home, where, presumably through the influence 
of Justin, he embraced Christianity. Like the 
latter, he suffered persecution at the hands of 
Crescens ; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Home as a teacher some years after the martyr- 
dom of Justin, ill A.D. 1G5, among his pupils being 
Hliodon of Asia Minor. It mhs, no doubt, during 
this latter portion of his residence in Rome that 
Tatian developed that curious mixture of hetero- 
dox views witli w^hich his name is associated by 
later writers, and vvhich, >vliilo causing him to be 
branded as a heretic, also necessitated his departure 
from Home. Tims he undoubtedly advocate, like 
the Encratites, a rigid asceticism, condemning mar- 
riage and the use of M’ine and animal food ; he also 
followed Marcion in distingui>liing the Demiurge 
from the God of the New Testament, while he held a 
Gnostic theory of seons similar to that of Valentinus: 
his denial of the salvability of Adam alone marks 
a more original departure from the orthodox teach- 
ing of the Church. In view of the statements as 
to Tatian’s heretical opinions made by Irenceus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Oi^eu, Eusebius, etc., hit 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed ; yet it is notice- 
able that Eusebius is the first to definitely associate 
him with any lieretical party (see below, § ii. a). 
The date of Tatian’s departure from Home for the 
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East may be placed with tolerable certainty about 
A.D. 172-173. How long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotamia is unknown ; but it was 
there, probably at Edessa, that he composed for the 
Syrian Church that Harmony of tlie four Gospels 
which has rendered his name so famous. 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
may note that no suspicion of heresy seems to have 
attached to his name in the S^-nan Churcli — a 
fact which is most easily ex])licable on the sup- 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of his 
native Church, Tatian had neither the oc(‘asion nor 
the inclination to air those views which had pro- 
cured him so much disfavour at Rome. After his 
bitter experiences in the latter city, it was only 
natural that he should turn his attention towards 
a new field of activity such as that afforded by the 
compilation of his fiarmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peculiar views. The plan of 
reproducing the fourfold history of the Gospels in 
the form of one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a bold one, but the underlying motive was 
probably tlie desire to present his less cultivated 
countrymen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
which should at once preserve all that was essential 
in the narratives of the four Evangelists, while 
omitting all that might seem calculated to perplex 
and confuse. 


ii. Title, Language, and later History.— 
The full title given by Tatian to his Harmony of 
the Gospels appears to have lieen ‘ The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ by means of the four [Gospels or 

Evangelists]’ (VKKjL.<a.Vo ^ ^ 

= Eua77^\ioy ’Iijcrou Xpiarou rd Sid re<r- 


(rdpeay), but the work was generally known and 
cited by the shorter title Diatessaron ^ ; 

the forms and also occur). 

In addition to this Greek title, however, tlie Har- 
mony also received the genuine S^’riac name Evan- 


gelion da-MShalUU 


or ‘Gospel of the Mixed,* to distinguish it from 
the fourfold form of the Gospels, the Evangelion 

da - MepharrSshe ^cuX^ol), or 

‘Gospel of the Sejiarated (ones).’ 

The Greek title has been used, among others, 
as an argument in favour of the view that the 
Harmony vras originally composed in that lan- 
guage ; but no stress can be laid on this fact, since 
Greek titles, and especially Greek technical terms,t 
w’ere largely employed by Syriac writers. More- 
over, the bidance oi evidence seems to supmrt the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 
work, though no final opinion on the subject can 
be expressed until 'we have determined the question 
of its relation to the Old Syriac version (see below, 
§ iv.). There can, however, be no doubt that, 
whether originally com^sed in Greek or Syriac, 
the work wae intended for use in the Syrmc 
Church, and was widely circulated in a Syriac 
form at an early date. Further, there is no direct 
evidence of the existence of a Greek original, and 
the scanty and indefinite nature of the information 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Greek Church 
by name only. 

(a) Greek writers . — The first notice of the Dia- 
tessaron occurs in Eusebius {RE iv. 36), who states 


* Zahn, Forachungm^ L p. 282 f. 

1 Cf. TirpmtvttyyiJun, etc. Baetbgen 

objects that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while Diateaaaron is a Greek musi- 
cal terminua technieua, and does not oocur dsewhere in Syriac 
{BvangelianfragmenU, p, 89; oL Zahn, Foraeh. L pp. 104 L, 


that Tatian, whom he wrongly describes as the 
former leader of the Encratites, * composed a soi*t 
of connexion and compilation, I know not how, of 
the Gospels, and called it the Diatessaron. This 
M’ork is current in some quarters (with some per- 
sons) even to the present daj*.’ * The work is also 
briefly mentioned by Epiphanius {Reer. 46. 1), who 
says : * The Diatessaron (^spel is said to have been 
coini)osed by him (Tatian). It is called by some 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ t Ajwirt 
from these two writers no mention ij: is made of the 
Diatessaron by either Greek or Latin writers until 
the 6th cent, (see below, § iii. b) ; and the silence of 
such Avriters as Irenivus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is explicable only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriac 
one, and, as such, unknown to the Greek Church. 

Before passing on to the evidence atibrded by 
Syriac writers, we may note two iioints arising out 
o^ the above notices Avhich tend to confirm the 
impression made by the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first is the omission of the clause 
*I know not how’ (oi*»ic 615 ' fivws) in the Syriac 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius’ Ristory.% The 
explanation of this fact given by HjeltH is no 
doubt correct, viz. that the translator purposely 
Mispressed the clause as irrelevant, since Tatian s 
work was well known lK>th to himself and to his 
Syriac readers. Equall}’ interesting is the trans- 
lators insertion of tlie words ‘now this is tlie 
{Erangeliun) cla-Mlhallctc^ (Gospel of the Mixed) 
after the word ‘Diatessaron,’ which shoAVs that 
the S^Tiac title of the Harmony Avas already cur- 
rent in the 4th century. The second point is con- 
nected Avith the confu>ion that existed, according 
to Epiphanius, in the minds of some Avith regard 
to the Diatessaron and the Gospel according to the 
HebreAvs. As Zahn {Forsch. i. 25) has iniinted out, 
the confusion atlmits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supixisition that the Diatessaron Avas a 
Syriac AvorK. When the existence of another 
Gospel, Avritten in the same or a nearly allied 
dialect, among the half-heretical Nazareans, i.e. 
in almost the same district, became knoAvn, it aa'os 
not unnatural to suppose that the two Avere either 
closely allied or even identical. Such a mistake, 
however, could haA^e arisen only amongst peoide 
Avho Avere either ignorant of Aramaic, or avIio 
|K)ssessed no knoAvledge of the Avorks in question 
save at second hand. 

(6) Syriac writers. — In contrast to the compara- 
tiv'e ignorance displayed on this subject by Greek 
authonties, the statements mmle by Syriac writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its use in the Syrian Church, are both clear 
and decisive. The earliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of Addai^ a work which, in its 
present form, is variously dated by critics from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zahn) to the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent, (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
hilder, p. 158 f.). But, though the form in Avhich 
Ave now possess this text may not be earlier than 
A.D. 400, its contents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn {Forsch. i. 90 f.) in regarding it as a trust- 
worthy Avitness to the practice <3 the Edessene 
Church during the 3rd century. The crucial passage 
states that ‘ much people gathered together day by 
day, and came to the prayer of the (DiArine) service 
and to (the reading of) the Old Testament and the 

* • fAivTu yi irpinpt^ avrSiv ^ TttrutvU Tivm 

xtu ffvy»yctyy,ii tix awm tUp rt/yffiif ri 

r«t 7 r« i xai arxpd nnt sirin hvp 

t ’Myirat rt ita ritrtrdpmy vr* minV 'drtp 

mttrit E^pctUuf T«»ir xaX»vri. 

t On the obscure scholion to Ht 274B contained in Cod. 72, 
see Zahn, Forachtmgeny i. 26 f. 

§ ed. Wright and M‘Lean, Cambridge, 1808, p. 248. 

I Dia altayriaohe BvangelieniiberaeUung tma Tatiana Diaiaa- 
aaron, p. 24 note. 
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New, (namely) the Diatessaron, and believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.** Of a similar nature is 
the command given to his presbyters in Addai’s 
parting speech : f * The Law and the Prophets and 
the Gospel, wherein ye read every day before the 
people; and the Epistles of Paul which Simon 
Kephas sent us from the city of Rome ; and the 
Acts of the Twelve Apostles, wMch John the son 
of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus : these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye re^ in the churches of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 
read.’ These two passages clearly show that the 
terms * Diatessaron ’^and ‘ Gospel ’ were intercliange- 
able, and also that the version of the Syriac 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Church for use 
in Divine service was that which had been com- 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. j 
Matthew near Mosul, made use of the same j 
version, though the Gospel quotations in his 
Homiliea (written between 336 and 345 a.d.) are 
not taken exclusively from Tatian’s work. The ' 
most striking jjroof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron in the Syrian Church 
during the 4th cent., end of the high repute in 
which it stood, is the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the GosikjIs written by the 
famous Ephraem Syrus (d. 373 A.D. ; see below, 

^ iii. a). It is noteworthy also that the Go.spel 
quotations wliich are to be found in his genuine 
works appear to be also taken from the Harmony.^ 

The loginning of the 5th cent, forms a decisive 
point in the history of the Syriac versions of the 
^^ew Testament, inasmuch as it marks the intro- 
duction of a new version, which was destined to 
supersede all its predecessors. It was during the 
episcopate of Eabbula, bishop of Edessa (a.d. 411- 
435), and under his direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriac translation of the NT was set 
on foot, with a view to bringing it more into 
conformity with the current Greek text. Accord- 
ing to hi8 biography § (written soon after his 
death) Rabbula * translated by the wisdom of God 
which was in him the New Testament from Greek 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was.* To quote Mr. Burkitt,|| ‘It is only the 
belief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
was proved to be older than Kabbula through the 
attestation given to it by St. Ephraem, which has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 
these words a description of the making and 
publication of the Syriac Vulgate* or the Peshitta. 
But in order to establish the new revised version 
on a firm basis it was necessary to suppress all 
earlier translations. With a view, therefore, to 
securing this end, RabbQla commanded his priests 
and deacons ‘to take care that in all the churches 
there should be an Evangclion da-Mepharrt^hc, 
and that it should be read.* The object of this 
canon was clearly to establish the new version at 
the expense of the Diatessaron.lF How successful 
it was is shown by the fact that henceforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted ecclesiastical 
text, while the Diatessaron almost entirely dis- 
appeared. An interesting notice of the thorough- 
ness with 'which the crusade against Tatian’s 
Harmony was carried out has been preserved in 
the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrlius 
(A.D. 423-457). In his treatise on neresies {Hwr. 

•ed. Phillips, p. 36, 1.16 f. 

t Phillira, p. 46, 1. 8f. 

i Burkitt, Texts and Studies^ vol. viL p. 66. 

} Overbeck, S. Ephraemi Syri, RabuicSt eto., opera eeUtda^ 
p. 172. 

il Op. eit, p. 67. 

^ Overbeck, op. eit. p. 220. The term Evangelion da- 
M^pharrishi must here denote, not the Old Syriac version 
(which was also so called), but rather any MS of the four 
wspels, as opposed to the Evangelion or Dia- 

tessiron. 


Fab. i. 20) he states that Tatian ‘ composed the 
Gospel, which is called Diate.ssaron, cutting out 
I all the genealogies and all such passages as show 
the Lord to have been bom of the seed of David 
after the flesh. Now this work w'as used not 
only by those who belonged to his own sect, but 
also those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, 

• since they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used it in all simplicity on 
account of its brevity. And I myself found more 
than 200 such copies held in honour in the churches 
in our parts, and, having collected them all, 1 put 
them away, substituting the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists.* 

Nevertheless, the vigorous measures adopted by 
HabbOla and Theodoret failed to bring about the 
complete rejection of the Diatessaron. For, though 
Tatian's Harmony appears to have been efl‘e<;tu- 
ally excluded from public worship in the Syrian 
Church, the evidence of later writers shows that 
the work was still in existence as late as the 
Middle Ages. H jelt * suggests very plausibly that 
either the growing antagonism between the Xlono- 
physites (or Jacobites) and the Nestorians reacted 
on Church praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to w^hich they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Rabbula met 'with no 
acceptance among the SjTians of the East. This 
theory is certainly an attractive one, and explains 
many of the phenomena connected with the later 
history of the Diatessaron; but the evidence at 
our disposal, w^hile amply proving that Tatian s 
work was well known to and held in high esteem 
by the Nestorians down to the 14th cent., is 
scarcely sufficient to justify his further conten- 
tion that it was retained by them in the ser\dces 
of the Church till that period. A more probable 
explanation of its continued existence is to be 
found in its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 
Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as 'we shall see later, translated into 
Armenian, but also exercised a marked influence 
on the works of later (Syriac) NT commentators 
— an eloquent proof of the esteem in which that 
writer’s 'W'ork was held ; and it can hardly be 
doubted that its association with the name of 
the great Syriac Father contributed verj’ largely 
to the preservation of Tatian’s work aiiiong the 
Syrians themselves. Some confirmation of this 
view is aflbrded by the way in which the later 
references to Tatian and his work, which are not 
confined to Nestorian 'writers but include several 
Jacobite authors, are closely connected with St. 
Epliraem’s commentary. 

Of the later Syriac writers who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessarou (or Ephraem’s com- 
mentary upon it), the first and most important is 
Ishddad of Merv, the Nestorian bishop of ^ad^tha 
(or Hedhatta), who flourished about a.d. S50.t In 
his commentary on the NT we find the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark : ‘ Matthew 
and John belonged to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Luke to the Seventy ; but Tatianus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selec- 
tion from the four Evangelists and combined (or 

mixed and put together a Gospel and 

called it (the) Diatessaron, that is “of the Mixed” 
{cla-M^kallete); and concerning the divinity of 
Christ he did not write. And on this (Gospel) 

* Op. oit^ p. 29. 

f For a full discussion of his commentary on the NT as con- 
tained in the Cambridge MS, Add. 1978, and of the passages 
bearing on Ephraera’s commentary and the Diatessaron, see ^ 
Harris, Fragments of the Comnhentary of Ephraem Syrus upon 
the JHatessaront London, 1895, p. 10 f. Attention was first 
called to the importance of Isho' dad’s work in this connexion 
by the American scholars, Dr. Hall and Professor Gottheil, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, vols. xi. and xiL 
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Mar Ephraem oommented.’ Hjelt {m. eti. p. 30 f.) 
argues with some force that the poktion of Tatian 
immediacy after the four EvangeliBts, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, seem to show 
that Isho*dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
value with that of the Evangelists ; and this im- 
pression is confirmed by an examination of those 
passages in his commentary in which the Diates- 
saron is definitely cited, viz. Mt 1^** S** 2l\ 

Ac 1“. It is noteworthy that Isho*dad avoids the 
error into which so many of his successors have 
fallen, and draws a dear distinction between the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Ammonius. 
Thus, in discussing the words * os it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah’ (Mk P), he says,* ‘others 
(say) : in the book of the Diatessaron which was 
com^sed in Alexandria, he (Mark) says ** in the 
prophets ” instead of “ as it is written in Isaiah.” ’ 

The Jacobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. A.D. 
903), who was almost a contemporarv of Isho'd^, 
also wrote a commentary on the NT in which 
there ai’e clear traces of acquaintance with Eph- 
raem’s commentary, and apparently with an even 
earlier work (Harris, pp. 10, 18, 24, 85). He 
further makes direct mention of the Diatcssaxon 
in two passages in W'hich he is discussing the 
canons of Eusebius. The wdiole passage runs as 
follows: ‘Which shows who collected the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one book. And some people, indeed, say that 
Eusebius of Caesarea, when he saw that Julianas 
{sic I for A iimonius) of Alexandria made the 
Gospel of the Diatessaron, i.e. “by means of 
Four,” and changed the sequence of things [Hjelt : 
of the verses] in the Gospels, and that Tatian also 
the Greek, the heretic leader, made a Gospel which 
is called Tasaron (sic !), and he too changed the 
sequence of things; he, Eusebius, took care and 
collected the four books of the four Evangelists 
and set them in order and placed them in one 
book, and preserved the body of their compositions 
[Hjelt : the integrity of the text of the narratives 
of the Evangelists] as it >vas witliout taking any- 
thing from them or adding anything to them, and 
made certain Canons on account of their harmony 
one with another. ’f Here we see that Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes the two Diatessarons, though apjia- 
rently he only knew Tatian’s work through the 
medium of E])hraem’s commentary. The absence 
of any direct quotation's from the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets wliich he applies to Tatian 
may be due, as Hjelt suggests, to strong anti- 
Nestorian feeling. 

The two lexicographers Tsho’ bar- Ali (d. 873) and 
Bar-Bahlul (who flourished about the middle of the 
10th cent.) both refer to the Diatessaron. The 
former defines the word ‘ Diatessaron ’ (for which 
he ^es a variant Diaqutrun) as ‘ the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed,’ 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine genealogies of our Lord, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, Tatian ; the latter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may be regarded as a later gloss. In Bax-Bahlurs 
lexicon the Diatessaron is defined (Hjelt, p. 48) as 
* the collective Gospel which (was composed) from 
the four Evangelists ’ : to this is added, ‘ This was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus 
has written.’ The latter sentence is, however, 
wanting in other MSS, and by its veiy form 
betrays its secondary character. It is interesting 
to find that Bar-Bahlul qnotes the Diatessaron by 
its Syriac name Evangdum dct^MdJuilU^ey while he 

♦ We have here followed the text of the Berlin MS as given by 
Bjell (p. S5 note). For the text of the Cambridge MS, which 
■eems less ori^al, see Harris (p. Ifi): the latter refers the 
jnotetion ‘(as) it is written In Isaiah to Tatian's reading at 

t Hiuxis, op, eiLp.tL 


cites the reading * Jesus Borabbas ’ (Mt 27^^), which 
is found in the Sinaitic palimpsest, as occurring in 
the Ewsngelion da-Mepnarrdshe, 

The evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar- 
Salibi, the Jacobite bishop of Amida (d. 1171 a.d. ) is 
lar^ly based upon that of liis predecessors. Thus 
in nis NT Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of Isho'dad in con- 
nexion with the o])eniiig verses of St. Mark. He 
omits, however, the sentence ‘ and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,’ but adds tbe 
remark ‘ now the commencement of tlie same was : 
In the beginning was the Word.’ In like manner 
he follows Bar-Kepha in his statement ^ionceming 
Eusebius and his canons (see above), though in 
another passage in his prologue to the Gospels 
(Harris, p. 28) he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that Tatian and Ammonius were unable to 
bring the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attem]3t.* 
Probably Zahnf is right in supposing that Bar- 
§alibi has here confus^ Ammonius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the rOle of Elias of 
Salamia (of vrhom he speaks elsewhere) : for the 
fact that the canons of Eusebius stopped at Mk 16^ 
was apparently treated by him as excluding the 
narrative of the Resurrection, while he ascril>es 
the correction of this supposed error to Eusebius 
instead of to Elias. In any case it seems tolerably 
certain that Bar-Salibi can hardly be treated as an 
independent witness to the existence of the Diates- 
saron, even though we reject the statement with 
regard to the Diatessaron which occurs in his com- 
mentary at Mk IKX 

The statements of Bar-Hebrjeus (d. 1286 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mainly borrowed from 
the wwks of earlier wTiters, especially Bar-Sal ibL 
He follows the latter in reproducing Isho^ad’s 
notice concerning Tatian with the same omission 
and insertion, but by a strange misunderstanding 
of his author applies the language of Eusebius with 
regard to tiie Diatessaron of Ammonias to Tatian’s 
work. 

Even at the end of the 13th cent, we biiU find 
striking evidence of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron. The NT commentary of the cele- 
brated 'Abd-isho (Ebedjesu) bar-Berika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, has not been 
>reserved, but in the preface to his Noinocmion § 
le describes Tatian's Ilarmony as tbe example of 
completeness and trustworthiness wdiich he has 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is os 
follows : ‘ Tatian the philosojiher having compre- 
hended the meaning of the words of the Evan- 
gelists and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, composed one admirable Gospel out of 
the Four. This is what he called the Diatessaron, 
in wrhich he preserved wdth all care the accurate 
order of the sayings and deeds of the Saviour with- 
out having added a single w ord of his own.’ From 
this notice it seems clear that ’Abd-isho* was w^cll 
acquainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsew here H confuses its author with 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later iSyriao 

* The passage rnns as follows : ' Eusebius of CsDsarea took 
pains to conip(^ tlie canons of the Gospel— and this, indeed, is 
known from his letter to Carpianus — and pointed out by their 
means the a^^eement of tbe Evangelista. Ammonius and 
Tatian bod written a Gospel, the Diatessaron, i.e. of the Four, 
as we have said above, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it varied, they gave up their 
works. But Eusebius took pains to make these canons and to 
point out in tbe same the agreement of tbe Evangelists* (HJdt, 
p. 4^. 

t Theol. IdUbl. 1896. 

t * Others (say) : in the book of the Diatessaron, which WM 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus hM 
written,’ %,e, the same gloss that appeara in the lexicon of Bu 
Bahlul. 

9 Mai, Script Vet, Nova CoU, x. 191. 

it Asseman^ Bibl, Or, iU. 12. 
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v/riters(, at least from the 12th cent, onwards, is no 
doubt somewhat discounted by the fact that they 
appear to have mainly derived tlieir information 
from the works of their predecessors ; but the 
secondary nature of their evidence is more than 
outweighed bjy^ the additional testimony furnished 
by^ the following translations of the Diutessaron. 

iii. Non -Syriac versions of the Diates- 
SARON. — ^The above sketch of the history of the 
Diatessaron proves beyond question : (1) That this 
form of the Gospels was verv widely, if not ex- 
clusively, used in the Syrian Church during the 3rd 
and 4th cents. ; and (2) that the work continued to 
be known and read by Syriac writers down to the 
beginning of the 14th century. But the evidence 
of the existence and influence of Tatian’s Harmony 
is, as we have pointed out, not coniined to the 
quotations and references of Syriac commentators ; 
n>r though the Syriac Diatessaron has unfortu- 
nately not been preserved to us, yet we jwssess both 
Latin and Arabic transslations of Tatian’s work, 
together with an Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s 
commentary upon it. Tiiese versions in themselves 
furnish incontrovertible proof of tlie great esteem 
in 'which the llarniony was lield, and in that respect 
form a most important addition to the evidence set 
forth above ; but their cliief value lies in the fiict 
that by their means we ai e enabled to obtain some 
conception, not only of the order and arrangement 
of Tatian’s work Imt also of its actual text. 

(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem's com- 
mentary on the iJkttessaron. — It has been already 
suggested that St. Ephraem’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of tiie latter work. For the 
honour and esteem in which tiiat writer and his 
works were held by the Syrian Church naturally 
extended to his Gospel commentary, and ensured 
the survival of Tatian s work at least in that form. 
We may even go further, and assimie that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Ephraem 
exercised a considerable influence on his succe.'^sors, 
who were thus led to study — and so to preserve — 
a work whiih otherwise seemed destined to dis- 
aiqKjar. But, 'vidiatever its influence in the pa>t, 
it 1.S undoubtedly true that in modern times ilie 
publication of a Latin translation of the Armenian 
version of this commentary has been the means of 
once more arousing the interest of scholars in the 
Diatessaron, and of rescuing it from that oblivion 
to 'which it had been so long assigned. The Ar- 
menian version of the coinmentaiy' first appeared 
in the (idition of St. Ephraeni’s works is.sued in 
b>ur volumes by the Mechitarist Fathers of St. 

1 .azzaro in 1836. A Latin translation of the com- 
mentary Avas prepared by J. B. Aucher, one of the 
editors, as early as 1841, but was not published. 
The work was Anally made accessible to scholars 
by Prof. Moesinger, who in 1876 published Aucher’s# 
translation, wdiich he had revised and corrected by 
the aid of another MS, under the title : Emngdii 
Concordantis Expositio facta a Sa7U‘to Ephraemo 
Doctore Svro. Both the MSS on whicii this trans- 
lation is based date from the year 119.1, but the 
version itself is assigned to the 5th cent. (Moesinger, 
p. xi). That the Armenian version was made 
from the Syriac commentary of St. Ephraem seems 
to be fully established,* and we are therefore 
justified in treating the work as genuine. 

Among the first to recognize the great inmort- 
ance of Moesinger’s translation was Professor Zahii, 
to whom, indeed, all NT scholars are largely in- 
debted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 
part of the Diatessaron itself but also of a large 
number of facts bearing on its history and char- 

* gahti, Foneh, L 46 f.; J. Hamlyn Hill, A Dimrtation on the 
G^^OommarUary qf S. Ephraem the Syrian, Edinburgh, 


acter. Those portions of the textAvhich the author 
w'as able to restore with the aid of the new trans- 
lation (and also of the Homilies of Aphraates) w ere 
incoi’jioi’ated in the first volume of liis Forschungen 
zur Gesclik/ite des neutestamentlichen Kancms und 
der altkirrIUichen Literatur (Erlangen, 1881). In 
this w'ork Zahn further ^ve a full and complete 
account of all that was then known of the Diates- 
saron and its author, and, to a large extent, solved 
the many complicate and difficult quer^tions which 
are connected with its origin and history. The 
main interest of the volume, however, centres in 
his brilliant restoration of the text, and in the 
evidence wdiich he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore append a brief de- 
scription of the methods employed by Zalm in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and arrange- 
ment of the Diatessaron, as Zahn discovered, was 
iiiateriallv lightened by the character and form of 
Ejihraeiirs commentary. For the latter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, which are largely 
homiletic both in form and substance, and appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse w'as apparently preened by the reading 
of the Gospel section which formed the subject of 
discussion ; and though, unfortunately, the text of 
the section Avas not included in the commentary, 
the discourse itself afibrds sufficient eA'idence for 
identifying the passage of Scripture thus com- 
mented on. In reconstructing the text itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as trandated by 
Moesinger,* and in the Homilies of Aphraates.+ 

The Gospel quotations that occur in the Latin 
translation of Epliraem's commentary naturally 
form the basis of ^he text. Those quotations,^ 
how ever, Avhich occur —chiefly by w^ay of illustra- 
tion— out of their context, i.e. in other discourses 
than the one to Avhich they belong, are inserted 
in square brackets, as also the quotations from 
Apli males, the hitter being given, for the sake of 
clearnes^, in German instead of Latin. Further, 
all quotations, Avhether in Ephraem’s commentary 
or in the Homilies of Aphraates, w'hich are not 
given literally, but freely rej>roduced, are printed 
in italic type ; and, lastly, all Zahn’s OAAm additions, 
e.g. references, etc., are enclosed in round brackets. 
In the voluminous notes apjtended to each section 
Zahn has compared ihe Curetoiiian and Peshitta 
versions, and, in many cases, also the Harklean ; 
Avhile in the more important passages reference is 
made to the Greek MSS (X, B and D) and to the 
Itala Mss. 

It i& no slight tribute to the skill and ingenuity 
of Zahn to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in restoring not onlv the broad general features 
of the Diatessaron, but al>o, to a relatiA’ely large 
extent, its actual text. The former Ave are able to 
control by means of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis) 
and Arabic translations of the Diatessaron, which 
confirm in the most striking manner the accuracy 
of Zahn s deductions ; but these vemions, unfortu- 
nately (see below) afl'ord but little assistance in 
restoring the actual text. 

Enough, how'ever, of the original Diatessaron 

* A more accurate English translation from the Armenian 
MSS by Canon Armitoge Robinson is given in Appendix x. to 
Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s The Earliest Life cf Christ ever compiled 
from the Four Gwst>eli(, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc.; 
and in the same writer's Dissertation, p. 76 f. 

tCf. Raethgon, Eoangelienfragmente, p, 62 f., who points 
out that, though Aphraates knew and used the IMatesaaron, 
his Gospel quotations are not taken exclusively from that 
work. 

X The doubt expressed by Zahn as to whether these quotations 
were taken from the Diatessaron or from the Peshitta has now 
been dispelled once and for alL Since the publication of Mr. 
Burkitt’s work on S, EphraenCs Quotations from the Gospel, it 
may be regarded as certain that Ephraem did not use the 
Pei^tta. 
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has in this wav been restored to enable ns to make 
out both the object of the author and the methods 
which he followed. It is clear that the object of 
the Harmony was not to detract from, or impair, 
the authority of the four canonical Gospels, u^iich 
undoubtedly form the basis of Tatian’s work, but 
rather to put together a single connected account 
of the life of our Lord, which should contain all 
that was essentiid in the narratives of the Gk)spels. 
It was thus a popular rather than a learned work, 
and was design^ to obviate those difficulties to 
which the fourfold form of the Gk)8pels was only 
too apt to give rise. But, though the author was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zalin puts it, a * superstitious 
attitude* towards them. He rightly perceived 
that divergent accounts did not necessarily imply 
more than a single occurrence.of the same incident, 
and acted accoraingly; while in cases of actual 
discrepancy or contradiction he boldly followed 
one author!^ to the exclusion of the others. Thus 
he followed St. Mark’s (10^) narrative of the healing 
of one blind man after leaving Jericho, in prefer- 
ence to that of St. Matthew (20^* who speaks of 
two blind men, and to that of St. Luke (18^), who 
places the miracle before the entry into Jericho. 
In this respect he appears to treat all four Evan- 
gelists as of equal authority ; but, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord’s pnlilic ministry, which ex- 
tends over three Passovers,* is based on the Fourth 
Gospel. In detail, however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Syiiontists. Thus 
the purification of the temple (Jn and the 

discourse with Nicodemus are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem in the 
last winter of our Lord’s life. The following ex- 
ample will perhaps give a better illustration, not 
only of the coldness Avith which Tatian treated his 
sources, but also of the keen insight and judgment 
displayed by Zahn in tracing out and determining 
the principles which appear to have guided him : — 
We find in the Harmony that Jn (§ 34. Feeding 
of the 5000 lust before the second Passover) pre- 
cedes Jn 4**^ (§ 38. Discourse with the woman of 
Samaria) and Jn 5 (§ 40. Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethesda), the two latter being 
separated by § 39 (the healing of the leper, Mt 8^"^ 
Mk 1"-", Lk 5“"^*). But § 38 (Jn 4"*), which forms 
part of a jouniey from Judaea to Samaria, seems 
to be inconsistent with the preceding sections 
(14-37), which (with the exception of § 25) describe 
the Galilaean ministry. A further difficulty is pre- 
sented by the isolated position of § 39, which is the 
only incident belonging to the Galilaean ministry 
which, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey to Galilee (Jn 4^*^) and the 
visit to Jerusalem (5^). The correct explanation is, 
no doubt, that offered by Zahn, who points out that 
Tatian has reversed the order of St. John, and 
assigned the two days’ sojourn at Samaria ( Jn 4^**^, 
§ 38) to a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Tatian’s procedure is bold, but it involves no 
alteration of Jn 4*"^, since these verses include 
nothing which requires that the sojourn in Samaria 
should form part of a journey from Judsea to 
Galilee. The remaining verses of ch. 4, it is true, 
clearly point to such a journey, but they form no 
part of § 38. For vv.^'^ already been given in 
§ 13 ; of vv.^^ Tatian had only utilizea v.^ in 
§ 32, while it is doubtful if v." ever formed part of 
the Harmony : according to Zahn, vv.^®^ also were 
omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§ 39.4- It naturally follows from tliis alteration of 

* Of. I lit e. According to the Arabic version, no account of 
the first Passover is given by Tatian ; this, however, does not 
affect the length of onr Lord’s ministr}'. 

t These verses, however, occur both in the Latin and the 
irabic translations, though in different contexts. 


Tatian that the scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to Judrea. This second change, however, 
is certainly an improvement from the point of view 
of the history, for Mt 8^ Mk 1^, Lk 5*"* appear 
to presuppose easy access to the temple and its 
priestly ritual. The complete chronological scheme 
underlying the Diatessaron, which has thus been 
restored, is as follows 

Sectioni 

1. The Logos, Incarnation and Childhood 

of our Lord 1-7 

2. The first Manifestation .... 8-12 

3. The beginning of His public ministry. 

First Passover (Jn 2”) ... 13 

4. Jesus in Galilee 14-37 

5. Journey through Samaria. Second 

Passover (Jn 5) 3S-40 

6. Sojourn in Galilee 41-51 

7. Visit to Jerusalem. Feast of Taber- 

nacles (Jn 7‘-‘**) . . . . . 52 

8. Journey to (Persea or) Galilee and back 53-58 

9. Feast of the Dedication in Jerusalem . 59-71 

10. Raising of Lazarus. Sojourn in Eph- 

raim and return to Bethany . . 72, 73 

11. From the Triuini)hal Entry to the In- 

stitution of the Lord's Supper . . 74-SO 

12. Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension . 90-100 

{b) Codex FiddcnsiJi . — That the Latin Harmony 
of tlie Gospels discovered by Victor, bishop of 
Capua, about the year A.D. 545, and ascribed hy 
him, on the authority of the statements contained 
in Eusebius {HE iv. 36). to Tatian* does actually 
represent the Di.'itessaron, may now be regarded as 
proved.f A eomparistui of the two documents 
clearly demonstrates that they are closely allied, 
and that, at least as regards the order^ tliey are, 
with few exceptions, iri remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not exteinl 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Victor inserted (in" jdace of the four GosiieN; 
at the head of his editit)n of the New Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Syriac or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transference of the language of the 
original text into the language ot the Latin 
Gospels as revised by Jerome. In other words, the 
form exhibited by the Latin Harmony of tlie 
Codex Fuldeiisis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the Vulgate. We cannot, however, 
follow Hemphill in attributing the form of the 
Latin text to Victor or to the scribe working 
under his direction. Such a supposition is imtuii- 
sistent with Victor’s own introductory remarks,^ 
which convey no hint of such a laborious task, and 
is directly excluded by an examination of the 
descriptive capitulation prefixed to the Harmony. 
For though the latter frequently disagrees witli 
,the enumeration of the chapters as given in the 
text, and was clearly, therefore, comtiosed before 
the Harmony had assumed its present form, it lias 
been preserved unchanged by the copyist. The fol- 
lowing instances of this disagreement, taken from 
the commencement of the Harmony, are the more 
interesting as tliey serve in a large measure to ex- 

* * Ex higtoria quoqiie ejua comperi, quod Tatianus, vir eru- 
ditissbuus et orator illiua tempons clarua, unum ex quatuor 
coimxqpnaverit evan^lium cui titulum diapente couiiwauit’ 
(Coaez Fuldemti^^ ed. £. Ranke, 1868, p. 1 f.). The origin of the 
curious title * Diajiente ' tor * Diatessaron ’ has long 

perplexed the minds of scholars, ft is not found either in the 
ori^al Greek of Eusebius or in the Latin (of Buflnus) and 
Syriac translations of that work. Further, it is expressly 
excluded by Victor’s statement that the Harmony was compiled 
from the /our Gospels (the numeral is also inserts in the uans- 
lation of Bufinus). Zahn (Forsch. i. 2f.) is probably right ii 

T irding it as a lapsus calami either ot Victor or of his imbe. 

H. Wace, ExposiUtr^ 1881, 2, p. 128 f. ; Zahn, Fmick, I 
pp. 1-6, 298 f. 

t The Diatessaron of Tatian^ p. xxiv. 
f CL Zahn, Forseh, I p. 8 1, 
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plain the opi)ORition with which Victor’s identifica> 
tion of the Harmony was for so long received. 
The table of cliapters commences : Priefatio I. In 
principio verbtim, deus apvd deum, per quern facta 
sunt omnia. From this heading we see that the 
Harmony* commenced witli Jn 1*'®, and that Lk 
which now precedes it in the Harmony, 
formed no i»art of the original work. In the same 
way we can explain the presence of the gen^logies 
of the Lord, which, as w'e know, were omitted in 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. The capitulation runs : V. de 
ffenerationem (sic !) vel natimtate Christi, Here 
the word generatio is clearly identical with na- 
tivitaSy and does not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
Lk 3®^ “ Mt l”)but to Mt V^HChristi autem 
generatio sic erat)^ 'which is given in the Codex at 
the beginning of ch. 5. Thus we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with Jn 
and did not contain the genealogies, the omission 
of Avhich is so characteristic of Tatian’s work. 

The elimination of these later additions to the 
Latin Harmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
Btron^st objections that were urged against 
the identification of Victor’s discovery with the 
Diatessaron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opinion of 
many scholars, the Latin translation can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, whether that of the original Diatessaron or 
of a translation made from the Syriac. But the evi- 
dence which we have examined affords no sujqiort, 
or rather is entirely opposed, to the theory of an 
original Greek Diatessaron, while the researches 
of Zahn [Forsch, i. 311 f.) have shown conclusively 
that the supposed need of a Greek intermediary 
translation lacks historical support. Thus a con- 
temjiorary of Victor, the African Junilius, who 
was Qactistor sacri pcdatii at Constantinople alK>ut 
A.D. Mh-bh'ly made a Latin translation 
regnlaria dicince legis) of an introduction to the 
Scriptures, composed by the Syrian Xestorian 
Paul, a pupil and teacher of the school of Kisibis, 
and sent it to Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum.* 
Even at an earlier date Cassiodorus and the 
Homan bishop Agapetus (d. 536 A.D.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Bonie 
on the model of those at Nisihis and Alexandria. 
Still more important is the testimony of Gen- 
nadius of Massilia, who wrote a continuation of 
Jerome’s de Viris Illustribus, In the first chapter 
of this work (wTitten about A.D. 495) he discusses 
at some len>rth the Homilies of Apliraates, whom 
he identified wnth Jacob of Xisihis, and explains 
Jerome’s silence with regard to this writer on the 
Lo-ound that his works had not been translated; 
for the works of the few Syriac writers which are 
included in Jerome’s category were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only through Greek trans- 
lations. Gennadius mentions further a Syriac 
chronicle of Jacob of Nisibis, the writings of two 
of Ephraem’s pupils, and also those of Isaac of 
Antioch. It "would seem, therefore, that the ignor- 
ance of Syriac, which prevailed among Western 
'writers at the time of Jerome, had largely dis- 
appeared during the interval between the date of 
the latter and that of Victor of Capua. Probably, 
as Zahn suggests, this change was chiefly brought 
about by the Syriac monks who settled in Sinai, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into contact with Western scholars. Hence 
it is by np means improbable that some Latin 
scholar in the 5th or at the beginning of the 6th 
cent, should have compiled that Latin form of 
the Syriac Diatc^ssaron which has been preserved 
to us in the Codex Fuldensis. 

It is obvious from what has been said above that 
the Codex Fuldensis can add iiotliing to our know* 

* KUin, Theodor von Mopsueetia und Juniliue A/rveanus. 


ledge of the text of the Diatessaron. It is, how- 
ever, an imxKirtant witness to the general structure 
and arrangement of its Syriac original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have suffered from 
revision. Its chief value for our purpose consists, 
as we shall see, in the fact that it supplies us with 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Arabic version. 

(c) The Arabic Version. — This version was first 
published by A. Ciasca, one of the guild of scriptors 
at the V atican Librarj^ under the title : 'The Diates- 
saron which Tatian compiled from the Four Gospels 
(in Arabic), seu Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmonice 
Arabice. Nunc primum ex duplvd codice edulit 
et translatione Latinay donacit P. Augustinus 
Ckiscay etc., Romae, 1888.* Of the two MSS which 
form tlie basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Arab, 
xiv.) had been brought from the East by Joseph 
Asseraani as early as A.D. 1719, and had been 
definitely describe by its discoverer as ‘ Tatiani 
Diatessaron seu quatuor Evangelia in unum re- 
dacta’ {Bibl. Or. i. 619). A statement to the 
same effect contained in the colophon* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani ; nevertheless the MS 
was left unnoticed, except by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasca’s De Tatiani Diatessaron 
Arabica Versione'\ in 1883. In this essay Ciasca 
gave a full description of the MS which, like 
Assemani, he assigned to the 12th century. He 
further defended the statement of the colophon, 
despite the fact that the Arabic Harmony com- 
menced with Mk Ijf (instead of Jn 1^), and con- 
tained the genealogies according to Matthew and 
Luke. His conjecture that these additions w'ere a 
later interpolation was substantially confirmed by 
a comparison with the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his bands. This MS was 
presented to the Museo Borgiano in 1886 by the 
Copt, Galiin dos Gali. It is probably to be assigned 
to the 14tli century. It aisplays a less correct 
ortliogi-aj>hy than the Vatican MS, but presents 
the text in a more original form. Both the intro- 
ductory notice and the colophon describe the work 
as the Diatessaron. It clearly begins with Jn D, 
Mk D forming a sort of title, while the gene- 
alogies are not included in the text, but have been 
inserted before the colophon. For his Arabic text 
Ciasca has mostly followed the Vatican MS, but 
there are a number of passages in 'which he has 
adopted the readings of the later MS ; the variants 
are in every case added in the footnotes. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 
impaired by Ciasca’s attempt to adapt it to the 
style and character of the Clementine Vulgate ; 
apart from this fact, it also contains too many 
inaccuracies to be of much critical value. This 
translation has been followed by Dr. Hemphill in 
his English edition of the Diatessaron (1888), and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
which has been compared throughout with the 
original Arabic, published by Dr. Hamlyn Hill 
in The Earliest Life of Christ. A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
Arabic has also b^n published by the Rev. Hope 
\V. Hogg.^ 

An interesting statement as to the origin of the 
Arabic translation has been preserved lioth in the 
introductory notice and in the colophon § of the 

* * In fine fol. 123 hsec a librariis adnotata reperies : Explicit 
auxilio Dei Sacrosanctum Evanj^elium quod ex qualuor Evan- 
geliis Gollegit Tatianus, qiiodque Diatessaron vulgo dicitur. £t 
hius Deo ’ (.\Iai, Script. I et. A oca Coll. iv. 2. 14). 

t Pitra, Analecta Saeray iv. 4G5-487. 

I Ante-Sicene Christian Library: Additional Volume. 1887. 

$ These are given in full by HJelt, op. cU. p. 63 n., together 
with a discussion of the diffiemties presented at the commence- 
ment of the Harmony by the various readings of the two MSS. 
Ujelt adopts the view (cf. Zahn, Gesch. ii. 53S) that the material 
common to Itoth MSS is probably the remains of an original 
title which perhaps ran as follows : * The Gospel of Jesus Ohi^t, 
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Borgian MS, according to which it was made hy 
the * excellent and learned ^est’ Abu'l Faraj 
Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib. The colophon adds 
further that the Syriac exemplar was written by 
Tsa (MS wrongly (^ubasi) ibn^Ali al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of Qonain ibn-Isba^. By means of tho^e 
notices, the correctness of which Ave have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to fix the date both of the 
Arabic translation and of its Syriac original. 
Ibn af-Tayyib was a well-known Avriter of the 
11th cent. (d. 1043), who commented on the 
Avritings of Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, 
translated the Gospels of SS. MattheAv and John 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Gospels. The scribe aa’Iio A\’as 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob- 
ably none other than the famous lexico^apher 
Jesus bar- Ai (see above, § ii. 6), Avho flourished in 
the latter half of the 9th cent, (his teacher Qonain 
died in A.D. 873). Thus the date of the SyriM 
MS used by the translator of the Borgian MS is 
the latter naif of the 9th cent., and that of the 
Arabic translation itself the first half of the 11th 
century. 

It is disappointing to find that, though the 
Arabic translation has preserved the outAA’ard 
form and characteristics of Tatian’s Harmony, 
and in that respect is a most important Avitness to 
the order and arrangement of the Diatessaron, 
the text which it exhibits has throughout been 
accommodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therefore of no value for r^toring the original 
Syriac version. The data at our command are 
perhaps insuflicient for determining whether this 
accommodation had already been elfected in the 
SATiac exemplar Avhich Avas used by the Arabic 
translator, or is to he assigned to the latter him- 
self. Zahn * maintains that the translator entirely 
recast the Syriac in accordance Avith the existing 
Arabic versions of the Gospels, and that the his- 
tory of the Arabic Harmony thus presents a close 
analog}’’ to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis). 
In support of this idew he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the public 
AA’orship of the Church, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would have no motive in introducing any altera- 
tions. As evidence of such learned interest in the 
Diatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabic MSS and presu^osed 
by the introductoiy notice in the Borgian MS, by 
Avhich the source of each passage was indicated : 
these, presumably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th cent., since the Avriter of the notice 
is silent on the subject ; and they natural^ formed 
no part of the original Diatessaron. It seems, 
hoAvever, more prob^le that the later type of text 
preserved in the Arabic version reflects the result 
of a process of revision by which the Syriac Dia- 
tessaron had been gradumly brought nearer and 
nearer to the authoritative text of the Peshitta. 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin Harmony, shows 
evident signs of its Syriac origin ; and this fact 
alone makes it difficult to imagine that its text 
was entirely recast in a similar manner to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithful witness to the order 
and arrangement of the Diatessaron as a whole, 
but also reproduces in many cases the finer de- 
tails which determine the internal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments would 
naturally receive strong confirmation if we could 

viz. the Diatessaron.* In the Syriac exemplar, used by the 
Arabic translator, the original title was probably obscur^ by 
the substitution of ‘the Son of Ood* (Mk ll) for ‘viz. the 
Diatessaron,* while later still the insertion of another marginal 
gloss from Hk li (es Mareo die : Initium) caused even further 
•onfusion. 

* Qeeeh, iL p. 6101 


follow Hjelt in his theory — which is undoubtedly 
supported by the fact of this 11th cent. Arabic 
translation — that the Diatessaron was retain^ in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Ages. For, had such been the case, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta could not have failed in coarse 
of time to exercise a marked influence on the older 
text. Hjelt’s further suggestion, that the refer- 
ence in tlie colophon of the Borgian MS to the 
AA'ork of Tsa ibn 'All al-Mutatabbib, i.e. Jesus bar- 
'Ai, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that liiial revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
Avhich is emhudied in the Arabic version, can only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
Avhatever its genesis, it is clear that the Arabic 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the original Avork of Tatian, more especially in 
relation to its internal structure, than the Latin 
Harmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
Avith the quotations of Ephraem and Apnraates 
attests its trustworthiness in those parts for which 
the Syriac Avriters are available, Ave should be justi- 
fied in admitting its evidence, even Avhere the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
doubt AA'ould naturally exist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the iniiHirtance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. For if, as can be 
shoAvn, the Codex Fuldensis is in entire agreement 
Avith the Arabic version in jassages AAuiich are 
otherAvise attest etl by Syriac evidence, we may 
infer that their agreement elseAvliere is also due to 
the fact that both have luoserved the original 
form of the Diatessaron. Tliis is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the lltli cent, cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor in the 
6th cent., Avhile the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by a comparison of their 
variations from the original.* 

The testimony oi the Arabic Harmony has natur- 
ally enabled Zuhn to su[>]»lement his former Avork 
to a very considerable extent, Avhile at the same 
time confirming in the most strikini^ manner his 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron. In one respect 
only is a Correction nece>sjiry in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission of the first 
Passover (Jn 2^®j + : otherAvise the changes involved 
are confined to a few case.s in Aviiich the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic version.:!: 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zahn Avhen 
the order of the Arabic Harmony is confirmed by 
that of the Codex Fuidensis.g 

iv. llELATION OF THE DIATESSARON TO THE 
Old Syriac.— -The term ‘ Old Syriac ’ is here useil 
to denote that early form of the Syriac Gospels 
Avhich existed alongside of the l>iatessarun down 
to the beginning of the 5th cent., but which was 
then reviseil in conformity Avith the Greek by 
llabbula, Avith the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias- 
tical text.li We have already seen (§ ii. b) that 
this version, with its separate Gospels, Avas fre- 
quently described as Evangdion da-Mepharr&she 
(Gospel of the Separated [ones]), to distinguish it 
from the Diatessaron or Ev, da-MdMUte (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this version we now possess two 
codices, viz. that called the Curetonian Syriac (Sc), 
a Nitrian MS of about the middle of the 6th cent., 
which w^ published by Cureton in 1868, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), dating from the be^nning of 
the 5th cent., which was edited W the Tate Prof. 
Bensly, J. liendel Harris, and F. C. Burkitt in 

* Zahn, (TefcA. ii 686 f. 

t Forsch. i 260. 

i Harolyn Hill, EarliutLife of Chriet, App. ix. 

i In two cases at least it would seem that Zahn has insisted 
too rigidly on the absolute agreement of the And)io and Latin 
versions ; see Hjelt, op, eU, p. 70f. 

0 For a fuller account, see an article by the present writer ir 
The Church Quarterly Review^ April 1008, pp. U8-17L 
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1893. The two codices agree so closely — though 
they also display some important textual varia- 
tions — that they may be suitably described as 
two recensions of one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
may be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2nd cent. ; Sc, on the other hand, probably 
represents a later recension of the 3rd century. 
The question that natural^ arises from a con- 
sirleration of these two MSS of the Old Syriac is I 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Tatian, ' 
which also involves the further question of the | 
relation of the Old Syriac to the Diatessaron. 

As the result of his exhaustive investigations in 
connexion with the Diatessaron, Zahn concluded 
that Tatian had based his Harmony on the text of 
the Old Syriac, which must have been made about 
the middle of the 2nd cent. ; but had also made use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex Bezse and of the oldest Itala MSS. This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscon- 
ceptions. For from a comparison of the text of Sc 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zahn arj^nied that 
the former had influenced, and was therefore prior 
to, the latter ; but, since he also identified Sc with 
the Old Syriac, the two errors did not aflect the 
correctness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriac was prior to T. The real relation of T to 
Sc was first established by F. Baethgen,* who, as 
Zahn admits, has shown conclusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Sc. The 
arguments adduced by Baeth^en are, briefly: 

(1) tlie jiresence of an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of hiirmonistic readings in Sc, which must l»e 
derived from the Harmony; (2) the numerous 
ca>es of abridgment which are to be explained in 
a similar way ; (3) the specifically ‘Alexandrine* 
rcatlings, which point to a later date than the 2nd 
cent. ; (4) the great freedom of rendering, which 
frequently lapses into paraphrase, and 'may be 
recognized as due to latian ; (5) the dogmatic 
character of Sc. 

(1) Even if we exclude those cases in which a 
liarinonistic reading is attested by either a single 
(Trcek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
Patristic quotation, Baethgen has shown that there 
still remain some 150 cases in which Sc stands 
alone, except for the frequent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, since such mixed 
texts are necessarily confined to passages for 
which there is a parallel accouut ; while Zahn's 
restoration of the text of T, of which Baethgen 
makes use, is of a very fragmentary nature. 

(2) It is of the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by Tatian that it should omit 
not only those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but 
also many of the small clauses and words which, 
without affecting the sense, serve to characterize 
the narrative. But, though these omissions might 
naturally be expected to be restored in a transla- 
tion of the four separate Gospels, nearly a half of 
the (roughly) 270 readings which are peculiar to 
Sc (excluding the harmonistic readings) belong to 
this category of abridgment or omission : hence we 

infer that Sc has made use of the shorter text 
of T wherever such a course does not aflect either 
the meaning or the context. 

(3) As the result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethf^ pronounces the text of Sc to be of a 
decidedly ‘Western* type, as is shown by its 
affinity with D, in part also with K and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, lastly, with the 
‘ African * text of the Old Latin. But Sc also dis- 
plays traces of ‘Alexandrine* influence, which 
■eems, in fact, to be due to Origen. Hence the 
translarion must certainly be assigned to a later 

* BvemgeliUii^iragmMUt Leipzig, 1885. 


I date than that of the Diatessaron, and eanuot be 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

I (4) In liis discussion on the method of the trans- 
lator of Sc, Baethgen (pp. 13-23) classifies the 
various expedients adopted in order to reproduce 
the sense of the Greek text. But similar examples 
occur with even greater frequency in T ; and though 
naturally some of the latter's more striking trans- 
lations are no longer to be found in Sc, yet the two 
so often agi'ee tliat the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly be denied (cf. Baethgen, p. 
87). In view, therefore, of the priority of T which 
has been already established, it is highly probable 
that in this respect also Sc is dependent on the 
Diatessaron. 

(5) It is, however, especially with regard to its 
‘dogmatic* character that Sc betrays the influence 
of Tatian. Clear traces of the latter’s anti- Jewish 
or universolistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt 1“ {mundum for rbv Xabv a&rov), Jn 6''^ {vdvras 
for robs dd)deKa)f 7®^ (tlie omission of tjixuv after 
6 pdfioi).* The omission of the possessive pronoun 
with ‘ Father * in Mt 6^* 10®*, Lk 2^, Jn 6^ 14*^ is 
also, according to Baethgen, to be ascribed to a 
similar point of view. Further, Tatian’s Encratite 

I views seem to be reflected in those renderings of 
Sc which are clearly due to a desire to establish 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt 

The above arguments do not all possess the same 
evidential value, but the cumulative evidence 
w^hich they supply is more than sufficient to justify 
Baethgen’s conclusion as to the relative dates of 
Sc and T. It by no means follows, however, that 
the evidence which was conclusive in the case of 
Sc necessarily applies to its arclietype, viz. the 
Old Syriac : hence Baethgen’s further conclusion, 
that the Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels, cannot be accepted without addi- 
tional proof. In this connexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of tlie greatest im]>ortance. 
For if it can be shown that this codex agrees with 
Sc in exhibiting the same traces of T’s influence, 
we can ouly infer that this agreement goes back 
to their common source, i.e. the Old Syriac, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian’s 
Harmony. That such is actually the case is main- 
tained, among others, by Zahn and Nestle ; but, in 
view of the arguments brought forward by Burkittf 
and Hjelt, J the contraiy opinion seems to be the 
more probable. For a comparison of the text of 
Ss with that of Sc shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which clearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the influence of T, are by no 
means so strongly marked, if not entirely wanting, 
in the former. This divergence of text is especi- 
ally noticeable in respect to the harmonistic and 
‘ dogmatic * readings M’hich undoubtedly form the 
main support of Baetligcn’s arguments as to the 
relation of Sc to T. With regard to the former, 
Burkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty -three examples (quoted by 
Baethgen), where Sc stands alone (or Avith the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence it is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains a large 
number of mixed readings, these by no means 
form such a distinctive feature of its text as they 
do in the case of Sc, and need not therefore bie 
ascribed to the same cause. Their presence is 
more than sufficiently accounted for, whether wo 
assign it to the well-knoAvn tendency of scribes to 
harmonize parallel passages unconsciously, or to 
the actual influence of the Diatessaron, which, as 

* To these we may add Mt 10* (the omission of w 

t Guardian, Oct. 81, 1894. 

t Op. cit. p. 107 f. 

$ Hjelt, op. cit. pl lOS n., corrects this to fifteen, sod points 
out that in four of these passages Ss is defective. 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of tlie Syriac 
Church during the 3rd and 4th centuries. In re- 
spect of their * dogmatic’ character, the difference 
TOtween the two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since Ss exhibits no traces of Tatianas 
influence. A striking illustration of this fact is 
furnished by an examination of tlie two texts in 
the crucial passage, Mt : v.^’Ss her husband — 
So omits ; v.*" Ss thy wife — Sc thy betrothed ; 

Ss and thou shalt call — Sc {his name) shall be 
C4iiled ; V.** Ss his Sc Mary ; v.“ Ss and she 

bore him a son, ana BE called ' his name Jesus — 
Sc and he lived with her purely, until she brought 
forth the son, and SHE called his name Jesus, (Tn 
this rendering of o6k iylrua-Key aMiv [omitted by Ss] 
Sc foUows Tatian). But it is obvious that the lack 
of agreement between Ss and Sc on these points, 
which formed the basis of Baetligen’s argument 
for the priority of T to Sc, materially weakens tlie 
case for the similar relation between T and Ss, 
since the other points of contact are not decisive 
in themselves and may have arisen equally Avell 
from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Moreover, we are not without positive proofs of 
the priority of the Old Syriac (as represented by 
Ss). The most important of these is the omission 
in Ss of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which, 
as Burkitt has pointed out, can only be a Greek 
variant, and must represent, therefore, the origi- 
nal form of the Old S.VTiac. But we know that 
Tatian included Mk Ifl*"*-*® in his Harmony ; hence 
its omission by Ss clearly points to the priority 
of the latter. Other omissions whichjioint to the 
same conclusion are those of Mk 15^ Lk 2^* ^ 
(the Bloody Sweat) and 23“ (the Prayer on the 
Gross), all of which are given in the Diatessaron. 

Similar evidence is also afforded by the curious 
mistranslations of Ss which occur in Mt 22^®, Mk 
7** 10®®, Lk 4®. In Mt 22^® robs fw-Ofirhs abrov (Sc 
ToO *lfi<rov) for abriav (Sc rwv ^apLoraiuy) ; in Mk 7^ 
Ss renders from the border of Tyre in Phoenicia, 
clearly identifying the 2,vpo in Zvpo<t>oiviKur<ra with 
Tyre ("nx); in Mk 10®® dwo^aXdjr is misread as 
dxoXapiitf ; in Lk 4*® its rendering presupposes Ssttc 
KaraKpefidoai abrbp instead of (bare KaraKprifjafloai 
edh-bp.* To these we should probably add Mt 5*, 
Lk 2*, where Aphraates renders xapaKXrjd'^opTai 
and TapdKXrjtris according to the ordinary meaning 
of the verb, viz. to pray, ^hraates, as we know, 
made use of the separated Gospels, and has prob- 
ably done so in the present case ; for Tatian, who 
was well acquainted with Greek, would hardly 
have fallen into such an error. Ss, it is true, 
translates ra^icXi;<rts correctly in Lk 6“, but makes 
a similar misrendering in jLk 2“ ; possibly, as 
Hjelt suggests, Ss does not represent the original 
text of tne Old Syriac either in Lk 6“ or in 
Mt5^ 

But, appt from these omissions and mistransla- 
tions, w^hich clearly attest the independence, and 
therefore the priority, of Ss, a comparison of 
the two texts shows no less clearly that 'in those 
cases in which they difier from one another, the 
former, as a rule, presents a form of text which 
appears to be the older and more original ’ (Hjelt, 
p. 155), while in many cases the rendering of T 
seems to be directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a complete discussion 
of all the divergences of the two texts, but the 
following instance will afford snfficient illustration 
of this statement. 

We have alread3r seen from a comparison of the 
texts of Ss and Sc in Mt p®-®® that the former gives 
a plain unbiassed rendering of the passage, which 
is in marked contrast to that of Sc. But the 

* Tatian apparently inferred that our Lord was actually cast 
oyer the cun, but was miraculously preserved from harm 
IMoesiinfer, pp. 180!., 212 ; Hamlyn Hill. Dissertation, p. 98). 


variants of Sc in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphasize the virginity of 
our Lord’s mother, which is even more apparent in 
the Diatessaron — e,g. in the rendering (v.^®) ante 
quam data est viro {or xplp ij ovpsXdeip, the omission 
of abrijs, v.^® ; the rendering in sanctitate habitabat 
aum ea for obs dylpuoKCP, v.®®, and the transposition 
of V.®® and Possibly the clearest indication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v.^®, in which the 
renoeriiig of T and (Sc) obviously^ prestmposes that 
of Ss. Other passages which point to T’s immedi- 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
are Mt 10®» 14«®. Lk P®, Jn 3“*» In Mt 10®® Ss 

renders ciritafem by ; while in Lk 10“, which 
is here combined with the Matthew jmssage, the more 
usual is found. This diflerence of render- 

ing, however, is preserved by T, who uses the 
latter word for civitatem in the introductory sen- 
tence which he has incorporated from Lk 10, but 

renders the vdXeis of Mat. by In Mt 14®® he 

translates sKbraoev by two synonyms, the one 
(«QjQQj 2 )) being taken from Matthew, and the other 
(- ^ ^ from the parallel Mk 6®^ The dependence 
of T is no less clear in Lk 1“, where Ss renders di&ri 
eloriKobaBji ij blrjois aov quite freely by ‘ For, behold, 
God has hearkened to the voice of tliy prayer * ; for, 
though he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greek, he has also retained the addition of Ss in 
the form * exaudita est deprecatio tua ante Deuni,* 

Jn 3®^* offers a number of interesting Syriac vari- 
ants ; * but of these the rendering of JT {ob^ydp iic 
fiirpov bLStooi [rd xpevfta 6 xarTjp] f rw vl<p abroD dyav} 

aMp) seems to be based on that of Ss (oi& yap 
€K fjdrpov BiBwrip h Otbt 6 van)p, W rdp vlds 

abroO), the order of which he has slightly varied. 
Other passages in which Ss has preserved the ! 
more original reading are : Mt 4® (for l3dXe oeavrdr 
Kdrw), 5"' (the order of the second and third 
Beatitudes), 10® (for xpbs rd xydfiara rd dxoXtaXora 
rod oIkov ’Ivpa^X), 16*® 17®® (for Bid i^p dvioriau 
bfjMiv), 18®® 21®®”®* (Ss here presents a ‘ Western * 
text), Mk 7** 9®, Lk 2** (the rendering of sbBoKia), 

040 1^21 bpMP), Jn 2*® (omission of tovtov after 
tBp vabv), 4*® (omission of ij ywii), 6®** ®® 11** ®® (omis- 
sion of Kal ii itarfi). 

In consideration of these facts we are justified 
in i^oring a lar^e number of those passages i 
w^hiem were formerly brought forward bjr ZaiinJ 
in support of his theory of the priority of T 
to Ss. For, though the majority or these attest 
the close affinity of the two texts, they do not 
of themselves furnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this affinity, i,e, as to the priority of 
T or Ss. Zahn’s view, however, finds its main 
support in those traces of harmonistio reading 
which he discovered in Ss, which he naturally 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zahn’s 
theory was as follows ; Ss and Sc are un- 
doubtedly closely related, and may be descrilied 
as tw'o recensions of a single version. Their 
variations, in which Sc, as a rule, agrees with the 
Peshitta, are for the most part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistic character; in others the 
agreement of Sc and P against Ss can be explained 
only by the supixisition that the free, or less 
accurate, translation of Ss was altered in So and 
P, and brought into closer conformity with the 
Greek text. But Sc has also been shown to have 
much in common with T : hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion arrived at by Zahn, after an examina- 

* See Burkitt, S, Ephraem*s Quotations from ike Gospel, p 
50!.; 2Sahn, Forsch. i. p. 129. 

t So Apbraates, 128 ; Moesinger, 106, omits these words. 

t Tkeol, Uttbl 1895, Kos. 1, 2, 8. 
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tiun of tbe text of Ss, was that the latter was even 
more closely allied to T than Sc. The instances 
cited by Zahn in proof of his contention for the 
priority of T have been carefully examined b}' 
Hjelt, who has shown that in the majority of 
cases the alleged dependence of Ss on T rests on 
iiisutlicient evidence. A few traces of harmoniza- 
tiun, it is true, are to be found in Ss, but these are 
iJiobably to be ascribed to later interpolation. j 

Our examination, therefore, of the relation of I 
the Diatessaron to the two codices of the Old 
Syriac version leads to the following concdusioiis 
ns to the history of Tatian’s Harmony. The two 
texts are closely related to each other, but a coni> 
]i.‘irison of the two shows clearly that the Old 
Syriac is the earlier version : hence the latter must 
liave lieen in existence before A.D. 172. At this 
date Tatian compiled his Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four Gospels, in Syriac from the older 
version, which it quickly suj^rseded, revising it 
with the help of a ‘Western^ copy of the Greek 
text, and introducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his theological views. 
Down to the end of the 4th cent, the Diatessaron 
was universally accepted by the Syriac Church, 
the extent of its influence l)eing reflected in the 
later recension of the Old Syriac version repre- 
sented by Sc. In A.D. 411 the Old Syriac version 
was revised, in conformity with the current Greek 
text, under the aus])ices of Rabbula, who forcibly 
removed the Diatessaron fron' church use in order 
to make room for his new version, viz. the Peshitta. 
As the result of Habbula’s action, the Diate.ssaron 
practically disappeared from the knowledge of 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the better 
known commentary of St. Enhraem. All interest, 
/lowever, in Tatian’s work aid not cease with its 
l)anisliment as a service-book, for about the begin- 
ning of the 6tli cent, it was translated, or rather 
transferred, into Latin by an unknown author. This 
tranhlation, as preserv^ by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probablj' formed the l>asi.s 
of the German version made c. 820-830 A.D., and 
this again was utilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known as Heliand. Tlie last stage of 
the history of the Diatessaron was not reached until 
the 11th cent., when it was once more rescued 
from obscurity, this time in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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V. The alleged witness of Josephus to Christ. 

vi. Style. 

viL Editions and Translations. 

Literature. 

i. Life. — Josephus, son of Matthias the priest, 
as he would be described by his countrymen,— or 
Flavius Josephus, to give him the name >\hich he 
adopted out of gratitude for the benelits conferred 
on him by tlie Flavian emperors, — was Ixim in 
the first year of the emperor Caligula, A.D. 37 or 
38 { Vita, 5 ; * cf. Ant. XX. 267, where lie identities 
the thirteenth year of Domitian's reign with the 
fifty-sixth of his own life). He was of priestly 
de.scent, his father’s line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the first of 
the twenty -four priestly courses; while on his 
mother’s side he was connected with the royal 
Hasmomean house {Vita, 2). So precocious was 
he in his studies, that at the age of fourteen, 
if we may believe him, his advice on questions 
coiiceruiug the Law was sought by the cliief 
priests and principal citizens of Jerusalem. At 
the age of sixteen he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of his nation, — Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes, — and finally spent three years 
in the desert with one Banus, a henuit, avIio 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. He returned to 
Jerusalem in his nineteenth year, and from that 
time adhered to the Pharisaic jiarty, whose doc- 
trines have left their mark on many of his pages. 
At the age of twenty-six, about the year A.D. (>3, 
he went to Koiue to plead the cause of certain 
priests who had been imprisoned by Felix and 
sent to Italy to be tried by the emperor. On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. Paul a few years earlier, 
suffered shipwreck, but was picked up with some 
of his companions by a ship of Gyrene and brought 
safely to l^uteoli. There he fell in with Aliturus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at court. Through tlie 
influence of this man with Poppma, tbe shameless 
mistress and afterwards Avife of Nero, who co- 
quetted with Judaism [Josephus’ remark, Beooefiijs 
yhp Ant. XX. 11)5, implies that she was a prose- 
lyte], he obtained the release of the priests, and 
returned to Palestine laden with presents. The 

* For the sake of brevity we have used the sections into 
which Niese has divided the text. These are also riven in 
brackets in the other principal critical edition— that of Na'ier. 
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visit of Josephus to Rome nearly synchronizes 
with the period of St. Paul’s imprisonment in that 
city ; but the earlier dates now generally assi^ed 
to the latter portion of the A^stle’s life* force 
us to the conclusion that he nod already been 
liberated, and that his liberation cannot liave been 
in any way connected, as Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Josephus. Whether or no the 
Jewish priest became acquainted at this time with 
the life and work of the Apostle it is impossible 
to say : he has at all events maintained the same 
silence with regard to him with which he passes 
over all that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Church. 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Josephus wdth a sense of the invincible power of 
Rome; and on his return to Judcea, where he 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every- 
tliing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
'War, he at first tried to pacify the war par^, but 
in vain 17). After the defeat of Cestius 

Callus, the governor of Syria, in the defiles near 
Beth-horon, towards the end of A.D. 66, he realized 
that the irrevocable step had been taken. J osephus, 
then barely thirty years old, was ap^inted to the 
important post of the command of Galilee (BJ II. 
568 ; Vita, 28). Apparently, his connexion with 
the priestly party obtained for him this office, as, 
in spite of his frequent assertions of his skill and 
strategy, he does not seem to have possessed many 
of the qualities necessary to a successful general. 
He found Galilee in a divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Gischala were unw'illing to submit 
to the commands of the newly-sent general. His 
first steps were to fortify the principal places, to 
reform the army after the Roman model by 
appointing a number of subordinate officers {BJ 
II. 577), and to appoint a council consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galilseans, who were to 
try cases, and would at the same time be hostages 
for the fidelity of the district ( Vita, 79). But his 
efforts to enforce discipline and to secure the 
allegiance of the Galila;ans were unavailing. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Gischala, wbo afterwards played so im- 
portant a part in the siege of Jerus£dem ; and the 
spring of A.D. 67 was chiefly spent in civil war and 
in avoiding plots against his life. He was sus- 

ected, perhaps not without justice, of harbouring 

esigns of betraying the country to Rome. At 
length John sent to the capital, accusing Josephus 
of setting himself up as a tyrant, and prevailed 
on the high priest A nanus and the principal men 
of the city to recall him from the command {BJ 
II. 627 ; Vita, 189). An embassy under the com- 
mand of four leading men was accordingly sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
accept the order, and succeeded in obtaining letters 
from Jerusalem by which he was reinstated {Vita, 
309). Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com- 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad- 
vancing from Antioch upon Galilee. Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem for instructions on the sul^ect {BJ 
in. 137), at length threw himself into Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus has given us a detailed 
account in the third book of the Jewish War, with 
much encomium upon his own skill, although he 
does not conceal tne fact that at one period he 
meditated qmtting his post and saving himself by 
flight. At length a deserter betrayed the fact to 
the Romans that the sentinels could no longer 

* The close of the Acts is placed early in a.ik 60 by Hamack, 
b 01 by Turner, 02 by Ramsay, and 08 by lightfoot (see art 
OHBOKOiiOor OF NT in voL L p. 424). 


keep awake throui^li the night, and advised them 
to make an attack in the early nioriiing. This 
advice was acted on, and the place was taken after 
a siege of forty -seven days, on the 1st of ths 
month Panemos (July A.D. 67). Josephus with 
forty others concealed himself in an underground 
cavern, where he was discovered by the Romans. 
He was ready to surrender himself, but was pre- 
vented by his comrades, who insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands or his 
own. Josephus, by some stratagem, prevailed on 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and managed 
[‘whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine J^rovidence * are his words] to be reserved 
till the last with another, whom without difliculty 
he persuaded to seek lil^rty along with himself. 
Being brought before Vesj^asian, he posed as a 
prophet, and foretold the elevation of the general 
and his son Titus to the empire, and was kept 
a prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The prophecy of Josephus has been repeated by 
Roman Historians — Suetonius {Vesji?. 5) and Dio 
Cassius (Ixvi. 1). Rabhinicjil tradition ascribes a 
similar prophecy with reference to Titus to Rabbi 
Joclianan lien Saccai, and both emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oracles (Tac. J/ist. ii. 78, the 
priest Basilides at Mount Carmel to Vespasian ; 
Suetonius, 5, Titus, 5). Both Tacitus and 

Suetonius tell us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that time men coming from the 
East would become masters of the world (Tac. 
ffist. V. 13 ; Suet. IVsy/. 4). Josephus could not 
but be aware of this belief, and might with no 
great shrewdness be able to read the signs* of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero’s 
rule, which came to a climax in the following 
year. 

By the end of A.D. 67 the whole of Northern 
Palestine was in the hands of the Romans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil 'war was raging, 
remained to be taken. But its capture was delayed 
by the events of A.D. 68, which drew the attention 
of the generals to the West. News came first of 
the death of Nero, which took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the accession of (iallja, 
Otlio, and Vitellius. In July A.D. 69 \’e.Npji.sian’8 
legions took the law into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. One of his first acts as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
had now come true ; his chains, so the historian 
tells us, were, at Titus’ suggestion, not merely 
loosed, but struck off, to indicate that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds (BJ iv. 622). He now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandria, and from 
there was sent back witli Titus to take part in the 
siege of Jerusalem ( Vita, 416). It is not the place 
here to describe the course of that memorable 
siege, which the historian has narrated in the fifth 
and sixth books of the Jewish War. The services 
of Josephus as interpreter and intercessor were 
more than once requisitioned by Titus {BJ V. 361, 
VI. 96) ; on one occasion he Avas hit by a stone, 
and barely escaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen {BJ v. 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two fires; for, while 
bitterly hated by the Jews, he was suspected by 
the Romans of treachery whenever they met with 
a reverse ( Vita, 416). After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
offered by Titus the choice of what he would from 
the ruins, but was content with requesting a copy 
of the Scriptures and the life of his brother and 
fifty friends. Subsequently he obtained the release 
of about a hundred and nmety of his friends, and 
was granted an estate outside Jerusalem {VUa, 
422). He sailed with Titus to Rome, and witnessed 
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the gorgeous triumphal procession of the two 
eniperorr., of which he has left us* a description 
(BJ vn. 123 ff.)- And now the erstwhile Jewish 
priest and patriot settled down to a life of ease as 
a littircUeur, He was nven apartments by Ves- 
pasian in the house which the latter had occupied 
before he became emperor, and honoured with the 
Roman citizenship and a pension (Vita, 423): he 
was thus among the first to be placed on the * civil 
list ’ which was instituted by tnat emperor (Suet. 
Fesp. 18 : * Primus e fisco Latinis Giv'ecisque 
rhetoribus annua centena constituit ’). He was 
also awarded a further grant of land in Judaea. 
But the hatred of his counti^men still pursued 
him, and his security w'as ^om time to time 
endangered by their accusations. He mentions 
one Jonathan m particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revolt in Gyrene, who accused him of complicity 
in his designs; Vespasian, however, befriended 
Josephus, and had Jonathan put to death (BJ vii. 
437; Fita, 424). Under Titus and Domitian he 
continued to receive the same honourable treat- 
ment ; the latter emperor exempted his estate in 
Judaea from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
after the death of Agrippa II. (FUa, 359), who 
died in the third year of Trajan’s reign, a.d. 100 
(Photius, Bibliotheca^ Cod. 33). 

The accuracy of the atatement of Photiufl has, however, been 
called in question, and Niese (Hi^. Zeitgchrf/t, Bd. Ixxvi. 
10.3 flf.), identifying: Epaphroditus, the patron of the historian, 
with the freedman of Nero, has conjeclnrerl that .Josephus was 
involved in the ruin of his patron (Suet. Dom. 14), fulling: a 
victim to the suspicions of Dcmitian about a.d. 95. 

Eusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a statue at Rome, and that his works were 
placed in the public library (HE iii. 9). He was 
married at least four times (BJ v. 419 ; Fitr*, 414, 
415, 427) : for his family connexions, see Schurer, 
GJF^ i. 77 [IIJP I. i. 81]. 

ii. Works. — In the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Rome, Josephus composed the four work.s which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian Avriters, have come 
down to us entire, namely, the Jewish War, the 
Ajitiquities, the Life, and the treatise Against 
Apion ; nor is there sufficient ground for believing 
that he wrote any otliers. 

1. The Jewish War. — This is the oldest of 
Josephus’ works, having been written during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). 
That it was written late in this reign is shown 
by the fact that it had been preceded by other 
accounts of the war (BJ, ad init.), and also by the 
mention of the completion of the building of the 
temple of Pax (BJ VII. 158), which, according to 
Dio Cassius (Ixvi. 15), -was dedicated in A.D. 75. 
It was composed, in the first place, in the Avriter s 
native tongue, that is to say Aramaic, for the 
benefit of the Semitic peoples of inland Syria (rots 
dvw fiappdpois, BJ I. 3), and was afterwards ren- 
dered into Greek for the use of readers throughout 
the Roman empire. The original writing has not 
been preserved; probably it w^as a much shorter 
work than the Greek, and did not contain the two 
introductory books and the closing book of the 
BJ. For the translation, wdiich shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically a new work, Josephus employed certain 
collaborateurs {xpve‘d/iep6s run. robs 'EWrivlSa 
erwepyots, c. Ap. i. 50). Copies were pre- 
sented to Vespasian and Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken part in the war, and sola 
to Herod Agrippa ll. and other learned men among 
his countrymen, all of whom, Josephus asserts, 
attested the accuracy of his work (c. Ap. i. 51 f.). 
Titus himself affixed his imprimatur^ and Agrippa 


wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
(Fita, 363 if.). From two of these, which are 
quoted, it appears that the work was issued in 
parts, for Agrippa asks for the rest to be sent to 
him, while he oilers to supplement the information 
of the writer at their next meeting (ib.). 

This is undoubtedly a careful piece of work. 
The writer held the important post of commander 
of the forces in Galilee at the opening of the war, 
and throughout the siege of Jerusalem was in 
attendance in the Roman army. A great part of 
his account of the war must have Deen Avritten 
from notes mode during the events which he de- 
scribes ; though he must also, especially in the 
opening books, have had access to literary materials 
He realized the magnitude and import^ce of the 
crisis [his exordium appears to be in imitation of 
the opening sentences of Thucydides with regard 
to the Peloponnesian War], and shows a high 
degree of literary skill in bis dramatic presenta- 
tion of the narrative. His chief defects may be 
said to be a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers,* and the bias wnich he 
show’s, writing as he does under Imperial super- 
Arision, in extolling the achievements and the 
clemency of the Roman generals. Thus his ac- 
count of the desire of Titus to spare the temple 
(BJ VI. 124, 236 fi*. ) runs counter to that of Sulpicius 
Severus, probably derived from Tacitus, accord- 
ing to Avhich the general gave his sanction to 
its destruction [* At contra alii et Titus ^se ever- 
tendum in primis tern plum censebant,’ Chron. iL 
30]. His representation of the Zealots as the only 
persons to blame for the obstinacy A\’ith which the 
siege was prolonged and the miseries endured, is 
probably an exaggeration, due to his personal 
antagonism to his old enemy in Galilee, John of 
Gischala. The rhetorical speeches Avhich are put 
into the mouths of the principal actors, here and 
in the Antiquities, are a device Avhich he shares 
in coniinon AN'ith most ancient historians. 

Contents . — Book I. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
history from the capture of Jerusalem by Anti- 
ochus'Epiphanes to the death of Herod, llook II. 
carries on the history from the accession of Arche- 
laus to the defeat of Cestius Gallus near Beth- 
horon, and the JeAvish preparations for the war. 
Book III. describes the coming of Vespasian and 
Titus, the siege of Jotapata, and the war in Galilee. 
Book lA"*. contains the final scenes of the Galilman 
cam]>aign, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad- 
A’ance of Vespasian upon the city, from which he 
is called aAvay to Rome on being elected emperor 
by his army. Book V. contains a description 
oi the city and the temple, the investment by 
Titus, and the capture of the first and second 
walls. Book VI. describes the horrors of the 
famine and the taking of the castle of Antonia, 
Avhieh is rapidly follow’ed by the burning of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Book ATI. narrates the return of Titus to 
Rome, the triumph of the generals, and the 
capture of Machmrus and Masada, the last strong- 
holds of the most obstinate JcAvish belligerents. 

Sources . — The summary in Hooks I. and ll. of 
the events from Judas Maceabivus to the outbreak 
of the w’ar seems to be extracted from some Uni- 
versal History, Avliich contained occasional refer- 
ence to JeAAdsli history. It is most probable that 
this source was the great Avork of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. A comparison of this part of the 
work Avith the corresponding portion of the Anti- 
quitics, w'here the description is far more detailed, 
although there is occasionally verbatim agreement 

* Tacitus (Hist. v. 13) gives the total number of the be8ieg:ed 
as 600,(X)0. According to Jos. (BJ v. 669) that was the number 
of the dead among Uie poorer classes alone, whose bodies were 
^rown out at the gates. 
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between the two w*ork&, forms an interesting 
study. 

2. The Antiguitiee, — ^In this comprehensive work 
Josephus undeitook to give a history of his nation 
from the creation of the world to the outbreak of 
the Jewish War. He tells us that he had such a 
work in mind when engaged on his earlier history, 
of the labour which it cost him, and how, after < 
many misgivings and interruptions, it was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphro- 
ditus that he was instigated to complete it {Ant. I. 
61!'.). This Epaphroditus, to whom he dedicated 
not only the Antiquities but also the Li/e and the 
contra Apionem, has often been identified with the 
freedman and secretary of Nero ; but as the latter ’ 
Avas put to death by Domitian (Suet. Dorn. 14), 
and uie Life at all events was \^Titten after the 
death of that emperor, this view' is untenable. 
Bchurex considers that tiie patron of Josephus 
should rather be identihed with the grammarian 
of the name who, according to Suidas, lived in 
Rome under the emperors &om Nero to Nerva, 
and collected a large library ; the name, however, 
was not an uncommon one. The opus magnum 
was at length completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian and in the fifty -sixth of the life of the 
historian (A.D. 93-94, Ant. XX. 267). The division 
into twenty books was the writer’s owm (td.), and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title ('Iov5al>c^ 
*kpx.aio\orfLa) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historioal work of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, entitled 'Apxiuo\cryla. 

Contents.^ln Books l.-x. the narrative closely 
follows the Biblical account down to the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Book xi. embraces the period 
from the return under Cyrus to Alexander the 
Great : Xil. continues the narrative from the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.G. 280) to the death 
of Judas Maccabseus (B.C. 161) : XIU. mves the 
history of the Hasmonsean house to we death 
of Alexandra (B.G. 67): XIV. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus U. and Hyrcanus, the coming 
of Pompey, and the accession of Herod to the 
throne of Judasa (B.C. 37): XY., XVL, and the 
first half of XYII. describe Herod’s reign (B.c. 
37-4) ; the rest of xvn. the reign of Archelaus 
(6.C. 4 to 6 A.D.): XYIII. contains a collection of 
notices with regard to Quirinius, Pilate, Tiberius, 
Herod Agrippa l., and the disturbances caused 
by the order of Gains to erect his statue in the 
temple : the greater part of XIX. is occupied with 
the events le^ing up to the assassination of Gains 
and the accession of Claudius (A.D. 41} : the re- 
mainder of XIX. and xx. give a summary histo^ 
of events to the outbreak of the Jewish War in 
A.D. 66. 

Sources. — For the first ten books the principal 
source was the LXX text of the Bible, with occa- 
sional recourse to the Hebrew. This was supple- 
mented by various legends, derived in part from 
Rabbinic tradition : for these and for the general 
treatment of the Biblical narrative the r^er is 
referr^ to the next section of this article. But 
the Biblical narrative was further supported by 
quotations from secular historians and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Berosus 
(I. 93, 107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus (L 94 with other writers, 108 with others, 159 
with others, vii. 101), the Sibylline Grades (i. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (I. 240), for the annids 
of l^e to Menander (vm. 144, 324, IX. 283) and 
DIus (VIII. 147) and the original Tyrian archives 
(vm. 55), also to Herodotus (vm. 157, 253, 260, 
X. 20), Megasthenes, Diocles, and Philostratus (x. 
^7 f . ). In the case of the lists of authorities cited 
in I. 94, 107 f., 158 f. (cf. the list in c. Ap. ii. 84) 
it should be noted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and 
it is probable that the other names are simply 


taken over from that author, of whom Josephus 
made considerable use in writing his Antiquities. 
It is thus not necessarv to assume a first-hand 
acquaintance with all tne authors mentioned: a 
parade of Greek authorities tended to impress the 
Greek readers for w'hom the history was written. 
Freudenthal {Hellenistiehe Studien^ * Alexander 
Polyhistor,’ 1875) has shown that Josephus was 
also a^uainted with the Hellenistio versions of 
the Biblical narrative made in the 2nd cent. B.a 
by Demetrius and Artapanus ; but his knowledge 
of these was probably indirect, being derived from 
the extracts made by Alexander Polyhistor or 
others. 

The account of the return from the Captivity is 
taken from the Greek 1 Esdras, a slight use being 
made of the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
niiali. This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LXX, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sources used for the 
post-Biblical period is a more ditticult matter, and 
in recent times has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. For the next two and a half centuries 
of Jewish history Josephus has little or no infor- 
mation ; the interval from Nehemiali to Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.C. 175) is bridged over by some legends 


with regard to Alexander (end of Book Xl.), a 
long extract from the Letter of Aristeas, and a 
story of the mission of Joseph, the nephew of Onias 
the nigh priest, to Ptolemy Euergetes (Book XU.). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the history of the Mac- 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.C. 175-143), is 
taken from the First Book of Maccabees. There 
can be no doubt that Josephus used the Greek 
version of that book, and not, as has been main- 
tained, the lost Hebrew original ; but the almost 
complete neglect of the last chapters of that book 
raises a doubt whether they were contained in 
Josephus’ copy. Some use has been made of Poly- 
bius, who is quoted in XII. 135 and 358. For the 
later history of the Hasmomean houses after the 
point where the narrative of Polybius ended (B.C. 
146), Josephus appears to have b!^n without any 
special Jewish autnorities, and to have derived his 
information from the sections dealing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Greek writers. 
His principal sources at this point were the lost 
history of Strabo and the voluminous work (ex- 
tending to 144 books) of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Herod the Great. From Books XIII. 
to XVI. of the Antiquities references to these two 
writers are frequent. Nicolaus is quoted in XII. 
127, XIII. 250, 347, XIV. 9, 68, 104, XVI. 183 ff.; 
Strabo in xm. 286, 319 (344 Timagenes, prob- 
ably from Strabo, cf. 319), 347, XIV. 35, 104, 

111, 1141!’., 138, XV. 10.* It has, however, been 
maintained by some recent critics that these two 
authors have not been used except in the above- 
named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese {Hermes, xi. [1876] pp. 466-488) has pointed 
out that some of the quotations from Strabo are 
inserted out of place in the history (xrv. 35, 
138 f.): emphasis is also laid on the koX with 
'which the quotations from historians are intro- 
duced, as though they were merely intended to cor- 
roborate an account derived from other sources. 
These arguments have, however, been sufficiently 
answered by Schiirer. He has traced the use of 
Strabo even where he is not named. ^ The mis- 
placing of some of the Strabo extracts is explained 
oy the fact that Nicolaus was at those points the 
main authority. Traces of the style of Nicolaus, 
as seen in the extant fragments of his work, may 

*Livy ]» once named (xiv. 68), but it is not likeSy tlui4 
Josephus made any use of his history. 
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aLdo be found, in the opinion of this writer, in this 
portion of the Antiquities. 

There remains one arm^ent to be considered 
which has been addaoecl in favour of this theory 
of an anonymous source. Destinon {Die Quellen 
des F. Josephus, 1882) was the first to call special 
attention to the use of the phrase MriKiitKaiJuep 
(Ka0u)s dedifkurai) in several instances where the 
references cannot be verified in the extant works 
of Josephus. The phrase is employed at the end 
of sections dealing with the history of the Seleucid 
dynasty, or, more generaUy, with the ailairs of 
Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to 
Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 
of any separate work on Syrian history by Jose- 
phus, Destinon maintained tliat these references 
were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase forms a link between the 
non- J ewish and toe J ewish portions, the anonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already comoined Jewish and heathen 
materials. Josephus, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found his histoiy already 
made for him, and his only task was to insert 
occasional references to other historians such as 
Strabo and Nicolaus. The Syrian sections with the 
phrase in question are interspersed throughout the 
part which is based on 1 Maccabees; and Josephus, 
It is alleged, did not use that book at first hand, 
but found it incorporated in the anonymous work. 
This theory, whicn at first sight appears highly 
imjirobable, cannot be lightly dismissed. Suen 
careless copying of authorities is not without 
parallels in ancient history ; and the explanation 
of these references forms an interesting problem 
on which the last word has not yet been said. 
The facts are as follows (1) The first instance of 
the phrase occurs in Ant. VII. 393, sadihs sal iv 
&\\ois 5€drj\(JbKafjL€v [Hyreanus opens David’s tomb 
and bribes Antiochus Eusebes with the treasures 
concealed there]. This might be a reference to 
the parallel account in JBJ I. 61 ; but references in 
Ant. to BJ are usually more precise {A7it. xiii. 
73, 173, XVIII. 11), and the allusion to one of the 
Seleucids is to be noted. (2) In Ant, Xl. 305, saB^s 
ip AWois ded-tiXforai [Philip and Alexander], the 
reference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is used, to Greek historians generally. (3) In 
Books XII. and xiii. the personal dedTjXujKafiev and 
the impersonal dedrfjXurai are used interchangeably 
witli some variation of readings in the MSS, and 
tlie reference is usually to the Seleucids (Xil. 244, 
39t», XIII. 36, 61, 108, 119, 186, 253, 271, 347, 371, 
372). (4) In Book XIV. the impersonal ded^Xurai is 

always used, and in two instances the phrase be- 
comes * as has been shown by others ’ (XIV. 122 i&ir’ 
AXXup, 301 irap" dXXois). The last instance, also with 
deSiJXwrai, is XVIII. 54 [tlie death of Germanicus in 
A.D. 19]. The reference in these cases is nearly 
always to Parthian affairs, and, but for the use 
of the personal dedrfXtbicafjiep in Book XIII., there 
would be no question that Josephus is here direct- 
ing his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at large. (5) A comparison between 
BJ and Ant. In the following cases is specially 
interesting : — 

BJ I. 179 [death of Ant. xiv. 119 [the 
Crassus] xe/d &p pDp same] ths sal ip dXXoLs 
Kaipbs XiyetM. dediiXiJTaL, 

BJ I. 182 [Parthian Ant. xiv. 122 [the 
war of Caasius] xepl &p same] u^s koX i/x aXXup 
ip iripois ipovfjuev. dedifiXttyreu. 

In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 
description * elsewhere * : in the latter work the 
reader is referred to other writera. There can be 
no doubt that Josephus used the same authority 
or authorities when writing the parallel portions 
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in BJ and Ant., and it looks as if the common 
source at this point had some such phrase as saOiin 
ip aXXois SedriXiltKafup, which Josephus has retained 
with various slight modifications. On the other 
hand, it might be said that he did contemplate a 
work on Eastern history which still remained un- 
written in A.D. 93 (the date of Ant.) ; that he hod 
his own earlier work before him as well as the 
common source when writing Ant. ; and that he 
has simply repeated himself, altering the phrase 
in view of his failure to carry out the projected 
Syrian history. But the former explanation ap- 
pears to be the simpler of the two. 

The following general observations may be made 
with regard to the phenomena, (a) The explana- 
tion that naturally suggests itself is that Josephus 
wrote a work on the Seleucids and Syrian history. 
The only external evidence in favour of this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com. on Is 11, 
ad init. : *intelligant me non omnium pro bare 
Mem . . . sed ad distinctionem Josephi Por- 
phyriique dixisse, qui de hac qumstione plurima 
disputarunt ’), which implies that Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Daniel. Such a 
work would of course have dealt with the Seleucid 
dynasty. But there is no allusion to it elsewhere ; 
and Jerome, who quotes the interpretations of 
numerous writers on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again. 
Josephus himself in Ant. X., where he treats of 
Daniel, is quite silent on the subject, although his 
vanity must have led him to mention such a literary 
undertaking. 

(6) The objections to Destinon’s theory are that 
Josephus is elsew'here generally accurate in the 
matter of references: the formulas of reference 
used in the verifiable references are not unlike 
that used in the unveriiiable cases: the tirid; 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
in close proximity to saBtlfs S^riXJjKafiep (Ant. Xni. 
347) : Josephus does not give the impression of 
being such a careless compuer as this theory would 
require us to assume, (c) If the phrase has been 
borrowed from a source, it is simpler, with Sohurer, 
to identify this source with Nicolaus, in whose Uni- 
versal History one or more books would probably 
be devoted to the history of the Seleucids, rather 
than, with Destinon, to invent an anonymous 
writer, (d) If we reject altogether the theory 
that the phrase is taken over from an earlier 
source, we may, with Driiuer (Untersudhungen 
ither Josephus, Marburg, 1896), suppose that Jose- 
phus refers to a preliminary work (Vorarheit) to 
the Antiquities, which was never given to the 
world, in which he briefly sketched the history 
of tlie Seleucids. Niese (Hist. Zeitschrift, Bd. 
Ixxvi.) regards the phrase merely as ‘a con- 
venient and euphonious formula for breaking off 
the narrative ’ ; but this leaves unexplained its 
almost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

For the history of Herod the Great, which 
occupies the greater part of four books (xiv. 158- 
XVII. 192), there can be little doubt that the prin- 
cipal source was Nicolaus of Damascus, from 
wliom also, ap|)arently, w^as derived the much 
briefer account in the BJ. Josephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques- 
tion, and more tlian once censures him for the 
partiality w'hich he show^s to that monarch (xiv. 9, 
XVI. 183 tf. ). He appears to have had access also 
to some document in which an unfavourable view' 
was taken of the king. Mention is once made of 
the 'Memoirs of king Herod’ (rd inrofjtpijpMTa rd 
Tov paaiXiws 'Bpdidov, XV. 174) ; but it is doubtful 
wiiether Josephus used these at first hand. A 
difiereuce in the arrangement of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the two accounts of Herod. In 
BJ the external history of the reign is first ^ven. 
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endings with an account of Herod’s buildings (to 
I. 430) ; and then, as a pendant to the picture of 
the Mtent prosperity (oZ IhraiBpoi cdirpaylai), is 
added the tragic story of the domestic dissensions. 
In Ant, this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in chronological order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
light on the Gospel narrative, the history l>eeomes 
meagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the reign of Agrippa l. is reached. AVith regard 
to him, Josephus would be able to obtain full in- 
formation from his son Agrippa ii., who had already 
ottered his assistance in the composition of the 
BJ (Vita, 366); and for the events leading up to 
the war he could draw on his own recollections. 
The most striking feature in the latter part of the 
Anf, is the disproportionate length at which the 
somewhat irrelevant storj' of the assassination of 
Gains and the accession of Claudius is given : it 
occupies the greater part of Book XIX. This must 
be derived from some contemporary source, and is 
of primary importance for the Roman historian. 
Mommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the history of 
Cluvius Rufus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Grins came to his end, and of whom 
a remark is quoted by Josojdius (Attf. XIX. 91 f.) ; 
but we do not know that Cluvius’ work embraced 
more than the reign of Nero and the events of 
A.D. 69. 

Throughout his history Josephus is careful to 
note the succession of the high priests ; and at the 
close (XX. 224-251) he gives an enumeration of 
them, from Aaron to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with some divergences from the earlier notices. 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergences as 
pointing to the use of different sources). For this 
part of his work he must have had access to the 
priestly records, which, as he tells us, were kept 
with such strict exactitude (c. Aj?. i. 3(3). 

Of great value for the historian are the decrees, 
mainly concerning exemptions gianted to Jews, 
which Josephus has grou[)ed together at various 
points in the narrative (xiii. 260 ff., XIV. 14911'., 
185-267, 306 ff., XVI. 162-173). Of their genuine- 
ness there can be no doubt; whence «fosephu.s 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 
passages to the archives in the Capitol at Rome 
(XIV. 188, 266); but it is improbable that the decrees 
concerning the Jews of Asia Minor were preserved 
there. Niese (Hernies, xi. [1876] 466 ff.) has con- 
jectured from Ant, XVI. 48, where Nicolaus, defend- 
ing the Jews of Asia, appeals to similar decrees, 
that a collection of them ha<l already been made 
in his Universal History, from which Josephus 
has borrowed them ; Schiirer ((t« 7F® i. 86, note) has 
shown, however, that this will not account for all 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As to the charaxt&r of Josephus as a historian, 
very various estimates have men held, from that 
of Jerome, who extolled him as a ‘Gnecus Livius’ 
(Ep, 22), to that of some modern critics, who have 
accused him of subjectivity and gross niisrejire- 
sentation. The apologetic nature of the history is 
evident on the face of it. Its object is to represent 
the maligned Jewish nation in the best light to 
Greek r^ers. This has occasioned the suppres- 
sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical 
stoiy. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to be laid against the historian. 
His work is, on the whole, a skilful compilation, 
ite value naturally varying with that of the autho- 
rities consulted, while the criticisms passed upon 
Nicolaus (XIV. 9, 183) show that these were used 
with discrimination. Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversified by 
legendary additions culled from all sources. Nor, 


it must be admitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater picturesqueness, refrain from luld- 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the stren^h of contending armies, names of 
localities, and the like (see Druner, Untersuch, 
iihcr Josephus, Marburg, 1896, p. 39 ff.). He, how- 
ever, professes in sevem passages to have a high 
ideal of a historian’s duty (e,g. Ant. XIV, 1 ff., XX. 
15411*. ; c. Ap. i. 24 fl*.); and, speaking generally, 
one must grant that, so far as it is jiossible to test 
him, he reaches a level of accuracy that gives him 
a high place among the historians of antiquity, 
setting aside those of the very foremost rank, while 
in extent and comprehensiveness he is far in advance 
of an}’’ of his predecessors in the same field. 

[For the sources of the Antiquities, see especially 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Flav. JosephtLs, Leipzig, 
1879 ; Destinon. Die Quellen des F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1882 ; w’ith the reviews of Schurer in Theotog. Litera- 
turzeit. 1879, col. 567 ft*. ; 1882, col. 388 ff]. 

3. The so-called Life ^ios) is appended 

in the MSS to the Antiquities, and was certainly 
composed by Josephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appears to be sei>arated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at least six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown hy the promise at the end of the Ant. (XX. 
266) of a brief account as to the author’s family 
and life ; by the fact that the Life btgins without 
any prefato^’ remarks, being linked on to the Ant. 
by the particle 5c, and closes with a dedication of 
the Avhole work of the Antiquities (t^v iraffav 
dpxaioXoyias dvaypa<f>'qp) to Epaphroditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, -130; 
Ant. I. 8) ; and bv the fact that a passage from t he 
Life is cited as from the Ant. by Eusebius {HE 
iif. 10). On the other hand, the Antiquit is con- 
tains a formal conclusion of its own (XX. 267 f.), 
and w’as comjdeted in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian (A.D. 93-94, ib.), while the Life imjilies 
that .Agrippa II. was already dead (.359 f.) ; and we 
learn from I’hotius (/>a^/.. Cod. 33) that his death 
took ]>lace in the third year of Trajan (A.D. lOU). 
The probability is that the autobiography was an 
afterthought, which was tippended to later copies 
of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain- 
ing the promise of the Life (Ant. XX. 266) w’as then 
inserted for the first time. The immediate occasion 
for the iirod notion of the Life was the appearance 
of a rivi history of the Jewish War by Justus of 
Tiberias, in which the writer accused tto8ej)hus of 
l>eing the real cause of the outbreak of the w ar w’ith 
Rome (Vita, 340). Justus had WTitten his history 
twenty years l>efore, but, according to Josephus, 
had kept it back until the chief actors in the war 
w ere dead, when there was nobody to convict him 
of inaccuracy (360). The appearance of Justus’ 
w’ork, w ith its damaging criticisms, w’as likely to 
endanger the secure position w hich Josephus liad 
w'on for himself at Rome, and the earlier historian 
of the war felt bound to defend himself. The Li/*e, 
then, by no means answ’ers to its name. It is not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an ajiologetio 
statement as to the actions of Josephus as com- 
mander in Galilee before the outbreak of the war, 
to which have been added a few details as to the 
earlier and later events of his life, by way of pro- 
logue and epilogue. The defence wfiicli Josephus 
makes against Justus is an extremely lame one. 
He has to admit the part which he took in organ- 
izing the forces of the country against Rome, while 
endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 
of the war. It is an obviously one-sided state- 
ment, marked by excessive self-laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satisfactory of the hmtorian’s works. 

4. Agaifjst Apion, a work in two books. —The 
title, by which it is ordinarily knowm, is^ieithei' a 
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suitable one, eince Apion is not mentioned until 
the second book is reached, nor original. It occurs 
iirst in Jerome. The older designations, both of 
which may be original, are 11^1 tQv 'lovdaUay 
dpxat&rriTos (Eus. ffS vi, 9) and Ilpis roi/s "EXXiyyas 
(l*or|>hyry, de Abstin. iv. 11). It was undertaken 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities, and a 
refutation of current attacks upon, and groundless 
prejudices against, the Jewish nation. It gives an 
interesting gluiipse of the anti-Semitism of the 
first century. The writer begins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the GreeKS, and 
contrasts the discrepancies found in their writinirs 
with tiie carefull}’^ preserved and unanimous records 
of the Jews. He accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewisli history. He then 
proceeds to quote evidence for tlie antiquity of liis 
nation from Egyptian, Plicenician, Chalda^an, and 
Greek sources. lie passes next to a refutation of 
the malignant and often absurd accusations brouglit 
against his country by Manetho, Cha*remon, Lysi- 
iiiachus, Apollonius Molo, and, the greatest 
olieiider of all, Apion. The object of Josephus’ 
most biting satire enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion as a gi*ammarian and interpreter of Homer, 
but, from all accounts, he must have been a man 
of inordinate vanity, and a loquacious charlatan ; 
the nickiiaiiie of ‘ cj’inbahim mundi,’ given him 
by Tiberius, corrolwrates the impression which we 
derive from Josej)hus ; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandrian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations against the 
Jewish residents in tliat city, and was op[iosed by 
the counter -embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
headed by Philo. Josephus concludes his work 
with an able and eloquent defence of the Jewish 
lawgiver and bis code, and contrasts his concep- 
tion of God with the immoral ideas about the gods 
current among the (Greeks. The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaism, carefully planned and 
well worked out. I’lie satire directed against 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion’s death (li. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good taste. The 
treatise gives us a higher idea than that we should 
form from his other works of the writer’s literary 
skill, and of his genuine patriotism and zeal for his 
country’s religion. A special value attaches to it 
from the numerous quotations front authors 'whose 
M orks are lost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Antiquities), but whether 
before or .after the Life is uncertain. 

Projected JroRKS. --At the close of the 
Antiquities, Josephus, after promising a brief 
autobiography, the Life wdiicli we possess, an- 
nounces his intention, God willing, of writing two 
future works : (1) A summary of the Jewish War 
and the subsequent history of his nation do'vrn to 
the thirteenth year of Domitian ; and (2) a work 
in four books ' on the opinions held by us Jews 
concerning God and His Being, and concerning the 
Laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them and others are forbidden.^* Neither of these 
'works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to supix>8e that either was carried out. But the 
work * On Customs and Causes,’ lUpl idwv Kal oJLtmv 
[Hepi idSiv Kal v6p.tov or airioKoyLa are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men- 
tion of the foiv books, to have been already 
mapped out in his mind, and was possibly begun. 
The project hjEui been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish War was written {BJ v. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier books of the Antiquities, The treatise was 
to contain, e,g,, an explanation why the first day 

* It is unnec'essary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 
two distinct works— ^ne on tlie Being of God, and one on the 
Laws. 


is spoken of os May one’ {Ant, I. 29; cf. Philo, 
de Opif. Mundi, 9, did ttjv rod vorqTOv Kdafxov p.bv(affuf 
pjovadiK^v ix’^vTos ipdfTLv ) ; the reiisons for the dress 
worn by the high priest {BJ v. 237), for the 
practice of circumcision {Ant. i. 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shew bread every sabbath {Am 
m. 143), for the various sacrifices {ArU, m. 257), 
for the distinction between clean and 'unclean 
meats {Ant. III. 259) ; and a general rationale of 
Jewish laivs and customs (.4 iv. 198). It is to 
be regretted that this project remained, apparently, 
unfulfilled. Such a 'W’ork would probatily have 
preserved a considerable amount of valuable tra- 
ditional lore, and put beyond a doubt the question 
'whether Josephus was acquainted wdth the writings 
of Philo. At any rate, a comparison bet^veen the 
allegorical treatment of Scripture by the two 
writers would have been interesting. 

Works attributed to JosEEHUs.—The bo- 

called Fou7'th Book of Maccabees, or Ilcpi abroKpdropos 
AoyifffioO, was attributed to Josephus by Eusebius 
{BE iii. 10) and other Patristic writers. This 
rhetorical exercise has some points in common 
with Jo.sejihus ; but that he was the author of it is 
disprove<l ly the fact that it appears as an anou}'- 
mous work in many MSS, by diflerences of style, 
and by the fact that it is based on 2 Maccabees, a 
book of which Josephus shows no knowledge in 
the Antiquities. The work, llepl rov TravTbs [llepl 
Tov vavTos airias, or Ilepi rod Trayrds ouaias], 
ascribed by I’hotius {Bihl., Cod. 48) to Josephus, is 
of Christian origin, and its author is almost cer- 
tainly Hippolj’tus. On the alleged >vork of Jose- 
jihus on tlie Seleucid dynasty, see above, p. 465^. 

iii. The Bible of Josephus axd his treat- 
ment OF THE Biblical narrative.— 1. Text,— 
In the Preface to the A Josephus professes 

that his account is basea directly on tlie Hebrew 
writings, implying that he has translated them 
himself for hfs Greek readers {Ant, l. 5, iK rCoy 
*EiipaiKuy pLeBrjpfnjpevpiyTjv ypappaTuy ; cf. X. 218, 
where his task is declared to be not to explain 
the difficulties of Scripture, but merely 
rds 'E^paitjy ^i^Xovs els tt]v 'KXXdda yXOrrav). In 
reality this is not the case. The Bible of which he 
has made use throughout his work is, beyond a 
doubt, the collection of Greek translations com- 
monly known as the Septuagirit. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the histoi i:iu*& paraphrase : passages occur '^hich 
are peculiar to the Greek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew {e.g. tlie vapid 
answer of David to Goliath's question, * Am 1 a 
dog?’ OCxl, dXX’ rj Kvyds, 1 S 17^*^ [Ant. VI. 

186]; cf. also A fit. VII. 173 with 2 S 132^, Ant. VII. 
190 with 2 S 14-’7, Ant. VIII. 17 with 1 K 2»7 icol 
upKKrey k.t.X.). The 'writer’s dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen in the use wliich 
he makes of 1 Esdras (including the story of the 
three pages, for which there is no Hebrew emiiva- 
lent) and of the LXX additions to Esther. There 
can be no doubt that he has also used the Greek 
version of the First Book of Maccabees, not the 
lost Hebrew original. 

As to the type of Greek text which he has fol- 
lowed, Mez {DieBibel des Josephus, 1895) has made 
a special study of the subject for the historical 
books from Joshua to tlie end of the Books of 
Kings. He has examined the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the mT or from the LXX. The con- 
clusions to which he comes are as follows : (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus where 
there is a diversity of reading. This statement 
is essentially, but not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answer of David to Goliath, men- 
tioned abo\e (1 S H'*®), occurs in B but is absent 
from A, the Lucianic text, and the Hebrew 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closely. 

(3) In the Books of Samuel he diverges from the 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees with the 
Luoianic text, whose errors he follows and whose 
lanraage he sometimes misunderstands. (4) In 
Judges, Mez does not arrive at any definite deci- 
sion.* Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lnoianio text or that contained in Cod. A. 
The present writer tested the text of the Greek 
Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it 
almost invariably sides with the A text as against 
the B text (see vol. Lp. 762 f.) In 1 Maccabees, 
where B is wanting, Josephus sides with K as 
against A.t 

Whetlier, and how far, Joseplius used the 
Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it 
seems, been ascertained with suiiicient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that a man of his 
antecedents and education w'ould be almost as well 
acquainted with Hebrew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day; but the indications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which he rescued from the ruins of Jerusalem 
(Tifa, 418) are very slmht. Practically, the only 
hint wdiich he gives of a knowledge of Hebrew', 
and the only criterion wliich he oilers us for test- 
ing the extent of his knowledge, is to be found 
in the etymological explanations which he appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra- 
tive ; many of these explanations, however, wdiere 
they are not easily deducible from Scripture, are 
pro^bly taken from contemporary Midrashimi 
while occasionally, as in the explanation of the 
names {Ant. n. 228) ana *l€poab\vtio. {BJ 

’VI. 438), he accommodates himself to his Greek 
readers, and accepts incorrect, or at best extremely 
doubtful, etymologies. See, on the w'hole subject, 
Siegfried, ‘Die Hebriiischen Worterklfirungen des 
Josephus’ {ZATWt 1883, np. 32-52). 

2. Canon of OT. — Josephus, as w'e have seen, in 
writing his Antiqvities, draw’s freely upon Greek 
books, such as 1 Esdras and 1 Maccab^, which 
w’ere never regarded as canonical ; and no hint is 
given that the information deriv^ from them is 
less trustworthy than that contained in the can- 
onical books. In the opening of his work, using 
rhetorical lan^age, he declares that ‘the holy 
wTitings contain the histo^ of five thousand years * 
(I 13; cf. XX. 259 ff.). But that he was aware 
of the distinction between canonical and un- 
canonicid books is made plain by a well-known 
passage in the contra ApUmemj which is of primary 
importance for the history of the OT Canon, and 
must be quoted in full. Clontrasting the reliability 
of Greek and Hebrew records, he says (c. Ap, i. 
37 ff.): ‘The writing [of the Scriptural records] 
was not within the power of all alike : nor is there 
any inherent discrepancy in what is w’ritten. It 
fell to the prophets alone to learn the events of 
the highest and most remote antiquity in virtue 
of the direct inspiration of God, and to record 
clearly the events of their own time just as they 
happened. It therefore naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, follows that we do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No ; we have 
but two -and -twenty b^ks, which contain the 
record of all time, and are justly credited, t And 
of these, five are those of Moses, containing the laws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 

* It ia to be noted that in this book Josephus transposes 
chapters 19-21 (the events leading up to the almost complete 
exterminatioii of the tribe of Benjamin), placing them at the 
beginning of his account of the Judgas. 

f The Hellenized forms of Hebrew proper names employed by 
Josephus are given in Dr. Redpath’s Supplement to the Sep~ 
tvamnt Concordance (Fasc. i., Oxford, 1900). 

tThe word Bum ('which are with justice believed to be 
livinsO is so addition of Eusebius, HE iL la 


the death of Moses : this period is little short of 
three thousand years. And from the death of 
Moses until that of Artaxerxes,* the successor of 
Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of their time 
in thirteen books. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and counsels for the life of men. 
l>ut from Artaxerxes until our owm time records of 
I all things have been kept, but they have not been 
considered worthy of equal credit with the records 
I of previous times, because there has not l)eeii the 
; (same) uninterrupted succession of the prophets.’ 
j He goes on to say that, although so long a time has 
I elapsed since the Scriptures were written, no one 
I has ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
i alter anything ; and that all Jews from their birth 
, instinctively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, if need be, to die on their behalf. 

In this statement the following points are 
noticeable, (a) In the time of Josephus there was 
a canon of Scripture which had louj^ been recog- 
nized. The test of the canonicity of a book was 
its antiquity. The mention of Artaxerxes, who in 
Josephus {Ant. XL 184) and the LXX represents 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, must have 
special reference to that book. Nothing later 
tnan its reputed date w*as regarded as canonical. 
The 22 books of Josephus are generally taken to 
lie : (1) the 5 books of the Pentateuch ; (2) Joshua, 
Judges -I- Ruth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, 
1 and 2 Chron., Ezra and Neh., Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah -h Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Minor Prophets (13 in all) ; (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (‘ the hymns ’), Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes (‘the practical precepts *).-~(6) There is a 
tripartite division of Scripture, but not the ordi- 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Hagio- 
grapha. The second group of historical-prophetical 
books has in Josephus been increased by a number 
of books which the Rabbis placed among the 
Hagio^pha. The Rabbinical arrangement is not 
chronmogical, nor based «>n the subject-matter, 
but is the result of the gradual growth of the 
Canon, and an indication of three stages in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Such 
an arrangement had already oeen attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made use ; 
but the exact division into ^oups of 5, 13, and 4 
books is not met with elsewhere. It was natural 
that Josephus, writing for Greeks on the historical 
records of his nation, should place together all 
the historical or quasi-historical books.— (c) The 
number of books is given as 22, not, according to 
the commoner J ewish enumeration, as 24. Josephus 
is the only Jewish writer who mves the former 
number, but it recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Origen (on the authority of Hebrew tra- 
dition, ap. Eus. HE vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sara, and Kin^) ; the latter writer 
gives 5 books of Moses, 8 of Pro])hets, 9 of Hagio- 
grapha, and alludes to the other enumeration of 
24 hooks (see Ryle, Canon of* OT, 221). The 
number 22 was arrived at by joining Ruth to 
Judges, and Lam. to Jeremiah ; and a fanciful ex- 
planation was found for it in the number cf letters 
m the Hebrew' alphabet (Origen, Jerome, etc.). 
It is curious that this explanation is confined to 
Christian writers ; it seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin. The number 24 appears to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obscure. The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
not have produced the division into 22 books ; it 
may have been a later play of the imagination 
(Buhl), possibly the invention of Origen, who ia 
the first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
* Or, according to another reading, ' until Artaxeraia* 
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Origen and Jerome there can be no donbt that the 
number 22 in Josephus was arrived at by treating 
Ruth and Lam. as parts of Judges and Jeremiah. 
There is no ground for Gratis inference, that 
Ecclesias^ and the Song of Songs had not been 
received into the Canon when Josephus MTote. 
See, further, Ryle, Canon of OT, 158-166, and the 
works of Buhl and WildelJoer on the OT Canon ; 
also art. OT Canon in vol. iii. p. 607 f. 

In a pamM where allusion is made to the writings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Ant. x. 79) there is an enigmatical 
statement that Esekiel was the first to write two booka concern- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and the Captivit 3 ’. Two 
explanations have been suggested for the two books : (1) The 
prophecy of Ezekiel may nave been divided into two parts, 
chs. 1-89 and 40-4& But the latter portion contains no refer- 
ence to the Exile. (2) The second book has been supiiosed to 
be an apocryphal work, from which are taken certain quota- 
tions miuie by Clem. Alex, and others which are not to be 
traced in the canonical Ezekiel (Fabricins, Codex Peeudepig. i. 
1117). Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Ezekiel wrote first, i.a before Jeremian. Eichhom and Bertholdt 
have taken the words to refer to Jeremiah, and a division of 
^^rophecy into two parts. Bee Joum. TfieoL Stud. iv. p. 

3. Additions to thd Bihlwnl narratvoSy mainly 
derived from Rabbinic tradition . — Josephus has, 
with a view to rentlering the Biblical narrative 
more attractive to his Greek readers, diversified 
and amplified it by a large number of additions. 
These additions may be divided into: (1) those 
derived from Rabbinic tradition, (2) those derived 
Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on Jew- 
ish history, (3) those which are the invention of 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always 
ea^ to distinguish between these three clas.«^s, 
ana the attempt to do so has not been made in the 
present article. Additions for which Rabbinic 
parallels have been traced are indicated by an 
asterisk. For a fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Rabbinisin, the reader is referred to 
the article of Edersheim in the Diet, of Christian 
Biography i and to the works of Bloch (Die Qucllcn) 
and others.t Edersheim, whose profound study of 
Rabbinic literature gives his opinion great weight, 
concludes that Josephus’ knowledge of tradition 
Avas, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than superficial. 

We may begin by grouping together those addi- 
tions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
fication of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing ditlerent passages of the OT into 
connexion. Among these may be named *the 
identification of the rivers of Paradise, Pishon = 
Ganges, Uiddekel= Tigris (so LXXl^AtyXdf? (Ant. 
I. 38 f.) ; * it was Nimrod, the builder of cities (Gn 
10^1), who counsell ^ the building of the ToAver of 
Bab^, to revenge himself upon God for the Flood 
(Ant. I. 113 ff.); Dan was the name of one of the 
springs of Jor-dan (Ant, I. 177) ; Abraham's de- 
scendants by ^eturah occupied Troglodytis(An<. I. 
239, II. 213, where Gn 25® merely names * the east 
country *) ; * the daughter of Pharaoh who adopted 
Moses Avas named Thermuthis (Ant. II. 224 ; Book 
of Jubilees ‘Tharmuth’); the injunctions in Nu 
19 about the red heifer and the cleansing of one 
Avho touched a deoil body are brought into con- 
nexion with the death of Miriam in Nu 20 (Ant. IV. 
7811'.); Mount Hor is identified Avith Petra (Anl. 
IV. 82) ; the mother of Abimelech Avas named 
'Drumah (Ant. V. 233; unnamed in Jg 8®M the 
name is probably taken from that of her residence, 
Arumah, Jg 9**) ; the name of Jephthab’s bimdng- 
place Avas ^bee in Gilead (Ant. v. 270 ; Jg 12^* one 
of the cities of Gilead ’ ; Josephus may nave had 
another reading, see Mez, Die Bibel des Jos. 16) ; 
Saul’s ancle (1 S 10^®) was Abner (Ant, vi. 58 ; cf. 

t The prezent writer has not had access to the works of 
Dusohak und die Trudition, Vienna, 1864), Tachauer 

Was VsrMltniss des F. Jos. zur Bibel und ssur Tradition, 
Erlangen, 1871), and others nemed by Bchiirer. 


1 S 14®') ;t the mention of Joab cutting off the 
water-supply of the Ammonites (Ant. vn. 159) has 
apparently arisen out of the name, ‘ the city of 
waters,* by which Rabbah is stalled in 2 S 12*^ ; 
the queen of Sheba appears as the queen of Egypt 
and Ethicmia (Ant. Vlll. 165); the prophet avuo 
prophesied against the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13') 
IS named *lddww (Ant, vni. 231 : has this arisen 
from Ibob in the LXX, koX Idod dySponros roD Oeov ?) ; 
an anonymous prophet in 1 K 20 (21)®* who fore- 
told the death of A bah is identified Avith Micaiah 
(Ant. Vlll. 389 ; cf. 403 and 1 K 22®) ; and the 

* certain man who drew his how at a venture ’ and 
gave Ahab his death- wound is called "AAiavor (Ant. 
vm. 414 ; ? = Naaman) ; * the * certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,’ who was 
persecuted by her creditors (2 K 4'}, was the widoAv 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophets at the time of the famine (Ant. ix. 
47) ; Tarshish, to AA’hich Jonah was sailing, is 
identified Avith Tarsus in Cilicia, and the prophet 
is said to have been cast up by the whale in the 
Enxine Sea (Ant. IX.. 208, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other legend- 
ary additions are the foIIoAVing : * Before the Fall 
all living creatures spoke a common language 
(Ant. I. 41), and the serpent for his malignity Avas 
punished by the loss of speech and feet (Ant. I. 
50 ; so Jubilees, iii. 28, ‘ and on that day was closed 
the mouth of all beasts . . . for they had all 
spoken one Avith another with one lip and Avith 
one tongue ' ; see Charles’ note ; also the Targum 
of pseudo- Jonathan, ‘upon thy belly shalt thou 
<^o, and thy feet shall be cut oil’). Adam had 
daughters as Avell as sons (Ant. I. 52; Jub. iv. 1). 
Cain averted the punishment of death by a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and Avas banished Avith liis wife 
and lived a life of luxury (Ant. i. 58 ft'.), *The 
descendants of Seth iuA'ent^ astronomy, and left 
a record of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, tliat they might not be lost to 
mankind in the Hood or the fire which Adam 
had predicted (Ant. I. 691!'. ; cf. Jub. idii. 3, 
Cainan after the Flood finds an inscription Avhich 
had been carA cd on the rock by the Watchers con- 
cerning the heaA’enly bodies). In Ant. I. 118 the 
Sibyl is quoted for the statement that the winds 
Avere employed by the gods to overthrow the 
ToAver of Babel (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 101 ft'.). Abra- 
ham’s knoAAdedge of astronomy leads him to believe 
in one God (Ant. I. 155 ff.) ; in Egypt, God by an 
insurrection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah; 
Avhile Abraham consorts Avith the most learned of 
the Egyptians, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy (Ant. I. 164 ft'.). Potiphar’s wife 
selects for her temptation of Joseph tne occasion 
of a public festival, from which she begs to he 
excused on the plea of illness (Ant. II. 45). The 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams was shown him 
in his sleep, but forgotten by him [Ant. II. 75). 

* The birth of Moses was foretold to Pharaoh by 
a lepoypafifMTcOs, and to his father Amram by God 
(Ant. II. 205, 217) ; his mother was grant^ an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth escap^ detection 
(Ant. II. 218). Moses’ height and beauty (Ant, ll. 
224) were a common topic in tradition (cf. Ac 7*). 
*Jo8ephn8 tells a story of how the child was 
brought to Pharaoh, and how, Avhen the king play- 
fully placed his diadem on his head, the chua cast 
it away and trampled on it ; and Iioav the leporypati- 
/larebs detected that this Avas he Avhose birth he 
had predicted (Ant. ii. 232 ff. ; cf. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, ap. Euseb. Prop. Ev. ix. 440). But the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 

f The scene of a battle between the Philistines and Israelites, 
unnamed in the OT (1 S 28i), is given as 'Ptykt (Aid. vi. S25X 
This, however, as Mez has suggested, may be a corruption oi 
etipaiyya. 
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is the account of his * Ethiopian campai^ (Ant. 
II. 238-253). The Egyptians, wliose country had 
lon^ been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at God’s 
advice appoint Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victorj’ over 
the enemy, with the help of Tha^is, the daughter 
of the Ethiopian king, whom he marries. Tliis 
account should be compared i^ith that of Arta- 
panus (in Euseb. Prcpp. Ev. ix. 432c), who is 
probably the ultimate source from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. In 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Moses, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
w»ill be kill^. The war lasts ten years ; Moses 
ultimately gains the ail'ection of the Etliiopians, 
and teaches them to practise circumcision. The 
Kabbinical accounts (see Edersheim, Dwt. ChHst. 
Biog, iii. 456) are rather different, r^resenting 
Moses as fighting on the side of the Ethiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to * the Cushite woman ' whom 
Moses married (Nu 12^). Murmurs against Moses 
are magnified into attempts to stone him (Ant. Ii. 
327, m. 12 ; with IIL 307 cf. Nu 14“). The pro- 
hibition to priests to marry innkeepers (Ant. ill. 
276, cf. Lv 2r) is to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, by the fact that, in the story of Kahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
(harlot) by ‘innkeeper.* * Balaam is said to 
have coonseU^ Balak to entice the Israelites by 
the beauty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from their religion (this does not 
occur in the narrative in Nu 24-25, but a hint of 
it is given later in Nu 3P^). He foretells slight 
disasters to Israel to be followed by renewed pros- 
perity (Ant. IV. 128 ff.). As to Moses* end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarim 
by ‘ the senate,* Eleazar, and Joshua ; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still conversing with Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered him and he disappeared in a ravine. He 
described his own death in Scripture, for fear that 
it should be said that he had been translated to 
God (Ant. IV. 324 ff.). 

For additional legal ordinances, we may note the 
injunction that the evidence of women and slaves 
is not to be accepted (Ant. iv. 219) ; the forty 
stripes allowed by Dt become, in accordance 
with the later Rabbinical practice, ‘forty stripes 
save one ’ (Ant. iv, 238, 248 ; cf, Targ. Jems, i ; 
2 Co 11^) ; mention is made of the seven judges 
(Ant. IV. 214, 287) ; * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially in battle (Ant. rv. 301 ; cf. Dt 
22® ; Bloch refers to Nazir 69a) ; the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to rob 
their temples (Ant. IV. 207 ; c. Ap. ii. 237), seems to 
rest on the LXX of Ex 2^ Scots o6 KcucoXoyijseis 
(where the Targums render by ‘the judges’). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Scripture narrative in books outside the Penta- 
teuch, may be mentioned details with regard to 
Manoi^ and his wife — ^how they used constantly 
to visit the suburb (rd irpodereioy) to pray for 
children, and of Manoah’s jealousy of the angel 
who had visited his wife (Ant. V. 276 ff.). Solo- 
mon’s judgment is that both children should be 
divided, which excites the mockery of the people 
(Ant. VIII. 31 f.); the exorcisms which Solomon 
invented were still in use and efficacious in 
Josephus* time (Ant. VIIL 45ff.) ; his road-making 
is described (Ant. VIIL 187); his first deviation 
from virtue was in making images of oxen and 
lions (Ant. vm. 195 ; cf. 1 K 7‘^ 1(?®). In the siege 
of Samaria doves* dung was bought in place of salt 
(Ant. IX. 62). Zedel^iah disbelieved the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel because of their apparent 


discrepwey vdth regard to himself (Ant. X. 106). 
A description is given of a wonderful palace which 
Daniel built at Ecbatana, which was us^ as a 
mausoleum for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Parthia (Ant. X. 246). 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives. — Josephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best light, passes over in silence some of the less 
cre<iitable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau’s birthright, the story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gn 38), the killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the worship of tlie golden 
ctuf, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jg 17. 18). 
The suppression of such incidents as these appears 
certainly to be due to apologetic motives, altliough 
other omissions may 1^ the result of necessary 
compression ; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithfully 
portrayed, though excuses are sometimes offered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites (Ant. VI. 130). It is rarely that Josephus 
condemns an action outright, as he does in the 
case of the sacrifice of Jeimthab’s daughter (Ant. 
V. 266). The most striking omission of all is that 
of any reference to a Messiah. Tlie words^ of the 
Lord God to the serpent, ‘It shall brui^ thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,* occasion no 
allusion to a future deliverer. Jacob’s blessing 
is entirely omitted, nor do Balaam’s prophecies 
call forth any hint of a Messiali. li Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps we should rather say that he studiously 
avoided a topic to which, in the circumstances of 
his time, it would have been dangerous to allude. 

5. Rationalistic explanations of the miracttloM. 
— Out of regard to the incredulity of his h^then 
readers, Josephus frequently suggests that miracles 
recorded in the history may have been due ic 
natural causes, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only faithfully 
following the Biblical account. The readiness 
wdth which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt as to his own belief 
in miracles. Thus he appeals in support of his 
account of the crossing of the Red Sea, which, 
he says, happened efre jcarA (iovXn^iv Seov etre Karh 
ToirrbfmTov, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the l*ami)hylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, ‘ let every one think as he pleases as to 
these things’ (Ant. ii. 347 f.). The Biblical account 
of the healing of the bitter waters of Marah readily 
lent itself to a rationalistic explanation (Ant. III. 
7 f.) ; cf. the account of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ IV^ 462 ff. (toXXA Tpoaxctpoupyi/iffas 
ei eiTKrrypijs). The historian notes that quails are 
abundant in the Arabian Gulf, and that manna is 
still found in the region (Ant. ui. 25, 31 ). As to the 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to ^ own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books (Ant. III. 381). When Elisha 
procured water for the three kings in the wilder- 
ness, he was enabled to do so by rain having fallen 
some distance away in Edom (Ant. IX. 37, cf. 2 K 3” 
‘neither shall ye see rain*). The sto^ of Jonah 
and the whale is given ‘ as 1 found it recorded * 
(Ant. IX. 213 f.). The same detachment from the 
narrative appears in the accounts of the deliver- 
ance of Daniel and his comrades from the fiery 
furnace (Ant. x. 214, ^l), and of Nebuchadnezzar s 
madness (Ant. X. 218 : Josephus only undertook to 
translate the Hebrew books). A famine in the 
time of Herod was duo either to God’s wrath or 
to natural causes (Ant. xv. 299).^ Sometimes a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
into the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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Biill'eringB brought upon them by the presence of 
the ark to natural causes (Ant, VI. 9) ; tlie old 
})rophet gives Jerolioaia a rationalistic explana- 
tion of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the king’s hand (Ant. viii. 244); Elijah on 
Carmel bids the people approach to see that he 
flid not conceal fire among the wood (Ant. viii. 
340) ; Daniers enemies asserted that the lioii'< left 
him unharmed because they had had their fill of 
food (Ant. X. 280). 

8. Prophecies in the OT. — Josephus is careful 
to note the fuHilnient of prophecy, and especially 
to reconcile apparent discrepancies in tlie predic- 
tions of dillerent prophets. Erom the fulhlment 
of many of the proj>liecies of Balaam, even within 
tile memory of the historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come true (Ant. iv. 
12.~)). Zedekiali, son of Clienaanah, is made to 
t]iiotc the prophecy of Elijah, that Ahab’s blood 
was to be spilt in the held of Naboth, as contra- 
dicting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against liamoth-gilead, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from Samaria. 
The historian notes tlie accomplishment of both 
nredictions (Ant. viii. 407 f., 418). Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, disbelieved the proplriecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because the former declared 
that he would be carried a prisoner to Babylon, 
wiiile the latter said that he would not see Baby- 
lon. The statements were reconciled, as Josephiis 
notes, in the putting out of the king's eyess (via 
X. 106 f., 141). The fulhlment of the prophecies 
of Daniel aliords a refutation of the opinions of 
the Epicureans (Ant. X. 27711*.) ; he differed from 
other prophets in fixing a definite time, and in 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (Ant. x. 207). The spoliation 
of tlie temple by Antiochus Epiphanes was in 
accordance with a prophecy of Daniel (Ant. XII. 
232), the building of the temple of Onias with a 
prophecy of Isaiah (Ant. Xiii. 84; BJ VII. 432). 
In one instance Josephus refuses to reveal the 
meaning of a passage in Daniel, which he prob- 
ably took to refer to the destruction of the lloman 
empire (Ant. X. 210). He holds that the gift of 
prophecy did not entirely fail in post- Biblical 
times. It was possessed by John Hyreanus (Ant. 
XIII. 299), Judas an Esseiie (XIll. 311), Pollio 
(XV. 4), by Josephus himself (BJ lU. 399), and 
others. 

iv. Relation op Josephus to Philo and 
Alexandrian Judaism. — Josephus only once 
mentions Philo, in a brief notice of the embassy 
to Caligula, which was led by the philosopher to 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (Ant. XVlil. 
257 tf.). He there speaks of him in the highest 
terms as di>^p rd rdyra tp5o^os . . . Kal <pi\o<rotffia$ 
ouK dwcipot. It is impossible to say whether 
Josephus was acquainted with the detailed account 
of that embassy whicli Philo has left us in his 
Legatio ad Gaium^ or how far he was acquainted 
with the other uTitings of«the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher. Had he accomplished his projected work 
on the Being of God and the Meaning of the Laws, 
we should be in a better position to estimate the 
extent of the influence which Philo exercised upon 
him. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early books of the Antiquities of an appar- 
ently direct dependence upon Philo’s writings. 
The following are the principal parallels which 
have been noted ;--(l) Tlie Preface to the Anti- 
quities and the opening of the de Opificio Mundi 
show a striking agreement in the sequence of 
ideas. Both works raise the question why the 
Mosaic code is preceded by an account of the 
Creation. Joseplius expects that his readers wBl 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of 
which the main purpose is to record laws and 


historical events, has so large an element of 
‘physiology* (dirt rmrovTOP <fw(rio\oyLas KeKOLPdjvrjKep). 
He explains that Moses, difl'ering in this respect 
from other legislators, whose codes begin with 
contracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his code, first to 
devate men’s minds by setting the highest of all 
examples before them and inducing them to con- 
template the nature and actions of God, especially 
as exhibited in the creation of the world (Ant. I. 
18111). Philo begins his work with a similar con- 
trast between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying dowm commands and prohibitions, but gave 
as his exordium a most marvellous account of the 
Creation, in order to show the harmony existing 
between the world and the Law, and that the law- 
abiding man is a true citizen of the world. The 
unanimity of the Law and the universe is also 
expressed by Josephus (Ant. I. 24, xdrra 7 dp rij 
rCap SKtap <f>v(r€i av/j^txapop BidOecrip), J osephus 

(L 15, 22) and Philo both refer to the mythical 
stories which disfigure the codes of other legis- 
lators. (2) In the same context, Josephus, quite 
in accordance with Philo’s doctrine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning in Scripture as 
well as a literal (I. 24, rd fikp aipirrofiipov rod pofioderov 
rd 5’ dXKnjyopovPTOi fiera aefiPOTrjros, 6oa 5’ ef 
eiftfeias Xeyca&ai ffVP€(l>ep€, raOra prirus €fi<papll^oPTOs). 
It is not often that Josephus in the Antiquities 
resorts to such allegorical explanation [that was 
reserved for the projected amo\o 7 ta]; but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explained as symbolical of 
tlie universe and its jiarts (Ant. ill. 179-187). 
This is quite in the style of Philo, wiio gives a 
similar interpretation of the materials used for 
the woven hangings for the tahcmacle and the 
high priest’s apparel, in the cfe Vita Mosis, iii. 6, 
12. The details of the explanation are not abso* 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
general idea Joseplius is not improbably directly 
dependent upon Philo. (3) In Ant. I. 29 an ex- 
planation of the use of fiia for vpdrr'n in Gn P is 
promised in tiie airioXoyla. For Philo's explana- 
tion, see dc (Jpife. Mundi, 9. (4) Some of the 

explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden- 
tical in the two writers : these, however, may go 
back to an earlier tradition. (5) Some expressions 
with regard to the nature of God have the ring 
of Philo, or at least of Alexandria. See c. Ap. iL 
167 (dyivyiTOP Kal irpbs rbp di8iop dpaXXolurrop 

. . . 5vpdfi€L pjkv iifiip yvupLfiop, biroios db icar* ovoLop 
earlp dypuarop); Ant. VI. 230 (rbp Oebp tovtop tp 
ToXifP bp^s Kal Tupraxov Kcxvjaipop), X. 142, 278; 
c. Ap. ii. 284 (6 debs 5td raprbs roG Kocr/aou Tetpolr- 
7 jK€P). The four cardinal virtues of Greek philo- 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by Philo, in 
the Mosaic code (c. Ap. ii. 170; cf. Wis 8^, with 
Deane’s note). But the indications which Gfrorer 
(Philo, 1831, ii. 356-367) has found in Josephus of 
the Logos doctrine of Philo — in the account of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the burning 
bush, and the pillar of tire— are fanciful and far 
from convincing. See Siegfried, PhUo von Alex- 
andria, 1875, pp. 278-281. 

V. The alleged witness of Josephus to 
Christ. — The passage on which so much has 
been w'litten occurs in Ant. XVill. 63 f. [iiL 3], 
and runs as follows ; * No\v about this time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was a doer of marvelloos works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews and many also of 
the Greeks did he win over to himself ; Hus was 
the Christ. And when, on the indictment of the 
principal men among us, Pilate had sentenced him 
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to the cross, those who loved him at the first 
ceased not [to do so] ; for he appeared to them on 
the third day again iJive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared these and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And even now the 
race ^UKov) of Chrnttians, which takes its name 
from him, is not extinct.* The passage stood in 
the text of Josephus in the 4th cent., as Eusebius 
quotes it {HE l 11; Detn. Ev, iii. 3. 105 f., ed. 
Gaisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent, its genuineness was undoubted. Its exist- 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephus was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 900 years a vast amount of literature has 
lieen written on the question of its authenticity. 
Very few critics at the present day accept the pas- 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephus; 
but there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or w'hether Josephus 
did make a brief statement about Jesus Christ, 
which was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
hand. 

(1) As to the extemcU evidence, it is true that 
the passage occurs in all the MSS. But this is of 
con^ratively little weight, as none of the Greek 
MSS containing Book xvm. of the Antiquities 
is older than the 11th century. The old Latin 
version carries us much further back, to the time 
of Cassiodorus (banning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Eusebius attests the existence of 
the passage still earlier, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practically certain that Origen 
in the preceding century did not find it in his text 
of Josephus. For, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephus concerning James, the Lord*s brother, 
he says : * The wonder is that though he did not 
admit qur Jesus to be Christ, he none the less 
gave his witness to so much righteousness in 
James ’ {Comm, in Matt, z. 17) ; elsewhere Origen, 
collecting all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can find in Josephus, is silent on the 
above passage, and again states that Josephus 
* disbelieved in Jesus as Christ* (c. Celsum, L 47). 
This is a case where the negative evidence practi- 
cally amounts to a positive proof that the passage 
w^as unknown. 

(2) The internal evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the passage as it stands. The stj/le 
afibrds no certain clue : it is not markedly different 
from that of Josephus in this part of his work : it 
may be granted that the interpolator has done his 
work with some skill. But the conten ts are not such 
as Josephus could have written. He is elsewhere, 
as was seen, silent on the subject of a Messiah. The 
sentence ‘ this toas the Christ * not ipofU^ero) 
can have come only from a Christian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was not a Christian. The 
same may be said of the phrases * if one should 
call him a man,* ‘ the truth,* and the statement 
about the appearance on the third day. Zahn has 
adduced an interesting parallel to the first of these 

S hrases and the following words *for he was a 
oer,* etc., from a Christian work, the Acta Pilati 
(quoted in SchUrer). The passage is out of places 
and breaks the sequence of the narrative. It is 
interposed between an account of the disturbances 
in Judaea caused by Pilate’s disregard of Jewish 
scruples (55-^2), and an account of scandals con- 
nected with the worshippers of Isis and the banish- 
ment of Jews from Biome (65-84). The opening 
of XVIII. 65, ‘And about the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jews,’ connects that section 
directly with the section about Pilate. The men- 
tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion 
of tlie passage at this point. The fact that the 
passage interrupts the sequence of the narrative 
is an argument for its spuriousness as a whole. 
Moreover, as SchUrer has pointed out, a careful 


analysis of the section, eliminating all that must 
be of Christian origin, leaves practically nothing 
behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two other passages have to be taken into account 
in the discussion: (a) that concerning the death 
of * John sumamed tlie Baptist’ {Ant. xviii. 116- 
119), who is described as a good man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and 1^ baptized, and who 
was put to death by Herod because he feared that 
John's influence over the people might lead to a 
rebellion ; (6) that concerning the death of James, 
‘ the brother of Jesus who was called Christ,* wdiom 
Ananus the high priest caused to be ston^ {A nt. 
XX. 200 f.). Origen refers to both these passages. 
There is no reason why the former should not be 
accepted as genuine. The style is distinctly that 
of Josephus [A".B. the form dfiaprds in xviii. 117]. 
The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John without giving offence to his 
Roman readers; he could not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
w’hen the spirit of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
the strength of w^hich lay in those expectations, 
had not been completely quelled. The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
authenticity. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the words ‘who was called Christ’ and 
‘ he was the Christ.* But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage (c. Cdsum, i. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the war to the putting 
to death of James (a statement which does not 
occur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of which is that 
given by Origen. 

We conclude, then, that the passage about 
Christ w’as introduced into the text by a Christian 
reader towards the end of the 3rd cent., between 
the time of Origen and that of Eusebius. For the 
literature and an admirable discussion of the 
question, see SchUrer, GJV^ i. 544-549 (to w’hi(tli 
^e present writer is largely indebted). For the 
passage about James, see i. 581 ff. of the same work. 

vL Style. — A few remarks may not be out of 
place with regard to the style of the historian, 
upon which there can be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. He tells ns as much in Ant. 
XX. 263; and, w'hile he justly claims to have 
acquired a certain skill in the grammar, he con- 
fesses that lonj? usage of his national language 
had prevented bis mastering the Greek pronuncia- 
tion {r^y irpotpopdp). Elsewhere, be tells us that his 
chief aims are accuracy and beauty of style (r6 TTjt 
iwayyeXlas xdAXo;), so lar as this is attainable by 
the choice of words and their arrangement, and 
the use of other ornaments of speech {Ant. Xiv. 2). 
His fastidiousness in this direction may be illus- 
trated by the way in which, while using the LXX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by the 
translators uy others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses for ^ LXX Ifidnov {•uriui6s)t 

Tpdvai for ifiTTuplI^eip, Karoviv for Karoiriffdep, veavltTKOt 
for iratddptopf ir^fnreiv for dTwrreWeip, inravr^v for 
virwrrpifpciv for iriarplipeLv. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most ot the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, while retain- 
ing a good deal of the language. His Greek is 
almost entirely free from H^raisms; the use 
of irpwrrlBeirdai (like Heb. f]D^) is the only certain 
instance which Schmidt discovers {de Flav. Jos. 
Elocutione, p. 516). He tells us that, in wTiting 
the Jewish War, he employed collaborateurs to 
assist him with the Greek (c. Ap. i. 50, 
run vpbs rijp *EWrjvLSa tptayjip awe^oit), and no doubt 
he had similar assistance in writing the ArUiquities. 
It would be interesting to know how far their 
w’ork extended. Naturally, variations in the style 
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and vocabnlaiy occnr, partly due to the different 
sources on which he draws, partly perhaps to the 
advice of different ffwefyyoL 

The most marked instance of change of s^le 
occurs in three of the later books of the Antiqiiithjt 
(XVII. xvili. XIX.). Among the most striking of 
the phrases and uses peculiar to or characteristic 
of these three books, the following may be noted : 
a large use of the neuter participle (pres. aor. pf. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun [e,g. xvii. 1, 
t 6 fiii iviKOUnavrjirov ; 171, ^ iXvlSt tov dpa<T</>a\ovvTot 
* of recovery * : a list is given in Schmidt, op, dt, 
361-368 : the use is Thncydidean] ; a more Sequent 
use of the optative [Schmidt notes that the con- 
junctive is absent from Book XVII.] ; the use of el 
with inf. in oratio ohliqna, of the Attic termina- 
tion -ttTo for -vTo (Thncydidean), of 6ir6<ros where 
Bcos i.s used in the earlier books, of barifTovv {rap 
ovTivovv, oOjrtvaf = irdi^ras), and tlie phrases in rov 
d(^os, firiBh els dva^oXds (cf. Thucydides), and, com- 
liined, priBkv els dv. dX\* iK rov d^ios, Tlie departure 
in these books from the ordinary practice of the 
writer extends to the orthography. Whereas else- 
where Josephus, according to the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attic rr, in these books ao- is 
the rule, and rr is almost unrepresented ; it begins 
to recur towards the end of Book xix., and in xx. 
the two spellings occur in almost equal proportions. 
It must be added that in these boolcs the imitation 
of Thucydidean words and phrases is more marked ; 
the writer has tried to reproduce tlie difficult style 
and involved periods of his model, -with the result 
that he has often made his meaning very obscure, 
and the text has suffered much corruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
carefully arranged, and there is not a single refer- 
ence to authorities. Schmidt (op. cit. p. 368) has 
suggested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nicolaus of Damascus. But the 
remaining fragments of Nicolaus do not contain the 
usages in question ; traces of his style may rather 
be found in the liooks preceding xvii. The use of 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the difference of style is probably 
to be accounted for by the employment of another 
ffvpepyds and amanuensis. It' is not unlikely that 
the work was laid by for some time when the end 
of Book XVI. was reached. 

An interesting study has been made by Driiner 
(Untcrsnvhunqcn iiber Josephus, Marburg, 1896, 
pp. 1-34) of the use made by Josephus of Thucy- 
dides as a model. The imitation is considerable in 
the earlier books of the Antiquities i from Book 
VI. to XII., and in xx., it is non-existent or very 
slight : in xiil.-xvi. it gradually increases, and 
reaches its climax in xvii.-xix. It is not confined 
to the diction. The narrative of incidents in the 
history of the Israelites has been heightened by 
touches from the account of the siege of Platiea 
and the Sicilian expedition (cf. Ant, iv. 55 with 
Thuc. ii. 77, and Ant, iv. 91 f. with Thuc. vii. 83 f.). 
The Sicilian expedition especially has roused the 
Jewish historian to imitation. (^^ also Kennedy, 
Sources of N'T Grech, 56f. ; J. A. Ernesti, Ohscr- 
vationes Philologico - criticas, etc., Leijizig, 1795). 
The style of Josephus has also been innuenced, 
though in a less aegree, by a study of Herodotus 
(Schmidt, op. cit. 509 f.). 

Niese [Hist. Zcitsvhrift, Bd. Ixxvi. 207) remarks 
on the language of the Jewish JTar that it is 
‘precious’ [getvdhlt), and rich in poetical and rare 
words. ‘It is not the simple speech of the 
Atticists, but approximates to the overladen ful- 
ness of the Asiatic oratory.’ He finds the style 
of the Antiquities simpler and the poetical colour- 
ing almost wanting. The same care, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the Antiquities on the avoid- 
ance of hiatus ; in both works, however, the crasis 


of article and noun (e.g. rddeX^ou, rder^aXoOf, 
Boipdriop, BJ ii. 148) appears to bo the rule. 

viL Editions and Translations.— All pre- 
vious editions of Josephus have been supplanted 
by the great critical edition of B. Niese in 7 
volumes, containing a full critical apparatus and 
introductions on the relations of the MSS (Berlin, 
1887-1895). Niese’s only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a single class of MSS, witli 
the result that the true text is often to be looked 
for in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the manual edition of Niese, without critical ap- 
paratus (1888-1895), some corrections of the errors 
of the MSS have l^n introduced. On the basis 
of Niese’s work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (6 vols., Teubner, 1888-1896). Niese’s 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
Naber will also be found useful as supplementing 
and, to some extent, improving on tlie work of 
Niese. 

Each of the works of Josephus has its own 
separate MS tradition : the MSS of the two halves 
of the Antiquities (l.-X., xi.-xx.) also have their 
own separate histories. For this history, and for 
the early versions of Josephus, it will be sufficient 
to refer the reader to the introductions to Niese’s 
volumes and to Schiirer, GJV* L 95-99. With 
regard to the old Latin versions it need only be 
stated here that w^e have; (1) a version of the 
Antiquities and the contra Apionem undertaken at 
the instance of Cassiodorus (tie Institutions Div. 
Lit. 17) in the 6th cent. ; (2) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly attributed to Rufinus ; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War, 
w’hich goes by the name of Hegesippus, a corruption 
of the name Joseplius. The seven books are here 
compressed into five. The original is abbreviated, 
freely altered, and sometimes expanded ; it has 
the apjiearance of being rather a new work than a 
translation. It goes bc^k to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, althougli 
probably incorrectly, been attributed. — Of the 
Life alone no Latin version exists. — There is a 
Syriac version of Book Vi. of the War. 

Of English translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is tiiat of Whiston, 
revised by Shilleto (London, 1889-1890), but the 
revision has been somewhat carelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the War and the Life by 
Traill (London, 1862) is reported to be more 
reliable. 

Literature.— The literature on Josephus is immenae. For a 
conspectus of the more recent work^ the reader must be 
refen^ to the very full bihlioprraph.\' given by Schiirer, op. eit. 

i. lOO-lOC, to whose work the present writer is very g^reatly 
indebte<l. References will there be found to treatises on many 
interesting points, such as the chronolo^ and geography of 
Josephus, which have not been touche<l on in the present article. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

NUMBERS, HOURS, TEARS, AND DATES.*— 

i. Numbers and Counting. Difficulty of fixing precise mean- 

ing of expressions. 

1. The ‘three daj's* between our Lord’s death and 

resurrection. 

2. The ‘three years* and 'fourteen years* of Gal lU 

and 21. 

8. The * fourteen years ’ of 2 Co 122. 

4. The 'seven days’ of Ac 2(1*5. 

6. The ‘twelve days’ of Ac 24^. 

ii. Hours of the Day. 

1. Varying senses of the terms ‘ hour’ and ‘day.’ 

2. ' Hours * in the NT. The discrepancy between Mk 

1525 and Jn Ifii'*. 

iii. Years and Dates. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emperors. The 

' fifteenth year of Tiberius ’ iu Lk 3i. 


* Cf. artt. Chrokoloot op the OT and Chronoloot op the NT 
in vol. L Most of the points dealt with in the present luticle 
concern the NT alone, although some of the principles laid 
dow'ii, particularly in the first part of S iii., wiu be found tc 
apply equally to the DT. 
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2. rating periodically dected magistrate!. 

8. l>atingby priests or other officials. 

4 . Devices of historians for indicatii^ important dates. 

6. Character of the dating in the NT. 

6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 

Action, eta). 

7. The Beginning of tiie Year in current use. 

(а) Accorahig to Bmnan eusium, year began 

IJanuary. 

(б) In Asia Minor and N. S^Tia, year began 

about autumn eipunox. 

(e) In Southern Syria, year began about spring 
equinox. 

Literatura 

L Numbebs and Counting.— Important results 
sometimes turn on the ])reeise lueaiiing of such ex- 
pressions as * six da^'s afterwards/ or ^ on the sixth 
day afterwards,’ aiid ‘he was ten years old,’ or 
‘when he was in his tenth year.’ There is a 
tendency in English to dilierentiate between ex- 
pressions containing the cardinal and tlie ordinal 
numbers, so that ‘ the tenth year of liis age * refers 
to the interval between nine and ten, while ‘ ten 
years old ’ means that the person in question has 
lived ten years and something more. iSometimes, 
again, we hnd that, when the exjiression ‘ six da>'s 
later ’ is used, the intention is not to reckon the day 
from which the period is counted as one of the six, 
whereas, wdien the expression ‘on the sixth day 
after’ is employed, the intention is to reckon the 
starting-point as one of the six (as. €.^., ‘ the sixth 
year after ’ 1901 is 1906, but the phrase ‘ six years 
after’ 1901 means 1907). Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Koman, and Grmco-Homan usage there was 
no such diherence betAveen the expressions with car- 
dinal and with ordinal numbers ; but both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
English tend to interpret the ordinal form. The 
older and popular expression in English also did 
not, as a rule, recognize such a difference : e.g. the 
idiomatic expression ‘ this day eight days ’ means 
the same day in the following week (the interval, 
from Tue^ay to the following Tuesday), and 
‘ fifteen days’ is still sometime.s used to denote an 
iiiterv^al of a clear fortnight. The following ex- 
amples of ancient usage may be cited : — 

Cicero {ad Fam. iv. 6. 1) says that .dilmilius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (xlv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died hve 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
triumph over Macedonia was celebrated, ^me 
scholars have remarked on the discrepancy be- 
tween these statements. But there is no discrep- 
ancy Avhen the numbers are counted according to 
the ancient fashion. If the triumph w&s cele- 
brated, say, on the 14th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the 10th and 
the elder on the 16th ; and, as Cicero sa^s, the 
16th is the seventh day after that on which the 
iii-st son died. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69. 
Then followed four complete days of sovereignty ; 
and on 15 January Piso, in a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sixth since his adoption 
(Tacitus, Hist. i. 18 and 28). 

There are some exceptions to this usage; but 
probably all could be explained as arising out of 
the special circumstances. Thus Tacitus else- 
where speaks of Piso’s reign as lasting fpur days 
(Hist. i. 19 and 48). According to our reckoning, it 
lasted five clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; but 
tljere were only four unbroken days of sovereignty. 

The general rule that has just been stated must 
be apjnied in interpreting the numerical state- 
ments in the NT. — 

1. The three days betw'een the Saviour’s death 
and resurrection are part of Friday (viz. the few 
hours that remained before sunset), the whole 
^Aventy-four hours from sunset on Friday to sunset 


on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurrection 
before sunrise on Sunday. 

2. The three years and the fourteen years in 
Gal 1^*^ 2^ must be counted in tlie same Avay, the 
first and the last year in each period being only 
fractions of a year. Here the reckoning is com- 
plicated by the uncertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the years. Was he thinking of years of 
his own age ; or years reckoned from the day of 
his conversion as prominent in his mind at the 
moment ; or years according to the common Asia 
Minor and N. Syrian reckoning, Avith New Year in 
the autumn ; or years according to the S. Syrian 
style, Avith New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
sacred year) ; or years according to tlie Roman 
style, Avith New Year on 1 January? (see § iii. 7). 

The first two of these sup]>osiiions may be at 
once set aside os inconsistent A\ith the ancient 
custom of thought and expression : years were 
counted by St. Paul as beginning and ending 
according to the current usage, and any part of 
the current year, hoAvever small, was counted as 
one year. It would he as unreasonable to consider 
that he counted the 3'ears as beginning and ending 
according to his birthday or his conversion day 
as it Avould be to consider that he counted da^ s 
as beginning and ending according to the hour of 
either of those events. But tlie real ditliculty lies 
in determining Avhat system of years was ordi- 
narily used by St. Paul in thinking and counting : 
in other Avords, Avhat day was New Year’s day m 
his estimation. 

The present Avriter is not aAvare of any argument 
justifying an absolute and contident answer to this 
question. But the general impression made by 
the facts stated in § iii. 7 is that St. Paul counted 
according to the N. Syrian system, A\’ith the year 
beginning about the autumn equinox. This gives 
the general rule (stated only as probable, not as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of years 
that had elapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the second year as beginning to run about the next 
autumn equinox : tlius the interval between the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, hoAi^ever 
short, Avas reckoned as a year, and so with the 
interval separating the point down to which he 
counts from the last preceding autumn equinox. 

According to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, the traditional 
day, 19 January, to be correct) and his first visit 
to Jerusalem (which he says took place three years 
after his conversion) might have occurred in tAvo 
successive years of the Christian era. In his Avay 
of counting, the first year Avould be at an end aix>ut 
23 Sept, or 1 Oct., after the conversion, the second 
year would end in the autumn of the folloAving 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that year 
w'^ould be in the third year. Thus, if the con- 
version w^ere in Jaiiuaiy a.d. 31, the first visit to 
Jerusalem might have occuned in Oct. -Dec. A.D. 
32, or in the first nine months of A.D. 33. On the 
other hand, if St. Paul Avas thinking of lioman 
years, the first visit could not be earlier than Jan. 
of 33, and might be as late as Dec. of 33. Thus a 
difierence of nearly a whole year might be caused 
by the slight difference between those two methods 
or reckoning. 

3. The statement in 2 Co 12^ is also interesting. 
Fourteen years before w'ritin^, St. Paul ht^ 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest com- 
munion Avith the DiAune nature, that had ever 
been granted him. There is probably little doubt 
in the mind of almost all scholars that these Avords 
were written during late summer or early autumn, 
about six months Mfore the last journey to Jeru- 
salem began. On the scheme of chronology' which 
is followed in this article, this Avould be al^ut Aug. 
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or Sept. A.D. 56 ; and the year in ^vllicll the vision 
took place would be, on the Asia Minor and N. 
Syrian system, the year ending in autumn A.D. 43, 
on the S. Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on the Roman system A.D. 43 (see § hi. 7). 

4 In Ac 20* it is said that the de}3utation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven daj’^s at Troas. As they ■ 
sailed away from Troas on Monday morning, they 
must have arrived there on the precjeding Tues- 
day before sunset. The journey from Philippi to 
'J’roas ocTUpied live days, and therefore began on 
the Friday preceding. The live days’ journey, . 
doubtless, included one day’s travel on Friday to 
Tseapolis,* on Saturday they sailed for Troas, ami, 
after a slow voyage (Ae 16'*), they arrived proh- , 
ably early on Tuesday. These dates may be ^ 
regariled as practically certain. Now it seems j 
also practically certain that St. Paul started as 
soon as the days of Unleavened Bread were ended, 
fur he was eager to be in Jerusalem in time for the 
Feast of Pentecost. In order to reacli Jemsalem 
he was dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;t hehatl already been in Philippi for some 
time, and there was no s]>ecial need for him to 
prolong his stay for a single day after the Feast 
was ended. Every consideration shows that he 
was bound to delay only for the festival season in 
Philippi, and to start immediately after. That is 
certainly the plain intention of tlie writer of Acts. 

The long detention in Troas, waiting for a pas- 
sage towards Syria, and the second shorter deteii- ' 
lion in Miletus, show how uncertain was the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. Paul could 
not ad'ord to spend any time in Philipjii after the 
feast was ended. On the other hand, wJien he had 
reached Cicsarea, and had only a laud journey 
along a good road, on which the rate and time , 
could be reckoned with coiiiidenee, he was able to 
M’ait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just 
before Pentecost. 

'rijus we reach the conclusion that, in the year ! 
in wliich St. Paul went up to Jerusalem, Passover ! 
began on a Thursday at sunset, and the days of 
rnleavened Bread came to an end on tlie following 
Thursday at sunset. From this it has lieen inferred 
(llainsay*, raul the Traveller^ p. 289) that the 

journey was made in the jjrear A.D. 57 ; and the 
diseussioiis wliieh have taken place on the point 
seem to the present writer only to have established 
this result more clearly.^ 

5. There is much difJicultj'^ in St. Paul’s words, Ac 
24" ‘ It is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worsliip at Jerusalem.’ The reckoning seems 
to show that it was a little more than twelve days. 
St. Paul reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre- 
sumably after sunset, so that, though it was only 
next morning that he called on St. James, yet in 
the reckoning both events fall in the first day. 
Tlien we seem, at first sight, to have the following 
list of days and events : — 

1st day. Arrival after sunset ; visit to St. James 
next morning. 

2nd „ First day of Purification, Ac 21*-’®. 

3rd „ Second „ „ 

4th „ Third „ „ 

5th „ Fourth „ ,, 

* No longr detention ii to be expected at Neapolie, where, 
doubtless, ships were to be found sailing for Troas ever}' day 
(see above, p. 400, also pp. 384, S80) ; but still a certain amount 
of time must have been lost there. i 

t I^ere were no pil^m-shipa (such as might have been got 
before ' Passover) sailing direct ; and, even after a ship was | 
found, its voyage might be broken at harbours on the way ; see 
above, p. 400. 

t Divergent views are stated by Mr. Turner, above, voL i. 
p. 420, by Prof. Bacon in Expoeitor (1898, i. 123 ; 1899, ii 851, | 
412 *, 1900, ii. 1 )l Hie latter argues on the false assumption 
that the strict and narrow Judaic practice of the later reaction 
against Roman and Christian sdenoe obtained also in the early 
years of the Imperial period. 


6th day. Fifth day of Purification. 

7th „ Sixth „ „ 

8lh „ Seventh „ >» * » Ac 21^ ; riot ; 

St. Paul’s speech. 

9th ,, Council, Ac 22". 

r Dream by night, 23". 

10 ( 1 , I Conspiracy, 23*-. 

•’ |. Journey to Antipatris begins before 
t 6un.set, 23®*. 

j Journey to Antipatris continues by 
llth „ - night. 

[Arrival in Caesarea before suii'-et, 23“**. 
12th „ Detention in Ca‘sarea, 2nd day, 24*. 
l.ith ,, ,, ,, ,, 3rd ,, 

14th ,, ,, ,, f, 4th ,, 

U. .1 ,, ,, ,, ,, 5th ,, : trial. 

This list seems to show that fifteen days at the 
least had elapsed between St. Paul’s arrival in 
Jerusalem and the day when he declared that not 
more than twelve days had passed since he went 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably lies in Ac 21’*^ * when 
the seven days (of purification) were about to be 
completed.’ f In the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh day had arrived ; but 
it may, perhajps, be taken as merely implying ' the 
seven days of purification were more than half 
finished, and the men were now coming near the 
end of the period.’:!: This seems quite consistent 
with the fifth day, and in that ca.se St. Paul would 
l»e speaking on ilie thiiteenth day’ since his entry 
into Jerusalem ; and we may understand the 
peculiar expression ‘ not more than twelve days ’ 
as meaning ‘ the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
i pleted and past* : this form of expres.sion shows 
distinct analogy with the case quoted above from 
Tacitus {Hist, l 19 and 48). 

ii. Hours op the Day.— 1. ‘ Hour ’ {& p (^ hora ) 
is a word used in a considerable variety of senses 
in the NT. The Latin hora was borrowed from 
the Greek and was to a great extent deter- 
mined in usage by the origin. The Greek word &pa 
meant, in a very wide and general sense, a distin- 
guishable period of time, a division of time marked 
oil’ by a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 
bounds might be indicated. Thus &pa meant, in 
the most general way, a measurable or estimable 
lapse of time ; and this sense of the word never 
entirely disappeared, and is found in the NT, c.g. 
Mk 6®® (twice), where it is rendered ‘day’ in both 
AV and RV ; Mk 11**, 2 Co 7®, w here it is rendered 
‘ season ’ in A V and KV. The ihpai t^s rvKros and 
Tjjs iifjt^pas in Xenophon, Mem. iv. 3. 4, are not tlie 
Miours’ of night and of day, but the great 
‘periods,’ the watches of night and the forenoon 
and afternoon of day. 

The most characteristic division of time indi- 
cated by &pa in early time was the season of the 
year ; and the mythological Horai w’ere personifi- 
cations of the Seasons. The use of the w^ord in 
the sense of a division of the day, something ap- 

{ iroximating to an hour in the modem usage, 
lardly begins much before the end of the 4th cent. 
B.C. in the extant literature ; but this quickly 
became the most common and widespread mean- 
ing of the word ; and from some time, probably 
early in the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards, the Greet 
word in that sense w’as adopted in Latin. The 
division, w'hich w’as probably of Babylonian origin 

* Assuming for the moment that the riot broke out on the 
last day of Puriticatioii ; but we shidl see below that it prob- 
ablv occurred on the fifth day. 

t The rendering ‘^nost completed’ in AY and BY to too 
strong for the Greek ipukXtf gvtTiXtirSati. 

X The Bezan text evttrtXavuntis iifjupae^ whioh is 

inconsistent with our rendering, is evidently a later alteration 
to secure a more precise and definite sense than the true Lulun 
text. 
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(Herod. iL 109), was according to the duodecimal 
system ; and from an early time in the historjr of 
this usage traces occur both of a popular division 
of the period of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
natural daj) into twelve parts or ibpai, and of a 
scientific division of the double period of light and 
darkness from sunrise to sunrise, or from sunset to 
sunset (the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

Hours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the fixed and unvarying period, a revolution of 
the earth round its axis, were of absolutely fixed 
and unvarang length ; but the words Aora, u>pa, 
were rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense: it was only astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these &pai larj/iepipai, horas asquinoctialeSt 
as they were called. In ordinary usage among the 
ancients, these words Tiora, &pa, had a different 
meaning, which arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours known and used in ordinary life 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
a very simple instrument among the Greek^s, was 
improved, until it afforded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and sunset into twelve equal 
parts or hours. These hours were equal in length 
to each other during the same day, but varied in 
length from da^ to day. The earliest systematic 
use of this division into twelve hours among the 
Greeks is said to have been made during the 4th 
centuiy before Christ. 

While hours of this new kind were in common 
and popular use, the astronomers found it neces- 
spy for their purposes to use the equinoctial or 
sidereal hours of unvarpng length, which they 
calculated by means of clepsydras or water-clocks. 

There often occur in theNT examples of a system 
of numbering the hours of the day. The third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, as the main divisions 
between the four quarters of the day, occur very 
often. * From the fifth to the tenth hour ’ Ac 1^ 
(according to the Bezan text) is a note of the 
hours of lecturing in a public hall of guite un- 
usual and even unique character in the KT ; ^ the 
eleventh hour* (Mt 20®) is proverbial of the ap- 
proaching end of an allotted time. St. John uses 
the numbers with exceptional accuracy : * the tenth 
hour,’ ; * the seventh hour ’ (in a medical oWr- 
vation), 4®. 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer- 
tain cases has been the subject of some doubt 
among NT commentators ; but there is absolutely 
no uncertainty as to the meaning in ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian wTit- 
ings are unnecessarv. A certain amount of ob- 
scurity is introduced into the subject by the use 
of the word *day’ in two diiterent senses: the 
period of light from about sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night ; a day and a night to- 

g dher constitute the period of the legal or civil 
ay. In the following remarks we distinguish 
these two senses convention that *day’ 

means the period of light as distinguished from 
the night {Lichttag in German), ana that ‘Day’ 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordinary modem system 
of counting time, the legal Day is divided into 24 
hours, and the hour is an unvaxying and absolute 
duration of time ; while the length of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day containing 
more hours and the night fewer at midsummer, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spring 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal, 
and contain each 12 hours. 

There are only the scantiest traces of such a 
meaning for the word *hour’ in ancient times, 


and it never occurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to have been known to astronomers from a 
very early time. The length of the ordinary ancient 
‘ hour ’ varied continually from day to day through- 
out the year. The day, the period between sun 
rise and sunset, was aivided into twelve equal 
parts called ‘hours’ (Jn 11®). The division was 
marked by the progress of the shadow from line 
to line on the sun-diul ; and the progress was 
more widely published in houses of a more preten- 
tious character by some such device as the blow- 
ing of a trumpet. In Trimalchio’s house (Pet- 
ronius, p. ^) * the truini>eter was an established 
institution ; and in the old German Imperial city 
of Goslar the same ancient custom was maintained 
by the public authorities down almost to the pres- 
ent time : not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded ev^ quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is carried out 
more minutely in modem than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Graeco- 
Roman usage of any definite division of time 
shorter than the hour: horoe momento, ‘in the 
motion of an hour,’ i.e. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to creep from one line to the 
next, was a customary phrase for a brief interval 
(Horace, Sat. i. 1..16). Hence the w'ord 'hour* is 
often used in the NT to indicate a point of time, 
where the more emphatic expression of modem 
language would require some such temi as ‘ instant ’ 
or ‘moment.’ c.p. Mt 9®. Mk 14", Lk 12®®-^ 
Jn 17^ But this usage may really be much more 
emphatic than it appears at first sight. The Latin 
word flora certainly, and perhaps also the Gr^k 
&pa, are often useii in the sense, not of the period 
that the shadow takes to creep from line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in which the 
shadow crosses the line. Bilfinger has conclusively 
proved, contrary to the opinion of almost all 
other scholars, that the latter was the mo^e fre- 
quent sense of the terms in Latin, hora prim a, 
flora secunda : these generally indicated, not the 
whole time which the shadow required to mo\e 
from the starting-point at sunrise to the first line, 
and from the first to the second line, but the 
moment t when the shadow reached the first or 
the second line. Hence hora sexta is frec^uently 
found, and almost always has the precise and 
exact sense ‘ at the point of noon.’ 

But Bilfinger tries to push too far the view 
which he champions. There are certainly some 
cases in which horaprima means the whole period 
from sunrise to the moment when the shadow on 
the dial reaches the first division. In tmth, the 
ancients were far from being so accurate as modern 
people are ; and probably many of tliem were 
hardly conscious of any difference between these 
two meanings, and used the term hora prima so 
loosely that they could hardly have specified which 
of the two meanings they had in mind. We ought 
not to tiy to make them out more accurate than 
they really were. Their vagueness in estimat- 
ing the divisions of time must be allovred for. 
They had never been used to measure time so 
accurately or so minutely as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour ; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use chiefly of 
the prominent divisions — first, third, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth hours. The thii^ hour meant little 
more than * during the forenoon * ; and if an ordi- 
nary person, speaking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have regarded the 
correction as too slight to be worth making, just 
as a Turkish peasant would at the present day. 
Modem peoples are so habituated to minute and 

* Cf. also Martial, viii. 67. x. 48 ; Juvenal, Sat x. 2151 

t Bilfinger, Dtr biir<jerlicke Tag. 
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accurate divisions of time, and to precise punctu- 
ality, that their thought and language liave ac- 
quire a precision wkicii is wanting in the ancient 
writers,* and which ‘we must not try to force on 
them by strained interpretation. 

An example of the double meaning of the term 
* hour ’ is seen if Mt 20*^ be compared with Plutarch, 
Cr(i88. 17. In the former passage * the eleventh 
hour’ is used metaphorically to indicate the last 
iHiint of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 
before the allotted time, viz. the day, comes to an 
end, and the opportunity is lost for ever. In the 
latter passage * the twelith hour * is used to convey 
the same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
which ends when the sun sets. St. Matthew 
thinks of the moment when the shadow crosses 
the last dividing line ; Plutarch thinks of the 
interval that elapses between that moment and 
the sunset. The influence of Roman usage is here 
seen : dials and divisions of time seem to nave Ijeen 
more familiar in the Roman time, and with greater 
familiarity came the use of /tora to indicate the 
])oint of time when the shadow crosses the line. 

When horapHnut or sevuncla indicates a ^Kiint 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
reaches the line at the end of tiie first or of the 
second hour after sunrise ; and so on. Hence, in 
this usage, horapnma corres|>onds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our ex^jression ‘ one o’clock.* 

The length of the hour varied, therefore, accord- 
ing to the length of the day : it was about 75 
minutes long at midsummer, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly 60 minutes, like the hour in our modern 
custom. This sense of the word ‘ hour ’ as a period 
of time is found in such jtassages as Ac IIP 5st 
Lk 22*^*, Mt20^- 26^“, Mk 14^. In jmpular language 
tile varying length of the hour is alluded to m 
such expressions as hora wstim. In both Greek 
and Roman times the concejition of an hour as an 
iim arying period of time, the twenty-fourth pjirt 
of the civil or legal Day, occasionally appears in 
luMiks of a more scientific character, hut never 
in tiopular literature or common life. 

The division of the hour into 60 minutes is said 
to be of Babylonian origin, and may have had an 
existence in scientific thought and astronomical 
calculations ; but such a minute division played 
no part in popular life, never aflected popular 
thougiit, and was not expressed by any word in 
])Opu]ar language. The nour was the shortest 
di\ isiun of time known to ordinary people, as has 
been stated above. 

In ordinary usage the night was divided, not 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
whi(di ended at midnight. The dial gave no means 
of dividing the night into hours ; and the length 
of hours of the day could not, except with much 
trouble and careful adjustment (such as only men 
of scuence would be able to give], be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the clep- 
si/tfra or water-clock, because the night hours grew 
shorter as the day hours grew longer, and co- 
incided Avith them in length only at the equinox. 
But, by analogy from the expression hora sexta 
for * noon,* midnight was often called hora sexta 
noi'tis (Ulpian in Digest, xli. 3. 7 ; compare xl. 1. 1, 
xxviii. 1. 5 ; Aulus Gellius, iii. 2. 11). The Greek 
corresponding expression is not found in the NT 
(probably not anywhere in strictly Greek litera- 

* The loofleness shown by St Luke in regard to time is noted 
in Si, Paul the TraveUer^ p. 18, etc. 

f In Ac 67 itpSji TfiSit itie-Tfifia must meen * the period of three 
hours ’ ; it can hardly be, according to the usage described in 
the following paromph, the interval that separates a line on 
^e dial from the uhiid following line, because that would give 
a space of onlj' two hours, according to the ancient way of 
oonnting the starting-point as the first. Lk 22 N must be inter- 
p:'eted on the same analogy. 


ture), but the similar expression ‘ at the third hour 
of night,* implying the end of the first watch, 
occurs in Ac 23*\* In Ac 16®® ‘the same hour of 
the night,* the meaning is ‘ instant ’ or ‘ point of 
time,’ as in the expressions described above. 

It is accordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that they 
begin from sunrise, and that the first hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial ; and so on. These hours are parts of the 
natural day, the Lichttag, and cannot be counted 
except as beginning w ith the day. The hours, as 
parts of the civil Day, were a totally difi'erent con- 
ception, which, as we have seen, never affected or 
entered into popular usage and popular thought. 
Is it iiossible that those equinoctial hours might 
have been counted as b^nnning from the point 
when the Day was considered to Ijegin (though 
only in scientific work) ? We ask, then, w'hen the 
Day w'as considered as beginning. 

The legal or civil Day, comprising a complete 
period of day and night, was regarded as begin- 
ning from various points in the East and in the 
West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modem usage: the Day was reckoned as the 
period from one midniglit, hora sexta fwetis, to 
the next. In the Jewush and the Greek usage tlie 
Day was reckoned from sunset to sunset ; and it is 
in accordance with its Eastern origin and its early 
development amid Greek surroundings that tlie 
Church always reckoned the ecclesiastical Day as 
beginning at sunset. Biliinger, indeed, maintains 
that both Greeks and Romans (except in matters 
of Roman law) counted the Day as beginning at 
daylight, either sunrise or roughly at daw’n ; but 
Unger has conclusively refuted his arguments on 
this point (see his article on ‘ Tagesanfang * in 
Fhilologits, 1892, pp. 14 tt*., 212 ff.), allowing only 
that there w^as a Macedonian usage (traceimle at 
Pergamos and other places w’here the Macedonian 
calendar was used), according to wdiich the Day 
was counted to begin from sunrise. It may, how’- 
ever, be doubted wiietlier tliose seeming cases of 
counting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
simply caused by the ordinary popular custom of 
counting the hours of the day as lieginning wdth 
the light. But however that may be, it is certain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
ancient Avriters in Avhich the hours Avere counted 
as beginning from midnight. Though the Roman 
legal Day began at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day Avere counted only as oeginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the night (in the rare cases in 
Avhich hours of the night W’ere spoken of) only 
from sunset. In popular usage probably no night- 
hours were spoken of except the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beginnings of the second, 
third, and fourth Avatches ; and those ex^iressions 
Avere used, net because there w’as any device in 
ordinary use for dividing the night into tAvelve 
hours, but simply by analogy from the three main 
customary divisions of the day. 

2. There has been among some NT scholars a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
absolutely and iuA'ariably true the principle that 
hours were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and some attempt has 'been made to show that the 
liours of the day Avere sometimes counted after a 
difierent fashion. This hesitation lias been caused 
by the apparent discrepancy between Jn 19^^ and 
Mk 15®®. in the former passage it is said that the 
trial of Jesus w^as concluded and the judgment on 
the point of being pronounced * about the sixth 
hour,’ and some more time Avas needed (but prob- 

*It is sometimes said that the Greeks had only tiiree 
watches, the Romans four. This is an error arising from mis- 
interpretation of Pollux, i. 70. See Mr. Magani note or 
Herodotus, ix. 5, in his forthcoming edition. 
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ably not long) to conduct Jesus to the place of 
execution and raise Him on the cross, so that the 
Cruciiixion could hardly have been consummated 
before 12 noon. No other estimate is mven by St. 
John of the lapse of time on that day, but towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two sufferers were still living; 
thereafter the body was taken away by Joseph 
and Nicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day was ended, perhaps about 5.30 or 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Mk 15®, it is stated that 
the Cruciiixion was consummated *at the tliird 
hour,’ t.6. 9 a.m. (modem time), and that at the 
sixth hour darkness began and lasted till the ninth 
hour, when Jesus died : about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (modern time, %.e. 
sunset), Joseph took awd^ the body for burial. 

It has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him judgment was pronounee<l on 
Jesus aTOut 6 a.m. (modern time) ; then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Cruciiixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synoptics) at noon. By this device all is ^own to 
be in perfect harmony. It is urged that the dif- 
ference in the way of counting the liours was due 
to the fact that St. John wrote in Ephesus, and 
counted in this one case according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being familiar to the public for 
which he wrote. An example of this supposed 
Asia Minor custom is sought in the martyrdom of 
Polycarp at the eight ii hour. It is maintained 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure to the beasts, ordinarily took place before 
noon (which is trae),* and that tfierefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.ni. (modern time). 

It is needless to discuss fully the case of Poly- 
carp ; t the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
was exceptional, and that he did not sulfer until 
after noon. He was arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his first refuge in a villa 
near the city) on a Friday, officers having been 
sent to arrest him in compliance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
venatio in the stadium at Smyrna on that day. He 
was permitted to pray for two hours after arrest ; 
‘when the hour for departure arrived* (that is, 
evidently, early on Saturday morning) he was 
conducted to Smyrna ; he was introduce for trial 
before the proconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to proceed. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the trial was held, for Philip 
the Asiarch (who favoured Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowd that Polycarp should 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, oi course, 
lasted more than one day ; but it may be regarded 
as practically certain that th^ would not be con- 
tinued after the fifth hour.:}; l!^he interval between 
that hour and the eigiitli was occupied with the 
trial (for the forms of Roman law, even in a 
hurri^ trial, required some time) and the pre- 
paration for the execution ; and the Jews, who 
could hardly have been present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came in 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to bum Polycarp. Othei ex- 

* Sec the full discussion in Friedlander’s Bom. Sittengeteh. 
iii. p. 891 (.349) ; also Martial, viii. 67. 4, v. 66. 8. 

t It is discussed at length in the ExposUanr^ 4th Ser. [1893], 
voL vii. p. 220 flf. 

t See BxpoMitor, loc. oft., and the article TvRAionTB, vol. iv. 
p. S22'u. Martial mf§ ad quintam varios extendit Roma 
mbareu. 


amples of martyrdoms which took place in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Friday at the ninth houx 
{Actn Sanct. 31 Oct. p. 263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour (Acta Pionii). 

In those exceptional cases the hour was remem- 
bered ; but in ordinary cases the execution took 
place early in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exhibitions or vcnationes. 

Thus the one example that has been most confi- 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
way of numbering the liours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an exam]>le of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor peojile counted 
the hours from midnight is even more improbable 
than it would be in other countries ; for, as has 
been shown above, there are many instances of 
even the civil Day, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin with sunrise. More- 
over, wh^^ should St. John in that one case count 
his hours from midnight? It is certain and ad- 
mitted that elsewhere lie counts them from sunrise. 

The more closely the subject is examined, the 
more clear does it become that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage always started from 
the beginning of the natural day. Wiiiie the 
other kind of hours, the equinoctial, were some- 
times used in scientific calculations, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered. Tlie very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience in everyday life, and has no 
scientific character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 
— ^and perhaps intentional and deliberate — difi'er- 
ence between St. John and the Syno]^ti^ts : the 
latter declare that the Cruciiixion took place 
about three hours earlier in the day than the 
former admits. With regard to this dillerence 
there arise several questions bearing on the sub- 
ject of this article : \\’hich Evangelist shows him- 
self most at1«entive and observant of details of 
time? what is the cause of the error whhh mu.-t 
exist on one side or on the other? what is its 
importance ? with whom does it lie ? 

There can be no doubt that 8t. John is more 
careful about recording points and details of time. 
The two disciples of the Baptist went to the place 
wbere Jesus was, ‘about the tenth hour’ (I®*). 
Why does the historian record such a minute and 
in itself valueless detail ? Obviously, he was natu- 
rally attentive to details of time, and that one 
remained in his memoi^^ because he had seen and 
known. ‘About the sixth hour’ Jesus sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4“). The ofiicial’s son 
became free from the fever ‘ at the seventh hour ’ 
(4^‘^). In these cases there is no intrinsic imjiort- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) to 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they occurred is stated, because the narrator re- 
membered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only a person attentive to time-notes would 
have remembered what was the hour at which 
each event occurred. 

While the question which authority is light 
cannot be discussed without a far Avider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present article, yet the inference from the aliove- 
stated facts is in favour of St. John’s superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time ; and the 
long interval of three hours which the Synoptists 
place between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
and the beginning of the darkness seems improb- 
able. 

The cause of the difference in this matter lies 
probably or certainly in the want of attention to 
the la]>se of time on one side or the other. St. John 
shows himself distinctly more attentive, through 
a certain jicrsonal character, whereas most of the 
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Bimple country people to whom the Synoptic 
tradition must back are very unlikely U) have 
paid any attention to an exact estimate of the pas- 
sage of time, and may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
diflerence lies simply in that inaccuracy in esti- 
mating and measuring the lapse of time which is 
observable in the thought and language of the 
ancients. The did'erence in opinion is not due 
to correct memory being obscured in the lapse 
of time ; it dates from Qie event, and would be 
found in accounts written at the time, if witnesses 
of various character had been then ordered to 
state their impressions in writing. 

As to the degree of importance to be attached 
to the contradiction between the witnesses, it is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
difference of recollection. Three events occurred 
successively during the day : the memory of most 
of the witnesses marked the sequence by re(*ord- 
ing that they occurred respectively at the third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, the only tliree 
di\isioiis which the popular mind was used to 
note. But those three divisions were 1 * 5 ' most 
people used vaguely and roughly, without anj' 
accurate estimate of the ])recise liour indicated 
on the died ; and so it was in this case. The 
]ieople who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
liie third hour would have probably been much 
surprised if any one had in their presence used 
their testimony to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thought and mind were not trained 
to such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from habit not capable of 
even attempting to be accurate in respect of the 
lapse of time. The sixth hour, as being midday, 
was better marked than any other; but even m 
regard to it we must allow considerable latitude 
when oidinaiy' ])ersons .s])eak of it. St. John alone 
in the stands out as habitually careful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinction between 
him and the other IsT writers on this imint is like 
tJie diflerence between Komans and Greeks. The 
Greeks made little use of the hours, and spoke 
little about them. "I'lie Romans us<'d the hours 
in all departments of life, regulated their business 
and private life by them, and s|.»oke frequently 
about them. St. John stood on the Roman plane. 

iii. Years and Dates. — A convenient and 
practically useful 85’steni of chronology was de- 
veloped only very slowly in the ancient world. 

1. Batiiuj by the years of kings and emperors , — 
In countries governed by monarchs, the custom of 
dating by the years of the current reign was 
natural and widespread. Such a system was of 
course confined almost absolutely to the limits of 
the monarchy. Beyond those limits it could hardly 
be used, or understood, or verified. Even within 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historical puqwses. For instance, a consider- 
able amount of trouble was often needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and value of dates in past time ; 
as amongst ourselves it w’ould not be obvious, 
w’itboiit some trouble, wliat interval elapsed be- 
tween the fifteenth year of George m. and the 
third year of Victoria. The difficulties of this 
methoa are of course not so serious in contem- 
porary dating : wJiile a sovereign is reining, the 
years of his reign, from whatever day it TOgan, 
would be familiar to all the people, but after his 
death hardly any one remembers the exact limits 
of his reign. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that a king 
reigns not for an exact number of years, but for a 
period that must be reckoned by years, Tiionths, 
and days. If bis first year is counted os running 


from the day of bis accession, his last year is a 
broken one ; and his successor’s reign has to be 
counted as beginning from a different date. Thus 
a literal reckoning by the exact years of each king’s 
reign becomes chronologically so complicated as to 
be extremely unwieldy and practii ally impossible. 

Some modification w’as therefore commonly in- 
troduced for chronological pur j. uses in this method 
of reckoning. The years of ea<ii king’s reign -were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of years, and not according to the day 
w'hen the reign began : either the first year of the 
monarch was reckoned as ending w ith the last day 
of the current year (so that this nominal first year 
of his reign might last in reality only a few* days 
or months), or the last year of the former monarch 
was counted as running up to the end of the year 
in which he died, and the first year of the new’ 
monarch was counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the local year next after he ascended 
the throne, or some other device of that kind 
w'as ad(i 2 >ted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the first year of Queen Victoria 
would have to be reckoned as ending on 31 Dec. 
1837, and her sixty-fifth year w’ould running at 
tlie time of her death in the beginning of 1901 : 
but in that case the rest of the year 1901 would be 
reckoned by subsequent chronologists as the first 
year of Edward VII., and in historical clironolo^ 

1837 would be called as a whole the first of Victoria 
and 1901 the first of Edw’ard vii. : or else the whole 
of 1837 would have to be reckoned to William IV., 

1838 would be the first year of Victoria, and 1901 
would be her sixty-fourtn, and would, as a whole, 
be reckoned as the last year of her reign. When- 
ever jK>ssible, it is desirable to investigate each 
writer's practice from bis own writings. But, of 
the tw’o alternative methods w’liich have just been 
stated, the fonuer w’as, on the w’hole, the more 
frequent and ordinary rule, and the one which 
muftt, ill cases of doubt, be supposed to have been 
follow ed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other nand, in dating by years of the 
enqierors, it is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method w'as often practised, and "many persons 
continued to date documents by the emperor w'ho 
bad been in office at the beginning of the year, 
even though his successor had already been in 
pow’er for many months ; see above, p. 379^ (where 
many of the cases alluded to are probably due, 
not entirely to ignorance, but to the idea that the 
W’hole current local year should be reckoned to the 
emperor in whose name it had begun). 

Practical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may be regarded as universally observed that 
when ordinaiy persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understood by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to w’hich they belonged, and not years reckoned 
from some arbitrary epoch, such as the birth of 
an individual or the accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egyj^, the universal way of counting the 
years of the J^man emperors is knowm to have 
Wn according to the E^ptian year beginning on 
1 Tlioth (30 August). Similarly, w e may be sure 
that in Syria people counted in ordinaiy^ usage 
according to the current local year (on which see 
§ iii. 7). 

There w^as no fixed and universal rule among 
chronologists regulating their practice in this 
respect; and the custom of each ancient w'riter 
should as far as possible be determined s^ar- 
ately from a special study of his method. Many 
errors have been made by modem writers i»wing 
to misinterpretation of chronological statements 
according to Imperial years. For example, in the 
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reiffo. of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronology) of the great famine (Ac 12') and of 
the edict expelling the Jews from Rome (Ac 18^) 
have been assimed to the fourth and ninth years 
of his reign. Now Claudius began to rei^ on 
25 Jan. A.D. 41, and many writers have forthwith 
assumed that his fourth year ran from 25 Jan. 44 
to 24 Jan. 45, and his ninth from 25 Jan. 49 to 24 
Jan. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must first ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of counting 
Claudius’ years. Did he follow the Roman official 
reckoning of years of the reign, or did he follow any 
of the cmronologists’ methods ? The authority is 
Orosius ; and it is clear that he followed the method 
which reckoned A. D. 41 as the last year of Caligula 
and 42 as the first year of Claudius.* Hence his 
authority (such as it is) places the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict expelling the Jews from 
Rome in A.D. 50. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older authority 
or authorities on whom he was dependent : that 
is a topic that has to be treated by a careful com- 
parative study of his account of the period as a 
whole. What concerns us here is that it is wrong 
to quote his evidence in favour of placing those 
events in A.D. 44 and 49. 

It lies outside of the limits of this article to in- 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono- 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
much is certain : the modem fashion of counting 
a sovereign’s years from the day of his predecessor’s 
death and his own accession was not followed b}’ 
chronologists or historians in ancient times; and 
the reason lies in the hopeless cumbrousness of 
that method of reckoning. Such * dynastic ’ years, 
as they may be termed, were hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord- 
ing to local usage, alone were taken into account. 

The official Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor’s reign varied. It was cer- 
tainly not determined by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probablj’^ de- 
pended greatly on the choice or caprice of indi- 
vidual emperors. In general, the only part of 
the official description or titles of the reigning 
emperor that gave a clue to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that he had held 
the tribunician authority,! which was apparently 
chosen by Augustus as the characteristic feature 
and the fundamental element in his tenure of 
authority. The real foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature; 
and in B.C. 23, after years of hesitation, during 
wliich he governed as triumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of five years, beginning 
from B.C. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.C. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the tribu- 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on him; and henceforth in his formal 
list of titles the number of years during which 
he had held that office was stated as being equi- 
valent to the years of his reign. The custom was 
continued by subsequent emperors. 

* This is pointed out by the present writer in SL Paul the 
Traveller 68, 254), where it is explained as due to a faulty 
reckoning <n the years of Claudius ; but in Was Christ B&m at 
Bethlehem t p. 22^ the right explanation is siven that Orosius 
(or the older writer from whom he borrowecO reckoned inten- 
tionally after that fashion. We need not ask what was the 
New Year’s Day in Orosius* reckoning : it was certainly late in 
our vear, St. Paul the TraveUett p. ^ 

t This number is always statra in the title (except in the 
abbreviated titles on coins): trib, pot, alone means the first 
year of t^e authority of the emperor in question. The consul- 
ships and the imperatorial salutations were also expressed 
numerically in his title ; but the number gave no due to the 
length of his reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 
Aufj^stus was in B.a 28, hut he continued to be called * Consul 
\i.’ till B.c. 6, when his twelfth consulshii> began. 


Most of the emperors of the 1st cent, reckoned 
their years of tribunician authority from the day 
on which it had first been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the day on which their predecessor 
died, and on whicli their reign pi’actically began. 
The theory was that tlieir le^al authority began 
when the people conferred on them tribunician and 
other powers, and thus made tlieni Champion of 
the Coinnions. with the powers to make their 
championship eilective. The later view, which 
makes dynastic succession the criterion, did not 
rule in tiie Roman practice of the 1st cent, and 
even later ; and there is absolutely no justification 
for the common modem view, that the years oi \u 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his predecessor’s death. 

According to this official Roman view — 

^ The years of Augustus began 27 June. 

„ „ Ti».erius „ 

„ „ C'.'iHguia „ 18 March. 

„ „ (.’liiiuiius ,, 25 January. 

„ „ Nero ,, 13 October (till 

A.D. 60). 


,, ,, Vespasian „ 1 July. 

,, ,, J nils ,, ,, 

„ ,, Douiitian „ 13 September. 

Nero's and Domitian's ilays coinciiled with those 
of their predecessor's deatli. Claudius’ day was 
one day^ later tlian C'aligula's deatli, Caligula’s 
was two days later than Tiberius’ death, and 
the other four had no <orinexion whatsoever with 
their predecessor’s deatli. 

Nero, in A.D. 60. introduced a new way of 
counting his own reign, and made the change 
retrospective. His seventh year had begun on 
13 October in that vear, but he ordered that his 
eighth year should i>egin on lU December A.D. 60 
(for the old Republican rule was that the Tribunes 
of the Commons entered office always on lu De- 
cember). Hence be was officially in the fifteenth 
year of his rei^jn when he died on 0 June A.D. 68 
(though according to our modern way of counting, 
by which many scholars interjiret the chronological 
statements of the ancients, his fourteentii year was 
then still unfinished). But this way of counting 
the years of the reign from 10 December was not 
imitated by an}’ of the 1st cent, emperors except 
Nerva and Trajan from the year 97 onwards, and 
could not have had any possible influence on NT 


usage. 

2. From this follows a conclusion extremely im- 
portant for NT chronology. There is no justifica- 
tion in Roman official usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (3’) mentioned the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius he was counting from the death of 
Augustus on 19 August A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that began on 19 Ang. A.D. 28. \V e have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contemixirary 
usage, nor the more scientific usage of chronolo- 
gists, permits such an intei-pretation.* We must 
therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not mean the yeai* 
19 August A.D. 28 to 18 August A.D. 29. Yet the 
majority of modem writers assume as self-evident 
that that interpretation (which is founded only on 
modem custom and prejudice) must be what St 
Luke had in mind. The question now is what 
bearing the special subject of this article has on 
the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically certain that 
the custom of dating by the years of the reigning 
Roman em[)eror originated, not in Rome but in the 
Eastern provinces; and hence such dates are to 
be interpreted by Eastern, not by Roman, usage. 


* They would coniider that his reiffn be{ptn on 19 August, 
but that his first year ended at the conclusion of the ourreni 
local year (which in many places would be on 22 or 80 Sep 
teinlier). 
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The Roman fashion of dating by consuls persisted 
i 1 Rome far throiigli the Imi>erial time ; and so, 
e.g,, Annals of Tacitus are arranged in strictly 
annalistic order, year by year, according to con- 
suls, and not by years of the emperors. The pre- 
valent method of counting in the Eastern provinces 
V as a mixture of the dynastic method with the 
reckoning according to local years : as a general 
rule, the years of each eiii]»eror were counted ac- 
cording to the current local years, but his reign 
was considered to begin at the death of his pre- i 
liecessor. According to that method the fifteenth j 
year of Tiberius would be the year l>eginning in 
spring A.D. 28, or in autumn A.D. 27, according as i 
the local year began in spring or in autumn.* ' 
'J’here were, however, some exceptions to this rule I 
about the beginning of the reign, caused chiefly 
by collegiate government. Thus, in Egypt, the 
reign of Comniodus, who had been colleague of his 
father, M. Aurelius, for some years. Mas counted 
continuously with his father’s, as if there had 
been an unbroken rule from A.D. 161 to 192. Now, 
t here M ere in the 1st cent, two emperors — Tiberius 
and Titus — mIio reigned for a time as colleagues 
of their predecessoih. In their strictly ofheial 
style, both counted their years of tnbunician 
authority from a {>oiiit long anterior to their 
predecessors’ death, lint Tilierius’ tribunician 
authorit}- M as interrupted and remained in abey- 
ance for a good many years, hence it M'as impos- 
sible to count the years of his reign from the 
first of his tribunician authority. There Avas, 
hoM’cver, a second occasion M’hen he M’as assumed 
as colleague of his predecessoi M’ith pOM’er over 
all the armies in all the provinces. This M’as a 
fcM' days or M’eeks before 16 Januar}’ A.D. 12, 
M'lum, on his return from Paiimmia, he celebrated 
his triumph. Before his arrival, probably at the 
meeting held in ordinary course on 1 January, 
the Senate had conferred on him those great 
j>OM’ers ; and it has been suggested M’ith much 
lilausibility that St. Luke (3*) considered his reign 
as beginning* from that day, Avhen he became col- 
league of Augustus, so far as the provinces and 
all provincial administration M’ere concerned. If, 
a.s many hold on other grounds to be probable, 
St. Luke Avas Avritiiig uinler Titus, Avho counted 
his years from his collegiate apfiointment, there 
Avould be an Imperial contemporary analogy 
proimiting the historian to this Avay of count- 
ing Tiberius’ years. 

One must take into account that, in the case 
both of Tiberius and of Augustus, it AA’as ex- 
tremely difficult to tell from what date their 
pOM'er ought to be counted as beginning. In both 
cases there were several dilferent dates which 
might, with almost equal plausibility, be taken 
as the commencement of their reigns, while 
Roman custom (as we have seen) forbade that 
either reign should be counted as beginning from 
the death of the preceding ruler, the day M’hich 
modern custom prefers. 

It is therefore impossible to arrive, on the 
ground of custom or etiquette, at any sure con- 
clu.sion about the sense that should be attached to 
the date in Lk 3^ ; and the meaning can be deter- 
mined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, Avhich is not Avithin the scope of this 
article. In this place there is only one further 
remark to make. St. Luke counted according to 
current years: but Avhat, in his case, are to be 
understood as current years? He was certainly 
influenced in various w’ays by Roman feeling, 
but it seems highly improbable that he would 
count according to the Roman year ; and there are 
absolutely no other facts mentioned in his writings 

* It Mdll be argfued in the sequel that the local year probably 
bejjfan at or soon after the autumn etiuinox. 
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to shoAv Avith certainty what AA*as his custom in 
respect of chronological reckoning. He Avas, hoM*- 
ever, Greek, and it seems improbable that he used 
any kind of year other than the Macedonian, Ana- 
tolian, and Isorth Syrian, beginning at or near the 
autumn equinox. If Ave may .start from this strong 
presumption, the fifteenth year of Tiberius began 
in autumn A.D. 2o or A.D. 27 (in the latter case 
3 ’ear 1 of Tiberius AA'ould last only from 19 Aug. to 
22 or 30 Sept. A.D. 14). 

The passage is encumbered by another difficulty. 
The call of John the Baptist took place in that 
fifteenth year ; but Avhat relation does the call liear 
to the baptizing of Jesus, or, in other M ords, hoAv 
long had John’s preaching lasted before Jesus came 
to lie baptized ? It seems probable that the call of 
John and the coming of Jesus are to be jdaced 
Avithin that fifteenth year, for othervA’ise the dating, 
Avhich is here stated in such careful detail, w’ould 
be valueless. But Avhen an ancient historian speci- 
fies a date so elaborately as St. ijuke does in this 
case, his object (as aa’c shall see *) is to fix chrono- 
logically a critical event according to Avhich the 
rest of the history is to be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinctly giA’es the im- 
pre.ssion that Jesus Avas one of John^s early hearers. 
The baptism of Jesus in the Jordan belongs prob- 
ably to the late Avinter season, as LeAvin has 
shoAvn ; f and the call of J ohn then must have 
taken place in the late autumn immediately ])re- 
ceding. The ancient customs of reckoning seem 
to leave only tAvo possibilities : Jesus Avas baptized 
hy John either in the beginning of A.D. 26 or in 
the beginning of A.D. 28, according as Tiberius’ 
reign is counted as beginning from his collegiate 
pOAA’er or dynastically from the death of Augustus. 

2. iJatinff by periodically elected magistrates, — 
Far more difficult than the date according to the 
years of monarchs w’as the custom of dating by 
e]K)uynious magistrates, Avhich was introduced 1^ 
the proud self-consciousness of Greek city life. Iso 
means existed of determining the interval betAveen 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archonship of Euclid and the archonship of Pytho- 
dorus, except to consult a list of archons and find 
out the numl>er of names betAveen them. Except 
in Athens, it Avould be extremely difficult to find 
a list of Athenian archons; eA^en in Athens it 
Avould not ahvays be easy to find such a list. ^ 

Almost every city in Greece made it a point of 
honour to date by its OAvn magistrates. Thus the 
difliculty of this system Avas so much increased 
that in the majority of cases such dates are useless, 
and convey no chronological information. When 
Ave remeinber that in many tOAAms those magis- 
trates held office for only part of a year, the cum- 
brousness and absurdity of this pompous method 
of dating can be understood. 

Only in the case of the Roman eponymous magis- 
trates, the consuls, is a nearly complete list pre- 
served ; and the poAver of Rome spread the custom 
of dating by consuls far beyond the limits of the 
city. Consular dating AA’as practised frequently 
even under the empire. It Avas complicated by 
the fact that the consuls who began their office on 
1 Januai-y did not alAvays remain in office through- 
out the year, and especially it became common 
under the empire that several pairs of consuls, the 
original and the later siiffecti, held office in succes- 
sion during each year. The olil Roman rule, that 
the date should be given according to the existing 
consuls, w’hether or no they had come into office 

* See below, 4. 

t Fasti Sacri, p. 177 : a slifirlit change is needed to accommo- 
date the reasoning to the difference of year in that admirable 
hook. Though we disagree with its conclusions, it is by far the 
most useful work on the subject, on account of the care, fair- 
ness, completeness, and ingenuity with which it collects the 
evidence bearing on evei v single separate point. 
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on 1 January, waa in force until the latter part of 
the 1st cent.; but at that time it began to be 
allowed that the whole year should be specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
oitice on 1 January ; and gradually the superior 
convenience of this practice established it as the 
mle. 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the consuls, 
but in early Christian times such dates were some- 
times used. Thus they found their way into 
Eusebius and other impo^nt later authorities for 
the early history of Christianity ; and often very 
important questions relating to early Christian 
chronology turn on this S3'stem of dating. The 
list of consuls entering office on 1 January is almost 
complete ; but nothing like a complete ust of con- 
suls svffecti can as yet be recovered. 

3. Dating by priests or other officials, — This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by monarchs ; for in many of the great religious 
centres the priest at an early period was a dynast 
or priest-king, w'ho ruled over the people of the 
god as his representative and the interpreter of 
his will. In later times, when in generM the 
priest had sunk to a much humbler level, the old 
custom stiU continued. Under the Roman Empire 
the governor of a pro^dnce was often mentioned to 
specify a date : the Roman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in a sense a monarch for 
the time of his office, and, in fact, where a mon- 
archy w'as formed into a province (for example, 
Asia, Bithynia, Capi^ocia, etc.), the first governor 
succeed the last king. In the Imperatorial pro- 
vinces, such as Syria or Palestine, in which the 
governor regularly remained in office for several 
successive years, this way of dating was of small 
use without specification of the number of years of 
office (which was very rarely made, as it attributed 
too much of the monarchic character to the gover- 
nor, and would be likely to offend the emperor) ; 
in the Senatorial provinces, wliere the governor bj” 
an almost invariable rule remained only one year, 
it was more useful. 

4. Dei'ices of historianB for indicating important 
dates. — To lessen in some degree the difficulties en- 
tailed by such complicated and narrowly restricted 
systems of chronology, it was an occasional practice 
for historians to indicate the time of an event by 
several ditterent ways of reckoning, when they 
wished to mark a date carefully, and to make 
their chronology readily intelligible to different 
classes of persons. Thus Thucydides (ii. 2) in- 
dicates an important date by the Athenian archon, 
the Lacedaemonian ephor, and the forty - eighth 
year of the priestess Chrysis in Argos, and by the 
fifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Peace. As a 
rule this was done, even by the most careful, 
only for some one or two critical events in their 
narrative. For the rest of the narrative they 
generally contented themselves with indicating 
the beginning and end of the single years more 
or less carefully, making the critical event a means 
of connecting the narrative as a whole with other 
departments and periods of history. 

According to that traditional practice among 
historians, st. Luke dates the c^l of John the 
Baptist very elaborately, not merely by the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, but also the Roman procurator 
of Palestine, by the high priests (whom he seems 
to consider joint-priests), and by the tetrarchs of 
Galilee, of the Itnrseo - Tracbonitic land, and of 
Abilene. It is remarkable that he does not name 
the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the unimportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
territory of Abilene; the governor of Syria was 
not brought into any relation with the subject 
of his narrative, but neither was the tetrarch of 
Abilene. It is also remarkable that he numbers 


the yenr only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
telrHi'chs. 

We must understand that this elaborate dating 
is intended to connect the w'hole book with general 
history, as was the usage of other ancient wTiters. 
There is no other purpose served by the carefully 
stated synchronisms. Now, the call of John the 
Baptist is of imiKirtance in the Iniok only as lead- 
ing up to the baptism of Jesus by John ; and we 
theremre must understand that the dating is re- 
lated to the baptism os well as to the call of John. 
If some va^e, indetinitc inter\'al elapsed l>etween 
the call and the baptism, the careful dating would 
be absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced t> the view that such careful 
dating w'os used only for a critical point in the 
chronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in th>e NT. — Of the 
small number of dates which are given in the 
NT, most are specified according to the reigns 
of sovereigns ; but a very few are expressed by 
officials or priests. Generally they are stated in 
the vague Greek fashion, 'wdien Quirinius was 
governor of Syria,* or *in the liigh priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas* ; and on this analogy, even 
w'hen monarchs are concerned, *in the days of 
Herod the king,’ or * Herod being tetrarch of Gali- 
lee ’ (Mt 2*, Lk 1® 2* 3‘- ^). The solitary exact dats 
in the NT is the year of Tiberius, already dis- 
cussed. This looseness as regards time seems more 
marked, w hen it is observed that almost all those 
scanty indications of dating are found in St. Luke : 
only one allusion that aids in providing a historical 
setting for the narrative is given by anj*” other 
writer (Mt 2*). The few allusions to contemporary 
histoiy that occur in the other writers are forced 
on them by their story ; St. Luke alone makes 
intentional^ chronological statements. 

This chronological w eakness is not a peculiarity 
special to the NT, but is characteristic of many 
ancient writers, even those whose purpose \vas 
more specially liistorical than w^as the case with 
the early Christians, among w^hom St. Luke alone 
seems to have had au^' thought of historical sur- 
roundings to his narrative. The chronological 
relations of ancient narratives are often so insuffi- 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events described in them according 
to the strict chronological order which presen t-da^’ 
requirements demand. In Tacitus’ biography of 
Agricola, the author obviously avoided tdirbno- 
logical statements as out of keeping with fine 
literary quality. Only in the conclusion (ch. 44) 
he gives the exact years of the birth and deatli of 
Agricola according to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date is 
given ; but, by the allusions to contemporaries w itli 
or under whom Agricola served, and by our know - 
ledge of the principles applu'able to the Roman 
official career and of the legal intervals between 
the several offices, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agricola very precisely : but much 
of the chronology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone w'^ould not be enough. If 
the history of the Eastern provinces in the NT 
period were well kdown, many of the chronological 
difficulties of the NT woula disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, Herod Agrippa, to 
Sergius Paulus, Festus, Philip the tetrarch, etc., 
would be points chronologically fixed by external 
evidence, assuring the NT history that lies around 
them. If, on the other hand, the history of Rome 
and the rules of Roman official life in the time of 
Agricola were as obscure as the state of Palestine 
in NT times, if the dates of Suetonius Paulinus 
and M. Silanus were as uncertain as those of Pilate 
and Festus, of Aretas and Sermus Paulus, if the 
date of Galba and the consulship of Collega and 
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Priscus were the subject of as much controversy as 
the chief events in tlie reigns of the Herods, then 
the life of Agricola would offer many chronological 
problems ; out with all its advantages and all 
modem research it has given rise to a good deal of 
chronological discussion, and a few of the dates 
are still uncertain. 

6 . Dating by counting from a fixed era {Seleucid, 
Actian^ etc,), — The more rational and practically 
useful system of chronology, by counting the years 
from a conventionally iix^ and generally accepted 
era, has not affected the NT ; but dates according 
to such an era are found in the Books of Macca- 
bees, where it is called * the year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks ’ (1 Mac 1 ^"). This name was applied 
to the era widely used in the central or Syrian part, 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor part, of the 
Seleucid Empire. It was fixed according to some 
uncertain eyent in the end of B.C. 312 or the early 
part of B.C. 311. 

The rule in regard to all eras of this kind was 
not that the critical event on which the chronology 
de])ended was made the starting-point of the years 
of the era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event occurred was counted the first 
year. Hence the year 1 of the era might last only 
a few days or weeks ; and that was the case, for 
example, with the Actian era. In almost all lands 
where we know of that era being used, the current 
lu(‘al years began at or about the autumn equinox 
(cither on 23 hieptember or on 1 October). Now, 
the battle of Actium was fought on 2 September 
in B.c. 31 ; and therefore the year 2 of the Actian 
era began at the following New Year, which was 
either on 23 September or on 1 October, according 
to the way of counting in difierent localities. 

This rule, which is accepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronology, is disregarded once or 
twice in the excellent article on Chronology of 
THE NT in vol. i. p. 403, and therefore ought to 
be stated more emphaticalljr here. It is proved 
definitely for the Actian era m the present writer s 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 441,* and 
has been illustrated and proved in other eras by 
various writers : see, e,g,, Tli. Reiiiach, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 1902, p. If. (who quotes the rule 
from the place just cited). 

The rule has to be applied to the Seleucid era. 
M. Clerrnont-Ganneau has pointed out that, where- 
as in Syria generally that era was counted accord- 
ing to the Macedonian years, beginning from 1 
October, in Damascus it Avas counted according to 
the local years, which began at the spring equinox, t 
He considers that the first year of the Seleucid era 
lasted in Syria generally from 1 October 312 to 30 
September 311 B.C., and in Damascus from 23 
March 312 to 22 March 311 B.C. But it is highly 
probable, though not as yet definitely proved, that 
wherever in the Syrian regions a difierent kind of 
year was in use {e.g, in Tyre, where the year began 
on 18 April, as Niese:!: has shown), the Seleucid 
era was counted accordingly. 

A careful study, according to modem principles, 
of this era in its various forms {e,g, in Babylon, 
where it is said tliat the year 1 ran from 1 Oct. 
311 to 30 Sept. 310 B.C.) is much needed, andAvould 
prove extremely useful ; but that lies beyond the 
er limits of the present article.! 
lere is an extraordinary variety of eras of this 
class. The idea seems to have been stmek out 

*The reckbninpr was stated independently by M. Imhoof 
Blumer in Oriethische MUsam, p. 88 (867), f, Numwm. 
tx. p. 267 : of. Eacstner, de Aeris, p. 41 f. 

t Reeuail d^AnMi^ogit Orientale, i. pp. 9f., 72f. 

t Niese in Bermu, 1898, p. 20811. : of. Wm Christ Bom at 
Ssthlehsmt "p, 222. 

I The need is clearly shown by the meagre and uncertain 
account Riven ot this era in F)au]y-Wissowa,Rsalfn4^ct^if, 
av. *Aeim.* 


in the eflbrt which Greek civilization made, after 
Alexander the Great’s time, to suit itself to the 
Asiatic dominions which it had conquered. The 
practical needs of governing greatly modified the 
character and outward expression of the Greek 
spirit ; and the use of this kind of chronology was 
nearly confined to Mat^edonia and the subject'lands 
of W^tern Asia. But the proud self-conscious- 
ness characteristic of the Greek cities reacted on 
this custom, and it w^as made a point of honour for 
each district and State and city to adopt an era of 
its own and count therefrom, instead of agi eeiiig 
in the use of some common era. No ancient era, 
liowever, was used so widely or so long a>i the 
Seleucid, which continued to be employed for more 
than a thousand years, until the Arab conquest of 
Syria destroyed the Graeco* Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those w'ho regard St. Luke as a Syrian of* 
Antioch, it must seem strange that he did not 
employ this familiar Syrian era in his careful 
datings in 3\ But to those who regard him as 
connected with Macedonia as w^ell as with Antioch, 
his Greek character and feeling will sufficiently 
account for his employing a method of dating 
which is more akin to the style of Greek reckon- 
ing. 

7. The Beginning of the Year in current use , — 
Local variation as to the day on w^hich the year 
began was a most fruitful cause of chronological 
difficulties. The varieties w^ere extremely numer- 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a few 
have any bearing on NT questions. 

(a) Roman custom made the consular 3 ’^ear and 
the official year generally begin on 1 January. On 
careful examination, no proWbility can be foiiiiJ 
that those WTiters in the NT who speak about the 
lapse of any number of years count^ them accord- 
ing to the Roman system. Still less chance is there 
that the Roman tribunician year, beginning on 10 
December, had any infiuence on the NT. It is 
true that a few emperors* counted their reigns 
according to tribunician years, so that their first 
year ended on 9 December, and the second year 
oegan on 10 December, follo>ving their accession. 
But that could have no effect on NT usage. 

(h) In Asia Minor and North Syria a year l)emn- 
ning about the autumn equinox -was very widely 
used. It might, with great probability, be argued 
that men like St. Luke and St. Paul, brought up 
in lands where a year of that kind w’as certainly 
or probably in ordinary use, w’ould naturally count 
according to it. That must be admitted as reason- 
able ; and there seems to be no w^eighty considera- 
tion a^inst it. 

(c) In various regions of Southern Syria a year 
beginning at or near the spring equinox was in 
use : the years of Damnscus (from 23 March) and 
of Tyre (from 18 April) have been referred b* 
above ( 6 ). The Jewish sacred year began also 
about the spring equinox ; but it wras a lunar 
year, and therefore was not likely to be used for 
chronological purposes, for which the irregularity 
of lunar years made it unsuitable. 

With that one exception, all the years wdiich 
have been alluded to in this article are to be 
understood as solar years. They had all been 
transformed from an original lunar character to 
suit the Julian year, though keeping their New' 
Year’s Day at various different seasons. 

Litbratubs.— O n hours : besides the special aitides in the 
treatises and Dictionaries of Antiquities (^. M. Ardaillon, 

* Horologium* in Daremberg-SoRlio), see Bil&nger, Dio Zeit- 
memmg der antiken Fdtter, Der hurgerliehe Tag, and Die 
antiken Stundenangabe^i ; Unger, Zsitreehnwng asr Qriechen 
wid Bbmar, 1892 ; and Eacstner, de Arris, 1890. 

On chrono logy; the elaborate artide *Aera* by Enbitsc hek 

* Nero (after 60), Nerva (in 97), and Trajan (as mentioned 
above, p. 480^). 
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in Pauly-Wissowa should be consulted ; and Leidn, Fasti 
Sncii, sliould always be at hand. The discussion of numerous 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially M. Imhoof Blumer 
and M. Theod. Beinach, are highl.v instructive. The present 
writer has treated some of the principles m dtieg aiui Biihoprics 
of Phi-ygia^ L p. 201 ff.; IFd« Christ Bom at Bethlehnat chs. 
v.-x. W. M. Ramsay. 

GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES.— 

The subject will be dealt with in this article 
binder the following heads ; — 

i. The original bulk of the literature, p. 4S4. 

ii. Catenas and compilers of the later period, p. 485. 

iii. Patristic commentators on St. Pam, p. 489. 

iv. Summary of MS material for ii. and lii., p. 521. 

▼. Patristic editors of St. Paul, p. 624. 

Index, p. 529. 

i. The original bulk of the literature.— 
^There is a sense in which nearly the whole of 
*the writings of the early Christian Fathers mnj' 
be said, and truly said, to be expositions of Holy 
Scripture. The controversy with the Jews turned 
on tlie interpretation of the Cld Testament, the 
controversy with Valentinus and Marcion on the 
interpretation of the New : the theologians w’lio 
dealt with these topics, which filled so large a 
space of the horizon of the Church in the 2nd and 
3rd cents., like the theologians who dealt with the 
equally pressing danger of Arianism in the 4th, 
were all contributing their share to the explana- 
tion of the Prophetic and Aiiostolic writings. A 
book like iheaaversus Hcsreses of Irenaeus contains 
a mass of exegetical material ; and few tasks in 
the domain of early Christian literature w’ould be 
better worth doing than the collection and co- 
ordination of the fra^entary comments on pas- 
sages of the NT which are scattered up and down 
the writings of the period anterior to the develop- 
ment of formal exegesis. 

All this, and much more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patristic exegesis ; but, since 
such a history cannot be wTitten in these pages, 
it has seemed wisest to attempt only a limited 
and experimental treatment of one corner of the 
vast field, and to confine the scope of the present 
article to such Patristic 'WTitings as stand in direct 
connexion with the Pauline epistles.* Rooks 
which range over the whole of Scripture are there- 
fore in the main excluded; and this afiects two 
important departments of ancient Biblical litera- 
ture : collections of Scripture proofs, of W’hich the 
most famous instance is the Testimonia of St. 
Cyprian ; and discussions of Scripture difficulties, 
such as the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius (the 
successor of^ Eusebius at Caesarea), or the Qucbs- 
twffss Veteris et Novi Testamenti of Ambrosiaster. 
It is not, indeed, easy to draw a quite consistent 
line of demarcation : it has seemed worth while to 
note the occasional use of the great dogmatic 
theologians of the 4th cent, in the Catenae (p. 498^ 
below), and a place has been found in the list for 
one or two writings — such as the letters of Isidore 
of Pelusium, and the Euthalian ‘edition’ of the 
epistles (pp. 612^, 524^) — which perhaps cannot 
strictly be ranked as exegesis of St. Paul. 

More serious objection might be taken to the 
absence of any notice of l^tin commentaries 
(except in so far as they are translated from the 
Greek) ; and no doubt Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and 
Pelagius would have formed a natural pendant to 
Oiigen, Chrysostom, and Theodore. Yet, aftey all, 
it remains true that the lines of exegetical develop- 
iiieiit were laid down in the East ; the rival systems 
of allegorical and literal interpretation had been 

* In order further to limit the ground, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has been excluded from detailed or special treatment ; 
though, as nearly all the writers who will be enumerated 
snrepted it without difficulty as a genuine work of St. Paul, 
■ome summaiy reference to it has occasionally been made. 


elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioch, and both schools had produced exposi- 
tions of the Epistles in imjiosing bulk, before a i 
single Pauline commentary had seen the light in 
the Latin West. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the following oon- 
sjiectus niaj’ juove of service to those who would 
know, with more detail than has hitherto been 
easily accessible, what was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Christian centuiies to tlie 
special study of St. Paul. 

No general or systematic list of the early Greek 
commentators on ‘ the Apostle ’ * ns a whole, com- 
parable to the Latin list of Cassiodorus, /rutt. Div, 
Litt. 8, has survived. But in partial explanation 
of this fact it must be borne in mind that the 
continuous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 13 or 14 epistles was unknown or at 
any*^ rate infrequent, in primitive times. The first 
extant commentary on the Ejustles as a whole is 
that of the Latin Ambrosiaster (c. 375 A. D.) ; and 
though some of those commentators whose >\’ork 
is lost — such, e.q., as Theodore of Heraclea— may 
have anticipated him, they can neither have l>een 
many in number nor much anterior in time. The 
Avork of the earliest interpreters of St. Paul was 
done, as a rule, on single epistles, or if on more 
than one, as in the case of Origen, yet still inde- 
I>endently on the ditlerent epistles and unsystema- 
tically. Oui‘ estimate of the total mass of early 
ex}>osition must be formed on such generalizations 
as can be drawn from the chance enumeration, by 
St. Jerome, of the books that were accessible a) »out 
the end of the 4th cent, on three or four particular 
epistles. 

(1) 1 Corinthians. — Jerome, Ep. xlix. S ad Pam- 
machium [A.D. 393; Vallarsi, i. 233]; ‘Origenos, 
Dionj’sius, Pierius, Eusebius Ca*sariensis, bidy* 
mus, Apollinaris, latissime banc ejustolam inter- 
pretati sunt . . . revolve omnium quos supra 
memoravi commentarios et ecclesiarum biblio- 
thecis fruere.’ In Ep. cxix. 2-6 ad Mimrvium ei 
Alexandt'um [A.D. 4U6 ; i. 794] he quotes on 1 Co 
15®* the’ views of four commentators, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Diodore of Tarsus, Aj)ollinaris, and 
Didymus, besides the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius 
of Cjesarea. 

(2) Galatians. — Jerome, Prtvf. nd Comm, in Gal. 
[between A.D. 386 and 392; Vallarsi, vii. 369: 
rejieated in Ep. exii. , i. 733] : ‘ Aggi’ediar opus 
intentatum ante me lingiim nostrm seriptoribus, et 
a gra^cis quoque ipsis vix paiicis ut rei poscebat 
dignitas nsurpatum : non quod ignorem G. Marium 
Victorinum, qui Bonne me puero rhetoricam 
docuit, edidisse commentarios in apostolum . . . 
Origenis commentarios sum secutus : scripsit enim 
ille vir in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque 
proprie volumina, et decimum Stromatum suorum 
librum commatico super explanatione eius sermone 
complevit; tractatus qnoque varios et excerjita, 
qua? vel sola possint sufficere, com|)Osuit. prteter- 
mitto Didymuin videntem meum, et Laodicenum 

* 'O kirirrSk$s is the regular phrase for the corpus of Pauline 
mistles, and dates back to the end of the 2nd century. If 
Eusebius {HE v. 27) tells us that Heraclitus (about a.d. 2U0J 
wrote iiV *Ar«rT*X 0 v, the form of the title may perhaps bo t he 
historian’s and not the commentator's ; but in two other placet 
{HE V. 17, 18), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Montanist writens of the same period : Ittv ykp mm ri 
X»ptrf4M » rers rf UMcAtirift nXi/ttff vapevrias i ’Air 00 T»?ut 

(Anonym us), and . . . pupuupuvt riv kirirrSfiCv 

rtiM iirtmXr.t (Apollonius). So Clement 

of Alexandria, Strom, vii. 14 : r« ri xm • *AieUT»X6s. 

So, too, the I.Atin IrensBUs, Host. iv. xxvii. 4 : ‘ T im no qnidem 
dicente [Lk 187] . .. . et Apostolo in ea que iu ad Thes- 
salonicenses epistola Ista pnadicante,* ana of.i3n elsewhere, 
especially in Book v. : in two cases the Greek also Is extant— 

V. ix. 3, where it, too, has ; and v. ii. 3, w'here the 

Sacra Patullela give i ptaziptss TlttVxtf for ‘ beatus Apostolus * ; 
but there can be no question that in such cases the Latin is our 
best guide. Doubtless, the use of the phrase goes liack further 
still into the 2nd century 
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de ecclesia nuper egressuni,* et Alexandnim vete* 
rem hsereticum, Eusebiniu quoque Etnisenam, et 
Theodorum Heracleoten, qui et ipsi nonnuHos 
euT^r hac re commentariolos [v,l. commentarios] 
reliquerunt . . . legi hsBc omnia.’ Again, in Ep. 
cxii. ad Af^iistinum [A.D. 404; L 734], § 6: 
‘Primus Origenes in deeimo Stromateon libro, 
ubi epistolam Pauli ad Galatos interoretatiir, et 
ceteri deinceps interpretes . . . quid dicani de 
Toanne, qui dudum in pontificali grodu Constanti- 
no] nil itanam rexit ecclesiam, et proprie super hoc 
capitulo latissinmm exaravit libruiu, in quo Ori- 
genis et veteruin sententiam est secutus ? * 

(3) Ephesians.-- Jerome, Prasf. ad CommAnEph. 
[same date as Comm, in Gal, ; Vallarsi, vii. 543] : 
‘ Sciatis Origenem tria voluniina in hanc epistolam 
conscrijisisse, quern et nos ex parte seciiti sumtis, 
A]»ollinarium etiam et Didymum quosdam com- 
meiitariolos ediilisse, e quilius . . . pauca decerp- 
siiiius.’ 

(4) 1 Thessalonians. — .Jerome, Ep. cxix. [utsup.) 
8-10, discussing 1 Th 4^®"^^, gives quotations from 
two commentators, Origen and Diodore, and alludes 
to two others, Theodore [of Heraclea] and Apol- 
linaris. 

The simple fact that of twent}’ or more Greek 
treatises on one or other of these four ei»istles 
which Jerome had (or had had) in his hands only 
one has survived to our day other than in Catena 
fragments, shows more eloquently than any argu- 
ment could do the wealth and variety of the lost 
exegeticai literature of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And if we further reflect that some of these 
twenty treatises would not, but for their casual 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have existed at all, we shall realize what 
an imperfect picture the catalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give us of tlie labour 
which the ‘age of the Eathers’ devoted to the 
study of Holy Scripture. 

ii. Caten.« and compilers of the later 
PERIOD. — llefore proceeding to speak of the 
Patristic commentaries separately, it will be con- 
venient to say something of those more general 
and miscellaneous collections of later date which 
are often the only source from which we can no>v 
recover any fragments of the older writers. The 
subject of Catenje was till quite lately an almost 
unexplored one ; and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them until more of the material 
that exists abundantly in MSS has made its way 
into print. With regard to the Pauline epistles in 
particular, we need to know with more precision 
than is now attainable 'vvhat material exists an- 
terior to the two great compilers of the end of the 
11th cent., TI)eopli,> lact of Bulgaria and Eutliymius 
Zigabenus. The scope of the brief sketch which 
now follows is limited to an enumeration of the 
matter in this department that has been either 
published or at least described in print : but some- 
thing more will be said later on (see pp. 521-524) 
about the manuscript material. 

1, The first Catena printed on the epistles is 
that known by the name of OecumeniUB, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title : 
'E^7;7^(rets xaXaial Kal \lav (btp^Xifioi ^paxvXoyiap re Kal 
ffa<f)iipeiav tov Xiryov davfUKn^p ix diatpoptap t&p 

aylcjp variptap vTrop.prip.drwp vt OlKOVfiepLov xai "XpiBa 
avXXcxBeiaai eis rAs rijs p4as Siadi^Krjs TTpaypuiTeias rderde' 
TOV pip OlKovfiepLov els rds llpd^eis tup ’AtootoXwv, ds 
rds ivTd Ka^oXtKas Xeyopipas itrtaroXdSf ds tAs Ilai^Xov 
irdtras" tov Si *ApiBa ds rijp *I<adppov ’Airo/cdXv^tv. 
The edition appeared under the same auspices as 
the slightly earlier (1529) edition of Chrysostom 
on the Epistles (see below, p. 505*) ; the patron, 
■who bore the expenses of both editor and printers, 
* He means, of course, Apollinaris of Laodicea. 


j was the illustrious Gian Matteo Giberti, bishop of 
Veron.a ; the scholar entrusted with the work was 
Bernardino Donato ; the type (and finer Greek 
type has never been product) was set up ‘ apud 
Stephanum et fratres Sabios.’ The whole con- 
tents of the volume were drawn from a single 
MS, presented to the bishop by John Laseaxis, 

‘ miro librarii artificio sumptiique descri])tum a|)- 
primeque vetustum * ;* for the Epistles this MS gave 
in tiie text a continuous exposition as though by 
a single author, in the margin the names of the 
authors from whom the text was drawn : but use 
was also made of other MSS of a dillerent class, 
ivhich gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attributed (quite rightly) to Oecumciiius, on 
the ground that his name appears in the margin 
attached to the final comment on the Colossian 
epistle : ix tov dPTiypdifiov pif cvpup xaXu/s tols irapa- 
ypatfids TOV pauapiov ^ludppov Trjs vpbs KoXocreraets 
€iri(rTo\7/s, avviypa^l/a airrds Situs TfSi'pdp-qv • idv oDv 
evpeO^ Ti ip abrats 1j kov4>op ij iTTiX-qxl/ipoPf Ilctu 6 
dpaytPuffKUP iphp dpai t6 tolovtop irraTo'pa.'f The 
editor concluded, on the strength of the one MS 
w^hich was known to him, that the main and anony- 
mous ]»ortion of the work is taken from Chrysostom, 
not indeed 'word for word, — for when that is done 
the name ‘John’ or ‘ Chrysostom’ appears like any 
other in the margin, — but with mucii abbreviation 
and omission ; that where Oecumenius takes an 
individual line he puts his own name in the 
margin, so tliat the reader may not be deceived 
as to the authority claimed tor it ; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose nanic« 
are likewise given in the margin, ami of whom 
Photius is far and away the most frequently cited. 
Theodoret — for the sign QeoSup. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsuestia— comes next, and 
after him Severian, Cyril of Alexandria, and Gen- 
nadius. But the important point to l>ear in mind 
is that the sum -total of the rest of the quota- 
tions bears only an infinitesimal pro])ortion to tlie 
bulk of the matter supplied by Chrysostom, 
Photius, and Oecumenius himself ; in the nine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal references outside these three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modified, though it is impossible to say how seri- 
ously, if we could estimate to what extent either 
Oecumenius in his original conijulation, or the 
scribes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
John Lascaris, fell short of exactitude in inserting 
or reproducing the marginal ascriptions of author- 
ship; for all such information as has accrued to 
us about Oecumenian MSS (see below, p. 488) 
points to the conclusion that the ‘anonymous’ 
jiortion of the printed text ought to suffer at least 
some reduction in favour of the rest. 

It should also be noted that the printed text of 
Oecumenius prefixes to the exegesis a good deal 
of ‘ Euthalian ’ matter : (i. ) Air]yri<ns irepi tov dyLov 
dirooT-oXov Jlai/Xov, EvOaXlov Siaxjpov irpoXoyos : (ii.) 
dvoSijpiai llai/Xou tov dTrocToXov : (iii.) pLaprvpiop 
Ilai^Xov TOV diTOCToXov ; (iv.) virSdea-is Trjs vpbs 

*Vupalovs eirtoToX^s, \inc, tuvttjp €iri(n iXXei] : ^v.) 
Ke<pdXaia ttjs irpbs ^Pupaiovs imcToXrjSy [inc, d ct’ay- 
yeXixij SiSaaKoXia] : (vi.) (rxbXioP irpip iiridrip^ffai 
IlaGXo)' . . . ; similar matter to Nos. iv.-vi. is 
given with the other Pauline epistles. See below, 
on Euthalius, pp. 526, 527. 

The edition of Donatus was repeated— without 
alteration of the Greek, so far as appears, but 
with the addition of the preface and Latin version 

* Perhaps identical with Paris tpr. 219 (-Medic. Reg. 1886), 
BflBC. xi., a oop3^ of Oecumenius-Arethas which certainly' at one 
time belonged to John Lascaris. 

1 t So, too, on Eph the nau»e Oecumenius is attaci\ed in the 
margin to the sentence ipet n xayii i^tptrit’ turt ykp ix.^pr,rtL rm 
I nv fAxxKpUu [SC. Chi^'sostom] of the text. 
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of Joannes Hentenins, A.D. 1545*— in the edition 
of F. Morel, Paris ‘suinptihns Cl. Sonnii,’ 1631; 
and the edition of Morel is incorporated in Migne^s 
Patrologia Grceca, vols. 118, 119. Thus we are still 
using Oecumenius on the authority of the MS of 
John Lascaris, modified, as Donatus’ preface tells 
us, by other (apparently non-Oecumenian) MSS. 

Who Oecumenius was — beyond the fatit that he 
is said to have been bishop of Tricca in Thessaly — 
we do not know ; as to nis date, if the editions 
were right in making him use Photius (on which, 
however, see below, p. 488), he must be later tlian 
the middle of the 9th: but, if once the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle remains to a much 
earlier period. See, further, p. 523. 

2. Next of the great compilers to Oecumenius, 
both in order of history and in order of publica- 
tion, comes Theophyluct, archbishop of Bulgaria 
c. 1075 A.D. His commentary on the Pauline 
epistles was first published at l^ndon in 1636 as a 
posthumous work of Dr. Auc^tine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who died at the end of 1634. From 
the preface, addressed by T. Baily to archbishop 
Laud, it appears that the commentaries were 
copied out from a * codex vetustus* of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxford MSS ; t at LindMirs death the edition 
was almost complete. The Greek text is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation, based on that of 
Philippus Montanus, Antwerp, 1564. 

As vol. ii. of a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophylact, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at Fenice in 1755; the Greex was 
simply repeated from the edition—* satis nitidam 
et accuratani,* as the new preface calls it — of 
Lindsell, some * manifest errors ’ only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editoi^s contribu- 
tion to the criticism of the text is, in fact, confined 
to the list on pp. 771-776 of readings from a Venice 
MS— presumably codex 32 of Zanetti’s catalogue, 
saec. xiv. — from which list, as he informs us with 
obvious satisfaction, he excluded everything (i.) 
that was manifestly wrong, (ii.) that injured either 
the style or the sense, (iii. ) that the London edition 
had already noted as read in the Oxford MSS. 
No wonder that, thoT:^h the variants were * satis 
multse,’ he succe^ed in reducing them * ad medi- 
ocrem numerum’! Yet he tells us enough to 
show that the difierences even among the MSS 
liitherto known are very considerable; the com- 
ments in one are now longer, now shorter, than in 
the rest ; while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the language varies so much 
that the result is practically * expositiones diversm.’ 
The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
lies in its two ind exes, Greek and Latin. The whole 
is reprinted in Migne, Patrol, Gr, vol. 124. 

According to Ehrhard (in Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der hyzantiniachen Litteratur^, 1897, p. 134), Theo- 
phylact shows a certain independence in the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, and in particular 
cites many more names of earlier Fathers than in 
liis commentaries on other books of the Bible — 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, pseudo- 
Dionysius ; but even here the majority of the ex- 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysostom 
IB of course still the chief stand-by of tlie com- 
mentary : in his case, Theophylact even takes into 

*HeDtenius also rendered into Latin tbe commentary of 
Euthpnius Zinbenus on the Gospels, 1644. 

t Tne Arundel MS was the present British Musecmi Arundeli- 
anus 684, saoc. xiv., and the two Oxford MSS were Barocci 146, 
SfBC. XV. (the Barocci MSS came in 1629X and MiscelJ. 20, seec. 
xiv. (this MS is in the 1620 catalogue, aro probably was given 
In 1604 by WinwoodX Lindseirs amMUVftis sn'fieus is confined 
to (L'i a considerable number of brief variants in the margin, to 
which the symbol is prefixed : (ii.) notice of a few 

more subetautial divergences in which the two Oxford MSS 
agree against the Arundel, pp. 1088-1041 


consideration the varias lectioncs of the Scripturt 
text {bci deni er sogar die abweic/ienden Lemrten 
des Schrifttextes berucksiehtigt), Ehrhard is an 
authority from whom, siieaking ordinarily, there is 
no appeal ; but tlie present writer Jias been unable 
to iiiid in cither of the e<litions the references to 
the Fathers by name of which Ehrhard speaks. 

8. The third of the great compilers, Euthymini 
ZigabenuB, author of the Panoplia Dogmatical 
was a younger conteni|M)rary of Theophyiact, and 
flourished under the emperor Alexius Uoiiinenus, 
c, 1100 A.D. C. F. Mattluci, the first editor of 
the original Greek of Euthymius’ commentary on 
the Gos]>els, had found at Munich a MS of Euthy- 
mius on Romans and 1 Corinthians. But it is a 
Greek scholar, Nicolas Kalogeros, late archbishop 
of I’atras, to wliom the publication of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles is due (Athens, 
1887, 2 vols.). Kalogeras’ preface, pp. 61-64, gives 
on interesting account of his searcli after a com- 
plete MS, which he found at last in MS gr. 6 
(Siec. xiv.) of the Casatensian Library at Rome. 
The title of the commentary runs, according to 
the MS : 'Epfirjtfela tQv ixtffToXQv rou /ueydXov dro- 
ot6\oi/ llai^Xot; ^iXox6p(os ipaviirOeTcraf fidXi<rTa fikv dxb 
rov ip dyiois xarpbs np.wp Twdwoi; tov 
"S^ wroaTofiov, frt db xal dxb dia^jptap dXXwp variptap, 
ffvpCicrcpeyKbpTos ripd xal rov ra&rrfp ipapiffafiipov roD 
Xiya^n^ov EbdvfjLlov juLOpaxov. Besides Chrysostom, the 
chief sources used are said to be Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen ; bat the citations are all made anony- 
mously.* The agreement with Theoi>liylact is 
often exact and verbal (Ehrhard in Krumbaclier, 
pp. 84, 134). The order of the Pauline epistles in 
the MS is Romans, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., Epli., Col., 
Philem., 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., Heb., 1 and 2 Tim., 
Titus. 

4* Nicetas of Berrae, deacon of St. Sophia and 
afterwards archbishop of Hernclea, was another 
younger contemwrary of Theophylact, and autlior 
of well-known Catenae upon some of t)ie Gospels 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. His claim to 
he regarded as autlior also of a Catena on the 
Pauline epistles rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florence MS, Lanr. ix. 10, sccc. xii.: 
'E^nyjjeis TOV naKapnardrov p-ifTpoToXlrov [Xnci^ra] 
'HpairXetof e/s tAs ixiaroXb.^ tov dyiov Ilai/Xoi; tov 
dxoaTvXovi the name is not even by the 

original scribe, though he was presumably the 
person meant. A specimen of this MS, extending 
over chapters 1-8 or 1 Corinthians, was published 
in vol. v. of Jo. Lamius’ Delieice eruditoruni 
(Florence, A.D. 1738). It contains passages labelled 
with the name of Oecumenius, and on comparison 
with the printed text of the latter it is plain that 
the relation between the two Cateme of * Oecu- 
menius’ and ‘Nicetas’ is exceedingly close — so 
close that it is obvious to conjecture that the title 
of the Florence MS is a mere scribe’s figment, and 
that the MS itself simply represents one of the 
numerous subdivisions of the * Oeenmenian ’ tradi- 
tion. Still, the texts do not run quite on all fours 
with one another : as a rule, Lamius’ text is only 
an abbreviated and corrupted form of the printed 
Oecumenius, but every now and then comes a 
section which is peculiar to the * Nicetas ’ text ; 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Oecumenius, it is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS may not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oeenmenian Catena, f 

* Except in the commentary on the Catholic epiatles, voL U. 
pp. 478-664, which, however, is probably not by Euthymius. 

t Dr. J. Sickenl^rger, * IMe Lukaskatene des Niketas von 
Heraklea’ (Texts und untenuehungen, N.F. viL 4, a.d. 1902X 
p. 21, complicates the question still further by calling attention 
to the somewhat parallel title of a Paris Catena (MS. gr. 228, 
BSC. xiii. fol. 12) : r£i> ifi/utipuiv rtS (se. 

Theophylact] de h tif riu ii' trimAAf r$v kyUv «tr«rr«U« 

lliti^ct; ipm,ptrQCtrit wmpd r«y But at pres- 
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5. Besides the three compilers, Oecumenius, Th^- 
phylact, and Euthviniiis, we have also in print 
the Catena on the Pauline epistles which Dr. A. 
Cramer, principal of New Inn Hall, published at 
Oxford between 1841 and 1844 ; it must, however, 
be remembered that Cramer’s Catena, unlike the 
books hitherto mentioned, is not homogeneous, but 
is drawn from diti'erent MS sources for the different 
epistles. The volume on Romans, published last 
of all the epistles in 1844, is sufhciently described 
below in connexion with the list of Karo and Lietz- 
mann {d and e, p. 488'’), with Origen (p. 492), and 
with Dionysius of Alexandria (p. 497*). The vol- 
ume on 1 and 2 Corinthians (A.D. 1841) is itself not 
uniform ; the Catena on the First Epistle, drawn 
from MS Paris gr. 227, smc. xvL, is of high value, 
and contains, for instance, over 80 references to 
Origen (see again, for this MS, Karo and Lietz- 
mann, e, p. 488'*) ; while that on the Second, of 
which Paris gr. 223, saec. xi., was tlie source, does 
not difier ividely from Oecumenius ; two Bodleian 
MSS, Auct. T. i. 7, saec. xL, and Roe 16, saic. x., 
supplied some material (collected at the end of 
the volume) for the correction of the Oecumenian 
printed text.* The third volume (A.D. 1842) and 
the greater part of the fourth (A.D. 1843) consist 
of a Catena on the epistles from Galatians to 
Hebrews inclusive, taken from Paris coislin gr. 
204, sa^c. X. ; ivhile the remainder of vol. iv. is 
made up of a second Catena (Nicetas’) on Hebrews, 
from Paris gr. 238, saec. xiii. Portions of these 
Catenae are, at least in their present and printed 
form, anonymous ; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colophon appended to them, indicat- 
ing in a general way their sources — Chrysostom, 
Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below on 
SSeverian, p. 507'’) ; but, on the whole, Cramer’s 
volumes present a marked contrast to the other 
printed texts above enumerated in the vastly 
larger number of cases where the Patristic au- 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient 
indexes to each volume make it fairly easy to derive 
such a general conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. The names are arranged in the 
order in wliich they are dealt with in tliis article, 
that is to say, m rough chronological order. 
Chrysostom occurs everywhere (except, strange to 
say, in the first of the two Cateniv on Romans), 
and is therefore not named. Authors named only 
once or twice are omitted. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is left out of account: — 

Origen: quoted frequently on Kom., 1 Cor., 
Epiiesians. 

Eusebius of Emesa : occasionally on Galatians. 

Apollinaris : occasionally on KoHians. 

Diodore : occasionally on Romans. 

Severian : occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on 1 Cor.) except 2 Co- 
rinthians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: on all the Epistles 
except 2 Cor., most frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Isidore : occasionally on Romans. 

Cyril of Alexandria : frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Theodoret : very frequently on Rom., frequently 
on 1 Cor., occasionally on 2 Corintliians. 

Gennadius : frequently on Romans. 

Theodore the Monk : occasionally on Romans. 

Oecumenius : occasionally in the 2nd Catena on 
Rom., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Galatians. 

Fhotius: occasionally on Rom., frequently on 
1 Corinthians. 

snt there seems nothing to show that the Florence Catena and i 
the Paris Catena are the same thing : dependence on Theophy- i 
laot is not suggested by Lamius* text of the Florence M8. 

* Similar notes Irmn the same MBS are appended also to 
v6LliL(GaL-2Thee8.> 


6* About the same period that Cramer was 
working at the Catena; in the libraries of Oxford 
and Paris, cardinal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Catenae at the Vatican one of the most 
roductivo forms of his marvellous literary fecun- 
ity ; but, whereas Cramer published his Catenae 
they stood, Mai selected from his sources and 
separated whatever belonged to now one, now 
another, of the ancient writers whose remains he 
was rescuing from oblivion. The Scriptorum 
Veterum Nova CoUectio (10 vols. 1825-1838) con- 
tains nothing, beyond minute fragments, of any 
Greek exegesis on 8t. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentaries of Victorinus Afer 
(vol. iii.) and the prologue to those of Claudius 
of Turin (vol. vii.). The SpicUegium Roinnnum 
(10 vols., 1829-1844) contains, of Latin material, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the * canons ’ 
of Priscillian on St. Paul, both in vol. ix. ; and in 
vol. iv. pp. 499-573 the Catena remains of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the Romans, from MS Vat. gr. 
762.* Lastly, the Nava Patrum Bibliothsca (7 
vols., 1844-18M; the 8th volume is Mai’s, but 
was published after his death by Cozza-Luzi, 1871 ; 
the 9th volume is Cozza-Luzi’s own) contains, 
besides fragments — (a) in vol. iii. part 1, pp. 1-127, 
extracts from Cyril of Alexandria on Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, from a Vatican MS,t and 
on Hebrews from a Milan MS, Amb. E. 63 inf. ; 
(6) in vol. iv. part 3, pp. 114-146, extracts from 
Didymus on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
MS ; (c) in vol. vii. part 1, pp. 407, 408, a few 
quotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co- 
rinthians, a^ain from the same MS, Vat. gr. 762. 
Mai’s material for 2 Corinthians was a welcome 
aildition to our Knowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had foimd no Catena that 
was not nearly related to the printed Oecumenius ; 
on the other hand, most of his work on Rom. and 

1 Cor. is anticipate (though probably with a less 
nure form of text) in the Cateme which Cramer 
had published just before him. 

It will not need pointing out to the reader who 
has followed the above account of the printed 
Catense, that many questions suggest themselves 
to whicli only a fuller examination of the still un- 
published MS matL>rial can supply the answer. 
We have at the end of the 11th cent, two com- 
pilers, Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
whose works on the Epistles are in print ; but these 
works are, unless reinforced by other sources, use- 
less for our purpose, since they systematically 
avoid naming the writers whose comments they 
incorporate. We have at an earlier elate — but 
how much earlier is one of the questions that 
demand solution — one other compiler whose person 
is known, Oecumenius; and he adopts an inter- 
mediate method between the Catena* and the com- 
pilers, since he sometimes gives his authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood that 
the vastly preponderant portion of his work, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi- 
ated from Chrysostom. But behind the compilers, 
as Cramer and Mai sutHciently show us, lies an 
older and more valuable group of Avritings, to which 
the name Catena properly lielongs : these consist 
properly of named quotations, aud the catenist’s 
Avork is confined to the choice of his authorities and 
the selection of passages from them. The limited 
range of names in some of these Catenae suggests a 
very early date, and the beginnings of the system 
may be sought at Antioch even as far back as 
the middle of the 5th century. In particular, 
* The number of the MS is not given ad foe., but in Naca 
Patrum Bibliotheca, vii. 407. 

t Hie description of Mai (p. vii) is * oodez Vatioanus voids 
pretiosus, steculi ferme xiL* : it is, in fact, the same MS from 
which he drew his Theodore on Romans and his Didymus <» 

2 Corinthians, Vatic, gr. 782, which is now attributed to snc. x. 
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the inclusion in the Catense of material from 
authors such as Origen and Apollinaris, Diodore 
and the two Theodores (of Heraclea and of Mo[>- 
suestia), remarkable as it is under any circum> 
stances, would be tenfold more dilhcult to account 
for if it had originated after the middle of the 6th 
century. In days when Greek Churchmen, though 
they fought stoutly enough for dogmatic truth, 
had not yet enclosed themselves within the narrow 
ramparts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria could lay down the rule {Epistola ad 
Eiilogium presbyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretics are heretical : oit vdvra baa \iyovaiv oi 
alperiKoi ipc&yciv xal vapaiTetaOai xs^li voXXd ybp 6fio~ 
\oyovaiv Cov koX iifieis ofioXoyovfiep, Whether or no 
they definitely slieltered themselves under the au- 
thority of St. Cyril’s dictum^ it was in this spirit 
that the first catenists went to work; the pre- 
cedent must have been set in the relatively un- 
trammelled freedom of the days before Justinian ; 
and all through the Byzantine middle age an occa- 
sional scribe found himself (doubtles.s much to his 
surprise) reproducing on equal terms, in this one 
form of literature, the words of those ancient 
'writers whom he most approved and of those whom 
he most reprobated. 

The Catenae, then, have a special and unique 
value as preserving, however imj^erfectly, no small 
mass of the work of authors on whose writings, as 
a w hole, a ban was set by later generations ; and 
the study of Catense is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to intelligent acquaintance with the 
development of Patristic exegesis. Unfortunately, 
even the few texts that are printed, such as Oecu- 
menius and Cramer, fall far below the standard 
required in a modern edition. It w’ould have 
seemed, therefore, in any case, essential to supple- 
ment this introductory section W attempting to 
give some idea of the Catenae M!SS contained in 
the libraries of £ur(me, especially of such as are 
earlier than the end of the 11th cent.; and this task 
is greatly facilitated since the appearance in 1902 
of a wort now’ to l»e described, wdiich constitutes 
a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

7. In the NachricMen von der Jconigl, Gesell- 
snhaft der Wissen^chaften zu Gbttvn^en for 1902 
(phUologisch-historische Klasse, Heft i. pp. 1-66, iii. 
pp. 299-350, V. pp. 559-620), G. Karo and J. Lietz- 
mann * publish^ a classified list of Greek Catena 
MSS on both Old and New Testaments. Although 
in the total mass the Pauline epistles hold but a 
subordinate position, occupying only 13 pages (pp. 
597-610) against 46, for instance, for the Psalms 
and 33 for the Gospels, yet eight different forms of 
Catenae on them — besides that of Nicetas on the 
Hebrews — are distinguished and separately de- 
scribed ; a summary account of all matter hitherto 
printed is prefixed, of which occasional use heus 
already been made in the preceding portion of this 
article. Under each of the eiglit Catenaj some 
one passage is selected, — ^for the six w hich contain 
Homans the passage is Ho 7®“^-, — and the incipit 
and explicit are given of every comment on the 
passage or on any part of it : in this way additional 
Mss could without difficulty be assigned their 
proper place in the classification. The reasons for 
the order in which Karo and Lietzniann arrange 
their eight Catense are not easy to see, and a 
different order w’ill here be adopted, a reference 
to the corresponding pla<;e in their account being 
given at the end of each section. 

(a) A very large majority of the MSS described, 
87 out of 49, give the Catena of Oecumenius ; but 

* Lietzmann had already, in 1897, published a pamphlet, 
Catenen: MitteUwigen uoiBr ihre Geaehichte und hand^rift- 
IteXs Ueberlie/ening (Freiburg i. B. : 85 pp.), which, however, 
contains no special material for the Epistles. 


a new* test is supplied for grouping Oecumenian 
MSS, according as they do or do not contain cita- 
tions from Photius. Thus for Bo 7“^* the extreme 
in one direction is represented by three MSS 
which give four passages from Photius by name i 
tw’o or three others give the Photius passages, but 
without name and with minor transpositions ; and 
one gives them in the margin only. All the rest, 
though they diH'er among themselves by omissions 
and transpositions, agree in containing no Photius ; 
and ten of them agree further in giving the same 
12 sciiolia on these verses in the same order. It 
w’ould seem, therefore, to be certain tliat the 
Photius element is alien to the original Oecu- 
menius, and that MSS in wiiicli the Photius 
element is present, w hether with or without naiue, 
can be set aside as representing a later recension 
— a recension, however, already current in the 
10th cent., to wliicIi two of its MSS belong. 
Among the ‘ Photius ’ XISS that group is, no doubt, 
the more ancient which gives the Photius pas- 
sages under their author's name, since names are 
much more likely to have been omitted by the 
progressive carelessness of scribes than inserted 
by the accurate research of scholars. Trie«l by 
these tests, the printed Oecumenius comes out but 
badly ; the four I hotius passages are all present, 
but only one of them by name, and none of them 
in quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, the amount of agreement in detail 
between several of the earliest of the non-Photiaii 
MSS appears to be so considerable that a revised 
edition of Oecumenius, based on these alone, ought 
not to involve excessive labour in comparison with 
the advantage to be expected from it. [Karo- 
Lietzmann, vi. i)p. 6U4-609 : see below’, p. 523 J. 

(5) Of non-Oecunienian Catenue only one covers 
the W’hole of St. Paul, and that one is represented 
only by a single MS, Paris gr. 216, smc. x. ; the 
scholia appear to be very brief, and to represent 
the siiine relatively late stage of the Catena tra- 
dition as Oecumenius, in not attaching to every 
citation the author’s name. Ni>thing of this 
Catena is aayet published. [K. L. ix. pp. 610, .595]. 

The remaining Cateme are all partial ; anil it 
may be convenient to mention first those which are 
in print. Two of them, w’ith portions of a third, 
are contained in Cramer; Mai published from a 
completer MS furtlier extracts of the third ; the 
other three are still unprinted. 

(c) Cramer’s Catena for Galatians- Hebrews is 
drawn from a unique MS, Paris coislin 2 )4, 
ssec. X. It is noteworthy on the one hand for the 
number of epistles w'hich it covers, and on the 
other for its entire immunity from later accretions ; 
it is almost, if not quite, the only Catena in which 
the name of Oecumenius does not occur. [K. L. iv. 
p. 602 : see further below’, p. 521*’]. 

(d) Cramer’s second Catena on Homans (7’^- 
eiid) is drawn from Munich gr. 412, sscc. xiii. ; 
and as this MS (apart from two late copies of 
itself) is again the only know'n representative of its 
Catena, we have no means as yet of supplement- 
ing Cramer’s edition. [K. L. ii. p. 601]. 

(6) Cramer’s other Catena on Homans (chapters 
1-8) is derived from a late Bodleian MS, Auct. E. 
ii. Inexact statements have been made about 
this MS (see further in the fourth section of this 
article, p. 522“), but it is at any rate now clear that 
both this MS and the Paiis MS gr. 227, w hich 
supplied Cramer’s Catena on I Corinthians, are 
descendants* of the Vatican MS gr. 762, scec. x., 
from which Mai extracted citations of Didymus, 
Theodore, and Cyril'; and whereas the copies only 
contain Ho 1-8 and 1 Cor. respectively, the original 

* The Paris Corinthians MS appears to be simply a transcript, 
the Bodleian Romans MS to be to some extent an abbre^ iai ion, 
of the corresponding parts of the Vatican MS. 
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covers the whole of the three epistles, Romans, 

1 Corinthians, and 2 Corinthians. No known 
Catena lias so wide a ran^^e of early sources ; 
but side by side with primitive elements occurs 
the name of Photius. [K. L. i. pp. 698-601]. 

(/) How far the unpublished Catena on 1 and 

2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians, contained 
in Vatic, gr. 692, sajc. xii., is independent of 
those already described, it is not easy to say: 
among the names frequently quoted is that of 
Gecumenius, but we find also Origen, Theodore, 
Cyril, Severiis (i.e. Severian?), and on 2 Cor. 
D^(dymus ?). [K. L. iii. p. 6ul : see lielow, p. 525?^]. 

iff) The jipparently imperfect Catena of a Vienna 
MS (gi*. 166 [46], sa»c. xiii.) on Ko P-1 Co 1^^ 
cites no fewer than 24 authors ; but a considerable 
proportion of tliese are comparatively late — Ana- 
stasiiis, .lohii CJiiiiax, John of Damascus, Maximus, 
Oecumeiiius, Photius, Synieon Logothetes. A dis- 
tinguisliing feature of this collection is that it 
discriminates to some extent between the sources 
of its information. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Genn.adiiis are cited ix roO (J0ous, ‘ from tlie text,’ 

i.e. direct from their respective commentaries; 
while among those cited as <rxo' or ex roG (rxo\ i.e. 
from Catena', are Origen, Acacius, Severian, 
Theodore, Oecumeniiis, Euthalius, Photius. One 
source was presumably the Photian recension of 
Occumenius ; but it would seem that another and 
much more ancient Catena must also have been 
employed. [K. Jj. vii. p. 609]. 

(//) The last Catena is one on Romans and 1 Co- 
rinthians in Vatic, gr. 1270, saec. xii. It appears 
to bear some relation to Oecumeiiius, but to con- 
tain less matter, and, ajiparcntly, to name its 
authorities — John (Chrysostom), Severian, Theo- 
doret — more frequently. Perhaps it will be found 
valuable for identifj'ing new matter from Severian 
on these two ejdstles. [K. L. viii. p. 610]. 

best attention should be unduly distracted from 
the main jmi jiose of this article, further details 
about some of t he more important MSS of Karo and 
Lietzniann's lists, as well as some notice of one or 
two which do not appear there at all, are relegated 
to a later point (p. 521). These preliminary pages 
are meant only to serve for introduction to the 
catalogue of commentators which follows, and for 
the better understanding of the process by which 
their works, or what remains of them, have to be 
rescued and reconstructed. 

iii. Patristic commentators on St. Paul.— 

1. Marcion. — Whether theAfititAeses of Marcion, 
which certainly contained what amounted to some 
sort of tlieological commentary on his Gospel, con- 
tained alsosimilar expositions of his * Apostolicon,’* 
is uncertain, though perhaps probable. We have 
no su(‘h definite statement for the Epistles as 
Tertullian has given in regard to the Gospel : t the 
evidence in the affirmative consists primarily of 
references in Jerome’s commentaries on the Gala- 
tians and Ephesians — taken, no doubt, from 
Origen’s books on the same ^istles — which seem 
to ^int in this direction. Thus (a) on Gal 3^* 
(Vallarsi, vii. 434) : * Christus nos red-emit dc male- 
dicto Icgisy foetus pro nobis maledictumi subrepit 
in hoc loco Marcion, de potestate creatoris, quern 
sanguinarium crudelem mfamat et vindicem \v,L 
iudicem], asserens nos redemptos esse per Christum, 
qui alterius boni dei filius sit.’ — (J) On Gal 6® 
(p. 523): ^Communicet autem is qui cntechizatur 
verbvm ei qui se catechizat in omnibus bonis; 
Marcion hunc locum ita interpretatus est ut 
putaret fideles et catechumenos siiiiul orare de^re, 
et magistrum communicare in oratione discipulis, 

* his revised text of ten epistles of St. Paul, excluding 
the Pastoral epistles. 

t Tert. odE. Marrwneui. iv. 1. 


illo yel maxime elatus quod sequatur in omnibus 
bonis . . cetera qme sequuntur cum eius expositione 
non congruunt.* — (c) On Eph (p. 659) : * Propter 

hoc rdinquet homo patrem et matremy et erunt duo 
in came una : sacramentum hoc magnum est, ego 
autem dico in Christo et in Ecclesia . . . interro- 
gemus Marcionem qua consequentia locum istum, 
qui de Veteri usurpatus est Instrumento, in Chris- 
tum et in Ecclesiam interpretari queat, cum iuxta 
ilium scriptura vetus omnino non pertineat ad 
Christum.^ Of Marcion’s exegesis we can at any 
rate say that, unlike the interpretations of the 
Valentinian school, it was not allegorist, or rather 
that it was diametrically opposed to allegory ; but 
the main interest with wmeh he wrote was, no 
doubt, theological rather than directly exegetical. 

2. A coininentator on St. Paul is pernaps referred 

to by Origen on Eph 1^* (Cramer’s Catena in Eph 
p. 119; Journal of Theological Studies, iii. 242), 
where, commenting on the grammatically super- 
fluous rejjetition of ^ ^ {iv Xpeor^ iv , , iv y), 
he explains its presence by the * saying of one of 
those who were before us, that, from his ^eat love 
to Jesus, Paul continually, and as it might seem 
redundantly, makes mention of Him * ; IKeye d-fi rty 
tCov rrp6 rjfiQv dir6 rrjs xcpl rbv ’Ii/crow dydmjs 

rbv llaDXoi' avvexiarara aOroD fiEfivTjadai xal uxrwepei 
irapeXxovTus. The reference is, no doubt, not neces- 
sarily to technicjil exposition ; yet the words most 
naturally suggest a homilist or commentator who 
w'as examining the details of the Apostle's style, 
and attention is therefore called to them in this 
place. It is tempting to identify this * prede- 
cessor’ with PantsenuB. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome {dc Jllustribusy 36), that many 

commentaries by Pantamus were extant wlieu he 
wrote, is possilJly nothin‘s but an amplification 
of the vaguer words of Eusebius, HE v. 10, 5ta 
crvyypififAdTuiv rods rCbv ffeitav boy/Martov drjaavpoOs 
{fwop.vrjfjLaTii'bpevos. Still, Eusebius himself seems 
to imply that Panta*nus did write commentaries 
(though he says nothing about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have bteii 
accessible to Origen; but wliether they included 
expositions of St. Paul, there is nothing to show.* 

3, Heraclitus.— Eusebius in his Hist. Eccl. (v. 27), 
just after he has brought matters down to the 
death of the emperor Commodus and the suc- 
cession of Pertinax (A.D. 192-193), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonging to about 
that time, which he had himself read, the writings 

I of Heraclitus on ‘ the Apostle ’ (rd 'UpaxXciTov ets 
rbv'AirotrToXov), Nothing is known of these com- 
I mentaries or of their author ; possibly he may 
! be identical with the exiiositor alluded to by 
Origen. Nor have we any means of knowing 
whether Eusebius’ dating was based on adequate 
gi'ounds. 

4: Alexander ‘the ancient heretic.’— Among 
the works on the Epistle to the Galatians which 
Jerome had consulted before he wrote his own 
commentary (see p. 484‘’, above) was one by 
Alexander, ‘ vetereni hieretieum.’ Apparently, the 
only known Alexander with whom we could 
ideiitifv the commentator is the Valentinian whom 
Tertullian combats in his de came Christi (after 
A.D. 20U), 16, 17. But there is nothing in Ter- 
tullian's words that suggests any connexion of 
his Alexander with St. Paul, and the name was 
one of the commonest. At the same time, just as 
the Valentinian Heracleon was the earliest com- 
mentator on St. John, the Valentinian Alexander 
may have been one of the first commentators on 
St. Paul. 

* A Still more probable source is perhaps the Hypotypose* 
of Clement of Alexandria, which ought to have lieen mention^ 
in the text at this place; the missing section will bt tound 
below, p. 520. 
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8. Origen* — The most important and most prolific 
of early exegetes of St. Paul was Origen, although 
even he did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Pauline epistles as a wnole ; it was not, as has 
been said (p. 484'*), till a century later that any com- 
plete commentaiy on ‘ the Apostle ’ was published. 
The list of his works preserved to us in Jerome’s 
i^. xxxiii. ad Paulam (see Harnack-Preuschen,* 
Geschichte der altchristlichcn Litteratur, i. 334 ; 
E. Klostermann save an improved text in 
zungsherichte der h\ preuss, Aicademie der Wisscn- 
scha/terif 1897, p. 855) shows that the bulk of his 
exegetical writings on St. Paul must have exceeded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Patristic 
period : the following coiiiiiientaries and homilies 
are there enumerated: — 

Romans : commentary in 15 liooks. 

2 Corinthians : 11 homilies. 

Galatians : commentaiy’ in 15 books ; 7 homilies. 

Ephesians : commentaiy^’ in 3 books. 

Philippians : commentary in 1 book. 

Colossians : commentary in 2 books. 

1 Thessalonians : commentary in 3 books ; 2 
homilies, t 

2 Thessalonians : commentary in 1 book [not in 
l^reuschen’s text]. 

Titus : commentaiy in 1 book ; 1 homily. 

Philemon : commentaiy in 1 book. 

Hebrews : 18 homilies. 

The only epistles left unrepresented in this cata- 
logue are 1 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Timothy ; yet, 
strangely enough, Jerome himself with regard to 
1 Connthians l^ars witness, as we have seen, to 
the fact that Origen was among those who * latis- 
siine hanc epistmam interpretati sunt.’ And the 
list is altogether silent as to the third departmeni 
of Origen’s exegetical labours on the Bible, tha^ 
of scholia or * notes,’ though reference will be 
found below to these in connexion with Rom., 
1 Cor., and Galatians. The explanation of the 
discrepancy appears to be that the list in Jerome, 
Ep, xxxiii., IS simply transcribed from the list 
given by Eusebius in his Life of Pamphilus, and 
therefore represents the collection as known to 
Eusebius. Jerome himself, while he knew books 
of Ori^en’s that were not in the list, may very 
probably not have known many books that were 
in it. But the range of knowledge of either Euse- 
bius or Jerome, partial and mutually exclusive 
though it be, contrasts painfully with the scattered 
debris which are all that time and theological ani- 
mosity have spared to us of the vast labours which 
the father of Christian exegesis devoted to St. 
Paul. Much of his matter, indeed, remains acces- 
sible to us in the pages of later expositors, par- 
ticularly of St. Jerome; but the direct tradition 
of his work, apart from fragments, is practically 
limited to a Latin version of the commentary on 
Romans, and to Catenm notes on Romans, 1* Co- 
rinthians, and Ephesians. 

Of the chronology of Origen’s writings on St. 
Paul there is not much to be said. The Stromateis, 
of which the third book appears to have contained 
notes on Romans, the fourth on 1 Corinthians, and 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. 492-493), 
were written at Alexandria, ue, before 231, under 
the en^ror Alexander Sevenis, i,e. after 222 
(Eus. £[E vi. 24). The commentary on Romans is 
mentioned in that on St. Matthew, and the com- 
mentary on 1 Thessalonians in the contra CelsM,m 
(see below, pp. 490**, 496*) : the commentary on St. 
Matthew and the contra Celsum were, however, 
almost Origen’s latest works, so that in neither 
case does the information carry us very far. On 

Mt may be stated here once for all that the section on 
On^ is due to Dr. Preuschen. 

t^e 2 homilies may possibly belong to the Second Epistle ; 
the list only says * in epistolam ad Theraalonicenses.’ 


the otiier hand, the homilies on 1 Corinthians had 
been written before tlie homilies on St. Luke 
(p. 492*’, below), and these latter are placed inime- 
cfiately after tlie departure of Origen from Alex- 
andria. But it may be taken as probable that 
nearly’’ all of his formal exegesis of the Epistlea 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Cmsarean period of his life, A.D. 231- 
250. 

The best account of the various editions of 
Origen’s works is that given in bishop Westcott’s 
article in the Dictionnr}f of Christian- Biography, 
iv. 140-142. No single Greek treatise was printed 
before the 17tli cent. ; of the Latin works of 
Origen collected editions appeared in 1512 (Jac^ques 
Merlin, Paris, 4 vols. ; reprinted at Venice in 1516, 
at Paris in 1519, 1522, 1530) and 1536 (Erasmus, 
Basle, 2 vols. ; reprinted with some additions in 
1571). The lirst collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranelies, GHgenis in sa^as scripturas emn- 
mentarift qncBCtnnque grtece reperiri potuerunt, 
2 vols., Rouen, 1668 (reprinted at Pans 1679, at 
Cologne 1685) : neither Latin works nor Catena 
fragments were included. Latin and Greek were 
first brought together in the great Benedictine 
edition of de la Rue, Origenis opera omnia ques 
gratce vel latine tantum extant et cins nomine 
circumferuiitur, 4 vols., Paris, 1733-1759 ; the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de la Rue 
after the death of his uncle, Charles de la Rue, is 
that which specially concenis us : from this edition 
all quotations in this article are taken. Migne, 
Patrol. Gr., vols. 11-17 (Pauline epistles in vol. 14, 
cc. 837-1310), is a reprint, with a few additions, 
of de la Rue. Lommatzsch, 25 vols. (epistles in 
vols. 5-7), Berlin, 1831-1848, haa the merit of 
handy size. The new Berlin edition of Origen 
has as yet only published St. John of all the NT 
commentaries. Editions of separate portions will 
be noticed under the epistle to which they belong. 

(i.) Romans. 

The commentary* in 15 books (Cossiodoms, 
Inst. Div. Lilt. 8, has ‘viginti’; but xx easily 
grows out of xv) is mainly known to us througn 
tlie Latin version which Kutinus of Aquileia 
towards the end of his life made at the request 
of his ‘ brother,’ the deacon Heraclius— after liis 
translation of Origen in Gen., in Exod., in Levit., 
in Jos., in Jnd., in Ps. xxxvi., xxxvii., xxxviii., 
but before his translation of the Clementine Recog- 
nitions and of Origen in Num. (see his ‘ peroratio 
in explanationein Origenis super ep. Pauli ad 
Rom.,’ de la Rue, iv. 688) ; probably, therefore, 
about A.D. 405. The * preface’ and the * perora- 
tion’ to this version raise important questions 
both about the state of the text of Origen’s 
writings at the end of the 4th cent., and about 
the methods adopted by Rufinus in editing his 
exemplar for Latin readers. 

(a) The incompleteness of the Greek text ; * Super 
omnes autem difficult ates est quod interpolati 
sunt ipsi libri ; desun t enim fere apud omnium 
bihliotliecas (incertiim sane quo casu) aliquanta 
ex ipso corpore yoluniina, et hajc adimiilere atque 
in latino opere integram consequentiam dare non 
est mei ingenii sed . . . muneris fortasse divini’ 
{Prof, in explanationem, etc., iv. 458). Preuschen 
in Hamack, Altchr, Litteratur i. 373, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in- 
terpolation ; and if that were so, we should have to 
compare Rufinus’ earlier treatise, de adulteratione 
libromm Origenis (A.D. 397 : de la Rue, iv., Ap- 
pendix, p. 48), where, on the strength of parallel 

* The commentary on Romans was written before that on St 
Matthew ; cl. tom. xviL in Matt. | 82 j;de la Rue, UL 821), 
referring to Ro 7^ : tUf/nrtu rXiiim ... 2 xymifuitij t* 
f TV! Tfiie 'PMAMtiAvc iv nif tit 
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cases in the writings of other Fathers, and of 
a complaint by Ongen himself in a particular 
instance, he maintained the theoiy of a whole- 
sale falsification of the Origen literature by heretics. 
Jerome liad no difficulty in proving Muf, ii. 
19) that the generalization was quite unreasonable. 
As a matter of fact, the Apollinarians are the 
only heretics against whom the charge of deliberate 
ana systematic falsification of documents can be 
sustained, and they would certainly not have 
selected Origen for tlieir authority ; moreover, 
even if Origen’s dogmatic writings had lieen 
inani]>ulated, there is not the least reason to 
think that his exegesis would have been exposed 
to similar treatment. But, in truth, Rufinus, as 
the connecting particle enim shows, is not making 
two statements, but one : irUerpolare is ‘ to alter, 

‘ to corrupt,’ not necessarily by interpolation : in 
this case the * interpolation^ consists sinijily in the 
inn*?i fection of the booksellers’ copies, and linfinus 
hiiiiself appears to realize that that may have been 
merely accidental. The fact itself is interesting 
enough, and agrees curiously well witli the evi- 
dent e of the Athos MS (Laura, 184, B. 64) of the 
Epistles, which von der Goltz * has shown to con- 
tain not only a genuine Origen text of St. Paul, but 
some imjriortant Origen marginalia^ among them 
the starting-points of the separate tu/mw of the 
commentary on Romans : for it is noted that tomes 
11 and 14 were not extant (od ^^perai). But as the 
Latin version gives a continuous commentary ex- 
tending over the whole epistle — although arranged 
in 10 books in place of the original lot — we are 
bound to sup{K)8e that Rufinus had succeeded in 
securing a completer copy, so that the * interpola- 
tion ’ has hardly affected the form in which the 
commentary has reached us. 

(6) But, even if Rufinus possessed a complete 
Greek text, his own words reveal that he did not 
produce, or aim at producing, a complete Latin 
translation. Heraclius had ^gged him, he says, 
‘ ut onine hoc xv voluminum corpus, qu(^ grajcus 
sermo ad quadraginta fere aut eo amplius millia 
versuum produxit, abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatia coarctem,’ And if the figures are 
correct, it would seem to follow that this process 
of abbreviation was faithfully carried through ; 
for whereas a translation ordinarily covers some- 
w'hnt more space than its original, the translation 
of Rufinus occupies only 230 pages or a^ut 25,000 
half-lines (there being two columns to the page), 
Avhile the 40,000 * verses ’ of Origen, at the normal 
rate of 16 syllables to the verse, would come to 
fully half as much again. The few iiassages pre- 
Ber\^*d in the origin^ Greek (see Ihj1o>v) offer, of 
course, an obvious means of testing in individual 
instances the relation of the version to its ex- 
emplar. 

Rufinus’ translation of the commentary on the 
Romans was (as the list of extant MSS in Preuschen- 
Harnack, p. 400, amply demonstrates) ])y far the 
l»est known specimen in the West of Origen’swork 
on the New Testament. While the East was 
piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers- 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Nestorians, the West, as 
represented in the Gelasian decree de libris 

* * Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten besw. sechsten Jahr- 
hundertB, herauage^eben noch einem Kodex des Athosklosters 
Lawra, von E. von der Goltz’ {TexU und UfUersuchungen, 
Neue Folge, ii. 4, Leipzi{f, 1890). 8ee further below, p. 401 b. 

f The contents of the 8ei)arate books of the TahVi are as 
follows Book i.e=Ro li-2i; ii. s= 22-34 ; ; iv.«i4l-6ii : 

V. = 612-6U ; VI. =*612-813 ; VII. =814-933 ; VUI. = IQl-llW ; ix. = 
121-1413; x.«14itt-lC27. The tomes of the original Greek, as 
recovered by von der Goltz from the Athos MS, b^n as fol- 
low's : tom. a' 11 ; torn. /S' is ; tom. y l2b ; tom. y fei2 ; tom, i' 88 ; 
tom. r 41 ; tom. % 68; tom. 6n ; tom. y 6i« ; tom. / 89 : tom. 

(is 0 v ^iptrau) 91 ; toiu. tfi' is not marked ; tom. ty Ili3 ; 
tom. i)' (Se 00 ^iptTKi) 1218 ; tom. ii' 1419. 


ren'pienilL^, approved of all sucli works of his as 
‘the blessed Jerome d(»es not repudiate,* content- 
ing itself with the rejection of ‘ the rest and their 
author.’ 1’hus, to render unassailable Rufinus’ 
translation of Origen on the Romans, nutliing 
more was necessary than to make the substitution 
of the name ‘ Jerome ’ for the name ‘ Rufinus’ in 
title, preface, and peroration ; and this is what 
actually happened m the later MSS, and in the 
earlier editions before Erasmus.* The earliest 
extant MS of any imrt of the translation is a 
Lyons MS, cod. 483 (413) ; it contains, roughly 
speaking, the first five books (but without the 
beginning of Book i., and therefore without the 
translator’s prologue and name), and is one of the 
oldest known specimens of the so-caUed semi- 
uncial writing — Delisle calls it Cth cent., but, 
in view of its habitual use of ‘ dom ’ for every case 
of dominus, and of the declension Ms,’ ‘ m,’ Min,’ 
for lesuA, the present writer would prefer to call 
it 5th, so that it is perhaps the most ancient 
monument of Patristic exegesis that has come 
down to our times. Next in age would come a 
fragment (ascribed to about 700 A.D. ) in a Monte 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the first 64 pages 
contain our commentary, as far as 2^®, imJudiiig 
the prologue and name of Rufinus. t 

Of the two fragments from Origen s commentary 
on the Romans, preserved in Rufinus' version of 
Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv.. 
Appendix, pp. 25, 33), the second does not appear 
at all in Rufinus’ version of the commentary itself 
(cf. de la Rue, iv. 466) ; the first appears only in 
an abbreviated and independent form (iv. 465). 

The following authorities liave preserved pas- 
sages from, or references to, the original Greek of 
the commentary on Romans. 

a. The PhUocalia of Basil and Gregory (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893) contains two pas- 
sages : ch. XXV. 6ri 6 ck 7rpoyvu)(r€m 6.<f>opuTp.6i olfK 
dvaipei t6 ai>Te|oiViov, ck tov d tSjulov twv efv vpbi 
'Fuffiaiovs i^TjyyfTiKQy, ch rb 'AtfxjjpKTfi^vos ch cvayyiXiop 
0COV (Ro P ; Robinson, pp. 226-231) : and ch. ix. 
rh 6 Xbyos rod ttjv dciav ypa((>^v Kara bidtpopa arjfjuuvd- 
ficva T(p avT(} dvo/juLTi KfXprjirOai ToWaKis Kal ir rip 
airrip roinp. 4 k ttjs Tpbs ‘Pw/ttatocs • ro/xos (vraros, eh rb 
Tt ohy; 6 vbfios dfmpria; (Ro7’ ; Robinson, pp. 54-58). 

j8. St. Basil, dc Spintu sancto^ 73 (ed. C. F. H. 
Johnston, Oxford, 1892, p. 144) : [Origen] 4p roh 
eh T7)P TTpbs *FufJuilovs dwiaToXijp e^riyriTiKohf Al lepalf 
097<rt, dvpdfieis Moptryepovs xai rijs roO 

dyiov JlpevfJiaTos Oeonjfros, 

y, St. Jerome, Ep. xxxvi. ad Danifisuni (A.D. 
384 ; Vallarsi, i. 159), quotes no actual words : 

‘ Origenes in quarto Pauli ad Romanos i^Tffiaeiav 
\v.l. c^yrypriKiav'^ tomo de circumcisione niagnifice 
disputa vit.’ 

5. Socrates, Hist, Eccl, vii. 32 (ed. Bright, p. 
316) : Kol *ilpiy4prfs 54 ip TrpiStrfp rbpup rCbp eh t^p 
vpbs*F(afialovs roO dTroa-TbXov eTtaroXijp ep/xrjpeOcjp Tut 
Oeorbxos Xiyerai TXariw i^raae, 

e. The Athos MS, whose discovery by von der 
Goltz has already been mentioned just above, em- 
bodies, as far as the Pauline epistles are con- 
cerned, an attempt at a critical edition according 
to the text us^ by Origen. The 10th cent, 
scholar to whom we owe the existing MS dcriv^ 
his text for the most part from an dprlypcupop 
waXaibrarop, ‘a very ancient copy,’ representing a 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier (probably 
much earlier) scholar, the accuracy of which the 
later scholar tells ns he verified i>y the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of Origen on * the 
Apostle ’ as were accessible to him. With regai^, 

* The editio princept of the Latin commentary, under the 
title ‘ Uieronvnio interprete/ was printed at Venice in 1606. 

t The rest of this MS consists of an earlier (6th ceLt.) oopy ol 
the coiumentaiy of Ambrosiaster. 
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iiowever, to the Roman epistle—possibly because 
this epistle, standing at the head of the older MS, 
had suffer^ more than the rest in legibility— he 
copied his text not from the * ancient copy,* but 
directly from the lemmata (i,e, the sections of text 
prefixed to corresponding sections of exposition) 
m his own MS oi Origen*s commentary on that 
epistle ; but as the 11th and 14th tomes of the 
commentary — roughly speaking, chapters 9 and 
13, 14— were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown back on the ‘ancient copy,’ helped out, 
where it was specially difficult to read, by the 
further testimony to Origen’a text of the Romans 
contained in the notes on difficult passages in the 
third book of his Stromateis* So far, we are 
dealing with the text only of the Origen com- 
mentary ; but the Athos ;^iS preserves also a few’ 
marginal citations from the commentary itself, 
and w’ould have preserved more had not some 
Greek monk later on, after the fashion of his 
kind, set himself to erase with care anything that 
follow's the name of the arch-heretic. It may be 
ho^ed that chemical reagents w'ill yet prove vic- 
torious over the monastic scalpel : meanwhile von 
der Goltz has printed such matter as has escaped. 
The notes do not come to much ; but they are 
valuable as showing how late some of the w’ntings 
of Origen survived in the original Greek, and with 
what devoted care they were still studied-^erhaps 
in the circle of archbishop Arethas of Osssarea. 
Origen is cited in tw’o cases (Ro 3'® IP) as being 
unable to identify the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, but for the most part (as dbubtless also 
in the notes that have perished) to establish some 
question of reading. In V both lemma and ex- 
position omitted the W’ords in 5 *^ the 

lemma had Xa)36rres, but the exposition Xaix^&vovres ; 
in 8 ^ the ‘ancient copy* had 6 yb.p pXivei rts 
the text of the Athos MS has & ykp pxiwci 
rli sal Arffet w’ith vvofiivcL in the margin, so that 
it w’ould seem that the reading of the ‘ancient 
copy* was (exceptionally) given a place in the 
text, and that taken from the commentary 
relegated on this occasion to the margin ; in IS^'* 
both lemma and exposition apparently read icai 
airrol fiearoL On 1 Jn 4^ it is noted that that verse 
is quoted by Origen in tom. 17 ' on the Romans with 
the reading d XiJci t6p *I7]<tovp ; similarly, 2 Oo 12 '® is 
^id ad loc. to be adduced in tom. r' on the Romans 
in the form iptbmop roO Kvpiov xal ipapriop toD 0eoD ep 
XpiaT<p XaXovfiep. 

^ (^mer's Catena on the Romans (Oxford, 
18^) consists of tw’o Catenae, both imperfect. Of 
these, the first, taken from a Bodleian MS, Auct. 
E. ii. 20, covers Ro and makes considerable 
use of Origen in more than 50 quotations,! belong- 
ing to the follow ing verses : Ro 1 '- " 2®"®* 

312. 4. 10-lJ. 13-18. 18-30. 31. 39. 37. 38. 90. U 4S. 4 . 7-8. 11. IS (7). 15. 
16a. 16b. 17. 16. 18. 38-34 56 05. 9b. 18. 11-14. 19-90. SI. S8. 3S 7I. 6. 7. 
8. 9. 18. 14. 15. 33. 34 gl. 5-7. 34-26. S6a. 26b. 88. 17. 85-89^ 

be seen that for considerable sections of these chap- 
ters — 3'®- 4“ 6 '®- 8 ’ 8 ^^— an almost continuous 
exposition could be restored from this Catena. 
Unfortunately, w e do not yet know' how far Vatic, 
gr. 762, which apiiears to be a direct ancestor of 
the Bodleian MS (see above, s, p. 488'’), would supply 
additional Origen matter Stor the later chapters of 
the epistle, or a corrected Origen text for the 
earlier ones. 

17 . Cramer’s second Catena, Munich cod. gr. 23 
(now 412), sa»c. xiii., extends from Ro V to the end 
of the epistle (thus overlapping the Bodleian 
Catena for Ro 7^-9'), but contains very few iias- 
sages from Origen : Ro 7®* 8 ®"^* *®**® 12®® 

seem to exhaust the list. Besides these, it quotes 

* On Origen’B Stromateis see also pp. 490*, 492^, 493*. 

t The list in Cramer’s index should be supplemented by the 
follotiinff references : 22. 28 ; 78. 18 ; 74. 1 ; 10.5. 9. 


on S**® a long passage iK r^s ^tXoKaXla^ rod *£hpiyipov\ 
(ed. Robinson, 226. 12-15 ; 227. 15-229. 29), which 
is really part of Origen’s comment on 1' ; on 9“ 
the still longer extract iK rys ’EKXoyys roO ^Hpiyipovt 
(Cramer, p. 340) is not from the commentaiy on 
the Romans, but from the de Prinvipiis^ and the 
brief paragraph *Opiyivovs iK tup 'EKXoyup (Cramer, 
p. 349) has the same source (Robinson, p. xxx). 
Since all these references came not directly from 
Origen, but from the Fhilocalia* we should be 
prepared to expect that the eight other quotations 
are similarly derived from some mediate source ; 
and if we compare them with the Oxford Catena 
— seven out of the eight belong to the portion of 
the epistle, 7^-9', common to the two Catenui— we 
sliall find that, w'ith the exception of the short 
passage on 7''"'® (Cr. 179. 13-18), all are already 
contained in the Oxford Catena. If we further 
consider that the last eight cliapters are only 
represented by a single Origen quotation in the 
Munich Catena, it will scarcely seem over-bold to 
conjecture that the latter Catena drew its Origen, 
not of course from our actual Oxford MS, but from 
some similar MS, w'hich was equally limited, 
whether by the original design or by accidental 
loss, to the first halt of the epistle. The practical 
point of this conclusion, if correct, would be to 
reassure us that the loss of the earlier part of the 
Munich Catena has not seriou.sly diminished our 
store of new matter from Origen. 

It only remains to test by the evidence of the 
Greek texts, fragmentary tlioiigh they are, the 
relation of Rufinus to his original. It lias already 
been calculated that more than a third of the 
Greek must have been omitted to bring the Latin 
within its present compass; and Dr. Robiiisnn 
says of the passages preserved in tlie Fhilocalia 
(p. xxxix) that in the translation they ‘are so 
abbreviated that without the explanation of 
Rufinus w'e could scarcely have believed that 
the^ were intended to represent the correspondiiij* 
sections in the Fhilocnha at all.* With regaul 
also to the Latin text of St. Paul as given in 
Rufinus, bishop Westcott points out {Diet, Chr. 
Biogr, iv. 116(0 that it makes no attempt to repre- 
sent the Greek of Origen, but is rather an Old 
Latin text pure and simple— presumably, one may 
su]>pose, that of Aquileia. 

Scholia on Romans. — ^The third book of Origen’s 
Stromateis, or Stromata,f appears to have con- 
tained brief notes or ‘scholia* on the Roman 
epistle, as the fourth book did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth book certainly on Galatians: see 
below, p. 493^ It is quoted in the Athos MS (von 
der Goltz, pp. 58, 59) lor the readings of Ro 9®®* 

(ii.) 1 (Jorinth tans. 

The list of Eusebius- Jerome makes no mention 
of any work of Origen on 1 Corinthians ; but 
Jerome mentions him as one of tiiose who had 
commented on the epistle * at great length,’ and 
Cranier’s Catena (Oxford, 1841 ; taken from MS 
Paris gr. 227, saec. xvi.) gives an even larger 
mj^s of quotations from Origen than the same 
editor’s first (catena on Romans does for that 
epistle. The number, in fact, is over 80, and they 
are in this case— with the exception of a single 
allusion by Origen himself, Rom. xvii. in Lnr. 
(de la Rue, iii. 953), ‘ Mem ini cum interpretarer 
illud quod ad Corinthios scribitur Ecclesioe Dei 

* For which, however, they give a text independent of, and 
in some points better than, the extant Philocalia HSS ; see 
Bobinson, p. xxxi. 

t The proper Greek name was no doubt 'Srpmfutrus, * bags for 
bedclothes,’ * carpet bags,’ and so ’receptades for miscel- 
laneous odds and ends’ : would be the bedclothes 

themselves, and the form Stromata, whether in connexion 
with Clement or with Origen. seems to be found only in 
Jerome, and to be due probably to the difficulty of declining 
the word stromatevs in Latin. See Hort and Mayor, Clement 
of Alexandria, pp. xi, xii. 
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qufjR est Cmnthi cum omnibus qui invocant sum 
[1 Co P] dixisse me divcrsitatem ecclesioc et eomm 
qui invocant nomen Dtymini * *->the only authority 
of any 8 ort for the book from which they are ex- 
tracted. That this was not in the form of coni- 
mentary but of homilies is sliown (as Westcott 
points out) by the phrases used on 3 ^ vepl wv Kai 
wpilrjy eXtyofiev (Cramer, 51. 6 ), and on 6 ** irapaKa- 
Xo^n^p otip Kal i/pMs, (S iratSes (Cramer, 107. 19). f The 
fi)!I()win" is a list of the passage's (•(iinmented on : 

I I'll. 4.7. 4-8. 8. 10. 11-lU. 17u. ilh {his). J8. .Uu. ‘Jtih. 18-21. 

215. 27. 10-21, 26-81. ** 

;jl).4 6. 8-12. 16-20. 21-23 41~aa. 6. 6-7. 7-8. 8-10. 18-18. l«b-20. 
2i../}2 7-8. 8-13 (;[2':).J 4-«a. 8o-10. 12. ISa. 13b-14. 18a. 18. 18-20a 

Jl-4. 5b. 5a-7. 8-12a. 12b-14a. 18-24. 20-28a 97-8 r. 8b-ll. 16-18. 19-22. 28. 
24a ]()1-S. 6 ]2r- ]^* 10. 28. 31. 34 ]31-2. 3. 4-5. 8b-l]. 12 2481. 

34-35. 36. 37. 38 252. 12. 20-22. 36-37. 42-44 2 6^®'^^* The 

Vatican MS 762, from which Cramer’s Paris 
MS was copied, will 2 >rohaljly not yield any fresh 
matter, but perhaps an improved text. 

The Atlios MS contains traces of erasure opposite 
1 Co 2« 6 ^ 7^ 101 211 121 231 141 151 . 58 ^ which 

may pos.sihly have marked the beginning of 
homilies. Put however this may lie, it preserves 
also clear indic.ations that the fourth Ixiok of the 
Stronifftcis contained notes on this e]»istle ; iv t<? 5' 
Tu>p '^rptapariup is appealed to for the readings of 
731.34 920.21 jj^nd 10 “, and in ouch case several lines 
of the * exjiosition ’ are (piotcd in support of the 
appeal. There can be little doubt that in the 
similar quotation on 6 ^“* {e^riyeipep for c^eyepci) we 
ou^dit also to read not, witli von der Goltz, ts njt 
a Tu)p 'S.TpupjoLTitap^ but iv rip 6' (A for a)- 

(iii.) 2 Corinthians. 

The list mentions 11 homilies; but nothing is 
otherwise known of them, and published Catenae 
on this epistle contain nothing from Origen : even 
A’atic. gr. 762, which is unpublished, can hardly 
contain any Origen, or cardinal Mai might have 
been expected to have put it before the world. 
I’reuschen ingeniously proposes to read ‘in ep. ad 
Cor. i. * (instead of ii.) in tlie list, and to identify 
these homilies with those from which the (^atena 
ot 1 Cor. is drawn. Yet the Origen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that it may be questioned 
whether so small a number of homilies as 11 
could have provided so much matter. And though 
the marginalia in the Athos MS are scanty for 
this epistle, there is a long gloss on 1 ’"*^“ of which 
tlie first words have escaped erasure, oPtws ^at 
aMs i^rjyeiTai Xtyup . . . : and this is enough to 
make highly probable the eini>loyment of a defi- 
nite exi)usitiou, whether commentaiy, homilies, or 
notes. 

(iv.) Galatians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 books 
and 7 homilies: .lerome, in the j»reface to his 
commentary 011 the e])istle (see above, p. 484^), 
enumerates 5 ‘volumes’ (of commentary), sever^ 
‘ tractatus ’ ( = homilies), and ‘ excerpts ’ {i.e. 
scholia or notes) ; and tells us also that the tenth 
book of Origen’s Stromriteu was devoted to a brief 
explanation of this epistle. 

■\Vith regard to the Stromntcis, one passage on 
the Galatians is extant: Jerome in Gal. lib. iii. 
(Vallarsi, viL 494-496) gives us a literal version of 
the explanation of Gal 6 ““®: ‘hunc loeum, (]|uia 
valde obscurus est, de decimo Stromatum libro 
transferri placuit ad verbum ’ ; and further on (vii. 
505) : ‘ in eo loco ubi supra de decimo Origenis 
Stromate verbum transtulimus ad verbum.’ As 

*The interpretation alluded to is preserved, though in a 
oomipt and perhaps incomplete form, in the Catena, Cr. 7. 
9-17 : €.g. nrturmfAtf ‘ inxflcXiir6«i ' . . . 

Irl tuci ifiMfJuv. 

t Yet it is Just possible that the catenist was drawing on 
more ^an one work of Origen on the epistle, for on several 
occasions he seems to quote two different comments of Origen 
on the same paesage. 


eleven verses are covered in two columns and a 
half of Jerome’s Latin, the exposition may justly 
be called, in comparison with the ordinary standard 
of Origen’s work, ‘ brief.’ 

For the commentary the Athos MS has happily 
preserved the starting-point of each tome — tom. 
a' = l'; tom. i3' = 2^; tom. 7 ^ = 3*; tom. 5' = 4®; tom. 
e’s= 5 ® — thus establishing the number given in 
Jerome’s commentary against that of the list: 
beyond these numbers it has preserved nothing to 
our puriiose. But two quotations, perhaps three, 
are eml^ded in Iliitinus’ version of I’aiiiidiilus’ 
Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., Aiqjcndix, 
]). 35) : (L) ‘Responsio ad tertiam criiiiinationem : 
i^uod non purus lioiiiu sed divinse natur<e sit 
Cliristus. De primo libro epistola* ad Galatas 
[on Gal D] . . . (ii.) Hajcin initio epistolae dicens, 
in sequentilms libri i 2 >siiis similia adiecit [on Gal 
. . . (iii.) Responsio ad quartam crimina- 
tionem : Adversum eos qui dicunt eum per alle- 
gorias acliniere omnia qiim a Salvatore scripta 
sunt coi poraliter facta. Ex eodem lib. in epist. 
ad Galatas ’ : but these last words are only in the 
margin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conclusive ground remains fur connecting this 
lengthy and im 2 )ortant passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Origen. Conversely, the comment on (ial 3’“ in 
the ‘ Responsio ad quintam criniiriationeni,' which 
in the editions is entitled ‘in tertio libro epistohe 
ad Colossenses,’ ou"ht perhaps to read, ‘in tertio 
libro epistohe ad G^atas.’ 

Cramer’s Catena on the Galatian epistle, taken 
from Paris cuislin 204, contains no quotations 
ascribed by name to Origen ; but as the quotations 
are nearly all anonymous, it is at least possible 
that Origen is among the writers of whom use is 
made, and it might be worth wliile to compare the 
Catena >vitli the commentary of Jerome, m order 
to see if there is matter commoji to the two. For 
it is certain, both from Jerome’s own words in the 
jireface to his commentary and from the parallel 
case of the Epistle to the Ephesians — where the 
recovery of a good deal of Origen’s Greek has 
made comparison possible between the two writers 
— that a very large proportion of the exhaustive 
commentary" of Jerome is drawn directly from 
Origen. 

(v.) Ephesians. 

Both the list and Jerome (Preef. ad Comm, m 
Eph.) mention a commentary in 3 books (and 
nothing else) on this epistle. Although it has not 
come down to us in any continuous form, either 
in the original or in a translation,* yet enough 
survives in the Greek of Cramer’s Catena and the 
Latin of Jerome’s commentary to render feasible 
at least a 2 >artial reconstruction. 

a. Cramer's Catena (Oxford, 1842), taken from 
Paris coislin 204, soec. x., contains some 40 quota- 
tions from Origen, many of them of considerable 
length, but distigured by the appalling blunders 
which, here as elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against the gratitude due to the only 
scholar who, during the whole 19th cent., etlected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament Catena;. In this instance, how- 
ever, a beginning has at last been made of a re- 
vision of the Cramer texts. In the Journal of 
Theological Studies for the year 1902 (iii. 233-244, 
398-420, 554-576), the Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, published from a 
fresh coUation of the MS a continuous text of aU 
the Origen fragments, equipped with full apparatus 
both of the Scripture references and of the parallels 

*PreuBcben in Hamack, Altchr. LUtsratur^ L 876, goat 
beyond the facts in statinff that Jerome actually trandatod 
the book. All the iiassages he adduces refer to the use Jerome 
mode of Origen in hi8 own commentary. 
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in Jerome. With the text re-collated, the punctua- 
tion revised, and the more obvious corruptions re- 
moved by the help of emendations from various 
English scholars, we can now for the lirst time 
read a substantial portion of a work by Origen on 
St. Paul in its original language and in an in- 
telligible form. No doubt, the catenist has at 
many points contented himself with selections, and 
has abbreviated the superabundant material of the 
commentary ; but the only considerable passages 
which are wholly unrepresented are Eph 2^*^' 
34-11, i»b_42 48-10 5 :A-s 8 (with the exception of two 
short notes on vv.^’ and *^) 6*’®. 

The Athos MS contains at the end of the 
text of Ephesians a note to the etiect that drd 
rutv els rijv irpbs *E<p€(rlovs <l>cpo/iiy<ay e^'tjyifriKQv rdfitap 
dvraveyvtaffov ii eirurroX'b. The vox mhiii dvrave- 
yv^ov is, as von der Goltz points out, clearly a 
misreading of an uncial dprapeypdtxrdio (ON for 
0 H). The ‘ very ancient copy * (see above, p. 491**) 
had itself, therefore, been verified with the l&in- 
mata in Origen’s commentary. The commence- 
ment of rbfios a' at V is marked ; unfortunately, 
no corresponding marks seem to have been pre- 
served for tom. and tom. 7'.* In what remains 
of the marginal notes the * exposition* is only 
mentioned twice : on 3^ as reading fiddos xal Oif/os 
(cf. Journal of Theol. Studies^ iii. 411), where the 
lemma gave O^os ical /Sd^ot : and on 2®^ as piav 
T^v olKodofufft' with the article, where the lemma 
gave rda-a olKo8o/iib without the article {JTliSt, iii. 
407 ; Robinson, Ep, to the Ephesians, p. 297). 

7. That Jerome’s commentary in 3 books on 
the Ephesian epistle (published between 386 and 
392) follows Origen with extreme fidelity is estab- 
lished by several convergent lines of testimony. 
We have his own preface, where, out of the three 
predecessors whose work he used, he distinpiishes 
Origen, as the one whom he in some degree foilow'ed, 
from Apolliiiaris and Didymus, of whom be had 
only made occasional use : * ex parte secuti sumus 
. . . paiica decerpsimus.’ We have the Catena 
quotations ; for — li the fragments extant for Eph 1 
may be taken as a specimen of the whole — ^nearly 
three-fourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
by translation or paraphrase in Jerome’s Latin. 
We have, lastly, the documents of the controversy 
between Jerome and Rufinus. Their mutual 
ix>lemics centred round the allegation of Jerome’s 
change of attitude tovmrds Origen ; and this in 
turn was argued out over the Ephesian commen- 
tary. ^ In fact, in Jerome, Ep, Ixxxiv. ad Pam- 
machium [A.D. 400], § 2 ; Rufinus, Apologia, i. 22- 
43, ii. 2, 42 ; Jerome, adv, Bufinum, i. 16, 21-29, 
iii. 11, 13, we have a series of statements and replies 
wrhich throw an interesting sidelight both on the 
writings of Origen and on the methods of Jeroipe. 
We must be careful to remember that it was 
Rufinus’ cue to show that Jerome expressed or 
implied approval of all the matter he took over 
from Origen ; just as it was Jerome’s cue to show 
that he borrowed from other writers than Origen, 
that he often placed two divergent interpretations 
in simple juxtaposition, that in these cases he 
could not be supposed to be expressing agreement 
with both, and that therefore the same negative 
attitude on his part ought to be assumed even in 
(tases where he gives the view of Origen only. 

Jerome had claimed that his commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes and on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
wrould prove that he had mways gone counter to 
the doctrines of Origen. Rufinus tests his allega- 
tion with reference to the Ephesian commentary, 
and adduces seventeen passages one after another 

* Both J erome'B commentary and Cramer’s Catena are divided 
into 3 books ; the former at Eph 3^ 4*1, the latter at 2U 4*1. 
One or other of them ia probably foUoiirtnff Oriaen. whcwe 

liook iii may therefore be fixed at 4^^. 


as proving that Jerome, on several of the very 
points which he now charged against Origen and 
nis followers as heresies, had used the words ol 
Origen without in any w'ay dissociating himself 
from them ; indeed, while Origen had put forward 
his speculations cautiously and 'warily and with 
hesh^ation, his imitator had repeated them with 
curtness and decision *as though the angel were 
speaking by Daniel, or Christ by St. Paul ’ {Apol. 
i. 43, ii. 42). 

{a) U nnm esse corpus totius creatures rationabilis, 
id est augelorum et aninmmun, Rufinus, Apul. i. 
36-38, (quotes from Jerome’s comments on Eph r-** 
2». 17 (Vallarsi, vii. 568 C, ‘potest ita resjKmderi 
. . . purgasse perhibetur’; 569 D, ‘non solum 
homiimm . . . ecclesia intelligi potest ’ ; 582 11, ‘ et 
htec quidem iuxta vulgatam iiiterpretatioiiem . . . 
drachiuLs quuj salvie fuerant copulaverit ’ ; 582 D, 
‘ quoil auteiii ait, Ul duo conderet in semelii>so . . . 
haiiitaturus est in novo niundo’) : the Church in- 
cludes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviour’s cross has cleansed them, and joined 
together things in earth and things in heaven, 
the near and the far, so that man will receive in 
the end the form of the angels. 

(6) l)e diabolo atque nngelis r^ngis. Rufinus, i. 
34, quotes Jerome on Eph 2? (vii. 576 A, ‘quod nos 
qui quondam lege tenebamur . . . iuxta sedeiit him 
voluntatem iuci}>ient gubernari’): the rebellious 
principalities and powers will begin to be ruled 
according to the aviU of Christ and the saints who 
shall sit above them. 

(c) De aninm statu. Rufinus, i. 25 - 30, 36, 
quotes Jerome on Eph 14. s* ii-w. 17 (yii^ 54g 
‘alius vero qui Deum iustum coiiatur ostendere 
. . . antequam humiliarer e^o peccavi, et his 
similia’; 551 C, ‘invadunt itaque in hue loco 
0(*casionem . . . nisi causae prmcesserint qme ius- 
titiam Dei probent ’ ; 558 C, ‘ si speravimus tan- 
turn dixisset in Christo et non prmmisisset ante 
. . . benedicti sumus in cnelestibus ’ ; 563 C, ‘(pioil 
vero ait Jn agnitione eius . . . et cetera his sim- 
ilia’): God’s predestination of some to holiness — 
not to say also the inequality of human conditions 
— would conliict with God’s justice, if we did not 
think of antecedent causes, known to God alone, 
which would supjdy the justification; and Scrip- 
ture hints at a previous abode of tiie soul, w hich 
is contrasted w ith its present place of pilgrimage. 

{d) Quod animas in corpw'e hoc vinctoi mini in 
careers teneantur. Ruliiiiis, i. 37, 38, 40, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 2®-^'* 3^ 6-** (vii. 573 B, ‘nos vero 
dicimus . . . apposita sit ad malitiam * ; 577 D, 
‘et diligeiiter observa quia . . . factura primum 
locum tenet, deinde plasmatio ’ ; 587 B, ‘ quia in 
pluribus locis lectum est vinculum aniiuse corpus 
. . . per eum prsedicatio compleatur ’ ; 682 B, 
‘ alius vero propter corpus humilitatis . . . spiritus 
Dei habitat in vobis’); the body of our humilia- 
tion, the body of death, fashioned later than the 
soul, is a ‘ chain’ and ‘ prison ’ to the soul, and true 
knowledge is possible only to him who has put off 
his chain and oeen delivered from his prison. 

With these pas^ges may be combined the quota- 
tion in Rufinus, i. 22, from Jerome on Eph 5“- 
(vii. 659 A, ‘ foveamus igitur . . . quod nobis in 
ceelcBtibus repromissum est’) : women will become 
men, bodies w^ill become souls, for we shall be like 
the angels. 

(e) De restitutwne omnium. Rufinns, i. 35, 39, 41, 
42, quotes Jerome on Eph 1“ 2“'^ 4'** (vii. 566 C, 
‘si autem sunt priucipatus et potestates . . . et 
dominatione fiat^ ; 583 B, * instaurationem novi 
hominis tunc plene perfecteque complendam . . . 
fiat voluntas tua sicut in ccelo et in terra’ ; 608 E, 
* qu^ritur quomodo una spes . . . et isti in nobis 
uni^ sint *; 618 C-620 A, ‘ in tine rerum cum Deum 
facie videre ... in ceelesti Jerusalem, quam in 
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aliu loco apostolus matrem sanctorum vocat’) : not To sum up: both the Paris Catena aud the 
only in the present but in the future life there commentary of Jerome contain an amount of 
will be rising and falling, hut in the end there Origenian matter which must toini no inconsider- 
will be a renewal of humanity, a restitution of able proportion of the whole of Oi igen’s commen- 
all things, a i^rfect unity of all rational creation tary on t^is epistle, iloth, liowever, habitually 
in common faith and common recognition of the abbreviate, so tliat, except in such rare cases as 
Son of God, in the one hope of our calling, in the Jerome’s obiter ciu tum in c. Ruf. i. 28, where, as 
one body, in the perfect man. w’as noted just above, he repeats from his com- 

(/) veritatem et perfectiorem doctrinam non mentary a passage of twenty- live lines (on Eph S’*** 
esse omnibus publicandam. Rufinus, ii. 2, quotes as a literal rendering from Origen, we can only 
Jerome on Epn 4“ (vii. 627 E, ‘ propter quod Paulus then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
ipse perfectuB ... in thiUamum sponsi et peuum the original when our two authorities exactly 
regis inducat’) : every man is to speak truth, but agree. With regard to Jerome, there is of course 
only to his neighbour — that is, to his neiglibour in the further question, how much of his matter to 
faith and virtue ; to others he must shroud him- which mrallels in the Catena are wanting can be 
seif, as God does, in darkness and mystery. ascribed to Origen. All the evidence we have 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of tends to the conclusion that his own contributions 
Jerome’s answer to the individual charges. The and his requisitions on others of his predecessors 
controversy was so far simply ad hominem that put together do not equal his debt to Origen. 
Rufinus has to blame Jerome for Origenist state- The data of the controversy with Rufinus enable 
meats which Rufinus, as an Origenizer, can hardly us ha])pily to identify as taken from Origen a 
have considered seriously heretical ; while Jerome group of passages 'which, as they express with 
lias from time to time to make what defence he more than usu^ distinctness speculations after- 
can for the Origenist colouring of a commentary wards accounted heretical, were of all the least 
written some ten years earlier, and certainly not likely to lie preserved in a Catena.* Yet great as 
reconcilable with the rigidity of his later views, are Jerome’s services in this matter of faithful 
W'hat is valuable for the present purpose is simply representation, no one can compare the Greek and 
Jerome’s statement and defence of his methods as Latin where they run parallel without realizing 
a translator and commentator. how the very virtues of Jerome’s 'writings — the 

‘I,’ writes Jerome,* ‘in my commentaries, limpid How of words, the easy sequence, the direct 
whether on the Ephesian epistle or elsewhere, straightforwardness of meaning — cause him to be, 
have unfolded both my own o])inion and that of as perhaps every Latin translator must be, an 
others, making clear wliat is heretical and what inadequate interpreter of the more technical lan- 
is catholic. For tliis is the practice of commen- guage of the great Greek theologian, of his more 
tators and of any one who has to explain tilings : subtle thought, of his tentative and hesitating 
they pursue tlieir exposition through diverse style, of his lialf-seen glimpses into mysteries that 
theories, and set down the opinion of others as lie behind and beyond the letter, 
well as their own. And tliis is done not only by (vi.) Philipjnans. 

the interpreters of Holy Scrijiture, but by the com- The list mentions a commentary in one book, 
mentatovs on secular literature, lioth Latin and Cramer’s Catena on this epistle, as on the Gala- 
Greek.’ In the particular book under examination tians, is for the most part anonymous; but any 
he had in the preface acknowledged obligations to extended use of Origen appears to be excluded by 
three earlier commentators; but of these Origen the colophon which names John (Chi^sostom), 
diilered from Aiiollinaris, Apollinaris from Didy- Severian, and Theodore as its sources. The Athos 
mus : if, then, he set down more than one opinion MS contains two interesting marginalia : at the 
on the same passage, was he to be supposed to end of ch. 3 it notes t&5e ^ e^liyricris — i,e. Origen’s 
accept them both or all ? t In two' of the instances commentary did not extend to the 4th chapter, 
urged by Rufinus he had given three views anony- which is personal rather than doctrinal ; at 3^^ cts 
inously, in simple juxtaposition ; the first was in rd ^pa^ciov drw roD deov it records that 

either case his own, the next that of Origen, *in expounding these words he adds that some 
the third that of Apollinaris.:!: Even if he had copies read di'e 7 K'\T 7 (rtas roO ; and, as in another 
erred through modesty in not more definitely dis- jiart of the same note it mis-writes this variant as 
tinguishing his own from his predecessors’ ex- avev^Kai Ovaias roO OeoO, it would ap^iear that here 
planations, he could hardly be lield responsilde (as in the Ephesians) a note has been taken over 
for all three at a time. In others of the incul- from the ‘ ancient copy,’ 'whose faded uncial writing 
pated passages he had not obscurely hinted at his has again given rise to error, 
own disagi-eement by such introductory phrases (vii.) Colossians. 

as ‘alius qui conatur ostemlere’ and ‘iuxta The list mentions a commentary in 2 books; 
hseresim aliam,’ or such summaries as ‘ quod ita in- but we ought to read ‘ iii ' for ‘ ii,’ since the Athos 
tellectum et adversum eum facit.’§ But the one MS marks not onW rdfios jS' at 2^^, but rofios y at 
thing which, amid. all the difficulties of transla- 3^^ The same MS notes at 4^^ that the third 
tion, he had studiou^ set himself to avoid, was tome ended there, the last words expounded being 
the habit, so dear to Rufinus, of doctoring Origen Xvo. aTad^Tc rAeioi : so that in this, as in the 
for Western readers. He himself either rendered previous epistle, the purely personal matter 'was 
the actual words, — e.g. ‘ ponamus tamen ipsa verba left without comment by Origen. Of the contents 
quw in Origenis Jibro tertio continentur,’ || — or, of the exjiosition we only learn from the MS, that, 
where the exposition was a very lengthy one, in dealing u’ith the words in 4“ ol 6 pt€s Ik irepi- 
reduced it to reasonable compass, yet without ro/i^s, ‘ he ’ (aMs, ‘ the master ’) ‘ developed 'wond- 
omitting anythi^ either of the argument or of rously the theme of the different senses of circum- 
the illustrations. IT cision in the Scripture.’ The only other extant 

* latissiuioiu Origenis expositionem, et eosdein sensus per diversa 
* contra Jtufinum, iii. 11. t lb. iii. 13. verba volventeni, brevi sermone constrinximus, nihil exemplis 

t Jb, i. 24, 2.*). I Ib. i. 22, 26. et assertionibiis illius auferentes.* 

\lb. i. 2S=ya]larsi, vii. 658D-a60A: *dicamus illam car- *Of all the passages alleged by Ruflnus and catalogued 
nem ... in coolestibus repromissum est.' It is interesting to above, only one, and that perhaps the shortest and least ini- 
note that this commentary on Eph 62S- 29 ig absent from Cramer’s portant, is preserved in full in the Catena (Jerome, 673 B=: 
Catena ; the catenist avoids Just what Jerome found interesting. Cramer, p. 137). In one other case, the note on triytivrti (563 0 
5 L 22 : * latissimam Oriflwnis disputationem brevi sermone = Cramer, p. 130), part of the passage occurs in the Catena, but 
oomprehenderim . . . nihil eo. dictum prestermiserim . . . without the definite allusion to the pre-existence of souls. (Th« 
posui ergo omnia, licet brevius, quas in gnaoo reperi * ; i. 26, pages of Cramer are marked in Mr. Gregg’s edition in JThSi). 
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reference to this commentary is in Rufinus’ trans- 
lation of Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origem (de la 
Rue, iv., App. p. 37), under the head ‘Responsio 
ad quintam criiiiinationeiii. Quod unus est Chris- 
tus lilius Dei : In tertio libro epistolae ad Colos- 
senses.’ But the passage Avhich follows under 
this title is an explanation of Gal 3^ diarayels di 
dyyiXary iy M^fflrov ; and it is impossible not to 
Bus^t that we should rather read *in the third 
bo(^ of the epistle to the Galatians.’ Cramer’s 
Catena ofiers no help ; its sources are again Chry- 
sostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

(viii. ) i Thessalonians. 

The list ^ves a commentary in 3 books and 2 
homilies. Both Origen himself and Jerome refer 
to the commentar 3 ^ Origen, contra CeUiim [A.D. 
249], ii. 65, after quoting 1 Th adds : r^y 

<payeT<rav ijfitw els rods rivovs Bc/iyi^ffiy e^edifieBa iv o?s 
{fTryjyope^afiev c^rjyTiriKois rrjs irpbs Oe(r<rd\oyiKcis srpo- 
ripas iTL<rTo\7is (de la Rue, i. 437) ; Jerome, Ep. 
cxix. €Ld Minervium et Alcxandriim, 9 [A.D. 406 : 
Vallarsi, i. 803], introduces a long comment of 
Origen’s on 1 Tli 4^®‘^^, extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words * Origenes in tertio volu- 
mine i^TjyriTiKuv epistolas Pauli ad Tbessalonicenses 
primse, post multa qum vario prudentique sermone 
disseruit, liaec intulit.* This is the only known 
quotation ; the Athos MS has preser^^ed no Origen 
marginalia on the epistle ; but Cramer’s Catena, 
as on the Galatians, is mostly anonymous, and 
may conceal Origen matter. 

(ix.) 2 Thosaalonians, 

The list—not in the older form, repeated by 
Preuschen-Hamack, but as printed from further 
MSS by £. Klostermann in the Berlin Sitzungs- 
berichte der Jc, preussischen Akad, der Wissen- 
schaften, 1897, p. 855— names a commentary in 
one book. The Athos MS several times refers to 
the ‘exposition’ — in three cases, 2 ^^^^ 3^®, for the 
readings it implies, on 2 ^® as establishing Origen’s 
orthodoxy, i^rjyodp^os roOro rd prirby aa^us piay 
Tpiddos Xiyei iutpyeiar. Nothing is otherwise known 
of it. 

(X.) Philemon. 

The list mentions a commentary in one book ; 
but Greek authority almost wholly fails us. The 
Athos MS only notes on v.^ that ‘he too does not 
mention the word irpoaXapov * — ^presumably in his 
commentary. Cramer’s Catena is again drawn 
from Chr^’^sostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. Latin writers, however, again to some 
extent supply the defect, (a) Rufinus-PamphUus, 
Apolof^iapro Origene (delaRue, iv., Aot. p. 38), ‘Re- 
sponsio ad sextam criminationem. Quod ea qum 
in scriptnris referuntur etiam secundum litteram 
gesta sint,’ cites under the heading ‘de epistola 
Pauli apostoli ad Philemonem’ a passage taken 
from the comment on v.®, concerning faith in the 
Lord Jesus and ‘ in all the saints,’ which Origen 
interprets as meaning belief in the Old Testament 
histories. (jS) Rufinus, Apoloqia, L 40 (Vallarsi, ii. 
625), quotes as Origen’s an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of v.® ‘Epaphras my fellow-captive,* ‘quod 
capti pariter et vincti in vallem hanc deduoti sunt 
lacrimamm.’ The passa^ quoted comes from 
Jerome’s commentary on Philemon (Vallarsi, vii. 
763), and strengthens the conclusion that Jerome 
in this, as in his other expository labours on St. 
Paul, wrote with the commentaries of Origen 
before him. It is true that in the preface to this 
particular commentary, unlike those to the Gala- 
tian and Ephesian epistles, he makes no mention 
of the debt due to his predecessors. But this 
may have been either because it seemed un- 
necessary to repeat information he was giving in 
the more or less contemporary commentaries on 
the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in the 
(tase of the Epistle to Phiiemou, which hod so 


often been either rejected or passed over, he had 
had fewer predecessors, and so there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the different 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. But 
that at least he made extensive use of Origeu 
all the indications converge to show. The com- 
ment on v.®, translated m Rufinus - Pamphilus, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vii. 752). 

(xi.) Titus. 

There is no evidence to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus the list names a 
commentary in one book, and also a single homily. 
Of the latter nothing is known. For the former 
we have one reference in a (ireek writer, several 
quotations in Ruhnus-Paiiiphilus, and St. Jerome’s 
commentary, (a) In an interesting little 6 th cent, 
tract of questions put to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
sanuphius (Galinndi, xi. 592; Migne, Pair. Or. 
815, c. 891), the questioner — the whole interest 
lies rather in the questions than in the answers— 
mentions having found the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of soiHs in Origen, Didymus, and E\'a- 
grius ; and yet Origen himself asserts eV ry avrou 
Trjs TTpjs Tirov evtcrroX^s fih dTTOvro- 

Xay fjLrjSi rrjs €KK\T)(rias irapddoffLy t6 TTpetr^vripav eiyu 
T^y rijs rod ffibfiaros KaratTKCvijs, ws aiperiKby 

XO‘po.KTyjpi^fi)v rbv ravra \tyovra.. The assertion would 
be a strange one in the mouth of Origen. ^ The ex- 
planation, as will appear in a moment, lies in tlie 
form of the passage alluded to, which is happily 
preserved in Ruiiuus. (/3) Rufinus - Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origmc, c. i. (de la Rue, iv., Ajip. 
21-23), quotes three passages (which are con- 
nected together by the phrases, ‘post haec panels 
quibusdam per medium insertis adiecit ’ and ‘ post 
pauoa addidit h^ec ’) ‘ ex eo libro quern in epistolam 
Pauli apostoli ad Titum scripsit,’ on the passage 
‘a man that is an heretic’ (Tit 3^^). The Avhole 
contains a valuable catalogue of the opinions 
which to Origen seemed to de.serve the name of 
heresy. Again in c. ix. [ib. 43), ‘ Kesponsio ad octa- 
vam criminationem. De anima,’ two further brief 
qiiotations are given from the same context, where 
Origen raises the question whether those who treat 
on matters not contained in the Rule of the Church 
— sucli as the origin of souls — ought to be treated 
as heretics, even if their opinion seems new and 
strange. It is clear that this is the passage referred 
to by the monastic questioner of Barsanupliius, 
and clear, too, that Origen, though his indirect 
manner of approaching the point may have de- 
ceived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub- 
jects as the pre-existence of souls. ( 7 ) With re- 
gard to the relation of Jerome’s commentary on 
this epistle to Origen’s, what was said of the Epistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the long com- 
ment on Tit 3^®, quoted by Rufinus from Origen, 
has l^en reproduced by Jerome ; but on this occa- 
sion in a form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all its interest (Vallarsi, vii. 736). 

In accordance with the plan of this article, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not separately dealt 
with : but those who wish for further details may 
refer to Preuschen-Hamack, p. 376. 

[Dionysius of Alexandria]. — The impulse to 
Biblical studies given by the teaching and example 
of Origen showed itself long after his death in the 
schools of Alexandria and Caesarea. The next 
three writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Origenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan- 
dria — head of the catechetical school, perhaps 
from A.D. 233, and afterwards, A.D. 247 - 265, 
bishop — is hardly represented at aU in extant 
documents except by*fragments of his numerous 
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letters. But if, like his contemporary St. Cyprian,- 
his primary importance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence he exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical affairs botli of his own pro- 
vince and of the Churcli at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense confined to 
this single channel. As a commentator he is known 
to have written on the Book of Ecclesiastes : but 
the case for regarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly ascril>ed to hkn rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of homilies. 
For the Pauline epistles the evidence seems some- 
Mdiat stronger at first sight, seeing that Jerome, 
Ep. xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted ‘ verv fully * the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. \^et ‘latissinie’ is certainly 
meant to applj” to the half-dozen authors enumer- 
ated taken together, rather than to each indi- 
vidual ; and even though there is no suggestion 
in Jerome’s language of any limitatiou to the 
particular portion of the epistle (the 7th chapter) 
in reference to which their names are cited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commenta- 
tors named here, only two recur in the parallel 
list for 1 Co 15*^ given in Ep. cxix. Is there, 
tlien, any trace elsewhere of Dionysius’ work as a 
eonimentator on St. Paul? For if this allusion in 
Jerome stands quite alone, it will easily admit 
of a less stringent interpretation : a discussion on j 
marriage, with ex]»ress treatment of St. Paul’s 
language on the subject, might easily have had a 
lace in one of the lost letters. If, on the other 
and, there are independent grounds for includ- 
ing Dionysius amon^ the early commentators on 
any other epistle, the case for taking Jerome’s 
st.-itement literally will be immensely streng- 
thened. And such evidence appears to be ottered 
in the statement— quoted by Harnack, Lilt, 

i. 423, from Christopher AVolf, Auecrlota Grmca, 
iv. (Hamburg, 1724) p. 62 — that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was largely used in a Catena on the 
Homans: ‘ illius meiitio fiaMpieiis est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Honiano-i, qiiam B. Reiscrus 
memorat in Catalogo MSS. j). 9.* The reference 
is to Antonius Reiser, Index inanuscriptoi'um 
hihliothecat Augustance (A.D. 1675), ‘Cod. 23: 
Catena in epistolam D. Pauli ad Romanos viginti 
et quinque patrum graicorum, videlicet Acacii, 
Atbanasii, Basil ii Magni, Cjvsarii, Chrysosttirai, 
dementis, Cyrilli, Damasceiii, Didymi, Diodori, 
Carterii,* Dionysii Alexandrini, Dionj^sii Areo- 
pagitae, Euthal'ii, Gennadii, Gregorii Theologi, 
Isidori, Maximi, Metliodii, Nysseni, Oecumeiiii, 
Origenis, Photii, Severiaiii, Theodoreti, Theo- 
phili.’ The Augsburg MSS passed during the 
course of the 18th cent, into the library of Munich, 
and the same MS is catalogued as ’gr.'ec. 412 in 
Ignatius Hardt, Catalogus codie uni manuscript 
tortim hihliothecas regias Bavariexe, iv. (Munich, 
1810) p. 269. Harat notes that Reiser ivas in 
error in including the names of Athanasius and 
Carterius, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollinaris. It will be noted 
that neither catalogue says anything of a ‘frequent’ 
mention of Dionysius, or for that matter of any 
other writer; and in fact the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Cramer. , Dionysius of Alexandria is there men- 
tioned once only, and the quotation is one of 

* Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
tbeol(^y which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia at- 
tended : as he is not known to have written any exegetical 
works, and as, further, his name occurs in Reiser’s list out of 
its alphabetical order, it is tempting to take Carteiii as a 
genitive depending on ‘Diodori,’ so that Diodorus Carterii 
would be pandlel to Eusebius Pamphili. 
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exactly nine words : rb Sb Has T<r/)a^\ dvrl roO 01 
7rXec6v€f jcctroi (p. 418 ; Ro 11**). The positive evi- 
dence is therefore reduced again to Jerome, and 
Jerome’s words do not justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St. Paid. 

[Pierins]. — Another head of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, towards the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierius. The evidence for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again Jerome’s 
list of commentators on 1 Co 7, — with this dis- 
tinction, that Pierius* words are a(‘tually cited ( Ep. 
xlix. 3 ; Vallarsi, L 233) : * Pierius, cum sensum 
Apostoli ventilaret atque edisseret, et proposuisset 
illud exponere Volo autem omnes esse sicut meipsum 
[1 Co 7^J, adiecit raOra Xbyufy 6 llaOXos dvriKpbs dya^ 
fdav KTiptfffaci,^ As in the case of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierius, there is no other evidence for a 
Pauline commentary than this reference in Jerome ; 
Jerome’s second list on 1 Co 15“ omits his name 
also ; and since we have independent grounds for 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of Hosea; (2) that the 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
or homilies at Easter, i.e. during the Easter eve 
vigil ; (3) that in the first of his ‘ Paschal treatises ’ 
{iv rf TrpibT(p Tuv els rb vdffx^) he strongly asserted 
that St. Paul had had a wife, but separated from 
her and dedicated her to God in the Church 
(Jerome, de Vir. Ill, 76 ; Philip of Side, fragments ; 
Photius, cod. 119),— Harnack concludes, not with- 
out reast>n, that St. Jerome’s citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
a passage which would otter an obvious opportunity 
for reference to 1 Co 7. 

[Eusebius of Caesarea]. — From Alexandria 
w'e pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Origen— the scliool and church of Palestinian 
Caesarea. Among the extraordinarily diverse 
writings of its bishop Eusebius (c. 270-340 A.D.) 
were certainly included commentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old Testament. But once 
more the evidence for ranking him with the ex- 
positors of St. Paul rests on the first of Jerome’s 
two lists for the 1st Corinthian epistle, sum)orted 
this time by a single quotation in Cramer’s Catena 
(pp. 75, 477 ; 1 Co 4^*®). That, somewhere in the 
vast array of the works of Eusebius, Jerome should 
have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 
an explanation of a single passage in another 
chapter, seems much more probable than that a 
commentaiy bj'^ so well - known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, If conjecture 
may be allowed, it would seem not unlikely that, 
as Fierius appears to have treated of 1 Uo 7 in 
connexion with the Book of Hosea, and as Jerome 
in the ])refaee to his commenta^ on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Pierius a discussion by Eusebius in the (lost) 18th 
book of the Demonstratio Evangelical the latter 
was also the occasion of Eusebius’ exposition of 
the marriage teaching of St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on all 
the Epistles ?) — 

The results in the case of Dionysius, Pierius, 
and Eusebius have been almost wholly negative. 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in their writings they found 
occasion to expound one or two passages from ‘ the 
Apostle. ’ Of continuous comnientories or homilies, 
even on a single epistle, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Heraclea-Perinthus 
in Tlirace (from before 341 till between 355 and 
358), the evidence is conclusive that, however little 
can be recovered of his w’ork, he did publish 
commentaries on several, probably on all, of St. 
Paul’s epistles. In Theodore we first come in 
contact with the great school of Antiochene inter- 
preters. He is said to have been a pnpil the 
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iiiBt founder of that school, Lucian the martyr ; 
and all that we know of his method shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines. No interpreter of St. Paul in the lirst half 
of the 4th cent, could in his matter be wholly 
independent of Origen; but in his clear and 
literaJist style of comment Theodore was not the 
follower of Origen so much as the predecessor of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Theodore was perhaps the first commentator 
whose w’ork was devoted mainly to the New Testa- 
ment. Jerome {de Vir. III. 90) tells us that under 
the^ emperor Constantius he published commen- 
taries on St. Matthew and St. John and on * the 
Apostle,’ distin^ished by historical feeling and by 
clearness and elegance of style. Theodoret {ffJs 
ii. 3) speaks of his * remarkable learning’ and of 
his * interpretation of the Divine Gospels * in im- 
mediate connexion with, and apparently as ac- 
counting for, his influence over the emperor. Yet, 
in spite of these testimonies to his importance, no 
sin^e fragment of his work on St. Paul appears 
to have come down to us in the original. His 
merits as an expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance against his faults as a theologian. 
Tliough he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian ; and 
the whole of the Arian literature of the 4th cent, 
has perished, with such minute exceptions, that it 
requires some effort both of will and of imagina- 
tion to reconstruct the vast stores of learning in 
chronicle, history, fmd commentary, which shared 
the fate of more strictly dogmatic writings. 

The epistles on which we know for certain fi’om 
St. Jerome’s references that Theodore commented 
are 1 The^lonians {Ep. cxix. § 8 : Vallarsi, i. 802), 
1 Corinthians {ib. § 2 : i. 794), and Galatians {Pr(rf. 
ad Comm. z vii. 369). For the latter epistle the 
reference is general ; with regard to 1 Th 4^**^^ we 
are told that Theodore’s view a^eed with that of 
Diodore, which is given at length (see below under 
No. 12) ; only in the third case — on 1 Co 15«-*w — 
are we given an actual version of an exposition 
contoin^ in Theodore’s *commentarioli.’ The 
diminutive form implies (what the Catena frag- 
ments on the Gospels amply bear out) that Theo- 
dore’s comments were brief and succinct. The 
passage translated is for the most part a para- 
phra.se, in clear and straightforward language, of 
the text, helped out by the parallel verses in 1 Th 4. 
It is to be noted that Theodore gives the Syrian 
reading, *onines quidem non domiiemus, omnes 
autein immutabimur,’ without notice of any 
variant ; from which it may perhaps be concluded 
that he was not interested m textual questions. 

7. Eusebiug of Emesa (on the Galatians).— 

Born at Edessa, Eusebius studied in succession at 
the chief centres of Christian learning in the East 
— at Edessa, at Ccesarea, at Alexandria, and at 
Antwb. But it was with Antioch, and with its 
successive Arian bishops, that his connexion was 
specially doM. It was from Antioch that he was 
sent to the bishopric of Emesa or Heniesa in Syria, 
which he occupied till his death ; and it was at 
Antioch that he vras buried. Tlie years of his 
episcopate roughly coincided with Theodore’s : he 
did not become bishop till after 339, and he died 
under Constantius, i.e. not later than 360. Like 
Theodore, he M^as a leader of the Arian party, and 
like him a trusted adviser of the Arian emperor. 
Like Theodore, again, wdiom he immediate^ fol- 
lows in Jerome's list of * illustrious men’ {de Vir. 
ul. 91), he wrote largely on the New 'Testament — 

ad Galatas libri decern, et in Evangelia honiilim 
breves sed plnrimee’ — with the same historical 
method, and with simUar elegance of style.* 

‘doquence’ again in contrasting him 
with Diodon of Tarsus (ds Vir. lU. 11® 


Eusebius, however, was the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, if we may judge from the ‘ten 
books’ which he devoted to one of St. Paul’s 
shorter epistles, the more dilluse writer of the 
two. 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
his commentary on Galatians (vii. 369), but no- 
where quotes from him by name. Cramer’s Catena 
on the Galatians— in other words, MS Paris coislin 
204— includes a few, for the most part veiy brief, 
citations : on Gal 1^* 2®* ***• ^ 3=® ^ 

6^*. Two points are noticeable about these frag- 
ments. In tlie tirst place, the predicate ‘ of Emesa ’ 
is found only on two occasions out of thirteen, 
though there does not seem any real reason to 
doubt that Cramer is right in attributing all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of Emesa. In the 
second place, nine quotations out of the thirteen 
are introduced anonymously in the text with the 

E hrase AXXos {Hepof) (ftriaiv, the name Eusebiiu 
eing supplied in the margin : but again there is 
no ground for doubting the correctness of the in- 
formation. The annotator shows tirst-hand know- 
ledge of particular interpretations of Eusebius on 
pp. 31, 90 ; and the only question is whether some 
of the anonymous quotations which have no mar- 
ginal ascription of authorship may not likewise 
belong to our Eusebius. 

That the catenist should have so far relaxed the 
rigidity of Greek orthodoxy as to make even this 
tentative and semi-anonyiiious use of an Arian 
commentator, is perhaps another indication of his 
early date : see above, p. 4S8 ‘. 

8. Asterins the Arian (on tlie lioiiians). — 

The literary activity of tliis celebrated Arian 
pliilosopher, theologian, ami cxegete — of wliom the 
dictionary of Christian IVti-yn^phy contains no 
mention — is placed by Jerome (cA; Vir. III. 94) 
within the limits of the reign of Constantius;* 
but his history goes back to the great i>ersecution, 
and he was a personal discijde of Lucian's. A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by training, 
he was one of those to whom tlie Arian movement 
in its earliest stages owed most. No one did more 
than Asterius the layman to give it its philo- 
sophical basis, its theological terminology, and 
its literary expression. In the field of exegesis 
Jerome records that his labours included com- 
mentaries on the Epi-^tle to the Homans and 
on the Gospels : but he tells us nothing about 
these books which would involve a first-hand 
acquaintance with them ; and what he does say, 
namely, that they were assiduou-sly studied in 
Arian circles, when taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of citations from them in the 
Catenie, perhaps suggests that the Arian animus 
was more marked in his exegesis than in that 
of Theodore of Heraelea and Eusebius of Emesa. 

[AthanasiuBy Basil of CsBBarea, Gregory of 
FazianzuB, Gre^ry of FysBa].— That citations 
from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., w'hose 
writings served as the authoritative standard of 
Greek dogmatic theology, should be found scatte* ed 
here and there throughout the Catense, is only 
what we should expect. The references to Atha- 
nasius, indeed, in Cramer’s four volumes on the 
Pauline epistles amount— excluding, here as else- 
where, the ^istle to the Hebrews — to no more 
than two. l^iose to Basil, outside the Roman 
epistle, are also only two : for the Roman epistle 
they are fairly numerous. The few quotations 

* If Asterius of Scythopolis, philosopher and commentator on 
the Psalms (Jerome,' Epp. Ixx. 4, cxii. 20 : Vallarsi, L 427, 747), 
were identical with our Asterius the Arian, also a philoMpher 
and also a commentator on the Psalms (Jerome, de Vir. lU. 04), 
we should have a furUier p^f -that Jerome placed him after 
Eusebius of Cessarea and ^eodore of Heraelea. But, even if 
the identification were more probable than it is, Jerome'a 
chronology u not infallible. 
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from Gregory Nazianzen occur also mainly, those 
from Gregory of Nyssa exclusively, in the Catena 
on the same epistle. It ‘will be remembered that 
Cramer’s sources are for the Roman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
p. 487*) : for each of the Corinthian epistles a 
separate Paris MS : for the other ten epistles a 
continuous Catena in a single Paris MS, coislin 
204. Of these, the second or Munich Catena on 
the Romans (7^ -end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles : and this 
fact alone is enough to create some presumption 
that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of a catenist ; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, had there been such a one, must have 
played its part in the Bodleian as well as in the 
Munich Catena. Further, many of the citations 
from these particular Fatliers are introduced not 
only with the name of their author, but of the 
1»ooK from which they are taken. Thus for Atha- 
nasius: 1 Co 7 (Cramer, in Epp, ad Cor, 478*= 
Benedictine edition, ii. 1272=Migne, Pair. Gr. 
27 c. 1403), roD aylov 'ABaPourlov iv llepi roD 
(rejayov ydfiov. For Basil : in the Municli Catena on 
Romans, eic rOiv 'Aa-KrjTiKujv (eight passages), ix rdv 
* AyTippufTiKuy (three), ix rov "On oOx ianv alriot rdv 
xaxwy 6 Oe6s (two), ix roD Etr rhv eis rbv \y\ ets 
rdy fiS\ }f^a\fi6y (one each), ix rov Ilepi evxapiffrias 
\6yov (one) : on Col P® iv rots xar \6yots 

(tw’o). For Grej^ory Naz. : Munich Catena on 
Romans, ix rov nmniivov (one), ix roD Ilepl vlou 
/S' \6you (one), ix rm Uepl tfHXoirTwxio-s (two) : on 
Col iy rip Uepl vloD Seuriptp Xdytp : on Eph iy 
rf Uepl vlov \&ytp. For Gregory Nyssen : Munich 
Catena on Romans, ix rov xark %iyoidov /S' ^ 67 ou, 
iv r<p riXei roe xarh "EbyofAlov i^Sofiov X6yov, Such 
passages as still remain unaccounted for show’ 
themselves on examination to be derived from 
sources still extant : thus the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans can 
mostly be traced to the advcrsus Eunomium and 
the apparently spurious HomUia dc Spiritu snvcto. 
Of Catenm other than Cramer’s, Karo and Lietz- 
iiiann’s lists (see pp. 488-489, above, a and g) show 
an occasional use, but no more, of the great dog- 
matic 'writers. Thus Oecumenius gives one quota- 
tion from Atli 'iasius, three from Basil (one of 
them ix rijs II/jOs ^tj^^oroXlras iriaroXys), one from 
Grego^ Nazianzen els rbv / 8 ' Ilfpl vlov Xbyov, two 
from Gregory Nyssen. The Vienna Catena on 
Romans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 from Basil, 
the sources being generally given in the case of 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen. Thus for Basil : 'A<rxij- 
rixQy (five passages ),'E(ai 7 fi^pou, rbv Xy yj/aXfxjVf E« 
rb U&rep ijfjUay, Uepl <l>06vov, "On oHx ianv airios xaxQy 
6 Qebs, iv rf Ilpis ^AfufnXbxioy xe, Els rb piaprtjpiov 
*lovXlrras, iv Xa«^(?) bfuX, (all one each) ; for Greg. 
Nyss. Els rb Udrep ijfiCjy 0 bfuXlas and irpbs Evvbfuov 
Xo, Some of these references are probably identical 
with references noted above from Cramer : in any 
case the general result is the same. There is no 
reason wliatever to suppose that any of these 
Fathers wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
Paul.t 

9. Didrani of Alezandria (commentaries on 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Gkdatians, Ephesians). — 

By far the most striking figure among the 
heads of the catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the 4th cent, is the blind presbyter Didymus. 

* Omner givw only the introduotozy words ; the Benedictines 
give a passage of some ten lines. 

f A tract hy Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Oo 1693 < Then shall the 
Bon also himself . . .,* is printed in voL i. pp. 888-868 of the 
Puis 1615 edition. Its genuineness has been contest^, per- 
hi^ without reason. 


Bom about the end of the first decade of the 
century, he became head of the school under 
Athanasius, was still living w’hen Jerome wrote 
his catalogue of ‘ illustrious men ’ in 392, and only 
died, according to the Lausiac Histo^ of PaJ- 
ladius, about tlie year 399. In spite of total loss 
of sight in early childhood, he mastered all the 
secular and sacred science of the time, and poured 
out the wealth of his knowledge, * night and day,’ 
for the benefit of visitors and correspondents, 
among whom were numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Kufinus, PaUadins and Isidore. His special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy Scripture. 
It was with the object of learning his views on 
Mints of doubt ranging over the whole Bible that 
Jerome visited him m ^ 6 . Palladius tells us th '.t 
he dictated explanations of the whole of Scripture. 
Jerome, de Fir. III. 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exegetical, adds that 
there were countless others, * qum digerere proprii 
indicis est ’ ; and, in fact, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew’ and St. John, we 
know from Cassiodoras that he ‘wrote on the 
Catholic epistles, and from Jerome himself tliat 
he commented on the let Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles (Epp. xlix. 3, cxix. 2 [Val- 
larsi, 1 . 233, 794], Prcrf. ad Comm, in Gal. [ih. 
vii. 369], Pros/, ad Comm, in Eph. \ih. vii. 643]). 
The volumes of Cramer’s Catena on the Pauline 
epistles contain only a single citation from 
Didymus, on Ro 7'*“. But Mai in his Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, iv. (1847) part 3, 115-146, 
published from a Vatican Catena* more than fifty 
excerpts upon 2 Corinthians : many of these are 
of considerable length, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no doubt whatever they w’ere taken from 
a commentary.t Thus the question naturally 
arises w'hether the commentaries on these four 
Misties W’ere independent of one another, like 
Origen’s, or w'ere parts of a complete and homo- 

f enequs Pauline commentary. It is not in itwlf 
ecisive that Jerome speaks of the commentarioli 
of Didymus on the Ephesian epistle, J while he 
includes him among those who had interpreted 
‘latissiine’ the First hipistle to Corinth. Yet 
neither the long explanation which Jerome trans- 
lates from Didymus on 1 Co 15®*'®® (Ep. cxix. 5 ; 
i. 795 D-798 A), nor yet the Mai fra^ents on 
2 Corinthians, seem quite to suit the diminutive 
applied to the commentary on Ephesians. And 
since Didj’mus w’as in almost all respects a close 
follow’er of Origen, — with regard to his exegesis 
Jerome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1 Cor., *non pedibus sed verbis in 
Origenis transiens sententiam,’— the evidence as 
a whole appears to be liest satisfied if w’e suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in treating the dif- 
ferent epistles separately and not always on a 
uniform scale. In that case there win be no 
reason left for postulating lost commentaries by 
this author on the remaining nine epistles. He 
may easily have w’ritten on more than the four of 
which we have definite information, but it is not 
necessaiT to sup[x>se that he wrote on all ; and 
which of the others, if any, he expounded besides 
1 and 2 Cor., Gal., and Eph., we shall be able to 

* Cardinal Mai frave no sort of indication of the number of 
the MS : but (a) he noted the folio on which each Didymua 
citation is found— the first is on fol. 840, the last on fol. 411 ; 
(6) he mentioned that he had already printed some Cyril of 
Alexandria from the same MS. It is, in fact, the already often 
cited MS, Vat. gr. 762. 

t The verses at which the different excerpts begin are as 
follows : 2 Co 11- 2. 3. 8. 7. n. 12 . w. I 6. 23 23- lo- la M. 17 81. 4 . 7 . 17 
44 . 5 . 7 . 8 . 11 . 1 s 51 . 8 . IS. 14. 16. 17 . 21 7. 10 . 11.14 7 SL 6 .IS.IS 8U-90.SI 

KJl. 8. 17 111. 7. 12. 18. 21 122. 7. 19 1811. 

t In the case of the Galatian epistle the MSS of Jerome(Pru^. 
ad Comm, in GdL: Vallarsi, vii. 369) appear to vaiy botwoen 
<commentarii ’ and ‘ commentarioli’ 
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Bay only if farther and fuller knowledge comes to 
our assistance.* 

10. ApollinaviB (or Apollinarios) t the younger 
of Laomcea (commentaries on all the Epistles?).— 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Didymus, but the balance of evi- 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. It is certain 
that he commented on five of tlie Pauline ojustles, 
and it seems likely that he commented on ull. St. 
Jerome mentions him among those who interpi*eted 
Matissime’ the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
among the authors of ‘commentarii’ or *commen- 
tarioli* on the Galatian and Ei>hesian epistles. 
On 1 Go 15*^ he notes that Apollinaris’ exposition 
agreed in substance though not in language with 
that of Theodore of Heraclea, and on 1 Th 4*® that 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same intermetation ( Vallarsi, i. 233, 795, 802 ; vii. 
369, 543). Thus on every epistle where Jerome has 
occasion to refer to older commentators, he in- 
cludes Apollinaris among them ; while in the de 
Viris lUustribus, 104, he speaks of him as *in 
sanctas scripturas innumcrabOia scribens volumina. * 
The Catenae enable ns to add yet another epistle ; 
for CramePs Bodleian Catena on the Romans con- 
tains 36 citations from Apollinaris, of which 21 
belong to the first two chapters, and are therefore 
sufiSciently numerous to imply a continuous ex- 
position. It would not then appear to be rash to 
suppose that Apollinaris, like the writers of the 
school of Antioch with which he stood geographi- 
cally in such close contact, commented on the 
whole of St. Paul. That the Catenae for most of 
the Epistles do not ^uote from him is sufficiently 
accounted for by his equivocal reputation as a 
theologian. Apdllinariaiiism was the special bite 
noire of the 5th cent. Antiochenes, and Apollinaris 
Avas so far in a worse position than either Origen 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
have died out of communion with the Church, 
though apparently still in possession of his bishop- 
ric. That Jerome on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively and spoke of 
him Avith respect,— he calls him nothing Avorse than 
* the Laodicene Avho lately left the Church, —is 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
been a powerful champion of Catholic Christianity 
against Arianism and paganism, partly also to 
the loyalty he always retained (and it is one of 
the most pleasing features of Jerome’s character) 
for his old teachers. J Of the residuum of Jerome’s 
commentary on the Ephesians, after the Origen 
matter has been subtracted, much certainly came 
from Aj^llinaris. In the cases which he discusses 
in detail (cf. p. 495*, above), Avherever he had given 
three interpretations, the first was his own, the 
second that of Origen, the third that of Apollinaris. 
And though the amount which can at the present 
stage of our knowledge be definitely recovered out 
of St. Jerome’s writings for Apollinaris is small,§ 
yet Jerome’s eiddence is singularly clear in respect 
to his general character and relationships as an 
exegete. On the Ephesians Aiiollinaris habitually 
difiered, according to Jerome’s express statement 

* It is worth notinff that Didymus is not included among the 
commentators on 1 Thessalonians whom Jerome enumerates 
in Ep. cxix. 8-10. 

t According to Zahn, Fonehungen, v. 99ff., the correct form 
is Apollinaris in Latin, *Ar$kintpi«e in Greek. But Jerome 
seems most often to write ApoUinarhis. 

t Jerome, Ep. Ixxxiv. 8 (a.d. 400) : * Apollinarium Laodicenom 
AntiodhuB frequenter audivi et colui ; et cum me in sanctis 
Bcripturis erudiret, numquam illius contentiosum [super sensu] 
dogma suscepL* 

S Two passages, however, can be identified by the help of 
Jerome, c. Rtmnwn. L 24, ^ : (d) * in tertia [expositione] quid 
Apollinarias simplictter explanaret’ = Coinm. in Eph. iL 7 
(Vallarsi, viL 576D-677A), 'alius vero . . . dici potest’: (6) 
‘in tertia quid Apollinarios contra illius [sc. Origenis] vadens 
dogmata sentiret* » Comm, in Eph. lit 1 (vii. 687 B), ‘licet 
quidam . . . camis aooeperit.* 


(p. 495*, above), from Origen on the one side, iw on 
ime other from Didymus ; while in his exposition 
of the tAvo passages from the Corinthian and 
Thessalonian epistles, discussed by Jerome in Ep. 
cxix., he agre^ with Theodore of Heraclea against 
Origen and Didymus in the one case, in the other 
with Diodore and Avith The<^ore again against 
Origen. His exegetical position was therefore 
influenced more by his geographical connexion 
Avith the city of Antioch than by his opposition 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theology. Among Antiochene expositors there is 
no one Avhose loss, if we may judge by the frag- 
ments that remain, we have more reason to de- 
plore. The Catena quotations on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel are often very striking, and betray a sin- 
gularly original and independent mind. Of tlie feAv 
on St. Paid, that on Ro 1^ in Cramer may serve as 
an example : Kal acpcopiCM^NOC elc rbr 

CJ^YfeXurinbv, uif 6 p6fios d(p6pioiJM koI a<paip€im \iyei rb 
Xtapi^bfuvov TUP dufuinap Be ip Kal UpeOtriP. 

11. Eunomius the Anomcean (commentary on 
Romans). — 

Eunomius, disciple of Aetius, and his successor in 
the leadership of the Anoniojan or extreme Arian 
party, aa’os uelieA^ed by Jerome, Avlien he Avas 
Avriting his * Catalogue of Illustrious Men * in 392, 
to l)e still alive (ch. 120), but is last heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolilic 
AATiter on theological questions, he drew ^ forth 
ansAA'ers from the principal theologians of his day 
—Apollinaris, Ditlymus, Basil of ('josarea, Gregory 
of Xazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. His con- 
tribution to exegesis was a commentary in seven 
tomes on the Epistle to the Romans, knoAAm to us 
only through tiie criticism of »Socrates (HE iv. 7), 
Avho speaks of him as ‘ ignoi ant of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and unable to understand them, but co)»ious 
in language and giA^en to tautology ’ : his comiiien- 
tary on the Romans Avas an illustration of his 
defects as a Avriter and thinker, for, verbose as it 
Avas, it never really grasped the meaning (ctxJtos) 
of the epistle : many words and fcAv ideas Avould 
be Wnd in all his writings alike. No fragments 
of the commentary are extant, and it is possible 
to conjecture its method of exegesis only from 
the geograpliical and liistorical conditions of the 
AATitcr’s career. Eunomius Avas by birth a Ca])pa- 
docian ; w as educated at Constantinople and, under 
Aetius, at Alexandria ; ac'companied his master to 
Antioch in 358 ; and aa as intruded bishop of Cyzicus 
in 300. Although he did not long retain the 
bishopric, he appears to have lived, Avitli interA^ils 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some tAvent}” 
years, till he Avas finally Imnished to his native 
Cappadocia about 383. All the probabilities point 
to his exegesis being rather Aniiocliene than 
Alexandrine; but a more direct influence than 
that of the Antiochene school in general Avill, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predecessor Astcrius on the same epistle [No. 8^ 
alKjve, p. 498^. 

12. Diodore of TarsuB (commentaries on all the 

Epistles?).— 

If Eunomius can be spoken of only loosely as an 
Antiochene exegete, tnere is no doubt that in 
Diodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
school in its strictest sense ; and indeed, both for 
his oAvn Avritings, and as the teacher of its tAA^o most 
illustrious members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, he may rightly be called its second 
and greater founder. Diodore Avas born at Antioch , 
perhaps circa- 325-330, and, with the exception of 
a time spent in study at the university of Athens, 
lived w'holly at Antioch until his elevation to the 
bishopric of Tarsus in A.D. 379. For twenty- five 
or thirty years before tliat date, as layman, as 
monk, and finally.as priest and head of the theo- 
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logical Bchool, Diodore was standard-bearer of the 
Catholic cause in the capital of the East; and, 
important as was the see of Tars^ Jerome \dt 
Vir. llluist, 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatest fame was as a mere presbyter of 
Antioch. When Jerome wrote, lie was apparently 
still living ; but he must have died soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Council in 
394. If Jerome tells us that Diodore was an 
imitator of Eusebius of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed liis ideas, he could not rival his elo- 
quence owing to his i^orance of secular literature, 
we must remember ^at Jerome would be bitterly, 
if naturally, prejudiced against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Antio- 
chene epis(‘qpate after the death of Meletius in 
381. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian ; and Jerome, for all his profound in- 
terest in Greek Christian learning, was a thorough- 
going Western in matters of party controversy. 
Of the * many ’ books of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of the 
criticism ; * but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of the exegetical writings of one who holds 
so important a ])lnce in the history and develop- 
ment of Christian exegesis. Pliotius (cod. 
appears to have known him only through his book 
‘ on Fate ’ ; and though he praises the clearness of 
Diodore’s language, he seems to imply that the 
liook did not show any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Socrates (//£ vi. 3, followed by 
Sozomen, HE viii. 2) we learn that Diodore’s fame 
was that of an exegete, and an exegete of the 
literalist school : * he wrote many books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Scriptures, declin- 
ing to find recondite senses in them' (ras deutpias 

avTutp iKTp€irbiuvos), 

According to Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Senpture. In the list 
given by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
from the ’EifKXijiricurriiH^TffTopla of Theodorus Lector, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
are mentioned by name, and, of the New, * On the 
Four Go^els,’ ‘ On the Acts of the Apostles,* 
* On the Epistle of John the Evangelist * ; besides 
a treatise on the principles of exegesis, * What is 
the difference between Oeupla and dWriyopla^* It 
is carious that, while there is no notice of any 
commentary on the Pauline epistles in this list 
of Suidas, Jerome mentions such commentaries 
specifically, ‘extant eius in Apostolum commen- 
tarii ’ ; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore’s by name, but dismisses the rest under 
the general description *et multa alia,’ it may 
fairly be inferred that he attached particular im- 
portance to them. Whether these * commentaries 
on the Apoirtle * extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, though Jerome’s language and the 
analogy of other Antiochene commentaries per- 
haps suggest it. Jerome himself ( E ^. cxix., a.d. 
408 : see pp. 484, 485 above) includes Diodore among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes in 
full his exposition of 1 Th 4^^^ : that he omits to 
name him m the prefaces to his commentaries on 
Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 a.d.) may only 
mean that Diodore’s commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer’s Catenes 
only those on the Roman epistle cite him— the 
Bodleian Catena on the earlier half of the epistle 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the later half 
only thrice (10® 11^**“). Even in the Bodleian 
Catena the comments are not scattered evenly 
over tiie eight chapters, but begin only at 5'®, 

* Hamaok’B attribution to Diodore of a (n«up of four treatises 

that pass under the name of Justin Martyr (*Diodor von 
Tarsus* in TeasU und UnUnuehungm, N. F. vi 4* 1901) has 
not yet seoured general assent 


being fairly constant from that point as far 
as ; the references are 5'®- 6** ®* 

•Jl. S. 7. ». IS. 14. IS. 18. SI. SS. M ^1. 2. S. 9. 15. 16. 19. 81^* 

reference to previous expubitors should be noted 
(Cramer, 48. 22), ipioi oOp . . . ipTjdriaap, 

The exegesis of Diodore is concise, clear, in- 
telligent ; but an Antiochene expu.sitor — and 
Diodore’s theology in respect of the doctrine of 
grace does not appear to be substantially difierent 
from his pupil Tlieodore’s t — was perhaps hardly 

? iualified to sound in these particular chapters the 
ull depth of the Apostle’s thought. With one 
exception the catenist’s citations from Diodore are 
short, but a passage of six pages (108. 4-114. 12), 
which ranges over the whole of Ro 7®-8^ follows on 
the name of Diodore; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him. It would, therefore, 
form the natural starting-point for further investi- 
gation into the exegetical principles and methods 
in which Clirysostom and Theodore w ere trained, 
and from which, m opposite directions, tlie^^ de- 
veloped. 

13. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians ; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles). — 

John, surnamed Ch^sostom , — bom at Antioch 
about 3^7, ordained priest there in 386, consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople early in 398, driven into 
final exile in 494, — is the earliest of the Greek 
Fathers whose exposition of all the Pauline epistles 
has come dowm to us. With the single exce 2 )tion 
of the Galatians, which is represented by a con- 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhaps 
prepared for oral delivery, see below on ti.at 
epistle, p. 503*), the method of treatment is, in 
every case, by a series of homilies actually preached 
in church. The benefit of his hearers, says the 
patriarch Photius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most illustrious of his predecessors 
(codd. 172-174), w^as the one great object of Chry- 
sostom, in comparison with which all else was 
neglected ; and he accounts in this wa}’ for the 
absence in the Homilies of any attempt to penetrate 
into the ‘ deeper ’ sense (ra ^a^vrepa, ^ ^aOuripa 
dewpLa), And while it is certainly true that Chry- 
sostom w'as in full a^eement (fuller than Photius 
would perhaps have liked to admit) wdth the exe- 

f etical principles of Diodore, his master, and Theo- 
ore, his friend, — witness, for instance, his general 
introduction on the chronology of the £ 2 >istlcs, 
which he defends on the ground that (TvpreXei 
ijfup Tpbs rd irjrobficpa ob fiiKpop 6 tup iicLffToXuv 
X^poi {Horn, in ep, Bcnn., ed. Field, p. 4), — it is 
Sso true that the warm moral interest and direct 
purpose of edification animating the Homilies 
raises him above the arid intellectualism which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioch. 
To each homily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an ' ethical ’ application of the 
lessons to De learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
•ilBLKbp in the MSS. Of the homiletic expositors of 
‘the Apostle,’ St. Chrysostom ranks as indubitably 
the ^eatest, and subsequent commentators and 
combers bear testimony to his po 2 )ularity as an 
exegete by the extensive use they make of his 
work ; indeed his HomUieSy shorn of the ‘ ethical ’ 
or directly hortatory passj^es, form the ^ound- 
work of most of the extant Catense on the Epistles. 

In w'^hat manner and by what methods the 
Homilies of Chrysostom were preserved for pos- 
terity there is little direct evidence to show\ 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Socrates excuses himself from 

* The comments on 8^ ascribed to Diodore in Cramer, 
pp. 142, 162, are said to belonjir to Theodore (see Swete, Theodore 
of Mop9%U8tiat p. Ixxiiin.). 

t e.g, on Bo 616 : * the sin of Adam was one. but . . . con- 
demned ««k a«XA«i^, because they imitated Adam,’ reeding 
fM/jbVitrurB$u tor (Cramer, 49. 88). 
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entering into detail on the characteristics of the 
HomilicSi or from attempting to explain their 
popularity, by the remark that any one who wished 
to gain an idea of their brilliance and attractive- 
ness had only to turn to their published form. 
He appears to distinguish between two classes of 
homines — those that were published by Chrysostom 
himself, and those that were simply taken down, 
as he preached, by shorthand writers (of re eKdoO^pres 
Tap ailrrou \670t xal ol \ 4 yoPTos o^ou i&ird rwv d^vypd- 
<txav eKXti^tdiPTei, HE vi. 4). The distinction thus 
made is borne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, as we possess. On the one hand, the 
finished character or the homilies, for instance, on 
Romans seems certainly to imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them for publication ; and 
with this corresponds the fact that references 
(intended to excuse the preacher from dwelling on 
topics which he had already' elaborated elsewhere) 
are more than once made to previous discourses as 
still accessible in book shape, e.g. to the homilies 
on St. John and to the homilies on the change 
of name from Saul to Paul (Hmn. vii. in 1 Cor., 
Comm, in Gal , : both passages are quoted in full 
below, pp. 502^ 503). On the other hand, the 
less policed style of some other series of Chry- 
sostom’s homilies, such as those on Philemon, has 
suggested that in them we have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses ; while those 
on Hebrews are known to have been first published 
after his death from notes taken by the presbyter 
Constantine. 

The manuscripts (and Socrates, as cited in the 
previous paragraph) give to the Honiilies the title 
Xdyoc ; ana this must ^ taken as their correct name, 
at least in the form in which they were prepared 
for publication. Photius, however, while admit- 
ting that he found them — he is speaking particu- 
larly of the homilies on Genesis — circulating under 
that title, urges that, as they consist throughout of 
direct addresses to an audience, they are really 
not but o/uklai (cod. 172 : u)s Tapdyras 6pS>v roi>s 
dKpoards, oihrw Tpbs airrods dTorelverai Kai epwr^ Kai 
dTOKplperai koX hTurxytiruY 

Photius also bears witness to the liigh place 
among all the writings of St. Chiy sostom winch is 
due to the homilies on the Pauline epistles, taken 
as a w^hole, and at the same time drawls a distinc- 
tion, which develops rather than contradicts that 
suggested by Socrates, between difterent series 
among them : Tavraxov ydp rots X^ois avrod rb 
KaOapbv xal Xa/iTpov Kai evKpivks fierd rod ifdeos 
rexvovpywv, ro&rois re iyravda [«c. in his interpreta- 
tions of * the Apostle ’ and of * the l^salter ’] fidXiara 
SuLTpiret Kai rjn rQp Tapadeiyp-drutp ebToplq. Kai ry 
TUP ip0vfirip.dTUP dipOoplq. koX (ef tov d^oi) Kai deip6~ 
TTfrr Kol arXus h re X^|ec koX tvpBIiicq Kai fieObdtp Kai 
poijfjMTi Kai dXXy [v.l. 5X|y] KaravKevy dpiara rdade 
rds avyypatpds {fTea^aaro, dXXd rdf pip els rbp 
'AirbirroXop iarLP abrup dxelpup ^ 171 /wi'ai, xoiat 
re abrup ip *ApTioxelg, diarpipopri i^eroP’/jOritrap, at Kai 
fxdXXop SiTiKpl^uprai, Kai xolai dpx'^efM.rebopri iTovfi‘ 
drjaap , , , et ns t^p dwapup Kai r^p dXXrfP dper^p 
rod Xbyov davpAtup, axoXdi^oPTa alrrhp pEKXop dXX’ ov 
Tpdypoffi Koipots ipffTpe<f>bfUPOP rabras ^lii i^epyd- 
ffaadai. 

In proceeding, therefore, to say something sepa- 
rately with regard to each set of homilies on the 
Pauline epistles, we shall rely not only on in- 
dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fail us, on the more general charac- 
teristics of careful prepwtion and literary finish.* 
But if evidence of this sort on the whole sug- 

* Bavile, Tillemont, Montfancon, have all dealt with this sub- 
ject ; but the most complete and convenient discussion will be 
round in Field's Preface to his edition of St. Chrysostom on the 
Hebrews, pp. xi-xvi For an account of the editions of St. 
Chrysostom’s HomUiUt woe below, pp. fi06B-507». 


gests Antioch, we shall, on the other hand, not 
too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apparently episcopal tone necessarily points to 
Cuustantinople ; for Tillemont has collected refer- 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiochene, and supposes that Flavian, on or- 
daining Chrysostom priest, entrusted him with a 
large Siare of his own episcopal authority 
moires^ vol. xi. ‘Saint Jean Chrysostome,’ article 
xiii.). 

(i.) Romans, — 33 homilies; in the earlier edi- 
tions arranged as 32, the first homily being treated 
separately as the ‘ argument ’ (so similarly for the 
Philippians). In this series Chrysostom perhaps 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as an 
expositor: in them more than anywhere else 
throughout his writings — such is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusium, himself no mean critic — 
‘did John, the wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of his wisdom ’ ; and he pays him the 
highest compliment in the power of any critic 
when he goes on to assert that ‘if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic language so 
as to be his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of Chrysostom, obru koX 

ipBvpiipjun Kai KoXXei Kai KvpioXe^lqi KeKbffprfrai ij 

ippripeia {ad Isidomm diacosium, Epp, lib. y. 32). 
If, then, the rule of Photius holds good, these 
homilies must belong to the Antiochene period ; 
and in favour of this view may be quoted a pas- 
sage in Horn, ix. [viii.] p. 508 B,* olda&ri bxb rbp 
(TTjKOP iffpep rbp abrbp Kai rbp xoip^va^ and possibly 
another in Horn, xxxi. [xxx.] p. 743 (j, perd rotrovrop 
Xpbpop ehnbpres ipda ipeipe llaCXo9, (pda idiOrjt ipBa 
ffvpeKdBiae sal SieXix^Vt xrepobpeBa Kai xpbs rrjp 
pirbprip iKclpriP dxb tmp rbxup xapaxepxbpeBa, Tille- 
mont, inde^, reserves judgment on the ground 
that in the phrases used at the end of Horn, xxx. 
[xxix.] the preacher ranks himself among xotpipes 
and Apxopres ; but these words hardly appear to go 
beyond others wliich Tillemont himself, as above 
mentioned, had noted as l^elonmng to Antioch. 
A series of comments on Ko 5^^* taken from 
Horn, xi. [x.] are cited, together with other pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom, by Augustine {contra 
Julianum, I. vi. 27), in order to rebut the force 
of Julian’s appeal to Chrysostom’s authority in the 
Pelagian controversy. Yet how far Chrysostom 
was in reality removed from the standpoint of 
Augustine may be illustratetl by his explanation 
of Ko S'* {rois Kara xpoBeorip kXt^tois obaip)^ W’here, 
in order to emphasize man’s contributory share in 
his ow’n salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
xpbBeais as man’s ami not God’s {obx rj KXijffts pdpop 
dXXd 71 xp6Be(Tis tup KaXovpApup t^p aurripLap elpryd- 
aaro, p. 595 B ; quoted by R. Simon, Hist, Crit, aca 
Cmnmentatcurs du A’7’, p. 174). 

(ii.) 1 Corinthinn-s . — homilies ; also ranked 
among Chrysostom’s best work. The evidence 
of place is here unusually important, since it covers 
not only these homilies but others as w'ell. In 
Horn, xxi. p. 188 E, Chrysostom urges that niggard- 
liness in almsgiving was especially inexcusable at 
Antioch (koI ravra ip *Apnox€i^t ip i xpurop ixpTlpd^ 
nwap XpiaruLPol ,,, ip ^ xoXbs b rijs iXeripoabpi^s 
rb xaXaibp iKbpa Kapxbs) ; in Horn, xxvii. p. 242 C 
he cites Mt 18'^ and says he has already explained 
the passage at length, when dealing with the 
Gospel {ravra pip ebpvrepop ip abrip yepbpepoi r(p X^P^V 
dieXixBntJ^ep ) ; and similarly in Horn, vii. p. 53 A he 
refers to his exposition of the Gospels for fuller 
treatment of Jn 7*® 8'® (dXXd rls b rpbxos rris dva- 
ypdxreus rabrTjs Kai rls iKelPTjSf ip roTs ebayyeXlois ijbri 
etpvfrar Kai Cbare pii avpexus rb abrb ffrpi<f>eiP, iKei 
xapaxipxopep robs iprvyxdpopras). The homilies on 

* References to the Homilies are given in the pogiitf of the 
Benedictine edition, because this numeration is also to be found 
in the outer margins of Field’s pages. 
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1 Corinthians were therefore delivered at Antioch, 
but probably towards the end of St. Chrysostom’s 
residence there. 

S Corivthians. — 86 homilies. A reference 
to v^onstantinonle appears in Horn. xxvi. p. 625 C : 
before the tombs of the tentinaker and the fisher- 
man at Rome the very emperor humbles himself 
to ask their intercession ; and so, too, at Con- 
stantinople, Constantins conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to bury him * in 
the antechainl>er of the fisherman ’ — that is, at the 
])orch of the church which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, although he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
himself forced by this passage to place them at 
Constantinople ; but Tillemont, Montfaucon, and 
Field rightly deduce from it just the opposite con- 
clusion. Two citations from these homilies were 
made in the Second Council of Nicspa (a.d. 787), 
the sixth session of which consisted of the reading 
of an elaborate refutation of the ‘decree’ of the 
Iconoclastic Council of 754. The latter had ap- 
pealed to St. Paul’s words in 2 Co 5^ ‘ by faith, not 
W sight,’ and ‘even though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet Know we him so 
no more ’ ; and in answer to that appeal exposi- 
tions of these texts are given from Cyril of Alex- 
andria (see below, p. 515*) and from Chrysostom. 
*lta6.vvTfi 6 bwkp xpiMr/oy xal \L6 op tL/xlov StScurKaXlop 
KCKnifUvoi is quoted for both verses, — Mansi, xiii. 
288, 289 [Labbe-Coleti, viii, 1122, n23]=JIom. xi. 
p. 514 C, Horn, x. p. 508 C, — and the quotations 
are of sufficient length (twenty-live and six lines 
respectively in Field’s text) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition.* 

(iv.) Galatiarui. — A continuous commentary 
without break of any sort, for the chapters into 
M’hich it is divided f)y the earlier editors are in 
no way represented in the MSS. This continuity 
necessarily carries Avith it the absence of the 
* ethical ’ sections which in the other epistles form 
the close of each homily ; but, curiously enough, 
the use of the second person, which would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it is characteristic 
of a homily, occasion<ally recurs, e.g, in the passage 
673 E quot^ just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 2^*f p. 688 D : /jl 7}5^ afjrri vjjjois Oopu^circj ij 
Either, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletic purposes, or it may l)e that 
the direct speech of Chrysostom the preacher 
flowed naturally from the pen of Chrj’sostom the 
writer. Perhaps because of this uniqueness as a 
commentary among so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in their estimate of the literaij 
value of this work ; Savile and Tillemont rank it 
high enough to be allotted to Antioch, and the 
latter adds that the ‘ book ’ on the change of name 
from Saul to Paul, referred to in this commentary 
(p. 673 D £), consists of homilies that were cer- 
tainly preached at Antioch (ed. Bened. iii. 98-140), 

* Comparison of the two texts reveals the following variants : 
— (1) Fi^d, p. 128, 1. 7, Mxi trdXi* rsCnv ttvvvv (sc. of being no 
longer tutrit rdpxa) itpxnyif t«» Xptrviv #»r« Zttxweri : Cone. 
Nic. Mmi trdiXtp nv m£>r»v' 'kpxryit *wi> X^irr»i> •»r« a« if a 

second quotation from Chrysostom begim atJA^v«:j^». (2) Field, 
1. 16, AaXA tvf svxin : Cone. Kic. «XX« nuun ynvrx«ui9. 
Sin iJ Mtti srttBtirif lytimttfjt** rit X^irnv, itXXA tut tixtri. Here 
the Council is clearly right, and the MSS have omitted a line 
through homoecaeletUon. (3) Field, IL 16, 17, . . . 

Xpirr$v ii : Cone. Nic. irl fdv . . . iw) H X^/mau, prob- 
ably wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 fJn 14^], : Cone. 

Nic. svitp. Both readings have good support ; but the 

latter is less likely to be the posterior insertion into Chry- 
sostom’s text, and is therefore probably genuine. (6) Field, 
L 24, rt ixrk rmpuif Cput : Cone. Nic. omits rttaxiff mrhaps 
accidentally. (6) Field, p. 120, 1. 20, <i*a i Cone. Nic. 

(7) Field, 1. 29, ttfrrt, srt ittitifuvfup; Cone. Nic. 

uwpf rl pip ; kiyptrif pw i'vitiptpvprte h tS rkfAan ixitsptPviAtv. 
It is diflBcult here to decide. (8) Field, 1. 31, nDw : Cone. Nic. 
omits. (0) field, 1. 33, iv uitrrpti peat i* tupiyiAari : Cone. Nic., 
less pointraly, completes the quotation by prefixing mpn fikiwppup 
and subjoining titi rpimnp wpk irpirtfrpp. 


and was therefore more likely to be accessible to 
Antiochenes than to Constant! nopolitans : Zwa 
roD fcareireiyoirros dirocrras fiak-pirepov rroLiitrta rbv Tibyop 
. , . Kai rjp.iv di eiprjrai ns virip rovnav \byos 6 t€ rrcpl 
rrjs peraOiffcus avTov ttjs irpoarjyopias vphs vpds dieXcyb- 
pc$a ,,, el Si imXiXrjaOet evrvxovres iKeLvtp fiiBXltp 
wdvra eftreade raOra. A brief citation from ‘ John 
Chrysostom,’ ix tov inropurfjpaTos ttjs irpbs FaXcirar 
iTLffroXrjs, is jireserved in Photius’ account (c^. 
229, part 3) of a work by Ephraem, patriarch of 
Antioch A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon ; but the words themselves— drt, rb 

Xiyeiv aapKL vaOeiv tov debv Xbyov <f>pjvrjpa rijs iKkXrjfflas 
iffrlv, Caffirep kolI ^Xdafprjpov Kal drroBXrjrbv rb KTjp&rreiv 
abrbv xadeiv rj 0i5o-ei rijs Oe&rrjros — appear to be 
neither akin to Chiysostom's normal theological 
style nor identified in his Galatian commentary. 

(v.) Ephesians , — 24 homilie.s. Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their unfinished style, to 
Constantinople, but by Tillemont and Montfaucon, 
on the ground of historical indications, to Antioch. 
Tillemont points to the impassioned ^peal gainst 
schisms in the Church at the end of Horn. xL (after 
the exposition of Eph 4*-“) p. 86 ff., which naturally 
connects itself with the Enstathian separatists at 
Antioch ; Montfaucon to various laudatory refer- 
ences to the monastic inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring hills, — Horn, vi. p. 44 A, Horn, xiii. p. 
44 E ; cf . Horn, xxi. p. 162 D,— whereas at Con- 
stantinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise. 
If further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without definition, as of a saint well 
known to the audience, of Baby las, martyr-bishop 
of Antioch under Decius (6 paKdpios pdprvs Ba^uXas, 
Horn, ix. p. 70 C). 

Citations from or references to these homilies 
are made (1) by’ Theodoret, Dialogus II, *Incon- 
fusns' ed. Schultze, IV. i. p. 158, ryjs ipprjveLas rijs 
irpbs 'Etpesiovs erKTToXijs : (a) Horn, L p. 7 B, sard r^v 
eOdodav . . . yiyovev : (5) Horn, iii. p. 20 D, rrepl 
TOiJrou ^rj0'lv*O debs rov kvdIov rjpdv *lijaov XpurroD, ob 
wept rov $eov Xbyov : (c) Horn. iv. p. 26 F, sal bvras 
rjpds . . , vepl rov Kard erdpKa wdvra etpijrai* — (2) 
by Ephraem of Antioch (see just above) in Photius 
cod. 229 for the use of 6 dvOpunros with the article 
of the human nature of Christ (6 Xpwrbaropos iv ry 
eppyjveiq. rrjs vpbs *E</>€a’lovs imffToXrjs rpirrjs bpiXLas ^ : 
the wiiole passage 18 E-19 C is more or less in 
point, but the specific reference is perliaps to 20 D, 
rbv dvOpuvov els piya v^rjXbrifros dvijyaye — (3) by 
Facundus of Hermiana in the middle of the 6th 
cent., pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum^ xL 5 
(ed. Sirmond, p. 486 ; Gallandi, Bibl. Vet, Patrum, 
xi. 788), ‘ beatus loannes ... in commento epistolas 
ad Epliesios libro tertio,’ translating into Latin 
(a) Horn, iii. pp. 18 F-19 A, iwbrjjrov &rov ,,, rod 
deov Xbyov obdapus, and (6) Hom, iii. p. 20 C D, bbo 
ydp rd piyicrra , , , ob irepl rov ffeov XcPyov.f 

(vi.) PhUippians , — 16 homilies; in the earlier 
editions 15, l^cause the first homily was s^arately 
treated as the ‘argument’ (so also in Konians). 
This is the first set of homilies which the majority 
of critics place at Constantinople, on the ground 
partly of general negligence of style, partly of 
language that is supposed to be definitely episcopal 
in the ‘ethical’ part of Hom. x. [ix.J p. 268 F 
onwards, where the preacher rebukes his congre- 

*Tbeodoret’s polemical quotations, at least from early 
writers, are not to be relied on ; it is therefore all the more 
inil)ortant to note that his differences from Field’s text are 
relatively slight. In one case (p. 7 D, ms ap pnt urn for 
[rif] ix^) he supports Cramer’s Catena against all the direct 
MS tradition. Did he use the Catena ? 

t Facundus entirely supports Meld in his return to the text 
of the Verona edition a^inst Savile and the Benedictines : e.g. 
20 D he reads ' in sanguine eius salvavit ’ ssrf mpm/rt mirty U*tn» 
(Field, Veron., and 8 MSS, against omission by the rest) and 
*pneter hoc*=x»fP^f rwny, vnth the same authorities, where 
the rest omit x*»P*r» 
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^tion for their grudging eupport of the clergy.* 
Yet eren for this epistle ^rave doubt must be felt 
in presence of a x^assage mdicated by Tillemont, 
Horn. xvi. [xv.] p. 318 C D, where Chrysostom, 
enumerating the drawbacks to earthly royalty, 
ends his dark catalogue of misfortunes with the 
catastrophe in which Valens perished, while * he 
that now rules, ever since he put on the diadem, 
has lived among labours, dangers, despondencies, 
calamities, conspiracies.* Chrysostom was a bold 
preacher ; but even in Chrysostom’s mouth such 
language is more natural at a distance from the 
court. And it is not easy to see why the argu- 
ment should leap from Valens to Arcadius without 
any hint at the critical fortunes of the inter- 
m^iate reign of Theodosius (a.d. 379-395); yet 
if Theodosius is meant by 6 vvv KparCavy the homilies 
again belong to the Antiochene period. In a 
Catena from the Fathers contained in Book i. of 
Leontius of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et 
Eutychianos,^ are included pt^sages from Chry- 
sostom’s Horn, in 1 Tim, (see just below) and in 
Phil . — the latter passage is from Soin. vii. [vi.] 
p. 235 B, fiopi^p do2>\ov (Xa^e . . . ^ rod deov. 

(viL) Colosgiant. — 12 homilies. For the first 
time the indications are decisive in favour of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style considered 
to be below the average of the other epistles, but 
the preacher is quite certainly a bishop ; in Horn. 
iii. p. 349 D-F he sits IkI roO 0p6pov toiVou, to him 
belongs rb riji IrurKor^s dilufioL. Hmn. vii. con- 
tains two illustrations drawn from current or 
recent events : p. 374 F, * the man who but yester- 
day was exalted in the tribunal, who had heralds 
to proclaim aloud his dimity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way for him in the forum,’ 
who to-day is living deprived of all this pomp and 
station, can only be tne minister Eutropius be- 
tween his fall at the beginning, and his death at 
the close, of A.D. 399 ; p. 375 E, ‘ my own city 

rAXts ij ^/jLerlpa) gave offence to a previous 
monarch, and he ordered it to be destroyed to the 
uttermost, inhabitants and buildings mike . . . 
but when our neighbours of the city on the coast 
interceded on our behalf, our citizens went about 
saying that that intervention was a worse humilia- 
tion tnan the destruction of the city would have 
been ’ — St. Chrywstoni, in fact, is giving his audi- 
ence at Constantinople the story of the ezx>eriences 
of ‘ his own ’ city of Antioch after the ‘ statues ’ 
riot of A.D. 337. It may be noted that the 2nd 
and 3rd homilies were preached on successive days : 

р. 338 A, ff'bpepov Ava^aXXofUpovs aHpiw toOto vpodeipat 

dei: 343 B, Hip^pov i.Tobodvai dvayKaicv rb bfpXtujM, 
birep dve^aX6p,7iv. Perhaps the days were 

Saturday and Sunday. 

(viii.) (ix.) 1 Thesscdonians. ll homilies; f 
Thessalonians . — 5 homilies. Both sets of homilies 
appear to be episcopal utterances, and were there- 
fore preached at Constantinople: cf. 1 Tliess. 
Horn. X. p. 495 C, Kdv . . , r^s iKxXrfffLas diraydyw ^ 
Tfjt KotPTjs direfp^w : Horn, xi. p. 504 E, inrctfBwos 
iyepbfirip rijs dirdvTtap IpZap wpoarao-iat ; 2 Tliess. 
Horn. iv. p. 533 £, dXXd, ifnfolp , , , ob d^idis rbp Xahp 
bvkp rod iiyovpLdpov xapcucaXeTp, p. 535 £, dibf*ov 
Toao&rov irpoeoTwrej, cf. p. 536 B C. 

(x.) (xi.) 1 Timothy. homilies; g Timothy. 

* The most definite woxds of *11, tSfii (p. 272 D), do not, 
however, appear in field*! text. 

t According to F. Lootf masterly diflcusrion of this important 
but obscure writer (Texteund UnUrguehtmgen, iiL 1, a.d. 1887), 
Uie treatise eantra Megt. et Evtych. was published between 529 
and 544. LeoUtias i! not mentioned in the Dictionary 
Chrittian Biography. These passages from Ohivsostom are 
in the Latin version of H. Canisius, Lectionst Antxqucg (re- 
edited by J. Basnage, Thaawnu Monumontorum, i., Antwerp, 
AD. 1726, p. 664), and in the Greek of the in^rtant Bodleian 
HS of Leontius, cod. Laudianus gr. 02 B, foU. 666, 56a : but 
ihoy are omitted (with many others) in Migne*s edition, vol. 86, 

с. 1800, * minuemu vdluminis gratia.* 


— 10 homilies. The supposed inferiority of the 
style of these homilies led Savile to attribute 
them, according to Pho tins’ canon, to the Con- ' 
stantinopolitau period. Montfaucon, however, 
while admitting that on none of the Epistles is 
it so difficult to decide as on these, considers that 
tlie unstinted eulogy of monks in Horn, in 1 Tifn, 
xiv., and tlie absence of any indication of episcopal 
position in dealing with the qualifications for the 
ministry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
passages quoted aliove on 1 and 2 Tliess. ), ^int on 
the whole to Antioch. The homilies on 1 Timothy 
are named by EpUraem of Antioch and Leontius 
of Byzantium ; Ephraem {ap. Photios, cod. 229), 
appealing this time to the teaching of the Fatliers 
on the Unity of Christ’s Person, mcludes b Xpwrb- 
aroptos rifp wpbs TifidOeop xpurrrjp ipp/gpebtop : 

Leontius (see just above on Philippians) cites from 
IIo7n, in 1 Tim. vii. p. 586 B, ixeidii ydp bbo <l>bffc(ap 
. . . oOtw xal Oebs ^v. 

(xii.) Titus. — 6 homilies. The principle laid 
down above, that caution must be exercised in 
interpreting passages which at first sight seem to 
imply episcof^ oversight on the of the 

reader, receives abundant justification in these 
omilies. For whereas on the one hand Horn. i. 
p. 735 B speaks of the war/ujc^ btdpoia which forbids 
treating any one rCop dpxopiptop other than gently 
* however much trouble he give us,’ on the other 
hand Horn. iii. 746 C contains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendance at non-Christian 
sanctuaries at Antioch. *What must we say of 
those who keep the same fasts as they do, who 
observe sabbaths, wiio go ofi‘ to places dedicated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called cave of Matrona ? ’ * 

(xiii.) Philemon . — 3 homilies. These homilies 
appear to present no features suggestive of either 
Antioch or Constantinople. The maj ority of critics 
supp^ that the relatively unfinishea style is 
decisive, according to Photius’ canon, for Con- 
stantinople; Venables {Dkt. Chr. Biogr. L 5335) 
even sxieaks of them as perhaps * extebiporaneoiis 
addresses taken down by others.* Yet such is the 
uncertainty of tliis sort of criterion that i^loiit- 
faucon can assert that * parem diligentiam et ac- 
curationem alibi in scriptis eios vix reperias.’ 

No Latin translation of any part of Chrysostom 
on St. Paul was known to Cassiodorus when he 
wTote his summary account of extant commen- 
taries, de Institutione Vimnarum Litterarzim^ 
ch. 8 ; but he possessed a coiiix)lete set of them in 
the original Greek, which, as he says, could be 
translated if wanted — if, that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library could manage to 
procure should turn out insufficient. ‘ Commeino- 
ratas tamen epistolas a loanne Cbrysostomo ex- 
positas Attico sermone, in suprascripto octavo 
armario dereliqui, ubi sunt grseci codices con- 
gregati: ut si latina non x>otuerint latiora coni- 
menta procurari, de istis subinde transferatur Quod 
plenissimam poterit xirsestore notitiam.’ Two 
things are here Avorth notice. In the first place, 
Chrysostom was, for the Latins, the Greek com- 
mentator par excellence : if Cassiodorus knew of 
the existence of any others, they were at any 
rate not in his hands. In the second place, 
the quality which distinguished Chrysostom in 
Cassiodorus’ eyes from all the Latins was his ful- 
ness: there he was in the library, ready to be 

* One would naturally suppose that allusions to the well- 
known name of the Antiochene Daphne implied heathen 
worship : but the fosts and sabbaths are, of ooune, Jewisli, 
and from Horn. adv. ludaeos L (ed. Bened. i. 596 it appears 
that there was a Jewish syn^o^e at Daphne, besides toot in 
Antioch : xtii imrt w wtp) ivrttVO* 0 Vf*y*iyrtf dkXk 

xcii Ttif tp trsppiMTificp yap ixt7 r« fiapahptp • 6^ tmkovn 

yiarpippis ... tftsi Ktu ri Marpapf/e moj ri r»v *Airik^mm Uput 
004.0! ivr# fiietiX0p, 
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translated if no Latin commentary of equal ‘ lati- 
tude ’ should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarium. 

That the Homilies should have been early trans- 
lated into Syriac is only what we sliould expect ; 
and the evidence of the catalogue of Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum fully confirms such expecta- 
tions. The material falls naturally into the three 
classes of (a) translations at full len^h ; (6) abridg- 
ments extending over several or all of the Epistles ; 
(e) fra^ientary quotations. 

(а) Translations. Romans: MS dccxlv.* (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 171G4) is for the most part a palim- 
psest of a 6th or 7th century MS of the homilies 
on Romans. 1 Corinthians: MS dlxxxix. (Add. 
14563), sopc. vii.-viii., Horn, xx.-xxxiii.; MS dxc. 
(Add. 12160), A.D. 584, Horn, xxxiv.-xliv. 2 
Corinthians: MS dxci. (Add. 14564), saec. yi.-vii., 
comjdete save for a few lacunas ; MS dxcii. (Add. 
12180), saec. vi.-vii., complete. Ephesians: MS 
dxciii. (Add. 14565), saec. vi. -vii., complete. 
Philippians, Philemon: MS dxciv. (Add. 14566), 
saec. vi., fragments. Colossians, Tittts: MS 
dxcv. (Add. 14566, part 2), saec. vi.-vii., consider- 
able portions. 1 and 2 Thcssalonians : MS 
dxcvi. (Add. 17152), a.d. 594, complete. t — In this 
group of MSS all the Epistles are represented 
except Galatians and 1 and 2 Timothy. 

(б) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the Homilies range from 550 to 750 a.d., those of 
abridgments and extracts— in w’hich all or most 
of the Epistles are treated in a single MS — belong 
to the later centuries ; and this is probably not 
an accidental distinction, but is a parallel pheno- 
menon to the supersession of commentaries by 
Catenae in general. — MS deexiv. (Add. 14683), foil. 
1-141, smc. X. : parts 3 and 4 (with two great 
lacunas) of a commentary on the Pauline epistles 
abridged from Chrysostom, containing Galatians 
[Gal 6^^end, Epli., Ph lost], Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians [1 and 2 Tim., 
Philem., He 1-10^ lost]. He 10^-end ; on fol. 1406 
is a complete list of the number of Clirysostom’s 
homilies on eacli epistle. — MS dccclii. (Add. 12168), 
foil. 166-233, siec. viii,-ix. : Pauline epistles, with 
extracts throughout from Ch^sostorn ; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Hebrews. — 
MS dcccliii. (Add. 12144), foil. 123-170, A.D. 1081 : 
Catena on all the Epistles, principally, but in this 
case not exclusively, from Chrysostom. 

(c) The fragmentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and must be sought for in the 
catalogue itself, and in Wright’s invaluable index 
to it. Often, of course, the motive for the choice 
of the passages is the dogmatic interest : thus MS 
dccclvii. (Add. 12155), smc. viii., consists largely of 
testimonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various heretics ; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on the 
Epistles occur on no fewer than twelve occasions, 
representing on one or other occasion each set of 
his Homilies. 

It remains to give an account of the principal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuscript 
authority on which they are based. 

The edRio princem of the original Greek text of 
Chrysostom on St. Paul is the Veronensis, a superb 
piece of typography in four folio parts,t published 
at Verona * per Stephanum et fratres a Sabio ’ in 
1529 ; the patron, according to the preface addressed 

* The xomMi numerals are those of Wright’s catalogue. 

t The homilies on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned not as five 
homilies, but as an introduction and four homilies ; compare 
the arrangement for Uomans and Philippians in the earlier 
editions of the Greek (above, pp. 502^, .*10^). 

X That is, it is paged with four separate paginations, but there 
is only one colophon, and no copy that the present writer has 
seen is bound in four volumes. Fossibly it was issued in sheets 
only, and bound in volumes at each purchaser's discretion. 


to pope Clement vn. by Donatus of Verona, was 
Gibertus, bishop of the see.* Part L contains the 
homilies on the Romans (foil. 1-132) and Ephesians 
(133-204) ; part ii. the two Thess^onian epistles 
(foil. 1-33, 34-47), Colossians (48-86), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255) ; part iii. tlie Second ^istle to the Co- 
rinthians (1-93), Titus (93-108), Hebrews (109-205), 
Philippians (205-249) ; part iv. the two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-78), and Gala- 
tians (78-107). The Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. The homilies on all epistles 
except 1 and 2 Thess., Col., and 1 Cor. are divided 
each into two parts, the more strictly homiletic 
portion at the end bein^ separated otf with the 
title iiOiKbv. The general title of the homily and 
its running headline is \6yo% a , \670y and so on. 
Even the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title \byo^ d throughout ; but, being a commentary 
and not homilies, it has of course no * ethical ’ sec- 
tion. The text of the whole edition is taken appar- 
ently from a single manuscript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Venice 
MS, Marcianus 103, smc. xL The unusual order in 
which the Epistles occur in the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reproduced from the order of the MS : as 
each series of homilies circulated from the first 
independently, and were rarely brought together 
into a single MS, there was no fixed rme to follow, 
and the sequence in the Venice MS may be assumed 
to be accidental. The Verona edition is, apart 
from the matter of punctuation, warmly praised 
by Savile; its faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the ‘ half -eaten ’ MS on which it was 
based. Indeed it is now clear that, as regards the 
type of text used, succeeding editors (until we 
come to Field) progressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the editio princeps rather than im- 
proved upon it. 

In 1603 an unimportant edition appeared at 
Heidelberg *in bibliopolio Commeliniano,’ which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Greek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
at Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the character 
of the edition is far from corresponding to the 
promise of the title-page. 

A very different work soon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile's great edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom ( Eton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to lie found in vols. iii. and iv. — ^in vol. iii. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Philippians to Philemon. 
Information about the MSS used must, however, 
be sought in vol. viii. (the concluding volume) col. 
225 11'. The groundwork of Savile’s text through- 
out was the Verona edition, but he modified it by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS froni 
the libraries of France and Germany. For the 
Romans he used a codex * Re^us ’ of Paris — ap- 
parently Paris gr. 731, srec. xi. ; for 1 Cor. a MS 
of New College, Oxford— no doubt cod. Ixxvii. saec. 
xii. ineunt. ; for 2 (k>r. a Paris * Medicean ’ MS ; 
for Gal. a Paris ‘ Regius ’ MS ; for Eph. an Au^- 
burg MS— presumably Munich gr. 353, saec. x.; for 
Phil, a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
— perhaps Vatic, gr. 551, saec. x.; for the remain- 
ing seven epistles also an Augsburg MS — perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, saec. x. For the Roman epistle he 
further gives in an Appendix, vol. viii. cc. 981-988, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS— apparently 
Munich gr. 457, saec. xL A large number of sug- 
gestions and emendations anre idso printed in the 
margin of the texts. By using more than one 
manuscript, and still more by drawing on his own 
critical mgenuity and that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the improvement of the 
text of St. Chrysostom ; but the type of text re- 

* Compare the aooount of the Verona Oecamenina, p, 485, 
abovp. 
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presested by his new MSS was inferior for the 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
MS employ^ for the Verona edition. 

A new ration was published at Paris in 1636 by 
the king’s printer, C. Morel, of which volumes 
iv.-yi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel’s 
edition does not pretend to do more than follow 
Savile’s Greek text, incorporating at the same 
time Latin translations revised by the Jesuit 
Fronton du Due. 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 
the latest of the vast labours carried through by 
<loni Bernard Montfaucon. Vol. ix. (A.D. 1731) 
lontains the homilies on Romans ; vol. x. (A.D. 
1732) contains land 2 Cor., Gal.; vol. xi. (A.D. 
1734) the remaining miistles. According to the 
convenient custom of Benedictine editors, a Latin 
translation faces on eacli p^e the Greek text ; 
but the latter is generally judged to be inferior 
to the text of Savile. The manuscripts used were 
exclusively Parisian : on Romans [the numbers of 
the modern catalogue of M. Omont are substituted, 
where identiheation is possible, for those of Mont- 
faucon] MSS Paris gr. 732, ssec. xi., and 734, sa^:. 
xiii.; on 1 Cor. MS gr. 738, saec. x.; on 2 Cor. MS 
coislin 74, ssec. x. ; on Galatians none ; on Eph. MSS 
coislin 74 (as on 2 Cor. ), coislin 75» saec. xi. , gr. 
1017, saec. x.; on Phil, apparently AISS coislin 75 
and gr. 1017 (as on Eph.); on Col. MSS gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), gr. 731, saec. xi., gr. 743, saec. xi.; on 

1 Thess. apparently gr. 743 (as on Col.), gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), and one other ; on 2 Thess. ct. 743 (as 
on Col.), and a second *Colb. 616,’ which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, saec. ix.; on 1 Tim. * Colb. 616 ’ 
(as on 2 Thess.) and gr. 748 (as on Col.) ; on 2 Tim. 
nothing is said ; on Titus gr. 745 (imperfect), saec. 
xii., and 744 (fragmentary), saec. ix.; on Philemon 
gr. 745 (as on Tit. ) Montfaucon does not appear 
to have made exhaustive use even of the early 
MSS of the Paris Library ; the reissue of the Bene- 
dictine edition, Paris, 18^1840, takes account of 
several additional MSS : e.y. for Romans gr. 731, 
saec. xi.; for 1 Cor. gr. 739, saec. xi., and 740, saec. 
xi.; for 2 Cor. gr. 741, saec. xv.; for Gal. gr. 675, 
saec. xi., and 1017 (imperfect), saec. x. 

Meanwhile, before the appearance of the second 
Benedictine ^ition, attention had been called to 
the importance of Chrysostom’s Homilies for the 
history of the text of Paul, by C. F. Mattluei, 
whose critical edition of the New Testament ap- 
peared at Rigikto wards the close of the 18th cent. : 
part vi (Romans, Titus, Philemon) in 1782, part 
vii. (1 and 2 Corinthians) in 1783, part viii. (Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians) in 1784, part x. 
(Hebrews, Colossians) also in 1784, part ix. (1 and 

2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, together with a 
‘Prsefatio in omnes D. Pauli epistolas’) in 1785. 
Matthsei was professor at Moscow, and his MSS 
of tlje Homilies were exclusively drawn from the 
library of the Holy Synod in tfiat city — many or 
most of them had come originally from Mount 
Atho.s ; a list of them may be inserted here. 

Mosq. xcvii. =Matth8ei (vi. 262) 3, A.D. 917: 
Romans. 

e. = (yi. 264) 8, ssec. x.-xL : Romans. 

,9 cL=(vii. 277) 1, A.D. 993: Hebrews, 
Colossians. 

9 , ciL = (vii. 275) 9, ssec. x.-xi.; 2 Cor., 
1 Timothy. 

,, ciii. = (vi. 275) <r or 6, ssec. x.-xi. : 2 Cor., 

Titus. 

„ civ. = (vii. 274) 7, ssec. ix. : 1 Corin- 
thians. 

„ cv. =(vii. 274) 2, A.D. 990: 1 Corin- 
thians. 

„ cvi.=:(vii. 276) 4, ssec. xi. : Philippians, 
Hebrews. 

•» cvu.=:(vii. 279) 5, ssec. z.: Hebrews. 


Mosq. cviii. =(vi. 275) fi, ssec. x.-xi.: Eph., 
Philippians, Philemon. 

„ cix. = (vi. 276) a, ssec. ix.-x.: 1 Tim., 
2 Tim., Philemon, 1 Thess., 
2 Thessalonians. 

In the * Prsefatio ’ above referred to— a sin^arly 
perverse piece of writing— Matthsei explains his 
reasons for devoting such special attention to the 
MSS of Chrysostom’s Homilies. To Chrysostom, 
he maintains, are largely due the difticultics which 
beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Origen — 
the loss of whose commentaries Matthmi professes 
to regret only because he would like to apportion 
the amount which Chrysostom borrowed from him, 
—partly through his own carelessness and inexact- 
ness of quotation, the text of the Epistles as used 
in his HoniUies was seriously depraved ; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damascus, Theophy- 
lact, and others, reacted upon the current manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Thus, in order to 
grasp the whole extent of the corruptin*^ inHueuce 
of the Greek Fathers upon our existingMSS, it is 
necessary to identify the Chrysostom reading of 
each disputed passage in turn ; for whatever else is 
right, tliat is sure to be wrong. But this identifi- 
cation must rest not on the eiiitions of Savile or 
Montfaucon, — since neither used enough codices, 
nor followed those they used, — but on a fresh and 
thorough examination of a larger number of MSS. 

Matthsei’s own work on the Chrysostom MSS 
was naturally limited to collation of the text of 
the Epistles as embedded in the Homilies : but a 
complete edition on a wider basis of MS authority, 
as demanded by him, was in fact produced for the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers by the Rev. F. 
Field, better known perhaps as the editor of the 
Hexapla. Collations w^ere supplied — in Italy by 
Theodor Heyse, at Munich by J. G. Krabinger, 
at Paris and Vienna by other scholars. Among 
the MSS employed for the first time — and 
many of those that older editors had used were 
re-col lafed for the new- edition — w'ere (1) for 
Romans: Paris gr. 1016 A, saec. xi.; Vatic, gr. 550, 
saec. X.; Venice Marcianus 98, smc. xi., and 564, 
saec. xi. ; Vienna Lam bee. cxli. {Horn, i.-xxix.) 
‘ antiquus.’* (2) For 1 Corinthians: Paris gr. 683 
(imperfect), sajc. xii., and suppl. 226 (i/owi. xxi.- 
xxxiii.), saec. ix.; Munich gr. 373 (beginning in 
Horn. iv. : 'omiiiuiii praestotissimus ’), s;ec. x.; 
Venice Marcianus 99, saec. x., and Append. 77, 
sajc. xii. — the two latter only partially collated. 
(3) For S Corinthians : Paris gr. 742 (contains only 
the ‘ethical’ or homiletic portions), saec. xiii.. 
Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. ‘ antiquus,’ cxxxvi. ‘ per 
vetustus,’ and cxxxvii. ‘ pervetustus.’ (4) Fo; 
Calatians: Paris gr. 725, wee. xii. ; Munich gr 
373 (as for 1 Cor.); Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. (s^s 
for 2 Cor.), and cxl. ‘ antiquus’ ; and an unidenti- 
fied Venice MS. (5) For Ephesians: Munich gr. 
353, saec. x. ; Vienna Lambec. cxxxvii. (as for 
2 Cor,: only used in part), and cxxxviii., scec. xi.; 
Florence Laurent, jplut. viii. 2, saec, xi. ; Vatic. 
551, saec. x. (6) For Philippians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48, saec. xiv., and Vienna Lambec. cxl. 
(as for Gal.). (7) For Colossians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48 (as for Phil.) ; Vienna Lambec. cxxxix. 
^rvetustus,’ and cxl. (as for Gal. Phil.). (8, 9) 
For 1 and % Thessalonians: Mus. Brit. Burney 48 
(as for Phil. Col.) ; Florence Laurent, plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph.). (10, 11) For 1 and 2 Timothy: 
Mus. Brit. Burney 48 (as for Phil. Col. Thess’.). 
For 1 Tim. only: Florence Laurent, plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph. Thess.). (12) For Titus: Burney 48 
again, and Munich gr. 353 (as for E^h.). (13) For 

* These adjectives of Lambedus’ catalogue must be taken for 
what they are worth. 
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Philemon: again Burney 48.— -Besides these, the 
Catenie published by Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle except 2 Cor. ; the first of the two 
CatensB on Romans contained practically no Chry- 
sostom, but in everv other case the Catena texts 
are stated to be of great value, and sometimes 
to preserve the ti 3 text against all the MSS of 
tlie Honnilves themselves. These latter MSS are 
ilivided by Field into two classes — the first contain- 
ing a purer and more original text, the second the 
I'ecension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
re[)resented more or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile,— Montfaucon’s is set pide as 
being critically of less importance than either, — 
Field's text represents to a large extent a return 
to the editw itrinceps. How well justified he was 
in doing this may be seen from the note to the 
quotations by Fncundus of Henuiana from Horn, 
in Eph. iiL (p. 503^', above) ; just as his dependence 
on Cramer’s Catena against the direct MS tradi- 
tion is in anotiicr case supported simihirlj’^ by 
Theodoret (i6.). In fact, Field’s is the only edition 
w'hich can be called in any real sense critical ; and 
although the numlier of MSS used might ])crhaps 
with advantage l>e increased and more use might 
be made of the Syriac, it is not likely that the 
w’ork of this eminent scholar wdll for a long time 
to come be superseded. 

Field's volumes appeared in the following order : 
2 Corinthians, 1845 ; 1 Corinthians, 1847 ; Romans, 
1849 ; Galatians, Ephesians, 18o2 ; Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1855 ; 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1861 ; Hebrews (with 
indexes to the whole), 1862. 

About the same time with the Greek edition, 
and under the same auspices, an English transla- 
tion of the Homilies was undertaken at Oxford as 
part of the large series of translations in the 
‘ Libraiy of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
In 1839 aj)]>earetl in two parts the homilies on 
1 Corinthians, translated by H. K. Cornish and 
J. Medley (from the Benedictine text, but modified 
from Savile) ; in 1840 those on Galatians, trans- 
lated anonymousl 3 % and on Ephesians, translated 
ly’ W. J. Copeland; in 1841 the homilies on 
Romans hj^ J. B. Morris (from Savile’s text, 
modified b^' the new collations of MSS) ; in 1843 a 
volume containing Philippians by W. C. Cotton 
(from Savile), Colossians by J. Ashworth, and 
1 and 2 TliessalouianS by J. Tweed (all these from 
the reissue of the Benedictine text, compared with 
Savile) ; in the same year another volume con- 
taining 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, also by 
J. Tweed (from the new Benedictine text, with 
Savile, and occasionally witli material from colla- 
tions) ; and in 1848 the homilies on 2 Corinthians 
ly' J. Ashworth and J. F. Christie (from Field’s 
text, whicli, as above mentioned, had been pub- 
lished as early as 1845). 

14. SeverianuB of Gabala (commentaries or 
homilies on all the Epistles?). — 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, on the Syrian coast 
south of Antioch, is principally known to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Clirysostom’s 
misfortunes. It was common knowledge that 
Chrysostom’s fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantinople, 
and therefore other Syrian bishops who had 
acquired a local reputation in the pulpit 'were 
moved to follow in his footsteps, and, neglecting 
their flocks, to transfer their oratorical mfts to 
a more comprehensive sphere. Antiochus of 
Ptolemais and Severian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital ; and whether or no 
they were moved by jealonsy of the bishop’s 
preaching powers, they soon showed themselves 
two of the most persistent and unscrupulous of 
his enemies. History has not cared to tell us 


more of them : they are visible on the stage for 
a moment in the light which radiates round the 
personality of 8t. Chiy^so^tom, ami when tlmt 
light is withdrawn they pass on into daikness 
again. Nor in tlie case of Antiochus do any 
literary remains survive to enable u.- to judge how 
far his friends were justified in hestowin" on him 
the rival appellation of the ‘(ioldeii Mouth’ ; even 
Gennadius, de Viris lllustribus, 20,* knew onlj^ a 
single one of his homilies. Severian was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and cer> 
tainly the more considerable exegete : Gennndius 
{02y. rit. 21) describes him as ‘in divinis scTij)tnri8 
eruditus et in liomiliis declamator admirabilis,’ 
and had read his exposition on the Galatians. 
The evidence of the Cateme points to his having 
written on at least several others of St. Paul’s 
epistles : Oecumenius quotes him on Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians ;+ Cramer gives 
several quotations from him in each of iiis two 
Catense on Romans, many in that on 1 Corin- 
thians, several again on Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, while for the four 
epistles of tiie Roman ca])tiviiy the colophons at 
the end of the Catenne summarize tlieir sources, 
and in each case Severian is named among them. 
Ephesians : Twr eis r^v irpbs 'Etpealovs irirroK^i^ 
llat'Xoi; toD iLirocrSKov i^ijyrjrtKtay iKXoytav rSfios dirb 
<l>u)P7it ^QpiyhovSf Tov fiaxapLov *ltadpvov, 'Lcvrjpiapov, 
Qeoddypov. Philippians : Twy eis rpbs ^iXiinnjoLovs 
iirLffToX^p i^riyi^tKuiP iKXoyCuP rdfios a* rod fiuKapiov 
*l(t)dppov IB. ^evripiapov Z. Qeobdpov 0. Colossians : 
AI CKXoyai rrji epfnjpeias rijs rapo6ffifi iriaroX^s €K tov 
Kard TXdros vTOfiyT^paros tov ao^ov Kal olKOvp.epiKOv Sida- 
(TKdXov *l(adppov tov iiritTKlnrov t^s ^aaiXibos TbXeus xal 
^einjpiapov tov TafidXrf^ Kai Qcodt^pov tov Mo^oweirrlas* 
Kai fxiap XPW^*' /xasaplov KvplXXov. Pnllemon ; 
Ttt)v ets TTjp irpbi ^iXi^fiOpa ariffToX^p i^tjyijTiKibp iKXoyup 
Tb/iiOi a', rj epixifpda Trjs iwKrroXTjs tov fMKaplov *l(i>dppov 
TOV Xpvcrotrrbfxov, ZevrjpiapoVf QeoStbpov Xlo\J/ov€ffTias. 
It is clear that the statements of these colophons 
imply something more than the occasional use 
which could be made of miscellaneous homilies 
and the like : they are satislied only by supposing 
that Severian had formally written on these 
epistles. i The same thing follows for 1 Corin- 
thians from the extensive quotations from him, 90 
in number, in Cramer’s Catena. Add to this the 
express testimony' of Gennadius for the Galatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severian can be 
proved to liave expounded — whether in commen- 
taries, or like Chry sostom in homilies, has not so 
far been established. As Severian is further re- 
presented on each of the remaining ^istles (to a 
greater or less degree) in Cramer’s Catena, the 
aeduction is a probable one, that, like his other 
contemporaries of the Antiochene school, his ex- 
position covered the whole range of the Pauline 
epi‘4tles.§ 

Severian is, as we should expect, a commentator 

* Gennadius, a presbvter of Marseilles, published about A.D. 496 
a supplement to the de Vim Illvstribus of St. Jerome, enumer- 
ating exactly one hundred writers for the century that had 
elapsed between the original work and the continuation. 

t One of tlie Catenae in Karo and Lietzmann’s list. Vat ct. 
1270, saec. xii., Romans and 1 Corinthians (p. 489», above, A), 
appears to be related to Oecumenius but to name its authorities 
more frequently ; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 
further quotations from Severian for these two epistles. 

♦ As the contributions of both Chrysostom ana Theodore for 
these four epistles can l)e ideutitied,— in the case of Ohryaoatom 
from his Homilies^ in tlie case of Theodore from the Latin 
version (see below, p. 510»>),— it ought to prove possible, by a 
process of exclusion, to put together the residue that belongs 
to Severian ; but the attempt has not yet been made. 

(Venables, in Diet. Christ. Bittgr. iv. 6266, speaks of the 
possibility that quotations given as from Severian may reallv 
belong to Severus, the great Monophysite patriarch of Antioch 
ill the early 6th century. But he was not apparently acquainted 
with the decisive testimony of Cramer’s Catena *, nor is Severus, 
active writer as he was, known to have commented formally on 
any of the Pauline epistles. See further below, 6224. 
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of the literalist or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his refutation as a preacher outside 
the limits of the innuence of either Constantinople 
or Antioih, is the fact that in the Coptic Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Holy 
Week, together with those of Athanasius, Chryso- 
stom, Shenoute the Copt, and Severus of Antioch 
the Monopliysite. 

15. TheSodove of Mopsaestia (commentaries on 
all the Epistles). — 

1. The position of Theodore in history 
AMONO Syrians, Greeks, .s'. -Theodore- 

called sometimes of Antioch, where he was bom 
about 350, but more often of Mopsuestia, of which 
he became bishop in 392— was pupil of Died ore, 
friend of Chrysostom, and after the latter’s death 
the most influential teacher, whether as tlieolo^ian 
or as exegete, within the hlastern Church. Intel- 
lectually the greatest of the Antiochene >vriters, 
Theodore’s greatness was seriously qualified by 
the defect of one-sidedness : in exegesis he repre- 
sented the extreme of the reaction against the 
allegorizers, minimizing or exulaining away the 
Messianic element in the Old Testament; in 
Christology he dwelt on the ethical value of the 
human example of Christ so exclusively as almost 
.’io make ‘ the Master ’ (6 Xpiaros) a diflerent 

Person from the ind-welling Word. In both aspects 
Theodore’s thought may not unfairly be called 
rationalizing; and yet there is both in his theolo^ 
and in his exegesis an important element of trum, 
such as speciuly needed emphasis in his day and 
perhaps also in ours. He died at the end of 428, 

* taken away from the evil to come,’ just as the 
theological tendency which he represented and 
fostered was coining to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally, Theodore became one of the great 
saints and doctors of the Nestorian communion. 
Throughout the long centuries of its prosperity he 
was to it, par excellence, * the Interpreter ’ ; most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on Holy Scripture 
were translated into Syriac, and were read in that 
language for at least 1000 years. Yet, so far, only 
tlie conimentaiy on St. John has been in this way 
recovered : we owe the greater part of our extant 
Syriac literature to the Monophysite monastery 
of Nitria in Egypt, and consequently writers of 
the school of Theodore are but scantily represented 
in it. 

Naturally, again, in proportion as Theodore 
became an authority among the Nestorians, he 
became an object of suspicion within the Church. 
In the first generation, indeed, after the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, the * Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia ’ remained faithful to the memory of their 
^eat teacher : ‘ we believe as Theodore believed, 
long live the faith of Theodore.’ The Council 
itself, though in one of its later sessions it had 
condemned the use of a creed which appears in 
fact to have been Theodore’s, neither on that 
occasion mentioned his name nor took oilier 
opportunity of aspersing his memory. Cfyril of 
Alexandria did not conceal his own conviction 
that Theodore and Diodore * had borne down full 
sail upon the glory of Christ,’ and were the true 
parents of Nestorianism; he collected and answered 
a series of propositions taken from their writings ; 
but happily for the peace of the re-united Churches, 
and in spite of pressure from his more extreme 
adherents, he declined to commit himself to the 
fatal policy of post mortem anathemas. For a 
cental^, therefore, after Theodore’s death it re- 
mainea possible for orthodox Christitms of the 

* East ’ to study the Biblical writings of * the Inter- 

E reter* without being calumniated as fautors of 
ere£ 7 : and it is at least not improbable that it 
was within this period that the Catenee in which 


most use is made of him were originally compiled. 
But the stubborn and protracted resistance which 
the ChnlceduTiiaii definition encountered in so many 

S iiarters, cauj>ed the centre of gravity in matters 
leological to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antiochene school ; while 
tlie sensitive orthodoxy whieli was engendeied by 
the struggle made it easier for each party to pro- 
cure the londenination of the extreme wing on the 
op|)Osite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
ito own. When Justinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monopliysites (as he had already 
aiiatliematized Origen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, but 
he might at least claim that his policy had in- 
curred no serious resentment among Greek church- 
men. Tlie accusation of Nestorian i zing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of Monophysite emperors, 
had already driven the orthodox section of the 
school of Antioch to sacrifice Theodore ; and if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 550 at a 
council at Mopsuestia, — held, it is true, under 
pressure from J ustinian, — the name of Theodore 
iiad been erased from the diptychs of that Church, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as the end of the 5th century. 

For the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and his councils was iinal : the Chalcedunian party 
in the Greek Church had enough to do to maintain 
their own ortliodoxy and that of the Fourth 
Council without taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians ; Theodore’s 
writings. Biblical as well as theological, were 
placed under a tacit ban, and circulated only, so 
far as they circulated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catenae. But the Ijatins 
were less trammelled by fear of emperors or Mono- 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, of pope Vigilius 
wjis after a time overcome, hut the Churches of 
Africa and North-eastern Italy broke off com- 
munion (and the latter body maintained their 
separation for over a centurj^) from men who had 
dared to anathematize not only the opinions, but 
the name, of one who had * departed this life in the 
]»eace of the Church and the praise of the Fathers.’ 
Justinian employed force ; the opposition resorted 
to the pen. liusticus, the pope’s nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. The Breviarium of Liber- 
atuB, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pro Defen- 
sione Trium Capitulomm of anotlier African, 
Faenndus, bishop of Hermiana, state the contem- 
porary case against the condemnation, Faenndus 
especially giviug us valuable particulars in regard 
to Theodore’s life and wTitings. Junilins, an 
African official at Constantinople, introduced Theo- 
dore’s principles of exegesis to the West under the 
title fnstitvta regularia Divinas Legis ; while it 
was probably about the same time, and perhaps 
also m Africa, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser Pauline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved lor the use of future genera- 
tions. But the controversy of the Three Chai)tor8 
died out at last, and the same silence about the 
person and history of Theodore as already pre- 
vailed among the Greeks overspread the Western 
Chnrch also. 

2. General estimate of Theodore's Style 
(^S GIVEN BY Photius). — Before all first-hand 
knowledge of Theodore’s works had quite dis- 
appeared, the patriarch Photius, in the 9th cent., 
placed on record the only criticism we possess of 
‘the Inteipreter’s ’ literary style. The three 
books which came into Photius’ hands were (a) the 
25 or 28 books inrkp Baoikelov xari^ Eirroidov, ood. 4, 
with which in ood. 6 Photius compares and con- 
trasts the treatise, beariDg the same title, by 
Gregory of Nyssa ; {§) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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on Genesis, ood. 88 ; (7) the 5 books n/)df rodf binas autem ad Thessalonicenses lacobo efflagi- 
\iyopTat ml oO rraleiy to^s iwOpiJbwovSf tante exposuit. 

cod. 177. Aooording to his custom, Photins sup- epistolam ad Timotheum utramque explicavit 

plements his account of each work with a summa^ ad Petrum. 

judgment of the merits or defects both of its style Cyrino etiam deprecante exposuit epistolam ad 

and of its subj'ect-matter ; and, by combining the ^ Titum et ad Philemonem. 
three notices, we may form a fair general idea of item epistolam ad Hebraeos ad eundem Cyrinum 
the impression made by Theodore’s writings on a dilucidavit. 

competent and not wholly unsympathetic reader. quin(|ue autem tomis finem imposuit commen- 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of tanis suis in totum Apostolum.’ 

Scriiiture, Theodore’s weak points, ac^cording to If we may assume, u appears probable, that 
Photius, are obscurity and prolixity. His stylo the words puga (‘division’) and penqiata {Trlva^, | 
{</)pda-is) cannot be called lucid ((ra^i^s) — although ‘volume’) are, for the pui^se of the catalogue, 

Ids vocabulary is simple enough — still less brilliant identical, — ^Assemani translates both by ‘ tomus ’ 
{\afxirp6s) ; it is, in fact, ungraceful and unpleasing — then, of the five parts into which the commentary 
{&X<^pis Kal dridijt). Its obscurity is due to long- on St. Paul was distributed, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
winded period (^oo^orei^iri Tepi68ois) ; to the ac- must have contained respectively Romans, 1 Co- 
cumulation of parentheses {rape/ipoXaU dWeiraX- rinthians, and 2 Corinthians ; the 4th, Galatians— 
Xt/iXois), which distract the mind from the subject ; Colossians, with perhaps 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; 
to fon^ess for oblique cases and participial con- the 5th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and He- 
structions {ran r(av ivopjdrwf vXaylais koX raU brews. This, however, was probably no more than 

Xtfcais Xi^effi) ; to continual and inartistic tautology, a mere library arrangement of the Syri^ volumes : 
in which the repetitions are more circumstantial what takes us back nearer to the original com- 
than the original statements {rds iiravaXT^jf/ets rX4w position of the commentaries is the j^uping 
rwp diriyi^aetap rats vepiardaecri fufieaTuxrdat). On the according to their various addressees — ^Eusebius, 
other hand, Theodore’s writings are packed dose Theodore, Eustratius, James, Peter, Cyrinus. 
wdtii thought and argument {rais diapoloLs xal rots Theodore’s exp<^tion of St. Paul was therefore 
ivix^ipT/nuLoai XlcLP TTVKpds ) ; in fertility and in mas- not a book carried through continuously and pub- 
siveness of proof (rd rrXrjdos twp ivix^tpripATUiP koX lished as a single whole, but a series of at least six 
r6 yopifiop) ne is as much superior to Grego^ parts, which, so far, may or may not have be- 
of Nyssa as he is his inferior in beauty, bril- longed to the same period of his long literary 
liancy, and charm {KdXXei re Kal XapLTrpbrtfn Kal rtp activity, and may or may not have been WTitten 
ijdvTdTip), Whatever his other faults, the con- after the same method and on the same scale, 
tinuous labour he 82)ent on Holy Scripture Like Chrysostom’s homilies on the Epistles, Tlieo- 

TTo^-uyrtpop StareOripai), and his wealth of apposite dore’s commentaries must have been too bulky to 
ciiAtions from it (rats ypafiKdis dptara vXovriaP be compressed within a single binding; and they 
/ia/iTu/>fats), deserve full recognition. Asanexegete, must therefore have circulated separately or in 
he avoided allegory as far as possible, and inter- groups, with the result that one writer would 
preted historically. naturally have acquaintance only with some of 

The criticisms passed by Photius upon Theodore’s them, another only with others; exactly as the 
style and method would perha] IS a]»ply less seriouslj'’ evidence now to be described shows to have been 
to exegesis than to some other departments of the case. 

literature. A wide acquaintance with Scripture, (iL) Earliest isolated reference.s,—E\i^d’]%s\L\iQdirs 
an unwearied devotion to its study, when combined witness to the knowledge of Theodore’s commen- 
with unusual powers of thought, ^beit not of ex- taries on the e^iistles, and the position held by 

f iression, are no contemptible equipment for ‘the them, among the Nestorians of the Middle Ages: 
nterpreter ’ of St. Paul. we have now to turn back to the earlier but more 

3. HISTORY OF THEODORE* S COMHEXTARY ON fragmentary references which can be picked out 
THE EpistleS.~^u) The Jirst complete list , — The from the controversial writings of the reign of 
fullest information about Theoaore’s coiumen- Justinian. 

taries, and the first quite definite statement that a. The first specific mention of any of Theo- 
he expounded the whole series of Pauline epistles, dore’s commentaries on the Epistles is in Leontius 
come to us from the great catalogue of Syriao of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos, 
writers drawn up for the Nestorians by their between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 504*). To each of 
metropolitan Ebed-jesu (died a.d. 1318), and printed the three books into which that work is divided a 
in vol. iii. pp. 1-362 of J. S. Asscinani’s Bibliotheca Catena is ajipended of or pidees jastijicativesj 

Orientalis ClemerUino-Vaticana X,D, 1725: those of Book iii. being taken from Theodore, 

for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, ch. xix. ). The bulk Diodore, and Paul of Samosata. Mai {Sci^t, Vet. 
of Theodore’s works, Ebed-jesu begins by telling Nov. Coll. vi. 299-312) has printed the Tlieodore 
us, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets : passages, with the prologue to them : Leontius 
as they were arranged in 41 [it is possible that we there complains bitterly that Theodore’s followers 
ought to read 51] * divisions ’ or ‘ parts,’ each part were so carefully on their guard against commit- 
must have been thrice the size of the sixteen ting any of his w'ritings to the uninitiated, that 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com- his own selections had been perforce restricted to 
mentaries on the Old Testament a^ipear to have the single work ircpi (he intentionally misers 
occupied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, it JcarA) ipapdponnfiaeus. From the exegetical 
and the Acts, one each ; and the Pauline epistles 5. books he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani single passage on the Psalms ; but he gives a list 
gives, in parallel columns, the Syriac text and a of those which were known to him by name, and 
uteral translation into Latin) : — compounds for ignorance of their contents by 

‘epistolam quoque ad Romanos ad Eusebium ingeniously vituperative mis-statements of their 
exposuit. ^ tiUes. In this list he includes (besides the books 

binas ad Corintliios epistolas tomis duobus on Genesis, Job, Psalins, St. Matthew, St. John, 
dilucidavit et illustravit rogatu Theodori. St. Luke) ‘the false interpretation’ (t^p vape^'b- 
Eustratius postulavit expositionem quattuor yn<rip) of the Epistles to the Hebrews, Corinthians, 
epistolarum quas sum oommemoraturus : and Galatians. 

pistol® ad Galatas et ad Ephesios et ad p. The Acts of the Council of Constantinople in 
Iq^ppenses et ad Colossenses. 553, which anathematized Theodore, are extant in 
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l^atin. The 32nd of the series of quotations from 
Ids works, whicli were read at the fourth * collatio * 
or session, is taken *ex comniento epistolie ad 
Hebr^s ’ (Labbe-Coleti, Concilia, vi. 55; Mansi, 
Cowiilia, ix. 216) ; Theodore there deduces from 
Ac 10*** imd Ps 44 (45) ® that the unction or 
Messiahship of Jesus was a * reward.’ The Con- 
stUntum ad Imiteratorem of pope Vi^ilius in the 
same year examines the Council’s quotations one 
by one, and condemns, under the same heading 
‘ex commento epistola? ad Hebraeos,’ the passage 
just mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 1336 ; Mansi, ix. 
82) : the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for traTiscriptional errors) in the Acts and in the 
Conatitutum^ so that probably an olhcial Latin 
version was ordered by the Council and supplied 
to the pope. A later pope, Pelagiiis ll., writing 
to the bishops of Istria in 585,* quotes (from one 
or other of the above sources) the same passage 
under the same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 269 ; Mansi, 
ix. 443). 

7. Facundus of Hermiana (iii. 6 ; ed. Sinnond, 

L 127) quotes in defence of Theodore a passage on 
1* ‘in commento epistolie ad Romanos,’ as 
showing that he admitted both Messianic pro- 
phecy and the unity of Person in the two natures : 
‘et prophetas de domino Christo locutos et ipsum 
dominum Christum hominem confitetur et Deum.’ 

(iii.) Printed collectiona fragments on the 
epistles from Catena, — a. 'fhe first considerable 
contribution was that of Mai’s SpicUegium Bo- 
manum, iv. (1840) pp. 499-573, consisting of pas- 
sages from a Vatican Catena on Romans : the 
number of the MS is not there given, but it is 
supplied in Nofo, Pair. BibL vii. 407 as Vat. gr. 
762 (on which see Karo and Lietzmann’s list of 
Catense above, p. 488, e). In his Nova Patrum 
Bibliotheca, vii. (1854) l,pp. 407-408, Mai adds (i.) 
one more fragment from the same MS on Ro 1* ; (ii.) 
14 or 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor. ; 
(iii.) two small fragments from Vat. gr. 765 (ssec. 
X.) on Gal 3****— which, however, as Lightfoot 
{Gcdaiian»\ p. 229 n.) points out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

Between the earlier and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was issuing the successive volumes 
of his Catense on the Epistles, and thereby adding 
largely to our stock of fragments from I^heodore. 
The first or Bodleian Catena on Romans (chs. 
1-8) contoins 54 quotations from Theodore ; but 
since this Catena is beyond doubt descended, 
directly or indirectly, from the Vatican Catena on 
which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488^), 
no real addition to our knowledge was thereby 
made. The second or Munich Catena on Romans 
contains no more than 10 pieces from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that it, too, hardly conies 
into account. But for 1 Corinthians [the Catena 
is taken from Paris gr. 227] there are 58 passages 
from Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser ^istles from Galatians to Philemon 
[taken from Paris coislin 204] supplied Cramer 
with no inconsiderable number (see just below, in 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen- 
tary on those epistles). 

7. Of A. F. V. von Wegnem’s Theodori Antio- 
cheni Mopsuestias episcopi qua superstint omnia, 
only the nrst part, embracing the commentary on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1834), ever appeared. 
But in 1847 the scattered fragments of Th^ore’s 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai’s Spicilegivm and Cramer’s Catena, were put 
together and arranged in order by 0. F. Fritzsclie, 
Theodori episeopi Mopsuesteni In Novum Testa- 
mentum eommentariorum qua reperim potuerunt 
(Zurich). Of this useful volume, pp. 45-107 belong 

* The letter was really written by Pelagiua’ deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great 


to Romans (Facundus’ fragment, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer combineil) ; pp. 
108-119 to 1 Cor. (Cramer, with corrections) ; p. 

120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on 6* from Cramer | 
Mai’s Norn Patrum Bibliotheca, vii., had not then 
been published) ; pp. 121-172 to Galatians-Hebrews 
(Cramer, with corrections). F’ritzsclie detected 
some cases of incorrect attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramer’s copyist or his MS ; but 
he did not examine the MSS himself, and he 
worked without the help of the criterion now pat 
into our hands by the discovery of the Latin 
version. Of his preface, the most interesting part 
is the disquisition on the unknown writer ‘ Theo- 
dorus monachiis.’ Cramer’s Munich Catena on 
Romans assigns to tnis author 39 pieces, but 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (on the authority of Mai's 
Vatican Catena) claims 16 out of the 39, and 
Diodore (on the authority of Cramer’s Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Tneodoret’s. Among his- 
torical personages known as ‘ Theodore the ^lonk,’ 
the easiest to identify \vitli the exegete of the 
Catenae would be, Fritzsche thinks, the Severianist 
monk Theodore of Alexandria at tlie beginning of 
the 6th cent. ; but the result of Fritzschos analysis 
of tlie 39 fragments on Romans points rather in 
the direction of some unknown compiler of the 
Antiocliene school (see below, p. 519*). 

h. The edition of Theodore in Migne’s Patrulogia 
Graca, tom. 06, is, so far as concerns the Pauline 
epistles (cc. 787 - 968), reprinted direct from 
Fritzsche, with the addition of a Latin tiansla- 
tion and of the fragments from Mai’s Nov, Patr, 
Bibl, vii.* 

(iv.) The Latin version of the commentaries on 
Gedatians-Philemon, — More important for our 
knowledge of Theodore than even the discoveries 
of Mai and Cramer was the identification of a 
Latin version of the commentary on the ten shorter 
epistles. The Benedictine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MSS of an exposition 
of St. Paul ^longing to the great library of the 
abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, the first contained 
on Komans and on 1 and 2 Corinthians the well- j 
known commentary of Ambrosiaster, the second 
contained on the remaining epistles (Hebrews not 
being included) a commentary wholly unknown 
to them save that Rabanus Maurns bad obviously 
made large use of it (Ambrosii Opera, ii., Paris, 
1690, App. p. 21).t The next scholar to concern 
himself with the Corbie commentary (which mean- 
while, since the time of the Revolution, had 
become Nos. 87 and 88 in the public library at 
Amiens) was another Benedictine, dom, afterwards 
cardinal, J. B. Pitra. Pitra saw that the unknown 
commentary was a genuine and unadulterated 
survival from the Patristic period, far older than 
the 9th cent. — the date botli of Rabanus and of 
the Corbie MS ; and believing that he had found j 

the true author in the person of St. Hilary of ] 

Poitiers, he published in 1852, under that Fatlier’s 
name, the full commentary on Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, with brief notes on the rest {Spivi- 
legium Solesmense, Paris, i. pp. xxvi-xxxv, 4^159). 
But a comparison of Pitra’s text with Cramer’s 
lately published Catena on the same epistles 
revealed the fact that in the (ireek fragments 
which bore the name of Theodore was to be 
found the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 

*£. Sftchau’s Theodori Mopnutdeni fra^jmenta Sftriaca e 
eodicibus Musei Britannid I/itriaeis (Leipzig, 1869) appears to 
contain nothin? from any of the commentaries on the Epistles. 

t Besides Batenus (who, however, for Gal. and Eph. used the 
real Ambrosiaster, and only began his use of the unknown 
authority with Philippians)', we con now add Amalarius, de 
Ecclesiaetieie Offldie (Philippians and 1 Timothy), and arch- 
bishop Lanfronc’s commentary on St. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well as an isolated reference on Galatians in 
the CoUectanea of Sedulius Scotns; see Bwete’s Theodore, 
pp. zlvk-li, and voL iL p. 840. 
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Latin of the Corbie MS ; and the only possible con> 
elusion was that in the latter we possessed a corn- 
plete version of Theodore’s commentary on these 
epistles. The comparison was made, and the con- 
clusion drawn, bv J. L. Jacobi in 1854 (Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur christliche Wissenschaft und chrid- 
liches Leben)t and, independently, by Dr. Hort in 
1859 (Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology ^ 
iv. 302-308). lir. Hort afterwards discovered a 
second and slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mus. 
Harley 3063, from Ciisa on the Moselle; and an 
edition of the Latin version, with a re-collation of 
Cramer’s Greek fragments for the ten epistles 
covered by it, was published in 1880 by Dr. H. B. 
Swete ( Theodore ofmofsuestia on the minor Epistles 
of St, Paul : Theodori Mopsuesteni in epistolns B. 
Pauli commentarii, 2 vols., Cambridge) — a book of 
the rare kind for which praise is superfluous. 

The Latin supplies us on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore’s meaning 
over long pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the verifica- 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo- 
dore. It is satisfactory to find that the net result 
has been to add to the number of fragments 
admitted as genuine by Fritzsche ; for whereas 
only seven of his passages have to be struck 
out, there are nearly 40 others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wron^^ been deprived 
(Swete, p. xvii, n. 3 and 4). That the catenist 
can now be shown to have often abridged and 
occasionally paraphrased his author (Swete, p. 
xxxv), is no more than the parallel experience of 
other writers in the Catenae might have led us to 
expect. 

The translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness and conscientiousness ; but 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of 
Theodore’s Greek) nor his command of his own 
tongue was sufficient to produce what could be 
called, from a literary point of view, a successful 
version. As to his date, it is natural to bring the 
attempt to introduce Theodore to Western readers 
into connexion with the circle of Facundus and 
Junilius, and to place him conjecturally at or soon 
after the middle of the 6 th cent. ; and the con- 

i ’ectiire is in harmony with the evidence of his 
liblical text, which (when it is not simply a 
literal rendering of Theodore’s) displays some- 
times reminiscences of the Vulgate, but more 
often reminiscences of the Old Latin (see, for 
fuller details on all these points, Swete, pp. xxxv- 
Iviii). It is a less easy question to answer, 
whether his translation included also the longer 
epistles. The evidence of Babanus Maurus sug- 
gests that there were MSS which gave Ambrosi- 
aster for Rom.-Ephesians, Theodore for the rest ; 
the existing MSS with Lanfranc (and, presum- 
ably, Sedulius) make the change from Ambrosi- 
aster to The^ore between 2 Cor. and Gal. ; 
possibly, therefore, it may be argued, other MSS 
may have existed which supplanted Ambrosiaster 
by Theodore at a still earlier point or even from 
the beginni^. Yet we have seen (p. SOO'*) that 
Theodore’s Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not circulate in a single volume ; and in the 
absence of definite indications to the contrary it 
is safest to suppose that the translator had access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of 
his work has now been recovered. As an imperfect 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com- 
pleting it by borrowing the missing epistles from 
some other commentai^, such as Ambrosiaster’s ; 
and the accident that the missing epistles hap- 
pened to be the first in the series explains idso 
now it was that the name already attached to 
them came to be attached to the rest of the series 
as well, so that Carolingian scribes and scholars 


read Theodore of Mopsuestia under the pseudonym 
of Ambrose of Milan. 

(v. ) Ord:r and date of Theodore's commentaries 
on the Epistles, — Of the order in which Theodore 
commented on the difi'erent epistles of St. Paul he 
gives several indications by cross-references from 
one commentary to another (Swete, p. Ixiii). — 
(a) Galatians after Homans : on Gal 3^ (Swete, i. 

S . 61, 1. 6 ) he refers to Ro IF-*; ‘si nostram 
ecurrere voluerit interpretationem in qua latius 
id explicasse videmur.’ — (^) Galatians after He- 
brews : on Gal (L 76, 1. 10 ) he says, * in epistola 
ilia qum ad Hebrseos est interpretantes ostendimus 
evidentius.’* — ( 7 ) Galatians after several (?) other 
ejyistles: on GaJ 2^ (i. 16, 1. 20) he alludes to pre- 
vious notes on many passages, ‘multis enim in 
locis coniunctiones a beato Paulo non cum debita 
sequel! tia positas esse ostendimus.’— (5) Ephesians 
after Galatians: on Eph F (i. 123, 1. 4) he refers 
to his comment on G^ 3": ‘dixi [* dixit’ MSS, 
wTongly] namque et in epistola G^atarum. -(e) 
Colossians after Philippians: on Col (i. 272, 
1. 12 ) he refers to Ph ' hoc enim ostendimus 
[‘ostendemus’ MSS, but the confusion of i and e is 
veiy common] fecisse apostolum et Philippensibus 
scribentem.’— (i") 1 Timothy after Philippians: on 
1 Ti 3® (ii. 118, 1. 13) he refers to Ph F : ired rovro 
hrccTjfirjvd/jLeOa sal iv rg vpbs ^iXtriniffLovs. — ( 17 ) 
1 Tinwthy after most of the other Epistles: on 
ITiF*’* (li. 71, 1. 12 ) he mentions interpretationem 
nostram quam propemodum per oinnes epistolas 
explicasse videmur.’ — (d) Titus after 1 Timothy: 
on Tit 1 * (ii. 237, 1. 20 ) he refers to 1 Ti 3* ; ‘ dictum 
est nobis hoc idem latius in ilia epistola quam ad 
Timotlieum inprimis dudum scripseramua^ 

Thus, w’ith tlie exception that Hebrews came 
somewhere near the beginning of the list, Theo- 
dore appears, so far as we can judge, io have 
written on the Epistles in the order of our New 
Testament Canon. But both the separate dedica- 
tions of the different groups recorded by Ebed-jesu 
(li. 509, above), and tiie interval between the com- 
mentary on Titus and that on 1 Timothy * quam 
dudum scripserainus,’ t suggest that the whole 
exposition may have been s[>read over some con- 
siderable number of years. The work on at least 
the later Epistles was posterior to the work on the 
Gospels : on Col F^ (i. 273, 1. 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn 5, * 8 i interpretationem nostram 
decurrere voluerit in illani partem evangelii 
lohannis’; on 1 Ti F (ii. 74, 11. 2-6) to the ex- 
planation of the genealogies, ‘ interpretationem 
nostram . . . quam de evangel iis expressisse visi 
sumus ’ ; and on 1 Ti 3'® (ii. 137, 1. 14) to his exegesis 
of the Epistles and Gospels as a w^hole, * sicut non 
solum in apostolica interpretations id ostendimus, 
sed et in evangeliorum interpretations identideni 
id demonstravimus.’ 

Seeing that Theodore’s prolonged span of exe- 
getical activity extended over tlie whole of the 
last quarter of the 4th cent, and of the first 
quarter of the 5th, the conclusion so far reached 
with regard to the date or dates of his commen- 
taries on the Epistles is not very precise. One 
line of argument, however, still remains to be 
examined w^hich may bear upon the chronology, 
namely, the relation of his commentaries to those 
of other more or less contemporary exegetes. j; 

* Note that the Epistle to the Hebrews comes next 6e/oivt 
Galatians in the Sahidic version (Scrivener, Introd, to the 
Criticism qf the HT*, i. 67, ii. 1S8) ; next Oifter Galatians in the 
system of chapters miming through the Pauline epistles in the 
roaimn of B (<^. cit, i. 56, 67). 

t Yet ‘ dudum* may only represent as perhaps in Swete, 

L 112, 1. 2. 

X Dr. Swete (p. Ixi) emphasizes in this connexion the use 
apparently made by Theodore of the Enthalian ‘chapters* as 
indicating a date after a.d. 396. Some attempt will be twado 
later on m this article (see p. 524) to deal in ouHine with the 
intricate questions that oentre round the name of Biithidins. 
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Ancient commentators were accustomed to study 
and copy earlier models, and were studied and 
copied by later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of too independent a mind to copy 
his predecessors as much as others did, probably 
studied them^ quite as much, to judge from the 
freqi ency with which he records the views of 
‘ certain people ’ and expresses disagreement with 
them. ToOngen’s system of exegesis lie, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is hardly sufficient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore ; and 
even if it should be proved that he used also 
Chrysostom and Sevorian — Imth of them more 
nearly his contemporaries than was Diodore — 
et even their expositions might have been in his 
ands before the year 4CW A. d. Of his successors, 
Theodoret can be shown to have exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517“) ; but Tlieodoret probably 
wrote after Theodore’s death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new terminus ad quern. But 
between Diodore and Chrysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret on the other, there is yet 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Theodore. The date of 
Pelagius’ Latin exposition of St. Paul falls w’ithin 
the years 401-409, and since his points of contact 
with Theodore appear to be unambiguous (Swete, 
pp. Ixxiv-lxxvi), we get a new terminus ad quern 
or a quo for the latter, according as we make his 
share in the common matter original or derivative. 
The question can be fully answered only when the 
true text of Pelagius has been restored from a 
comparison of the various recensions in which he 
has come down to us.* Dr. Swete inclines to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelagius ; but 
it would be unusual to find a Greek writer using a 
Latin authority, and in two at least of the paral- 
lels (Gal 3^, 2 Ti 2^), wdiile Theodore states his 
own view and no other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that coincides with Theodore the formula 
‘ut quid am putant.’f If then Pelagius drew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
earlier Epistles, it would follow that Theodore’s 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very early 
in the 5th century ; nor does there seem to 
be anything which seriously conflicts with such a 
conclusion. 

4. Theodore as a commentator on St. 
Paul.X — Theodore is the tjpical Ajitiochene 
exegete, not in the sense that he serves as a 
standard for judging other commentators of the 
school, or as a mean from which in one direction 
or another they diverge, but in the sense that the 
literal and historical method of interpretation, 
which (with whatever qualifications) is distinctive 
of them all, is in him carried out to its mo.st 
rigorous extreme. The present age is impatient 
of any form of allegorizing, and so is inclined to 
synjpathize with Theodore ; and yet it might be 
well to recollect that it was Origen’s allegorical 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis 
which, as much as anything else, aroused the 
opposition of the Antiochenes, and that Theo- 
dore’s literalist principles committed him to the 

^i*^***? appearance of H. Zimmer’s book Pelagius in 
/rtond (Berlin, 1901), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelamu^ commentaiy, and of the related commentaries of 
pseudo-Jerome and pseudo-Primasius (cf. Swete, p. xlv), were at 
mce superseded ; see a review of Zimmer bv the present writer 
inJwmal qf Theological Studies (October 1902), iv. 182-141. 

t Of course a common source for Theodore and Pelasrius — ^in 
that case probably Diodore— is conceivable; but Theodore’s 
work is the more likely to have reached the West 
X Bee Swete, pp. Ixv-lxxi, Ixxix-lxxxvii, and Kflin, Theodor 
vmMopsttestia und Junilius Afrieanus als Exegeten (Freibuiv 
Im Breisgau, 1880). The first 200 pagea of Dr. Khin’s admirable 
monograph are devoted to Theodore and his Biblical exegesis : 
unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr. Swete’s 
and piQre little or no attention to the oommentaries on 
Bt Paul. 


acceptance of the story of Jonah as a record of 
actual historical fact. 'No doubt, Messianic appli- 
cations of the Old Testament had often led to 
exegesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaction of common-sense ; 
no doubt also it can be urged, with show of truth, 
that at least in the New Testament there is no 
place for allegory, and that Theodore’s position 
IS here inexpugnable. And he would be a singu- 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodore’s severely 
logical mind in expounding the often difficult con- 
nexion and concatenation of the Apostle’s thought; 
in this direction probably no ancient expositor 
either attempted or achieved as much ; and for 
that alone, if all other merits were refused them, 
these commentaries of his would possess a real 
and permanent value. But it is also just this 
relentless sense of logic which from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore’s iiowers of 
exegesis ; for he approaches the stucly of the 
Epistles, unconsciouidy no doubt to himself, with 
the expectation of finding in them, not merely a 
theological system as complete as his own, but 
tlm particular system at which he had himself 
arrived. St. Paul’s thoughts do not always con- 
sent to be labelled and put in their proper place 
as parts of an organized and coherent body of 
doctrine ; and so far as they do admit of it, it is 
not quite on Theodore’s lines. Tlie contrast be- 
tween ij Trdpovaa and ij g^XXoura KardaraaLS, which 
dominates Theodore’s whole scheme of the uni- 
verse, is a fruitful one, but it does not exhaust, 
and in part it does not even corresjiond to, the 
theologj' of St. Paul. To Theodore the ‘ present con- 
dition’ and ‘future condition’ are indeed those of 
sin and siidessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of cliange and changelessness; 
and it is on this aspect of the contrast that Theo- 
dore’s optimistic thought habitually dwells. Re- 
demption tends to be predominantly the restora- 
tion of tlie gift of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Christ our 
human example in the successful struggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that there is uo room for 
Theodore’s conceptions in the wide cycle of Chris- 
tian theology ; but they are not the characteristic 
conceptions of St. I’aul, and so far Theodore could 
not be his ideal ‘ Interpreter.’ 

16 . Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 
points of exegesis). — 

With Isidore a new chapter opens ; we are on the 
threshold of the era when Greek exegesis creases to 
be strictly original, and begins to reproduce Avliat 
seemed most worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past ; and nowever ^eat the loss in 
vigour^ and freshness which this change entailed, 
it carried with it at least the comjiensating advan- 
tage qf exi)anded sympathies. Allegorical and 
literalist systems could each claim the sanction of 
illustrious names : neither could be wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the * Fathers.’ St. Isidore is the earliest expositor 
in whose c^e geogra23hical position is not the 
decisive factor in determining exegetical affinities. 
His nationality and all the external circumstances 
of his life connected him exclusively with Alex- 
andria, while his literary studies and his ecclesi- 
astical hero-worship tended rather to make him a 
follower of the great homilist of Antioch. The 
interest which attaches to him in these respects is 
suflicient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a writer whose exegetical remains consist only 
of answers to correspondents about difficulties in 
the explanation of detached passages of the Sacred 

Isidore, as his name suggests, was an Egyj tian j 
and his whole career, so far as we know, was spent 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family (accord to 
.Ephraem of Antioch, in i^hbtius cod. 2*28), and, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, ho early embraced the monastic life and 
commenced the prolonged residence at Pelusium, 
the frontier-city between Egypt and Palestine, 
which lias ^ven him the title that distinguishes 
him from Ins namesake of Seville. From Pelusium 
he carried on, during a period of which different 
critics extend the limits as far back as 395 
and as far on as 450, the vast coirespondence 
on which his fame mainly rests. It is enough for 
tlie present purpose to say that Isidore, when 
writing to Cyiil of Alexandria during and after 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
tlie archbishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advanced age or long- 
established reputation. 

The dogmatic interest was a much stronger one 
than the exegetical in the generations which 
succeeded Isidore ; and it appears probable that 
his letters owe their survival as a collection to the 
use made of them in the Monophysite controversy. I 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
Dioscorus of the secular struggle, Isidore was 
sufliciently Antiochene, in theology as well as 
exegesis, to have spoken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ’s manhood : OcoO vdOos 
oA \iycTaif XpiffTou ydp rb vddos yiyovc, aapKtadivroi 
517X0^6x1 0 €oO Kal rj TTpoaXT^xj/ei rijs ffapxbs rb vddos 
vrop^tvavTos {Ep. i. 124) ; iK ^ijaetap 8 voip b eh 
inrdpxoJP vibs {Ep. i. 323, to Cyril) ; ip iKaripais rats 
<pb(Te<rLP CIS inrdpxci vlbs GeoD {Ep. i. 405). Conse- 
(]uently we find the writers on the Chalcedonian 
side, Ephraem of Antioch, Leontius of Byzantium, 
Facundus of Hermiana, appealing to his authority ; 
while the great Monopliysite writer Severus 
attempts (according to Stephen Gobar, in Photius 
cod. 232) to turn the edge of the appeal by accus- 
ing Isidore of Origenism. The principal strong- 
hold at Constantinople of the Chalcedonians 
was the monastery of the Acosmetm or * Sleepless 
ones ’ ; and it was the Acoemetse who, somewnere 
in the century 450 - 550 A.D., collected and pub- 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore’s letters. 
Facundus apparently quotes from this collection ; 
and nearly fifty letters were excerpted from it 
and translated into Latin (together with a very 
numerous series of documents bearing on tlie 
Nestorian controversy) by a scholar of the time 
of Justinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12th cent., Casinensis 2 and 
Vaticanus 1319. 

From the same collection of 2900 letters, and 
from no other source, all our Greek MSS are 
derived. The oldest of ^hem (Grotta Ferrata 
B a I), written in 985, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts, contains 1600 letters, num- 
bered from 1 to 600, and from 1001 to 2000; 
another at Paris (gr. 832, of the 13th cent. ) con- 
tains the first 1213 letters ; while two 16th cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. 649-650 and Vat. 
Ottob. gr. 341-383) contain the whole 2000, num- 
bered through continuously from the first to the 
last. One or two more give some portion of the 
collection in its proper order ; but a much larger 
number give groups of letters selected out of the 
rest because of their connexion with some par- 
ticular topic. Thus Bodl. Laud. gr. 42, saec. xii., 
contains thirty -eight letters on the Psalter, 
arranged in the order of the PscJms with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still prefixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 
this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the lar^e bulk of letters which it 
contains and for the influence which it has exer- 
cised upon the pnntod texts,— Venice Marcianus 
126, sa‘c. xiv.: of its 1148 letters, the first division, 
EXTRA VOL. — 33 


484 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exegesis of difierent parts of Scrij)ture.* 

Unfortunately, the history of the printed texts 
became entangled at an early point with this 
other or indirect line of the manuscript tradition. 
The editio princeps^ prepared by the abbe Jacques 
Billi, and published posthumously at Paris in 1585, 
was taken, indeed, from the Paris MS al>ove men- 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the first 1213 
letters of the original collection. These were 
divided by the editor, it is not clear on what 
grounds, into three books, the first comprising 
500, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413 ; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in which the Acoemetse had arranged them. 
To the next editor, Rittershusius, or ratlier to the 
MS on which he relied, is due the confusion which 
still prevaDs in the printed texts of Isidore. He 
used a Munich coj^y of the Venice MS, and found 
in it as many as 2^ letters which had not appeared 
in Billi’s emtion ; his own edition, published at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated Billi’s three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the total number to 1443. 
As we have seen that the interest of the scholar (who- 
ever he was) who put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the iirst place exegetical, it is 
not surpiising that the fourth book should contain 
a specially large proportion of strictly exegetical 
letters, or that the editor who finally completed 
the printed collection, the Jesuit A. Senott, though 
he was able to add 569 new letters from the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
exegetical sort. Schott published his 569 letters as 
a fifth bookf (without reprinting the earlier books), 
first in Greek alone, Antwerp 1623; next in a 
Latin version only, Rome 1624 ; and finally in both 
Greek and Latin, Frankfort 1629. The four books 
of Billi-Rittershusius and the fifth book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 1638 i 
and this edition (which has Greek text and Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super- 
seded, though the imperfections of its text are 
only less glaring than its faults of typography and 
defective indexes. Something was done for the 
improvement of the text in the publication by 
P. rossinus, Rome 1670, of collations made from 
Roman MSS, under the direction of cardinal Bar- 
berini, some thirty years earlier ; and these notes 
of Possinus are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Mice’s reprint or Morel’s text {Pair. Gr. 78). 
Four dissertations by German, French, Swedish, 
and Italian scholars res^tively — Niemayer, 
(Halle, 1825 ; rgprinted in Migne), E. L. A. Bouvy 
(Nimes, 1884), V. Lundstrom (in Eranos, vol. ii. 
[Upsala, 1897] p. 68), and N. Capo in Studi di 
Jilologia classica, ix. (Florence, 1901) — have each 
contributed something to our knowledge of the 
MSS of Isidore ; but a new edition remains one of 
the desiderata of Patristic literature.:!; 

Among the letters of Isidore which deal Muth 
the study of Holy Scripture in general may be 
mentioned Ejpp. i. 369 ; iv. 91, 140, 208, 221 ; v. 281, 
293, 318. M!ore nearly approaching the subject of 
exegesis are the letters on iin^istic topics, such as 
that on the use of piprvre in Scripture (ii. 270), or 
those on Scripture synonyms [Trench, Synonyms of 

* There is some reason to think that Isidore’s letters may 
have been translated into Syriac : two British Museum MSS 
(cod. dccczxvii. «= Add. 14731, sisc. xi., and cod. xlix. of Bose and 
Forshall’s catalogue, sec. xui) contain selections from bis 
correspondence. 

t The total number of letters thus became 2012 ; but Bitters- 
busius had printed in his fourth book several that were really 
already in Billi, and in the same way Schott’s fifth book con- 
I tained several that had appeared in Bittersbusius. 

I t Fuller details about the histo^, MSS, and editions of the 
collection of Isidore’s letters will be found in a paper by the 
present writer, Journal of Theological Siudiee, 19U4. 
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the New Testament^ pp. xiv-xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (iii. 92 ; iv. 130 ; v. 128, 203, 286, 337, 
338, 411). Far more numerous are the letters which 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as explaining 
passages in which Isidore’s correspondents had 
appeiued to him for help. 

The prominent place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent difficulties ; 
but it also corresponds to the s^ial veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never tires of drawing on the resources of his 
vocabulaiy for fresh phrases with which to do him 
honour ; St. Paul is 6 Oeinriam IlaOXos, rb CKcvoi 
TTjt iK\oyijs, 6 ruv rod XpurroO vorifidTuv rafilas, 6 
y^w xal BdXcurcrap ^vOfilffas, 6 fiap^dpois ^ikoffo^etp 
iwareUras (ii. 124) ; 6 Kopv<tKuos [twv vopufj-w rbv irapavra 
fiLov diaOXriffdvTtap'} (iii. 207) ; 6 tCjp dvOpunrlvtup irpay- 
fidrup dKpifiQs ^offapUras t^p 4>^<rtp (iii. ^1; cf. v. 74) ; 
6 ^lovdaiKTjt erdh^ews euayyeXiKbp firixdpf]/JLa yeyoptbs 
(v. 197) : and see especially iv. 80 (on St. Paul as 
the (TKeGos iKXoyrjs, and on miracles) and v. 299 (on 
the reasons for our veneration of St. Paul, and on 
the contrast between him and those who claim to 
be his successors). 

The following is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in number, which are directed exclusively 
or primarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles : — 



Epp. 


Epp. 


Ro 1« 

ii. 213; 111.350; 

1 Co 927 

hi. 265 1 

▼. 


iv. 194. 


144. 


1« 

iv. 59. 

101® 

iv. 14. 


1« 

iv. 60 (cf. V. 

10®’ 

iv. 68. 



74). 

PZ®’ 

iv. U»3. 


210 

iv. 61. 

1311 

i. 443, 444. 

3^ 

iv. 100. 

1318 

ii. 56. 


61-- =» 

iv. 52. 

1490 

i. 442. 


7® 

iv. 62. 

15^ 

i. 221. 


8® 

i. 477. 

15®i 

iii. 399. 


gl 8 

iv. 63. 

15« 

iv. 52. 


828 

iv. 13, 51. 

2 Co 4’ 

ii. 4, 5. 


91-8 

ii. 58. 

51® 

iii. 266. 


11® 

iv. 101. 

618 

iv. 46. 


121 

iii. 75. 

12* 

i. 428 ; 

iii. 

1218 

iii. 284, 285; 


182. 



iv. 36, 37, 

13’ 

iv. 7. 



120, 220. 

Gal 1® 

iii. 165. 


12^ 

iv. 11. 

310 

ii. 196. 


131 

ii. 216. 

Eph 218 

iii. 53. 


13®- 

iv. 12, 102. 

426 

ii. 189, 239. 

137 

iv. 16. 

431 

i. 328. 


13“ 

i. 456. 

Ph 1®» 

iv. 104. 


I Co 1» 

i. 429. 

2® 

iv. 22. 


22 

iv. 150. 

2« 

i. 139. 


21* 

iv. 81, 127. 

319 

iii. 186, 

187, 

31.2 

i. 445. 


188. 


3® 

V. 82. 

Col 118 

iii. 31. 


318 

iv. 6. 

2® 

iv. 166. 


4 » 

iv. 94. 

218 

iv. 108. 


6" 

iv. 95. 

ITi 31 

iii. 216; 

iv 

610 

iv. 42. 


219. 


61® 

iv. 129. 

316 

ii. 192. 


729 

i. 413. 

4 ® 

iv. 112. 


98 

iii. 176. 

5® 

ii. 124. 


990.81 

ii. 138. 

Tit H® 

ii. 64 ; iv. 

85.* 


None of the printed Catenae on the Epistles have 
m^e any extended use of this large body of letters. 
Isidore is quoted once in Cramer’s Bodleian Catena 
on Romans: iv. 62; eleven times in his 

Munich Catena on Romans: 7® as before; 8®=i. 
477; «28=iv. 61; 9i-»=:ii. 58; ll8=iv. 101; 12i = 
iii. 76; 12“aiv. 220; 12»=iv. 11; 13i=ii. 216; 

* For completeness' sake, references to the Hebrews may here 
be added : He l^^Epp. iiL 68 ; 2i8s=iv. 146; 48= iv. 147. v. 91 ; 
4»=i. 94 ; 9i7=iv.u8; 10».|v.i68; 127-iiL 184; 12i«aL 820; 
12l7=Iv. 26; 134-iv.l98. 


13^=iv. 16 ; 13^®=i. 466 ; and twice in his Catena 
on 1 Corinthians: 6*®=iv. 129, and 9*“'*^=ii. 138. 
Among Karo and Lietzmann’s Catenae, No. vii. 
(on Romans) quotes, we are told, Epp, 1246, 1244, 
1323, 1337 ; but these letters belong exactly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com- 
parison with the minted text — no doubt they are 
all to be found in Book iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and directness of his own : but perhaps 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catenre is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom ; compare, fur 
instance, the comment on Ro 12^® in Ep. iii. 284 
with the parallel passage in the latter’s Homilies. 
Isidore’s panegyric on Chrysostom’s whole exposi- 
tion of the Romans has been mentioned above 
(p. 602'^) ; and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
Libanius to Chrysostom as illustrating rV roO 
doiblfiov 'Itadppov [^e. Chrysostom] yXQrrap xal rb 
KdXXos tQp PoripidTap Kal t^p wvKPbrrjTa tup ipdvfirq- 
fidrup (ii. 42). Nor was admiration for his writings 
divorced in Isidore’s mind from admiration for his 
life and character : Chrysostom is called by him 
(in reference to his de Sacevdotio) 6 tup roD BeoO 
diropphrup inropifnii, 6 Trji ip "^v^aPTitp iKKXijfflas Kal 
Tdarfs b^daXfibs (i. 156) : in the cause of Chrysotom 
he can speak plainly about one patriarch of Alex- 
andria, or plead boldly with another ; Egypt, he 
«iys, by making use of Theophilus rbp Xieofmpij 
Kcd xpvaoXdTprjp, Tbp deotpLXrj Kal OcoXbyop KaT€7roXi/j,r}(r€P 
dpdpuTOP (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in- 
terests of peace and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understood to allude to the restoration 
of St. Clirysostom’s name to the diptychs (i. 370). 

Thus, just as in doctrine lie represents a reac- 
tion in Egypt from the extremer type of Egyptian 
theologj', so too in exegesis Isidore, Eg^^ptian and 
Alexaniirine though he was, modified the alle- 
gorical traditions of Alexandrine exegesis under 
the influences of Chrysostom’s w ritings. He takes 
up a middle position between those who inte]q)reted 
the w hole of the Old Testament directly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it : 
be dpayxalu^ dfKjtoTepa yeyeprjaOaiy t6 tc pAj irdpra 
XeX^^ai irepl avrov Kal t 6 naPTeXu^ to. Kar avrbp 
aeaiyTjaOai (ii. 195). He will not refuse to allow 
some place to allegorical interpretations, and he 
gentlj^ rebukes a corres2>ondeiit who Jiad asked for 
a purely literalist exjdanation of some provisions 
of the Mosaic legislation : Tobs Tb.^ Beuplas {firo<pai~ 
poPTas Kal Tb ypdfifia eis Tb wpeDfia fierapvBfiL^oPTai o6k 
old’ birus alriacrdpiepos, icatVot iroXXdKis uxftiXifid Tipa 
rots dKpoujjuivoK X^yoi'ras, aiiTb. rd vpaypurra ippLTfPev- 
Brjpal <Toi Xiirapus irapeKdXeaas (ii. 81). Even in 
matters belonging to the New Testament, alle- 
gorical interpi'etations can be found in Isidore ; 
but to w'hat a subordinate position, at least in 
dealing with the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
allegorical sense, may be illustrated from Ep. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating many possible explana- 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Co 6^® els Tb tbiop 
oupua dfiaprdpei, he has recourse to allegorizing as 
a ninth alternative only : el bb Kal Tpasrijpai hpids 
pobXei els Hjp ttjs dXXrjyopias bbbpj ipdTij i(rTu h XexBr}- 
a-opdpii, 

17. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians). — 

Cyril, the great opponent of Nestorianisni, was 
archbishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444. Nothing is known as to the date of his birth. 
His relations to Isidore of Pelusium seem to have 
been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sufficiently mature yearn in 403 to be 
present, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
Theophilus, at the Council of the Oak which con- 
demned Chrysostom. The overpowering dogmatic 
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interest of Cyril’s career and writings has natur- 
ally tended to obscure the interest of his exegetical 
work ; yet the bulk even of what is preserved of 
the latter class is far more considerable than that 
of the former, and the original discrepancy must 
have been greater still. Too much stress need not 
be laid on the statement of (IJassiodorus, in the 
preface to his Inst. Div, Litt,, that Cyril was one 
of those who had expounded in the Greek lan- 
guage the Divine Scriptures of the Old and New 
'I'estament * ab ipso prmcipio usque ad hnein ’ ; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of whose Hypoty- 
fuses it was more or less true, see below, p. 520^'), 
lut Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil, are included 
under the same heading, and there is every reason 
to suppose it inexact in the case of the latter 
writers. But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril’s works — 
that of Aiibert (Paris, 1638) — four consist wholly of 
exegetical matter ; and yet this edition contained 
nothing on the New Testament except the portions 
which have survived of the commentary on St. 
John. For two centuries after Aubert little more 
was done; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the recovery of a Syriac version of the commentary 
on St. Luke, and or considerable fragments in the 
original Greek of commentaries on St. Matthew and 
on some of the Pauline epistles. 

That Cyril had commented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there was a good deal of ancient 
evidence, in Tlieodoret, Leontius, Facundus, and 
others, to show ; but for the epistles of St. Paul, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
3 ’ears appears to have been a solitary quotation 
(itself perhaps taken from a Catena) in the Acts 
of the Second Council of Nicjea in 787 (Mansi, xiii. 
289). The ‘ dednition ’ of the Iconoclastic Council 
of 754 had appealed to 2 Co 5^®* and the answer 
of the orthodox appeals, among other interpreters, 
to Cyril : jcai IxuptXKoi 8i 6 ^AXe^auSpeds 6 vir4pp.axos 
rrjs eiXiKpivovs tj/jlQw Trlareujs rifiiv rd aurb 

prjrbv oOtcjs diep/XTjve^ei* 'Eireidij yap yiyovtv AvOpunros 6 
fiovoycv^s rod Qeov Abyos (there follows a passage of 
some 18 lines).* 

Cramer’s Cateme on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians (A.D. 1841) and Romans (A.D. 1844) first 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continuous commentaries; for his Catena on 

1 Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 
Cyril, his Bodleian Catena forty-four quotations | 
for Ro 1 - 8 , and his Munich Catena about seventy' 
for Ro 7-16. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
epistle cited in the Second Nicene Council) was 
not long delayed, for the 3rd volume of Mai’s 
Puimm Bibhotheca — the title-page of which bears 
the date 1845, though the year 1849 is mentioned 
in the preface — published from the Vatican Catena, 
JMS gr. 762, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. 1-47), 1 Corinthians (pp. 48-82), and 

2 Corinthians (pp. 83-103), together with one frag- 
ment apiece from other sources for Galatians and 
Colossians; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-67. For the first two 
epistles Mai had been largely anticipated by 
Cramer, since two of the latter's MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Romans) were 
descendants, collateral or direct, of IMai’s Vatican 
MS ; but for the latter chapters of Romans Mai’s 
matter was partly, and for 2 Corinthians it w'as 
wholly, new. 

A commencement of a comprehensive reissue of 
Cyril’s works was made by the late P. E. Pusey, 
and the foUowing portions had appeared when the 

* The printed Oeoumenius contained six quotations by name 

from Cynl on Romans, three on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Go- 
ihithians, two on Galatians ; but these mi^ht conceivably have 
been all oulled out his dogmatic writings. I 


work was prematurely cut short ^ his death in 
1880: the commentary on the Minor Prophets 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1868), the commentary on St. 
John (3 vols., 1872), and two volumes of dogmatic 
treatises (1875, 1877). Happily for our present 
purpose, the third volume of the commentary on 
St. John was extended to include the remains of 
the commentaries on St. Paul : Romans (pp. 173- 
248), 1 Corinthians (pp. 249-319), 2 Corinthians 
^p. 320-361, as well as Hebrews, pp. 362-440). 
This edition entirely supersedes those of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Romans were re-collated) 
and Mai ; for it combines their material with ad- 
ditional fra^ents on the two Corinthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of ranto- 
crator on Mount Athos (see below, p. 522^),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ro 1 (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo and 
Lietzmann’s No. vii. : see above, p. 489*). Several 
important changes are also m^e in this edition 
in the matter of passages incorrectly ascribed to 
St. CyrU.t 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril’s 
commentaries on the two Corinthian epistles into 
rbpiOL and X6yoi can to some extent be reconstructed, 
though it must of course be remembered that these 
‘tomes’ and ‘chapters’ do not necessarily begin 
at the verses where they happen to be quoted. 
The following indications are supplied : 1 Co 6 ^® 
iK Tou y rb/iov, 7*^ €k tov 8* [MS a for A] rb/xov, 10^ 
To/xos 8' Xbyos y\ 11® rbpLOi 8* Xbyos 8\ 12® rbfios c' 
Xjyos a\ 14® rbfios c' Xdyos 14*® rbfios e' X 670 S 7 ' 
[MS inverts the two numbers], 15* rbfios e' [MS 
omits c'] X 670 S 8', 15®® rov rbfiov. And for 
2 Corinthians : 1* rbfios a Xbyos a , 1*® rbfios a Xbyos 
3^ rbfios Xbyos a\ rbfios y Xbyos a, 4** 
rbfios y Xbyos /S', 5® rbfios 8' Xbyos a\ The Syriac 
fragments cataloged in the next paragraph testify, 
wherever they give details, to a similar arrange- 
ment : on 1 Co IS®® the ‘ fifth tome ’ is quoted, and 
on 15^® the ‘ seventh tome ’ ; on 2 Co 5® the ‘ third 
tome,’ and on 13® the * fourth tome.’ 

The Greek evidence of which an account has 
so far been given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyril had not commented on 
any but the longer epistles of St. Paul ; for the dili- 
gence of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, between them, 
has found nothing on tlie shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Galatians and Colossians. 
But isolated citations from Fathers of great theo- 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. 498 above, from their dogmatic writings. Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Epistle to the Romans, not only ix rod V<povs, — 
‘ from the text of the commentary,’ or perhaps we 
should best represent the words by translating 
them * act loc., — but also from the xard AovkoLv^ 
from the Qyfaavpbs, from the irpbs ^Epfiiav, from the 
llepi rrjs iv lived fiari XarpeLas, Book vi., and from the 
Karb. ToeXtaKov. The p.ia i** Cramer’s Catena 

on Colossians (jip. 305, 340 : see above, p. 607**) is 
from the Qrjaavpbsyt and the two cited from a MS of 
Oecumeiiius on the same epistle {op. cit. p. 411) are 
firom the llepl rijs iv Jlvedfiari Xarpelas. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Syriac manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
commentary (apart from Hebrews) save those on 
the Roman and Corinthian epistles, though Cyril 

* Unfortunately, a fresh element of confusion is introduced by 
the fact that the quotations from Vat. 762 and the Athos MS, 
though they tally in sense, rarely tally in words : the former 
appears to contain more Scripture citations, the latter more 
technical theology. 

f Thus about a dozen of the passages quoted in the Munich 
Catena on Romans are identified as belonjnng to other writings 
of St Cyril (the ad Hermiam and the TheiaurtuX and three 
or four to other writers altogether— OhiTSoatom, Theodoret, 
Photius. 

t The citation on p. 320 of Cramer heeded KvptiJ w belongs 
really to the Homilteu of Chrysostom, od foe. 
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was of course aa author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from which this Syriac literature 
comes to us. Even the commentary on Romans 
was blit sparsely known : from the two Corinthian 
epistles the quotations ore more numerous, as the 
following list of British Museum MSS will show : — 

Severus of Antioch ctgainst Julian: MS dcxc. 
(Add. 12158), A.D. 688, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 
foil. 11a, 266 ; on 2 Cor., fol. 1196. 

MoTiophyHte treatise: MSdccxcviii. (Add. 14535), 

smc. ix. ineunt.: on 1 Cor., fol. 3a. 

Catena! patrum (the last of the six exegetical, 
the rest doctrinal) — 

MS dccclvL (Add. 14529), saec. vii.-viii. : on 
(1 ?) Cor., fol. 20a. 

MS dccclvii (Add. 12155), saec. viii. : on 1 Cor., 
fol. 125a ; on ‘the epistles to the Corinthians,’ 
foil. 63a, 686. 

MS deed viii. (Add. 14532), saec. viii. : on 2 Cor., 
foil. 376, 486. 

MS. dccelix. (Add. 14533), saec. viii.-ix. : on 
1 Cor., fol. 1036; on 2 Cor., foil. 53a, 596. 

MS dccclxiiL (Add. 14538), sac^c. x. : on 1 Cor., 
fol. 23a. 

MS dcccliii. (Add. 12144), A.D. 1081 ; on Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor. 

No external data appear to exist which would 
enable us to date the commentaries on the three 
epiritles. According to Bardenliewer (Patrologie^y 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the outbreak of the Nestorian struggle, but earlier 
than the other NT commentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be tliat these 
commentaries r^resent a progressive advance in 
the direction ot emphasis on the literal sense, 
which contrasts strongljr with the book, for in- 
stance, on Worship in Spirit and Truth, where the 
Pentateuch is allegoric^y explained. It is, no 
doubt, true that we do find a mixture and com- 
bination of elements in the exegesis of the Epistles: 
for instance, in explaining Bo 8^ rots irard vp^Oeaiv 
KXffTois, Cyril explains that one would not err in 
sa^dng that some are called irari irp60e<rip Hjp re rod 
kckXtjk&tos Kal iavrGfP. But it w’ould seem pre- 
mature to draw from these features any definite 
conclusion as to date ; and there are not wanting, 
in the histoiy of the Catenae (see below, p. 522^), 
indications which suggest that the commentaries 
of Cyril passed into circulation at no inconsiderable 
interval oefore those of Theodoret. 

18. Theodoret of Oyrrhus (commentaries on all 
the Epistles). — 

Theodoret, the youn^r contemporary of Cyril 
and typical representative of the orthodox Anti- 
ochene theolo^ as Cyril of the orthodox Alex- 
andrine, was bom at Antioch in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., and became bishop of Cyrrhus in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423: he died not many 
years after the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controversies 
of his day, his own literary activity (to judge at 
least by those works of his which have l3^n pre- 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiasticiu or historical or apolo- 
getic, though his Dialogues^ his Letters, bis Church 
History, and his Cure for Pagan Affections, sur- 
vive to show us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. Of the four volumes of Sirmond’s edition 
(Paris, 1642), Tols. L and ii. are taken up with 
OT exegesis, and the first half of vol. iii. with the 
commentary on the Pauline epistles : * of the ten 
rolnmes (5 tomes, each in two parts) of J. L. 
Bchuhse’s edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the first four 
are OT, the fifth (tom. iii. part 1) is our Paulino 

* Though this was the ediUo priticeps of the oritrinal Greek of 
Theodoret on St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus 
had been publUhed as far back aa 1652. 


ronimentaiy (the editing of which wa*^ in fact done 
for Schulze by J. A. Noesselt), while the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexes. 

The editions of Sirmond, to which Gamier added 
a supplementary volume in 16S4, and of Schulze- 
Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Gamier, have remained — with the 
exception of Migne, Patr. Gr., vols. 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol. 82, cc. 35-878) — the only collected 
editions of the works of Theodoret. But for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers made a real advance towards a critical 
edition, though the standard reached may not have 
been so high os in Field’s sister edition of Chry- 
sostom (p. 506^ above). Mr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was entrusted, 
was, of all the Oxford Tractarians, perhaps the 
most deeply versed in Patristic scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containing Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been issued (1852)*; the second and concluding 
volume was nearly complete,! but the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented its 
appearing tin 1870. A brief account of the editions 
of the text, and of the MSS used in them, is prefixed 
to the first volume. Sirmond appears to have used 
only one MS, but gives no details by which it can 
be identified. Noesselt used two : an ‘Augustan us * 
which he called A — this is no other than the fami- 
liar Munich Catena on Ro 7^-16 — and a * Bavariciis,’ 
B, no doubt identical with Munich gr. 18, saec. 
xvi.t Marriott took over Noesselt’s material and 
his symbols A and B, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, coislin 82, ssec. xi. (C), and gr. 217, 
saec. X. (D). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Royal Library after 
Sirmond’s day, a lacuna in tlie commentary on 
Galatians (2®‘H pp. 336. 14 - 339. 20) was for the 
first time filled up. Marriott made use also of 
the printed Oecumenius, and of such of Ci uiiier’s 
Catenae as contained material from Tlieodoret. 
Unfortunately, he restricted within very narrow 
limits tlie improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt’s text ; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in number 
as those he employed. 

Unlike Chrysostom, and apparently unlike Theo- 
dore, Theodoret expounded the whole of the four- 
teen epistles on one scale and in a single work, to 
wiiich is prefixed a common preface (irpodewpla) and 
a common title ([roP /maKapiov] Qeo5<opi^Tov iirioKdvov 
K0pov ipfiTjvela tCop ewurroXQp roD aylov droardXov 
Ila^Xoi;). To this difference in method and system 
between Theodoret and his predecessors corre- 
sponds a difference in the bulk of their respective 
expositions; for whereas Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on St. Paul fill seven fairly thick octavo volumes, 
Theodoret’s are all comprised ivithin two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in full swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators — Origen, Chrysostom, even Theo- 
dore. There was a real gap to fill with an expo- 
sition of the literal sense, that should be leas 
discursive and homiletic than Chrysostom’s, less 
ambitiously conceived than Theodore’s; and it 
could hardly have been tilled better than by the 
commentary of Theodoret. In two succinct phrases 
he has sketched his plan and its limits : rds d<f>opiids 
is tQp fiasapltap waripup* avPToptlas di Sri 

fidXioTa ^povTi&, 

An earlier passage in the preface indicates that 
the ‘ blessed Fathers ’ whom Theodoret especially 

* Although Mice’s edition was not published till 1804, if 
does not seem to have taken any account of this volume. 

t'This MS is not improbably a direct copy of a Yenioo 118 d 
Theodoret on St Paul, Marcianus 86, swc. x. 
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followed were two in number: he might well, he 
Rays, be indicted for shameless audacity in setting 
his own liand to the * interpretation of the Apostle, 
/Herd rbv deSra xai rbv belva robs r^s oIkov/Uptis <pcj<rT^pas. 
That he is there referring to Chrysostom and Theo- 
dore is beyond question. It has been long recog- 
nized of nis commentary ‘que ce ne soit qu’un 
abi^^ de Saint Chrysostoriie ’ (Simon, ITist, Crit, 
des Vommentateurs du NT, p. 314) : and, now that 
part of Theodore’s work has been recovered, Simon’s 
further divination, * Je ne doute point qu’il n’ait 
auBsi consiiltd les commentaires de Th&dore de 
Mopsueste,’ is abundantly verified ; though at the 
same time it is to be remembered that Theodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speculations of 
his predecessor, and indeed seldom, if ever, ver- 
bally reproduces him (Swete, Theodore, p. Ixxvi). 
When, tnen, it is admitted that Theodoret’s com- 
mentary, ‘for appreciation, terseness of expres- 
sion, and good sense, is perhaps unsurpassed,^ and 
that * if tn^e absence of faults were a just standard 
sf merit, it would deserve the first place’ (Li^ht- 
foot, Galatians ", p. 230), all and more than all is 
conceded which Tneodoret would have wished to 
claim. 

To what j^riod of Theodoret’s life the com- 
mentary on St. Paul belongs, is a question which 
four cross-references to it in his own writings 
enable us to answer within comparatively narrow 
limits. 

a. Ep. 1 is addressed to an (unfortunately) un- 
named correspondent, to whom Theodoret had 
sent T^p els rbp Beiop *Ax6<rTo\op avyYpaifteiaap ^l^Xop, 
and who had read it through and returned it 
without any expression of opinion about it. It 
would seem that the letter, if it did not even pre- 
cede, must have immediately followed the publi- 
cation of the commentary ,* but there is nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

In Qumst, 1 in Levities m Theodoret gives a 
brief summary of some of his writings, mention- 
ing those ‘ against the Greeks,’ ‘ against Heresies,’ 
‘ against the Magi,’ the ‘interpretation of the Pro- 
phets,’ and the ‘notes on the Apostolic epistles,’ 
tCjp B.Tro(rTo\tKiap ivi<rro\(ap {nrofip^fiara. Of these 
Qua^tiones on the Octateuch we know that they 
were earlier than the Qumstiones on the Books of 
Kin^ ; but as they are not mentioned in the next 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to A.D. 440. 

7 , 8. In two parallel and not far from contem- 
poraiy letters (Epp, 82 adEusehium Ancyranum 
and 113 ad Leonem ep, Rtmce, a.d. 448-449), Theo- 
doret, under the stress of the early years of the 
Monophysite controven^, is appealing for assist- 
ance alike to East and West ; and in noth letters 
he reviews a number of his earlier works — books 
written * either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ago,* ‘twenty 
years or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years ago ’ — as guarantees that the orthodox doc- 
trine he now professed was no new thing with 
iiim. To Eusebius he says : * 1 expounded all the 
Prophets, and the Psaltw, and the Apostle ; and 
I wrote long a^ against Arians and Macedonians 
and Apollinans and Marcion ; and I composed a 
pwrriK^ pi^Xos, and another on Providence, and yet 
another against the questions of the Magi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other books as well.’ 
The list given to Leo is the same in substance, 
though different in order and in detail : * I wrote 
against Arians and Eunomians ; against Jews and 
Greeks; against the Magi in Persia; on Uni- 
versal j^vidence ; on Theology and the Divine 
ivapBpiSnrtins : I interpreted, by the grace of God, 
both the Apostolic writings (rd dTocrroXocd o-iry- 
ypdfifiara) and the Prophetic oracles.’ 

In both these bare estimates of the wTitings 


of a single decade the commentary on St. Paul 
finds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus fixes it between A.D. 
429 and 438. But the internal characteristics of 
the commentary enable us to go a st^ further and 
reduce this interval by some years. For Theodoret 
closes his comment on Col 2" {ip abrf KaroiKel 
T&p rb rX^pwfui rip Be&rrpos aujuLariKus) witJi the 
words Bebs ydp i<m koX dpBpuwos, koX rb bpufiepor 
TovTo sraaop ifPapLiitiiP roD /lOPoyePoOs rijp ^edriyra, 
and he would hardly have thus expressed himself, 
until the progress of the Nestorian controversy had 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 432 
to adopt the terminology of the ipuiris as a definite 
guarantee of their orthodoxy. 

19. Gennadins of Constantinople (commentaries 
on all the Epistles). — 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople from 
458 till 471 A.D., w^as not only a supporter of the 
Council of Chalo^on and an opponent of the Mono- 
physites, but had even in earlier life— during the 
mterval between the Council of Ephesus in 431 
and theEeunion in 433 — written against the Twelve 
Articles of St. Cyril. Facundus, to whom we owe 
this information (pro Defens. Trium. CapU. ii. 4, 
ed. Sirmond, pp. 75-81), renders into Latin some 
specimens of Gennadius* controversial style (such 
as < quales Cyrilli Aegyptii et quantas blasphemias 
incurri . . . anathematizaturus est te Deus, paries 
dealbate \ in order to contrast the censures meted 
out, for no stronger language about Cyril, to Theo- 
doret and Ibas with the immunity enjoyed by 
‘ sanctus Gennadius,’ ‘ l^tse memorise Gennadius.’ 
The theological tendencies of Gennadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it is natural to conclude 
that his affinities as an exegete would be of the 
same type ; and it was in the domain of exegesis 
rather than of dogmatic theology that his special 
interests lay. Such at least is the impression 
left on us by the account of him in Genn^iiis of 
Marseilles, de Viris III. 90 : ‘ Gennadius Constant! • 
nopolitanse ecclesiss episcopus, vir lingua nitidus 
et ingenio acer, tarn dives ex lectione antiquoruin 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex integro ad verbuin 
commentatus exponeret ; homilias etiam multas 
composuit.’ The expression ‘ ex integro ad verbum ’ 
seems to imply that Gennadius found something 
to say on every word of his text ; in any case, what 
was regarded as his most marked characteristic 
w^as his ‘ reading of the aneients,’ that is, appar- 
ently, his knowledge of the works of earlier com- 
mentators. Gennadins in fact, like Isidore and 
Theodoret, belongs to the generation of exegetes 
intermediate between the more original ^vriters 
on the one hand and mere catenists on the other, 
— ^to those who, either out of the whole bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
predecessors to whom they specially attached 
themselves, selected and abbreviate material 
which they combined in varying degrees with what 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of Gennadius have been 
collect^ in Migne, Pair. Gr. 85, cc. 1611-1734 ; 
the department of exegesis is representetl chiefly 
by Catena fragments on Genesis and on St. Paul. 
Por the latter, Migne’s only Greek sources were ; 
(i.) the Catena of Oecunienius, which, in the 
printed text, ascribes to Gennadius five passages 
on Bomans, four on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Corm- 
thians, two on Galatians, one on 2 Thessalonians ; 
(ii.) the Catenae of Cramer, of which the Bodleian 
Catena on limans has 57 Gennadius citations, 
the Munich Catena on Eomans 64 citations,* the 
Catena on 1 Corinthians two citations. Another 

* Since the t^’o Gatenn overlap for Bo 77-01, gome of these 
citations occur twice over, and the total is therefore oondder- 
ably less than the sum of 57-f 64. It is curious that no 
from Gennadius occur before Ito 5^2. 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karo and Lietzmann’s No. vii. (o on 
. 489*, above), which appears to draw on him both 
irectly and indirectly, i,e. both from the text 
of his commentary [4k toG Ctpous) and from earlier 
Catenae. Since this Catena is also on the lioiiians 
(it breaks off at 1 Co P^}, the mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is so large compared 
with the mere fra^ents that have come down to us 
on the other twdve, that the question may arise 
whether, after all, Gennadius commented formally 
on any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
is more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
much better represented in the known Catena' than 
the shorter ones ; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles.^ No doubt, the explanation of 
this may lie partly in the fact that more commen- 
taries were actually accessible on tlie Romans than 
on the rest ; we have seen, for instance, that the 
two Arian writers, Asterius and Euiiomius, com- 
mented on that epistle onl}’ (pp. 498^ 5U0**) : but 
it may also well be that among the original com- 
pilers, of whose la)x)urs our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
with a thoroughness which were never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, with the 
rest. For the seven epistles, Philippians-Philemon, 
no Catena material (besides Oecumeiiius) has yet 
been described other than the unique MS, Paris 
coislin gr. 204, printed by Crainer ; and that Ca- 
tena, since no name is cited in it later than Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, may actually have been put 
together in the first half of the 5th cent., before 
the commentaries of Gennadius, or even of Theo- 
doret, had passed into ciiculation. In face, then, 
of the quotations in Oecumenius, few and scattered 
though they be, the absence of Gennadius material 
on these epistles in other sources might probably 
be discounted. 

In the second place, we have definite external 
evidence which would outweigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than it is. The 
Chronkle of Marcellinus (a Gth century continua- 
tion, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the Chronicle of Jerome), as printed in the earlier 
editions, concludes a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, with the w-ords * et Pauli epistolas 
omnes exposuit.’ It is true that these words are 
rmected by Mommsen [Mon. Germ. Hvit., Chronica 
Minora, ii. 56) as not part of the original Marcel- 
linus ; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellinus, written about a.d. 600, and they 
belong, therefore, at least to a very early recen- 
sion. The correctness of the information is of 
coarse ^uite independent of the authorship of 
Marcellmus, and there is no reason at all for 
doubting it. 

Gennadius, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it stiU remains true that our knowledge of 
his commentaries is practically confined to what 
Cramer’s two Catenas on the Romans have pre- 
served for us ; and to Cramer’s volume we must 
turn if we are to get to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Genn^ius. The two characteristics 
which we have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiochene sympathies and wdde reading in 
the literature of exegesis ; and the Catena frag- 
ments bear ample testimony to lx>th of them. 

[a) The commentator’s erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila’s rendering of Is 8*^* Karh 
rijr iKSofftr rov 'AkGXov . . . AGrbs <f>6^7jiJLa bfi(av Kai 
%iiTbs dp&fiaii bfiuv Kai 4arai els hylourfia Kai els Xldov 
rpoaKb/ifMTos Kai els rirpav aKavddXov, in illustration 


of Ro 9*-‘ (Cramer, 367. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instances of the use of the unauthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previous expositors are quite unusually numerous, 
though untortunately all anonymous ; Ro 8^ 
(Cramer, 152. 2) ov ydp^ &s rives {ih)0ri<rav . . . : Ro 8®’ 
(289. 31) rb YTTepNiKd>MCN ofh-us ns: Ro 

9‘‘‘ ® (ICl. 24) aifrrf fikv oGv ij rrjsirpoeKTedeUrris srl(rrem* 
aKpi^Tjs epfiyivela' KoXvei 5^ oi'bkv Kai r^v bb^wffUf 
eripois elireTv (where tliere can be no doubt that the 
‘ others * are right and Gennadius wrong). In the 
middle of one long ex}.x>sition of an earlier commen- 
tator's view (on Ro 9^"^*) — extending from 349. 30, 
irepos 54 rovro ovrus ipfi’bvevaev, as far as 351. 1, 
raDra irpbs rovro . . . AvreiirJjv, epfiriveOei Xotydy Kai 
rCbv TTporeOeiauv p’^treuv rbv aKoirbv — occur the words 
dXXd yap 5 nvCiv eiri rov irapbvros reOavpaKa, rovro 
Kai vpbs (Tf, (piXTari pot lUrpe, jiovXopai SieXOeiv : and 
this address to ‘dear Pcler’ is therefore not 
Gennadius’ own, but is taken over with the rest 
of the j)nssa*^e from his source. What the source 
was, it would be interesting to know ; the turn of 
tlie phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commentary. 

[b) In several directions the fragments betray 
the Antiodiene temper of Gennadius’ commen- 
taries. He uses, if not so frequently as Theodore 
and Theodoret, the title 6 deaTrorrjs Xpiaros (Cramer, 
63. 35 ; 41U. 21 ; 478. 34). He speaks of the 
Kardaraffis (43. 15), and dwells with special em- 
phasis on dBavaaia, draOeia [e.ff. 50. 33 ; 56. 29 ; 
60.2; 117. 11 ; 118.32; 146.25). In commenting on 
Ro 8“ his Christologj’’ expresses itself in language 
which contrasts strongly with the more guarded 
and accurate j)hraseology of Diodore (Cramer, 
124. 3-11) on the same passage: 123. 13, rbv ydp 
vibv Trep'<f/as rbv eavrov, crdpKa r^v abrifv h/^Tv Sxovra 
iradrjT^v re nai apapreiv 4TiS€xopi€vrji>* OMOfcOMdt 
ydp CARKOC AMAPTIAC rifv ivbexopeviiv ^ apaprriaai 
ffdpKa (pTia-iv, ws Kai Jo CN OMOlco/waTI dN0p(bnOY 
reNOMeNOC Avri rov Vevopevos dvOpwros. So ill the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelagian 
controversy ; on Ro 5*^ 44> (p irdvres ijpaprov, vdvres 
is equivalent, he writes (43. 1-11), to ol roXXol, 
since, though it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that all have sinned ; infants, for in.-.tance, ol 
oGre irpd^ews oGre SiaKpiriKijs irpoaipiaem 6vres 4 vt6s, 
Trios &v eiev i/TrevOvvoi vX-i^ppeXi^pari ; 

As we should therefore expect, Gennadius shows 
himself to be no allegorizer, and devotes himself to 
the literal meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the ‘idioms’ of Scrijjture: Ro 7^‘ 
(93. 23 = 176. 7), on personifications Karb. rb rr^s Oelas 
idos ypaipijsof abstractions such as Sin or Right- 
eousness: Ro 7’^ iretrpapdvos (lUO. 1.3 = 186. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, according to the ISlupa 
ypatpiKbv, without the introductory : Ro 8 ^ ^ 
Krlais (139. 8-19), on personifications of inanimate 
creatures : Ro 15®- ^ 6 84 deos . . . rbv debv (499. 
18-25), on repetition of the name of the subject [rbv 
deov instead of avrbv) as an Ibitapa rijs ypa^ijs. In- 
teresting specimens of an exegesis which is rather 
clear than deep may be found on the following 
assages : Ro 9^ (159. 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
ewish position and of St. Paul’s attitude towards 
it; Ro 13^ (458. .3-22), how the overflow of new 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Church created a danger which called 
out the Apostle’s exhortation to civil obedience 
and orderliness ; Ro 14'®“*'^ (482. 12-25), on the 
simplicity and effectiveness of every detail in the 
style of tliese verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna- 
diiis, we have reached the close of the golden age 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 
remain for cursory notice, the first two, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damascus, appear to have 
* So Cramer : l>r. Sanday auKi^ests pr,rs»H 
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confined themselves exclusively to the task of 
compilation from previous commentators, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit of the Patristic period ; and all three might 
perhaps have found a more appropriate place at 
an earlier point in this article (p. 485). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on Ro- 
mans?). — 

In Cramer’s Munich Catena on Ro 7’- 16 nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an 
otherwise unknown exegete, Ocoduipov MopaxoO: 
and mention was made above (p. 510^')of Fritzsche’s 
analysis of these passages, from which it appeared 
that many of them are found elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or Theodoret. So large a 
proportion, indeed, recur as Theodore’s (16 out of 
39), that the doubt inevitably rises whether the 
0eodd)pou Movaxou of tlie Munich catenist may not, 
after all, have been a misunderstanding of Qeoddypov 
jMo{i/'oi;ecrTtas) ; but, tempting at first sight as this 
explanation is, it breaks down when confronted 
with the facts. It does not account for the 
Diodore passages ; * of the fourteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that part of the epistle (Ro 
7*^-9^) which is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear in the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diodore. + And it is inconsistent with the intro- 
ductory phrases under w’hich Theodore the Monk 
ushers in his borrowed matter, for these betray at 
once the compiler’s hand : thus Cramer, 175. 7, ripis 

tpaai (what follows is from Theod. Mops.) : 248. 4 
Irepos dl dvctprivaTo (frolu the same writer) : 328. 25 
and 379. 6, m : 417. 25, #^17 5 ^ ns srepl roirruiv Kai 
oi’rtas. Less stress can be laid on the use of ij 
rdxo>i ^ Kai oi'Tws, since nearly all commentators 
from time to time give alternative interpretations; 
but their relative frequency in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the conclusion that the Munich 
catenist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of whose material was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin- 
cit»ally, it would seem, from Diodore and Theodore. 
The anonymous form of his quotations, ns, nvis, 
iTcpos, may be accidental, or it may conceal the 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had fallen under the odium 
of xSestoriaii heresy, in qmirters where suspicion 
might be awakened by the express mention of 
their names. There is nothing to show when the 
Monk lived ; but the data on the whole point to 
the 6th century. 

21. John of DamasGUB (commentary on all the 
Epistles). — 

St. John Damascene belongs to the time — he 
was bom about 685 and died about 760 A.D. — when 
(ireek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of Studium, was approaching tne close 
of its creative era ; and it was his unique w ork 
to sum up the results of previous thinkers in that 
domaiu and to combine tliem in a great con- 
structive system. But theology cannot he divorced 
from New Testament exegesis, and systematic 
theology moved therefore on parallel lines wdth 
Catena compilations; in the West the author of 
the Sumiua was the author also of the Catena 
A urea ; and in the case of John of Damascus, side 
by side with the systematic treatise Oft tAe Faith 
maybe set the commentary on the Pauline epistles 
which .wUl be found in le Quien’s edition of his 

* Theodoret appears to come into the question only through 
the mistake of Cfraiiier’s index ; the last three passages there 
ascribed to Theodorus Monachus are given in the text os 

t Diodore: Oramer, 188. 19=10.*). 4; 109. 10=114. 16; 212. 30 
=1S0. 17; 220. 29=128. 21. Theodore: Cramer, 175. 7= 94. 6; 
202. 22=11& 10; 280. S2=18L 6; 248. 6=135. 30 and 137. 
19. 


works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne’s 
reprint {Patr, Gr. 95, cc. 439-1034). 

The very title of this work, as le Quien prints 
it, show's at once that John aims at nothing 
further than the selection of what is best and 
most authoritative in the exegesis of the past : ix rijs 
Ka96\ov e^fxvivelas *l<advyov rod XpiMToardfiov iKXoyal 
ey drrtTOfJi'g iKXeyeiffai trapd 'ludyyov rod AapuKTKrjyoO, 
But the sources of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
Chrysostom. Although on the longer epistles 
John follows him closely, the c<a.se, it is said, is 
different with the shorter ones ; attention is called 
to tlie note on Col 2®, where, in the technical 
lan^age cf the Nestorian controversy, a merely 
‘ relative ’ (o’xeT'iicAs or auyavnKbs) indw’elling of the 
Word in Christ is expressly rejected : in the com- 
mentam on the epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Fhilippians, and Thessaloiiian.s, le Quien 
coul'l find no trace at all of the use of Chrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen- 
taries both of Cyril (to judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumenian Catena) and of Theodoret are 
exploited by John. An obvious objection to le 
Quien’s view' as tiius stated i> that w'e have seen 
reason to conclude (p. 515) that it w'a.s on the 
longer epistles only that Cyril wrote ; * and a 
further analysis of John’s commentary is all the 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
to have exercised a dominant influence on later 
compilations such as those of Photius and Theo- 
phyiact. 

For this purpose, how'ever, a new edition of the 
commentary would appear to be essential; le 
(.^uien based his text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris gr. 702 [ = lieg. 2331], foil. 252-434, s«c. 
x. ), and w'arns us in his preface codicem multis 
passim mend is scatere mutilunique esse, ut sensus 
saepe impervius sit et obscurus.’ But he had 
heard also of a MS at Patinos ; and No. 61 ($a') of 
Sakkellion’s new' catalogue of the Patmos library 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, tlie commentary 
of John. In its present condition this MS, w’hich 
is attributed to the beginning of the 10th cent., 
has lost most of the commenUiry on Romans, and 
Sakkellion w'as therefore unable to fix the author- 
ship ; but the ijortions of the text w'hich he prints, 
Bucli as the argument for 1 Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentoiy on tlie same 
epistle, are amply sufficient for the identification. 
In the Patmos MS, then, together w'ith a re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready to hand. 

It is interesting to note that, according to le 
Quien, the lemrnala to the exposition give 

a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. Chrysostom — another reason for a new and 
completer edition. 

22. Photius of Constantinople (commentaries on 
all the Epistles?). — 

In the person of Photius (A.D. 820-891), states- 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the illustrious 
line of Greek writers on St. Paul that began with 
Origen finds a fitting close ; and indeed his many- 
sided qualities and multifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into comparison 
rather w itli Origen than with any intermediate 
commentator. Considering the position of authority 
which Pliotius has enjoyed in the Byzantine 
Church, it is a little strange that his exposition of 
the Pauline epistles has neither been discovered 
in any direct MS tradition, nor yet extracted 
from the Catenie and separately collected either 
in the volumes of Migne [Pair, Gr, 101-104) or in 

* If John could be shown to have used Cyril through ths 
medium of the Oecumenian Catena, this would constitute a 
further proof of the early date which recent discoveries (see 
p. 523, below) have vindicated for Oecumenius. 
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the Greek edition of Photius* works at present in 
process of issue. Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easUy be worked, as the following con- 
spectus will show. 

(a) A later recension of the Oecumenian Catena 
(see p. 488**, above) distinguishes itself from the 
ori^nal work exactly by a lar^e use of Photius ; 
in Karo and Lietzmann'^s specnnen (Ro 7®*^*) four 
passages are taken from Photius as against twelve 
from all other writers. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are : at Milan, Ambros. D 
541 inf., ssec. x. ; at ^me. Vat. Palat. gr. 204, 
ssBO. X. ; at Venice, Marcianus 33, stec. xL In 
these MSS the Photius passages are incorporated 
in the text ; other methods of grafting the new 
matter on to the Oecumenian stock are illustrated 
(i.) by Paris coislin 27, seec. x., where the Photius 
passages are inserted in the margin by the second 
hand ; and (ii.) by Oxford Magd. Coll. gr. 7, ssec. 
xL ineunt. (containing, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* which adds at the end of 
each epistle ri, Xeimopra, that is to say, a large 
number of quotations from Photius and a sm^l 
number from Gennadius. 

(5) Though these Oecumenian MSS would be the 
princip^ means of the reconstruction of the com- 
mentaries of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catense. The Catena of Vat. gr. 762, so far as we 
can restore it from Cramer’s texts, should contain 
something ^m Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Corinthians. Cramer’s Munich Catena 
on Ro T'-IG has about 25 quotations from him. 
Karo and Lietzmann’s Vienna Catena (gr on p. 489, 
above) cites him * saepius,’ but apparently from an 
earlier Catena rather than direct from the text of 
his commentai^, and perhaps only through the 
Photian recension of Oecumenius. 

Since Photius* literary activity falls in the 
second half of the 9th cent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or 11th cent., there is a fair presumption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
corr^tness ; and the attempt would be worth the 
making. But it is not possible to say, without 
further analysis of the quotations from him than 
has yet been undertaken, whether the result 
would contribute — in the measure in which an 
edition of John of Damascus, for instance, ought 
to contribute — ^to our knowledge of that exegetical 
tradition of the earlier centuries which it is the 
purpose of this article to illustrate. 

28. ApDESDUM (to p. 489**, above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on all the Epistles?). — 

The series of commentators on the Pauline 
epistles should have included the name of Clement; 
for the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is indeed already implied by Eusebius, that 
the lost ''tvorvrdxreis or Outlines included notes on 
the Epistles.t Eusebius tells us (HE vi. 14, § 1) 
that Mn the Hypotyposes Clement gave concise 
accounts (imrerfirj/Upat Terolr/rai diri^aeis) of the 
whole of canonical Scripture, including such doubt- 
ful liooks as Jude and the other Catholic epistles 
and Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter’; and he adds some few details about 
Clement’s treatment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the (]U>spels. Photius testifies more clearly 
(cod. 199) to the exegetical side of the work: of 
the three writings of Clement, presbyter of Alex- 
andria, Hypoiypoaes, Stromateuf (sic), and Pasda- 
gogns, the Hypotyposea * contain di^ussions on 

*The Moond half of the Magdalen College MS ia in the Cam- 
bridge Uhivendtjr Library, Ff i. 80; and the arrangement of it 
lathe same. 

t On this subject the indispensable monograph is Th. Zohn’s 
Fowshungen zur Gesehichte des NTlichen Kawnis und der 
Mt/nrehliehen Idtemtur, iii. : ' Supnlementniu Clementinuni,* 
RK 6A>108, 180-16a 


selected verses (SiaXafipdyovffi vepl pifrOv tipCop) Qf 
and down both Test^ents, in the form of a 
summary exposition and interpretation’ (As ml 
KctpaXaitaSus (bs d^Oep re KtU ippL-gpeiap voc- 

eirai). Photius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the Hypotyposea from the standpoint of Byzan- 
tine ortliodoxy, and concludes thus: *A11 these 
things he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in Scripture ; and there are count- 
less other follies and blasphemies committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
his name. This blasphemous nonsense occupies 
eight volumes : the author continually repeats 
himself, and distorts his texts (ira.pdyti rd jtirrd) 
promiscuously and indiscriminately like a lunatic. 
Speaking roughly, the general scheme of the work 
consists of explanations (d hi SXot axoirdt djp-apei 
ip/iTp^eidt rvyxdpov<ri) of C^nesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the ^istles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epistles, 
and Ecclesiastes.** 

Though both Eusebius and Photius have some- 
thing to say about the Hypotyposea, neither of them 
has preserved much of its actual words : it is to a 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already seen (in 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 515*) that 
Cassiodonis named Clement — ^no doubt with refer- 
ence to the Hypotyposea — at the head of those 
Greek commentators who had explained tlie wliole 
of both Testaments : and when he comes to deal 
with the Catholic epistles (Inst. Div. Litt. 8) he 
tells us that Clement ‘qmedam Attico sermone 
declaravit ’ about 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James ; 
that in expounding them he said many things that 
were acute, but a few that were over-hasty ; and 
that therefore he himself had arranged for the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
a way that Clement’s teaching,^ strained free of 
some small causes of offence, might be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
W'ith the extant Adumbrationes dementis Alex- 
andrini in epistolas canonicas — although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are 1 Peter, 
1 and 2 John, and (not James but) Jude — there can 
be as little real doubt as about the intended 
equivalence of Adumbrationes to 'Trorvrtixrecs. 

Zahn’s text of these Adumbrationes covers only 
fourteen pages in all ; ami though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorus ordered the omission of 
certain passages of the original, it would seem that 
Photius was abundantly justified in speaking of 
the exegesis as 'summary* and 'select’ (ii60aXai- 
Tiva). A commentary which ranged over 
the whole Bible in eight ' books ’ must needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In fact it be- 
comes clear that, side by siefe with the tradition of 
lengthy and detailed exposition, which had its 
rise among the Gnostics (Basilides, as we know, 
devoted twenty-four books of Exegetica to ‘the 
Gospel ’) and was taken up and developed in the 
commentaries of Origen, another and ve^ different 
method, modelled possibly on Papias’ ' Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,’ can daim an equal or 
almost equal antiquity. Origen himself W'os no 
stranger to the system of interpretation by 'scholia* 
or notes : see above, in connexion wdtli the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian epistles, pp. 492, 403. 
Among early commentaries on the canonical (tos- 
pels, that of Victorinus on St. Matthew is described 
by Cassiodorus in the phrase 'de quo [«c Matthteo] 
et Victorinus . . . nonnulla disseruit’ (Inst. Dim, 
Litt, 7) ; nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same Gospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition. t 

* Not Ecclesiasticus : see Zahn, p. 66, n. 1. 

t See a paper by the present writer, * An Exegetical Fragment 
of the Third Century,’ in JTVUSi ▼. 218-241 (especially pp. 228- 
227), Jan. 1904. 
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Twelve comments on passages in the Pauline 
epistles are directly citea from the Hypotijposes 
(Zahn, op, cit. pp. 66-77 ; Preuschen in Hamack, 
Altchr, Litteratur 303-305) : eleven of these occur 
in the Catena of Oecumenius, and one in the 
Pratum Spirituale of John Moschus (died A.D. 620). 
The formula of quotation in the latter case is 
KMipjis 6 ^rpufiareds ip ry ‘irifiVT(p rdfKp tQp *Tiro- 
TVTitxrewp, . . t6 AiroaToXiKbv pririp i^riyoijjJLePos t6 \iyov 
CYX^piCTw if.r.X. (1 Co 1*^). The references in 
Oecumenius^ are not merely marginal ascriptions 
of authorship, such as are given to other authors 
in this Catena, but are part of the text itself, and 
in every case but one are appended and not 
prefixed to the quotation : oVtus 6 KX'j/jfirjt ip 
rerdprfp* [once ip S'], ep irifiwrtfit ip i^ddfjup [once 
ip *TiroTinr(t><re<i)p, It is natural to conclude 
from this tliat Occumenius drew direct from 
Clement himself ratlier than through the agency 
of a Catena. 

Five different epistles are represented in Oecu- 
menius’ quotations: 1 Corinthians (1P° Sl&. rous 
dyyiXovs'L 2 Corinthians (5*“ 6^^* *-), Galatians (5^), 
1 Timothy (2® Kaipaiis IdioiSf 3^® &<p0ri dyyiXoit^ 5** tQp 
IS lwp Kal fidXiirra oUelup, 5^® el dyiup irdSas tpi\f/€j 5“^ 
TpoKpifMTOSf 6^ Tou pMpTVpi^(raPTOi irl IIoptIov 
lliXdrou), and 2 Timothy (2*-* did roXXup puapr^pup). 
The comments on both Corinthian epistles are 
quoted from the 4th book ; that on Galatians from 
the 5th book ; those on 1 and 2 Timothy from the 7th 
book. Zahn points out (pp. 150, 156) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appears to have drawn 
a marked line between the epistles to Churches, 
vrhich he expounded in the 4tu and 5tli books of 
the Hynotyposesy and the personal epistles, which 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series being 
interrupted in the intermediate book by notes on 
the Acts and perhajm also on the Gospels. 

To these twelve passages from Oecuinenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more sliould 
be rdded from other Catenae. Neither Zahn nor 
Preuschen seems to mention the fact that Cramer’s 
Munich Catena on Romans contains three cita- 
tions (on Ro 8^ 10®-* 16*), and his Catena on 
1 Corinthians two citations (on 1 Co 1®* 1*'), under 
the lieading KXiJfierros ; wiiile the Catena of Vat, 
gr. 602, so Dr. Mercati informs the present writer, 
contains at least five. It is proliabje that some of 
these came from the Hypoty poses. 

As the example of the Latin Adumhrationes 
would lead us to expect, these comments of Cle- 
ment on St. Paul are brief — for the most part very 
brief. The exegesis is of course predominantly 
allegorical. The dyyeXoi of 1 Co IP® are ‘righteous 
and virtuous men’: according to one interpreta- 
tion (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 5®^, 
Christians are the X/werroc, and the whole 
verse means ‘ there is no law against such as have 
crucified the flesh of Christ,’ i,e, their own body : 
in 2 Ti 2® the voXXol fidprvpes are the Law and the 
Prophets, cited regularly by the Ap^tle as ‘ wit- 
nesses ’ to the contents of ms preaching. But the 
Hypotyposes ^so— in this again resembling the 
work of Papias — adduce traditions of Apostolic 
history in explanation of the sacred text; such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of catenists, but 
Eusebius has preserved a few bearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary quotation in John Mosclius 
is of this character. Clement, he tells us, in ex- 
pounding 1 Co P®, ‘ relates that Christ is said to 
have baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Andrew, Andrew to have baptized John and James, 
and they the rest.’ 

* The comment on 1 Oo 111® is in the printed text of Oecu- 

menius given as b ; but Zahn points out tliat the Bod- 
leian MS, Auct. T. L 7, cited on p. 465 of Cramer’s Catena on 
the Corinthian epistlet^ reada b and this is doubtless 

right. 


iv. Summary of unpublished or inade- 
quately PUBLISHED MS Material.— The aim 
of the present section is to point out the lines 
along which it is likely that tlie labours of the 
next generation of sciiolars coukl be most profit- 
ably directed, with a view to our further know- 
ledge of the Patristic writings enumerated in 
this article. The material groups itself naturally 
under four headings ; A. Anonymous Catenae ; 
b. Catenae of known authorship ; c. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Catenae ; D. 
Commentators whose text is preserved independ- 
ently of Catenae. Thus three of the four headings 
of the section are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catenae ; and that fact is enough of itself to 
foreshadow the predominant part which will belong 
in the immediate future to this branch of research. 
To a large extent the following paragraphs will 
do no more than focus the results of preceding 
sections, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated points that have already been indi- 
cated at various stages of the inquiry : but fuller 
details will be given here than was ^ssible above 
about the more important Catena MSS ; and, in a 
few cases where for one reason or another there 
had been no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is entirely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. 522*, and B 1, p. 523*). 

A. Anonymous CatencB , — 

1. The most ancient of the Pauline Catenae, to 
judge by the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 
MS, coislin 264, saec. x. (311 folios), from which 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Galatians-Hebrews (Karo and Lietzmanws No. 
iv.). The Fathers regularly cited are Origen 
(on the Ephesians), Eusebius of Emesa (on the 
Galatians), and, throughout, John Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsnestia: while 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and CjttJ are Quoted 
once each on the Colossians. Putting aside the 
Epistle to the Hebrews — the Catena on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origin and history— 
there is nothing later than the first half of the 5th 
centur}’, and, if we except the one passage from 
Cyril, nothing later than the first years of that 
century. Cramer employed a ‘ scril^ Parisiensis ’ 
to copy out the MS for liini, and expresses in his 
preface the fear that the copyist ‘non semper 
codicis lectionem vere reprsesentaverit.* How well 
justified his fears were, the re-collation of the 
Origen comments on Ephesians for Mr. Gregg’s 
edition in JThS iii. (1902) abundantly demon- 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re-oollated for 
Dr. Swete’s edition ; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Cramer’s edition is 
still our only authority, and for critical purposes 
it is quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 487* (Cramer); 488* (Karo- 
Lietzmann) ; 493*, 494*, 495*, 496* (Origen) ; 498* 
(Eusebius of Emesa) ; 499* (Basil and Greg. Na/. 
on Col P*); 507* (Severian) ; 510***, 511* (Theodore 
of Mopsnestia) ; 515* (Cyril) ; 518* (absence of 
Theodoret and Gennadius). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, anti 
not inferior in tne importance of its contents, 
comes the Vatican Catena, gr. 762, saec. x., an 
enormous MS of 411 folios ; the Catena for limans 
commencing on fol. la, that for 1 Corinthians on 
fol. 218a, and for 2 Corinthians on fol. 340a.* The 
handwriting is very fine; the blank spaces left, 
e.g., on foil. 343, 350, show that the exemplar of 
tliat part at any rate of the MS could no longer be 
deciphered, and was probably, therefore, already ;iii 
old MS when it was being copied in the lOth century. 

♦ For man3" new details about the Vatican Catente, and for an 
ini}iortant reference in the cose of Oecumenius, the writer to 
indebted to the unwearied kindness of bis friend Dr. Mercati, o< 
the Vatican Library. 
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In Kaxo-Lietzmann it is No. i. ; their list of the 
authors cited is divided, according to their custom, 
into two classes : the first (at least 10 citations 
apiece) includes Apollinaris, Cyril, Didynius, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, John Chrysostom, Oeciimeiiius, 
Origen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Severian, 
Theodore, Thec^oret ; the second consists of 
Acacius of Cmsarea (4 times on Romans), Basil 
(3 times on Romans), Clement (twice on 1 Corin- 
thians), Dionysius the Areopagite (once on 1 Co- 
rinthians), Gregory Nyssen (once each on Romans 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
(once on 1 Corinthians), Theodultis cliorepiscopus 
(once on Romans). This account is, however, not 
quite exhaustive, and omits, for instance, a scholion 
on fol. 4036, written in smaller characters hut by 
the original scribe, under the heading ’AXe^duSpov 
iiriffKdTrov Nt/caias. Alexander of Nicaea lived in 
the first half of the 10th cent., and may conceiv- 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
present form. Both Oecumenius and Photius are 
laid under contribution ; the passages taken from 
the latter are considerable both in number and 
length. Where both of them are cited together, 
Oecumenius alwaj’s comes first. 

Of the two late MSS of parts of this Catena 
which alone were at Cramer^s disposal — Paris gr. 
227 and Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20 ( = Mi.scell. gr. 48)— 
the latter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20, containing in a 16th 
century hand a Catena on Ro was presented 
to the Library in 1659 b^' S. Cromleholme, master 
of St. Paul’s School in London ; at an earlier date, 
in 1601, it had been given to Dr. G. Ryves, w’arden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Luidus), 
rector of Writtle in Essex. Lloyd’s insciiption on 
the tly-leaf is headed ‘Ex manubiis Gaditanis,’ 
indicating that the MS w^as part of the spoils of tlie 
Earl of Essex’s Spanish expedition in 1596 ; but 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz itself, or 
formed part of the library of bishop Osorio of 
Algan^e, w'hich is known to have fallen into 
Essex’s hands on the homeward journey, t cannot 
be said for certain. At the end of the text on the 
last leaf is the word Xeivei ; and on the following 
guard-leaf, in different ink but ])erhup^ in the 
same handwriting as the body of the MS, are 
epitaphs by John Lascaris (see above, p. 485*") on 
himself and on his wife Catlierine. These two 
epita23hs were actually inscribed on Lascaris’ tomb 
in the church of S. Agata dei Goti at Rome; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated by a 
floriated cross, such as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they liad been actually 
copied in situ. If so, the presumption is strong 
that the MS itself was written in Home, and that 
Vat. gr. 762 was its direct exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai) ; 488*» (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 492, 493“ (Origen) ; 
499** (Didymus) ; 501* (Diodore) ; 510 (Tlieodore of 
Mopsuestia) ; 514»**» (Isidore) ; 515“ (Cyril) ; 517*’ 
(Gennadius) ; 520“ (Photius) ; 521“ (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lietzmann (No. iii., cp. cit. p. 601) would 
suggest seems to attach to the Catena on the 
Cqrmthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con- 
tained in Vat. n. 692, foil. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th cent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Origen, 
Severus, Theodoret, Theodore, and (on 2 Corin- 
thians) ‘ Ai,’ as the writers more frequently cited ; 

* If this is correct, and not really a confusion with Severian, 
ihe last note on p. 607^ above should be modified. But, in the 
case of the Catena next to be mentioned, Karo and Lietzmann 
have wrongly expanded 2it» into Severus instead of Severian. 

t Of the many books which came by gift from Essex to the 
Bodleian in a.d. 1600 a conriderable number were printed in 
Ipam and Portugal 


Clement, Gennadius, Isidore, and Gregory Nyssen 
as cited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
once. But the date should be moved back to 
smc. x.-xi. ; the names of Nicolas, Methoilius, 
Basil, Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least five quotations are 
made ; Di(dymus) is very common on 2 Corinthians ; 
Severian is once named in full (fol. and the 
substitution of this Father's mime for Karo and 
Lietzmann’s Sev(erus), proposed on p. 489^ above, 
is thus amply justified. On many occasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of diil'erent 
authors — e.g. Clement, Eusebius of Ciesarea, Gre- 
gory Naziahzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, 
•Cyril — and sometimes adds to his authors’ names 
precise references to their books. On trompnring 
this Catena Avith the last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
common to both are briefer in 692 than in 762 : 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MISS 
would lead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 489“ (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 507** (Se- 
verian) ; 521“ (Clement) ; too little was known of 
this Catena for full use to be made of it in the 
foregoing pages. 

4. The most important addition that has to be 
made to Karo-Lietzmann's list of Pauline Catenae is 
a MS that has once been mentioned above (p. 515**), 
in connexion with Pusey’s edition of Cyril of Alex- 
andria — Athos Pantocrator cod. 28. According 
to tlie catalogue of Sp. Lambros (i. 95), the MS 
is of the 9th cent., and contains the (Acts and) 
Pauline epistles, the names most frequently cited 
being Isidore of I’eliisium, John Chrysostom, Se- 
verian, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Apollinaris. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co 7^*^- 11**, were taken by 
Prof. KirsopiJ Lake, and are now in the Bodleian 
(MS gr. th. f. 8) : the principal authors in lliese 
jmges are Chrysostom, Severian, Cyril, and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. Tlie absence of Theodoret is 
noticeable ; and as all the eight writers kno^^ n to 
be used in tlie Catena are earlier than Theodoret, 
it is possible that its oiigin goes back to the i>erioil 
anterior to the publication of his commentary. If 
that is so, it ranks Avith our earliest Cateme ; but 
a serious draAvbaek to its value is that the evidence 
of its Cyril texts (see aboA^e, note on p. 515‘*) seems 
to suggest that the catenist may have not only 
abbreviated but otherAvise re-cast the fmssages be 
extracted from bis sources. 

5. Patmos ( = Nu. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion’s 
catalogue), saec. x., is described as containing, on 
foil. 1-119, not a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts and some of the Catlio- 
lic and Pauline epistles (2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1 and 2 Tliess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), Avith an un- 
usually extensive range of authorities : Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Civsarius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria and of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzeii and Nyssen, Hyi>(atius ?), 
Irenteus, [Isidore] the Pelusiote, John Cnrysostom, 
John [Damascene], Josephus, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methodius of Patara, Origen, 
Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. From the speci- 
mens given in the catalogue it would seem that 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief as to 
promise little in the Avay of profitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catenae, the editing of 
Cramer’s Munich Catena on Romans appears to be 
a much better piece of Avork than that of his Paris 
Catena on the shorter epistles : to Karo-Lietzmann’s 
account of their No. vii. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present writer has nothing to add : of their No. viii. 
something Avill be said belows at the end of the 
account of Oecumenius, p. 524“. 
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B. CateniE of known authorship . — 

1 . Those vno have followed do^vn to this point 
the argument of the present article will have 
gather^ that the origin of the Catenae in general 
18 to be looked for in a more remote age than it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. In par- 
ticular, the Catena of Oecuinenius (see pp. 485, 
486% 488**) is to be placed not, as hitherto, after the 
time of Photius, but before it. Recent investiga- 
tions tend still further to accelerate this backward 
movement, and make it probable that the true 
date of Oecumenius about 600 a.d. 

In a 12th cent. MS at Messina, cod. S. Salva- 
toris 99, a complete commentary on the Ajjoca- 
lyp.se under the name of Oecumenias has been 
lately found by a German scholar, Fr. Diekamp of 
Miinster (see a paper by him in Sitzunfjsherii'hte 
dcr k. pretLSS. Akademie der Wissenschaftcriy Ber- 
lin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056) ; and the internal evidence 
of the commentary is sufficient to establish roughly 
both the date and the theological standpoint of 
the w'riter. The comment on P ip raxet. states 
tliat ‘ a period of more than 500 years had elapsed ’ 
since the date of St. John’s vision. The Christ- 
ology is Cyrilline or even Severianist rather than 
ChaJcedonian : ip vpdfftaTOP xal fdap virbaraaip Kal 
fiiap ipipyciap is the nearest approach to a formu- 
lated doctrine of the Incarnation. The writer was 
therefore, if not actually a Monopiiysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for a common 
ground with Monopliysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily concludes that his 
discovery is fatal to the genuineness of the Oecu- 
menian "Catena on St. Paul, in which he would 
see only the work of a later compiler excerpting 
Oecumenius in precisely the .same way as he ex- 
cerpted other ancient authorities. But neither of 
hi.s reasons will stand examination. 

a. ‘ Photius is used in the Oecumenian Catena ; 
but Photius lived in the 9th cent., and the real 
Oecumenius cannot therefore have quoted him.’ 
But it has been shown above (p. 488'*), following 
Ivaro-Lietzmann, that it is not the original Oecu- 
menius, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of Photius. 

* Oecumenius’ work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena ; but the so - called 
Oecumenius on »St. Paul is a Catena, not a com- 
mentary.’ The argument is specious rather than 
.sound. For, in the first place, Oecumenius on St, 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model : 
.see p. 485^" above. In the second place, Diekamp 
siiHiciently answers himself when he shows that 
Oecumenius is the earliest of the Greek commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse : if there were no com- 
mentators before him, it is difficult to see how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 
ancient Greek commentators known to us, Arethas 
of Cappadocian Caesarea wrote about A.D. 900, 
Andrew considerably earlier. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamii to make u.se.of both Oecumenius 
and Andrew, is only what we should expect of a 
scholar as profoundly versed as Arethas in Patris- 
tic learning (cf. p. 492*, above) ; but Diekamp also 
makes it clear, first that Andrew and Oecumenius 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew who used Oecumenius, and 
not vice versd. In his comments on 4* 6‘ 9*'-^ 
Andrew introduces the explanations of ripis or ns 
tQp irpb riiMup ; and in every case the explanation 
so introduced is found in Oecumenius. Especially 
cogent is the case of Ac^i'as vipre in 9*, because 
there Oecumenius, after balancing the ‘a^Kicata- 
stasis * doctrine of the Origenist Evagrius with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro- 
mises on a doctrine of punishment which should 
be eternal indeed in duration, but after the * five 
months ’ modified in intensity {iHl>€ifiip(as). When, 


then, we find Andrew quoting with the formula 
Tipis i<p7i<rap the very conclusion at which Oecu- 
menius had painfully arrived by way of compro- 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that Oecu- 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

But if Oecumenius on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reason tbat he had no 
predecessors to quote, he does as a matter of fact 
e.pproach the method of Oecumenius on St. Paul 
by not infrequent references to the Fathers gener- 
ally. Cyril IS quoted four times ; (Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Eusebius, twice each ; Aquila, Jo.sephu8, 
Clement (the Stro?nateis), Gregory Nyssen, and 
Evagrius, once each. The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and the commentator on St. Paul are 
equally versed in Patri.stic literature, and employ 
it equally in the measure appropriate to the two 
works. It may be added that, while the former 
is, as has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chai- 
cedonian in the expression of his Christology, 
the latter too appears to have worked on anti- 
Nestorian lines ; for the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, consider- 
ing the number of names adduced in it, this 
omission can hardly be accidental. On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason at all to 
question their identity. 

The external evidence to the commentary of 
Oecuinenius on the Apocal^'-pse is confined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Catena Patrum of the 
7th cent. (Brit. Mus. Add. 17214 = Wright cod. 
dccclv., fol. 72 6). In this MS, which is a collec- 
tion of explanations of Bible passages, the prin- 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia is cited as ‘ Theodore 
the heretic ’ ; its ^lonophysite leanings are there- 
fore clear, and we are not surprised to find that 
Oecumenius, in the phrase with which the quota- 
tion from him is introduced, is brought into close 
connexion with Severus : ‘ Of Oecumenius, a dili- 
gent man, and one who is veiy orthodox, as the 
letters of the patriarcli Mar Sevenis which are 
written to him >liow ; From the sixth book of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
of John the Evangelist.’ If the Syriac writer is 
correct, Oecumenius tlie commentator on the 
Apocalypse was a favoured correspondent of the 
great Monojiliysite, and must therefore have Iwen 
of mature age before the death of Severus, circa 
A.D. 54U : so that the internal evidence of the com- 
mentary, both as to date and as to the theological 
atfiiiities of its author, would be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac catenist. But among all the 
extant corresj>oudeuce of Severus the only person 
bearing the name of Oecumenius is a Count to 
whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before A.D. 512 : and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syriac writer has blundered in identifying 
the commentator with the correspondent, for the 
interval of ‘ more than 500 years ’ since the vision 
of the Apocalypse is inconsistent with anything 
earlier than the second half of the 6th century. 
At the same time, the fact that the mistake could 
be made suggests that the commentary was not 
quite a new thing when the Syriac MS was 
Avritten. We shall Jiardly err in placing the com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse about 600, and the 
Catena on St. Paul within the limits 560-640. 

Of the original non-Photian form of the Oecu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul the follow'ing MSS in 
Karo-Lietzmann’s list (op, cit. p. 605) are attri> 
buted to the 10th century : 

i. Paris coislin 95, foil. 348. 

ii. Viatic, gr. 766, foil. 249. 

iii. Oxford Bodl. Roe 16, foil. 255. 

iv. Venice Marcianus 546, foil. 59-205 (but 

foil. 134-173, Gal 321 -I Ti 4^ are a later 

insertion). 
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V. Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., foil. 190. 

▼i. Florence Laurent, plut. x. 6, foil. 286. 

vii. Paris gr. 224, foil. 1-222 (contains also the 

ApocalyMe). 

viii. Paris coislin 224, foil. 151-328 (contains 

also Acts, Gath. Epp., Apoc.). 

ix. Vatic, gr. 1430, foil. 267. 

X. Vatic. Palat. gr. 10, foil. 268. 

xi. Athens 100, foil. 377 (1 Co 15»-He 11*^). 

Of these eleven MSS the first five are, so far 
as can be gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which they contain. No data are given about tlie 
last two; the remaining four. Nos. vi.-ix. (save 
that No. viii. perhaps contains only excerpts), 
while agreeing with the first five for all the 
anonymous citations in Oecumenius, differ from 
them with regard to the (in number much fewer) 
named citations, which they either transpiose or, 
more rarely, omit. Both classes of MSS give the 
anonymous citations in one and the same con- 
tinuous series marked by Greek numerals ; and 
the choice appears to lie between the hypothesis 
that the named citations, thou^ they entered 
into the Catena long before the Photian matter, 
are yet no part of the original Oecumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that in the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way from the continuous series 
of the anonymous citations, — perhaps by being 
wTitten in the margin, — and so were exposed, in 
the course of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either transposition or omission. 

Another Catena, Vatic, gr. 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena in Karo-Lietzmann’s 
scheme {op, cit. No. viii. p. 610), should perhaps, 
as was suggested on p. 489*, above, be treated as 
belonging to the Oecumenian group. This MS, 
which was written in southern Italy about A.D. 
1100, contains the Acts and Catholic epistles, and 
on foil. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it w'ould not be 
TOssible to deduce more than that the names of 
Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodoret were found 
in it; but Acacius, Cyril, Gennadius, and Oecu- 
menius also occur, and once at least Basil ix rod 
irpbi 2(al‘6ToX(i' eT«rroX^s {sic). It is significant that 
a similar reference to this last appears in Oecu- 
menius ; see above, p. 499^. 

2. On the need for a ne>v edition of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
enough has already been said on p. 519^ 

3. Cod. Vatic. 1650, a.d. 1037, is a commen- 
tary on the Pauline epistles written by Nicolas, 
archbishop of Reggio in Calabria. Ehrhard (in 
Krumbacher’s Geschichte der hyzantiniscJie Lit- 
teratur\ p. 133), who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of its contents, so that it is impossible to 
say whether it contains ancient elements. 

C. Original authorities as preserved in the 
Catenw , — 

It is obvious that not much can be done under 
this head until the Catense themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texts ; and how far that 
is from being the case at the present date it has 
been the business of the preceding paragraphs to 
demonstrate. But, as soon as this preliminary 
work has sufficiently advanced, it w'ould be the 
turn of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since the Catenae are mainly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 518* above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
research will be, in the case of the majority of 
writers, most marked on the Roman, or on the 
Roman and Corinthian, epistles. 

Origen, — ^The work has already been done tenta- 
tively for the Ephesians (pp. 493-495, above) ; but 
it still remains to be done for the Romans, and for 


the First at any rate of the Corinthian epistles (pp. 
492, 493“). 

Didymns: p. 499. — It does not seem likely that 
iniitdi ('an be restored for any other epistle than 
2 ('oriiithians ; but Mai’s text (from Vat. gr. 762) 
will need re-editing, and the Didymus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 489*, 522) will need to be 
te.sted, though it may turn out to be not independ- 
ent of the other MS. 

Diodore: p. 501. — The evidence here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably Mait for Hamack’s promised undertak- 
ing of a * Corpus operum Diodori ’ (see his ‘ Diodor 
von Tarsus,* Texte und UntersitchungeUy N. F. vi. 4, 
1901, p. 68). 

Severian : p. 507. — Severian is perhaps the 
author for whom most is to be expected from a 
careful cross-examination of the Catenae : on the 
Romans (unless Oecumenius should here come to 
the rescue) less has been preserved frotn him than 
from several other writers ; but for 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
rich harvest should l)e yielded. 

Tlveodore of Mops^iestia , — For the shorter epistles 
the work has been done by Dr. Swete (p. 511*) : 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 510*) would need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didymus, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

Cyril: p. 515. — The only source from which any 
additions to Puscy’s collection could be hoped for 
would be a re-edited Oecumenius. 

Gennadiits: p. 518*. — Oecumenius and the various 
Catenae on Romans ought between them to add 
something, though perhaps it m^ not be much, to 
the fragments put together by Migne. 

Photius: p. 620*.— Here again a separate edition, 
for which the Photian recension of Oecumenius 
would supiily the main material, is an imperative 
and probably a not really difficult task. 

D. Authw'S preserved independently of Catence , — 

In this department, as was to be expected, more 
w^ork has already been done; but something still 
remains to do. The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 506**) and Theodoret (p. 516**), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. 511*), have been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rufinus’ version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be expected in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers: with 
regard to the letters of Isidore of Pelusium, the 
need for a new' and better edition, and the material 
which would make such an edition feasible, w'ere 
pointed out with sufficient emphasis on p. 513. 
And besides the many Fathers who exjKiiinded the 
Epistjes there were some also who edited them. 
It will be seen in the course of the next (and 
concluding) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, wdth approximate cor- 
rectness, the text and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 

V. Patristic Editors of the Pauline 
Epistles.— Eva^ns and Euthaliug.— The name 
Euthalius conjures up more questions than wdth 
the information at our disposal it is possible to 
answer. Of late a revolution in Euthalion criti- 
cism has been made every few' years ; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. But no 
estimate of Patristic labours on St. Paul would be 
ade(]uate which did not try to give some account 
of tlie earliest attempts to pxx^nce what would 
now be called an edition, wnth Introduction and 
Prolegomena, of the sacred text. 

{a) * Euthalian matter * is a convenient term, of 
which use has already been made (p. 485* ) in this 
article, denoting a whole literature of documents, 
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• prologues, nrgumenta, programmatat lists of OT 
citations, lists of chapters, colophons, and scraps 
of all kinds,’ found in part or in full in many 
Greek MSS of the Acts and Epistles, and first 
published with any approach to completeness by 
L. A. Zacagni, Collectanea momimentorum vetei'um 
ecclesim Grmcm ac Latince qnce hactenus in Vatu 
cana bibliotheca delitno'unt (Rome, 1698), pp. liv- 
Ixxvii, 401-708. It falls into two parts — ^an edition 
of the Pauline epistles, and a subsequent edition 
of the Acts and Catholic epistles with which w’e 
are here concerned only in so far as it may throw 
light on its author’s previous work on St. Paul. 
To each of the two editions is prefixed a prologue ; 
and these prologues in some MSS are anonymous, 
and in others bear the name of EedaX^ou 8iaK6vov or 
EvOaXlov iiriffKdvov ^otiXKrjs. According to Zacagni, 
the juoper title of the Pauline prologue is ‘ Eiitha- 
lius the deacon,* and of the other prologue ‘ Eutha- 
lius bishop of Sulca,’ the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com- 
po'^ition of his two works. Zacagni printed the 
lullest collection of texts accessible to him ; and 
though he was not prepared to claim the author- 
ship of Euthalius for all his documents, he cer- 
tainly attributed the great mass of them to him. 
On the strength of a note of time attached in 
some MSS to one of his Euthalian documents, the 
Mnrtyrium Pauli, he fixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at A.D. 458. 

(5) For nearly two centuries no serious advance 
was made upon Zacagni’s statement of the problem. 
The credit of the first contribution of new material 
belongs to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrhard in the 
Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, 1891, vol. viii. 
pp. 385-411. Ehrhard called attention to the 
occurrence of the name Evagrius in two MSS 
which contain Euthalian material : (i.) codex H 
of the Pauline epistles, a fragmentary MS of the 
6th cent., written in (rrlxoi or sense lines, — ‘per 
cola ct commata,* to use the more technical term, 
— tlie colophon of which is written in the first 
person, and in clearly ‘ Euthalian * language, by a 
certain Evagrius;* (ii.) codex Neapolitanus II. 
a 7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory’s notation 
=Ac. 83= Paul. 93), a later but completer MS, 
comprising much Euthalian matter ^vithout the 
name of Euthalius, together with the Evagrius 
colophon as in cod. H. No one had ever been able 
to identify Euthalius the deacon or Euthalius the 
bishop of Sulca wdth any known historical per- 
sonage ; and Ehrhard proposed to eject him alto- 
gether, and to substitute instead the name Evagrius. 
Ify moving back the date of the Pauline apparatus 
from Zacagni’s 458 (a secondary date found in only 
a few MSS of the Martyrium Pauli) to 396 (a date 
found in all of them without exception), he brought 
the work of his Evagrius wdthin the limits of 
the lifetime of the well-known Origenist writer, 
Evagrius Ponticus, who died in Egypt about 
399. 

(c) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson’s Euthaliana 
(‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,’ iii. 3, A.D. 1895) 
was principally directed to the analysis of Zacagni’s 
Euthalian collection, with a view of discriminating 
the original matter from that which had accrued 
at later stages. Accepting Dr. Ehrhard’s con- 
nexion of the Martynum Pauli with the year 
396 and with the name Evagrius, Dr. Robinson 
maintained that the Martyrium is itself a secondary 
document, dependent on the Euthalian prologue 
to the Pauline epistles; and be argued back to 
an original Euthalius, to whom is due the pro- 
logue and whatever in the Euthalian collection 
is covered by the sketch which the prologue gives 
of its author’s proposed edition. The table of 

* The name has been erased, but there appears to be now no 
loubt at all as to the original reading. 


Old Testament quotations, the table of chapt'*r- 
di visions, and the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute tlie sum, according to Dr. 
Robinson, of all that we can safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Euthaline 
himself. The date of Euthalius would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (which is cited in the prologue) and the 
date of the Martyrium Pauli, Or. Robinson's 
tentative results have been superseded by the 
discovery next to be mentioned ; but the value 
of his method is independent of it and unaffected 
by it. 

(d) The first part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of H. v. Soden’s elaborate but far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the NT, Die Schriften 
des NT in ihrer dltesten ei'reichbaren Textgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grand ihrer Textgeschichie, has 
settled once for all, not indeed the whole problem 
of Euthalian criticism (as the author seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Euthalius’ 
place and date. In his discussion on Euthalius 
(pp. 637-682), von Soden prints from an Athos 
codex (Laura 149, saec. xL toll. 1-4) a ‘ confession 
of Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, concerning the 
orthodox faith.’ The document belongs to the 
days of the Monothelite controversy, after pope 
Martin’s Lateran Council (A.D. 649), and after the 
death of Maximus Confessor ‘ of blessed memory ’ 
(A.D. 662), but presumably, since no mention is 
made of it, before the Sixth Council (A.D. 680). 
Latin theologians — Ambrose, Augustine, Leo— are 
cited in this Greek confession of faith on equal 
terms with Athanasius and CyrU ; the mention of 
the ‘ Holy Catholic and Apostolic great church of 
Rome ’ is given precedence over the mention of the 
‘four Holy and CEcumenical Synods* ; and Western 
origin is made quite certain, if further proof were 
needed, when the writer attributes his attack on 
Maximus, of which he is now making public 
retractation, to the instigation of John the ‘ex- 
ceptor ’ or official of the ‘ duchy,* h iKffKiurwp r^s 
dovKiavijs dpxn^, for the term ‘ducatus’ or duchy 
points to the XV^estern provinces of the Byzantine 
empire. Thus there can be no doubt that the see of 
Euthalius is, after all, the only known city bearing 
a name anything like Sulca— ythat is to say. Sulci 
in Sardinia. The difficulty wdiich was naturally 
felt in making a Greek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent, vanishes when we transfer 
him to the 7th, a period >vhen even Rome, 
through the closeness of its renewed relations 
with Constantinople, became for the time half- 
Greek again.* 

What is the effect of von Soden’s discovery 
upon the Euthalian question ? Its main result is 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehrhard’s 
Evagrian discoveries, since Evagrius, even if he 
was not the person who in 396 put together the 
Martyrium Pauli, is mentioned in the 6th cent, 
codex H, and is consequently earlier than Eutha- 
lius. Dr. Armitage Robinson aimed at rescuing 
out of the Euthalian congeries such docunients as 
he thought could be attrihuted to Euthalius him- 
self rather than to his 8uc(;essoi*s, Evagrius or 
others: our present aim must be the exact con- 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate what can 
be attributed to EvaOTius or other predecessors 
before Euthalius set Ids hand to the collection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to draw up a. 
list of the Pauline documents contained in Zacagni’s 
edition, and, secondly, to enumerate the sources 
earlier than the 7th cent, which include any of 

* It is perhaps worth while in this connexion to call attention 
to the Laudian MS of the Acts, which we know to have been in 
Sardinia at some date before 785. The third correcting hand, 
which is attributed to the 7th cent., added in the mai^in a 
series of chapter-divisions which appear to be either those of 
Euthalius’ edition or at least closely related to them. 
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this Euthalian matter, since so much at least must 
be earlier than Euthalius himself. 

1. Complete list of Euthalian documents 
('with reference to the pages of Zacagni's edition). 

(i.) p. 515: irp6\oyos irpornuradfievos tQv iS' iTricro- 
Ilat/Xov. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writing, thirdly the chronology of St. I*aul : 
the latter is summarized, says the writer, from the 
XpopiKol Kay6v€s of Eusebius Pamphili, thougii in 
fact the History of the same author appears to be 
as largely employed. At the end of the second 
section of this prologue, the analysis of the Epistles, 
some indication is given of what the reader may 
expect to find in the sequel : rd p-h Kar ixiTop.^v 

xap i{p.ufp €lpT^(r$cj xepi a&ruv ixl Toaourov KaO iKd<rrriv 
di avvrbpwi exuTToXijv ev toU i^rji xpord^opcv tjjp 
K€< pd\al(av iKdeffiP €pI tQp ffo<f»wTdTUJp tipi xal tpiXoxpio’- 
T<ap var^pwp iyubp xexoprifiipriP' oi’ h^p dXXA Kal t^p 
tGxp dpaypibaewp dKpt^effTdnjp rofii^p, ti^p re \v,l, 
tCop Oeltap p.apTvpi(ap evaxbbeKTOP eUpectP iifuis rex^o- 
'Koyfiffapret di'e^e^aXcuciwd/ue^a exixopevdfiepoi ry rris 
ipayptSxrec iKdfiabfieda S' oSp Ta&n/jP edOds fiera 
TOpSe tSp vpoXoyop, That is to say, immediately 
after the prologue should come a convenient and 
summary conspectus of the quotations in the 
Epistles ; while to each several epistle would be 
prefixed a list of its chapters, taken over from an 
earlier Father. What the * exact division of the 
dpaypuMreis * means, whether it was taken over from 
the earlier Father or, like the list of quotations, 
was an original work, and in the latter case 
whether it too came immediately after the pro- 
logue, are more difficult questions, the considera- 
tion of which must for the moment be postponed. 

(ii.) p. 535 : fULpTijpiop llai/Xoi/. A brief statement 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom at Rome, important 
as contaming a note that the interval since the 
martyrdom was 3,30 years ‘down to the present 
consulship, Arcadius IV. Honorius ni.,* i.e, A.D. 
3C6. One particular class of the MSS contains also 
the further note that 63 years had elapsed between 
the last mentioned consulship and ‘this present 
consulship, Leo Augustus I.,^ i.6. A.D. 458. In 
view both of the statements in the prologue (see 
just above) and of the order of the documents, e.g., 
in the Naples MS (see p. 528**, below), it is doubtful 
whether the Martyrium is in its proper place here 
— unless, indeed, it is to be treated (as perhaps it 
should be) as a mere appendix to the prologue. 

(iii. ) p. 537 : dpaK€4>o\oU<a(ris tQp dpaypibaeup xai S)p 
l^ovffi KCifHiXalbJp Kal fiaprvpLiOP Ka0* iKdoTTjp exKrToXijp 
Tov dvarrdXov Kal Saup iKdarrj to&twp (TtIxvp rvyxdpei. 
A summary of the ‘lections* for each epistle of 
the Apostle ; and how many chapters, how many 
quotations, how many verses each ‘lection* con- 
tains. In this ease there is no doubt that the 
dpdypioffis or lection is a division of an epistle, 
containing several K€<t>dXata or chapters. The 
orfxos is presumably the measured line of 16 
ivllables, equivalent to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
we Epistle to the Romans contained 5 lections, 
19 chapters, 48 quotations, 820 verses. It may be 
added that the number of (ttLxoi is noted not only 
for the actual text of the Epistles, but for sever^ 
of the accompanying documents, — for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at .300 arlxoi, the Martyrium 
(not including the second date) at 16 <rr/xot,t the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
arlxoi , — and it may be conjectured that their pres- 
ence or absence is a criterion which distinguishes 
one stratum from another in the ‘Euthalian’ 
collection. 

(iv.) p. 542 : xp!typafifia. Introduction (of 7 arlxoi) 
to No. V. (summary table of Scripture quotations), 
explaining the use of black ana red numerals in 

* See, further, for the meaning of rrixft P* 627*>, below. 

t But in the case of the prok^e and toe Martyrium the 
are not given in all of Zaca^'s MSS. 


the following table [this will be best understood 
from a concrete case; see the next paragraph]: 
every red numeral would be found repeated in the 
margin of the text itself; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v. ) p. 542 : dpaKetpaXaiuxnt Oelvp /taprvpiup (78 
arixoi). Carrying out the rules just given, the 
table begins as follows : * In the Epistle to the 
Romans xlviii. [quotations]; Cenesis vi., namely, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 ; Exodus iii., namely, 15, 16, 40,* 
and so on, meaning that the six quotations from 
Genesis are the 6th, 8th, 9ch, llth, 12tli, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in Romans, 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be black letters in the Greek, those in arahic 
numerals would be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite to the quotations in the 
body of the text : tlms in the margin of Ro 4* 
eiriffTcvaep Sk 'ABpadfi ry ic.r.X., we should expect 
T repiaeuSf ana of Ro 4'^ varipa xoXXufp iOpQp riSeiKd 
ffCf we should expect V (the numeral in 

each case in reel), meaning that the quotations 
came from Genesis, and were respectively the sixth 
and eighth OT quotations made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places from which the 
Epistles were vTitten (12 otLxol). 

(vii.)p. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Paul’s in the headings to the Epistles (12 ffrixoi), 

(viii.) p. 548 : xpoypajipja (not reckoned by arlxoi). 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller table of 
Scripture quotations), explaining that all St. Paul s 
quotations would be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from which each was taken, 
and with two numbers, red and black respectively ; 
the red signified the place in the series of quota- 
tions contained in that particular epistle,— a fresh 
reckoning in red beginning with each epistle, — 
while the numeration in olaek was continuous 
throughout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of quotations taken /ron» that par- 
ticular book of the OT. The same red number 
(but not the black) recurred in the margin of the 
text at the point where the quotation was made. 

(ix. ) p. 549 : dpaKctpaXaluais delotp fiapTvpiQp (not 
reckoned by arixoi). To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
should find it begin somewhat thus : A' ’Hcratoi; vpo- 
tp-flTov IE' dxoXG) r^p ao<t»iap tu>p ao<p(ap Kal rijp abpeaip 
rQp avperQp dBeri\aia, where the A' would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the IE' in black, signifying the fifteenth q^uotation 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked already 
in Romans.* Now it seems obvious that (viii. ) (ix. ) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations described above 
(iv.) (v.) : the title is the same, xp6ypap.pM.' dpaKe<l>a- 
Xaliaais deiwp fiaprupiup : the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the margin of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif- 
ferent and inconsistent : the arlxoi are reckoned 
for the first table, but not for the second. Either 
table is useful taken by itself, but the table of 
No. ix. gives more information than that of No. v. : 
its blacjK numeration being continuous throughout 
the Epistles, it enables the reader to see at a 
glance the total amount of use Avhich St. Paul’s 
writings make of any particular OT book. Which 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a question we need not yet finally answer ; but 
we shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent difi'erent strata in the development of 
the collection, and the natural hypothesis to start 
from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
one is the later. 

* Zacaffni inserts a third numeration, which he admits is not 
in the MSS ; he has misunderstood, as Bobinson (Eutkalimfia, 
p. 19) points out, the language of the 
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(x.) p. 569. List of the 14 epistles of St. Paul ; 
probably connected with Avhat follows. 

(xi.) p. 670. ‘Why the epistles of Paul are 
called 14?’ This is taken from the same source as 
tlie next piece. 

(xii.) p. 570: inrdBeo’ts irpibr'i^s irpds Fu/ialovi iiri- 
(incipit ra&rriv iiriaTiXkci dvb KopLpOov, ex- 
plicit reXetoc -rijv imaroX'fip), This and the precedinff 
come, as Matthasi and von DobscliUtz have pointed 
out, from the pseudo- Athanasian Synopsis sacrm 
siriptura. But now that Euthalius is transferred 
to the 7th cent., there is no reason why matter 
which ‘ Euthalian ’ MSS have borrowed from the 
Sf/nopsis should not have been borrowed by Eutha- 
lius himself. These pieces cannot have belonged 
to the collection in its original, or what we may 
without prejudice call the Evagrian, form: that 
they came to it through Euthalius himself is prob- 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
cannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned by otIxol, 

(xiii. ) p. 573: iK0€<ris K€<l>a\al<av KaOoXiKwp Ka0* 
€KdffTr}p irriffToX^p rov *Airoar6XoVf ripOip xal 

pLcpiKds inroSiaipta-eis rds did rov Kippa^dpecas, ‘ List of 
all the chaptem in each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions ; and such sub- 
divisions are marked in red.’ Nothing follows 
this title in Zacagni’s edition; and it is on the 
whole probable tliat notliing was meant to follow% 
but that the title serves as a general introduction 
to the chapter-lists which jirecede each individual 
epistle. Tliat for the Romans immediately follows. 

(xiv.) p. 573 : K€<pdXaia riji Trpbs 'Poiaa/ouj tiriffToXrjs 
10' (37 (rrixoi). In the list which follows, one 
chapter, the 17th, has subdivisions : in other 
epistles — their KcipdXaia (together with the pseudo- 
Athanasian «7*((7?«wcMfa) are given later on in Zaca- 
gni~ subdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
can be no doubt that these chapter-lists correspond 
exactly with the scheme outlined under No. xiii. 

(xv.) p. 576: vari(e lectiones to the Epistles. — 
What ought to have appeared here is the text of 
the Epistles as contained in the Euthalian MSS : 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacagni only 
collated them with J. Morin’s Paris NT (A.D. 1628). 
This list of various readings does not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 50th 
(ttIxos is marked in the margin (Ro 1** (rrixoi 
2*^* arlxoi p\ p ad so on), and that each epistle has 
a subscription signifying (a) its place of writing 
— cf. No. yi. above, — and (5) the number of o-Wxot 
contained in it ;* generally also (c) its liearer. Thus 
for 1 Corinthians, Ilpdf Kopip0lovs a iypdfpti dirb 
^iXLmrtop did 'Zretpapd Kai ^oprovpdrov Kai *Axcukov 
Kai Tifio0dov arlxoi uo (870) : for Titus, Upbs Titop 
rijs KprjTwp iKKXrjcrlas irpCirop iirLaKOTrop 
typd<f>r] dxb Maxedoi'ias* crixoi pf' 

(107). 

2. Sources earlier than the seventh 
CENTURY which INCLUDE ANY EUTHALIAN 
3IATTER. — To show liow much of all this matter 
is earlier than Euthalius we have the direct evi- 
dence of the fragmentiiry 6th century MS of the 
Pauline epistles known as H, reinforced up to a 
certain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of various Syriac MSS of the 
Epistles written between 400 and 625 A.D., as well 
ns the dates contained in the Martyrixim Pauli, 

[a) Codex H was once a complete MS of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and belonged apparently 
before the end of the 10th cent, to the monastery 
of Athanasius on Mount Athos, where it was taken 

* The following is the Euthalian stiohoinetr}' for the text of 
the Epistles, as collected out of Zacagni : Bomans, 920 ; 1 Corin- 
thians, 870 ; 2 Corinthians, 600 ; Galatians, 298 ; ^hesians, 812 ; 
Philippians, 208 : Coloesia^ 208 ; 1 Thessalonian^l98 ; 2 Thes- 
salonians, 106 ; Hebrews, 708 ; 1 Timothv, 280 ; 2 Timothy, 172 : 
Titus, 107 [but codex H gives 97] ; Philemon, 47. 


to pieces, and the leaves, or many of them, were 
employed in the binding of other MSS. The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been incorporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Europe : of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, 8 are still at Athos, 22 are at 
Paris, 2 at Turin, and the remaining 9 in various 
Russian libraries. Portions of nine epistles are 

? reserved, the only ones unrepresen tecl being 
tomans, Ephesians, Philippians, 2 Thessalonians, 
Philemon. The signatures av and pJ0' (46 and 49) 
have been deciphered at He 12“ and 1 Ti 6’^ re- 
spectively : from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three pages of 
Westi^tt and Hort’s smaller edition ; and that, as 
the whole matter down to He 12“ occupies about 
122 pages in that edition, while 46 gatherings 
would be equivalent to 130 pages, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad- 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than Kc^Xaia* 
to account lor the buance between the tw'o figures. 
A complete transcription of all the 41 leaves was 
mblished in 1889 by M. Henri Omont {Notices et 
ExtraitSy xxxiii. 1) ; Dr. Robinson in his Euthali- 
aruiy pp. 48-69, added parts of 16 more pa^es, which 
he restored from the ‘ set-ofF’ or traces which these 
-pages, before they were lost, had left of their 
text on the pages that were originally next to 
them. From these two sources, combined with 
Dr. Ehrhard’s paper, it results that codex H is 
distinguished by tne following characteristics : — 
a. The manuscript is written in ‘sense lines.’ 
At a time when manuscripts were written without 
anything like a developed system of punctuation, 
some imitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetical books of the OT was one 
obvious means of filling the gap ; the end of eacli 
errixosy OT ‘ verse,’ was made to correspond to some 
sort of break in the sense, and, so far, was more or 
less equivalent to a comma. But as the original 
arlxo^ was the hexameter line, and this always 
remained the standard by which in ordinary cases 
the size of books or chapters was calculated, the 
sense arixos naturally aimed at something like the 
same average length, and was therefore often a 
good deal shorter than the modem interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so many uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex H itself (to judge from Dr. 
Robinson’s transcriptions) the line in the literal 
sense never contains more than 21 letters, and the 
arlxos — which is distinguished by beginning further 
out to the left than the lines in the middle of a 
a-rixos do— covers one, two, three, or sometimes 
even four, lines : the average is a little over two 
lines, and apparently about 37 letters. 

p. To each epistle of which the commencement 
is extant is prefixed a table of KetpdXaia : the whole 
of that for 1 Timothy (a-iV), and part of those for 
Galatians (t-t)S'), Hebrews (f'-ta ), and Titus (/S'-r ), 
are preserved. In two instances, chapters t' 

I and 0* of Hebrews, subdivisions are also marked, 

I a' y in the first case, )8' only in the second : these 
sulxlivisions are marked in red (Robinson, p. 66). 

I Thus we have here substantial equivalence between 
I codex H and Zacagni, Nos. xiii., xiv. 

I 7. At Col 2^ and 3* the letters r’ and at 
I 2 Ti 2* and 2®t the letters 7 and d', at Tit 2® the 
I letter 7, are legible in the margin, indicating the 
commencement in the text of the chapters marked 
by the correspondi^ numbers in the list. It does 
not appear that zimagni’s apparatus anywhere 

* The are included in the reckoning lust made, since 

the three gatheru^ on which that reckoning is based contain 
the for 1 Timothy, redconed at 22 

t See the supplementary notes to IL Omout's transcript in 
Robinson, p. 68. 
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definitely promises that the chapters should he 
marked in the body of the text ; but the analogy 
of the procedure with regard to the OT citations 
demands it ; and the fact that Zacnpii, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter- tables, iiisei-ts through- 
out the references to our own chapters and verses, 
seems to show that his MSS do actually' mark the 
commencements in question. 

d. The OT quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num- 
bered through for each epistle. Thus at 1 Co 10^ 
we have la! ^aXuu Ky {i.e. Ps 23, eleventh quotation 
in the epistle), and at He 2** d' Ka, 2^® i ’H<rafou, 
2*® la ’Herofou [i.e, Ps 21 supplies the ninth, Isaiah 
the tenth and elev enth quotations for the epistle) ; 
if at He e-^ve have only BeureX., Aevrepovofi., 

\fya\fi, fid\ this shows that the system is 
not systematically carried out, and confirms w'hat 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex H 
is not an original, but a copy, and not always an 
accurate copy. To which of Zac^agni’s two tables 
of OT quotations — ^Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viiL, ix. 
—these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
so far nothing to decide. 

€. The number of •arlxoi is noted at the end of 
each chapter-table, and at the end of the text of 
each epistle. Thus the Ke^dXaia for 1 Timothy arei 
22 arlxoi, for Titus 8 ; the text of Hebrews con- 
tains 703, that of Titus 97. That every 50th arlxos 
was also noted in the margin our authorities do 
not apparently say; but the Naples codex (see 
immediately below) proves that Evagrius included 
that method in his system, and codex H is through 
its subscription connect^ clearly enough w'ith 
Evagrius. In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents such as the prologue, the 
Martyrium, and the like, there can be no doubt 
that the arlxos was the line of hexameter length 
(reckoned equivalent to 16 syllables or 36 letters) : 
but it is possible that for the text of the epistles, 
arranged as it was in sense arlxoi, these latter 
were themselves taken as the basis of calculation. 
The practical difference would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527^, above) that the sense arlxos in 
codex H averaged about 37 letters. 

f*. The subscriptions to the individual epistles 
contain, besides the number of arlxoi, similar his- 
torical data to those given in Zacagni. Thus for 
Titus : Ilai^Xoi/ dwoardXov imaroX^ rpbs Tirov rys 
Kprfrup ixxX'qalas irpQrop itrlaKOsrop x^^^^ovridivra. 
iypdipri drd NiKowSXews rys Mcucedovlas, as in Zacagni 
(p. 527*, above). 

rf. The subscription to the whole MS records 
that ‘ I [Evagrius *] wrote for public use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in arlxoi to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our brethren . . . and the book was compared 
with the copy at Caesarea in the library, written by 
the hand or the holy Pamphilus.’ 

(5)^ We have seen that codex H, to judge from 
its size, must in all probability have contained 
prefatory matter before the text and xe^Xeua of 
the Epistles ; and some light is thrown upon this 
question of the apparatus of Evagrian MSS by the 
only other MS yet known which contains Evagrius* 
name, Naples u. a 7 ; though, as the MS is of later 
date than Euthalius, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that all its contents are Evagrian rather 
than Eutbalian. Unfortunately, our knowledge of 
the detaUs of its text is not yet complete ; but the 
old Naples catalogue of 1826 (Codices graeci MSB 
regies hibliothecce norbonici descripti atgue Ulustraii 
a Salvatore CyrUlo,jpip, 13-24) enumerates the fol- 
lowing contents EoL 1, prologue of Euthalius to 
tiie Acts, but Avithout his name; fol. 3, second 
prologue to the Acts irdXa< Kal TpoirdXai . . . 
rerolyroi radryp — this has now been published in 
* As restored by Ehrbard, see above, p. 


the American Journal of Theology (ii. [1898] 358- 
387) by Ur. E. von Dobschtitz, who assies it» 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
Buestia’s commentary ; fol. 7, list of chapters, and 
summary of OT citations, in Acts ; fol. 11, text of 
Acts ; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholic 
epistles ; fol. 42, arpttmenta, lists of chanters, and 
text of the CaHiolic epistles ; fol. 56, [Euthalian] 
prologue to the Pauline epistles, followed by the 
Bummary of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and ill.); fol. 
66, argumenta, lists of chapters (Zacagni, Nos. xiL 
and xiv.), and text of the Paulino epistles, followed 
by the Martyrisim Pauli (Zacagni, No. ii.) and the 
note EiXlypios iyparpa (as in codex H, save that the 
Navigatio Pauli, cKaroprapxos . . . dpripix^V<^o.p, is 
intercalated into the middle of it) ; fol. 122, the 
openin" chapters of the Apocalypse. Thus the 
name Euthalius seems not to appear anywhere 
in the MS, while the name Evagrius appears in 
the note which concludes tlie Pauline matter. 
But we further learn from other sources (^‘e 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrius, namely, that which is appended 
to the summary of lections : in Zacagni, p. 541, 
this is in the first person, but anonyiiioiis ; in the 
Naples MS it runs, * I, Evagrius, have distinguished 
the lections, and have made an accurate sticho- 
metry for the w hole book of the Apostle marking 
every 50th arlxos, and have set out the chapters 
of each lection and the citations contained in it, 
and also the number of arlxoi in the lection.* 

Thus the testimony of the Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Evagrius, and there- 
fore for the pre - Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
something more than codex H in its mutilated 
condition was able to do, namely Zacagni's No. iii. 
Putting the evidence of the two MSS together, 
we see that before the year 600 — and if we are 
right in treating codex H as already a rather 
corrupt exemplar of the edition, we might say 
before the year 500 — a certain Evagrius published 
an edition of the Pauline epistles, with the text 
an-anged ‘ coloinetrically ’ in sense lines ; with 
OT references marked in the margin, and num- 
bered through for each epistle; with an elaborate 
arrangement of chapters and subdivisions of 
chapters in black and red ; with calculation of 
the sticliometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at eveiy 50th 
arlxos), but even of the editor’s chapter headings ; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving geo- 
graphical and i>ersonal information ; and, finally, 
witn some prefatoiy matter, including at least a 
continuous table of ^ lections * for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
citations, and arlxoi contained in each lection wafi 
separately enumerated. 

(c) In attempting to fix wuth more precision the 
date of the edition of Evagrius, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Pauline epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wright’s British 
Museum catalogue comprises several MSS anterior 
to the time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may jpossibly contain Euthalian matter. Cod. 
cxxxiii. (Add. 14476), srec. v.-vL, divides Romans 
into 21 sections by Greek letters, and has a further 
mark, found occasionally throughout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriac letter; but no de- 
tails are given which would make it possible to 
say w'hetlier or no these are Euthalian (Evagrian) 
chapters. Cod. cxxxiv. (Add. 14480), smc. v.-vi., 
has the same place-colophons as Evagrius, — in- 
cluding 1 Corinthians * from Philippi of Macedonia,* 
and 1 Timothy ‘from Laodicea,’ — and also a 
reckoning of the arlxoi for each epistle. In cod. 
cxxxviii. (Add. 14477), ssec. vi.-vii., the colophons 
give not only the place of writing and the number 
of arlxoi, but also in each case the bearers of thf 
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epistle ; * and for 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
the same personal details as in Zacagni's text (and 
therefore in the case of Titus, see p. 528^ above, 
the same as in codex H). On the other hand, the 
stiohoinetry of these MSS does not appear to coin- 
cide with that of Euthalius. Finally, cod. cxli. 
(Add. 14478), A.D. 622, has marginal notes, in- 
dicating the sources of the Apostle’s quotations, 
which would seem to be of *Euthaliaji’ (Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in- 
quiry, which promises to be not without fruit, 
must be left to Syriac scholars ; but even without 
Syriac evidence there is ^ound enough on the 
( ireek side to push back the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthalian edition into the 5th century. 

{d) This being so, the witness of the Martyrium 
Pmdi to a precise dating at the end of the 4th cent, 
acquires enhanced imjrartance. It has been seen 
that that document (Zacagni’s No. ii.) is dated by 
its writer in 396, while one branch of the MS tra- 
dition adds the supplementary date of a redactor 
in 458. The document is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrowed, rather than 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles ; and if it 
was composed for it, the whole Evagi-ian edition is 
naturally brouglit into immediate connexion with 
that year. But, again, an Evagrius who was 
writing in 396 could surely be no other than the 
well-known theologian and writer who was trained 
by Basil and his brother Gregory, who, after varied 
experiences in Cappadocia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the ascetics of 
Nitria and Scetis, where he numl>ered Ruiinus and 
ralbidius among his pupils, and where he poured 
out l;ook after Mok, for the benefit of his fellow 
ascetics, till his death in 398 or 399. One phrase in 
the Evagrian colo[)hou of codex H, rwv itfiai 
ddt\<pQv, suggests that the writer was living the 
monastic life, and so far would bear out the hyi) 0 - 
tliesis ; but it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading our way 
through the mazes of the Euthalian labyrintn 
than to keep clear the distinction between hypo- 
thesis and ascertained fact. The value of such a 
hypotliesis at this stage is rather to suggest lines 
of inquiry, and to give point and direction to the 
further investigation of manuscripts M’hich must 
precede final judgment. 

We have now enough material at our disposal 
to turn back to the list of Zacagni’s Euthalian 
matter (p. 526*), and to distinguish roughly how 
nmch of it is Evagrian, or, at any rate, pre- 
Kuthalian. The true authorship of the first piece, 
the [u'ologue, is the most difficult, as well as the 
most important, problem left for discus.sion, and 
cannot be settled off-hand. But for the rest a 
rapid summary will suffice. No. iL is dated at 
396 (458) A.D., and is therefore pre - Euthalian. 
wliether or no it is Evagrian. No. ui. is vindicated 
for Evagrius by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. go 
together, as do Nos. viii. ^d ix. ; these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, anl 
therefore of difierent authorship ; the probabilities 
are that the one pair is Evagrian, the other Euth- 
alian, and, if so, the simpler method and briefer 
stiitement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear- 
lier editor. Nos. vi. and vii. may be Evagrian, but 
are in any case less important. Nos. viii and ix. 
are probably, as has just been said, Euthalius’ de- 
velopment of Nos. iv. and v. Nos. x., xi., xii. are 
not Evagrian, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius : their source is in the pseudo- Athanasian 
synopsis: but if wo regard Euthalius as a compiler, 
there is no reason why it should not have been he 
vho engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
borrow^ from pseudo- Athanasius. Nos. xiii. and 

* Zacafpil’s text omits the bearers for Gal., 1 Thess., £ TUess., 
I 'Hm., 2 Tim., Titus. 
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xiv. are again Evagrian, and so is the apparatus 
to the text in No. xv. 

The time has perhaps hardly come for expressing 
even a hypothetical view about the authorship of 
the prolo^e. If it proceeds from Euthalius, then 
the ‘Father* from whom the system of chapter 
divisions w'as taken over (p. 526% above) was no 
doubt Evagrius ; if Evagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been Pamphilus. 
If Euthalius was the author, then the dvayvibaewv 
TOfiai will probably mean the colometrical arrange- 
ment of the text, since that is the sense of the 
parallel passages in the prologue to Acts ; but if 
JEvamus, then the words most naturally refer 
to the arrangement by lections, summarized in 
Zacagni’s No. iii., which, as we have seen, was cer- 
tainly part of Evagrius’ work. One would natur- 
ally prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition ; 
but it is not impossible that it may prove to be of 
composite ori^ — an Evagrian nucleus worked up 
and developed by Euthalius. 

Here, again, little advance can be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strange 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zacagni’s of the Euthalian 
apparatus. This inquiry may therefore be fitly 
brought to a close by a tentative and doubtless very 
imperfect enumeration of early Euthalian MSS — 

(1) 0ecu7ncnian MSS with Euthalian apparatus 
(see above, p. 485**) — 

Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., sasc. x. 

Paris coislin 27, saec. x. ; coislin 28, A.D. 
1056 ; coislin 30, smc. xL ; coislin 224, ssec. 
xi. ; gr. 219, ssec. xi. ; gr. 223, saec. xi. ; gr. 
224, sa?c. X. 

Patinos te, sjec. xi. 

Venice Marcianus 34, saec. xi. 

(2) Non-Oecumcninn MSS with Euthalian ctppa- 

7’atus — 

Basle AN iii. 11, sjec. xi. ; AN iv. 2, stec. x. 
London Brit. Mus. 28816, A.D. 1111. 

Naples II a 7, Sicc. xi. ?; IT a 8, saec. x.-xi. 
Oxford Christ Cliurch Wake 12, saec. xi. ; 
Wake 38, saec. xi. 

Paris arm. 9 (Graeco- Armenian), saec. xi. ; gi*. 

105 (fragmentary), sicc. x. 

Rome Vatic, gr. 363, saec. xi. ; gr. 1650 (Zaca- 
gni’s Crjq>toferratensis), a.d. 1037 ; gr. 
1761 (Zaoagni’s Lollinianiis), saec. xi. ; Vat. 
Urbin. gr. 3, stec. xi. ; Vat. Reg. gr. 29, 
smc. xi. ; Vat. Reg. gr. 179 (Zacagni’s Regio- 
Alexandrinus), siec. xi. 

IJTOEX OF THE WltlTERS, ETC., DEALT WITH ABOVE 
Acacius of Ciesarea, 484»* % 489», 497», 522», 524*. 

ActKuietJfe, •>. 

Aetius, 5UU>>. 

Alexander, ‘the ancient heretic,* 485*, ISQ'*.* 

Alexander of Nicwa, 522*. 

Alexandrine school. See Clement, Origeu, Didymus, Isidore, 
Cyril. 

Allegory : in relation to Origen, 495*, 491V‘ ; Diodore, 501* ; 
Ohrj'sostom, 501*’; Theodore, 509*; Isidore, 514*>; Cyril, 
516* ; Clement, 521*. 

Amalarius, 510**. 

Ambrose of Milan, 610% 511% .')22i>, 525% 

Aiubrosioster, 484*- % 491*’, 510**, 511*. 

Anastasias, 489*, 522% 

Andrew, 623*- % 

Antiochene school, 484% 497*», 600*- *», 501*, 508*. b, 612*- % 613*, 
616*, 617% 518% 619*. See Theodore of Ileraclea, Eusebiui 
of Emesa, Apolliiiaris, Euuoniius, Diodore, John Chry« . 
sostom, Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Isidore, Theo* 
doret, Gennarlius, Theodore the Monk. 

Antiochus of Ptolemais, 507*- % 

Aix)llinarianisin, 491*, 500*, 

Apollinaris of Loodicea, 484*’, 486*, 48T*, 488*, 494*, 495*, 497% 
500*. % 522*. % 

Apollonius, 484% 

* Clarendon figures indicate that the passage referred to ii 
devoted whoUy to the subject In question. 
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Aquila, 51Sik, 623^. 

Archelaiu the bishop, 622^. 

Arethas of Caosarea, 485^ 492», 529^ 

Arianism, 49S** *>, 6CX)*- \ 

Asterius. 408^ 618». 

Athanasius, 497% 406t>-i0lh, SO&i, 522<>, 525^ 

Athanasius, pseudo-, 527% 529». 

Augustine, 602% 625% 

Barsanuphius, 498^. 

Basil, 486*- % 401% 407^, I96^90*, 600% 51/>», 621% 522*^ % 524% 
629% 

Basilides. 680h. 

Ctesarius, 497», 622% 

Oarterius, 407». 

Oassiodorus, 484% 490% 499% 604% 616«, 620»’. 

Gatenn, ori^, history, <diaracteristics of, 465«, 4S7*>-4S9», 405^, 
498% 499*, 600*, 616% 618», 621‘*-524«‘. 

Chrysostom, John, 484% 486*- % 486*- % 4S7»- % 489*, 495% 49C», 
497% 498*, 600% 801MI0T*, 607% SOS*, 509% 612*- % 614% 
615*. % 616b, 517*^ 619% 521% 622*- % 624* »». 

Claudius of Turin, 487% 

Clement of Alexandria, 484% 486*, 4S9b, 492% 497*, 515*, 820*- 
821*, 622*. b, 623% 

Council of Chalcedon (451 a.d.) 503b, 613*. 516>*, 517% 523*. 

„ Constantinople (553 a.d.) 509b, 

n Constantinople (680 a.d.) 525b. 

„ Ephesus (431 a.d.) 608 s 613*, 51 7.*- % 

„ Lateran (649 a.d.) 625b. 

M Mopsuestia (550 a.d.) 508% 

„ Nicffia (787 a.d.) 603*, 516% 

„ the Oak (403 A.D.) 614% 

„ Tarsus (394 A.O.) 601*. 

Cyprian, 484*, 497*. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 486% 486% 487*. b, 488*- b, 489^, 497*, 503*, 
608s 513*, 814b-816*, 617% 61Sb, 619b, 520b. 521b, 522 ^ b 
623*. b, 624*. % 626% 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 622% 

Didymus of Alexandria, 484% 485*, 487b, 4S8b, 489*, 494*, 495*, 
496b, 497*, 490*'40U*, 600b, 522*- b, 524b. 

IModore of Tarsus, 484b, 4S5a^ 497*^ 46^^ 497m, 49$*, aoQu, SOQU. 

801% 608*, 509b, 610% 512*, 518b, 619*, 522*- % 524% 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 484% 487*, 496b-497% 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 486*, 497*, 522*. 

Ebed-jesu, 609** % 611% 

Ephiuem of Antioch, sa^b. 504% 513% 

Eunomius of Gyincu«, 500o, 618*. 

Eusebius of Ancyra, 617*. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 4^b 49o&^ 4g2b^ 4g7>y i97b, 622b, 523b, 523% 
628* : Hist. Eeel., 484*>, 489% 620<^ b, 621*. 626*. 

Eusebius of Emesa, 485*. 487*, 400** b, .501*, 521b. 

Euthalius of Sulca, 484*. 485% 489*. 497*, 611b, S24bu.s29% 
Euthymius Zigabenus, 485*, 486*, 486% 487*- % 

Bvagrius, 496b, &23*- b, 824bu429b. 

Facundus of Hermiana, 603b, 607% 60Sb, 610*- b, 511*, 513*, 515*. 
617b, 

Gennadius of Constantinople, 485b 4S7<>, 4S9*, 497*, 517b-610*. 

620*, 621b, 622*. b, 624*- % 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 507b, 617% 

Greg^ Ni^nzen, 486*- % 491b, 497% 498b-499*, 500b, 515*, 521b, 

Gregory ’Nyssen, 486*, 497*, i98b-499*, 600b, 60&b, 509*, 622*. % 
523b, 629*. 

Gregory i., pope, 610% 

Heracleon, 489% 

Heraclitus, 484% 480% 

Hilary of Poitiers, 510% 

Hippolytus, 620% 

Hypatius, 522% 

Ibas of Edessa, 617% 

Isidore of Peludum, 484*, 487% 497i*, 409b, 502b, 5i2b-8l4>. 517b. 
518b, 622*- b, 524% 

Jerome : on 1 Corinthians, 484% 490*, 492b, 497*- b, 498*, 499% 
600*- b, 601* ; on Galatians, 484b-485*, 48J>*- b, 493*- % 498*- % 
499b, 500* ; on Ephesians, 488*, 489% 493b-495b, 490b, 500* ; 
on 1 Thessalonians, 488*, 496*, 498*, 600*- b, 501* ; on Titus, 
496b ; on Philemon, 496*- b ; contra Jiufinum^ 491», 4W*, 
495** b, 600*, ; do Viris lUustrUms, 48»b;497b, 498*- •», 4iKib, 
600*- b, 501* ; other refl., 484*, 490*. 491b, 492b 494'S 4«7b, 
498% 600*. 618*. 

Jerome, pseudo-, 612*. 

John. See Chrysostom. 

John Climax, 489*. 

John Damascene, 489*, 497% 606% 518% 818^ % 520*, 522% 524*. 
John the * exceptor,' 525% 

John Moschus, 621*. 

Josephus, 622% 623% 

Julian of Eclanum, 602b. 

Junilius, 608% 611% 612*. 

Justinian, 488*, 491% 608b, 513*. 

Lanfranc of Canterbur}', 510% 511% 

Latin, see Translations into. 

Leo I., pope^Sl?*, 525b. 

Leontius of B3'zantium, 501*, 504*, 509b, 519*, 515*. 622% 
Libanius, 614% 

Liberatus of Carthage, 508% 

Lucian of Antioch, 498*. 

Marcellinus the Chronicler, 518% 

Marcion, 484*, 889*- % 

Martin i., pope, 526% 

Maximus Clonfessor, 489*, 497% 622% 626% 


Methodius of Patara, 486*, 497*, 522»- % 

Monophysitism, 608*-% 618», 617*-% 628*% 

Miiratorian Canon, 621% 

Nestorianism, 608*- % 609', 513*, 516*, 517% 619% 

Xicetos of Serro, 486% 487% 488*. 

Nicolas, 522% 

Nicolas of Reggio, 524*. 

Oecunienius, 4o8*-486*. 480% 487*- % 488*- % 4SO*, 497*, 499*, 507b, 
515*, 510% 517% 618 s 519% 520*, 521* % 522* % 82S*-924% 

524% 

Origcn. 484*-% 486*. 487% 488*, 489*-% 490*-496b, 497%% 498* 
49i>b, 600*- % 612*, 613*, 616% 619% 620% 321% 622*- % 524* % 
Palladiiis, 409% 520*. 

Pamphilua, 400*, 491% 493% 496*-% 628*, 629b. 

Pantienus, 488% 

Papios, 620b, 521*. 

Farallcla Sacra, 4S4% 

Paul of Somosala, .309b 
Pelagianism, 518b 
Pelagius, 484*, 512*. 

Pelagius li., pope, 510% 

Philip of Side, 497% 

PhotiuB ; Hj/riolfihlon, 497b, 501*- b, 502*- b, 603b, 5(^b^ .-.OSb, 509* 
513*, 620*- b ; Commentary on St. Paul, 485b, 4457*^ 488b, 489* 
497% 615b, 519^, &19b-599s 522 ‘.% 623*. 524*- b 
PieriuB, 484b, 491b. 

Priniasius, pseudo-, 512*. 

Priscillian, 487b. 

Kabanus Maurus, 510b, 51 ]a, 

Rniiims of AquUeia, 4gub-491b, 403b, 494*-195b, 49(1^ b, 4g9b, 524b 
529*. 

Rustieus, 508% 

Sedulius Scotus, 510b, 511*. 

Severian of Gabala, 485b, 487% 489*, 495b, 496a, 497a, 507*-508S 
512*, 621% 522*- b, 524*- b. 

Severus of Antioch, 489*, 507*', 50S*, 513*, 510*, 522*- % 623*-% 
Shenoute the Copt, 508*. 

Socrates, 491b, 6U0b, 501*- b, 502% 

Socmen, 501*. 

Stephen Gobar, 513*. 

Suidas, 501*. 

Synieon Logothetes, 489*. 

Syriac, see Translations iiitct 
Tertullian, 489*- % 

Theodore of Alexandria, 610% 

Theodore of Heraclea, 484b, 485*, 488*, 497b-498*, 498b. 500* % 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 484*, 485b, 487*- b, 488*^- b, 489*, 496b 
490*, 497% 600*- b, 501b, 507b, 508^8120, 610b, 517a, 5 18*- % 
519*, 521% 622*-% 523b, 524b, 528% 

Theodore the Monk, 487*, 510b, 518b, 5iga. 

Theodore the Reader, 501*. 

Theodoret, 485b, 487% 489*, 497% 498*, 503b, 507*, r)l(|b, 612*, 
615*-% 8ie*-817% 518*. b, 519*-% 521% 522*-% 524*- 
Theodulus chorepiseopus, 522*. 

Theophilus of Alexumiria, 497*, 614b. 

Theophylact, 485*, 486*- b, 487*- b, 506b, 519% 

Translations into Ijatin : [RufinusJ Origen on Romans, 490b- 
49lb; Pamphihis, AjMthtffm pro Ori;iene, 491b, 4930^ 490^-b: 
[Jerome] passages from Urigen on Galatians, 492* ; on Ephe- 
sians, 494*-495b ; on 1 Thessalonians, 490* ; on Philemon, 
490” b ; from Theodore of Heraclea on 1 Corinthians. 498* ; 
from Didymus on 1 Corinthians, 4{)9b ; from A]H>lhnuris on 
Ephesians, 500* ; from Diodore on 1 Thessalonians. 301* : 
[Facundus] passage from Theodore of Moiisiiestia on 
Romans, 510*: [anonMiious] Theodore of Mojisuestia on 
Galatians-Philenion, 5(teb^ 510b-5iib ; [Cassiodorus] Clement 
of Alexandria f)n the Catholic epistles, 52ub. 

Translations into Syriac : Chrysostom, 505* ; Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, 508*, SOO-^ b ; letters of Isidore, 513b; CjTil, 515*- », 
510 ; passage from Oecumenius, 523b ; * Eutlialian * appa- 
ratus to Pauline epistles, 528b. 

Valent inians, 484*, 489% 

Victorinus Afer, 484b, 487% 

Victorinus of Pettau, 600% 

Vigilius, pope, 508% 510*. 

Liter atcrk. — Books dealing- only with individual writers have 
been mentioned in the text of the article, and are not named 
again here. Those of wider scope may be dossifled as (1) books 
on Patristic literature in genera, and (2) books on Patristic 
exegesis in pirticular. 

(1) For the ante-Nicene writers : Hamack’s Oeschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius: Erstcr ThHl, DU 
Ceberliefertiny xind der Bestand (2 vols. Leipzig, 1893) is ot 
course invaluable ; the parts wmeh touch most nearly the 
subject-matter of this article fell to the share of Harnack’s 
assistant. Dr. E. Preuschen of Darmstadt. Smith and Wace's 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (4 vols. London, 1877-1887) 
has been of much service, though it is marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest Just on the 
critical and bibliographical side ; but the general level is high, 
and the articles on Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia raise it 
higher stilL Dr. O. BardenheweFs Patrologie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1901) is a most useful book : the reissue in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the present 

g urpose, advanced as yet beyond the secona volume and the 
buncil of Nicsea. Tillemont’s Mimoires pour servir d Vhistoire 
ecclisiastique des six prexniers siicles (Paris, 1693-1712), two 
hundred years old as it is, has never been superseded for the 
post - Nicene period, and is still for many purposes the besi 
authority. 
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(2) For tile history of Patristio ex^sis there is little to 

'I'kA «t»AaAn4>. 4a »4«-k 4n 


227-280): in this, as in every contribution of Lightfoot’s to 
Patristio studies, new ground was broken, but the material is 
more alaindant now thw when he wrote. Much more abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Bichard Simon, piiest of the 
Oratory and founder of the science of Biblical Criticism, gave 
to the world his HUtoire critique dee prineipausc eotnm^n- 
tatewrt du Nouveau Teetament (of which about half is devoted 
to the Patristio commentators, Greek and LatinX Rotterdam, 
1(>93 : nor is its age quite the only drawback to its usefulness, 
since its obvious interest m the Jansenist controversies of its 
day i^rhaps detracts something from its critical \ aliie. Yet it 
remains, and always must remain, worthy to be named with i 
Tillemont's Mi^tnoires as one of the noblest fruits of the rich | 
harvest of French Patristic scholarship in the age of Louis the < 
Great, and the present article owes not a little to its inspira- j 
tion. 

[Among the friends who have assisted him, the present writer I 
renders ius grateful thankb to Dr. Sunday, who has found time 
to read through the w hole of the proofs ; to Mr. K. W. Brooks, | 
who has kindly \ erified several points in regard to S 3 rriac MSS | 
in the British Museum ; and to the Rev. C. Jenkins, who has ^ 
undertaken most of the thankless task of verifj'ing references. 
He must make, however, further and special mention of his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican Library, to whom 
he owes not only more information about Vatican Oatena than 
has yet appearra in print, but also a reference to the discovery 
of Oecumenius* commentary on the Apocalypse, which has an 
important bearing on the date of the Oecumenian Catena on 
St. Paul. The printing of the article had advanced too far for 
the new information luxiut Oecumenius to be incorporated at 
its proper place ; and to the same cause is due the insertion, on 
pp. 520, 521, of the section on Clement of Alexandria, it having 
lieen omitt^ by the writer’s oversight on p. 489. For these 
aod for any other unevennesses it is hoped that indulgence may | 
be claimed in view of the difficulties attaching to labour in a 
field where the craunfi iuui i>«ozi left so long untilledj. 

C. H. Turner. 

CONCORDANCES. — When the niinut'e verbal 
commrison of one passage of Holy Scrijiture with 
ano^er was felt to play a necessary part in 
arriving at the proportion of faith, and, in later 
times, at a proper critical treatment of the text, 
and especially wlien the Hi Me was treated more 
as a whole tlian as a collection of books of vary- 
ing dates and composition, the need for more or 
le>s exhaustive Concordances -was imme<liately 
felt, and it was not long before attempts were 
made to provide for the need. This was ren- 
dered the more easy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapters. Alpha- 
iKjtical lists of Avords occurring in the sacred books 
were drawn up, as well as lists of the passages in 
Avhich they occurred, with the salient words of 
the context, such as are given in Cnulen’s Con- 
cvrihtnce to the AV. These lists of Avords varied 
in their degree of completeness; but no Con- 
cordance can reasonably be expected to contain 
every quotation of every word ; e.g. in an English 
Concordance such Avords as ‘and,’ ‘the,’ etc., are 
omitted. The interest taken in this accuinu lation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words and phrases 
is testified to by the fact that, for instance, in the 
case of Concordances to the LXX tliere are not 
only several which have been published, but there 
is certainly one unprinted in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin,* by Dr. Ambrose Aungier, Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Tliere is also 
in existence a MS HebrcAv Concordance by Elias 
Levita, compiled in the 16th century. 

For the purj . ics of the present volume it Avill be 
useful to supply a list of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English Concordances to the Bible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
of some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been published. 

i. HEBREiw. — Concordantias sacrorum bihliorum 
Hehraicorum . . . auctore Mario de Calasio (Koine, 
1621) [this was based on Isaac Nathan’s earlier 
work, Avhich was first published at Venice in 1564, 
more than a hundred years after its compila- 
tion]; Fuerst, Lihrorum Sacrorum Veteria Testa- 
* See Esepoaitor, bth eeries, voL iii. (189C) p. 72 


menti Concordantias Hebraicte atque Chaldaicas 
(Leipzig, 1840) ; Davidson, Concordance of the 
Bebrevf and Chaldaie Scriptures (Bagster ; London, 
1876); Mandelkem, Veteris Testamenti Connor- 
dantice Hehraicas atque Chaldaicce (Leipzig, 1896). 
A smaller edition of the last Avork, M'ithout quota- 
tions, was published at Leipzig in 1897. 

ii. Greek. — (1) Septuagint, — Concordantias 
Veteris Testamenti Grascce Hehreeis vocibus respon- 
dentes . . . auctore C. Kirchero (Frankfort, 1607) ; 
Trommius, Concordantice Grcecce versionis . . . LXX 
Jnierpretum (Am.sterdam) ; Handy Concordance of 
the Septuaginty w'ithout quotations^ (Bagster, 1887). 
All these are now more or less superseded by 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the Sentiia- 
ginty and other Greek Versions of the OT (Claren- 
don Press, 1892-1897), with its two supplemental 
fascticuli, of Avhich one, containing the proper 
names, is already published, and the second is on 

j the eve of publication. 

\^) New Testament, — N om Testamenti Con^ 
cordantice Grascas , , , (Basle, 1546) ; Bruder, Con- 
cordance (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853) ; Moulton and 
Geden, Concordance to the Greek Testament, accord- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf and the EnglLsh Kevisers (Edinburgh, 1897). 

iii. Latin. — T he Concordance of Hugo de Sancto 
Caro (1244 ; revised 1290) ; Concordantie maiores 
hiblie tnm dictionii declinabiliu quam indeclina- 
hilium [by Sebastian Brant] (Basle, 1496) ; Dutri- 
pon, Concordantice Biblioruni Sacrorum Vulgates 
Edition is (Paris, 1838) ; Cooraert, Concordantias 
Uhrorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti . . . juxta Vtd- 
gatam Editionem (Bruges, 1892). 

iv. English. — A Conrordance, that u to say, a 
work wherein, by the order of the letters of the A . IL C, 
ye 7)iai€ redely frndc any word contcigned in the 
wfwle Bible . . . [by J. Marbeck] [London] 1550 ; 
Cruden, A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
turns (1st ed,), London, 1738. Upon this almost 
all later Concordances have been more or less 
based ; T. Taylor, A New Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures (1st ed., York, 1782) ; Eadie, A New and 
Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, on 
the basis of Cniden’s (1st ed., Glasgow, 1840) ; 
B. Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible 
. , . containing every word in alphabeticed order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original 
(Edinburgh, 1879 [-84]) ; Strong, The Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible, together with a compara- 
tive Concordance of the A V and BV (Hoduer & 
Stoughton: London, 1894). In t\\Q Comprehensive 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures (London. 1895) 
is to be found a ‘Bibliography of Conce rd’iices,’ 
by Dr. M. C. Hazard. 

A Concordance to the NT in English was pub- 
lished by T. Gybson [I.tntdon] in 1535. A Com- 
plete Concordasu'e to th: lierised Version of the. NT 
... by J. A. Thoms, Avas issued by the S.P.C.K. 
(London) in 1884. 

For a fuller account of HebreAv Concordances, 
see art. ‘ Concordance ’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
to Avhicli the present Avriter is indebted for certain 
statements in this article. For further detoils con- 
cerning Greek Concordances, see Eaysositoi', otli 
series, \'ol. iii. (1896) p. 72 ; and for an account of 
Cruden and his labours, see the article ‘ Cruden ’ 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, 

Henry A. Redpath. 

RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA.- 

Introduction, p. 532». 

L TnK Sources. Indirect testimony of ancient writers now 

superseded by that of the monuments, p. 682h. 

ii. Early History of Babylonia a.vd Assyria. 

1. A plurality of rival city-States in early times, p. 688*!. 

2. Union of northern and southern Babylonia by 

murabi into one empire, with Babylon as centre 

p. 

8. Kassite and other dynasties, p. 684^. 
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4 . Rise of Assyria, p. 634^. 

6. Manluk the patron deity of Babylon and head of the 
Babylonian pantheon, p. 634b. 

6. Similar position of Ashur in the Assyrian pantheon, 
p. 535S. 

dL Bei.mion of Tm Onimnus and Relioion of Assyria to 

TiioBB OF Babylonia. Assurhaniimrs library, 
iv. Origin of Babylonian Culture. The Sumerian question, 

p. 536b. 

▼. Tub Babtlono* Assyrian Paktiieoii. 

Introduction, p. 530b. 

A . The chief deities, 

1. Ann, Bel, and Ea, p. 538*. 

8. Ishtar, p. 640b. 

& Sin, p. 541b. 

4 . Shamasb, Ninib, Kergral, p. 642b. 

6. Adad, p. 544b. 

6. Marduk, p. 645». 

7. Nebo, p. 646b. 

8. Oirru-Nusku, p. 640*. 

0. Ashur, p. 546b. 

B. Minor deities, 

Luyral-banda, Nin-sun, Nin-mar, Nidaba, Ka-di, 
Bau, I>uma-zi, Shid, Nin-agid-khodu, Nin-<lara, 
Ishuin, Qal-aiim, Dun-sha^im, Dumu«zi*zuab; 
p. 647b ff. 

O. Combined invocation of deities. 

1. Inscriptions on boundary' stones, p. 540*. 

2. The alleged Babylonian * monotheism,* p. 550:*. 

\'i. Tbb Rklioious Literaturb of Babylonia. 

L Early origin of the Religious Literature, p. 560b. 

8. Large part played in Babylonian religion by demons, 
p. 551*. 

8 . Incantation rituak, p. 561b. xbe *Maklu* series, 
p. 652b. ^ 

4. Omens and oracles, p. 656**. 

6. Prayers and hymns, p. 663b. 

6. Penitential Pmlms, p. 666*. 

7. The Babylonian Cosmology*, p. 667*. 

8 . Life after death : story of 0.) Adapa, p. 678*, (ii.) 

Nergal ondEresh-kig^, p. 574b, (m.)I^tar’s descent 
to the under world, p. 676*. 
viL Tbmplbs and Cult, p. 677*. 

Swmmary and General Estimate, p, 681b. 

Literature, p. 683*. 

At the outset of an account of the reli^on of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
circumstance that, -with the single exception of tlie 
religion of the ancient Hebrews, there is no one of 
the religions of antiquity known to ns that enables 
us to trace more satisfactorily the growth of re- 
ligious ideas among a people, from a crude poly- 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
by primitive rites, to a striking approach towards 
a monotheistic conception of the Universe, with 
a highly complicated priestly organization, and 
an elaborated theologies system. There is also no 
other ancient religion — ^not even that of Egypt — 
which may lay claim to having exercised so large 
a measure of influence over surrounding nations, 
shaping as it did the myths and legends of the 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Greeks alike, showing 
its traces also in the religion of Egypt, and con- 
tributmg in various ways to the systems of 
religious thought produced in the ancient East 
and West. Hardfy less remarkable is the an- 
tiquity of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which became an important factor in the religious 
history of mankind as early at least as the third 
millennium B.C., and practically finished its r6le 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself. 

These considerations fidly justify the efl'orts put 
forth by the past two generations of scholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for science the long-lost and forgotten 
sources for the study of this religion. And while 
we are not yet in a position to follow in detail the 
history of the movement, in connexion with the 
gener^ culture that took its rise in the Euphrates 
Valley and subsequently spread northwards to the 
district more properly known as As^ria, more 
than enough material is forthcoming to furnish 
Ihe basis for a satisfactory account of the pan- 
iheon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions that are an outcome of the spirit per- 
%*ading the religion itself. More than this, we 
can with measurable certainty distinguish be- 
iwee-i certain periods in the history of the religion, 


nud can indicate political and intellectual factors 
tliat contributed to the gradual transformation 
of certain doctrines, while in a general way the 
literary process involved in the production of 
rituals, epics, myths, and legends can now be 
determined. 

i. The Sources. — Until the middle of the 19th 
cent, our sources for the religion of Babylonia 
and A 8 S 3 Tia were a few scattered notices in a 
number of classical and other authors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and Syncellus, and in the 
compilation of the Jewish liabhis known as the 
Talmud, and some incidental though valuable 
allusions in the historical and prophetical portions 
of the Old Testament. Through the excavations 
so successfully conducted by French, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the hanks oi the Tigris and in the 
Euplirates Vadley,* since the year 1842, these 
notices and allnsions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sources, and, instead, we have 
now, as primanr sources, the unearthed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statnes, furnishings, and inscriptions, and, above 
all, the abundant literar^^^ archives found in the 
mounds. The royal library, more particularly, 
collected by king Assurbanipal (66S-625 B.C.) in 
his palace at Nineveh and unearthed by Layard 
and llassani ( 1849-1854), t contained thousands of 
tablets with contents of a directly religious char- 
acter — incantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
praj’ers, and entire rituals, while the afliliation 
existing in Bahjdoiiia and Assyria between re- 
ligion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even law, on the other, also renders other 
portions of the library, which ranges over numerous 
branches of literary activity, valuable as sources 
for the study of the Bahylono-Assyrian religion. 
The library at Nineveh, though dating — at least 
for the greater part — from the days of Assur- 
lianipal, represents a considerably olcfer literature ; 
fur, as the King frequently informs us in the sub- 
scriptions of the tablets, tlie collection was formed 
by having copies made through his scribes from 
originals that existed in ^ Babylonian archi> es. 
This statement carries with it the important 
corollary that Assurbanipal’s library represents 
the remains of a literature produced not in Assyria 
hut in Babylonia ; and, in continuation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the course of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either duplicates of those in the Nineveh 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian * originals* would justify us 
in carrying the literary activity of the scribes of 
the south hack to about two millenniums before 
the days of Assurbanipal, while the discoveryj of 
extensive literary archives in connexion with the 
American excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
which are all said to he eaidier than the third 
millennium before our era, warrants an even earlier 
date for the beginnings of Babylonian literature. 

* See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i., to which must now be added 
(1) Rogers’ Historj/ cf Babylonia and Assyria (New York and 
London, 1900), which contains (vol. i. pp. 1-253) the best detailed 
account of the excavations ; (2) Hilprecht’s Explorations in 
Bible Lands (Phila. 1003), pp. 3-677, supplementing Rogers in ■ 
some particulars, and containing a full though seveimy criticised I 
account of the excavations at N ippur ; and (3) the Mittheilungen I 
der Deutschen Orient Oesellseh^ (1898 to date), furnishing I 
r^^lar reports of the German excavations in and around the ■ 
city of Babylon, which are to be extended also to other mounds 
in Babylonia and Ass}*ria. 

t For an account of -this library, see, e g,, Kaulen, Assyrien 
und Babylonien (6th ed., Freibuig, 1899, ch. vii.); Menant, 

La Bibliothboue au Palais de Ninxve (Paris, 1880) ; and, above 
all, Bezold’s invaluable catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyunjik OoUection (London, 1889-90, 5 vols.). 

t See Hilprecht’s ExpUnations xn Bible Lands (Philadelplila 
and Edinburgh, 1008), pp. 611-632. 
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speaking, all the more im^rtant litera^ 
productions in AssurbanipaPs library were in 
existence before the year 2000 B.C., while many 
are no doubt considerably older. 

In the south, where the religious literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby- 
lonian temples, the latter form^ the natural 
depositories for these collections, just as in the 
temples, as the courts of justice and as the centres 
of astronomical and medical science, the official 
legal archives and the extensive scientific col- 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
general relation^ip of Assyria to Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was not only 
obliged to import his literature from the south, 
but in doing so made the palace the depository for 
til is foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending his scribes to 
ransack the libraries of the south was neither 
literary nor religious, but due to a political and 
in part also to a personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer thither of the culture of the south, 
the complete ascendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legatee of the civilization that 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
the religion of the south was also carried to the 
north ; and while, in so far as the pantheon is con- 
cerned, the Assyrians manifested a certain origin- 
ality, and while the northern scribes also made 
contiibutions to the religious literature, in all 
but minor details the views and doctrines em- 
iMjdied in these productions are identical with 
those developed in the theological and religious 
centres of ^e south. Thus for all practical 
pu:i^ses the religion of Assyria may be regarded 
as identical with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the cult, which naturally presented 
variations in each centre of Ijoth the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Powers, and reflected the same 
general religious doctrines. 

ii. Early History of Babylonia and 
Assyria. — As a preliminaiy to an understanding 
of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to have clearly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these t^wo countries. 

1. The striking feature in the earliest period to 
which we can trace it, is the frequent change in 
the position of the political centres. We see the 
Euphrates Valley at this time divided into a vary- 
ing number of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now the one, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjection ; while, on the other hand, for indefinite 
periods several of these States occupy an equal 
])Osition of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an- 
other. The various States centre each around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti- 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonia is further enhanced by the 
religious significance which is in close union with 
their political advance ; for the deity presiding over 
a place shares, in accordance with the general 
view prevailing in antiquity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the pla^ of his worship, and 
Ms worshippers, ore in inseparable contact. 

This state of afiairs can now be traced back, 
thanks cMefly to the results of the excavations at 
Felloh and Nippur, to about 3500 B.c., though it 
slionld be add^ that the chronology l^yond 2500 
B.c. is still quite uncertain. Hence we can only 
deal in round numbers for the earlier periods, and 
indeed, according to some scholars, we are not 


justified in passing much beyond 3000 B.C. fox 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this earliest period known to us we find Eridu, 
Shirpurla (or SirguUa), Ur, Gish ban, Nippur, 
Erecu, Larsa, and Isin (or Nisin) among the cmies 
of southern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
position. In the northern portion, again, lay 
Kish, Cuthah, Agade, Sippar, and, young^ of 
all, Babylon. From the testimony of &e in- 
scriptions no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the relative age of these centres, for 
naturally the oldest written document presup- 
poses a long anterior political history as 'well as 
a history of civilization, during which period an 
important r61e may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to occupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
whi^ no material is as yet at our disposal. 
Thus we have every reason to believe that a 
town Eridu, wMch lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
at one time have had control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult of 
the patron deity of that place — ^the god Ea — sur- 
vives all the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique and almost inexplicable, except on the sup- 
position that the jK>litical importance of the place 
gave the god his impregi^le position. Similarly, 
while there are other cities m the oldest period 
that appear to be politically more powerful than 
Nippur, the cMef god of the latte^ields to none 
in tne honours accorded to him. He is not only 
invoked by the rulers of other centres, but becomes 
knoi^m as Bel, * the lord’ far eoccellence ; and, long* 
after Nippur has passed mto the background of 
Babylonian history, the old Bel retains his place 
as the second member in a triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologians the quintessence of 
Divine control of the Universe in the largest sense. 
Unless totally difierent conditions prevailed in the 
period which is still beyond our ken, from those 
wdiich characterize tlie relationship betw^een poli- 
tical position and religious supremacy during the 
entire period for which we now have direct sources 
at our command, a political predominance of 
Nippur must likewise have preceded the fame 
and rank acquiied by its patron deity. 

The precise order of supremacy exercised by the 
various political centres lias not yet been deter- 
mined with that degree of certainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect definiteness. It 
is still a matter of doubt whether the seat of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
En-shag-kusb-anna, was Erecn or Shii'purla, though 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from him were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to the king’s 
homage to En-lil or Bel, while his title *lord of 
Kengi * points to control over a large district — per- 
haps the whole of southern Babylonia. The most 
senous rival to En-shag-kush-anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of En-shag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish ; its rulers no longer call themselves kings, 
but patesis, i.c. ‘governors.’ With some inter- 
ruptions, during which tlie former conditions are 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yield its supremacy in turn 
to other places, first to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from Shirpurla — one of Avhose rulers, Lugal- 
zaggisi, calls himself ‘king of the world,’ and clsums 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 

* See Winckler in Helmolfs Higtwy of tho World (1808). vol. 
ffi. pp. S-IO. 
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ranean. The glory of Gishban, however, appears 
to have been of short daration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade, to the north of Kisli, extend- 
ing their role far into the south, and including 
in their domain both Nippur and Shirpurla in 
the south. The most famous of these rulers of 
Agade were Sargon and his son Naram-Siu, the 
fame of whose exploits, involving military expedi- 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late {leriod, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to Sargon 
more particularly a semi-legemlary character. 

Of the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. The names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.C. are known, 
and some of their exploits, which sliow that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, within the period 
for which material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibly for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
chief goddess of the place, Nan&, who retains an 
independent position down t-o the latest Assyrian 
period (despite the general tendency in both 
Babylonia and Assyria to consolidate the various 
goddesses worshipped at different centres in one 
great goddess, who becomes known as Ishtar), is 
again an important testimony to the part that 
Erech as a centre must have played in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an early period— 
perhaps earlier even, as in the case of Bridu and 
Nippur, than the date of our oldest sources. 

Much more satisfactory is our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence can also be traced back to 
about 3000 B.G. Its kings about this time 
secured control over Shirpuna. While the king- 
dom of Ur, w'ith a frequent change of dynasties, 
maintains itself down to c, 2600 B.C,, it iivas 
obliged at times to yield in rank to other cities — 
at one period to lain, probably to the north of 
Erech — some of whose rulers (c. 2700~*2500 B.C.) 
claim control over Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Erech, 
and later to a centre, Larsa, w'hich, for a short 
time at least 23(X) B.C.), succeeds in bringing the 
kingdom of Ur under its immediate control. 

2. A ne>v era of Babylonian history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in the city of Babylon itself, 
of which until c. 2300 B.c. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is significant as pointing 
to the OTadual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates district in this direction. The 
sixth member of this dynasty, I^ammurabi (c, 2250 
B.C.), succeeded in accom])lishing the great task of 
uniting northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we can properly speak of a Baby- 
lonian empire. True, efforts were made from time 
to time by the southern districts — comprised under 
the term ChcddcRa — to secure their indejiendence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in some respects the greatest, effort of 
the Euphrates Valley to rise to a position as a w orld* 
empire, was founded by Ghaldseans ; but, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of the seventeen centuries following 
Hammurabi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
capital of the country, w^hile the old centres, Eridu, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im- 
portance as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
^ase of Shirpnrla, Kish, Gishban, Agade, and Isin, 
disappear from the foreground of history entirely. 
We are able to distinguish a large number of 
dynasties ruling with Babylon as a centre from 
c. 2400 to 539 B.G. Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very first 
dynasty to w'hich the position of Babylon as the 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due, 
rep-esents a foreign invasion of the country from 
the in^<erior or the western coast of Arabia, and 


marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that had probably been going on 
for some time before the dnnmement is reached 
under BO'Bimurabi, c. 2250 B.G. The successors of 
l^ammurabi maintain their supremacy till c. 2100 
B.G., w'hen they are forced to yield to invaders 
w'ho appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses- 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years {c, 1730 to 
c. 1150 B.C.); and, although the Kassite ruleia 
manifest particular devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon still remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At last the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the ancient centre of Isin, 
mount the throne. 

4. From tills time onw^ards internal disturbances 
and the pressure from the noith (w^here meanw'hile 
a pow'eriul kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Ashur, Calah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the tw'o factors that determine the 
changes that the south undergoes in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent, the relation- 
ship w'ith Assyria, — as this northern kingdom 
w^as called, — w hich hatl at first been on the whole 
of a peaceable character, became hostile, and it 
was soon apparent that the more vigorous northern 
kingdom seriously threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
power, despite periods of retrogression, goes pari 
passu with the decline of Babylonia, until at the 
close of the 12th cent, an Assyrian ruler, Tiglath- 
pileser I., reduces Babylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is significant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldma does not come 
under AssjTmii sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district — divided once more into a number of 
States, loosely united to one another — maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay trilmte to Assyria during certain 
|)eriods. On the wdiole, however, the political star 
of the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
temporary discomfitures to her military ambitions 

i or by internal dissensions, does Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. If, despite this 
general condition of dei»endence U|xm the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on the throne — with some excep- 
tional periods, wdieii it became a prey to invaders 
from the south or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings forced their choice (some favourite general, 
or their sons or brothers) upon the Babylonians, 
or in some cases themselves assumed the reins of 
government, — this was due, in the first instance, to 
the intellectual and commercial superiority of the 
south, which could not be set aside by mere force 
of arms ; and, secondly, to the respect inspired by 
the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby- 
lonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any ofience 
offered to the great gods of the south, — whose 
position had in the course of millenniums become 
indejicndent of the political kaleidoscope. 

5. The union of the Babylonian States had defi- 
nitely secured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon — the god Mardnk — his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Marduk aside in favour of some other 
god,-— Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of Sippar, — they did not succeed in doing more than 
temporaiily eclipsing the glory of Marduk, who 
on the w'hole mamtamed his position down to t he 
fall of the New Babylonian empire. It is sigriifi- 
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cant that, when Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph 
in the autumn of u.c. 539, the first act of the 
ox)nqueror was to pay his devotion to Marduk, as 
whose deputy he claims to act. This commanding 
position of Marduk in the pantheon is the most 
notable feature, from the religious point of view, 
of the period following upon Hammurabi. It 
opens a new era in the religious histo^ of Baby- 
lonia, and forms a convenient dividing line between 
the oldest and the second period in this history. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an illustration of the close relationship 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political and 
religious conditions, upon which we have dwelt. 
WiUi Marduk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate the position of the other 
gods of the great religious centres towards him. 
'J'he older attempts of the theologians to systema- 
tize the pantheon had to be re-shaped in accordance 
w ith the state of alfairs created by the acknow- 
ledgment of BaWlon as the centre of government 
for the entire Euphrates Valley. The old myths 
and legends, which even before 'gammurabrs days 
had been reduced to writing, were re-shaped so as 
ti> accord to Marduk the glory and rank due to 
him. Older gods, of wdiom stories were related, 
hud to make w^ay for Marduk, and this was done 
even at the risk of interfering with the original 
meaning of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence upon 
Assyria did not aflect tlie position of Marduk, or 
tlie theological system based upon it. The kings 
of Assyria, w hen they came to Babylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk ; they made no eh'ort to put 
their chief deity — Ashur — in Marduk’s place, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter in their invocations ; and, w'hen the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chalda^ans, 
tiiti rulers, though the two most important repre- 
sentatives of them bore names com])ounded with 
1 god Nebo (Naboiiolassar, Nebuchadrezzar), vied 
with their predecessors in manifestations of devo- 
t ion to the great Marduk. The new" citj’^ of Babylon 
1 eared by them w as essentiiilly Marduk’s metropolis. 

0. Turning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearing of the political development upon 
tlie cult. The rulers of Assyria, the earliest of 
whom know'n to us ma^- be placed c. 1800 B.C., set 
out as patcsis or ‘ governors^ of the city of Ashur, 
silualed on the Tigris ; and it is the god of this 
place —likewise knowm as Ashur — w’ho advances in 
rank with the progress of Ass^-rian arms. But, 
w’hile Marduk remains attached to the nlace w here 
his cult originated, Ashur follow’s the shifting 
of the ca]>ital of Assyria ; and, w hether the seat 
of government is at Calali or at Nineveh, it is 
Ashur w'ho continues in the new capital liis abode, 
as well as his guidance of the kings and of their 
armies. Parallel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, wc have Ashur standing at 
the head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
earliest period to wdiich Assyrian history can be 
traced back * dowm to the fall of Nineveh in 606 
B.C. ; and just as in the south the position of the 
other gods is regulated w"ith reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engage in 
a w'ork of systematization which results in estab- 
lishing a court of deities grouped around Ashur 
as their king and leader. 

iii. Relation op the Culture and Religion 
OF Assyria to those of Babylonia. — It w ill 

* The existence of a city and district, A-twar, identical with 
Ashur, which represents a later designation of the god as well 
xs of the city and of the district, can now be traced back to 
the days of U^^iumurabi. See Scheil, 'Oode de Hanimourabi,* 
col. iv. 65-64 (J>iU{iathn tn Mimoire*, iv. [I'extet 

Liamilsa-Simiti^eiSf ii.J). 


have become clear from the above sketch, that, 
corresponding to the greater age of Babylonia as 
compared with Ass^ia, it w as in the south that 
culture was first developed, and from the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of fact, 
despite some contributions to architecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the Assyrians, 
the civilization of Assyria is a direct importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. The temples and palaces 
of Assyria were modelled upon tliose in Babylonia, 
with the important exception, however, that stone 
w"as far more liberally employed as a building 
materia] in place of clay — which remained the 
standard material in the south. In sculptural 
decorations and in statues, more or^nality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constructions, and, as a great military power, it was 
natural that Assyria should likew'ise have developed 
her own methods of attack and defence ; but, in all 
that pertains to the cult and to general religious 
doctrines, the originality of the Assyrians mani- 
fests itself only in the adaptation to their own con- 
ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 
of the theology that were the outcome of the activity 
of a long series of generations of priests serving in 
the temples of the great religious centres of the 
south. When Assurbanipal, probably in imita- 
tion of an earlier example, resolved to collect a 
library in his palace, he wras obliged to send his 
scribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of whicii the literary productions of the past — epics, 
myths, legends, collections of omens, rituals and 
magied incantations, hymns and prayers, as well 
as medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept ; and it does not appear that either his scribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this literary 
legacy, though, naturally, the Assyrian temples had 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian^political and social conditions. 

Tlie relationship lietween the religion of Baby- 
lonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctrines, cult, and rites of the 
south by the north, w"ith such modifications as w"ere 
called for by the different conditions prevailing in 
the north, and W"hich led, in the case of the pan- 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place and 
rank occupied in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Euphrates Valley in the 
days of QammurabL We might also express this 
relationship in terms of a general extension north- 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that originated in tne Euphrates Valley. 

iv. Origin of Babylonian Culture.— A ques- 
tion that suggests itself at this point, and w hich 
must be considered before w"e advance to a con- 
sideration of some of the details of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, involves the probleni as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest 
(leriod to which we can now trace back Babylonian 
history we already find this culture in an advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beginnings 
must be placed as early at least as 4000 B.c. — 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
older. Scholarship is still divided on the question 
w"bether the culture is of Semitic or non-Semitio 
origin. The majority of scholars hold that the 
earnest settlers in the Valley were non-Semites, to 
w hom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest script 
— an essentially hieroglyphic system — are to be 
attributed. To this i>eople the name Sumerian (or 
Sumero- Akkadian) is given, and it is held that the 
Semites — the Babylonians in the later sense — upon 
entering the land from the south, adopted this 
culture, developed it still further, and adapted the 
script to the expression of ideas in their own Semitic 
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ton^e. This Yiew» however, ia opposed by a 
fimall but powerful minority, led by the distin- 
guished Prof. Joseph Haldvy of Paris, which con- 
tends for the Semitic origin of the entire Baby- 
lonian culture, including, therefore, tlie script. 
The oontroversy wliich has raged for man 3 ’ years 
cannot be regarded as definitely settled,* nor is it 
likeW to be until ethnology is in a position to 
reinmrce or to controvert tne arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of language and 
archeeology. Meanwhile, it may be said that 
while, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates 'Valley, admirably adapted as 
a meetiag-|pround for races of various origin, actu- 
ally contamed in early times a population of a 
mixed character ; on the other hand, it is no less 
clear that the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earliest of which we have cogni- 
zance. The gods in the earliest texts are the same 
as those found in the latest ; nor do the methods of 
involdiig them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
undergo any other changes than those due to natural 
development. Nowhere is there a violent break 
vvdth tfie past, but only, and at the most, a ^adual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic, — and on this point there is 
genera] ^eement, — there is no substantial reason 
for denying this predicate to the earliest. Such a 
consideration naturally does not solve the question 
of origins, for it may properly be argued tiiat the 
non-Semitic stratum was so thoroughly absorbed 
by the Semites at the period to which our material 
for the study of Babylonia belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camiis are for the present content, since 
it justines the contention that the Babylonian 
culture, so far as kno>vn to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Ass^Tia it is neither necessary nor 
justifiable to separate Semitic from supposedly 
non-Semitic features. If, tlierefore, there is a non- 
Seniitic stratum to the culture which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian histor}^ it 
belongs to a period which is, for the present at 
least, beyond our historical ken, and as little 
affects our views as to the general Semitic char- 
acter of the Bab^'lono - Assyrian religion in its 
earliest and latest manifestations, as tlie probably^ 
non-Grecian elements existing in Greek culture 
afifect the essential unity of what we have been 
taught to regard as Greek religion. 

Moreover, the possibility of a non - Semitic 
stratum to Babylonian culture must not be con- 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumerian language in the Babylonian 
script and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a language as Sumerian, the position to which 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory are led in 
order to account for the continued use of the 
* Sumerian ’ method of writing thousands of years 
after a far more suitable one had been evolved by 
the Semitic or Semitized Babylonians, justifies an 
attitude of reserve towards tne far-reaching con- 
clusions that have been drawn from the supposed 
non-Semitic origin of the script employed oy the 
Babylonians ; and the fact that these conclusions 
are brought forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived by logical processes from a certam starting- 
point, only accentuates the difficulty of accepting 
the correctness of that starting-point. Besides, 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory have not 
yet fulfilled the obligation which obviondy rests 

* It will be luffident to refer for detaSb of controversy to 
Weirabach’s monograph, Die SvmerUelu Frage (Leip^, 1898), 
kdinirable as a summaiy, hot whidi leaves tM qaemon pretty 
much where it was. 


upon them of defining the character of the Sumerian 
language in a maiiiior acceptable to philologists, 
and of indicating its position in the group of 
languages to which it belongs.* 

Under these circumstances, the attitude of re- 
serve is still further justified on tlie part of those 
who are content to wait for ‘more light’ before 
committing themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reacliiug consequences as the acceptance 
of the Sumerian theory in its present form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upon 
doubtful territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion w hich is to be regarded iii its earliest 
form os Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given this title. 

The sketch famished at the outset of this article 
as to the general development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, so far as the relationship l>e- 
tw^een religion and the political history of the 
tw'o countries is concerned, suggests a threefold 
division in the History' of the licligion : the first 
extending from the earliest period known to us 
(c. 3500 B.C.) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under ]|[ammurabi (c. 2250 B.C.) ; the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Chaldeean empire under Naliojiolas- 
8ar(625 B.C.); the third covering the short exist- 
ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 B.C. The Assyrian rmigion, in so 
far as it entails a separate treatment, f^ls w itbin 
the second period, altbougli it extends into the 
third — from c. 1800 B.C. down to the fall of N ineveli, 
606 B.C. A sharp separation is marked only 
between the first and second divisions, though the 
third division likewise shows traits of a special 
character. — The further division of the general 
subject into (a) the Pantheon, (5) the Religioup 
Literature, and (c) the Cultus, results from the char- 
acter of the material at oiir disposal for the study 
of the Babylono- Assyrian relijpon, which consists 
chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
historical and votive inscriptions of the rulers ; 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(as preserved chiefly in the copies of tlie royal 
library unearthed at Nineveh f); and (3) in the 
archteological results— still rather meagre — of the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctu- 
aries. 

V. The Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon.— T he 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
to us may be defined as a combination of local 
cults with animistic conce])tions of the powers of 
nature, wdth which man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which aflected his aims and 
his welfare. Each centre hod its special patron 
deity, and this deity — ^in most cases conceived as 
masculine — was brought into association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powers most com- 
Tnonl;$r chosen were the sun and the moon, and by 
the side of these we find streams and stones per- 

* The view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has been emphatically set aside by Prof. O. 
Donner— an eminent authority on this group— in an appendix tc 
Haupt’s monograph, IHe Akkadvehe ISprojchc (Berlin, 1881). It 
should also be stated that, since the appearance of Himpt’s 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating the char* 
acter of the so-called Sumerian (or Sumero-Akkadian) speech. 
See Winckler’s remarkable confranon : * All attempts to establish 
an affinity with any laxiguage of the ancient world, even with 
the various languages of the neighbouring nations or of those 
still living, must be abandoned^ (in Hdmolt’s Uistury qf tlie 
WorW(190S), voL Hi. p. 6). 

tThe recent discovery by J. H. Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive at Nippur, Justifies the horo that at no distant 
day we may be able to study the religious literature to a large 
extent from * originals' instead of from the copies prepared b> 
the scribes of Assurbanipal. See Hilprecht’s account of the 
Nippur library in JExphnUiona in Bible Lande in the Fine- 
teenih Century, im. 609-682. 
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KOI )i Fled as "ods. The independence of the States 
and, in still earlier days, no doubt, of the towns 
of the Euphrates Valley, is sufficient to account 
for the fact that there should thus arise a con- 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
was only as a result of political development that 
in time a sun-god worshipped in the most im- 
wrtant centre came to be the sun-god par excel- 
lence^ and, in the theological system, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. This process 
of concentration was not necessarily carried out 
with consistency ; and when, as happened, two 
centres acquired equal significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
maintained in both, or a compromise was effected 
by distinguishing between the varying action of 
the sun at the dillerent seasons of the year or in the 
division of the day, so that, in the developed theo- 
logical system, we liave one sun-deity particularly 
singled out as the sun of spring or of morning, 
and another as the midsummer or noonday sun. 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
would be pictured as a beneficent element, a 
youthful hero displaying his strength ; the latter, 
as bringing discomfort, drought, and disease, 
would 1^ invested with violence and destructive 
force — a grim warrior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of functions, efiected as a com- 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popular 
process, and the example adduced will suffice for 
the present to illustrate the importance of what 
may be called the theoretical factor in the develop- 
ment of the Babylonian religion. One of the mam 
problems involved in considering the functions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distiu- 
^ish between original elements and such as have 
been imposed upon him (or her) by the attempts 
at systematization that l^gin at an early period, 
and that lead to the rise of various schools of theo- 
logical thought, of which traces are revealed in a 
careful study of the religious literature. At times, 
naturally, it is not an easy task to differentiate 
the popular concejitions connected with a deity 
from those unfolded in the schools. So, when two 
gods are viewed as father and son — like Ea and 
Marduk — or as father and daughter— like Sin (the 
moon-god) and Ishtar — or as master and servant 
— like Shamosh (the sun -god) and Ishum, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the fire-god) — ^the process in- 
volved is not the same in aJL Such relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises efi'ected 
between rival deities ; but in some instances, as in 
the case of Ea and Marduk, popular thought is 
involved in specifying the reiationshh) bet>veen 
the two as that of father and son. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship between various 
gods indicate the absorption in some way or an- 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may be regarded as the work of the 
schools in their endeavour to weave the manifold 
threads of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of tne pan- 
theon there may be noted a general tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its outcome in the Assyrian 
pantheon in fixing the number of really active 
deities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranging to hundreds, do not entirely disappear. 
They survive in invocations and incantations, the 
efficacy of which is supposed to be increased by the 
number of deities invoked: and also in proper 
names — particularly in Babylonia — where con- 
servative infiuences, emanating from the popular 
phases of the religion, have freer play. 

Turning by way of illustration to the historical 


and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
cannot help being impressed by the circumstance 
that, while the number of deities that may be re- 
garded as belonging to the really active pantheon 
is not extraordinarily large — l>e tween twenty and 
thirty, — if we atld to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on occasions when they wish to emphasize 
the extent of their sw'ay, or when they desire to 
assure themselves of the protection and favour of 
ns large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. If, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 

^ r names occurring in inscriptions belonging 
s period, the list reaches close to one huudriMi. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manishtusu, 
a king of Kish, who appears to be as early as any 
ruler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us,* 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into the four hundred and more 
names of individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
list with the deities introduced into the historical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the five or six most prominent gods of the period 
are r^resented,— notably Sin, Ea, Ishtar, En-lil, 
or BdC — ^by far the larger majority are such as are 
not found m these inscriptions at alL This may 
be due in port to the still limited historical material 
that w'e possess for this earliest period ; and it is 
also true that a number of the gods in this text of 
Manishtusu, which was found at Susa, are foreign 
deities — notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
But, making due allowance for the possible increase 
of the active Babylonian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, it is still safe to 
assume that most of the gods that appear as 
elements of proper names in the text in question 
belong to a dillerent category, and will not, with 
some possible exceptions, oe encountered in his- 
torical mscriptions proper. It seems certain that 
the deities whom we thus encounter in pro]»cr 
names are the old local gods, who naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals hailing from 
places where their cult was carried on ; and it is 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should ignore all these local deities, except such 
as had acquired a superior rank, rendering them 
'worthy to be invoked by a powerful chief. 

If we now turn to the incantation texts, of which 
several series are known, we encounter the same 
preponderance in the number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inscriptions of any 
period. To be sure, our copies of these incanta- 
tion series are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assume, as already pointed out, that the originals 
Ixilong to the second millennium before our era, if 
not to the third ; and the circumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found in proper 
names of the earliest period, is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of the texts 
themselves. In the ' Sliurpu ’ series, as published 
by Prof. Zimmem, about 150 deities are introduced, 
as compared with 20 or 30 in historical texts of 
the first period; and not only are a number of 
these identical with those occurring in proper 
names of Manishtusu’s obelisk, but, what is more, 
even the foreign ^ods in this text have also found 
their place in the incantations. These incantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assyrian period, 
when 11 great gods constitute practically the entire 
pantheon, and this makes tne contrast to the 
conditions revealed by these rituals all the more 
striking. The explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction between purely local cults and 

* See the evidence on the basis of which Schell {TtxUa 
^lamiteH’SimUiques^ i. p. 2) places this ruler before 4500 b.c.^ 
a date which scholars like Wmckler would now reduce hy about 
one thousand years. 
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the gods who, in conseqaence of ])olitical and other 
factors, rise to a superior position. The conser- 
vatism attaching to religious texts, added to the 
natural desire in the case of incantations to appeal 
to as large a number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
lielp or relief, leads to the retention of the old local 
deities ; and this is done ^dtiiout reference to the 
selective process that has led to singling out a 
small number only of these deities as powers of 
iirst-rate importance. 

In proj^r names, accordingly, and in incantation 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popular 
})ha8e8 of the Bab 3 'lono- Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phases stand in a certain contrast 
to the attempts at systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the priests and 
of the theologians. We are thus prepared, in the 
historical and votive inscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the succeeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deities of merely local significance, 
and those added from the desire to parade a long list 
of protecting powers ; and, on the other hand, the 
really active pantheon, produced by a process of 
selection due in part to the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctuaries 
over others, and in port due to the attempts at 
systematization of tne pantheon, begun by the 
])riests in their capacity as theolo^ns at an early 
period, and continued as politiciu and social cir- 
cumst^ces demanded. 

In time this systematization reacts on the popular 
beliefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, mr all 
that, the popular religion always lags more or less 
behind the ‘ olficial * form as revealed in the scien- 
tific literature, such as the astronomical and ostro- 
lo^cal texts, and in the olficial inscriptions of the 
rulers, which were naturally product under the 
prevailing theological influences. It would be 
idle to discuss to w hich of these two phases of the 
religion the preference is to be given. Both must 
be studied if we w'ould penetrate to the core of 
the religion, and in the case of the pantheon it is 
obvious that due consideration of its systematiza- 
tion by the priests must be our guide in an en- 
deavour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its general character. 

(A) TffJff CHIEF DEITIES, — !, Anu, Bel, and 
Ea. — Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised by the priests is the 
doctrine which places at the head of the pantheon 
a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 
of earth and of the atmosphere above the earth, 
and a god of the wateij" element. These three 
gods, corresponding to the three divisions of the 
Universe, thus cover the sum and substance of 
Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 
to advance further arguments for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
hut is the outcome of theological speculation. 
Of the three gods, — ^Anu representing heaven, Bel 
the earth, and Ea the water, — Bel and Ea we know 
were originally deities of a local character, whose 
worship was centred in a well-defined locality. 
Bel, written ideographically En-lU^ was the chief 
god of Nippur in northern Babylonia, and the 
prominence at one time of Nippur is illustrated 
oy the title i,e, ‘lord,* which became the 
common designation of En-lil. Ea belongs to the 
extreme south of Babylonia, whose worship w'as 
originally centred in Eridu, an exceedingly old 
settlement that at one time lay at the mouth of 
tlie Persian Gulf. The name * En-lil ’ merely de- 
scribes the god as a powerful demon; but from 
i>ther sources we know that he was conceived also 
|is an atmospheric deity, who manifested himself 
ill storms and other violent disturbances of nature. 
Ea, on the other hand, ivas a water spirit ; and one 


can readily understand how the character of the 
large body of water — the Persian Gulf, which was 
sacred to nim, and which led directly to the shore- 
less ocean— should have led to making Ea the 
symbol of the watery element in general. As for 
Ann, while we find even as late as the 12th cent. 
B.C. that his cult was specifically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in making him the personification of heaven in 
general, appears to have been a purely scholastic 
one, and independent of any traits that may 
originally have been ascribed to him. His wor- 
ship in the south was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religious centres, and, what- 
ever local associations he may have had, dis- 
appeared as early at least as the 4th millennium 
betore our era, when w'e already find Anu gener- 
ally- written without the usual sign before deities, 
and designated simply as the ‘heavenly* or ‘ex- 
alted * one.t One is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbolization of Anu, to regard 
the name, together w-ith the conceptions associated 
with it, as due to scholastic speculation, and to 
suppose that the association of a god Anu with 
any particular locality is of later ori^ii, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the parcelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and w-ater, l^longs distinctly to a 
theological system — is part and ])arcel of a iVelUtn- 
schauung which could have arisen only in the 
schools, and which from the schools maj’ have 
made its way to tlie people. The important feature 
of the triad is the symbolization underlying it: 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the choice^ of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, w-hatever the origin of the 
name may have been. The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in common with 
the chief god of Nippur, and, 8 iuiilarl 3 % when Ea 
of the triad w^as invoked there could have been 
only , a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the w^ater deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
theologians could not entirely keei) the double 
character thus resulting for Bel and Ea apart, and, 
accordingly, in the earliest occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of Gudea^ (c. 3<X)U U.C.) w e 
have Nin-kharsag, the consort of Bel or En-lil, 
inserted between the latter and Ea. Nin-khnrsag § 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the chief god of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con- 
nexion with the triad show's that the Bab^ionian 
scribes could not free themselves from the associa- 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nii)pur. In 
later periods this is rarely done, and it is interesting 
to compare the arrangement of the triad in Gudea^ 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the lltb cent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kharsag, Belit, appears as Nin- 
makh, ‘the great lady ’—dissociated from the Belit 
of Nippur— and assigned a ]»lace behind Ea. Be- 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 
Agiimkakrime (c, 1650 B.C.), in which we find at 
the beginning the usual order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
w'hereas towards the close there is associated with 
each one of the three a consort, thus furnishing 
the series Anu and An turn, Bel and Belit, Ea ana 
Dam kina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
represent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea 

* Dtr— in southern Babylonia, BawL v. 55, col. i. 14. 

t An^ * heaven * -f- the phonetic complement na. lliie is the 
usual form ; but various others occur, e.a. An with the deter- 
minative Iw ‘god,' and the phonetic writings Aii-nu-umvirith 
and without the determinative for * god.' Sm Kadau, Oivation 
Storjf of Ge^ietio, 17, note 2. 

t Inscription B, col. viii. 46-48. 

S Signifying * lady of the mountain.* 
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of Eridu respectively, wherea4S Antam is an arti- 
ficial fijpire introduced into the pantheon under 
the influence of the doctrine which assigned to 
every male god a female companion. One must 
therefore pass down to a comparatively late period, 
before, in the invocation of tlie triad, all traces of 
the old association of Bel and £a with local cults 
disappear, and in a certain sense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of the local deity of Nippur to a 
|>osition in the triad served to maintain his cult 
long after Nippur had lost its political Kupremacy. 
His temple at Nippur, known as E-kar, ‘the 
mountain house,* became a place of pilgrimage to 
which worshippers came from alt sides. In a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the places that once formed 
political centres, but there were certain features 
connected with the Bel cult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Invoked in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known to us, that of £n-shag- 
kush-annu* (c. 3500 n.C.), En-lil, at this time 
already designated as ‘king of the lands,* main- 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in the case of a ruler like Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Krech (c. 3500 B.C.), whose capital is not at Nippur.t 
W e do not encounter the triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more significant therefore to find 
the god of Nippur occupying a position which is 
not aflccted by the political status of the centre in 
which lie was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the diilerentia- 
tion between the local storm-god and his symboli- 
zation as one of the three elements of the universe.t 
Even in those inscriptions of the first period of 
Babylonian history in which En-lil does not occupy 
the first place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna-tum,5: and in one of 
Gudea,§ his supremacy ja still implied, for the 
preference given in these inscriptions to a god Nin- 
girsu, who is mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
due to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other centres, like Agude, 
Ur, and Kish, present oflerings and pay devotion 
to the Bel of Nippur ; and it is not until the union 
of the Euphrates States under a dynasty which 
established its capital in the city of Babylon 
(r. 2300 B.C.) that we encounter an attempt to de- 
throne En-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the city of Bab^don, 
Marduk. The political union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk to a position 
at the head of the pantheon, and this was empha- 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title Bel or 
‘lord,* and the old legends and traditions were like- 
wise transformed under the influence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of securing for the ‘ Bel * 
of Babylon the functions and deeds that properly 
belong to the ‘ Bel * of Nippur. The attempt, how- 
ever, was not altogether successful, and, when in 
the 18th cent. B.C. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coining from Elam to 
the east, and known as the Kassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance.il 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Kassites made a deliberate eflbrt to reinstate En-lil 
as the head of the pantheon. For five centuries the 

« Hilprecht, Old Babyl. Inter. L 2, Kob. 90, 91. 

f Hilprecht, ib. No. 87j col. i. L 

i Guaea, galet A, ool. i. 6. 

I Inscription D, col. i. 8. 

II See the votive inscriptions of Kusite kings published bv 
Hilprecht (Old BabyUmian Inaeriptiont^ L, Nos. 28-^), which 
with few exceptions are dedicated to En-lil or his consort Nin-lil 
or Belit. In the * boundary ’ inscriptions dating from this period 
(see KeUinM^tiflliche Bwliothekt iv. pp. 66-63), it is also sig- 
nificant that Marduk is mentioned after Shamosh, and even the 
god Adad in one instance is given the preference over him. 


Kassites held sway ; and, though at the end of this 
period the reaction begins, in the list of gods found 
in inscriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
place immediately behind the triad,* though not 
m variably so.f 

Tlie rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kassite rule 
in the south the Assyrians acquired suflicient 
strength to threaten the independence of Baby- 
lonia, again leads to a shifting in the ranks of 
the gods. In the presence of a common foe, the 
union between the States in the south becomes 
closer, and this condition finds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon — Marduk, — who in virtue of this fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts are made to 
shake his position by playing ofl' other gods against 
him. His supremacy becomes so secure that it is 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rulers of Babylonia to the cults of other gods, 
either in Babylon itself or in any one of the 
religious centres of the south. The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to be a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babylonian empire, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of care to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Baby lonian rulers ; but the reverence paid to Bel 
was merely that due to the local deity, w'ho had, 
in consequence of the earlier phases of the de- 
velopment of the Babylonian religion, acquired a 
greater prominence than the otlier gods. At the 
same time, tlie position of Bel in the triad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverence, and 
formed in a measure the justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had separated their conception 
of Bel almost entirely from his originally local 
limitations. 

AVe know as yet too little of the earliest history 
of Eridu — the original seat of the Ea cult — to 
determine the course of development that led to 
Ea’s being singled out from among other water 
gods that were worshipped in early days, to 
become the general symbol of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
chief deities or power. Analogy might sugge^t 
that Eridu, t at the time that it still lay directly 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was once an im- 
portant political centre like Nippur, and that its 
patron deity rose into prominence in connexion 
with the political fortunes of the jdace. There is, 
however, no evidence to justify the claim that 
Eridu ever occupied such a position ; and, since 
our knowledge of tlie early history of Bal^Ionia 
now goes back to a remote period, we ought at 
least to have encountered some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Eridu as a centre. Such notices as we have in the 
old Babylonian inscriptions almost all point to the 
religious % but not to the political significance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to Eu-ki or Ea, who is called the king of Eridu. || 
In the religious literature, likewise, Eridu appears 
chiefly as a religious centre, though, culture and 
religious prominence proceeding hand in hand in 
ancient Babylonia, Eridu was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the cities of the south. To a late day the 

* So in the inscription of the days of Morduknadinakhc 
(c. 1100), llawlinson, iii. 43, ool. iii. 31. 

i e.g. Uawlinson, iiL 41, col. ii. 25, Marduk occupies the fourtli 
place after the triad, being preceded by Sin, Shamosh, and lahtar. 

t Now represented by the mound A bu-Shahreiiit situated at 
nome distance from the mouth of the Euphrates. 

§ Bur-Sin of the Isin dynasty, e^. (e. 2500 B.C.X refers to the 
oracle-tree at Eridu (Hilprecht, Old Babyloninn Inscriptions^ 
1. 1, Na 19, 6), and among the titles of Ur-Niuib of the some 
dynasty we find one which designates him (ib. No. 6-7) as 
* fulfilling the commands of Eridu.' 

I Inscription of Entemcna (Thureaa • Danifin to Bivus 
’ d’Assyriologie, iL p. 148, col. iv. 5-7). 
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tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 
Crulf ; and since, as a matter of fact, the course of 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conclude that tlie prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of Eridu were 
the factors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, alon^ with this sanctity, to the prominent |K)si- 
tion attamed by the cl^ief god of the place, so that 
his worship spread far beyond its original confines. 

There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia— notably in the 
numerous incantation texts — plaj’s a greater role 
than £a. He is apt to be appealed to, first of ail ; 
and, where other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the cause of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in efiecting a cure. 
He is essentially the god of mankind, who loves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo- 
logical system current in Babylonia, was the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of Ea in 

n lons of the religious literature suggests, in- 
, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu ; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the incantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthood of Bab 3 'ion, which 
was naturally jealous of anything that seemed to 
a^fiect the pre-eminence of iVIarduk. Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerogatives of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
so the latter also assumed the rdle of Ea ; but he 
is r^resented as doing this with the full consent 
of Ea, who became in the theological system of 
the Babylonian priesthood the father of Marduk, 
proud of the achievements of his son, and rejoicing 
in the latter’s supremacy. Marduk’s name is 
either associated in the religious texts with tliat 
of Ea, so that both are represented as perfoiming 
in concert acts that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone ; or Ea is depicted as asking his sou to 
act for him. This re - editing and adaptation of 
the ancient litera^ productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus famishes a valuable aid in tracing 
the gradual development of a theological eystem. 
A reconciliation between the claims of Ea and 
Marduk, respectively, having thus been brought 
about, the cult of Ea could be carried on without 
endangering the position of Marduk, and a sanc- 
tuary to Ea was erected in the sacred area around 
Marduk’s own temple in the city of Babylon. 

Ann is practically entirdy freed from local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men — & deity who exercises a 
general supervision over all the gods. In a sense, 
the conception of Anu represents the highest 
point reached in the spiritualization of tlie Baby- 
lonian religion. He is the ‘ lofty god,’ and it is 
significant that as early as the days of Ham- 
murabi t he is in fact designated sinmly ilu * god.’ 
At no subsequent period, either in Babylonian or 
Assyrian history, do we find a closer approach 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con- 
ception of Anu, although it must be borne in 
mind that the actual step of regarding one god as 
embodying the essence oi all others was not taken 
in days, nor was it taken in later 

days despite certain appearances to the contrary. 4: 
While not entering to the same extent as did Bel 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the concep- 

* Galled Oannes by Berosus in his account of this tradition 
COory, Ancient Fragment* (2nd ed.), p. 57). 

t *Code de Hammourabi,’ coL i. 45, etc. (ed. Scheil, Textes 
Blamites-SimUiques, ii. p. 

t See below, p. 550^, and Jastrow, Die Jteliginn Bahyloniene 
and Aetyrient, p. 208, note 1. 


tion of Anu as an outcome of the best speculatire 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of tiie Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sight of in an estimate of the best that this 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the three 
gods embraced in the doctrine of tlie triad has his 
peculiar origin, and retains his peculiar place out- 
side of the rank accorded to him in tlie triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed by the admission of Bel to the second 
place in the triad, while the transfer of Bel’s attri- 
Imtes to Marduk marks the concession made to 
the new order of things which eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ea, rising to a place of importance through the 
sacred associations connected with the old city of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
greater extent than is the case with Bel, and out- 
side of his rank as a third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appeMed to throughout Babylonia 
as the god of humanity par excellence^ whose chief 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving sufierin^ in general. 

2. Ishtar. — We have already had occasion to 
point out that with the gods of the triad their 
consorts are occasionally associated, and that, even 
when this is not the case, the consort of En-lil 
or Bel, under tlie form of Kin-kharsa^, appears 
occasionally as a fourth member ossociatea with 
Anu, Bel, Ea. The association of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the generiJ belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
priests, according to which every male deity wiw 
supposed to have a partner — who, however, is 
generally merel^’^ his pale reflexion. The case is 
ditterent, however, in the association of Nin- 
kharsag with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifj^ing ‘lady of the mountain,’ which 
belongs to the consort of En-lil, the chief god ot 
Nippur, and whose chief sanctuaiT was kiio\\’n 
as £-kurj ‘mountain-house,’ the fact that llii.s 
name is subseauently replaced by a more general 
one, Nin-makh, which lias the force of ‘great 
lady,’ and is generally added as a fourth memlier 
of the triad after Ea, is sufficient to show that 
we are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with some more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a factor in 
the workings and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be defined as the 
life-producing power manifested in the world, 
without whicli heaven, earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have been formulated as early 
at least as the third millennium, leads to the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
characteristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
of the gods, according to which, from a certain 
time onwards, only one goddess occupying an 
independent position is recognized. The general 
name by whi(m the goddess comes to be known is 
Ishtar. She is the great mother to whom vegeta- 
tion, as well as feitility in the animal world, is 
due, and she is naturally viewed also as the 
mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
designated as Nin-kharsag, may possibly point to 
the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
the Bel cult of Nippur was still in the ascendency, 
and when naturally the consort of this god — who 
was called Belit, ‘lady’ par excellence^ as En-lil 
was called Bel — had the distinction of representing 
the life-giving principle assigned to her. However 
thi.s may be, the choice of the later and spet'.ific 
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designation hhtar^ as the name of the great god- 
dess, is due to influences emanating again from 
the city of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
the latest days we find Nin-mahh used as one of 
the designations of the chief goiiiless.* 

That the name /sAfar— conveying in all proba- 
bility the force of ‘leading,' ‘overseeing,* from a 
stem (iidru — also originated in the city of Babylon, 
cannot be definitely stated, but seems likely. The 
phonetic writing appears for the first time in the 
inscri])tion8 of ^ammurabi,t and it would be 
natural for the priests of Babylon to use the name 
of a goddess who was worshipped in the capital 
by the side of Marduk as the designation of the 
general life-producing power. That, at all events, 
they were anxious to regard the associate of 
Marduk as identical with Ishtar, follows from the 
etymology they proposed for tlie name of this 
eonsort, whose real name Sarpanitunt (or SarpanU), 
i.e., probably, the ‘ shining one,’ they converted into 
ZerXdnUum, ‘the seetl-producing ’ goddess. 

Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have been, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may origin- 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
rdles and the names of the other goddesses who as 
consorts of gods in important religious centres had 
acquired a certain, though restricted, importance. 
Thus at Erech, in the extreme south, there flour- 
ished the cult of a goddess known as Kand, who 
appears to have been conceived as a deity of a 
violent character, punishing severely those who 
disobey her — a war-goddess rather than a mother 
of life, but who in later texts is identified with 
Ishtar. Again, at another ancient centre, Shir- 
imrla, we find the cult of a goddess Kind, wdio is 
repirded as the sister of the chief god of the place, 
Nin-girsu, and whose special function appears to 
have been the interpretation of dreams. She is 
<‘alle<l tlie great divining queen of tlie gods, and it 
is to her that Gudea, one of the most famous 
l ulei-s of the place {c. 3000 U.C. ), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream which disturbs him.t 
Ishtar absorbs the role of both Nand, and Niii^, 
mid hence, side by side wdth her character as the 
mother of all life, she is portrayed already in the 
inscriptions of ^ great war- 

goddess wdio stands by the king’s side in the midst 
t>f the fray, and to whose aid every victory is in a 
measure due. This phase of the character of the 
goddess is naturally emphasized even more promi- 
nently among a people like the Assyrians, w’hose 
thoughts and activities were so largely occupied 
with military pursuits, and among whom all gods 
take on a w'arlike and fierce character. While 
the conception of Islitar as the great mother of 
mankind is also found among the Assyrians, the 
kings of the north more frequently speak of her as 
the companion of the chief god Ashur, and a.s co- 
operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
armies to victory. She is pictured as armed w ith 
bow^ and arrow, and it is likewise she w ho, like 
Nind, furnishes oracles and appears in dreams to 
encourage her favourites — the kings — by reassuring 
messages. Again, a goddess Aminit, wdio, as the 
name mdicates, stwd in some relationship to Anu, 
the god of heaven, becomes a fonn of Ishtar ; and 
in the same way Ishtar absorbs the rdle of other 
of the chief goddesses of the religious and political 
centres of the ancient Babylonian cities, such as 
Bau, originally the consort of Nin-girsu, the chief 

* Tbe temple erected in Babylon in honour of this goddess 
has recentlj’ been excavated by the German expedition. See 
Mittheilungen der Deutachen Orient. GeaelUchaft, Nos. 4 and 5 ; 
and also DelitiKh, Im Lande des einatigen Paradieaea, pp. 
3S,:i9. 

t See King, Inserij^Uma qf Hammuraln, i., No. 34, 6. 9. 15. 
and 23, iah-tct-na-a-txm already used in the general sense of 
‘ goddesses.* 

t See TImreau-Dangin's article, ‘ Le Songe de Goudda’ (Comptea 
'wdua de rAeadhnie d^lnaeriptiona, 1901, pp. 112-128)l 


deity of Shirpurla, who at one time acquired an 
inde[)endent position of great prominence. 

The extent to w’hich this pi»jcess of concentra- 
tion w'as carried is illustrated by tlie common 
use of the term ishtar, particularly in religions 
texts, in the sense of ‘ goddess ’ ; and from it a 
plural ishtardte is formed, with the signification 
‘ goddesses.’ While, therefore, the other goddesses 
who are merely the consorts of male deities— their 
pale reflexions — continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many Ishtars, with 
this distinction, however, that the name Ishtar as 
that of a specific deity is confined to the associate 
of the chiei god — Marduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A certain vagueness in the use of the name 
Ishtar, to be observed especially in Assyrian his- 
t>ricai texts, followed from the attempt to con- 
centrate the attributes of all the important 
goddesses— important by virtue of the part once 
played by the centres in w'hich as consorts of male 
deities they w^ere w'orshipped — ^in a single person- 
age. Isht^ is not really the wife of Ashur, who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by himself 
without wife or ofl'spring ; but as the chief goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just as 
she does by the side of Marduk, and hence she is 
addressed occasionally in terms which might be 
taken as representing the relationship of a wife 
to her husband. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk’s absorption of the rule of the old Bel of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally becomes the Belit of 
Babylonia, though Belit was originally the consort 
of the Nippurian Bel ; and, in so far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
wdth Marduk in the relationship of consort to the 
cliief male deity. Yet the amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
continues to have as a sjHicial consort Sarpanit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit not shaiqjly, 
from Islitar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one great mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
occasioned no ditticulty to the Babylonian theo- 
logians, to whom Ishtar w as essentially the goddess 
of life and vegetation ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the role of the great 
war-goddess, who in company with Ashur led the 
armies of the kings to victory'. 

3. Bin. — Next to the triad and the great inother- 
goddess, the w'orship of the two great orbs of light 
—the moon and the sun — is a feature of the Baby*- 
lonian religion that clings to it from the earliest 
period of wdiicli we have any record, dow'n to the 
latest. It is impossible to say' definitely that the 
cult of the one is older than the other, but the 
greater prominence which, so far as the evidence 
goes, W'as enjoyed by the moon cult in the earliest 
forms of Semitic culture, justifies the preference 
given to it in the order of treatment. In a 
general w'ay it may be said that the moon cult 
is coexistent with the nomadic grade of culture, 
while sun worship conesponds more to the frame 
of mind and to the conditions prevailing among a 
people that has reached the agricultural stage. 
This genera] b.ation, though open to the objections 
that attach to all generalizations, is nevertheless 
of value, provided it be not pushed to the extreme 
of denying the possibility of sun w'orship in the 
pre-agricult ural period of the Semites. The move- 
ments of nomads in Arabia — the home par excels 
hnve of the Semites— taking place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally serv^ as 
an important ^ide. The more regular changes in 
the on> of ni^it and the briefer period in which 
tliese regular changes run their course, constituted 
further teatuies that helped to emphasize the im- 
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portance of the moon as a medium for the cnlcu- 
lation of time. However this may be, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babylonia were seiits of 
moon worsliip — Ur and (or Baran), — and 

the sanctuaries at both places retained their popu- 
larity until the days of the New Babylonian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipiied in 
these centres. 

The common name given to the moon-god is 
Sin. The meaning and etymology of this name 
are not yet clear; but there were numerous 
epithets by which he was known. Among these 
is one Nannar, which, signifying ‘the one who 
gives light* or ‘place of light,** appears to have 
been used at one time as a genuine name and not 
merely as an epithet. Possibly Nannar is even 
an older name than Sin, which appears to have 
originated at Besides the two places 

named, there were, no doubt, other places in Baby- 
lonia 'where the moon cult flourished, and it was 
merely the religious prominence of Ur and 
that lent to their association with the moon-god 
a special signiflcance. The moon -god is oral- 
narUy designated ideographically En-zu, M’hich 
describes him as the ‘lord of wisdom,* and this 
attribute is perhaps the most important of the con- 
ceptions connected with him. This designation 
appears in one of the earliest inscriptions known 
to us. Lugalzaggisi t enumerates £n-zu among 
the gods sending as his protectors, and from the 
sequence it is evident that this ruler has in mind 
the moon -god of the city of Ur. The cultivation 
of the science of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize tne association of 
'wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens; and, since the motive predomi- 
nating in the development of this science was 
the belief in the influence of the position and 
movements of the stars upon the fate of the indi- 
vidual, the wisdom of Sin was to a large extent 
coextensive wdth the giving of oracles and the 
interpretation of omens. Hence the prominence 
accorded to Sin in the omen literature. It is he 
'who sends dreams. He is addressed as the lord of 


decisions, the god who gives counsel ; and if in 
later times it is Shamash — the sun god — rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, this 
is due to the greater prominence which Shamash 
acquired in the agricultural stage of culture, and 
which led to the relegating of Sin to a second- 
ary position. Sin’s traits as the illuminator like- 
wise continue to be dwelt upon both in historical 
texts and in the hymns composed in his honour ; 
and, with the tendency to lay stress on the ethical 
phase of the natures of the gods, the light diffused 
oy Sin becomes a symbol of his function in reveal- 
ing to men the snares that are laid for them in 
the dark. As a protection against the workings 
of the mischievous spirits who ply their trade 
generally at night, the appeal is frequently made 
in the incantations to the moon-god ; but here, 
again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian religion that prevent the fullest de- 
l elopment of the traits of wisdom and of pro- 
tection ascribed to Sin. In the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so prominently associated 
'with another god — Ea, who through various causes 
becomes the god of humanity par excellence — as 
to set the moon cult almost aside, while the 


greater attachment felt towards the sun by an 
agricultural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the sun’s light, leads not 
only to Shamash becoming an orame god in the 
place of Sin, but exalts the sun-god to tlie position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice. 


* So Lehmann, Zeitteikriftfur Atsyriologiet xn. p. 406. 
t Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inucriptiong, i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 21-22. 


the god who far above any other reveals wrong- 
<toing and brings wickedness to light. Sin, in 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
touch, as it were, with his worshippers. The 
personal element is moved into the background. 
As he no longer entered into the daily life of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commercial, the later hymns to him do not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment which charac- 
terizes the addresses to such gods as Shamash, 
Ea, and Marduk. He retains his supreme position 
among the gods ; but, calm ami cold as his light, 
he is not the deity to whom the people turn in 
their distress, and it was due chiefly to the rever- 
ence in which such ancient centres as Ur and 
Barren were held by virtue of their great antiquity 
that he continued to be a meml>er of a second 
great triad, consisting of Sin, Ishtur, and the sun- 
god. 

4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergal. — We have indicated 
the main reason for the steadily growing |)opu- 
larity of the sun cult, which is a feature of the 
development both of the popular religion and of 
the system of theolo^ established by the influence 
of the priests. While the worship of the sun-god, 
as one of the great powders of nature, is no doubt 
much earlier among all nations than the period 
when the agricultural stage was reached, it is 
among agricultural communities that such a cult 
acquires a popularity corresponding to the imiKirt- 
ance of the sun in the life of the people. Hence 
the phenomenon, which at first sight may seem 
strange, that the majority of the local gods wor- 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship-~Sippar in northern Babylonia and Larsa 
in the southern portion — the patron deity of Sliir- 
purla (kno^vn as Ein-girm) is a solar deity ; a goil 
Nergal, worshipped in another important centre — 
Cuthah— is likewise a sun-god ; similarly, Za-jaal- 
mnl, who belongs to an important city — Ki.sh : 
W’hile Marduk, originally merely^ the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, witli the growing 
dignity of the city as the capital of the united 
Babylonian States, to become the oflicial head of 
the pantheon, is also distinctly a solar god. 

Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to cities and towns of minor importance 
that are distinctly solar in character. W itli that 
same tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs 'which led to the concentration of the god- 
desses of the more important centres in the por>on 
of a single goddess Isntar, so in the course of time 
these various local sun-gods came to be looked upon 
as so many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, though the tendency never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one. 
By the side of a god, symltolical of the sun in 
general, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
the oflicial Babylonian pantheon continues to 
recognize two other solar aeities— one whose name 
is provisionally read Ninib, and the other Nergal — 
exclusive of Marduk, who, although a sun-god, also 
acquires, as already intimated, a unique position. 
The real reason ior the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nergal is, no doubt, to l»e 
sought again in the political and religious signifi- 
cance of the centres in which they were worshipped. 
That centre was, in the case of Nergal, the city of 
Cuthah, which is first referred to in an inscription 
of king Dungi of Ur (c. 2800 B.C.). As for Ninib, 
indications ^int to liis identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief god of Shirpurla, the capital of one of the 
oldest Babylonian States ; though the origin of the 
writing Nin-ib and its precise relationship to the 
form Nin-girm are as yet unknown to us. In 
the systeniatize<i Babylonian theology, howevei, 
the distinction between Shamash, Ninib, and 
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Ner^ was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shamash was regarded as the sun-god par 
excellence and in general, Ninib was looked upon 
as the personification of the morning and spring 
sun, and Nergol as the sun of noon and of the 
summer season.* This difierentiation was sug- 
gested ly the two aspects which the sun as a great 

S jwer of nature presents in a climate like that of 
aby Ionia. It is, on the one hand, a beneficent 
power which, in the spring, drives away the rain 
and storms, and restores the life and vegetation of 
nature ; and, on the other hand, it is a destructive 
power which, during the hot season, by its too 
fierce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
suffering, and even causes ruin to the crops. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
personification of the sun in general, the name 
Shanmsli, having perhaps the mrce of ‘servitor,* 
appears to go back to the very early period when 
the moon cult still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of the sun. And if it borne in mind that, both in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, t the moon-god is, almost without 
exception, accorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the conclu- 
sion appears to be warranted that the ‘ service * 
implied in the name had reference originally to 
the suliservient relationship in which Shamash 
stood to Sin. We have, however, also had occasion 
to note the causes that led to the later predomi- 
nance of the sun cult over that of the moon, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this ))hase is to be seen in the absorp- 
tion on the part of Shamasli of attributes that once I 
belonged to Sin. 

The chief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cult were, as already indicated, Sippor and Larsa, 
both of tlicm cities w^hose foundation reaches back 
to a liigh anticpiity. Of the two, Larsa appears to 
have been politically the more important, whereas 
Sippar acquired greater religious sanctity, from 
w’fiick we may perhaps conclude that it was the 
older of the two. That there is some historical 
couneiion between the two places, is indicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chief 
temple in both Sippar and Larsa, viz. E-harra (or 
E-hahhara), signifying ‘resplendent house.’ In 
the further development of the conceptions con- 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduction of ethical ideas. Represented ideo- 
graphically as ‘ the god of day,’ he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol ot light and as the 
beneficent power that drives away the winter 
storms and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
as the god who, amonjj mankind, as in nature, 
brings about order and stability. As his light 
illumines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who can drive evil, which was pictured as ‘ dark- 
ness,’ out of the body of man. Shamash is there- 
fore frequently appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who can provide healing, who can se- 
cure release from sufferings by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits. The symbolic^ rites pre- 
scribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the pronouncing of certtiin formulie are 
generally to be performed at daybreak, >vhen the 
rule of Shamash Degins. But not only evil in the 
form of disease or bewitchment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is he likewise who brings hidden 
crimes to light, and it is he who punishes the evil- 

t 

* See Jensen {Kosmologie, p. 4r>7f.), to whom the indication 
of this distinction is due, and whose views are more plausible 
than the opinion of Winckler (Gesehichte JmteU^ iL p. 70), who 
is inclined to look upon Ninib as the ^mibol of the summer 
season. 

f An exception appears in the inscription of Lugalna^isi 
(llilprecht, Old Bob. Inscr. i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 20) ; but see the 
note on p. 67 of the present writer's RdigUm Bdbyloniena und 
AMyriem, 


doer. His light thus becomes a symbol also of 
justice, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which he is addressed both in hymns and in histori- 
cal texts is that of ‘judge of heaven and earth.’ 
He is pictured as sitting on a throne in a court of 
justice, receiving the petitions of those who have 
been injured, and rendering a just verdict. It is 
significant that Hammurabi (c. 2250 B.C.) places at 
the head of his famous Code of laws * a picture of 
iShamash, and in the body of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 
Hammurabi with the project of gathering together 
tlie law's of the country for the purpose of ensuring 
justice and security to all tiie inhabitants of the 
land. Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pride in designating him- 
self the ‘ king of righteousness,’ which is precisely 
the in which Shamash himself appears in the 
religious literature. 

By the side of Shamash we not only find his 
consort A frequently referred to, but a group of 
minor deities (or spints), who form, as it w'ere, the 
court of the god. A god Bunene is pictured as his 
chariot driver, and Kettu (‘Right’) and Mesharu 
(‘Justice’) as his children who are in his service. 
It is likely that Bunene w'as originally the name of 
the sun-god in some locality, w'ho was oveibhadowed 
by the great Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
place as an attendant ; w'hile Kettu and Mesharu 
are clearly designations of the sun-god as the lord 
of justice, that have been personified as independent 
beings. « 

Emih. — As the sun-god associated more speci- 
fically witii the spring and morning, it is natural 
to find Ninib regarded as essentially an agricul- 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and who 
is appealed to, not merely to ensure fertility, but 
to protect the boundaries of the fields against un- 
law'ful invasion or wilful interference.^ A feature 
of Ninib 'which stands in close connexion with his 
position as an agricultural deity, is his absorp- 
tion of the rOle of numerous other gods, who, 
originally local patrons of the fields, are viewed 
as merely so many manifestations of Ninib. Thus 
we find Sin-gish-ziday Nin-shnkhy Za-mal-mnU 
Dun-pa-udduy ZizanUy Shedtiy all once worshipped 
as independent gods, assimilated to Ninib in accord- 
ance w’lth the same tendency that led to a concen- 
tration of all the independent goddesses in tlie 
great Ishtar, and w'hich led to making Shamash 
of Larsa and Sippar the representative of the sun- 
god in general, thus gradually obscuring the numer- 
ous local sun cults that must once have flourished. 
There is, however, another side to Ninib, due to 
his having been the chief deity in an important 
political centre — probably Shirpurla. As the 
patron of rulers whose position was due to their 
force of arms, Ninib (or Nin-girsu t) was naturally 
also a god of war, w ho appeared in the midst of the 
fray as a w’arrior fully armed. In hymns com- 
posed in his honour, Sinib is very frequently ad- 
dressed as the god of battle, w’hose strength is 
irresistible, and wiio leads the armies of the king 
to victory. 

This violent character of the god also leads to 
his being invoked by the Assyrian rulers as the 
one who, w'ith Nergal, presides over the sports — 
hunting of lions, bulls, and stags — to whicli the 
Assju-ians were devoted. Indeed, some of the 
Assyrian kings, notably Ashuriia§irpal (B.c. 885- 
860),J are so devoted to Ninib that he becomes the 
god of war par excellcnccy and they fairly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling him as the strong 

* English translation by Johns under the title, The Oldest 
Code 0 / Laics in the World (Edinburgh, 1903). 

t See al)Ove, p. 642^. 

X See Kawlinson, i. 17, col. L 1-17 ; Ninib as god of hunting 
with Nergal, Rawlinson, i. 28, col L 1. 
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and powerful liero who overthrows aU opponents, 
whose victory is assured, who holds the sceptre 
in his hands ; the lord of lords, who drives along 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in such a description, of the solar deity, though 
phrases are intentpersed here and there wliich 
show the solar origin of the god in question. It is 
natural that among the warlike Assjjrians, where 
all the gods assume a fierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity should have been particularly 
emphasized ; whereas, anion^ the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricmtural god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest periou.* 

The consort of Ninib is Gula, also designated 
as Nin-karrak^ w’ho, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, e^ecially in the invocation of 
the gods at the close of the boimdary inscriptions, 
appears in the magic testa chiefly as the 'great 
physician * who provides healing for the sick. 

IfergcU . — As the symbol of the great power of 
nature in its destructive phase, Nergal is consist- 
ently regarded as a violent deity, who alternately 
appears as a war-god and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out death and snflering on 
every side. Dissociated from his originally local 
limitatio4& as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs the 
rdle of other gods, who, likewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were viewed as hostile to man. 
Such a figure was Ira (or Gira);^ another W'as 
Ishum, more specifically a god of fire ; a third was 
Namtai'f the plague-god par excellence ; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Kergal, 
the latter is regarded as his servitor, in which 
rOle Ira, also, appears at times. 

We have seen that Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war ; but the most im- 
portant function assigned to Nergal in the sys- 
tematized pantheon is as the chief of the gods who 
preside over the world of the dead. The Baby- 
lonian priests, in further development of the current 
popular views in regard to the condition of the 
dead in the nether world (upon which we shall 
dwell in a subsequent section), set up two pan- 
theons— one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time the differentiation between 
the two became so marked that it was commonly 
held that the gods, whom we have hitherto ^en 
considering, exercised control over the living only, 
who upon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods an;! demons, how'- 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was necessary to secure protection from 
the spirits that infested the ^aves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the subter- 
ranean cave in which they were popularly sup]:>osed 
to be housed. Such protection could be gained 
only by an appeal to deities more powerful than 
the demons ; but the gods so addressed were quite 
diflerent from those who protected the living. 
Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence — a 
j>rototype of the angel of death — was appropriately 
selected as the chief of this nether world pantheon. 
At his side was a consort, Eresh-kigal or Allatu, 
She is a kind of counter^rt to Ishtar, and, origin- 
ally ruling independently in the lower world, is 
represent^ as accepting Nergal as her mate. 

Grouped around Nergal and Eresh-kigal are a 
series of gods forming the court of the Divine 
pair, who. Desides doing their bidding, determine 
with them the condition of the de^. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, we encounter a consort, Laz, given to 

* A temple to Ninib, dating from the days of the New 
liabylonian period, has been unearthed by the German expedi- 
tion at Babylon {MiitheU. d. Deulaehen Orient. Gee., No. 10). 

t The former reading, Dibbarra, is to l)e abandoned. Although 
the correct reading is still uncertain, the probabilities are in 
favour of fra, which is adopted by lUmmem, KeUinechriften 
tt. d. AUe Testament, p, 687. 


Nergal in his position as a member of the pan- 
theon of the living; and just as Nergal belongs 
to both pantheons, so there are other deities, like 
Nin^gish-zida, wliom we encounter in the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. Re- 
membering that this latter pantheon represents 
largely a doctrine of the schools, we need not be 
surprised to find gods who belong to both pan- 
theons ; and, thou^i there is no direct evidence for 
the fact, it seems likely that, os among the Greeks, 
most of the gods of the lower world were regarded 
os having their sojourn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In short, the popular element in 
this doctrine of a lower world pantheon is repre- 
sented by the nature mytli, which symbolizes the 
change of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
certain gods — more particularly gods of vegetation 
and of life in general— to the nether world during 
the season of rain and storms, when Nature herseli 
seems to have succumbed to the powerful Nergal 
and his consort. 

5. Adad.— Shamash, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and in 
its twofold aspects as a beneficial and a harmful 
power. But, besides the destruction brought about 
by the tierce rays of the summer sun, Bab^donia 
and Assyria suflered from the even greater havoc 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de- 
structive w inds, during the wintry season, which 
lasted for almost six months. The god who, in the 
systematized pantheon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Ramman^ i,e. *the thunderer.* He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atmo- 
sphere immediately above it, has also the traits of 
a storm-god. 

Besides Adad and Ramman, there are various 
other names by which the god is known (apart 
from nunierous epithets), such as Martu, Mer, and 
Bur, which may be taken as indications that he 
likewise, just as Ishtar, Ninib, and Shamash, has 
absorbed the roles of other local deities who per- 
sonified the wind and storm. On seals ana in 
sculptured scenes he is depicted as armed with 
the thunderbolt and lightning; and, since many 
of the myths of Babylonia deal with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad is rarely absent 
in them, being generally, indeed, assigned a promi- 
nent rble. But even tne destructive winter rains 
and storms have their favourable aspects, since 
they are essential to the fructification of the 
earth ; hence Adad is viewed also as a god who 
brings blessings to the fields. It w^as essential, 
therefore, to propitiate him in order to secure 
oneself against liis too gi'eat violence, which would 
result in havoc instead of blessing. His curse 
was particularly powerful ; and, accordingly, at the 
close of their inscriptions, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian rulers alike are found invoking Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon their enemies by a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing fortli 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
up. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desires to 
punisli ! The ethical element is also introduced 
into the conceptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one who has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, so fre(|uently in hymns and in 
oracles as * the lords of justice,’ the ]3ivine judges, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa- 
tion in terms, of a doctrine forming part of the 
Babylonian theology, according to which the 
speciiically beneficial and specifically violent mani- 
festations of nature were combing to give ex- 
pression to the view^ that good and e»’il, blessings 
and curses, are dealt out on the basis of justice. 
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Tlie consort of Adad is ShcUa, who, however, is 
merely a pale reflexion of the male deity, and 
plays no mdependent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adad as are the consorts of some of the other 
gods. 

6. Mardok.— The political snpremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon c. 2250 B.C., and maintained 
with some interruptions, notably daring the Kas- 
site rule (e. 1730 to 1150 B.C.), when the attempt 
was made to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon, brought about such important 
( hanges in the old Babylonian pantheon tnat one 
is tempted to divide the Babylonian religion into 
two periods— the one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this supremacy had been 
secured. With BaWlon as the capital of the 
united States of the Euphrates Valley, the advance 
of the local deity, Marduk, to a position at the 
head of the pantneon naturally followed. Origm- 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more specifl* 
cally, like Ninib, the sun of the spring solstice, 
which triumphs over the storms of the winter 
season, Marduk becomes ' the lord ’ par excellence ; 
and this supreme position is emphasized by his 
actually assuming the dignity and name of Re/ — 
hitherto the designation of the chief deity of 
Nippur. Such a change involved a generid shift- 
ing in the relationship of the gods pf the old 
Babylonian pantheon to one another, with the 
result that under the influence of the priests of 
Babylon an entirely new theological system was 
evolved. Ancient myths were transformed so as 
to accord to Marduk the place due to him. Im- 
portant acts, such as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind — 
hitherto ascribed to Bel of Nippur, to Ea of Eridu, 
or to a goddess Aruru — ^were transferred to Mar- 
duk. The incantation rituals were to a large ex- 
tent altered with a view to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ultimate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
represented as forming a court around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying him 
homage. The hymns composed in his lionour and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 
sentiments that might be regarded as an index of 
a decided advance towards a monotheistic concep- 
tion of the Universe, and unquestionablj’^ the steady 
growth of the Marduk cult had its outcome in 
giving to the Babylonian religion a far more 
spiritual character than it had hitherto a^uired. 
While the cults of En-lil at Nippur, of Sin at Ur 
and Rarran, of Shamash at Sippar and Lmsa, and 
of Ea at Eridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centres of 
the first rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as E-sagila, i,e, Hhe lofty house,’ became 
the central sanctuary of the land, and around 
the sacred area in which it stood chapels and 
sanctuaries were erected, as formerly at Nippur, 
to all the chief gods, who could thus be worshipped 
in one place. True, certain concessions were made 
to the traditions of the past, such as making Ea 
the father of Marduk; but the dependence of 
Marduk upon Ea involved in such a relationship 
was cancelled by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of his 
son. 

The Babylonian creation story in the final form 
in which it has come down to us may be taken as 
the typical illustration of the transformation of 
doctrines brought about through Marduk’s advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several old nature 
myths have been combined in this story to form a 
great ‘Marduk* epic — a grand paean sung in his 
lionour. The overthrow of Tiainat, the monster 
symbolical of the chaos that roles during the 
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rainy season, was probably accomplished by 
Marduk, as the 8uii-gi>d who drives away the 
storms. But there are evidences in the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful being, Apsu 
(‘ the deep ’), who has been conquered by ; and 
it was the latter, no doubt, to whom, in one form 
of the story, the creation of mankind was ascribed 
So in other versions, originating in different centres, 
we find other gods invested with this distinction. 
But all rivals fall into the background by the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed ; and 
the gods themselves bestow fifty glorious names 
upon him — and thus transfer th& own attributes 
and powers to the chief god of the city of Baby- 
lon.* They resign, as it were, in his favour. 
Hence the interesung phenomenon that the origin- 
ally solar character of the deity crops out only in 
the ideographic method of writing his name as 
‘ child of the day,’ t and in incidental references ; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is his headship of the pwtheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attributes and powers diSai- 
but^ among the gods. 

His consort is generally Sarpanit — a name sig- 
nifying originally the ‘ shining one,’ but inter- 
preted as though compounded of eSr ‘seed’ and 
hdnitu ‘producing,’ so as to admit of identify- 
ing her with the mother-goddess Ishtar. This is 
actuaDy done in hymns,:t though the process is 
not, as a rule, completely carried out. Sarpanit 
appears merely as an associate of the powerful 
Marduk, sharing in his glory without materially 
contributing to it. 

7. Nebo.— Opposite Babylon lay a city, Borsippa, 
which there are good reasons for believing to have 
been older than Babylon itself. Such a supposi- 
tion best accounts for the fact that the god of the 
place, Nebo, holds a prominent position in the pan- 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
becomes, in course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expression in 
mal^g Nebo the son of Marduk; but, on the 
other hand, on the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year’s Day, Nebo takes a part ; and 
even Marduk pays homage to Nebo, his son, by 
accompanying the image of the latto part of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, after the 
formal visit of the son to his father. Moreover, 
there is one attribute assigned to Nebo which 
signals him out even from Marduk. He is the 
representative of wisdom ; and to him the art of 
writing is ascribed even by the priests of Babylon, 
who in their astronomical reports do not hesitate 
to mention Nebo before Marduk — a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars. In this 
respect he bears an affinity to Ea ; and, like the 
latter, he appears to have oeen originally a water 
deity— perhaps the god who had his seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ea was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion between the 
Ea and Nebo cults, though its precise nature is 
stBl unknown to us. Nebo appears under the 
form Dumu-zi-zttab, which designates him as a 
son of the ‘deep,’ here used lor Ea. Berosus 
is in accord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literature in representing Ea— whose 
name appears in Syncellus’ extract from Berosus 
as Oannes% — as the god who instructs mankind 
in various arts, including writing. Ea retains 
to the latest period the general attribute of 
wisdom, besides being regarded as the general 
protector of mankind; but the specific trait of 

* See King, Seven Taibleti qf Orvafion, L pp, 94-llL 

t Delitzscm, Beitr&ge tur Assyr. ii 623. 

t e.g. Craig, Aesyrian and Babylonian Beligioue Teate, L, 
No. 1, lines 12-2.5. 

f Coxy’s Ancient FragmenU, p. 67. 
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being the god of writing is transferred to Nebo, 
though this is done to a much more decided extent 
by the Assyrian scribes than by the Babylonians. 
One is inclined to coniectare that the northward 
course of onltnre, which led to the founding of tlie 
city Borsippa and to the establishment of an im- 
I>ortant school there, with a more special cultiva- 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in- 
vesting of Nebo with Ea’s attributes ; and, as the 
intellectual centre shifted from Eridu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the rdle formerly 
assimed to £a, without, however, overshadowing 
the latter. The priests of Babylon seek to etlect 
a compromise between the pre^nt and the past, 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son oi Marduk, so that the 
ultimate source of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Iridu, even though his activity is 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 
Nebo. It is a feature of an established priesthood 
that it never breaks entirely with the past, and in 
the sy^matized Babylonian p^theon the honour 
of Ea is protected l^ makiim nim a member of the 
great triad, whereas the reafhead of the pantheon 
IS Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with canymg out his dictates. 
In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
past was less keenly felt, this process is still further 
developed, and the Nel^ cult is laid hold of as 
an oflset to the predominance of Marduk, who 
was felt to be a rivid to the patron god of Assyria 
— Abhur, naturally placed at the h^ of the pan- 
tlieon by the Assyrian priests. Hence some of 
the AsEfyrian rulers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They erected sanctuaries to this god in their 
capital, cmd proclaimed their confidence in him. 
Aisurbanipal, in coUectmg the literature produced 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this policy 
to Nebo and his consort Tashmit (or Tashmitum), 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the copies, * opened his ears ’ and in- 
structed him to ms^e the wisdom of ancient times 
f'.ccessible to his subjects. As originally a water 
god, Nebo is also an agricultural deity, who opens 
the subterranean sources and irrigates the fields. 
In religious as well as in historical texts he is 
invoked as the one who causes the com to grow. 
His consort, generally teimed Tashmit, but also 
known as Nand, plays an independent part. The 
name Nanft, properly belonging to the chief god- 
dess of Erech, mdicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar — at least in 
the later periods — while Tashmit is a purely arti- 
ficial creation. The name signifies * revelation ’ ; 
and Tashmit appears to have been originally 
merely a designation of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as Uu tashmiti, t.«. * god of revela- 
tion.* Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must have a female con- 
sort, Tashmit became the associate of the god of 
Borsmpa. 

8. OiFm-NuBlni. — ^Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia u represented by the conception of a 
deity symbolizing the element of fire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this fire-god commonly bears 
the name of Gimi * (formerly read Gibil), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as Nusku.j' 
Though decidedly to be classed among the great 
gods of the pantheon, Girm plays a rdle in the 
mcantation texts rather than in the historical 
mscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. He is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled as a 
means of driving away the demons and evil spirits ; 

^ See Zimmern, Kettinsehriften ti. das Alte Testament, p. 417. 

t With various by-fonns like Nash-ukh, Nashku, etc. See 
/ohns, An Assyrian Doomsday Book, pp. lZ-14. 


and this is due to the prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. Images of the demons— in wood, wax, 
and other materials — were made, and burned to the 
accompaniment of incantations ; and, as the images 
-were consumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed. Night being a favour- 
ite time for the exorcizing rites, Nusku was 
brought into association with the moon - god ; 
although the fire symbolized by Nusku is, with- 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other hand, the possibility of differentiating Nusku 
from Girru is furnished hy the relationship whi ‘h 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. Like NeU , 
Nusku is called * the bearer of tlie brilliant sceptre ’ 
and the ‘wise god*; and, wlien ideographically 
written, the god is designated as ‘ the one wielding 
the sceptre and the stylus.* Girru, on the other 
hand, is brought into connexion with Anu, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the deep, — 
with Anu by virtue of the belief 'svhich identified 
fire with the heat of the sun, with Ea because of 
the part that fire plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the or^ of which 
Ea is the patron. While, therefore, in both in- 
stances the tire which they symbolize is associated 
with wisdom, in the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
specialized, as it w'ere, while Girru is accorded 
more general and less definite traits. The ethical 
phases are also somew^hat more emphasized in the 
case of Girru, though, as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forces that are 
hostile to wrong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may stUl in a measure follow the process 
which led to the amalgamation of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independent of one 
another, and belonged probably to two different 
localities, in the religious literature this process 
of amalgamation is complete. Nusku is vie>ved as 
the messenger of Marduk, who carries the words 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while Girru acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
and Ea. 

8. Ashur. — The dependency of Assyria upon 
Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
reli^ous doctrines and rites. The contributions 
of tlie Assyrian literati to the religious literature 
preserved in the brick library of Assurbanipal were 
limited in number and of a minor character. They 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian models 
to conditions prevailing in Assyria, rather than 
original contributions ; and, similarly, in the rites 
ob^rved in the temples of Assyria we have Baby- 
lonian rituals modified so far as was needed, and 
still farther elaborated. It is natural, therefore, 
to find the Assyrian pantheon practically identical 
in character with the one produced in the south. 
To be sure, local cults continued to exist in large 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria ; but the 
movement which, as a result of various factors, 
led to the singling out among the large numbei 
of local cults of the group of deities set forth 
above, who formed w'hat may be called the active 
pantheon of Babylonia, was extended to Assyria. 
There we meet with the doctrine of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powders 
controlling the Universe, as well as with the 
singling out of the forces of nature such as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, Adad, Nusku, who, to- 
gether Avith Ishtar, toe symbol of fertility and 
vegetation, constitute the great gods invoked by 
the Assyrian kings in their official inscriptions. 
That less attention was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising ; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, to Assyrian rulers Marduk was also toe 
I>atron deity of the city of Babylon, which was 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
of Assyrian rule. It was chiefly when the .Assyrian 
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kin^s wisliecl to emphasize their control over the 
ahiiirs of Babvlonia that they invoked the name of 
Marduk ; and even in such a case they preferred 
the name of En-lil or Bel, which, though adopted 
as the designation of Marduk, disguised the close 
association of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
called Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Nebo, and indeed there are 
indications that the Assynan rulers at various 
periods endeavoured to play olf Nebo against 
Marduk. It can hardly he accidental that one 
ruler Adad-nirari ni. ^12-783 B.C.) should go so 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only god whom 
mankind should trust ; and one feels likewise 
that when Assorbanipal attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 
the rival Marduk in thus implying that the 
wisdom of Babylonia is the worlc of the god of 
Borsippa and not of the god of Babylon. 

Instead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re- 
cognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient city on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-usar, and later on as Ashur ; and 
the circumstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a city (pre- 
cisely as in the south the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the extension of the city of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the god 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the south to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one figure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
rej)resents an original contribution, and who 
embodies, as it were, the genius of Assyria. That 
the Assyrians, in thus raising the goa of A-iisar 
to a position at the head of tiie pantheon, had in 
mind the creation of a rival to Marduk, is shown 
not only in their avoidance of the latto, as just 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name Ashur, 
a modification of A shir* which with the force of 
* overseer ’ or ‘ protector ’ is one of the titles given 
to Marduk. t The assonance between A-usar, the 
name of the oldest capital of Assyria, and Ashur, 
helped to bring about the introauction of Ashur 
as the name of the patron deity of the place, and 
from the god tlie name was extended to the city 
and to the country; so that A-usar disappears 
almost completely, and we find in Assyrian 
iiisciiptions Ashur applied to the god, to the 
city, and to the country or district of Assyria 
alike and 'without distinction. The god Ashur 
becomes so thoroughly identified with the country 
of Assyria that the change of the capital from 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Nineveh, in no way 
affects the position of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power ^d spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The local deity oi A-usar appears to 
have been originally regarded as a sun-god ; but 
this phase is entirely obscured by the 'warlike 
traits given to Ashur in consequence of the prowess 
displayed by the Assyrian armies. War was the 
natural element of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast to their more peace- 
fully inclined cousins in the south ; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods of the Assyrian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect, becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by the 
nae of the great and chief god of war. It is Ashur 

*In one of the oldest of Assyrian inscriptions — that of 
Irishum (e. 1780 B.C.)— the god of A-usar is called Athir, See 
Meissner, Assyriolo^che Studien, Lp. 17. 

t e.p. Bawlinson, iv.3 67, obv. 82 ; DeUtzsch, Wetttehdgfungs- 
epos, p. 155 ; K 2107, obv. 2. For the full proof of the views 
here advened, see an article by the present writer, *The god 
Ashur,' in the 24th voL of the Journal nj tha Am&rican 
Qrimtal Soeiety, pp. 282-811. 


who, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards and attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to victory. Instead of erecting statues to him, 
the Assyrians represented him by a standard sur- 
rounded by a winged disc, to which a picture of a 
warrior in the act of discharging an arrow was 
attached. This standard was carried into the 
camp, and the god w^ literally present in the 
thick of battle, guiding and encouraging his 
favourites — the kings and their generals. To 
Ashur, accordingly, all victories were ascribed ; 
and so secure was nis position that it was possible 
for Assyrian kings to recognize by the side of 
Ashur a ^cial patron god--one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Shamash — on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
'without arousing the suspicion of dimoyalty to 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon. 

There 'was another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most characteristic figure in the Assyrian 
religion. He was not brought into direct associa- 
tion with any other god. Marduk, despite his 
position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 
had to yield to certain prerogatives possessed by 
Ea, as whose son therefore he was depicted. In 
turn he became the father of Nebo. Ashur, on 
the other hand, is childless, and acknowledges no 
other god as his father. What is even more note- 
wortli3% although Ishtar is frec^uently named by 
the side of Ashur she is not his wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female reflexion or consort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the case of all other 
deities. He rules 'without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of his being the only god recognized 
by the Assyrians as exerting a real influence over 
Ills subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
of the national deity of the Hebrews, Jahweh, 
who without consort or oflspring brooks no other 
god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
spiritualizing process, which accompanies the de- 
velopment of every religion, leads to the estab- 
lishment of the aoctrine of a triad of gods 
standing far above the gods of the active pan- 
theon, so in Assyria this process has its outcome 
in the conception of a single deity who presides 
over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
of the empire established by the Assyrian kings, 
and w'ho seems to suflice for all the needs of his 
subjects. This unique position of Ashur was first 
recognized by Sayce,* who goes so far as to express 
the opinion that, under other circumstances, there 
might have developed as spiritualistic a faith as 
marked the groAvtn in Israel of Jahweh from a 
national to a universal deity. How ever this may 
be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the hymns com- 
posed in his honour, represents the closest approach 
to a monotheistic conception of the Universe, de- 
sjiite certain well-marked limitations, to be found 
in the religion of ancient Mesopotamia. 

(B) Minor deities. — Besides the chief deities 
I to wliom in a general sketch we must largely con- 
fine ourselves, the historical texts, the religious 
literature, and proper names, reveal the existence 
of a large number of gods that may in a general 
way be included under the terra ‘minor.* To a 
large extent, the cult of these deities is of a purely 
local character ; and it is natural to find the names 
of these numerous local gods surviving in the 
I thousands of proper names that we encounter in 
; the legal and commercial documents from the age 
of Sargon i. to the end of the New Babylonian 
empire. In the historical texts, on the other 

* Hibbert Lectures on The Religion qf ths RabyUmiant and 
Assyrians^ P- 1^9 ; also Gifford Lectures on Tha ReUgiam ^ 
Eflj/pt and Babylonia, p. 340. 
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hand, gods of merel^r local significnnee are intro- 
duced only in special instances, and generally when 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 
invoking as large a number of gods as possible, 
who are represented as combining to shower their 
favours on their royal minions. Similarlv, in the 
religious literature, and more particularly in in- 
cantations, the natural desire to secure the assist- 
ance of as deities as possible in the struggle 

against evil demons and the mischief wrought by 
sorcerers would lead to the introduction of many 
other gods besides those reco^ized in the olliciu 
pantheon as belon^g to the iirst rank. We have 
already had occaaon to refer to some of these 
minor gods and goddesses, whose rdles were gradu- 
ally absorbed by some important god to whom 
they bore a resemblance. Thus we have seen that 
solar cults centring around Nin - msh - zida, Nin- 
girsu, Nin-shakh, &-mal-mal, and others, are all 
represented in the official pantheon by Ninib. 
This, however, does not prevent the survival of 
these solar deities to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Agam, as w'e have seen, 
Nanft the goddess of Erech, Nin& associated 
with a quarter of Shirpurla known as Ninft, and 
Anunit connected witn Agade, became in the 
course of time merely names of the ^r^t Ishtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious litera- 
ture in myths and legends, as well as in incanta- 
tions. 

Among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lngal-banda, signifying ‘mighty king,’ and his I 
consort Nin-snn, ‘ the destinictive lady, who were | 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may lie identical 
with Nan& ; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent type, and is absorbed by Nergal. — A dis- 
tinctively local goddess is Nin-mar, tlie ‘lady of 
I Mar,’ whose seat of worship lay in or near the 
Persian Gulf ; and the name or her temple, Ish- 
gutur, i.e. ‘the court for all peoples,* testifies to 
! the prominence given to her at one time by her 
worshippers. — A goddess of the agricultural type 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby- 
lonian rulers, and her name survives to the 
days of Assurbanipal as a synonym of fertility. — 
Again, we encounter in the inscriptions of rufers, 
so far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side (c. 3000 B.G.) and Sennacherib on the other 
(B.C. 705-681), a god Ka-di (probably an ideo- 
graphic desi^ation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-Uu, a towm situated near the 
Elamitic frontier. 

The consort of Nin-girsu, known as Ban, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby- 
lonian pantheon. She would have been included m 
the official pantheon as one of the great deities, 
but for the absorption of the rOle of ^in-girsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Bau. As Nin-girsu is more particularly connected 
wdth Girsu, one of the queers of Shirpurla, so 
Bau belongs to another quarter of the towm (or 
district) known as Uru~aasagga, ‘ the glorious city,’ 
where her temple stood. As the ‘ mother of Shir- 
purla’ and ‘the chief daughter of Anu,’ she is 
pictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects, 
it is she who grants success to the labours of the 
tillers of the soiL The rulers of Shirpurla ascribe 
to Bau the power and glory that they command ; 
and one of the oldest of the Babylonian festivals, 
Zag-muk, celebrated as the New Year’s Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Bau already absorbs the rdle of another goddess 
Ga-tum-dug, from whom, however, she is stUl dis- 
tinguished m the inscriptions of Gudea. 

A god of the solar type, Dnmn-zi, ‘ child of life,* 
appears in various of the inscriptions of the Old 
Babylonian period ; and, besides continuing to play 


.*111 imi>ortant rdle in the eschatology of the Baby 
loiimns, survives in the name of the fourth Baby 
Ionian month.* 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Baby- 
lonian inscriptions and in the religious literature 
the names of the deities are 'written ideographical ly, 
we cannot be certain in all cases w'hether an ideo- 
graphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered ; 
but tne enumeration of lists of gods frequently 
attached by the rulers either at the beginning o^ 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables ns to gatliei 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
various periods of Babylonian history; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction wdiich 
we /lave emphasized between the period before 
^ammurabi and the period subsequent to this 
ruler, wben, as we have seen, a shifting of the 
p^theon took place, and a new direction was 

f iven to the development of a theological system 
y the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
god of the capital of the Babylonian empire. Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Lugalzaggisi, 
whose date may be as early as 3500 B.C., though 
according to other scholars we are not justified in 
going much beyond 3200 B.C., and 1>y Gudea (e. 
3000 B.C.). Lugalzaggisi t invokes the following 
ten deities : En-lil (Bel), Ann, Nidaba, Ea, Sham- 
ash, Sin, Innanna (or Ishtar), Nin-kharsag (or 
Belit), Bhid, and Nin - agid - khadu. We have 
had occasion to refer to all of these except the tw'o 
last named, who are both goddesses, and of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Erech, and are prob- 
ably purely local deities. Gudea’s largest ii»t$ 
embraces eighteen deities : Anu, En - lil, Nin- 
kharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Nina, Nin-dara, Ga- 
tum-dug, Bau, Innanna (or Ishtar), Shamatth, 
Ishum, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Nin-mar, Dumu-sl- 
zuab, and Nin - gish - zida. Of those not as y<}t 
referred to, namely Nin-dara, Ishum, Gal-alim, 
Dun-shagga, and Dumu-zi-zuab, it is sufficient to 
remark tliat they are all deities of a purely local 
character. The first named is a solar deity, wbose 
rdle appears to have been absorbed by Nm-girsu. 
The same appears to have been the case with Gal- 
alim and Dun-shagga. Ishum is merely another 
designation of the tire-god Girni, w’liile Dumu-zi- 
zuab, i.e. ‘child of life of the deep,’ is a w’ater deity, 
associated with Borsippa, and apparently merely 
an older designation of the god Nebo, though in 
later times identified w'ith Marduk. 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinct 
deities in the historical and votive inscriptions of 
the inilers before !^ammurabi ; but that this number 
is far from exhausting the minor deities worshipped 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
greater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fifty gods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions, that of Manish- 
tusu,§ whose date is certainly before 3000 B.C., and 
perhaps as early as 3500 B.C.|| Some of the gods 
thus utilized in the formation of proper names are of 
foreign origin — Elamitic and Ka^tic ; but abstract- 
ing these, we still obtain quite an addition to those 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this period. 
The number is still further mcreased by a study 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docu- 
ments of the Sammurabi period, which furnishes 

* i.e. Tammuz, sooocdiDg to the Hebrew form of the name of 

the month. 

t Uilprecht, Old Babylonian IntoriptUmB, L S; No. 87, ooL 
i. i— 35. 

t Inscription B, ooL viiL and iz. (de Saneo, Dieowvertee an 

Chaldde^ pis. 

6 Published by Schell in Textei ElanUtsa-Simtttquet, L pp 
6-39. 

I Scbeil places this ruler at 4500 whJoh ii, howevw, toe 
early a date. See above, p. 6S7I». 
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more than seventj distinct deities ; * and, when we 
turn to incantation texts and add the gods who 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one hundred. 

But even in this way we cannot be certain of 
obtaining even an approximate estimate of the 
minor deities worshipped in Babylonia and Ai^ria ; 
and in view of the fact that our material is still 
scanty compared with the enormous extent of the 
Babylonian literature, taken together with the cir- 
(;umstance that almost every new publication of 
texts brings new gods to our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate. 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia, is the recognition of the distinction to 
be drawn in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria between the ^pular phases of the 
religion as represented chiefly by the very numerous 
locfu cults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systematize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of tlie forces working in the Universe among a 
comparatively restricted number of deities, repre- 
senting on the one hand the gods and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religious centres of the 
Euphrates Valley and of Assyria, and, on the other, 
s 3 'mbolizing the chief phenomena and gi‘eat powers 
of nature — the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles. 

(C) The combined in vocation op deities,— 
To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the combined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inscriptions of the period subsequent to the 
days of ]^ammurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best 
sources are the so-called boundary stones, which 
guarantee certain rights to owners of lands. 
These inscriptions almost invariably conclude with 
invoking the curse of the gods oi the pantheon 
u]>on any who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
Avliich they are inscribed. A sutheient number 
of such boundary stones — from the 14th to the 
8th cents. B.C. — nave now been found to enable 
ns to draw' definite conclusions.t The number of 
deities called upon varies from tw'elve to nineteen. 
The list usually begins wdth the triad Anu, Bel, 
and £a, to which at times a female representative 
— Nin-inakh or Nin-kharsag — is added ; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shainash, 
and Adad, or these three with Ishtar ; followed by 
Niiiib and Gnla, — the latter also under the form 
Nin-kaxrak, — who, as the gods presiding over 
boundaries and boundary rights, are never want- 
ing; but here the agreement among the monu- 
ments of this character ends. On many, but not 
on all, we find Marduk and Nebo. Occasionally 
Marduk occupies the first place, which of right 
belongs to him, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite period, wlien, as 
w'ill be remembered, the attempt W'as made to rein- 
state Bel of Nippur in the rank formerly occupied 
by him, Marduk is more frequently placed aitei the 
second group of deities. Nergal is generally in- 
cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides 
being named, is invariably depict^ among the 
symbols of the gods, which, in most cases, ore 
attached to the inscription.:^ Girm and Nuskn 
apx>ear only in one instance, while the two chief 
Kassite deities, Shnkamuna and Shnmalia, corre- 
sponding to the Babylonian Ninib and Ishtar, are 

• See Ranke*! mono^ph. Die Pereonennamm in den Ur~ 
bunden der Hammuralidynagtie (Miinchen, 1902). 

t See Peiser*! collection of them in Schrader’s KeUineehrift- 
Hibliothekt vol. iv. pp. 66-104; and Scbeil, Textes 
Slamites-SemiHqueti i. and ii. 

t On the meanmg of these symbols, see Jastrow, Die Religion 
Babyleniens und Aaayriene, pp. 191, 102. 


added on sever^ of the monuments dating from 
the Kassite period* Lastly, a series of local gods 
— Za-mal-mai, the chief god of Kish, and Dun-pa- 
nddn (both absorbed by Ninib), Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) and his 
consort Belit-ekalli (‘lady of the palace,’ which 
is another designation of Gula), Shubn and Belit 
of Akkad (described along with Sin as the gods 
of a district, Bit-khabban), and, finally, the god- 
desses Nan&, Ishkhara, and Anunit (absorbed by 
the great idiitar) — are in several instances intro- 
duce, as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
w^ho in one instance, on an Assyrian boundary 
stone of Marduk-baliddin’s days (721-709 B.c.), 
appears as Erua.* In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-five distinct deities introduced on 
some twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two Kassite deities, we find the Babylonian 
pantheon restricted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it most be borne in mind again that 
in some cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introduction of specifically 
local deities, w^ho are designated as such; and, 
since it is a matter of chance which local deities 
are invoked in this way, we ought properly to 
remove these from the total. Similarly, a god 
like Sir is introduced by virtue of the ^aracter 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
following thirteen, who may be regarded as con- 
stituting the official pantheon during the second 
period of Babylonian history : the triad Ann, Bel, 
and £a; the group Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Ishtar ; the pairs Ninib and Gula, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively ; Nergal and Girru-Nuskn. If 
we add to these the consorts who ^y an active 
part in the religious life, Belit and Damldna, tlie 
consorts of Bel and Ea respectively ; Nin-gal, A, 
and Sbala, the consorts of Sm, Shamash, and Adad 
respectively; Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Nebo, — we have a total of twenty gods. 

The general tendency to be observed in the in- 
vocation of deities on the boundaij stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, is to reduce the 
number introduced ; and this tendency is in accord 
^ith the general course taken by the development 
of the theological system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
becomes even more marked. So Assurbanipal 
(B.G. 668-626), who is fund of calling upon all the 
great gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows: Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
(the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 
Ninib, Nergal, and Nusku. To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, which a^dn mves us 
fourteen : in adding tlie consorts of Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Sliamash, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Bal^lonian pantheon being formed by the second 
Isht^ and % Ashur. In the New Babylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions 
goes, the actual cult is confined chiefly to Mar- 
dnk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar ; and though 
kings like Nehnchadre?^ pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many other 
deities, including some whose cult they appear to 
have revived, still these five deities receive such 
a large share of attention as to make the others 
quite subsiding during the Assyrian period like- 
wise, though in the earlier part of this period the 
cult of Ann is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occasionally introduced besides 
those tKat appear in Assurbanipal’s ordinary list.t 

* Delitssoh in BeUrSge wr Aeeyriologiej iL p. 265 (coL v. 
41-42). 

t See, e.g., two inscriptions of Sennacherib (Meissner-Boet, 
Bauinechrijlen SoAiheriJoe, pp. 99-102), where we find lists ^ 
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The actual eult, nevertheless, centres so largely 
around Ashiv, Ishtar, Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Marduk might 
be added), that these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the greater 
pai*t of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

' 2. To what extent local cults continued to flourish 
during the second and third Babylonian |)criods, 
and in the Assyrian period, it is quite impossible 
to say. No doubt, the Httle sanctuaries scattered 
throughout the country retained some of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
great centres of religious life could hardly have 
escaped the indnence of the system' that was de- 
veloped, and that identified the various moon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited number of 
distinct solar deities, so that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later periods a 
survival largely in name. On the other nand, the 
process of concentration did not extend further 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to five or six deities ; and though occasion- 
ally Ashur is celebrated in terms which might lead 
one to suppose that he was recognized as the only 
god actually controlling the fate of mankind; 
and though there ore indications in the religious 
literature and even texts * which point to Marduk’s 
having been represented as having the qualities of 
all the other great gods, — Ninib, ifergal, Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, and Adai^ — we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the conception 
which reg^ed the Universe as the emanation of 
a single Bower or Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that 
to a few choice mmds this view presented itself, 
but there are no traces of it either m the historical 
inscriptions of any period or in the religious litera- 
ture, which are sufficiently definite to warrant us 
in assuming this to have been the case. At all 
events, the view never entered to any degree — even 
the slightest~into the religious life of the people 
or of the priests; and it is the religious life as 
actually lived that forms the only safe criterion, 
when dealing witli an ancient civilization, for de- 
termining the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian literature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is unmistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distinguisli, as we have endea- 
voured to do, several periods in the develojiment 
of the religious doctrines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities once worshipped, and 
we can trace the leading principles whicli led to 
the belief in a triad standmg above all the gods, 
and to a group of deities, varying from ^out 
thirty in the oldest period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this triad ; and we may 
furthermore note the tendency to reduce the active 
pantheon to a still smaller number of deities, 
who absorb the largest share of attention to such 
an extent as to obscure the others almost com- 
pletely : but here the process ends. Ashur in 
Assyria reminds one of the national Jahweh ; and 
Marduk in Babylonia is given certain attributes 
which are associated by Hebrew writers with 
Jahweh at the time that tee latter is on the verge 

eighteen and twenty-five deities respectively; among them 
some like Gaga, Azag-dind, that occur again only in the 
religious literature ; also the list of twelve and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Esarhaddon, dealing with building 
operations in Babylonia (Meiasner-Boet in Beitrdge z. Asayr. 
iii. pp. 228 and 260). 

* €.g. the text Just published by T. O. Pinches, Transactxona 
of the Victoria IruHtute, xxvii. (1896) p. 8, which has recently 
been us^ by fVdr. Deutzsch as a proof of his thesis that 
monotheistic beliefs were developed in Babylonm. See Johns* 
translation of DelitEsoh'a two lectures, Babel and (London, 
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of becoming more tean the god of a single x>eople | 
but neither Ashur nor Marduk was ever conceived 
as a deity who brooks no others by his side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Power presiding over the Universe, from 
w'hom all thin^ emanate. That idea transcends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was left to another people to evolve. 

vi. The Religious Literature op Baby- 
lonia. — Con'esponding to the long peiiod covered 
by the history of Babylonia and Assyria, an ex- 
ceedingly extensive and varied literature was pro- 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a ^eat portion of 
w’hich is distinctively religious in tearacter, while 
the parts that cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the influence exerted both by the popular 
religion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancient culture, 
religion w^as the mainspring of the intellectual 
activity that was develomd. Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature its 
oldest constituents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 
i^terity; ami, apart from the value of this 
literature as a means of penetrating still closer 
to the core of the Babyloiio-Assj'iian religion, it 
contains much that is wortlij" of notice, and imme 
of its productions can be matched in ancient times 
only by some of the wiitings contained in 

the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of this literature is to 
be traced is a question that in the present state 
of our knowledge cannot be answ’cred. 'NVliile, as 
already indicated, the bulk of our knowledge of 
the ancient Babylonian literature— using this word 
in the stricter sense— is gained from the tablets in 
the library of Assurbanipal, these rei)resent merely 
tee copies made in the 7th cent, from the origi- 
nals tliat existed in the temple archives of the 
south ; and a sufticient number of these originals 
have now' been found to w'arraut full confidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that lie actually 
sent his scribes to the teiniilcs in the old religioui 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copies made. The script in some of these originals, 
and above all the dating of a iiumhcr of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of jg^ammu- 
rabi (c. 225U D.c.) a considerable literature had 
been produced, and, w’hat is more, such notable 
productions as tlie great epic of a hero named 
Gilgumesh * w ere already in existence, though per- 
haps this epic had not yet the form in wliicfi it 
has come down to us in the tablets of Assur- 
banipaFs library. Again, the character of some 
of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions, and more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
in them, conrnni Iho general impression that the 
age of l^amniuiahi represents the culmination of 
the lirs: period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.C., and 
probably wdll be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.C. Still, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that we are as yet without sufficient data to 
speak w ith any degree of positiveness as to the be- 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera- 
ture. We do know', how'ever, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely religious ; and 
if we exclude the historical and votive inscrip- 
tions, which can scarcely be called literature, m 
its beginnings this literature is entirely religious. 
It centres around the ancient temples ; and sinoe 
the 2>riests attached to the temples remained for 

* See, e.o., the fra^ent of a Deluge narrative (publislM be 
Scheil in Recueil de Travaux relatifc a la PhiL et Arch. Bgypi, 
et Aeeyr. xx. yp. 55-59 ; consult also Meissner, Bin cUtbmbif' 
Umiechee Fragment dee OUgamoe-Epoe (Berlin, 1902). 
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all times not only the scribes, but the authors of 
all litewy productions, and the exponents of the 
entire inteflectual life, the l^^rature never lost 
its association with the religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuming that this oldest religious literature 
arose from utilitarian motives, or at all events pur- 
sued the practical purpose of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had stood the test of ex^rience in 
eUcctually securing tlie desired ends, it is there- 
fore to the cult that we must look 'for the key 
to an understanding of the Babylonian literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in its oldest 
portions. 

2. It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we are 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the verv existence of which betokens a 
comparatively advanced stage of thought — cer- 
tainly a stage far removed from a primitive state 
of reli^on. It is sutlicient to recognize that the 
gods, however the belief in them arose, were 
approached mainly for two purposes — to secure 
the fulfilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward otf actual or threatened misfortunes. These 
purposes cover alike the occasions when the ordi- 
nary individual saw fit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out the ancient 
siiriiies ; and, whatever the cause that prompted 
the approach, the favourable answer was dependent 
ui)on a single factor — the disposition of the god or 
gods invoked. But tlie gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not sujiposed to control all occur- 
rences in the life of the individual. Their protec- 
tion extended only — except when specially appealed 
to — to a general surveillance of the aft'airs of the 
individual. The smaller mishaps and accidents 
incident to daily life were ascribed to the mis- 
chievous influence of a lower order of beings, whom, 
for want of a better name, we may designate 
demons or evil spirits. The current views with 
regard to such beings do not apiMjar at any time 
to have been very definite, and it is therefore 
diificult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate description of them. The demons 
were supposed to lurk everyw’here. They could 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener- 
ally acted in so mysterious a manner that their 
j)resence was perceived only when the consequences 
of their activity became manifest. They assumed 
at times the forms of animals, and tlie strange 
movements of serpents— their sudden appearance 
as though coming up out of the ground, and their 
gliding away as noiselessly as they came — led 
to a preference being given to this species of 
animal life, as the mould in which demons took 
up their being ; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons in the shape of birds, and in sculpturcHl 
representations the demons are sometimes given a 
human shape with grotesque features or wdth heads 
of fantastic animals of terror -inspiring aspect.* 
At no time w'as one safe from the attacKs of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and wiio 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhabit 
groves, others had their hiding-places in fields or 
in ruins. The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed : a fall, a headache, a quarrel, an 
explosion of temper, were all due to thorn, as well 
as the more serious diseases to which mankind 
is heir ; and it was generally believed in these 
cases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 

*See, 0 .^., the illustration in Thompeon, DeviU a/nd Evil 
ftl'jriU tiff Babylonia (1903), voL i. pL 2. 


in the body of the afflicted individual, and was 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fever 
or the decay of a diseased organ. 

3. Incantation rituals. — Against the demons 
appeal was made to the gods, and, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorcizers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per- 
nicious influence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. The power thus vested in the hands 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would serve as a check on the actions of 
the demons, accompanied by certain symbolical 
rites, such as ablution and purification, Avhich 
would complete the work of over|)owering the 
hostile powers. Prayer thus takes its rise in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods ; and it is natural to find in the earlier 
stages of religions thought as much and perhaps 
more stress laid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which prompted the direct appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. To the body of the 
people the favourable response to the appeal was 
at all times directly associated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the religious beliefs tliis view was, no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a consequence, 
the greatest possible importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in seeking 
relief from the baneful spirits; and, when the 
exorcizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was consistently ascribed to the use of a wrong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
tlie case in question. There thus arose in the 
temple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for diflerent emergencies, 
the efficiency of which had been tested by a 
sufficiently large number of instances to warrant 
complete confidence in them. These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
wrere given a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; and it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into a series of neater or 
shoi^r extent that could properly be designated 
as ‘incantation rituals.’ Quite a number of such 
series have been found among the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library, and the names given to them 
are themselves indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series which em- 
braced at least sixteen tablets, each one of which 
bore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
know’ll as ‘the Evil Demons.’ Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
‘ Head-sickness,’ * because a goodly i»ortion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various diseases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some demon that had taken up 
its abode in the human body. Again, tw’O series 
bear the names ‘Mayu’ and ‘Shurpu’ respec- 
tively, both terms having the sense of ‘ burning,’ 
anti ow’ing their designation to the prommence 
assigned in them to the burning of eftimes of 
the demons or of the witches who control!^ the 
demons, as a means of getting rid of their baneful 
influence. CoiTesi)ondiiig to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt w’as made 
to s^iecialize the pow’ers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful w hether this process of diil'erentiation 
W’as ever fully carried out. Thus there w^as a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Labartu, 
supposed to be specially dangerous to children and 
their mothers ; and we have an incantation series 
which was know n as ‘ Labartu,’ f and which was 

♦ These two series are published in Cfun^. Texts firom Tablett 
in the BriiUh Museum, xvi. and xvii., anti interpreted by 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits qf Babylonia, vols. i. and it 

t See Myhrmon, Zeitschi%ft fiir Assyriologie, zvL pp. 14'i- 
200 . 
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entirely taken np with formulas and directions 
against this snecial class of evil 6i)irits. 

These rituals thus form a distinct division of the 
religions literature, and we are probably iustified 
in assuming that they represent the oldest division. 
In regard to their composition — more particularly 
as to time and place — we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god Ea, as the protector of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken in 
connexion with the sanctity that continued from 
the earliest to the latest days to be attached to 
Eridu, the seat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridu as one of the centres in which incantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other hand, 
the association of Marduk mth Ea, introduced in 
some of the Ea rituals in a manner which betrays 
the intention of Marduk’s priests to give their 
favourite a share in the privilege of driving off the 
evil spirits, is conclusive evidence that the older 
texts were subject to revision subsequent to the 
period when Marduk was rec<^ized as standing 
at the head of the pantheon. Considerations such 
as these suggest that the rituals were subject to 
growth and modification. The priests in one re- 
ligious centre would have no hesitation in embody- 
ing in their ritual formulas that had originate 
and that had been tested in another ; but, in doing 
so, they would be led to introduce such modifi- 
cations as were required to bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 
of the temple in question, and to combine them 
with formulas of their own. Even a superficial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
possible to separate in many instances the older 
from the more recent parts. The mixture of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more imvanced stage of religious belief is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
brought to light. The conservative instinct led 
to the retention of what is oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive hymns and the often strik- 
ingly beautiful prayers inserted amidst a jumble of 
incantation formulas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old beliefs a more spiritual interpretation. 

Before entering upon a description of one of 
these rituals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religious literature of Babylonia, 
there is one feature connected with them that yet 
remains to be considered. Correlative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exorcize the evil 
demons, we find among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of certain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their influence ; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, though we find the belief in sorcerers 
revalent as well as the belief in witches. The 
ividing line between the demons and spirits on 
the one hand and the witches and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it would 
appear that the latter were also regarded as 
demons, and not merely as those who had control 
over them. Still, in general, it is possible to keep 
the tw^o classes apax^ except that, in course of 
time, the vleAv which supposes the demons to be 
working at the inst^ation of the witches and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. In the rituals themselves, how’ever, both 
phases of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other bemg more prominent ; and, 
simiJarly, in the appeals to the go^, the petitioner 
sometimes asks relief from those who have be- 
witched him, as well as from the demons who have 
independently brought him into their powder. Of 
the two phases, it is more natural to give the 


preference in point of primitiveness to the inde- 
pendent power of the demons, who, being natur- 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack whenever the opportunity offered. The 
strange and weird impression made by individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
features, unusually large or unusually small eyes, 
or otherwise presenting a grotesque ap|)earance, 
Avould prompt the conclusion tliat such persons pos- 
sessed unusual powers and were capable of working 
mischief. Evil being associated witli demons, it 
w'as a logical conclusion that these strange indi- 
viduals w'ere in league with tlie demons, or were 
actually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape. Consistency in anything connected with 
popular lieliefs is never to 1^ expected, and hence 
we find in the rituals a constant vacillation be- 
tween the attributing of accidents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct activity of witches and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir, to the demons acting inde- 
pendently or at the instigation of certain indivi- 
duals who exercised a direct or indirect control 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in- 
cantation texts likewise betray their composite 
character; and, corresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various cases involved, \ye have the mixture 
of exorcizing rites aimed at witches and sorcerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolical rites prescribed in connexion 
Avith the recital of the formulas, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of demonic possession ; but some are more appli- 
cable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons. 
Thus a very common practice prescribed in the 
texts \va8 to make an image of the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, clay, pitch, or of metal, 
and to burn such images, while pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the >vitch or sorcerer w as supposed to 
sufler the tortures of the lire, and to be gradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, tlie 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, or 
to bury it in the ground ; and the symbolical rite 
being supposed to have an eflect on the witch, her 
evil influence was thus disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witch in 
order to secure a hold on her victim was tlie 
tying of knots--each fresh knot thus tied, to tlie 
accompaniment of a powerful formula, represent- 
ing symbolically the binding of the unfortunate 
victim. Hence the exorcizing priest would, by a 
species of 'sympathetic magic,’ endeavour to uiido 
tne evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the same time 
the counter lormulas, and in this way seek to bring 
about the relief of the sufferer. But images of the 
demons were also made, and similar ceremonies 
gone through with them ; so that, in connexion 
with the rites likewise, the dividing line betw een 
demons and w'itches is not always kept in view. 

Taking up now a series known as the ' Maklu,* * 
a brief analysis will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It deals almost 
exclusively with methods for ridding oneself of 
the influence of witches and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, 'Burning,’ from the prominent part 
played by the symbolical burning of the images 
of the witches. The opening incantation is an 
appeal of a general character to the gods, put 
into the mouth of the aiflicted individu^— 

* Arise, ye great gods, bear my complaiiit ; 

Grant me Justice, take cognisance of my conditioiL 


* Published by Tallovist, Dif AaiyritclM Betekw&ningmrii 
Uaqlu (Leipzig, 1895)b 
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Not knowing whether the bewitchment is due to 
a sorcerer or a sorceress, the victim has made an 
image of each, and then, referring more particu- 
larly to the witch, he exclaims — 

* May die die I Let me live t* 

Cleansing potions concocted of various herbs are 
drunk by the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become ‘as pure as water,* ‘resplendent as fire.* 
As a specimen of a genuine incantation formula 
the following may serve — 

* Earth, earth, earth ! 

Gilgamesh* is the master of your witchcraft ; 

What ye have done, 1 know ; 

What I do, you know not ; 

All the mischief wrought by vaj sorcerers is destroyed, 
dissolved— is gone.* 

What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the accoinplisliinent of 
the incantation rites. A variety of symbolical 
rites are then prescribed, such as depositing the 
image of the witch in a boat placed on the waters, 
and surrounded by an enclosure so as to prevent 
her escape ; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, hymns, at times most impressive in 
diction, are addressed to the fire -god Nusku or 
Girru. The purpose of thus fumi^ing a variety 
of rites is to afford a chance to the exorcizer 
select the one appropriate to the case with which 
he is asked to deal. No fewer than ten different 
kinds of material are prescribed for the making 
of the images— wax, earth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame flour, pitch with clay, and two 
varieties of wood.f For each material a special 
incantation is prescribed, though the formulas do 
not differ very lufiterially from one anotiier. The 
thought, liotli in the min<l of the exorcizer in 
prescribing and of the victim in carrying out the 
burning rite, is clearly brought out in the words 
uttered as the images are consumed — 

* On this day, arise t to my Judgment ; 

Suppress the miSGhief, ove^wer the evil. 

As these images tremble, dimolve, and melt away, 

So may the sorcerer aod sorceress tremble, dii>solve, and 
melt away.* 

Just as the images of the sorcerer and the sorceress 
were made to burnt in certain prescribed cases, 
so, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in a similar manner. An incantation in connexion 
with such a rite furnishes the names of the chief 
classes of demons — 

* 1 raise the torch, their images I bum— 

Of the vtukkut the shedu^ the rabisu^ the ekimmUt 
The labartUj the labaau^ the aktikiMzu, 

Of the Ulu, and ardat lili. 

And of every evil that seizes hold of men. 

Tremble, melt away and disappear 1 
May your smoke rise to heaven ! 

May Shamash destroy your limbs ! 

May the son of £a,f ue chief exorcizer, restrain 
your strength 1 * 

Of these demons the two first appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey- 
ing the idea of strength. Babisu, signifying * the 
one who lies in wait,’ is a demon who springs 
upon his victim unawares; ekimtnu, also used to 
describe the ‘ghost* of a man, represents the 
class of demons that infest the graves. Lahartu 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and children; of lahasu^ ‘the one who 
throws down,’ and akhkhazu, ‘ the seizer,’ we onlj 
know that they have the power of securing then* 
victims under their control; while lilu (‘night’), 
lUitu (feminine form of lUu)^ and ardat lUi (* maid 
of night’) are mischievous spirits who ply their 
trade at night under oover of ^rkness. 

* The Bemi-mythical hero whose deeds are celebrated in the 
OOgamesh epic, upon which we diall touch later on. 

t One of uem cedar ; the other, called Mnu, has not been 
identified. 

1 The address is ‘to the fire-god.* 

I i.s. Marduk. 


In regard to all these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general classes of demons 
rather than individual spirits, and that (excluding 
shedu) the first six named, moreover, are some- 
times used to designate demons in general. Simi- 
larly, two other designations tliat frerjuently occur 
in the incantation texts — cUu, signifying probably 
‘the strong one,* and gallu^ ‘the great one ’—are 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
This indicates that, if at one time a differentia- 
tion was attempted, t^t period was succeeded by 
one in which the various designations for demons 
represented, in the case of those most frequently 
used, merely the different forms of activity repre- 
sents^ by the demons, and in the case of others the 
time ana the various ways in which they attack 
and secure control of their victims. 

Somewhat different is the use of the term shedu, 
which is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the protecting spirit who stands by man’s side 
and lielps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attack of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
The latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associated with lamassu, 
which likewise represents a protecting power. The 
two, shedu and lamassu, were i^mbolized by fan- 
tastic creatures — one with the fixtures of a lion, 
the other with those of a bull — placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace gates and doors. This 
symbolization, however, which is an ontcome prob- 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 
demons, and recalled by the lion and the bull, 
appears to have belonged to a comparatively late 
period, for in the days of Hammurabi* we stUl 
find lamassu used to designate the chief protect- 
ing deity of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
differentiation between god and spirit becomes 
sharply defined, that lamassu — represented ideo- 
grapnically by two signs with the force of ‘ strong 
god’ — is confined in its application to a protect- 
ing and favourably inclined i^irit or demon, while 
the double sense in which shedu, also embodying 
the idea of ‘strength,* is used, testifies to the 
currency of the earlier conception whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un- 
favourable. 

Corresponding to the tendency to differentiate 
gods from spirits, the view seems to have arisen 
that in general the gods were favourably inclined, 
or could be made so, by propitiation, appeals, and 
gifts ; whereas the demons, as a role, were hostile, 
and conld be overcome only with the help of the 
gods. The shedu and lamassu were the exceptions, 
and could therefore be appealed to in the struggle 
against the hostile forces equally with the gods. 
Accordingly, we frequently hnd the hope expressed 
in the incantations that the bad demons may be 
driven ont of the body, and that the shedu and 
lamassu may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of the unfortunate victim in place of the utukku, 
gallu, ala, etc., as the case may be. 

Continuing our analysis of the ‘ Ma^ln ’ series, 
the third tablet is concerned largely with descrip- 
tions of the witches who, possessing the same 
power as the demons, have the additional quality 
of being able to select their victims, whereas the 
demons stumble upon them, as it were, and strike 
whomsoever they happen to encounter. The 
witches— and the same applies also to the male 
sorcerers — appear to have acted not only on their 
own initiative but when engaged by others to 
cast their spells on individuals against whom they 
harboured a grudge for some reason or other. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
laws of Hammurabi, in order to safeguard tliis 
means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon a man, the one who 
* * C!ode de Hammonralfi * (ed. ScheilX obv. ooL iv. 6(L 
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induced the bewitchment shall be put to deatii.* 
The descriptions of the witciies in the third tiiblet 
of the * Mal^lu ’ series form an integral part of the 
incantations. Thus we read at the beginning of 
this tablet — 

* The witch who goes shout through the streets. 

Enters into houses, 

Glides into courts, 

Treads the open places, 

Turning forwards and backwards, 

Plants herself in the streets and retraces her steps, f 
Interposes herself on the highway, 

Bobs the good man of his strength,^ 

Bobs the good maid of her fruit.§ 

At her dsht. desire seises him : 

She sees the man, and robs him of his strength ; 

She sees the maid, and robs her of her fruit 
With her witchcraft she barricaded the way ; 

With her qpittle she blocked the road. 

The witch saw me, and pursued me.* 

But the sorceress is not always visible to her 
victim. She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and it would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown Antch represents the more |>uteiit 
form of bewitchment. Hence the incantation is 
at times couched in the form of a question— 

* Who art thou, witch. 

Who carries the word of my misfortune in her heart. 
Whose tongue brings about my destruction, 

Through whose lips 1 am poisoned. 

In whose foot8te)^)s death follow*a? 

0 witch, I seize thy mouth, 1 seize thy tongue, 

1 seize thy piercing eyes, 

I seize thy restless feet, 

I seize thy active knees, 

I seize thv outstretched handsy 
T tie thy hands behind thee. 

May Sin | give thee a fatal blow I 

May he cast thee into an abyss of water and firs 1 

O witch, like the set&ig of this seal riw. 

May thy face glow and become pale 1 * ^ 

The witch has endless means at her disposal for 
securing control of the selected victim. Her spittle 
is poisonous, and can torture one on whom it falls 
or whoever treads on it ; the words that she utters 
have a mystic power ; and her eye is deadly, and 
can spellbind one on whom its glance is thrown. 
Ever active, moving about on the lookout for her 
victim, her hands can seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already caught, or in 
danger of falling into the witch’s hands, is told 
to prepare an image of the sorceress, whoever she 
may he ; and, suiting the action to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongue, lips, limbs, and hands of 
the image, and then east-s the helpless figure into 
the fire ; and, not satisfied with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other incantations in this tablet the witch is 
ictnred as being imprisoned in a pit, and then 
rowned 1^ havmg water poured over her ; and, 
again, she is placed on a small shm and given over 
to the mer <7 of the elements. In all such cases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 

K ' olical act suited to the words, carried out in 
ope that the symbol, fortified by the proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More common, however, app^rs to liave been 
the burning of the images ; and, in connexion there- 
writh, we encounter a considerable number of ad- 
dresses appropriately directed to the fire -god, 
Girra-NosYu, some of which merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appeu to transcend the intellectual horizon 
of belief in the efficacy of sacred formulas. As a 

* Paragraph 1 of the * Oode de Hammourabi ' (ed. Scheil), obv. 
ooL V. 26-82, Johns’ trandatioii, The Oldest Code of Laws tn 
the World, p. L 

t i.e. moves in all directions, and passes to and fro. 
t A reference apparently to sexual vigour, 
t i.e, prevents conception, or brings about a miscarriage. 

II i.e. the moon-god. 

T i.e. * May thy face glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic setthig of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
•-like the heated metal when thrown into the water.* 


specimen — and tliis is perhaps the finest of this 
series of addresses — w e may choose the one with 
which the second tablet of the series opens— 

* O Nusku, great god, chief of the great godsy 
Guardian of the offerings of all the Igigt,^ 

Fbunder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 

Brilliant day, whose command is supreme ; 

Messenger of Anu,t obedient to the decrees of Bel; 
Mighty in battle, whose attack is powerful. 

Nusku, glowing, overthrower of enemies. 

Without thee no sacrificial feast is held in E-kur ; } 
Without thee Shomash the Judge does not execute 
any Judgment.* 

Fire l>ein^ an element common to heaven — as 
show'u by tlie lightning — and to earth, the god 
N usku is appropriately figured as the messenger of 
tlie god of liea\ en, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Bel, who here represents the god of earth. The 
presence of tire in the sanctuaries, and its use in 
tlie sanctification of the sacrifices brought by the 
\vorsbip]>ers, suggest the references in the second 
and eighth lines of this hymn, while its power as 
an indispensable factor in all forms of civilization 
and its destructive force in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god’s nature. Up to this point 
we appear to have before us a hymn composed in 
honoui' of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the god in question. 
The following lines, however, reveS the real pur- 
pose of the invocation. The victim, about to hum 
the images of the evil powers that have brought 
alM)ut his misfortune, is represented as saying — 

* I, thy servant So and So,i son of So and So, 

Whose god is So and iS'o J whose goddess is So and So, 

I turn to thee, I seek thee, 1 raise my iiauds, I prostrate 
myself before thee : 

Burn my sorcerer and my witch ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and my witch be taken hold 
cif and destroyed ! 

Let me live that 1 may praise thee, mid in humilitJT 
extol thee.* 

The images, as has already been pointed out, 
were made of various materials, and the second 
tablet of the *Ma^lu’ series contains no fewer 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas prescribed for the burning of the 
images of the sorcerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of course, that the officiating priest selects 
the one api^ropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessary instructions to the w’or- 
sliipper in regard to the ceremonies to be performed 
in connexion with the exorcizing rites. But the 
witch and the sorcerer also have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 
power of transferring to the individual the sym- 
bolical tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet of the series is 
largely taken u]) with a description of the various 
manipulations to which the witehes submit the 
images as a means of adding to the tortures of 
those whom the images represent. To symbolize 
their victims and thus brmg about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or conceal them under the 
thresholds of houses— both representing primitive 
modes of burial, — or they are thrown into wells, 
or pla(!ed on bridges where they w’ould be exposed 
to being trampled upon, and more of the like. As 
a counter move, the same treatment was prescribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plaiits would be symbolically adminis- 

* A designation for the throng of heavenly deities or spirite. 

t The god of heaven. 

i Name of the temple of Bel in Nippur, which, however, hai 
become a generic deeignation for a sanctuary, and also for the 
earth in general. 

f Here the name of the victim is to be inserted. 

I Here the victim names the special patron god and goddesa 
whom each individual is supposed to possess. See Jaatmr. 
Religion BabyUmiens und Aioyriene, p. 194 f. 
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tered in order to counteract tlie [joison that the 
witches had, in some way, intrcmuced into the 
bodies of their victims ; and the attempt, it would 
seem, was also made to find the hidden images 
made of the victims, and thus to release the un- 
fortunate ones from the ills with which they were 
affiicted. An incantation at the be^nning of the 
fifth tablet^ to be used in connexion with such 
rites, reads — 

* The witch and the eoroerefle— 

She sits in the shadow of the wall. 

Sits and brings about my bewitchment, makes my images.* j 
I will send thee khaUappan plant and sesame, 

To break up thy charm, to make thy woids return to thee ; t 
The bewitchment prepaied by thee, — may it be for thee ! 

The images that thou hast made,— may they represent thee 1 
The water that thou hast concealed,}— may it be for thee ! 

May thy incanution not come nigh, may thy words have no I 
effect! 

By command of Ea, Shamash, Marduk, and the great mistress 
of the gods.’ fi 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demarcation between witch and demon, to 
which attention lias already been directed, || for 
almost imperceptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of the witches to imprecations 
hurled against the demons. The last incantation 
of the tablet, applicable to the demons, furnishes 
a characteristic example of a direct formula in- 
tended to drive the demons out of a man's body — 

* Away, away, far away, far away ! 

For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away ! 

Bound about face, go away, far away 1 
Out of my body, away 1 
Out of my body, far away 1 
Out of my body, for shame ! 

Out of my body, fly away 1 
Out of my body, round about teoe I 
Out of my body, go away I 
Into my body do not return 1 
To my body draw not nigh ! 

To my body do not ajiproach I 
Into my body do not force 3 'our way I 
My iHKiy torture not ! 

By Shamash, the mighty, be forsworn 1 
By Ea, the lord of everj thing, be forsworn 1 
By Murduk, the chief exorcizer of the gods, be forsworn ! 
From the flre-god, who consumes you, be forsworn I 
From my bod^' may you be restrained ! ' 

The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
a series of addresses directed against the witches, 
and appeals to the fire -god, which furnish some 
further interesting jiortrayals of the partly hidden 
and wholly mischievous workings of the witches, 
without, liowever, adding anything of material 
value to our conception of these beings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment accor<led to them, to the use 
of oil and water as means of purification. A refer- 
ence in one of these incantations to the waters 
of Eridu, the old city sacred to £a, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the * Ma^lu ’ ritual origi- 
nated ; and in general, when waters of puiification 
are referred to in the incantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonia — the Euphrates and the 
Tigris — ^both of which had a sacrea character, are 
introduc^ or implied, though the conception of 
purification has, in the course of time, widened so 
as to include the efficacy of water in general as a 
symbol of purification. It will be sufficient to re- 
produce one of these incantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character — 

* I have washed my hands, cleansed my body, 

With the pure waters of a source which arises in Eridu ; 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not good, 

That is lodged in my body, in my flesh, in my limbs,— 


* is. images of me. 
t is. lose their power. 

t is. gatiiered for the purpose of pouring over the image. 
I is. Nin-niakh or Isbtar. 

I See p. 552S. 


The evil arising from bad dreams, omens, and unfavourable 
portents, 

The evil of unfavourable omens for city and oountiy. 

Which I see by iiy. 

Trample on in the street, cast aside,— 

The evil ghedu^ the evil utukku ; 

Sickness, Pestilence, Fever, 

Distress, Pain, Complaint, Weakness, Groaning, 

Woe and Ache, severe bodily affliction, 

Terror and extreme Miseiy, etc. etc.’ 

— all manner of distress, it is hoped, may be 
ellectually removed by the purifying power of the 
sacred element. 

The addition of such incantations, in which 
water plays the chief part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the * Maklu ’ series, 
which, from dealing exclusively with the burning 
of images and with app^s to the tire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, to serve 
as a guide for the exorcizing priest in picking out 
such portions as are applicable to the case brought 
before him. Further light is thrown on the prin- 
ciples underlying the combination of incantations 
into a fixed and elaborate ritual b^^ the eighth and 
last tablet of the series, which furnishes a summary 
of all the incantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterrupted succession. One is tempted to con- 
jecture that this arrangement, which is also found 
at the close of another incantation series,* was in- 
tended to serve the purposes of an index or table 
of contents, to enable the officiating functionary 
of the temple to obtain a rajiid survey of the in- 
cantations comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. However this may be, 
the * Malgin ’ series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of Assur- 
ljani[)ars library, t clearly points to an elaborate 
j)rocess of comiKisition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produced in the course of time for tlie 
purpose of relieving those attacked by the demons, 
or bewitched by the sorcerers and sorceresses. 

Besides the incantation series in the proper sense, 
the priests nl.^o compiled for their own use hand- 
books to serve as guides in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specific directions of 
ail kinds are given, detailing the manner in 
which the images of protecting spirits are to be 
grouped around the couch on which the man 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further harm from the demons; what 
sacrifices are to be otiered in connexion with the 
recital of the incantations, where they are to 
be offered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrifices, and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of pnestly 
functions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonia and Assyria, a special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshi^UyX into whose 
hands the carrying out of exorcizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another class, kno\\m as the 
bdrCij took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the elaborate 
character of the incantation texts and the incanta- 
tion rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono-Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 

♦The ‘Labartu’ series. See Myhrman, Zeitgekr^ fikr 
Asspr. xW. p. 190 f. 

t No fewer than six distinct series are now known, distin- 

r ished by the following names : — 1. Makln, edited by Knudtxon ; 

Shiinm, ‘ Buriiing,’ ed. by Zimmem, Jieitrdge zur Kcnntnit 
drr BabylonUchen Religion^ i., Leipzig, 1896 ; 3. Labaitn, ed. 
bv M\hnnan, Ztschr. filr Asgyr. xvi. 141-200 ; 4. UtuUni 
liniiiiiti, ‘ Evil Demons,’ published in Cuneiform, Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum^ part xvi. with 
supplements in part xvii., London, 1903 ; 6. Tlai, ‘ Head sick- 
ness’ ; and 6. Ashakku marsu, *Ashakku sickness.* The two 
last named are published in Cuneiform Texts, part xviL The 
last three ore transliterated and tranriated by Thompson in 
J)evils and Evil Spirits qf Babylonia, vols. i. and iL (London. 
1903). 

} Cf. the equivalent Hebrew term *ath,shap (Dn 1*9 
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the incantations rested, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer- 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religious practice. 

4. Omens and OPacles. — ^Inseparably linked to the 
beliefs on 'which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religious literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view gradually arose which attri- 
buted the sm^l ills and minor worries and mis- 
fortunes of existence to the mischievous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inclined, 
it was the gods with whom the control of the 
fate of the mdividual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. To the gods, therefore, the 
appeal was made for relief from the sufierings 
caused by demons or witches ; and it was of vit^ 
importance, even when the skies seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gods, 
so as to be sure of their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon. Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the gods was not so strong as to 
engender a feeling of absolute securi^ in their wor- 
shippers. On the contrary, it was fwt that their 
favour could easily be turned into hostility, and 
their favourable disjiosition towards man did not 
prevent them from manifesting their displeasure 
at any slight provocation. Failure to bring the 
l^roper homage, entering upon an important under- 
taking without assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without making certain that it was 
begun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrong formulas in an incantation ritual, — these 
and other errors might be fraught '^nth disastrous 
consequences. Agam, even after the incantation 
rites had been performed, the prayers recited, 
the sacrifices brought, the symbolical ceremonies 
carried out, it was necessary to know whether the 
hoped-for relief would be forthcoming. 

To keep the gods favourably disposed, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
were two goals that the worsiiipper in Babylonia 
and Assyria was ever compell^ to hold before 
him. Preventive measures were therefore called 
for, as well as remedial efforts. Punctiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element in such measures, but by no means the 
only one ; it was equally im^rtant to ascertain 
in some direct way the will of the gods and their 
future intentions. If happily one could forestall 
the future, then all fears might be dissipated, and, 
at all events, one ivould not be overwhelmed by an 
unexpected check to one’s endeavours. Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, were chiefly such as 
concerned the general weak The individual came 
in for his share, but that share, judging from the 
specimens of the oracle literature that nave b^n 
preserved, was a small one in comparison with 
the part played by matters of public concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a group of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god,* dating from the 
reigns of Esarhaddon ^d Assurbanmal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
a group of nations to the north-east of Assyria 
known as the Elashtariti, who at various times, 
abetted by other tribes and peoples settled in their 
vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians con- 
siderable trouble. The interesting feature of these 
prayers is the pattern according to which they are 
arranged— a pattern which points to the develop- 
ment of a fixed ritual prescribed for such occa- 
sions. Each prayer may be sulxlivided into five 

• Publish^ by J. A. Knadtcon, Amyriache Gebate an den 
Sonnengott (Leipzig, 1888 )l 


parts, consisting (1) of a question or a series of 
questions addr^s^ to the sun-god ; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingly committed in the sacrificial 
rites that accompany the appeal ; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a some- 
what varying form; (4) a second appeal; and, 
finally, (5) an examination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacriiiced 
animals. 

As in the case of the incantation rituals, the 
greatest possible care had to be observed in the 
performance of details. The sacrificial animal — 
generally a lamb— iiad to be guarded against all 
inipnrities. It must lie ]ihysically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs — 
upon the position, proportions, and character of 
which, together with any possible peculiarities, 
much depended — the priest was oblig^ to exercise 
almost innumerable precautions against interfer- 
ence with a trustworthy interpretation. He had 
to don the proper dress, guard himself against any 
kind of impurity; he had to assume the right 
iiosition in making the inspection, which itself 
had to proceed in a certain order ; he had to speak 
the proper w'ords, and much mure of the like, lu 
the questions that lie asks, likewise, all contin- 
gencies are to be taken into consideration, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that should be sought for in the organa 
of the sacrificial animal. A few extracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
general character of these oracles. I'he priest, 
who throughout the ritual acts as mediator, ad- 
dresses the sun-god — 

* O Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in thy merejr 
answer me. 

* From this day, the 3rd day of this month of ly var (the 2nd 
month), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the 5th montii) of 
this year, a period of one hundred days and one hundred nighte 
is the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry.’ 

The request is thus specified — for an oracle that 
should indicate what is to take place during the 
coming 100 days. The iiuestion itself, always un- 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follow^s : — 

*The capture of that city Kishassu, through any enemy what- 
soever within the specified period — is it definitely ordained by 
thy great and divine will, U Shamash f Will it actually come 
to pass?' 

The phrases used to prevent any interference 
with the correct and proper inspection of the 
animal are generally as follows : — 

* Prevent anything unclean from defiling the place of inspeo- 
tion. Prevent the lamb of thy rlivinity wmeh is to be inspected 
from being imperfect and unfit. 

* Guard him who lakes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
is clothed in the proper sacrificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anything unclean. Mak« his hand firm; 
guard the diviner, thy servant, from speaking a word hastily.’ 

After the inspection has been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays — 

*By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant true 
mercy, favourable conditions of the parts of the animal ; may a 
declamtiun favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy great 
divinity ; grant that this may come to )>ass ! To thy great 
divinity, O Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer 1 ’ 

Following the same general model, a large 
niunber of questions regarding the outcome of 
military movements on the part of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded througn the priest, who, in 
his capacity as diviner, bears the specific desima- 
tion of bdr^,* Subjects of a more personal char- 
acter, connected with the royal household, are 
likewise introduced. So in one instance an oracle 
is sought of Shamash to determine whetlier Nik&, 
the mother of Esarhaddon, will recover from a 
* i.6. * the leer * from bard, *to lee.' 
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sickness from which she is suffering ; * and again, 
before giving his daughter in marriage to a 
foreigner, Bartatua, the king of Islikuza,t Esar- 
hacldon inquires whether he is to be trusted, 

* whether he will fulfil the promises that he has 
made, and execute the decrees of the Assyrian 
king in good faith.’ Anotlier interesting illustra- 
tion is furnished by an inquiry on the occasion 
when the same kin^^ proTOses to associate his son 
with him in the ailairs of government:}; — 

' O Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in ^ood fidth 
answer me. Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, may his purpose 
be ])leajsing and meet with suocessl Siniddina^ his son, whose 
imiiie is \mtten on this tablet and placed before thy great 
divinity, is it pleasing to thy great divinity, that he should 
enter into the government,} is it acceptable in thine eyes? 
Thy great divinity knows it. Is the entry of Siniddinapal the 
soil of Esarhaddon, whose name is written on this tablet by 
cninniund of thy great divinity, is it ordained and fixed, O 
Shamobh, great lord ! Will it actually come to pass ? ’ 

In the oracle texts of the class published by 
Kiiudtzon the answers to the questions are not 
given, the purpose of the texts being to furnish 
iiiid preserve the rituals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as models 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had been preserved from 
earlier days, reverting, in all probability, to the 
usages ileveloped in the temples of Shamash in 
Babylonia. Other texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a series of eight oracles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by tlie goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela.|| An interesting feature of these 
oracles is that, in most cases, the medium of com- 
munication is a priestess, which recalls the pro- 
minent part played by \vomen as sorceresses in 
incantation texts. Tlie female soothsayer forms 
the natural com piemen t to the priestess ; it is the 
attachment to the service of a deity that changes 
the jjriestess from a mosenger of evil into one w’lio 
can fathom the Divine intention. But both func- 
t ions rest on the belief in the mysterious power 
(»f women — a belief which is widespread among 
ancient nations, and survives among people who are 
•till in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur- 
ing message given to the king by a priestess Baya, 
a native of Arbcla, and uttered by her in the name 
of Islitar and Nebo, reads as follows : IT — 

*Fear not, Esarhaddon, I, the Lord,** speak to thee. The 
booms of thy heart 1 stren^hen as thy mother who gave thee 
bfe. Sixty ft great gods are with me, drawn up to protect 
iliee. The god Sin is on tby right side, Shamash on thy left. 
Sixty groat gods are round ateut thee, drawn up in battle array 
in tile centre of the citadeL On men do not rely. Lift up 
I bine eyes and look to me. I am Ishtar of Arbela, who has 
made Ashur gracious to thee. Thy weakness I will change to 
strength. Fear not! Glorify me! Is not the enemy subdued 
w ho has been handed over to thee? I proclaim it aloud. The 
t iitiire I will make glorious, as [I did] the iMSt. 1 am Nebo, the 
lord of the writing tablet GlorUy me ! * 

Of a more definite character is a message sent 
to Esarhaddon from Ashur, who is, like Nebo 
and Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
directly ZX — 

* As for those enemies that plot against thee, that force thee 
to march out, since thou didst open thy mouth [sajnng], **1 
implore Ashur ! ** I have heard thy cry. Out of the great gate 
of heaven 1 proclaim it aloud. Surely I will hasten to let lire 
devour them. Thou shalt stand among them. Before thee 1 
bliall appear. Into the mountains 1 shall bring them to rain 


* See the text in Knudtson, ib. No, 101. 
tA district to the north-east of Assyria. See Knudtson, 
No. 29. 

I Knudtson, No. 107. 

$ Literally, btt ts. *hoase of TOvemment* 

I RawL iv. jpl. 6L 1^ the translations of Banks, American 
Journal qf Semitie Langua^ee, xiv, 272 f., which, however, 
require correction at many points, 
if Bawlinson, iv. 61 ; obv. ooL iL 16-8a 

**is.Neba 

ft The number * sixty* is chosen as representative of all the 
gods, so that the phrase is equivalent to ^ the entire pantheon.’ 
tt Strong s. Au^iotogUt IL 62& 


down up(m them stones of destruction. Thy foes I shall cut 
down, filling the river with their blood. Let them behold and 
glorify me, for Ashur the lord of gods am L’ 

Accompanying this message are instructions to 
pour out precious oil, and to oifer sacrifices with 
sweet-smelling incense. The oil and the sacrifices 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
regarded as prompted by tiie desire to retain the 
favour of the gods, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage; but oil and the oflering of 
animals also play an important part in securing 
the oracle itself. In the series of prayers addressed 
to the sun-god, of which we have above given a 
brief account, there are included indications of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
special marks and peculiarities to which the atten- 
tion of the officiating priests is directed. These 
indications are of primal significance, for on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ques- 
tions depended. One is probably safe in asserting 
that no oracle was furnished without the inter- 
pretation of omens, so that, even when no refer- 
ence to omens is expressly made, w'e feel 

certain that it is implied. Indeed the stu<fy and 
interpretation of omens appear to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the oasis of oracular utter- 
ances. In the players in question the priest is 
in.'^tructed to observe whetlier there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the left side, whether 
there is some peculiarity at the bottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sound. The size of the limbs and organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance ; and indeed 
there is no feature of any special character that 
could be overlooked, before, as a result of the most 
careful study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods. A special significance appears to have been 
attaclied to the liver^ due, apparently, to an 
association of ideas — found among many nations 
of antiquity — between the liver and the general 
dispo>ition and character. Among the taffiets in 
the British Museum * there is an interesting dia- 
gram of the liver of a sheep, divided oil* into small 
sections, with cxplanatorjr notes, to serve as a 
guide for the priests in their inspection. 

Not only the omens derived from sacrifices, but the 
appearance, position, number, and size of tlie bubbles 
formed by oil poured into a goblet or bowl of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. Here was a phase of the 
* oracle ’ ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sacrificial animals. There were innumerable pos- 
sibilities to be considered, and we are fortunate in 
posses>ing some texts t which furnish the proof of 
the cure expended in taking all imaginable con- 
tingencies into consideration. From these texts, 
which served as handbooks to the bArii priests, it 
appears that, according as the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right side of the goblet or bowl, 
separated into smaller bubbles or united into larger 
ones, it portended good or evil. The size and mso 
the colour of the oil bubbles had a significance, as 
well as the action of the bubbles after their appear- 
ance on the surface. In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of time in 
Babylonia and Assyna, which embraced many 
more elements than the inspection of sacrificial 
animals, and the action of oil when mixed with 
water. 

Before turning to some of these other phases of 

* Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, ete,, in the 
British Museum^ pt. vL pi. 1 (Bu. 89-4-28, 288)t See Boissier, 
(a) * Note 8ur un monument babylonien se rapportant k I'extls- 

E icine ’ (Geneva, 1899) ; and (6) *Note sur un nouveau document 
Abylonien se rapportant k rextispidne ’ (Geneva, 1901). 
t Cuneifonn TextSf etc., pt iiL pL 2-4, and pt ▼. pL 4-7. Sea 
Huncrer, Beehertoahrsagung bei den (Leipiig, 1908 )l 
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the science, it is necessary to point out here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from public 
afiairs of the State, and from the semi -public 
interests of royalty to the affairs of the individual. 
The fact tiiat, in such a large portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions affecting the political situation 
form the subject, must not mislead us into under- 
estimating the share that the individual had in 
benefiting from the prero^tives enjoyed by the 
priests as the mediators TOtween the gods and 
their worshippers. The preponderance of public 
afiairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these texts, is due in part to the 
circumstance that most of them were drawn up 
at the instigation of the riders, and in part to 
the natural desire of the priests to provide, first 
of all, for proper guides in carrying out the 
demands made upon them by their royal masters. 
The example or A^ur^nipal^ in ordering his 
scribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was probably merely a 
continuation of a much older custom of Babylonian 
rulers in ordering the rituals i^uired for the 
various purposes of official exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing. Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi- 
ness of the individual ; for, unless the gods showed 
a favourable attitude towards the country as a 
whole, it was not to be assumed that the indi- 
vidual could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the gods towards the State, their good- 
will towards the ruler was of primary importance, 
partly because of the close identification of the 
career of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the continued strength of the l^lief that the 
ruler stood nearer to tiie ^ods than the ordinary 
individual, and that upon his conduct and upon the 
consequent disposition of the goils towards him 
a large share of the national welfare depended.* 
Hence even such an event as illness or misfortune 
in the royal family was of public significance, for 
it portended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manifested his displeasure. The ordinary 
individual could hardly hope for consideration in 
approaching a deity Avho had plainly showm his 
ill-numour towards the most important personage 
in the land. 

But such conditions represented, after all, the 
exceptional state of afiairs. Unless the country 
was engaged in warfare, or unless some accident 
had betallen a menilier of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
listen to petitions or to assist the individual in his 
appeals for help or advice ; at all events, it was 
s^e to make the attempt to approach the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if some god had shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelming him 
with disaster, it was perfectly reasonable to make 
the attempt to regain his goodwill, *to set the 
deity's heart at rest,’ as the religious phraseology 
expressed it. 

The extension of the order of ideas which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the intention of 
the gods when affairs of State or of the royal 
household were in question, resulted in the pre- 
paration of more or less elaborate handbooks 
covering the interpretation of all unusual pheno- 
mena, whether occurring in the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the usual order 
of natural events, the movements of the moon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 

* On the position of the king as standing closer to the gods, 
and as orinnally viewed as the representative or even incarna- 
tion of adeity.see Fraatr, The Golden B<nvh^,L 142ff.,232,etc. 


appearance of the clouds, represent some of the 
main incidents to which the attention of the 
priests was directed for the purpose of determining 
their bearing on the general wmfare, as well as on 
the fate of individuals. Coming to such teires- 
trial phenomena as enter more p^ticularly into 
the life of the individual, we find tliat dreams, for 
instance, or unusual signs in the case of newborn 
children, — abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, monstrosities oi all kinds, — w'ere re* 
garded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were looked upon as portents of future events. 
The movements of certain animals, — more par- 
ticularly of dogs, — the flight of birds, the appear- 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the liigh- 
w'a 3 ’‘s or in houses, as w'ell as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraught with meaning, and, in 
general, it may be said that every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi- 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past m 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions— so large 
that it is quite difficult to obtain an accurate 
8ur\'ey of the field covered by the omen texts. 
For the purposes of this sketch, however, it will 
be sufficient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera- 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Taking as our first illustration unmunl occur- 
rences in the movements of the heavenly bodies, it 
is natural to find special significance attaciicd to 
eclijises of the siin and moon ; and it is also 
obvious that such occasions were interpreted as 
having a bearing chiefly on public afiairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, because of the close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers— 
their representatives, in a measure— to which re- 
ference has already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscuring 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or through 
the movements of clouds, on any particular day of 
the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
the months, the days of the month are entered 
on which, according to past experience, eclipses 
occurred, and also those on which, according to 
calculation, they might occur, and then the in- 
terpretation is set forth for each of the days 
enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actual eclipses, a record is also made of what 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days portended. Selecting from a long 
text of this nature, covering maiiy tablets, the 
section devoted to the month of Tishri, the 7th 
month, ysa find the following entries * recorded .* — 

*If on the 1st daj^ of the month of Tishri the siin ie obecured, 
king against king will declare war. 

If on the 9th day, Adad t will raise his cry. 

If on the nth day, a disaster will occur, the king of Mar dies. 

If on the 13th day, the king of Akkad t dies, and, in the case 
of an eclipse, [the same fate] is portended for the king of 
Akkad. 

If on the 14th day there Is an eclipse of the sun, there will be 
destructive rains, and the king of Amurru dies. 

If on the 15th day, the wealth of the sea perishes. I 

If on the 16th day, there will be food in plenty in the land, 
the canals will be full, or [it portends that] the abkaUu will 
burst forth. II 

If on the 18th day, then will be peace for the king ; Bel in 
the country [will proclaim ?J an oracle regarding the land of 
the enemy. 

If on the 20th day, the country will be diminished, the throne 
o Elam will be overthrown. 


* Oraig, AHrologiceU-AstTimomicaX Texts, pi. obv. 1-17. 

♦ Adau is the god of stornia. The phrase Is therefore to be 
taken as an indication that storms will sweep the land. 

t i.e. Babylonia. 

I An expression which apparently refers to the destf action el 
animal life in the waters. 

II AbkaUu is a title of a high officer. The sense of this piw 
diction is obscure. 
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If on the SlBt day, the obeouration portend! deftmotion to 
the countrr. 

If on the 28th day, Bel will cauie destruction ; the king of 
that land during that year will overrun the country or [it 
portends that] the king will be safe. 

If on the 20th day, in that year the king will die, the country 
will suffer misfortune. . . . 

If on the 80th day, the king will have a long reign . . . there 
will be food in plenty in l^e land. 

If from the 1st to the 80th day the sun is obscured, the gods 
will overwhelm the whole connUy [with disaster]. 

If the day is dark, but the {daneti Dilbar * and Dapinu f are 
seen together, city, king, and people will be safe, canals 
will be full of water. 

If, contrary to calculation, the nm is obscured, the king will 
be in distress . . . 

If in the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, the king dies, 
the country will witness disaster or [it portends] joy.' 

Obscure as some of the predictions are — due in 
part to the defective nature of the text — their 
general character is quite clear. The references 
to specific personages like the king of Amurru, of 
Elam, of Akkad, may be taken as indications that 
at some time or anotner the death of a ruler in one 
of these countries took place on t lie day in question, 
or that some disaster overtook him. This occur- 
rence M'ould then naturally be made the basis for 
determining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not therefore to suppose tliat the death of 
a particular ruler of the countries named is in- 
tended to be predicted ; but, from the circumstance 
that a ruler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or possibly for the 
ruler in question. Bearing in mind that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as guides for 
the priests, one can also understand the contra- 
dictory notes recorded for one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the officiating priest to 
determine by additional resources — such, as 

the inspection of sacrihcial animals, or an oil and 
wafer test, or the like — whether the favourable or 
unfavourable omen is to be depended upon. That, 
in gtmeral, the disappearance of the sun owing to 
heavy clouds, or an actual eclipse, portends some 
evil, is a conclusion suggested by the natural 
association of ideas between darkness and mis- 
fortune. Hence, at the close of the preceding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
months, it is stated as a general conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
king, ]^ing a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
ailds the possible alternative that on certain days 
and under certain conditions the phenomenon in- 
dicates ‘joy* — i.e. is to be regarded as a favour- 
able omen. Here, again, when the indications for 
such days, based on past ex[)erieuce, are either 
favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest 
to determine by other means at his distmsal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to occur. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly body — the moon — were in some respects 
of even greater importance, because of the more 
definite character of its movements ; or, as we 
ought perhaps to put it, because of the greater 
ease with which these movements could be fol- 
lowed. Completing its course as it does in 29 
or 30 days, the most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers w ould be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new course. In the 
second place, note would be taken on w'hat day — 
whether 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, or 16th day— the 
tun was to be seen together with the moon ; for 
upon this phenomenon, as was ascertained by ex- 
perience, depended the day at the end of the 
month when the moon and the sun would again be 
* Venus or Ishtw. t Jupiter or Marduk. 


in conjunction. Again, the varying appearance of 
the moon’s horns, the cliaracter of uie hale around 
the moon, and naturally such more extraoi dinary 
occurrences as the lunar eclipse, would serve as a 
basis for lunar omenology. Our knowledge of 
these omens is derived chiefly from reports from 
court astrologers to their royal masters.* These 
reports are at times brief, consisting of only a few 
lines, as, e.y., the following connected with the 
appearance of the new moon on the Ist day of the 
c^culated lunar month — that is,' when the pre- 
ceding month had its fuU 30 days t — 

* If the moon is seen on the Ist day, [it portends that] the 
country will be favoured with tranquillity, j If the day accord- 
ing to its calculation is long, it portends a reign of long daya' 
[^port from Bullutu]. 

The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrologers that have 
Men preserved to us, but in some cases further 
specifications are given. So in one report there is 
added that in the case of the months Nisan and 
Tishri — the 1st and 7th months — if the moon is 
full at the regular time, there will be good crop, 
and the king will be supreme. § Somewhat cuf- 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nebo-shum- 
ishkun, who announces || — 

* If the moon appears covered with a headband,^ the king will 
be supreme. If the moon is seen on the first day, the day being, 
in accordance with calculation, long, it portends a long rule. 
The month will have 80 days in full. If the moon appears on 
the first day, it is favourable to Akkad (ue. Babyloiva), un> 
favourable for Elam or Amurru. If this happens in the month 
of Ab, then for Akkad it portends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.' 

Coming to reports that furnish omens according 
to the day on w inch the moon and sun are seen to- 
gether, the following may serve as a specimen ;** — 

* If the moon appears out of 8eason,tt traffic wiU be small ; on 
the 12th daj' the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are seen together, a powerful 
enemy will come to the land. The king^ of Akkad will defeat 
his enemy. On the 12th day the moon with the sun was seen. 
If the moon is seen on the 12th day, it portends evil for Akkad, 
good for Elam and Amurru, but is an unfavourable omen for 
Akkad.' 

Comparing these Uvo classes of reports, the 
guiding principle in both is apparent. A full 
month of 30 days suggests by association of ideas 
— fulness, plenty, and general success, while a 
premature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon’s course, 
as against the calculated lunar month, portends 
shortness of crops, diminution of traffic, and loss 
of dominion. In accordance with this, the appear- 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the IGth day of tlie month portends unfavour- 
able events, while on the I4th and 15th days the 
indications, varying somewhat according to the 
months, are, on the whole, favourable. Tiiat the 
various reports do not always agree, and that even 
in one and the same report alternatives ore offered, 
or an intentional ambiguity appears, are features 
that point to differences in the methods adojtted 
by the astrologers, or to the natural differences 
in experience w'hich enter so largely into the judg- 
ment of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the custom of deriving 

* A large collection of these reports has been published and 
interpret^ by B. C. Thompson in The ReporU qf the Magicians 
and Astrologers of Hineveh and Babylon^ vole., London, 1900). 

t Thompson, No. 1. 

i Lit. * closing of month' — %.e. silence, as Thompson renders ' 
tlie phrase ; but it is to be understood in the sense of absence of 
disturbances, external or internal. 

§ asharidiUu Ulakf * will proceed to supremacy*— apparently 
an idiomatic expression, to indicate that he will be suooeasful in 
his endeavours. See Thompson, No. 9. 

It Thompson, No. 17. 

^ A r/iir— also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to designate some shadow on the moon. 

^ Thompson, No. 119. 

ft At an unexpected time, or contrary to 
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omens from lunar phenomena is to be seen in the 
persistent use of the geographical terms so con- 
stantly recurring in the texts. Akkad is retained 
as the old desigimtion of Babylonia; Amurru, 
later the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as in very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in generiu ; while Elam, in a similar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. These same g^- 
graphical desi^ations occur in connexion with 
those most significant of all heavenly pheno- 
mena — the edipses of the moon and sun ; and it 
may be regarded as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the interpretation of such 
phenomena, that under certain circumstances an 
eclipse which must have been startling to primi- 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, might 
portend peace and prosperity. In a report from 
an astrologer,* the various sections of the moon 
are made to correspond to the chief districts— the 
right side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Elam, the top Amurru, and the Mttom Subartu ; 
and according to the direction in which the shadow 
passes oiT from the moon is the eclipse to be inter- 
preted. The moon drawing off from the shadow 
m a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and Amurru, w^hile, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affected by the eclipse 
but remain bright — the eclipse being therefore a 
pai*tial one — ^it is a good sign for Subartu t and 
Akkad. In another report:}; we encounter the 
following more specific indications : — 

* When an eidlpae happens during the moniing watch f and is 
complete (?X h* portends corps^l and the ruler will also die. 
When an eclipse tidces place in the moming watch and lasts 
through that watch, and a north wind oomee, the rick in Akkad 
will recover. When an eclipse begins in the first section and 
remains in the second (<.«. is partialX it portends disaster for 
Klam. Outi t will not approach Akkad. If the eclipse begins 
at the first se^on and the second renudns bright (i.s. even more 
partial), it portends that disaster will overtake Elam but not 
reach Akkad. If the eclipse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portends mercy to the country. If the moon is 
obscured in the month of Siwan,** Adad will inundate (the 
land) at the ond of the year ; if there is an eclipse in the month 
of Siwan, there will be a fiood, and the product of tiie waters 
will be carried to the land.tf If an eclipse happens at the 
moming watch during the month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the land, and Shamash will be hostile.^ If on 
ef'lipse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com- 
plete the year and then die, and his son will strive for the 
i-ulerriiip and seize the throne, and there will be hostility and 
corpses. If an eclipse happens in Siwan at any time from the 
1st to the 30th day, it is an eclipse that portends somel^g to 
the king of Akkad. There will be a general fiood, and Adad 
will inundate the product of the land, and disaster will over- 
take a large army. ... If an eclipse happens in Siwan out of 
the calculated lime, the king of Iwons will die, and Adad 
u ill inundate ; a flood will oome, A<uul win diminish the pro- 
duct of the land, and the leader of the army will enoounter 
disaster.* 

In general, as will be seen, the eclipse, by a 
natural association of ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, was generally regarded as an evil omen, 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 
^\'orld was to he affected. The frequency of inun- 
dations in a land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; and a single coincidence of 
an eclipse in the spring, with pfui^ioularly heavy 
floods during the rainy season, wonld be sufficient 
to establish m the minds of the people a connexion 

* Thompeon, No. 268. 

t Here used apparently for A«iyfla. 

} Thompson, Ko. 271. 

$ The night and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 
of four hours each. See Delitssch, £eiUehr,fiir Astyr, voL iv. 
pp. 284-287. 

I <.«. many wfli die. 

IF A ooun^ to the nortih-eesfe of Babylonia. The omen means 
that Babylonia need not fear on attsdk from this region. 

** The third month. 

ft i.«. the oonntry wfil be eo deeply innndated riiat the fish 
will swim about in all directions. 

U i.e. there wfil be failure of oropa 


between the two events. Indeed, so unusual 
an occurrence as an eclipse would necessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events— such a4 poor 
crops, or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with its inevitaUe result of greater 
or lesser loss of life — that at other times would be 
taken for granted as perfectly normal occurrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
cliaractcr. 

The principles underlying the omens derived 
from other conditions observed in connexion with 
the moon are of the same general character — 
natural association of ideas and conclusions drawn 
from past events coincident with the conditions in 
question. Thus, in an interesting series of reports 
regarding the significance of a lialo around the 
moon, a favouralne or unfavonrable interpretation 
depends upon the character of tlie halo, whether 
bright or dark — the latter being regatoed in general 
as an indication of rain — or whetlier the halo was 
continuous or interrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be seen within the h<alo. One of 
these reports,* which begins with the omen to be 
derived from the conjunction of the moon and sun 
on the 16th day, passes on to halo omens, and 
furnishes the following data : — 

* If the moon has a halo, and the sun t stands within the 
halo of the moon, throughout the land one will speak Justice, 
the father with his son will speak Justice, the hosts will be 
successful. If tlie moon has a halo, and Mars stands within it, 
there will be destruction of cattle throughout the land, the 
planting of dates w ill not prosper, or it portends that Amum: 
will be diminished. If the moon has a halo, and twro stars stand 
within the moon’s halo, it portends a long rule. If Mars and a 
planet stand facing each other [within it], it portends an attack 
on Elam. If Man passes out ^ of the halo, the king of Elam 
will die.' 

It thus appears that Mars, which bears a name 
{Mtishtabarru mutdnu, i.e. * portending death *) 
that suggests ill-luck, is an unfavourable planet, 
whereas the ‘ sun * planet, Saturn, carries with it 
associations of good fortune and prosperity. The 
presence of Mars with another planet suggests a 
conflict ; while Mars leaving the halo, again by a 
natural association of ideas transfers the ill-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia. Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move- 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinction 
between favourable and unfavourable planets is 
maintained, though there are circumstances under 
which a favourable planet like Marduk- Jupiter 
may become a portender of evil, while Nergal- 
Mars may under certain conditions change his 
forbidding aspect to one of good fortune. Thus, 
when Marduk- Jupiter appears at the beginning 
of the year, it portends a good crop of com 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Marduk,§ 
it means that a king will die in that year, or that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a * great king ’ || will die ; and, again, it is interest- 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the approach of a planet 
like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their position 
towards each other. We learn H that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there will be prosperona 
crops, but also that it portends a slaughter oi men. 
The approach of Nergal to Marduk means devas- 
tation, death among cattle, or that the kin^ of 
Akkad will die in that year ; but at the same Sme 
it indicates plentiful crops. The evil suggested 
by Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indications associated under 

* Thompson, Ko. 99. See the genenl lemaiki on the halo of 
the moon, in the Introduction, voL ii. pp. zzIt-zxvL 

t By sun is here meant the * mm etar^or the planet Setom, 
18 the text, Ko. 176, rev. 8-4, fpedflcaUy etates. 

t Thompson, Ko. 184 %Ib, Ko. 192. 

I The * (U'eat king* in these reporti meani apparently the 
king of Babylonia, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas *a Ung* 
means a ruler of some smaller country. 

^ Thompson, Ko. 195. 
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most circumstances with Marduk. Again, though 
the omens connected with Neigal-Mars are on toe 
whole unfavourable, there are notable exceptions ; 
as, e.^., when a report* tells us that if Mars is 
visible in the month of Elnl — ^the 6th month — the 
crojis of the land will be plentiful, and everything 
in the land will be prosperous ; but, on the other i 
hand, if Nergal approaches the moon, the god Sin | 
M'ill cause evil to descend upon the land;t and 
in this report the * unlucky ’ character associated 
with Mars compensates the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case of other stars 
being seen near the moon. After this omen with 
reference to Nergal and Sin, the report con- 
tinues — 

* If any [otiier] planet stands on the left horn of the moon, 
the king inU be powerful ; or if a star appears in front of the 
moon on the left side, the king will also be pow'erfuL If a star 
stands behind the moon on the left side, the king of Akkad will 
\pe powerful. If the star Dilgan (i.e. Virgo) stands at the left 
horn, the crops in Akkad will be plentiful ; or if Dilgan stands 
above the moon, the crope will be plentifuL* 

The report continues in this way with a further 
series of omens derived from stars appearing on 
the left side, wiiich, while portending evil because 
of the association between Meft* and ^unlucky,’ 
yet are in so far favourable as the evil — ^loss of 
teiTitoiy, or floods — is predicted for an enenij’^ and 
his land, and not for the king of Assyria, to wlioni 
the report is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as earth- 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on wliich the astrologers of 
Babylonia and Assyria render reports to their 
royal masters. In regard to both wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor in the decision whether the 
(»iuen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
favourable. The storms and rains forming in a 
land like Mesopotamia a natural season, upon 
which the fertility of the soil is dependent, are, 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
signs of the favour of the gods ; and we may well 
sni)pose that the Babylonians, like the ancient 
Hebrews, included in their ritual, at the approach 
of the rainy season, prayers that tlie gods might 
send the rains and also the storms — since the 
former never came without the latter — over the 
land. In accordance with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity ; and it is only 
u'hen the excessive severity of the rains causes a 
Hood, or when the rain conies at the wrong time — 
in the spring instead of in the autumn and winter 
—that the omen is naturally unfavourable. A 
TefKirt from Asharidu, the servant of the king, 
reads % — 

a rainstonn comes over the land, crope will flourish, 
prices will be steady. If a rainstonu continues in the land, 
there will be an increase of royal power. If a rainstorm bursts 
forth in Shebet,S there will be a Kassite eclipse.! 

A storm still later in the season, in AdarlT (12th 
month), when the rains ordinarily have ceased, 
portends blighted crops ; and as with rainstorms, 
so, up to a certain point in regard to thunder- 
storms, the season of the year determines whether 
the omen is to be regarded as favourable or un- 
favourable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration liere, for the voice of the god 
Adad himself is heard in the thunder ; and it is 
this voice that the astrologers are called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 
guided, necessarily by ooservation of events that 
m the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
at a particnlar season of the year or time of the 

* Thompson, No. 238. ti&No.284. t No. 250. 

$ t.s. the 11th month, towards the spring, when the eevere 
storms ought to be over. 

I An etdipse portending some evfl for the country north-east 
ef Babylonia. 

e.u. Thompson, Na 262. 
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day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in- 
consistency than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where normal conditions consti- 
tuted a firm basis for calculations. Thus, in the 
case of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder m the month of Ab— the 5tli 
month— one* informs us that the crops will be 
plentiful, while another f declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distinction is made l»etween 
thunder accompanied by rain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. The report says J — 

* If Adad Bends forth his voice in the month of Ab, on a dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will be poured forth in the 
can^. If on a cloudless day Adad roars, there will be dis- 
tress or famine in the land.* 

Or again § — 

* If it lightens on a cloudless day, Adad will cause a flood.* 

The association between a thunderstorm and a 
rainstorm oat of season suggests the portent 
that II — 

* If, in Tishri,^ Adad sends forth his voice, there wiU be 
hostility in the land. If it rains in the month of l^shri, there 
will be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to the 
enemy.* 

An earthquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derived from this pheno- 
menon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and min. We are told **— 

* If the earth quakes all day, it portends destruction of the 
land ; if it quakes continually, there will be an invasion of the 
land.* 

And again ft — 

* If in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel against the king ; if the earth quakes during the night, 
the land will incur disaster or devastation.* 

At the same time the evil omen is at times com- 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune will 
not afl'ect the crops, for we are told ft — 

*If the earth quakes in Tishri, the crops will be pl>v<fai 
though it portenas hostility in the land.* 

We have seen that in the case of various pheno- 
mena of the heavens and of nature, 'which form the 
basis of the othcial reports of the astrologers, the 
omens deal chietly with three subjects — war, 
crops, and internal disturbances in the country — 
while the aflairs of the individual play no part 
whatsoever. But besides these phenomena there 
is an almost infinite number of occurrences in 
the life of mankind that by their more or less 
unusual character call for an explanation ; and in 
the explanation offered the individual is involved, | 
even if not exclusively so. Monstrosities among 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions cn 
animals, extraordinary occurrences in one’s life, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 
priests were like'wte obliged to devote themselves 
in order to answer inquiries as to their meaning. 

In the interpretations ottered we may obseme 
again the application of practically the same prin- 
c5>les which guided the astrologers in their reports 
as to the meaning of phenomena in the heavens — 
association of ideas, and conclusions derived from 
observation and experience. For purposes of illus- 
tration, it will be sufficient to give some examples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very large number, In this 

division, even so common an occurrence as the 
birth of twins, merely because it deviates from 

* Thompson, No. 26(ki. t Ib, No. 267. 

t Ib. No. 267, lines 1-6. I lb. No. 256d. 

I lb. No. 260. ^ The 7th month. 

** Thompson, No. 263d. ft lb. No. 266c. 

tt See Bezold’s Catalogue, eta, v6L v. Index, tub * Omens,' 

p. 2181. 
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normal conditions, is subjected to an interpreta- 
tion, and ■Nve are told * — 

* If a woman gives birth to twins, one male and the other 
female, it is an unfavourable omen. The land is in fevour, but 
the house t will be reduced.* 

Here we have an example of a purely individual 
portent ; but it is noticeaole that the moment any 
unusual signs are observed in the case of the 
twins, they are interpreted as having a bearing 
on public affairs, though at times the fainily in 
which the occurrence has taken place is also 
involved. In accordance with this principle we 
are told that — 

* If a woman gives birth to twins and both are brought forth 
alive, but neither of them have light hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the enemy. ... If a woman gives 
birth to twins and both are brought forth alive, but the right 
foot of one is missing, an enemy will for one year cause dis- 
turbances in the count^.* 

A monstrosity as such, however, does not por- 
tend evil, and distinctions are drawn, again based 
largely on association of ideas. 

Thus, in the case of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of certain animals, a 
lion’s or a swine’s head represents favourable 
omens, while a dog’s or a bird’s or a serpent’s head 
portends some disaster to the country J — 

* If a woman pves birth to a child with a lion’s head, $ a power- 
ful king will nde in the land. If a w'oman gives birth to a child 
with a dog's head, the city (where the child is born) w’ill be in 
distress, and evil will be in the country. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a swine's head, offspring and wealth will 
increase in that house. If a woman gives birth to a child with 
a bird’s head, the land will be destroyed. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a serpents head, there will be famine in 
the land.* 

The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
ears, or with an organ or a limb missing, and 
much more of the like. If among human beings 
monstrosities have a bearing on the public and 
general weal, it is natural to find this ])rinciple 
adopted in the case of monstrosities occurring 
among animals. The anomalies introduced are 
almost endless. Among the examples we find the 
following : || — 

‘ It five young ones are bom in the flock, one with a bull’s 
head, one with a lion’s head, one with a dog’s head, one with a 
sheep’s head, one with a swine’s head, there w'ill be a series of 
devastations in the land. 

If in the flock young ones are bom with flve legs, it is a si^ of 
distress for the countiy\ The house of the man will perish, and 
his stalls will be swept awa}’. If the young ones have six legs, 
the population will decrease, and devastation come over the 
land. ... If the 3 'oung one has its ears at its neck, the niler 
will be without Judgment.^ If a young one has its ears below 
the neck, the strength of the land win be weakenerl. If the 
3 'oung one has no right ear, the rule of the king will come to an 
end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population of the city 
will be swept away ; the king will be devoid of judgment, the 
produce of the country' will be small, the enemy will cut off 
the supply of water. If the youug one has no left ear, the 
deity will hear the king’s prayer, the king will capture his 
enemy’s land, and the enemy’s palace will be destroyed. The 
enemy will be deprived of judgment, the produce of the 
enemy’s land will be taken away, and everj’thing wiU be cap- 
tured. If the right ear of the young one falls off, the stall ** will 
be destro 3 'ed. if the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
Will be increased, the stall of the enemy will be destroyed.’ 

In this enumeration it will be observed that a 
defect in regard to a ‘ right ’ limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner or the country, or both, while 
the defect in a ‘ left’ limb or organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner or his 
country— a reversal, though a perfectly logical one, 
^^*^i8sier, Documenti Aasyriens relates aux presaget, p. 

t ^erein the child is bora. f Boissier, p. 11. 

5 i.e. like a lion. The preposition ‘like * is sometimes added, 
though generally omitted. 

II Boissier, pp. 132, 143 f., IflO, elo. 

^ Will become insane (?). i.«. the herd. 


of the usual association of ideas with reference to 
‘right’ and ‘left.’ It is because ‘right’ is gener- 
ally a good omen that the absence of a * right * 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
‘left’ ear represents a bad sign for the ‘other 
party.* The specific character of the omens may 
be taken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up on the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstrosities, 
or the unusual phenomena iii question, actually 
occurred ; though it also seemslikely that these 
actual answers were supplemented by indications, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under- 
lying the science of omen interpretation, in order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. The 
tablets themselves thus assume, in contradistinc- 
tion to tlie astrological reports a^ve discussed, the 
character of handbooks, and therefore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supplied with such a handbook, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make additions to it, so as to 
be in a position to answer readily any tpiestioii 
that miglit be put. As there >\efe ^l»l•cilll omen 
collections for oxen, sheep, swine, birds, 

insects, and the like, one can readily see how, in 
this way, the collections would in the course oi 
time assume exceedingly lai*ge dimension.^.* 

It will also be clear that such collections could 
never be absolutely complete. Cases would arise 
not thought of or not provided for, and it would 
then devolve upon the priests to work out new 
decisions that might be dei)ended u2)on as trust- 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among animals, 
the actions of certain animals — dogs, oxen, ravens, 
and certain insects, etc. — were invested with 
signilicance ; and the task of the priests would be 
increased by the endeavour to explain what it 
meant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, or 
speckled dog on the street ; or if a dog entered a 
palace or temple or an ortlinary house ; or if a ravt?n 
flew into a man’s house ; and even so trivial an 
occurrence as the dropi>ing of a bit of meat into 
a man’s house a raven was regarded as fraught 
with some meaning. A tablet informs us thatt — 

* If a yellow dog enters a palace, it is a sign of an orainous 
fate for’ the palace. If a speckled dog enters the palace, the 
palace will feecure peace from the enemy. If a dog enters the 
palace and some one kills him, the pea(;e of the palace Avill be 
disturbed. If a dog enters a palace and crouches on a couch, 
no one will live in that palatre in peace. If a dog enters a 
palace and crouches on the throne, the })alacc will encounter an 
ominous fate. If a dog enters a palace and lies on a bowl, 
the palace will secure peace from the enemy.’ 

As with dogs, so the appearance of locusts in a 
house was regarded as an omen of ill-luck ; but here, 
again, distinctions were drawn accoriling to the 
colour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled. In short, these handbooks of 
omen interpretation endeavoured, though of course 
in vain, to cover all possible occurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as to the 
meaning of the purely trivial incidents which form 
a large proportion of the cases introduee<l, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed jiower of being able to interpret 
‘ signs,’ and thus to aid the inquirers in preparing 
for the event propiosticated, and perhaps to fore- 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, for the priests to cultivate the 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 
gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 

* The most complete collection as yet published, from which 
the above examples are taken, is that of Boissier, DoeumenU 
Assyriena relat^a aux priacLgea, Paris, 1894. 

t Boissier. p. 104. 
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tho prevailing religion ; jnst as the doctrines re- 
presented the theoretical phase, and the cult the 
natural outcome of the desire to do homage to the 
gods, in order to retain tJie goodwill of the powers 
m whose hands the welfare of the country, the 
success of the rulers, and the fate of the indi- 
\'idual lay. The large space occupied by the omen 
texts in uie religious literature that was produced 
in Babylonia and A8S3rria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un- 
usual happenings in nature, and in abnormal events 
oniony men and animals, as well as in all manner 
of incidents arousing si>ecial attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

Before leaving this large subject, the importance 
of which for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria jiistiiies the rather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is necessary to 
consider briefly one more of its phases, which, 
because of its direct bearing on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable imjKirtance. The 
mystery of fffccp, with its most characteristic mani- 
festation, the draam^ jirofoundly impressed people 
in a primitive stage of culture, ami continued to 
do so long after they had cast aside many of the 
beliefs belonging to the first attempts at the 
development of civilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one’s thoughts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heiird while asleep appeared to be manifestations 
directly brought to one's attention through out- 
side forces. The gods, who showed their power in 
storms and earthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who spoke indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direct 
message in the dreams that they sent to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep, tvery dream re- 
presented such a direct message; and, wdiether 
we turn to early Babylonian rulers like Gudea 
(c. 3000 B.C.), who receives instructions through a 
dream to build the temple E-ninnu to his favourite 
god Ninib,* or to a late Assyrian king like Assur- 
banipal, who is encouraged to go forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array, t we lind throughout the duration of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion the same profound 
si^ilicancc attached to dreams. 

Hence, in atldition to the moon, sun, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidance in inter- 
preting ‘birth’ and ‘aniiiial’ portents, manuals 
were prepared that might serve the priests in inter- 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
visions that they saw during the hours of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be made 
to provide for all contingencies, the task would i 
be even more hopeless than in the case of hand- j 
books for ‘ birth ^ portents, and the priests would 
have to be content to collect as many instances as 
possible of dreams and the interpretations voucli- 
safed in the jiast, and to regard these as typical 
instances which might serve as guides for the new 
dreams that would constantly brought to their 
notice. A cai*eful study of these collections will 
enable us to understand the principles which in 
general controlled the inter]jretntions ; and, even 
though in many instances we shall fail to under- 
stand the basis for the iiiterjiretations, we gain j 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro- j 
ceeded in some methodical way, and did not foUow I 
caprice, or allow himself to be led by happy 
guesses. Thus, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in dreams, we note that certain animals 

* See Thureau-Dangin’s essay, ‘Le Songe de Goudda’ {Comptes 
fendut U VAcadimie d'lwcnptiont, IftOO, pp. 112-122. 

f See £k)hradei 's Keilintehriftliche Bibiiothek, voL ii p. 251. 


1 portend misfortune, while others represent a 
I favourable omen. A dog portends sorrow, a lion 
success, a goat indicates the death of a son, a stag 
tlie death of a daughter, a jackal Divine favour, a 
fish power, and so on. One can also see the natural 
association of ideas which suggested that a moun- 
tain appearing in a dream was an indication of 
unrivalled strength, and tliat salt meant protec- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the connexion be- 
tween a date and distress is less conspicuous ; but 
wliat appears arbitrary to us may properly be 
attributed to our ignorance of the ideas that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians associated with the 
objects in question, and furthermore one must 
bear in mina that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the .science of dream interpretation. 
Past experience of the supposed connexion betw eeu 
some occurrence and a dream formed a second 
factor ; and besides these two there must have 
been a variety of considerations that served as 
guides in the development of this science. Over 
and above this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed to the judgment of the individual priest, 
who was obliged, however, to exercise due pre- 
caution to make sure that his judgment was 
based upon solid ground, derived from his experi- 
ence, and from his study of the manuals that were 
produced in connexion with the temple organiza- 
tion. To a far greater degree than in the case of 
other brandies of the omen literature wliich we 
have considered, the dreams of an individual had 
a bearing on his own fate. It was a message 
meant primarily for him ; and only when he to 
whom the gods commnnicated their purpose was 
also the occupant of the throne or belonged to the 
royal household, did the dream assume a wide 
significance, involving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still closer to the 
circle of the direct and personal influence exerted 
by the prevailing religion upon worshippers in 
their private capacity. 

5. Prayers and hymns.— Recourse to incanta- 
tions and omens, we have seen, was perfectly com- 
patible witli the development of advanceil concep- 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
systematized pantheon ; and the prominent part 
played by, incantation rituals and by omen collec- 
tions in religious practice down to the latest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in Babylonia, and the ex- 
tension of these brandies to Assyria. The belief 
that the ills ami misfortunes of'life were due to 
the mischievous influence of demons and spirits, 
either acting independently or at the instigation 
of those wlio h.ad the power to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the people to be seriously aflected by the view that 
the gods, so much more powerful than demons or 
witches, were on the whole favourably inclined 
towards mankind, and inflicted punishment upon 
them only for sufficient cause, chief among which, 
to be sure, was the neglect of proper homage and 
devotion to them. The theological system devised 
by the schools was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular beliefs, and indeed strengthened them 
by thus emphasizing the contrast that existed 
between gods and demons. 

As a consequence, higher speculations regard- 
ing the manner of the Divine government of the 
Universe could be introduced into the incantations 
themselves, without seriously aflecting the much 
more primitive conceptions on which the incanta- 
tions rested. The ‘Ma^ln* series furnishes ex- 
amples of compositions w’orthy of the term ‘ hymns,’ 
which were introduced as preludes to the recital of 
a jumble of formulas, the power of which rested in 
the combination of words employed ; and through- 
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out the other series known to ns similar composi- 
tions ^dressed to varions deities are scattered. 
Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 
stndy of heavenly phenomena offered an oppor- 
tunity of ascertamins the intention of the gods, 
check the religious development which ascribed 
ethical motives and considerations of right and 
wrong to the gods in their dealings udth their 
subjects. It might be tliat, through the move- 
ments of the stars, or the birth of monstrosities 
amon^ mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
the Divine anger against the country, the ruler, or 
the individual, was revealed, yet it was generally 
p^ible by prayer and by sacrifice to alter the 
Divine vml, and to avert the threatened cata- 
strophe by securing the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one’s specie Divine protector against 
some hostile power, just as one could invoke a god 
against the mischievous devices of a demon or a 
witch. N^, even when the blow fell upon one, 
the hope of averting its full force still remained. 
Oppressed by the fear of demons lurking evei^- 
where, by the dread of witches and sorcerers who 
prepared their attacks in secret, and hampered by 
the multitudinous occurrences that were so full of 
significance, the outlook for the individual would 
indeed have been hopeless but for the outlet 
afforded, through j>rayer8 and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divme powers, irrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hymns thus reveal the brighter 
side of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations. They tell ns of the hopes that filled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enaoling them to 
overcome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflecting on the dangers that beset them at every 
turn, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the face. Even though a great majority 
of this class of compositions that have been pre- 1 
served for us are royal prayers and hymns, placed 
in the mouth of royal personages or having refer- 
ence to public events, the spirit embodied in them 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the gods, 
and in a large measure at least they embody aspira- 
tions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns <we have, 
besides the tablets in the library of Assurbanipal, 
the votive and historical inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which prayers are 
frequently introduced. Such prayers, emlKKlying 
requests iot a long life, a prosperous rule, victory 
over enemies, and abundant offspring, are more 
frequently encountered in the inscriptions of the 
rulers of the south than in those of the north. The 
Assyrian rulers contented themselves with an in- 
vocation addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at the beginning of their 
inscriptions, and with curses and threats hurled 
at those who should destroy or deface their monu- 
ments ; but the historical inscriptions of Assyria 
famish us also with some specimens of genuine 
pliers. 

Taking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inscriptions of Ba%lonian rulers, one of the licst 
examples, though not in the form of a direct 
address, is to be found in the inscription of Lugal- 
zaggisi (c, 3500 B.C.). The king, after ascribing his 
success to the help of the gods, and more especially 
^^Bel of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal to 

*ED-lil, king of fhe lords, my beloved father; may he grant 
me long life, and the luid peace and tranquillity I Hay he 
cause the army to flourish, and guard the sanctuaries ! Hay he 
regard the land witii favour, and grant mercy to its inhabitantB ; 
and may I continue to rule as a powerful leader ! * 

f Inaeri^^tuma, L 2, 'So, 87, cob 


Another southern niler, Gndea (r. 3000 n.r.), 
wishing to assure himself of the support of Bau in 
liis undertakings, addresses her as follows : — 

‘ O my queen, lofty daughter of Anu,* 

Who furnishes proper counsel, and holds the first rank 
among the gods. 

Thou who grantest life to the land. 

Thou art the queen, the mother, ^o has founded 
Shirpurla. 

Tlie nation upon which thou lookest in mercy i)rospei8. 

Long life is vouchsafed to the hero on whom thou dost 
look with favour. 

I have no mother— thou art my mother. 

1 have no father— thou art my father.* 

The finest specimens of royal prayers, however, 
are to be found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period — Nobopolassar, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Nabonidus.t Singling out those of 
Nebuchadrezzar as those possessing greater interest 
than the otliers, the prayer addressed to Marduk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne X niay 
serve as a tnird example of this branch of religious 
literature— 

*0 eternal ruler, lord of eveiything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose name thou hast proclaimed, 
may flourish, as seems pleasing to thee. Lead him in the right 
path. I am the prince who obeys thee, the creature of th 3 ' 
nand. Thou hast created me, and hast entrusted to me 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy merpy, O lord, 
which thou bestowest upon all, may thy supreme rule be 
merciful I The fear of divinity' implant in my heart ! Grant 
me what seems ipiod to thee, for thou art the one who hast 
given me my life." 

The i>rayer emphasizes in impressive diction 
the dignity wliicli the ruler attaches to his roy^ 
post, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
involves rather than upon its pomp and glory. 
Hence the tone of humility wdiicli pervades the 
composition, and which is surprising in a ruler 
whom we have been ac^customed to regard as re- 
presenting the acme of mortal pride and arrc»- 
gance. Still more impressive is the expressed 
hope and purpose to rule according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied m a dedication 
prayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
in honour of Shamash, the Divine judge and oracle- 
god par excellence § — 

• Shamash, great lord, on entering joyfi^y thy glorious temple 
E-barra, look with favour on my precious handiwork. Hay 
thy lips proclaim mercy for me I Through thy righteous order 
may 1 have abundant offspring I Long life and a firm throne 
grant me I Hay my rule I be extended to eternity, with a 
righteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a Intimate 
st^ of authority bringing salvation to men adorn my kingdom 
for ever. With strong weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle I O Shamash, through judicial decision and through 
dreams answer me aright. By thy lofty, unchangeable decree 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 
Uie enemies 1* 

The repetition of such egressions as ‘justice,’ 
‘right,’ ‘legitimate,’ is an interesting illustration 
of the emphasis which this king, contrar^r again 
to the current view, laid upon exalted principles in 
carrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he was swayed. 

I The occurrence in historical inscriptions of hymns 
giving expression to such worthy sentiments, fur- 
! nislies the proof that the compositions found in 
the library of Assurbanipal are not to be regarded 
as literary exercises indicative of the intellectna] 
ambitions cherished by the priests attached to the 
various temples, but as part of the ritual em- 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifioes, 

♦ Cylinder B (ed. Price), eol. IL 27-ilL 4. 

t For a translation of preotically all the prayers in the Baby* 
Ionian and Assyrian insoriptionB, see Jaatrow*s Eeligiun Baby^ 
loniens und AgHyrienSt PP- 894-418. 

1 Bawlinson, L 6^ col. L 66-U. 1. 

} Ball, Proceedings ofSoeUty of BQd, ArsAefoIo/'p, zL p. 127. 
col. il 82-iiL 80. 

I s.ft wy dynasty. 
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and in praying for relief from sufferings and from 
the attacks of demons, witches, and sorcerers, or 
for averting imnending disaster. 

Altliough a large number of the hymns and 
prayers in this library — most of them, unfortu- 
nately, mere fragments — still await publication,* 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to judge 
of the general character of this division of the re- 
ligious literature of Babylonia and Assyria. All 
the great ^ds, Marduk, Ishtar, Sai^nit, Tashmit, 
Shaiiiash, Bin, Adad, Ninib, Nergal, as well as Ea, 
Bel of Nippur, and Ashur, are represented in the 
library W hymns of a more or less extensive char- 
acter. On the whole, the traits assigned to the 
gods in those hymns are the same as we en- 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
tlioiigh frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads tlicm to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lead one to believe that this god em- 
bodied aUfdie traits possessed by his fellow-deities, 
— a phenomenon that finds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Ri^eda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped upon him the attributes 
of all the gods. 

Taking up hymns to the heads of the southern 
and the northern pantheon respectively, Marduk 
and Ashur, it will be interesting to compare, by an 
example, the spirit in which each is appealea to. 
One of the Marduk hymns reads as follows : t — 

* O strong, exalted strength of the city of t • • • 

Supreme ruler, offspring of £a, 

Marduk, mighty one, chief of £-turra, 8 
Lord of E-aagila, the streng^ of Babylon, lover of E-zida ; 
Preserver of life, prince of E-makbtila, restorer of life. 
Protector of the land, taking care of distant peoples. 
Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries, 

Thy name is ever good in the mouth of men, 

O Marduk, great lord ... 

By thy exalted command let me live in tranquillity. 

Let me behold thy divinity 1 
What I purpose may I secure 1 
Place Justice in my mouth, 

Implant mercy in my heart. 

May my god I stand at my right side. 

May my goddess stand on my left side, 

May the god granting salvation stand firm at niv side. 

To be propitious, to hearken, and to be favourable I 
Let the word that I speak be favourable as 1 speak it. 

O Marddk, mighty ruler, command life, command my 
life I 

Before thee have I most humbly bowed myself. 

May Bel be thy light, Ea rejoice thee I 

May the gods of the universe pay homage to thee 1 

May the great gods do what is pleasing to thee !' 

While this hymn evidently forms part of on in- 
cantation text, or was originally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good example of the 
penerol character of the Babylonian hymns, and 
ulustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strong and mighty on the one hand, but also, on 
the other, as one who is inclined to listen to the 
appeals of sufferers, and from whom they may 
expect to receive new life. 

Hymns to Ashur are not numerous, and the best 
specimen that has been found IT is of interest 
chiefly as showing how completely the literati of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intellectual 
life unfolded in Babylonia. The hymn in question 
is made up of phrases that can be matched in 
Babylonian hymns addressed to various gods, and 
only incident^y are the traits that distinguish 

* See the Index, ftih *Hyimii’ Slid 'FnwenL* of Bezold’i 
Oatalogue of the Tablets in the Koiqrattjik OoUeotiou, voL v. 

t King, Babylonian Magic and Soreory, No. 9. 

i The name of the dty is, according to King, Ashur, and the 
traces point to this reading. But if this be correct, then we 
must perforce assume that Assurbanipal's scribe intentionally 
Bt’ bstituted the capital of the northern kingdom for Babylon or 
some other sonthem town. 

9 Temple at Erido. 

I The special protecting god snd goddeos of the individual 
sre meant. 

^ Onig, Aotyrian and Babylonian BOigiout TeaU, L pb 
82-S7. 


the war -god of Assyria introduced. It begins as 
follows : — 

* Mighty chief of the gods, omnis<uGnt ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destlniea. 

Ashur, mighty lord, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

. . . Ashur, powerful chief of the gods, lord of countries. 
[Let me proclaim] his greatness, odebrate his glory. 

Ashur, let me glorify ms being, exalt his name ; 

Dwelling in E-khariag-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let me celebrate his 
glory. 

[His strength] let me recall, his courage commemorate; 
Dwelling m E-sherra, Ashur fixer of destinies. 

Forever 1^ me exalt his power, 

Mightily wise leader of the gods, illustrioui. 

Creator of Shamash, maker of moantams ; 

Creator of the gods, progenitor of Ishtar. 


. . . iUnstrions whose name is reverb, 

. . . Ashur whose command is extendi, 

[Firm ?] like mountains whose base is not seen, 

[Brilliant?] as the writing of the heavens,? of unlimited 
extent. 

Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm.’ 

The frequent repetitions indicate that each two 
lines were to be sung or recited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively — an arrangement that we come 
across frequently m these compositions. 

Decidedly superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash ; and this may be 
accounted for through the influence of the concep- 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun -god. It is an image of Shaman 
that Hammurabi attaches as the headpiece to his 
famous Code,t as the symbol of the principles of 
justice on which he claims to base his ordinances. 
In almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether forming part of incantations or repre- 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who dwell in gloom and dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. Taking, for example, a hymn in- 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad- 
dressed as follows ; § — 

*0 lord, illuminator of darkness, who reveals the foce [of 
heaven?] . . . 

Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak. 

To thy light all the great gods look up. 

All the AnnunaM look up to thee. 

All mankind thou guidew like a single being. 

Expectantly with ndsed head they look up to the sunlight 
When thou dost appear, they rejoice and exult. 

Thou art the light for the most distant ends id the heavens, 
The standard tor the wide earth. 

The multitudes look up to thee with Joy.* 

The ethical traits of the god are even more 
eliectively brought out in a section of one of the 
finest of the Shamash hynms, which is too long to 
be quoted in full || — 

* Who iJans evil— his horn then thou dost destroy. 

Who in fixing boundaries annuls rights. 

The unjust Judge thou restraineth with force. 

Who accepts a bribe, who does not Judge justly— -on him 
thou imposest sin. 

But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a care for 
the oppressed. 

To him Shamash is gracious, his life he prolonga 
The Judge who renders a Just decision 
Shall end in a palace, the place of princea Shall be his 
dwelling. 

The seed of those who act unlustly shall not flourish. 

What their mouth declares m tl^ preaenoe wilt thou de- 
stroy ; what they purpose thou wile annuL 
Thou knowest their transgresriona ; the dedaiation of the 
wicked thou dost cost aside. 

Every one wherever he may be is in thy oarUi 
Thou directest their Judgments, the imptiaoned dost thou 
liberate. 

* ‘Great mountain of countries* — ^name of temide to Ashur. 

t A frequent expression designating the stars. 

j See tlie illustration in Schell, TexUo EkaniUei-ShnUigueSt 
it, frontispiece. 

9 Rawlinson, iv.s 19, No. 2. 

i| See C. D. Gray, Shamash Religious Teats (Ohloago, 1901), 

pp. 17-19. X » 
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Thou hearest, O Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal. 

Humility, prostration, petitioning, and reverence. 

With loud voice the unfortunate one cries to thee. 

The weak, the exhausted, the oppressed, the lowly. 

Mother, wife, maid, appeal to tliee. 

The one removed from his family, the one dwelling afar 
from his dty. 

The peasant when he gstfaers in his harvest appeals to 
thee.* 

In this way the hymn proceeds to enumerate 
the various classes of society — the merchant, the 
hunter, the shepherd, the learned ; and the various 
conditions under which the appeal for help or re- 
cognition of assistance is addressed to the great 
sun-god. 

6. Penitential Psalnuk — ^There is only one other 
subdivision of the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria in which a still higher ethical and | 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of composi - 1 
tions, also known to us chiefly from the library 
of Assurbanipal, in which the central idea is the 
consciousness of guilt, and in which, in connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is 
made to some god or goddess, or to the gods in 
general, for forgiveness. To these compositions, 
of which a considerable number have been pub- 
lished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a series, like the Incantation texts and the 
somewhat similar collection of the layers, the 
name * Penitential Psalms ’ * has been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblance in 
the general tone, and to a certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in which confession of sins and shortcomings 
constitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these * Penitential Psalms’ belong to the 
division of ‘ Hymns and Prayers ’ f which so often 
touch upon the question of guilt and sin; and it 
is often difficult to determine whether a composi- 
tion, in which glorification of a deity’s power, the 
app^ to his or her assistance, and the conscious- 
ness of sin are about equally distributed, is to 
Ite placed in the sj^cial categoiy of * Penitential 
Psalms.’ Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than between prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let us pass on to 
some specimens which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. The adaptation 
of these ‘ Psalms * for the ritual is indicated hy the 
alternating utterances of the penitent and the 
priest acting as mediator between the wonshipper 
and his deity. 

As an example of the penitent’s appeal — in this 
case to the goddess Ishtar — the following may 
serve : J — 

* I, thy servant, full of sighs, call upon thee. 

liie fervent prayer of him who has sinned dost thou 
accept. 

If thou lookest upon a man, that man lives, 

O powerful mistress of all mankind. 

Merciful one to whom it is good to turn, who accepts 
sighs.* 

The priest thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penitent — 

* Since his god and his goddera | are angry with him, he 

calls upon thee. 

[Turn thy face towards] him, take hold of his hand.* 


* See Beisner, Sumeritch-Babyloniteke Hymnen (Berlin, 1896), 
Intaroduction. In 1885 Zimmem published nine Penitential 
Psalms with full commenta^, under the title BabyUtnische 
Bu8ftpmlmen, Further specimens are to be found in Craig, 
Astyriofn and Babylonian Belifjious Texts (Leipzig, 1806-1897), 
and a particularly fine one is given in King’s Seven Creati&n 
Tablets, vol. i. pp. 222-237. See also Zimmem, Keilinsehr^en 
und Bihei, pp. 36^, for a German version. 

t See the Introduction to King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery, p. xv f. 

t Rawlmson, iv. a 29*, No. 6 ; Zimmem, Busspsaltnen, No. 1. 

9 The special protecting god and goddess of the individual 
are meant. See above^ p. 


The penitent — 

* Besides thee, there is no guiding deity. 

Look in mercy on me, accept my supplication, 

Prodaiin iiaciflcatioii, and let thy liver he appeased. 

How long, O my mistress, till thy countenance be turned 
towards me t 

Like doves I lament, 1 am satiated with sighs.* 

The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 

* With distress and pain, his spirit is full of sighs ; 

Tears be weeps, [he pours forth] laments.* 

Perhaps the finest specimen of these Penitential 
Psalms is one that lias quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise addressed to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi- 
tional lines, containing ceremonial instructions, it 
is too long to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
together, indeed, from three distinct hymns, f and 
the first tw'o of these liymns may again be sub- 
divided into two sections, namely the invocation, 
with the epithets of the goddess, followed by the 
appeal for appeasement of the goddess’s anger. In 
the first hymn Ishtar is glorified under the names 
of Imina t and of Gushca, representing goddesses, 
whose attributes and rdle the * great goddess ’ has 
absorbed. It begins as follow's : — 

‘ I pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of goddesses, 

Ishtar, queen of all ]ieoples, guide of nuinkind. 
lrnini,t exalted art thou, l^y of the Igigi ; 

Mighty and sovereign art thou, supreiiie is thy name. 

The light of heaven and earth, valiant daughter of Sin ark 
thou ; 

Bearer of weapons, arrayed for battle. 

Controlling all laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 
O lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the gods ! 

Thou causest lamentation, thou Greatest hostility among 
friendly brothers. 

Thou givest strenrth. 

Strong art thou, lady of victory, who dost overthrow thoM 
who oppose me.* 

Addressing her as Gushea,§ the petitioner ex- 
claims — 

* Sacred chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuaries look 

to thee. 

Where is thy name not (pronounced)? Where is thy 
decree not (obe.> ed)? 

VThere are thine images not mode? Where are thy sanc- 
tuaries not founded? 

Where art thou not great? 'W’^here art thou not supreme? * 

In the second hymn the appeal begins — 

*0 goddess of men, O goddess of women, whose way 
none can fathom ! 

Where thou lookest in mercy, the dead revives, the sick 
is healed ; 

The afflict^ one is redeemed who looks on thy coun- 
tenance. 

I, In humiliation and sorrow, th.> sen'ant racked with 
pain, call on thee. 

Look uix>n me, niy lady, hear niy sui>]>lication ; 

Look in mercy on me, hear my jirayer ; 

Announce my release, II and let thy liver be ap]>eased, — 

Tlie release of my suffering body, which is full of distress 
and pain ; 

The release of my sick heart, full of tears and sorrow ; 

The release of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 
pain ; 

Tlie release of my troubled house, shaken with c^'ef ; 

The release of my liver, ^ which is satiated with tears and 
sorrow.’ 

In the third hymn the penitent inquires — 

‘ What have I done, O my god and my goddess ? 

As though I did not reverence my god and my goddess, 
am I treated. 

Sickness, disease,**’ ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 
me ; 

Misfortune, turning away of countenance, and fulness ol 
anger are my lot ; 


* King, Creation Tablets, i. 222-237 (transliteration and trant> 
lation, iL pi. 76-84 (text). 

t (a) lines 1-34, (6) 36-50, (c) 61-106. 

X In the incantation texts, c.g., *Labartu* series (Myhrman, 
Zeitsekr. f. Assyr, -xvi. p. 154), Ishtar is addressed as Imina. 

§ The name also occurs in incantation rituals, e.g. Zimmem, 
DeAtrdge zur Kenntnis der Bab. lieligion, p. 180 <1. 78). 

li The word used here and in the following, aJbAula(ta\ 
signifying literally *how long yet,* has become a oonventionaJ 
expression for the hoped-for release from suffering. 
i.e. spirit. 

** Ut. ^head disease*— here a general term forlingeriiigillnera 
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Anger, indignation, the fury of gods and men. 

I behold, O my lady, days of amiotion, months of distress, 
and years of misfortune ; 

1 behold, O my mistress, slaughter, turmoil, and rebellion ; 

Death and misery have made an end of me.’ 

Islitar is his only hope, and to her accordingly he 
prays — 

* Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transgression and sin. 

Forgive my transgression, accept my supplication. 

Guide my steps that I may walk gloriously among men. 

Ck)ininand, and at thy command may the angry god be 
appeased I 

And may the angry goddess turn towards me I 

May the dark smoking braaer flame up again I 

My extinguished torch be relit 1’ 

There are sufficient signs in this beautiful com- 
position to indicate a royal personage as tiie one 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
throne ; and the same is the case in most of the | 
other ‘ Penitential Psalms * that have been pre- 
served. While this is due in large measure to the 
circumstance that the rulers could more readily 
have their supplications committed to \\Titing, 
their position, as those upon whose relationship to 
the gods the general welfare of the country de- 
pended, is also to be taken into consideration to 
explain w'hy the priests w’ere zealous in giving 
a permanent form to the proper phrases and ex- 
pressions to be used in times of general distress 
ascribed to the displeasure of some god or goddess 
w'ith him in whose hands the affairs of State lay. 
Desj)ite the advanced religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in those praj'ers for forgiveness, they still 
rest upon the primitive belief that the ruler must 
have in some way provoked the anger of some deity 
— through insumcient reverence, or by an unin- | 
tcntional disobedience to his dictates. Hence the * 
appeal w*a8 accompanied wdth rites of an expiatory 
cliaracter; and it seems a sharp descent from "a 
lofty eminence wdien we find attached to this 
fervent supplication to Islitar, directions for sym- 
Ijolical purification by sprinkling water on a green 
bough, for a fire -offering and a libation, and for 
a recital of the prayer tliree times ‘ without look- 
ing behind,* * — precisely as w’e find such directions 
in incantation texts proper. The link betw’een 
tlie incantations and the hymns, despite the ditter- 
ences in religious conceptions, is illustrated by the 
retention of the term s/uptu, i.e. ‘incantation,’ even 
to designate the finest and purest apjieals for Divine 
grace and mercy. The ‘ I’enitential Psalms’ — the 
dowering of the religious spirit of Babylonia and 
Assyria — form no exception ; and the" hymn to 
Ishtar, of W’hich extracts have been furnished, is 
designated both at the beginning and in the 
colophon as ‘ shiptu.* 

The continui^ of the development of religious 
thought in the Euphrates Valley is thus preserved, 
and finds an expression even in its literature. 
The ‘ new' ’ sprout is grafted on to the ‘ old ’ branch, 
and is nurtured by the same roots ; but the example 
of the rulers in publicly acknow ledging their de- 
pendence upon the god^s was made all the more 
impressive by the bond thus maintained betw'een 
the higher flights of religious spirit and the primi- 
tive rites, which, in the minds of the masses, must 
have continued to represent the essence of the 
religion itself. 

7. The Babylonian Cosmology.— It is natural to 
find in a country w'hich developed such a remark- 
able culture as that of Babylonia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or less crude speculations 
regarding the beginnings of things should in the 

* The nme direction is given, e.g.t in the *Labartu' series 
(Myhrman, ZeUachr.f. Assyr, xvi. 160), and forms a parallel to 
similar directions among the Greeks in the case of offerings to 
Hecate, with whom Labartu has much in common, as Myhrman, 
l,c, p. 151 f., points out. 


course of time have yielded to more consistent and 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the efforts of the priests attached to the tem- 
ples in the great religious centres of Babylonia 
to systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
political supremacy acquired by the city of Baby- 
lon, led to making Marduk, tue god oi Babylon, 
the central figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a literary and intellectual process which had 
its outcome in the production of a poem or epic * 
of Creation, in w'hich the chief rdle is assigned to 
this same god, Marduk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our know ledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so far as the 
portions of it found in Assurbanipal’s library and 
in New Babylonian copies from Babylonian temple 
archives enable us to do so. Although, since the 
discovery of the first fragments of the composition 
by George Smith in 1875, large portions of it 
have come to light, due chiefly to the activity 
and scholarship of Budge and King of the British 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication t there are many gaps which often 
seriously intei^ere wdth a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion. We can also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing before it re^ 
ceived its definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct traces of purely popular specu- 
lations and fancies which form, indeed, the oasis 
u(K)n which the main conceptions rest, an inter- 
pretation has been put upon tnese speculations and 
fancies that places them upon a much higher level 
of thought. What is, perhaps, even more si^ifi- 
cant, is the evidence which the composition aflbrds 
of having been originally an ‘ epic ’ celebrating the 
deeds of En-lil or Bel — the god of Nippur— -in his 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
Universe. We are thus led to Nippur as the source 
of the main features found in the composition, and 
it is furthermore safe to conclude that in connexion 
w'itli the literary activity centring around the great 
temple E-kur, the seat of the w'orship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which w'as remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk’s temple E-sagila at 
Babylon. The rdle of Bel is transferred to Marduk, 
and additions w'ere made to the old tale, partly 
intended to justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in part jirompted by the desire to glorify the 
chief god of Babylon, and to interpret old tradi- 
tions in a manner m accordance with the theological 
system perfected in Babylon, and wiiich became 
the dominant school of thought in the Euphrates 
I Valley as w'ell as in Assyria, albeit with certain 
I modifications introduced by the Assyrian priests. 
The assigning of the chief rdle in the establishment 
of the Universe to En-lil or Bel, of course, reflects 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
also of the populace of Nippur, to their own 
favourite deity ; but from indications in the Crea- 
I tion poem itself, as W'ell as from other sources, we 
know that traditions were also current in Baby- 
lonia W'hich assigned the same rdle to Ea. Such a 
tradition w ould naturally arise in the ancient city 

* Our Justification for speaking of this Babylonian Creation 
story as a *poem’ rests upon the ciiaracter of the composition 
i itself, which is distinctly poetical in ite form. See King, Greatum 
TablctB^ L pp. cxxii-cxxiii, and more fully Delitzsch, Dm Baby- 
Imiisehe Wutschuiiftingsejtos (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 60-68, and the 
references to the opinions of Budge, Zimmern, and Gunkel ; it' 
imrtakes of the characicr of an epic by virtue of the prominence 
assigned in it to a single personage, Marduk, whose glorification 
constitute the main purpose of the composition in its present 
form. 

t Cuneiform Texts from Babyloniem Tablets, etc,, <n the 
British Museum, pt. xiii. (1901), with a volume of snpplmnai- 
tary texts and transliterations and translations of all the frag- 
ments known, by L. W. King, The Seven Tablets €(/ Creation; or 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends concerning the Creation 
o/the World and of Mankind (2 vols., Loudon, 1902). 
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of Eridn, the main and oldest seat of Ea worship ; 
and there are reasons for believing that in other 
religions centres Ishtar and, perhaps also, Ann 
were accorded the distinction of having brought 
the Universe into existence. At all events, it is 
certain that the Creation story which we are al^ut 
to analyze represents one only of several versions 
product in the Euphrates Valley ; and, in extraot- 
mg from it the cosmological theories upon which 
it rests, we must make due allowance for those 
features which reflect the attitude of a specific 
body of priests or a special school of thought to- 
wards a favourite deity. 

Bearing in mind that in its present form the 
most complete Babylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a peean in 
honour of the chief god Marduk, we And that it 
consisted of seven tablets, and contained, accord- 
ing to Kin^s calculation, about one thousand lines.* 
The story itself, known from its opening words as 
the Enwma eli»h or ' When above ' series, may be 
divided into six sections, representing the chief 
steps in the establishment of the Universe : (1) the 
conflict of Apsuand Mummu with the gods, ending 
with the overthrow of Apsu and the capture of 
Mummu, brought about largely thro^h the in- 
strumentality of Ea ; (2) the revolt of Tiamat and 
her consort Kingu and their iollowers against the 
gods, and the dilwomfitnre of the rebellious host by 
Marduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Ansfaar 
with the approval of the cods ; (3) the establish- 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving the 
spreading of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the creation of the earth, the establishment of the 
planets and stars in their courses and place, and 
the regular change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of her relationship to the sun ; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk ; (5) the glorifica- 
tion of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
with the entrusting to mm of the * tablets of fate" 
and the assignment to him of fifty * glorious’ 
names ; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good counsel to men, with instructions 
to recall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to him. 

The composite character of the story in its 
present form is revealed by the introduction, at 
the beginning, of two conflicts which both sym- 
bolize tbe same process. Apsu, signifying the 
'deep,’ is a symbol of primeval chaos, figured as 
a time when the waters covered ever^mg, and 
were filled with monstrous beings subject to no 
laws. By the side of Apsu are two other beings — 
Mummu, an obscure word, but also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and confusion, and Tiamat, 
which, equivalent to the Hebrew word Uh6m 
(Qin^), occniring in the Creation story of Gn 1, 
likewise embodies the idea of ‘the great deep.’ 
That all three beinm are identified with tiie 
primeval waters, follows from the description 
ramished by the opening lines of the poem, 
where ‘their waters’ are spoken of as being 
' mingled together.’ The three terms thus prove 
to be pTacti<^y synonymous, and the most prob- 
able explanation of the existence of all three terms 
is that they represent the ‘survival’ of varying 
traditions current in regard to the piimeval chaos, 
which have been combined in the tue that became 
the standard account of bow the Universe, with its 
laws and phenomena^ came into being.t A factor 

* King ssyi ‘some nine bandied end ninety-four Unes' {Seven 
TahUU CreaHon, voL L pp. iv, xxy). Almoet exactly one 
half of it is complete ; and if we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost three-fourths 
of the text. 

t Tohu and hohUt mentdoned in On in oonnezlon witii 
(i^m, are perhaps to be legarded as a faint trace of the 
primeval triad, Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat. 


that may also have been at work in leading to the 
retention of three terms for the primev^ chaos 
is the desire to find, in primeval times, a triad 
corresponding to Anu, Bel, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of BaWlonian theology, represent 
the quintessence of Divine control of the severuil 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
account for the introduction of Apsu and Mummu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is dear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chaotic watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the exister' e of 
w hich not only precedes that of heaven and earth, 
but which flourished before the gods were born. 
Tliis theory is set forth at the loginning of tlie 
story— 

* When above, the heavens were not named ;* 

Below, the ary land did not bear a name.* 

Apsu, the primeval, t their progenitor, 

Mummu [and] Tiamat, t the mother of all of them. 

Their waters were mingled together. 

No field was marked off, no marsh was to be seen 
\V'hen none of the g^s had yet been produced. 

Ko name was called, no fate decreed. 

Then the gods were created in the midst [of heaven f] 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced. 

Time went by. . . . 

Anshar and Kishar were created [over them?] 

Dajrs named and there came forth . . . 

Anu their son. ... * 

In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a description of the time when ‘nothing’ w’as, 
with the inevitable result of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient times or in our own 
days, of involving ns in a hopeless tangle of con- 
tradiction and oracurity. It is a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to solve the hopeless but fascinating puzzle of 
beginnings; ana it w'ill be more usefm to en- 
deavour to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
The language is frequently obsenre, due to tlie 
desire of the narrator to avoid definite terms that 
w’ould be misleading by their very definiteness. 
He avoids the common word for earth, w’liicli is 
ir^tum, but uses instead a rare term, amiiuitum, 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry land. 
To convey more vividly the conception that nothing 
grew in the primeval w^aters, it is added that ‘ fields 
w'ere not marked ofiT, and no marsh was seen’ — 
expressions suggested by the appearance of the 
I land in the Euphrates Valley, wdiere fields were 
' marked off by iboundary stones, and vegetation 
' often appeanri where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wi.she8 
to emphasize the fact that, in tlie primeval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The gram- 
matical construction warrants and justifies the 
conclusion that the narrator places at the begin- 
ning of things — before the existence of heaven and 
earth or the gods — ^the three beings symbolized ]>y 
Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat, even though the con- 
ception of the second being has already become 
BO obscure that no further specification of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture primeval 
chaos is to be seen in the expressions ‘ their pro- 
genitor’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
narrator anticipates the conception subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu and Tiamat are sur- 
rounded by a brood of monsters, and be clearly 
has these beings in mind when speaking of ‘ their 

* i.e. called into being. 

t Eiehtu, literally ‘flr^* whidi is added to diitinguish this 
Ap^ from the ordinary use of the word as * the wat^ deep, 
wniim MCtually oocurs in Tablet hr. line 142. 

t It has been castomaiy to regard Jfttminu here as an epithet 
of Tiamat in the sense of ‘chaos,* ‘raging,* and the like ; but, 
since Mummu occurs in Tablet L lines 80 and 81 as the ‘mes- 
senger* of Apeu, it is blear that a separate personage is also 
intended in the caning lines. The omisBlon of the ooniunctian 
is no oblection, for the oonjnnothm ie omitted also betwerm 
Apsu and Tiamat 
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generator* and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
eighth line, with equal vagueness, dwells upon the 
fact that no name was called and no fate clecided, 
to picture the time when nothing hnd as yet been 
created, since there were no gods. The lirst part 
of the line seems to be a reference to the animal 
world in general, the second part a more particular 
reference to man, whose fate u decreed by tlie gods. 
In a general way it is statea that the gods were 
creatiS, though it is not said by whom, or how 
many there were. Along with the gods two beings, 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu, are specified as having 
been called into being ; * and since, in the course 
of the narrative, they appe^ on the side of 
Tiamat, they are evidently introduced as types 
or i^mbols of the host of monsters in the wake 
of Apsu and Tiamat. It is difficult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
gods Anshar and Kishar were ‘ created,’ is to be 
reconciled with the assertion in line 9, unless 
indeed we may fall back upon the hypothesis 
of a composite production, after the manner of 
the ‘doublets’ so fr^uently found in the com- 
position of two versions of a story in the OT 
narratives. At all events, the Divine pair, An- 
shar and Kishar, represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologians, the oldest gods, from 
whom, indeed, by a doctrine closely akin to ema- 
nation, ten p^s of gods are descended. f These 
pairs are, with one exception, gods who do not i 
play any p^t whatsoever in the active pantheon | 
as we find it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
and Assyria ; and since, furthermore, neither An- 
shar nor Kishar, the ‘parents,’ belong to the j 
active pantheon, it is evident that, by the side of ' 
the gods actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely ‘theoretical’ pantheon devised in 
accordance with the theological speculations of 
the Babylonian schools of thought. Anshar, 
signifying the ‘ heavenly ’ (or upper) Universe (or 
‘totality^), and Kishar the earthly (or lower) 
Universe (or ‘totality'), sum up the Divine power 
in control of all things ; and one can follow the 
logical process which made them the progenitors 
of the various special powers into which this con- 
trol was divid^. In the Babylonian Creation 
stoiy, as it lies before us, only two such special 
j)owers are introduced — Anu and £a, the latter 
under the form Nudimmud ; but since Anu and £a 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
that became at one time the prevailing one, com- 
prised the control of the Universe, 4: it is reasonable 
to suppose that in an older version the third figure, 
Bel, was also included. The omission of Bel, who 
in the narrative is identified with Marduk, is again 
an evidence of the transformation which the old 
traditions and speculations underwent in order to 
make them conform to the main purpose for wiiich 
the entire tradition is preserved — the glorification 
of the favourite MarduJc. 

Anu, the god of heaven, and Nudimmud or £a, 
who is described as without a rival in wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding figures in the 
conflict that now arises between the gods, as the 
representatives of order, and Apsu, Mumniu, and 
Tiamat, as the representatives of chaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fragmentary state of the 
first tablet does not permit ns to grasp clearly 
the part that Anu plays by the side of £a, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 

* The verbal form need (ao alao in line 7) of the creation of the 
soda ia ahupd, which oonvaya the idea of coming forth and 
atreaming forth. 

t See the liata in Bawlinaon, ii. 54, Nob. 8 and 4 ; and iii. 69, 
Na 1, obv. ; and Badau’s valnable commentary, ‘Uel, the 
Christ of Ancient Times* (JTomit, voL ziv. &1-87). 

f See above, p. 588. 


Avere unable for a long time to secure control of 
the three beings symtolical of primeval chaos. 

The latter, not content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack upon the representatives of order. 
Apsu calls upon liis ‘ messenger ’ Mummu for aid,* 
and together they go to Tiamat to consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruction, or at 
all events for the crushing, of the independ- 
ent spirit of the gods. From new fragments quite 
recently found* it is now certain that at this 
point of the narrative the gods are regarded ar 
the offspring of Apsu and Tiamat. We maj' 
therefore, in view of this, venture to proceed a 
step further, and look upon Apsu and Tiamat 
as the ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Mummu and the brood of monsters, but also the 
gods, are produced. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinctly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the first tablet above quoted. The Baby- 
lonian theologians would thus, with commendable 
consistency, trace both classes of beings— the mon- 
sters who form the army of Apsu and Tiamat 
as w'ell as the ‘^eat gods’ — to primeval chaos. 

It is the gods, therefore, who organize a revolt 
against their progenitors, the jmrpose of which 
is to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which Apsu and Tiamat stand. Apsu presents 
his complaint against the gods to Tiamat. In 
rage he exclaims — 

* By day I have no rest, at night I cannot lie down, 

I will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.* 

Tiamat shares Apsu’s anger — 

* She plotted evil in her heart.t 
What shall we do? Let us indeed destroy.* 

The text at this point becomes defective ; but so 
much is clear that Ea, described as the ‘ one who 
knows everj’thing,’ takes up the conflict on behalf 
of the gods, and that Anu is in some way associ- 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with which £a overcomes 
Apsu and his followers is the ‘pure incantation,’ 
which, presumably, he hurls against them. Such 
a procedure would be in wrfect accord with the 
current conceptions about £a, who is essentially a 
god acting by the power of the word.4: At all 
events, Apsu is overthrown and Mummu is cap- 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode in the symbolical 
conflict between chaos and order ; and the second, 
which, as has been suggested, is merely a ‘ doublet,’ 
or second version, is at once introduce 

Evidently, the version which assigned the conquest 
of Apsu and Mummu to Ea was the one w'hich 
assigned to this god the distinction of having 
established the laws of the Universe. We may 
call it the ‘ Eridu ’ version of Creation ; but, natur- 
ally, only so much of it could be introduced as would 
not interfere with Marduk’s prerogatives. After 
the recital of Apsu’s defeat, the ‘ Eridu ’ version 
disappears, and the ‘ Nippur ’ version, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk for Bel into a 
‘ Babylon’ version, is taken up. 

Tiamat, whose port in the Ea-Apsu conflict is 
not clearly defined, is represented as depressed; 
but her courage is revived by a deity called the 
‘ bright god,’ who is probably to be identified with 
Kingu,§ appointed by Tiamat to be the leader 

* See King’s Seven TaMete t(f Creation, L pp. 188-184, setUing- 
the reading at the end of line 84 of the first tablet, *the gods, j 
their sons.' 

t Literally, 'stomach.* See the restoration of these lines in 
King, ^oL i. p. 184. 

t Ea, it will be recalled, was one of the chief gods invoked in 
the incantation series, many of which originated at his seat of 
worship, Eridu. A special incantation known as the Shi^ai 
Eridu, 'Eridu incantation,* is frequently referred to^ $,g 
Cuneiform Texts, xvi. pi. 21, 205 ; 22, 260, eta 

5 See King, Creation Tablets, L p. 14, n. 1. 
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of her hosts, and who occupies a position by the 
side of Tiamat somewhat similar to that of Muiu- 
mu by the side of Apsu. Kingu urges Tiamat on 
to the fray, and encourages her to entrust the war 
.of vengeance to be wag^ against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, accordingly^ 

* Banded themselves tofl^ther, advancing at the side of 

Hamat; 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite, 
They prepared for war, fuming and raging, 

Uniting forces and preparing for the fray.^ 

Besides applying her followers with invincible 
weapons, liamat nves birth to monster serpents, 
described in the following terms : — 

' With tiiarp teeth and merciless fangs. 

Their bodies filled with poison instead of blood ; 

Terrible dragons, clothed with terror. 

Decked out with awful splendour, of lofty stature ; 

Whoever saw them was overcome with terror. 

Their bodies rose up, and no one could retist their attack. 
She * set up vipers and monster serpents and Lakhmu, 
Hurricanes (Q, raging honnds, scorpion-men, 

Mighty tempers, fish-men, and rams, 

Bearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle. 

Mighty were her commands, irresistible. 

In this fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 

Since among tbie gods, her ofhpring, he had encounged her, 
She raised Kingu among them to power, 

To march in front of the host, to lead the forces, 

To seize the standard, to advance to the attack, 

To direct the battle, to regulate the fight.’ 

Tiamat still claims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares — 

*1 have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of Che 
gods have I raised thee to power ; 

The dominion over all the gods have I entrusted to him. 

Be thou ecalted, my chosen consort art thou.’ 

To further emphasize her control, she hands 
Kingu the * tablets of fate ’ to he hung on his 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form- 
iiig the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it is 
to emphasize the reign of terror and confusion 
which preceded the control of the Universe by 
the goas. Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destruc- 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
beings, half men and half animals, with which, 
probably, popular fancy conceived the Universe to 
have been populated in primeval days, and of 
which the scniptured representations of human- 
headed lions and bulls with enormous wrings — 
placed as guardians against evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples— represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it difficult to 
see how this picture of chaos, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the account of Berosus,t arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby- 
lonia suggest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and storms, when the elements 
of nature seem to be set loose without control, 
when wind and rain sweep over the land, every- 
where causing inundations, which, before the perfec- 
tion of the canal system, must have regularly placed 
entire districts of the Valley under water for a period 
each year. This annual chaos would be regarded 
as typical of a permanent condition before the 
great gods, identified with the powers of nature — 
the sun and moon — ^and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of which the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stars, 
were the natural symbols. The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests unon 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and lawlessness. The thought of a 
creatio ex nihUo lay beyond the mental horizon of 

* Tiamat. 

t In Buwbius, Chronicle (ed. Soboene), vol. L pp. 14, 15. See 
Zinmiern, KeUweehriften und da§ AtU Teetament, pp. 48&* 
480 . 


the Babylonian and Assyrian theologians ; and it it 
to be ol)served that even in the Biblical account, 
where the Universe, with all it contains, is con- 
ceived as coming into existence by the decree of 
one supreme Power, the chaos, represented by 
* darkness resting upon the deep,’ is regarded os a 
real substance. In short, ancient man no less than 
his modem successor was unable to conceive of a 
real beginning of things, and it is merely a ques- 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human fancy 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 
into the domain of faith, or of mystic s{>eculation. 

The second and third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
stages of the great conflict about to ensue between 
Tiamat and the gods. The connecting link be- 
tween this conflict and the previous one between 
Apsu and Ea is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, where it is said that Tiamat formu- 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis- 
comfiture of Apsu. Ea, who, it will fe recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the * one who knows 
everything,’ is also in the second conflict the god 
through whom the gods learn of the designs of 
Tiamat. He comes to Anshar, *the father who 
begat him,’ and says— 

’ Our mother, Tiamat, is full of hate tou'ards us ; 

With gathered forces she hath waxed furious, — 

All the gods have turned to her. 

Even those whom ye orbited* are at her side ; 

Banded together they advance at the side of Tiamat, 

Slighly in planning mischief night and day without respite.* 

It would ^pear, therefore, that not merely the 
oflspring of Tiamat, but also some of those beings 
^rung from the gods, are on the side of ‘chaos.’ 
£a, unfortunately, does not specify which gods he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps assume that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forces as 
Adad,t the god of storms par excellence ; Nergal 
and Namtar, associated with destruction and pes- 
tilence, who must have been conceived as, appar- 
ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 

Anshar appeals in turn to his sons, Ea and Ann, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
Ea’s endeavours to either conquer or pacify Tiamat 
are, unfortunately, missing but from a subse- 
quent reference § it follows that £a was ‘afraid,’ 
and obliged to ‘ turn back ’ ; nor is Anu more suc- 
cessful. Ue is sent out by Anshar, in the hope that 
Tiamat may be appeas^ by hearing the ‘word’ 
of Anshar — 

* Go and stand before Tiamat, 

That her liver may be appeased, her heart pacified; 

But if she will not hearken to thy word, 

Then speak to her our word, that she may be appeased.’ 

But as Anu approaches, Tiamat growls, |i and the 
god also turns back in terror. The third son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar ; and as one 
of many indications that by this son was originally 
meant the third member, Bel, of the tri^ Ea, 
Anu, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as he lum, i,e. ‘ the lord,* IT though subsequently 
the identification with Marduk is made without 
reservation by the writing Amar-ttd** the ordinary 

* The plural is used because the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort Kishar, although only the former is specifically 
mentioned. 

t Adad occurs, and apparently as one of the abettors of 
Tiamat, in a fragment {Cuneiform Texte, xiii. pL 24, K S445-i- 
Bm. 896, rev. v. 1) which represents a specifically ' Assyrian * 
version of Creation. See Zimmem, /.c. p. 496. 

t The second tablet is very defective, though large portions 
may be restored through comparison with the third. 

5 Tablet iii. 54. That Nudimmud or Ea was sent out first and 
Anu second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown by King, Creation Tablett, i. p. 
188, n. 1. 

II See King, <5. t p. 12, n. 2. % Tkblet fl. 118, 181. 

** e.g. Tablet iii. 65, 118, 188, tndpaetim in Tablet iv., and tn 
I the Epilogue, Tablet vii. 180, though, L 129, he is called Bn-4U 
‘ (or J»<H) ildni, Marduk. 
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desi^'iiation of the chief god of Babylon. Bel turns 
out t<» be the real conqueror of liamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of £a and Ann is made 
partly with the intent to glorify tlie chief god of 
Nippur at the expense of his two companions, and 
partly as a consequence of the endeavour to com- 
bine in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The £a-Apsu conflict points clearly to the exist- 
ence of an ‘ Eridu * version, which celebrated £a as 
the creator of man and establisher of the laws of 
tlie Universe. In another centre Anu was accorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
tlie role of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
therefore, represents the ‘ Nmpur * version ; but, by 
the transfer of the title of Bel to Marduk, it was 
transformed into the ' Babylon ’ version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively ‘ Assyrian * 
version,* in which, by an identification of Aiishar 
with Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrian pan- 
theon, the step is taken which makes Ansiiar- 
Ashur the real creator. However, the version 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
doiinnant — we might almost say ‘ orthodox ’ — one, 
was the narrative with which we are concerned. 
Aiishar kisses Bel-Marduk, and thus dispels his 
fear. While still implying that Bel-Marduk is to 
pacify Tiaiiiat by his pure incantation, as £a over- 
came Apsu, this reference is merely introduced in 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the 
powers that may be ascribed to any other god. 
In reality, Bel-Marduk is a warrior, and Anshar 
also addresses him as such, urging him to proceed 
and ‘trample the neck of Tiamat under foot.* 
Bel-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speech 
to Anshar, the lord of gods, wmo determines the 
destiny of the great gods, imposes the condition 
that If he succeeds, he is to supplant Anshar as 
the chief of the gods — 


‘ If I, your avenger. 

Bind Tiamat and save your life, 

Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of my tete. 

In Upshukkinaku f gather together in joy. 

Let my utterance, like yours, decree fates. 

May whatever 1 do remain unalterable ! 

May my orders be unchangeable and irrevocable ! ' 

In speeches like these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Babylon to justify the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Marduk as the 
decreer of fates is revealed. 

The third tablet is taken up with the summon- 
ing of the gods by Gaga, the messenger of Anshar, 
in order to procure tlieir consent to the condition 
exacted by Bel-Marduk. The vagueness and con- 
tradictions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narrative conflicting traditions are illus- 
trated by the position accorded in this tablet to 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as Igigi, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfect^ theological 
system the former embody the group .^f ‘ heavenly ’ 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the group of 
‘earthly* or rather subterranean gods.:;: Else- 
where in the narrative Lakhamu is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol- 
.‘owoi-8 of Tianiat.§ The gods obey the summons, 
enter into the presence of Anshar, and sit down to 
a feast, in the course of which, as the narrative 
states, they fill tliemselves with wine, and tlien 

* See above, p. 667*> ; andj further, King, Oreofion Tablets^ 
pp. 197-200, and the authorities there referred to. 

t The sacred chamber in which the gods assemble, originally 
localized in Bel's temple £-kur in Nippur, and afterwards tnins- 
lerred to Marduk’s temple E-sagila in Babylon. 

2 See Zimmem, KeUinschriften u. d. Alte TeHtcment^ p. 451 fF. 

f Tablet ii. 27, and parallel passages, iii 31, 89. 


formally do homage to Bel-Mardnk. The foni*tb 
tablet begins— 

* 'They fitted out for him a lordly chamber. 

Before his fathers to reign supreme. 

Thou art the honoured one among the great gods. 

Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance— supreme.* 

O Marduk 1 thou art the honoured one among the great 
gods ; 

Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance— supreme.* 

From this day onward, thy order shall he irrevocable. 

Lifting up and abasing shall be in thy hand ; 

Thy utterance is fixed, thy command unalterable. 

None among the gods shall transgress th}'' boundary. 

O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 

We give thee sovereignty over the entire Universe. 

Thou shalt preside in the assembly, thy word is supreme. 

May thy weapon never become blunt ; may it strike down 
thy foe ! 

O lord, spare the life of him who trusts in thee, 

And pour out the life of the god who seized bold of eviL* 

As a token of the power assigned to him, 
Marduk is asked to make a garment disappear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in his 
word — again an intimation that Marduk, like £a, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him as symbols of 
royalty, and he is given the invincible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute him, 
‘ Marduk is king,* and encouiage him for the 
attack — 

* Go and cut off the life of Hamat. 

Let the wind carry her blood into secret places.* 

An interesting description follows of the manner 
in which the god proceeds to equip liimself for 
the fray. Bow, quiver, spear, and club are his 
weapons. He places the lightning in front of 
him, and tills his body with flaming fire. From 
his ‘ father Anu ’ he receives a net wherewith to 
entrap Tiamat. The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to intercept the escape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricanes are created 
by him — in all, seven kinds of winds — that follow 
behind his ‘ storm ’ chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swift and ferocious horses, he now mounts, 

I brandishing the thunderbolt. 

The picture thus drawn of the god making 
straight for Tiamat is most impressive, and ad- 
mirably served the purpose of illustrating the 
terror which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
Tlie picture evidently fits an atmospheric ‘ storm ’ 
god, such as was the old £n-lil of Nippur, but is 
hardly suitable for Marduk, who is distinctly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel’s rdle to 
Miu’duk appeared to he justified by the considera- 
tion that it is the sun which eventually triumphs 
over the stonus of the rainy season, which, as we 
have seen, suggested the conceptions formed of 
Tiamat. 

Kingu, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel. His mental and physical paralysis is efl'ec- 
tively portrayed, and nis followers fall back in 
terror. Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en- 
raged at the challenge — ‘Stand! 1 and thou, let 
us join battle* — wliicli he utters, boldly meets 
I Marduk. The nanative proceeds — 

• When Tiainat heard those words, 

She became like one possessed, bereft of reason. 

Tiamat shrieked with piercing cries, 

She trembled and shook to her very foundations. 

She pronounced an incantation, she uttered her spell. 

And the gods of the battle took to their weapons, 
t Then Tiamat and Marduk, the leader of the gods, stood np^ 
Tiie.\' advanced to the fray, drew nigh to the fight. 

The lord spread out his net and caught her, 

Tlie evil wind behind him he let loose in her face. 

As Tiamat opened her mouth to its full extent, 

He drove in the evil wind before she closed her lips. 

The mighty winds filled her stomach, 

Her heart failed her, and she opened wide her mouth; 


* Literally, Anu. 
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He seized the spear and pierced her stomach. 

He cut through her organs and slit open her heart. 

He bound her and cut off her life. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.* 

The followers of Tiamat, disniaj’ed at the over- 
throw of their leader, take to night; hut llel- 
Mardnk snrroimds them, and captures them all in 
the net. He takes from Kingu the 'tablets of 
fate’ and hangs them around his own breast — 
thus establishing his prerogative os the decreer of 
destinies for all future times. 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again reveal^, for Mardnk is repre- 
sented as returning to Tiamat to stand upon ner, 
to smash her skull, and to drive her blood, car- 
ried away by the north wind to secret places, 
out of her body. It is evident that various traili- 
tions existed as to what Bel-Marduk did with 
Tiamat. 

The dose of the fourth tablet directs the current 
of the narrative into a new channel, and introduces 
us to Bel-Marduk as the creator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of law and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out by him ' like a flat fish,* he makes a covering 
for the heaven— a kind of door provided with a 
bolt — and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the pouring forth of the waters from above. 
Corresponding to the watchman placed over the 
waters of heaven, Nudimmud or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of ' Apsu ’ — ^here no longer used as 
'chaos,* but as the wateij deep, which is con- 
ceived as a structure, the limits of which are fixed 
by Bel-Marduk. CorresjMnding to this ' subter- 
ranean* mansion, a similar structure, which he 
calls E-sharra, is built in heaven, and Anu, Bel, 
and Ea are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thus leads us to the astrological 
system pe^ected by the Babylonian priests, and 
standing in close relation to their cosmolqgy. 
Accordmg to this system, which rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stars, the heavens constitute a structure provided 
for the gods. The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
within defined limits, were accoxmted for ny the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having established the fixed order of events in 
the upper firmament. It is natural to suppose 
that Anshar should have been the one to do so ; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel-Marduk, 
the latter is accorded the ^stinction ; and, since 
Marduk is identified with the sun, a further 
change had to be introduced into the narrative 
by omitting all references to the creation of the 
sun. More important, however, than the assump- 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it is 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assigns to the gods their positions and functions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at the 
beginning of the fiihh tablet The triad, Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, in this astrological system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worshipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
are simply certain sections of the ecliptic chosen as 
guides for determining the p<^tion and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Anu being the 
middle strip oi the ecliptic, Bel the northern sec- 
tion, and Ea a star in the southern section.* With 
these as guiding points, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods ; and the identification of the 
latter with the stars being specifically set forth, 
the seven Iwmatihi stars or constellations of the 
lodiac are specially referred to, by means of which 

♦See Mahler, 'Die Wege dee Ann, Bd, und Ea* 
tisdie LUeraiuneUung, vol. vL No. 4 (pp. 166-160)). 


the divisions of the year are determined. At 
each end of the great structure E-sharra gates are 
placed, through which the sun posses in and out 
on his daily march across the expanse ; and to the 
moon-god the control of the night is entrusted, by 
means of which the days are to be calculated. 
Further details as to the manner in which this 
calculation is to be made are given, so that inci- 
dentally the basis of tlie Babylonian calendar is 
furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 
Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra- 
tive of the creation— («) the systematized pan- 
theon ; (&) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the science of determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identified ; (c) the lunar calendar. 

unfortunately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of siiecial interest to ns — the 
formation of the eartli, with its vegetation— is 
lacking, though it was, in all probimility, con- 
tained in the fifth tablet, which, like the second, 
is very defective. Whether this port of creation 
was also attributed to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
gods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a fragmentary tablet* in 
wliich, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
rdle to a god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introduced 
to the creation of ' living creatures,’ ' cattle of the 
field,’ ‘ beasts of the field, creatures of the city,’ 
w'hich are described as having been produced by 
the gods in their assembly ; but this may represent 
another version, whereas in the Creation naiTative 
under discussion Marduk probably appeared ns 
the creator of the earth, t just as in the sixth 
tablet tlie creation of man is assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation of man is tlint 
the gods desired worshippers; and this view is 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, in an address to Ea, says — 

* My blood will 1 take, and bone t . . . 

1 will set up man, that man . . . 

I will create man to inhabit [the earth], 

To estahlii^ the service of the {^ods, and that shrines [znay 
be built].* 

From the ‘blood’ of Marduk himself man is 
thus formed — a remarkable doctrine, which illus- 
trates the high position accorded to man in the 
theological system of Babylonia. The introduc- 
tion of Ea as a kind of associate to Marduk is, 
again, a trace of the composite character of the 
narrative, and points to a version in which the 
creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in the 
Babylonian pantheon, is the god of mankind 
excellence. From certain allusions in Marduk’s 
address to Ea, and from Ea’s reply, it would 
appear that the creation of man was opposed by 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, though by no means certain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk gave him instructions, § 
detailing religions and moral obligations. 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
glorification of Marduk by the gods and by man- 
kind. Firs^ the gods are represented as nailing 
him in their assembly as the avenger of their 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him lifty glorions 
names, enumerated in detail, emphasizing his 
power, his functions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vegetation, as the source of plenty ; 
his righteousness, his mercy, his wisdom, uis 

* Cuneiform TextSt xiiL pL 84 ; see King, Creation TaSUtCt 1 
pp. 122-'125. 

t See the reference, Tablet vU. 115, 'he (i.0. Marduk) onated 
heaven and fashioned the earth.* 

X King, l.e. i. p. 87, suggests the restoration, * I will fashion.' 

I King has shown (<.o7Lk 202fr.)tbat the fragment which was 
supposed to contain the address does not belong to the series; 
but the possibility that Marduk gave some instructions to mars 
must nevertheless be admitted. 
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power in removing evil, and more of the like. 
Mankind is called upon to join in paving homage 
to Mardnk as the one who ordainea the courses 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
a flock of sheep, as the conqueror of Tiamat, and 
as the creator of heaven and earth. Father Bel is 
represented as transferrins to Marduk his own 
title, ‘lord of the worlds,” and Ea declares that 
Marduk’s name shall henceforth be Ea, as his own 
name. The epilogue to^ the narrative is an im- 
jiressive appeal to the wise and the intelligent to 
ponder on Marduk’s deeds, the memory of which 
the father should hand down to his son. All 
should rejoice in Marduk, from whom fertility and 
])rosperity emanate, whose word is unchangeable, 
whose anger is irresistible, but who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. 

There is little that need be added by way of 
comment to this analysis of this main narrative of 
(Creation which has come down to us, and which 
may be taken as representing the matured cosmo- 
logical theories of the Babylonians — the com- 
bination of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, and the whole in- 
terpreted in accord with the theological doctrines 
developed in the schools of Babylon^ This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of varying 
versions of Creation which were once current, but 
which differed chiefly in ascribing the work of 
creation to different deities, representing the gods 
worshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Euphrates Valley. The principle underlying these 
versions, of which, outside of the traces m the 
uiain nan-ative, a number of fragments have been 
found,* is everywhere, so far as can be ascertained, 
the same — ^the overthrow of powers representing 
chaos and disorder by those standing for law' and 
order. In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
tlie Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur- 
nishes a theory of emanation and of the evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos is a primeval elcsment, 
fioin which the gods emanate; the gods in turn 
ju'oduce gods, and, after the conquest of chaos, 
tlie laws of the Universe which the gods are forced 
to obey are imiiosed by the conquering god. The 
formation of ‘deep* and the ‘heavens’ are the two 
chief factors in this >vork, to -which, as a third 
factor, is added the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order that he may pay the proxier 
liomnge to the gods, and, above all, to Marduk. 

8. Life after death. — Besides the Incantation 
texts, the Oracles, Omens, and Portents, the 
ll^'iiins and Prayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation and unfolding of the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myths and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that l^r more or 
less directly on the religion. 

Among these, mention may be made (a) of a story 
of the ravages committed by a deity, Ira,t wdio is 
identified in the later literature with Nergal, the 
raging power of the summer solstice ; (6) a series of 
myths, in which the solar deity, Ninib, plays the 
chief rdle ; t {o) stories of the storm-bird, Zu,§ de- 

* Thus we have (a) a version of the Tiamat myth, in which 
Marduk’s name does not appear, but only that of Bel (King, Lc. L 
p. 110 ff.) ; (b) a version in which the goddess Arum is associated 
>%ith Marduk in the creation of man and of animals and of 
ve{jcetation, and in which the order of creation appears to be 
quite different from that found in the main narrative (King, (,e. 
130 if.). Moreover, from references to the conflict with Tiamat, 
and to Other incidents Of the oosmolo^ introduced in incanta- 
tions, astrological teorts, hymns, legends, and my^ we see the 
numerous variatfons to details whiob losrked the versions that 
were current. 

t For the reading, see Zimmem, KeUinBehiiften und dan Alin 
TentavMntt p. 687 ; for a recent translation, see Jensen, Keilin- 
tchriJUiohe J^liothek, vi. 1, pp. 67-73. 

t See Hrozny, Sumeriseh-babyloniaeha Muthen von dsm QotU 
h'inraa (Ninib), Berlin, 1908L 

i Jensen, Lc* 47-67. 


tailing an attempt of this bird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from En-lil or Bel, the 
conqueror of Tiamat, the ‘ tablets of fate,’ which 
Bel himself bad snatched away from Kingu, the 
chief of Tiamat’s army. Zu succeeds, and flies 
away with the ‘ tablets of fate ’ to the mountains. 
As in the Creation story Anshar calls upon Ann, 
Ea, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Anu, the 

f od of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
shtar, Bara, and I«Iin-igi-azag (Ea?), to pursue Zu ; 
but they are kept back through fear, and it is left 
for Marduk * to recapture the tablets, though it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Marduk takes the place of some other deity — 
possibly Shamash — to whom, as the conqueror 
of the storms, the feat ^pears to have been 
originally ascribed, (d) We have a story of a 
king of Cuthah,t narrating bow the gods had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
remind us of those in the army of Tiamat. 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales, t w^e must pass them by, and 
take np three myths, § which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion — the 
views held of life after death. These three myths 
are, (i.) the story of Adapa, (ii.) the story of 
Nerg^ and Eresh-kigal, and (iii.) the story oi the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of Adapa appears 
to be to ofler an explanation of how man, although 
the ofispring of the gods,-— Bel-Marduk, it w'iU be 
recalled, forms him of his ow'U blood,— does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the gods — im- 
mortality. The story belongs to the ‘Ea’ cycle 
of myths, and points to Eridu as its source. Ea 
a])pcars here as the god of humanity, the protector, 
and, one is inclined to add, the creator of man. 
The principal personage, a semi -Divine being, 
Adapa, is a son of Ea, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the llridu sanctuary, which he provides with 
‘bread and w'ater.’ One day, while fishing in the 
w'aters of Eridu, t.e. the Persian Gulf, his ship is 
seized by the south wind and sunk in the w'aters. 
In his rage Adajm breaks the wings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
across the land. News of this occurrence reaches 
the gods, -whose dw'elling is placed in heaven, and 
Aim, the chief god, orders Adapa to be brought 
before him. Ea intervenes, and gives his favourite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Anu. In order to arouse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tammuz and 
Gisli-zida, he is to put on a mourning garb, and, in 
reply to the question as to the meaning of this 
garb, he is to state that the mourning is for tw'o 
gods of the earth who have disap^ieared. Tammuz 
and Gisli-zida, who will know that they are meant, 
will then intercede in Adapa’s behalf before Anu. 
But Ea, furthermore, w'arns Adapa not to touch 
* In addition to the eviden^^ for view presented 

present \ •- - 

see the ] 

Textn^l 
of Zu. 

t The latest translation by King, Seven Tablets of Creation, L 
140-155. 

I A full anal^-sis and discussion of these and other myths and 
legends will be found in the 24th chapter of the present writer’s 
Neliffion Bahylonienn und Annyriem (Giessen, 1904). The story 
of Etana (Jensen, Lc. 100-116), of Ea and Atarkhasis (Jensen, 
Lo. 274-291), and portions of the Gilf^esh epic (Jensen, 
Le. 116-273; Jeremias, Jzdubar-Nimrod, Leipzig, 1891: and 
Zimmem, La 666-682), also have a bearing on the reugious 
beliefs and conceptions, though of a more indirect dhaiioter 
than the other th^ referred to in the text. 

$ For the tnu^Miteration and German translation with com- 
mentary, see Jensen, Keilinnohriftl. Bibliothek, vL 1, pp. 9S-101, 
74-79, and 80-91 respectively; also Zimmem, Keilineekriften 
und das Alte Testament, pp. 520-527, 683-684, and 661-^664 ; and 
for the text, E. J. Harper, ^ Babvlonische Leronden von Btona, 
Zu, Adapa, and Dib1)arra’ in Beitrage zwr Assytidlogie, iL 88(^ 
621, and the references further on. 
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the food that Ana will place before him, nor to 
diink the water that will to offered — 

* When thou steppeat before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death ; do not eat f They will offer thee waters of death ; do not 
drink ! They will offer thee a garment ; put it on ! TJiey will 
offer thee ou ; anoint thjrself ! Carry out strictly’' the orders 
that 1 have given thee, ding to what 1 have commanded thee ! * 

It is evident from this speech, tliat Ea, who had 
given his favourite wisdom, but had not bestowed 
on him eternal life, presumably because it was not 
in his power, anticipates that Anu will punish 
Adapa with death ; but the unexpected liappened. 
At lirst Anu shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of Tammuz and Gish-zida prompts him 
to reconsider his decision, and, instead of offering 
Adapa the food and 'water of death, he places 
before him the food and water of life — 

* Fetch for him food of life, that he may eat thereof. They 
brought him food of life, but be did not eat. They brought 
him water of life, but he did not drink. They brought him a 
garment ; he put it on. They brought him oil ; he anointed 
himself therewith.* 

Adapa, it 'will be observed, strictly carries out 
Ea’s orders, and thus forfeits the boon of im< 
mortality, wliich was placed within his reach. 
The storj*^ presents parallels and contrasts ^ith 
the Biblical story of the Fall. Adam’s loss of im- 
mortality is due Ui disohtdimc€ ; bub in his case an 
intentional deception is practised on him by an 
evil spirit in the guise of a serpent, as against the 
unintentional deception of Adapa by Ea. It is 
evident that the story of Adapa is TOsed on the 
common nature myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed as a coiinict between the storms of the 
rainy season and the vegetation symbolized by 
Adapa, who stands in some direct connexion with 
the solar deity, Marduk, the son of Ea. The story 
reflects the religious doctrine, developed in Baby- 
lonia, that man, though of Divine origin, does not 
share in the Divine trait of immortality, but the 
reference to the food and water of life may he 
taken as an indication that a oontraiy doctrine 
must also have had its advocates ; and this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a ‘life’ plant and 
to ‘life’ waters in historical inscriptions and in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who bestows this ‘life’ plant and if a king 
like Esarhaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as beneficial as the ‘life’ plant, t it is 
evident that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been a current one. So, 
again, whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has in mind in 
seeking for a plant broring the remarkable name 
‘ restorer of youth to old age,’ t the incident would 
be unintelligible if it did not rest on the view that 
‘ life’ was a gift that could be given to man by the 
'will of the gods, and that the life meant was not 
merely a limited existence but life without end. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
occurrence of the phrase ‘ water of life ’ in the re- 
ligious literature. In the story of Ishtar’s descent 
to the lower world she is sprinkled with the * waters 
of life ’ before she ascends to earth again, § and on 
the idea that water is a symbol of life is based an 
entire series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
temples. II 

The doctrine, thus combined in the stoiy of 
Adapa with an old nature myth, furnishes the 
proof of the deep interest which the problem of 

and BabyUmian Religious Texts, i. 69 

t Jleissner-BoBt in Beitrage zur Assyr. iii 266 (col. viii. lO-lSi 

t Tablet xi. L 298. See Jensen, keilinschrtftl, Biblwthek, 
v\ J, p. 262. 

f SfHB below, p. 676». 

II See Zimmem’s article, ‘ Lebensbrot n. Lebenswasser im 
BabWoniachen und in der Blbel’ in Arshiv /. Jielwionstcissen- 
tchuft, u. 166-177. 


' death awakened in the Babylonian schools. Along 
with the development of a systematized pantheon 
we find the attempt made to give some deliuite 
shape to the views regarding man’s fate after 
I death has touched liis body. The mystery of 
death was deepened in the mind of primitive man 
by the difficulty of conceiving that life could 
come to an end ; and the daily phenomenon of the 
aAvakening from sleep — which must have appeared 
to him as temporary deatli — strengthened in him 
the conviction that life does not come to an end, 
or perliaps it would be more correct to say, made 
it more difficult for him to jiersuade himself that 
death was equivalent to an annihilation of life. 
The problem that thus presented itself was liow to 
reconcile the evident extinction of earthly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinct that life as such cannot come to an end. 
There thus arof^, as a result of primitive and 
popular speculation on the mysterious theme, the 
idea that, corresponding to the surface of the 
earth as tlie scene of man's activity while life was 
in his lK)dy, there was an abode in which those 
whose earthly careers were over continued to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailing 
custom of earth-burial, at least within the period 
for which historical dociiiiieiits are at our dis- 
|K)sal, suggested, as a further natural conclusion, 
that the al>ode in question was situated below the 
surface of the earth. At this ]X)int, however, 
popular speculation appears to have stopiied, and 
the theologians of the Euphrates Valley stex>f»ed 
in to develop the conception further, and to bring 
it into accord with the theological system devised 
by them. The sharp division between life and 
death Jed tliem to select out of the companj' of 
gods and goddesses a number that seemed fitted to 
be placed in control of the dead. A nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
group of great gods wliose concern was with the 
living. 

(ii.) A nature myth found among the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets,* based upon the phenomenon 
of tlie change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc- 
trines of the priests regarding this pantheon for 
the dead. It appears from the story, that origin- 
ally a goddess known as Eresh-kigal, signifying 
the ‘ lady of the nether world,’ was placed at the 
head of this pantheon. Pictured as tlie sister of 
the gods, she is supiiosed to have her aliode in the 
interior of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
gieat goddess Ishtar, who, it will be recalled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the syinliol of vegeta- 
tion and fertility on the earth. The gods are 
represented as gathered together at a banquet, 
and they send a message to their sister Eresh- 
kigal, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
to the gods, whose seat, according to the astro- 
theologj^ of the priests, is in heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to fetch some of the food for 
her. Eresh-kigal sends Namtar, the god of pesti- 
lence, who is welcomed by all the gods except 
Nergal. This god fails to pay proper respect to 
Erewi-kigars messenger, and accordingly, on the 
demand of the ‘lady of the lower worlcl,’ Nergal 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and reassures 
Nergal bj' giving him a bodyguard of fourteen 
demons, who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eresh-kigal. To judge from the names of these 
demons — Burning, Fever, Abyss, etc. — they seem 
to symbolize misfortunes, iils, and accidents, that 
bring death in their wake. Accompanied by these 

* P^ublished by Bezold, Tell el-Amama Tablets in the BritUth 
M^um (London, 1892), p. 141 (No. 82), and Winckler-Abel, 
Thontafelfvnd mm El-Ainarna (Berlin, 1889X pp. 164, 166. Se« 
Jensen, KeilimcluiftL Dild. vi. 1, pp. 74-79. 
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aemoiis, Nergal comes to the gates of the nether 
world. Hib presence is announced to his ‘sister* 
£resh*kigal. Placing his fourteen attendants at 
the various gates, he advances to Eresh-kigal, who 
is seated on her tlirone, seizes her, and pulls her to 
the ground. She appeals for mercy — 

* Do not kiU me, my brother. Let me speak to thee.* 

Nergal, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and cries— 

* Thou slialt be my husband, and I will be thy wife ; 

Kinj^hip over the wide earth 1 will bestow on thee ; 

The tablet of wisdom 1 will )>laue in thy hand. 

Thou Shalt be lord ; I will be lady.’ 

When Nergal heard these Avords, he took hold 
of her, kissed her, and wiped away her tears. The 
tablet, badly preserved at various points, breaks 
off with the beginning of NergaPs conciliatory 
repl^. Whatever else the story may be intended 
to illustrate, it aims to account for the fact 
that at the head of the pantlieon of tlie lower 
world stand two deities, Nergal and Eresh-kigal. 
The character of Nergal as the licrce and destruc- 
tive power of the summer and the middfiy sun* 
made him the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, in accordance with the general 
j)riiicii»le pervading the theological system of 
Babylonia, it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the story points to the existence 
of an earlier view— perhaps of popular origin — 
according to which a goddess occupies this i>osi- 
tion. The suggestion has already been thrown 
out, that Eresh-kigal, ‘the lady of the nether 
world,’ is the counterpart of Ishtar, ‘the lady of 
the earth’ as she is frequently termed. An 
element in the myth embodied in the stoij is 
therefore the view' found among many nations, 
that the earth -goddess, during the period w'hen 
vegetation ceases, has descended into the bowels 
of ilie earth— either voluntarily or carried off by 
force. At the time, how-ever, that the myth re- 
ceivetl a definite literary form, the differentiation 
between the two Ishtars or the tw'o aspects of the 
great goddess had taken place, and Eresh-kigal 
has become an independent figure, wdiose jdace is 
peiinanently fixed in the region below the surface 
of the earth. 

(iii.) A more definite vie-w of this region is fur- 
nished in another tale— likewise based on a myth 
Bvmbolical of the change from the summer to 
the "winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here pro^wsed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the difierent 
aspects presented by the earth during the period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year w’hen nature seems to have perished. 
At the same time, the story, like that of Nergal 
and Eresh-kigal, already assumes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
w'hile antedating the association of a male deity 
at her side. Although the closing lines of the stores 
which probably indicated some occasion for "which 
the composition was "written, are very obscure, one 
of the purposes of the tale appears to have been to 
suggest the possibility of an escape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not easy of 
fulfilment. The more direct value of the story for 
us, however, lies in the picture it draws of the 
conditions prevailing in the place w here the dead 
were supposed to be gather^ together — a picture 
embodying in part popular conceptions, and in 
part the further elaboration of these conceptions 
by the theologians of Babylonia. The story opens 
as follows : t — 

“ S 0 O abov 0 , p. 643^. 

t The latest edition of the text is to be found in Cuneiform 
Texts fnon Tablete ta the British Museum, etc., xv. pL 45-47, 


•To the land without retuni, the eartii . . . 

Ishtar, the daup^hter of Sin directed her mind.* 

The daughter of Sin directed her mind,* 

To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 

To the house whence those who enter do not return, 

To the road from which there is no path leading hack. 

To the house in which those who enter are deprived of 
light. 

Where dust is Iheir nourishment, clay their food. 

They do not see light, they dwell in darkness. 

Clothed like a bird, with wings as a covering ; 

On door and lock dust has settled.* 

Ishtar arrives at the gate of the land without 
return, and demands admission of the watchman, 
threatening to break the thresliold and the doors 
and lock, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life unless her request is granted. Ishtar’s 
ho.sti]e spirit indicates that she has in mind an 
attack upon Eresh-kigal, very much of the same 
order which prompts Nergal to seek admission to 
the lady of the lower w'orld. Both stories accord- 
ingly illustrate the hostility existing betw'een the 
upper and the lower pantheon ; but it may be 
questioned whether in an earlier form of the 
story this hostility w'as introduced. From sub- 
sequent references it would rather appear that 
Ishtar is forced to descend into the nether world, 
to dwell there for a certain time; but wdth tlie 
introduction of Eresh-kigal as an independent 
figure permanently in control of the lower world 
the old myth underwent a transformation, and 
Ishtar is now' represented as planning an invasion 
of tlie region presided over by Eresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit in this light, for, w'hen the 
presence of Ishtar at the gate is announced, she 
IS both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper w'orld inaugurates a season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Eresh-kigal re- 
sents the presence in her realm of Ishtar, wdio will 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate — 

‘ What has prompted her, what has induced her spirit? 
Should I indeed sit ^\^th her, 

Eat clay instead of food, drink water instead of wine? 
Should I weep over the husbands who left their wives ? 

Over the women who were snatched away from the embrace 
of their consorts? 

Over the young taken before their time should I weep?’ 

A motive had to be found for the hostile attitude 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
case of Ishtar, it is anger with Eresh-kigal, who 
now' controls those wdio once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale — that of the Deluge — she is 
portrayed as actually w’eeping over the destruc- 
tion oi her offspring. Popular fancy, reinforced 
by theological speculation, accordingly pictured 
Ishtar as proceeding to the low’er w’orld once a 
year, in order to sit with the dead, share their 
food, and w'eep over their inexorable fate. Hence 
her violent hatred of Eresh-kigal. The watchman 
is ordered to admit the goddess, and to treat her 
according to the existing laws. That the story 
has been transformed by the introduction of new 
motives rendered neces^ry by the differentiation 
of Ishtar from Eresh-kigal, is showm by the wel 
come w'hich the w'atchman gives Ishtar, and which 
is in glaring contradiction to the threats wliich 
Ishtar has uttered — 

‘ Enter, my lady, Cuthah f greets thee ; 

The )ialace of the land without return rejoices at thy 
presence.’ 

As she passes through the seven gates of the 
nether world tlie various articles of her apparel 
are taken aw'ay. At the first gate her crowm is 
corresponding to Kawlinson, iv.2 pi. 31 ; recent translations by 
Jensen, KeilinschriftL Bill vi. 1, pp. 80-91; and Jeremias in 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech- and nnnischen Mythologie, article 
‘Nergal.’ See also Zimmem, KeUinschriftm u. d. AUs Testa- 
ment, pp. 561-568. 

* Literally, ‘placed her ear.’ 

t The name of an important centre in southern BabyionLi 
w'hich was the seat of Nergal worship, and hence beomoee « 
poetical designation for the nether world. 
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removed, at the second her earrings, at the third 
her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the 
fifth her studded girdle, at the sixth the ornaments 
on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, finally, 
her loincloth, so that, 'when she enters the presence 
of Eresh-ldgal, she is ^uite naked. 

The ^moolical si^ificance of this gradual strip- 

P of the goddess 18 quite evident ; it marks the 
ual decajr of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and incidentally may 
have famished the priests with a doctrinal ex- 
planation why the images of Ishtar, which the 
people placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
ir^uently portrayed her as naked.* 

The naked Ishtar, thus forced to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different figure from 
the one portrayed at the opening of me story, 
intent upon forcing an entrance to Eresh-kigal 
with some evil intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later conception, Ishtar is described as rushing 
towards Eresh-kmal, but, without a struggle,* is 
overpowered by Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lady of the nether world, smites Ishtar vrith 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs. 
The embolism of the original myth is once more 
apparent in the description of what followed upon 
the impri8onment>-foT such it is — of Ishtar in ‘ the 
palace of the land without return.’ 


* When the lady lahter hftd deaoended to the land without 
return, 

The bun no longer moonted tiie oow, the ass did not mount 
tiie Bhe>a^ 

The man did not go to tin maid to lie with her.* 


These lines evident^ describe in naive language 
the cessation of fertihty on earth with the depar- 
ture of the CTeat mother-goddess. The gods, also, 
bewail the departure of Ishtar from their midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sill and Ea are appealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterions being, Asushn • namir, whose name, 
signifying ‘his going forth is brilliant,’ points to 
a solar deity — perhaps the god of the spring sun — 
wlio brings DacK vegetation and fortuity to nature. 
Asushu-namir forces his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
enraged also at this new intruder. He ^sprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of life and takes her with 
him. At each gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to her, nntU she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes writh 
reference^ which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of Tammuz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the wring, who is designated as the 
y^outhfnl lover of Ishtar. 

We see, then, that we are to distinguish in 
the story the following elements — (1) the old 
nature myth ^mbolical of the change of seasons, 
representmg Ishtar as forced at a certain season 
of the year to leave the earth, followed by her 
release in the spring ; (2) the combination of this 
myth with the lat^ view, representmg Eresh- 
kigal as an indepradent goddess, permanently 
established as ruler in the nether world ; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two goddesses. It 
will be observed that references to two festivals 
celebrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story — a lamentation at the time of Ishtar’s 
descent, and a rejoicing on her return. Farther, 
the story has been made the medium for illustrat- 
ing the current views regarding the abode of the 
dead, and the hope at least is suggested that, 
through the gods, a release from the control of 
Eresh-kigal is possible. Beyond this, however, 
the theologians did not venture to go, and such 
epithets as ‘restorer of the dead,’ occasionally 
given to certain gods, have reference to the power 


* See, the illustrations in Peters* Xippur, ii. p. 879, pi. iL ; 
BcheU, Une Saim de FouUleg A Sippar (O^, 1902), p. 81. 


of the gods to save the desperately U1 — those 
apparently already in the pow'er of the gods of the 
nether world — from the dark abode ; but tlie}^ do 
not imply a real resurrection of the dead. 

On tne whole, the description given of ‘ the land 
without return,’ at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, represents the prevailing 
doctrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
AraM, and the references to it in the religious 
literature show that it was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entrance from the west, 'within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-kigal. The approach to the 
great cavern is by means of a stream which must 
be crossed by the dead. Once in the great cavern, 
the dead are under the control of Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, and around this pair we find a group 
of deities and demons who act as messengers and 
attendants, and constitute the pantheon of the 
nether w^orld, which is almost as extensive in its 
scope as that which controls the world of the living. 
How far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their sad 
state, it is difficult to say. If the references to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poetical metaphors, they must have been 
conceived as being at least conscious of their 
miaeiy ; while references both in the historical and 
religious literature to libations and ffiod-ofi’eriiigs 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from leav- 
ing the dead unburied, or from exposing them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the care and forethougUt 
of the survivors.* In this respect, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgomesh epic — perhaps the most 
notable literaiy achievement of Babylonia — is of 
significance. Eabaiii, housed in Aralfi, appears to 
Gugamesh at his solicitation, and reveals to him 
some of the secrets of tlie life in the dark abode f — 


' He rests on a couch. 

Drinking pure water, 

Who died in battle, as you and I have seen.t 
His father and mother support his head. 

His wife with him. . . . 

But he whose body is thrown in the fidd. 

As you and 1 have seen. 

The leavings of the i>ot, remains of food, 
What is thrown into the street, he eats.* 


According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the fate of those who died an honourable 
death, and by implication were properly taken care 
of, and those who were not accorded a fitting buriaL 
Still, even the fate of those who were suitably 
provided for, to whom food smd libation-ofi'erings 
were regularly made, was sad enough ; and Gu- 
gamesh, in a lament over his dead mend Eabi^ 
portrays with striking vividness the gloomy exist- 
ence of those who are gathered together in Aralfi.| 
They lie there, inactive, deprived of the pleasures 
that this world offers, shorn of their strength and 
pow'ers— prisoners without hope of release. Sad- 
ness is thus the prevailing note when the thoughts 
of the living turn to the fate in store for mankind 
after life has fled from the body. Only occa- 
sionally do we find the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at least some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to have 
been held that the kings after their death were 
accorded a place among the godall Statues of the 


I 


* See the ooDeotloii of peasages in A. JeremiM, JDfe Baby* 
l(mi8ah>Ai8yriiehan VonUUiungen vom Leben noM dam Toot 




ooL vL (ed. Hsupt, BaUrdga a Aatyr, i p. S6X 
See Jensen, Kaiiins. B(bi, vL 1, pp. 264, 26a 
1 is. M every one knows. 

§ Tablet jdL ooL L (ed. Haapt, BeU. a Attyr. L p. 57). 
tl See the collection of references in Baden, iPorfy Babiflanian 
Hiatoryt pp. 807-817. 
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rulers were placed in the temples and accorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were erected 
hearing their names. But though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as standing close to the gods, were in some way 
descended from them, it soon lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of HammurabL 

In the Gilgamesh epic, likewise, which want of 
space forbids us to treat at length,* there is a most 
imf>ortant hint of an escape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intercession of the gods. 
Gilgamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
to Ut-iiapishtimf to seek release from the disease 
with which he has been smitten. Although a 
mortal, Ut-napishtim is placed with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator of a flood which has de- 
stroyed mankind, has become reconciled, through 
the intervention of Ea — the god of humanity — to 
the preservation of Ut-napishtim and his family 
from the general destruction. There are also 
some further references, though all more or less 
obscure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility of a renewal of real life after 
death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
of a doctrine of resurrection as taken up by later 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not counter- 
balance the gloomy view of Aralfl, which seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the case, we should not have 
found, as late as the days of Nebuchadrezzar ii., 
pictorial representations of the life after death, 
which could have aroused only feelings of terror 
and fear on the part of those w'ho beheld them.§ 

vii. Temples and Cult.— The existence of 
numerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, though to a lesser degree, in Assyria, may 
be taken as an index of the firm hold which the 
religion we have been describing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Babylono- Assyrian history are also the 
religious centres, and the rulers of liab^donia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred ediflees. 
These temples, unaffected by the political vicissi- 
tudes of the cities in which they stood, gained in 
sanctity as the years and centuries rolled on. 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to us, like Naram-Sin and Gudea, or to the 
members of the New Babylonian dynasty, one of 
their chief concerns was the care of the temjiles. 
Gudea tells us in great detail of a dream which 
vras sent to him, and which is interpreted as 
the order of Ninib to build his temple E-ninnu 
at Shirpurla.li At the close of Babylonian his- 
tory we find Nehuchadrez?ar ii. invariably add- 
ing to his titles ‘ the beautifier of E-sagila and 
E-zida,’ the sacred edifices of Babylon and Bor- 
sip])a respectively. Considerably over one hundred 
temples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inscriptions known to us; 
and if we add to these the several hundred inci- 

* A full discussion of the various divisions of the epic, with 
an interpretation of its religious features, will be found in the 
23rd chapter of the present writer’s Jieligioji Babyloniens und 
Aasyriens (1905X 

t The reading now adrated for the name of the hero of the 
Flood. See Zimmem, Keilinachriften u. d. AUe Testamentf 
p. 545, n. 2. 

; See Jensen, KeUtmschfiftliehe Bibl. vi. 1, p. 480; Zimmem, 
Keilinschriften und das Alts Testament, i. pp. 638-689: 
Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel (Erster Vorbrag), p. 88 ff. 

i See the illustration in MittheUurMen a. JUutschen Orient, 
Gesellsefi. No. 9 ; Weissboch, BabyUmutche Miscellen, p. 42 ; and 
a similar tablet in Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Chaldcea and Assyria, voL L 850-851. 

I Cylinder A, col. i.-viL See Thureau-Danc^, * Le Songe de 
Ooudra* (Comptes rendu* de VAcadAmie des inserivtwns, 1901, 

pp. 112-128). 
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dentally mentioned in the religious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and those occurring as 
elements in proper names, and in lists or sylla- 
baries, it becomes evident that the Euphrates 
Valley was fairly studded with edifices of one kind 
or another dedicated to the gods and goddesses of 
the pantheon. % 

The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as reflecting the ideals and hopes 
by which their builders were swayed. MarduVs 
main edifice at Babylon is called E-sagila, *the 
lofty house ’ ; the temple of Nebo at Borsippa is 
E-sSda, ‘ the true or legitimate house ’ ; tlie temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar and Larsa is appropriately 
called E-harra, * the brilliant house ’ ; and in the 
same spirit the temnle of the moon-god at Ur was 
designated as E-aisit-shir-ged, * house of the great 
luminaiy ’ ; while his sanctuary at Barran was 
called E-khul-lchul, ‘the house of Bel’s 

sanctua^ at Nippur was known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house^; Ishtar’s temple at Erech as 
E-anna, ‘house of heaven’ or ‘lofty house,’ her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as E-mashrmash, signifying 
probably ‘house of oracles’ ; a sanctuary of Nin- 
kharsag is known as .E - gal - mdkh, ‘ the great 
palace.” Other names are E kharsag-kurkura, 

‘ the house of the mountain of all lands ’ ; E-kharsag- 
ella, ‘ house of the sliining mountain ’ ; E-dim- 
anna, ‘ the house of heavenly construction ’ ; 
E-nun-makh, ‘ liouse of the great lord * ; E-nin- 
makh, ‘ house of tlie great lady ’ ; E-tUa, * house 
of life,’ and so on, ad infinitum. In the ease of 
these names, it is to be observed that some of 
them designate a temple by an attribute or 
descriptive epithet of the god to whom it is dedi- 
cated, like E-harra, ‘house of splendour,’ for 
Shamash, or E-nin-makh, ‘house of the great 
lady,’ for Ishtar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as ‘house of life,’ or ‘legitimate house.’ 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
height, as of a mountain. To this category belong 
not only those which contain the word * moun- 
tain’ as one of their parts, but such as convey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Such names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
indeed, the keynote to the explanation of w^hat is 
the most characteristic feature of sacred edifices 
in Babylonia. Besides the temple proper, in which 
the worshippers assembled, and in which tliere was 
an inner chamber for the reception of the sacred 
image of the god, every temple in an important 
centre had attached to it a tower, consisting of 
three to seven storeys, provided either with a 
sloping ascent leading around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a staircase from one 
storey to another. The winding ascent described 
by Herodotus (L ISl) appears to have been the 
more characteristic form, and suggests a mountain 
road ; while the main i)urix)se served by these 
towers, namely, to erect something that would be 
impressive by its height, points likewise in the 
direction of their being, in fact, imitations of 
mountain peaks. To such towers the name zik- 
Izurat, signifying a ‘ high * place or edifice, was 
given. It it were certain that the sAkkurat repre- 
sented the oldest type of the Babylonian sanctuary, 
important conclusions might be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 
Babylonian culture. Tlie proof, however, for such 
a view is not forthcoming, and all therefore that, 
can be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edifice in imitation of a mountain must have 
been introduced by some group which, before 
settling in the flat Euplirates Valley (which is 
absolutely devoid of liills, and where not even 
stone is found to serve as building material}, 
must have lived in a mountainous country. One 
naturally thinks of Arabia, whence we know 
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there was a steady stream of migration into the I 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it be borne in mind that 
amonc the ancient Arabs mountain tops were 
regaraed as sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favourite sanctuaries of the Semite popu- 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go a step further, and regard the 
zi^kttrat as a distinctively Semitic product — an 
attempt on the part of the Semitic settlers in the 
Euphrates Valley to reproduce, by heaping up 
masses of clay (th*> only building material avail- 
able), the mountain peaks, on tiie top of which 
they supposed their gods to dwell, and which 
their pnests, acting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oracle or to secure aid i 
from their gods. 

The ziJ^rats, like the temples proper, have their 
names. These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the zikkurats Avere intended to be 
built in imitation of mountains, are also of interest 
because of their testimony to the cosmological 
doctrines taught in the schools of Babylonian 
theology. Thus the zikkurat at Nippur bore the 
name E-dur~an-kit * the link of heaven and earth,’ 
a name originally suggested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations were connected asso- 
ciating the zi^urat with the great mountain of 
the world where the gods dwell, w’hich reaches from 
the confines of Apsu — * the deep,’ as the seat of Ea 
— to the domain of Ann, * the god of heaven.’ The 
seven storeys, of which some of the most notable 
zikkurats — as, those in Babylon, Borsippa, and 

Erech — consisted, were associated with the seven 
zones into which the earth Avas diArided by the 
Babylonians, or with the seven planets. Accord- 
ingly, the zikkurat of Borsippa Avas called E-nr- 
imin-an-kii * house of the seven planets (literally 
‘governors’) of heaven and earth,’ Avhile that at 
Erech Avas E-gipar-ur, ‘ house of seven zones.’ 
Similarly, E-temen-an-ki, ‘ the foundation stone of 
heaven and earth,’ the name of Marduk’s zik- 
kurat at Ihibylon, conveys a cosmolomcal concep- 
tion of a more specific character, while E-pa, ‘ the 
summit house,’ the name of the zikkurat at Shir- 
purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
and E-gubba-an-ki, * the point of heaven and 
earth,’ tne name of a zikkurat in Dilbat, combines 
again the original idea of great height with 
speculations regarding ‘ the mountain of the world.’ 

If, now, we find temples, pure and simple, bear- 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it is evident that such nomenclature is 
dependent upon the names given to the zikkurats, 
and that, even though temples may be as old 
in the Euphrates Vsiley as zikkurats, it is the 
zikkurat Avhich squires predominant significance 
as the characteristic sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image of the god was placed — as described by 
Herodotus — is a question th.at cannot be answerea 
definitely. If there was an ascent leading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbol of sanctity was to 
be found there. But the eiddence is overwhelm- 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples — 
the la.rge structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers — that the people repaired, while the 
zikkurat survived as a religious symbol, — rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for com- 
munion AAuth the gods. The interesting suggestion 
has recently been thrown out,* that around the base 
of the zikkurats the Babylonians Avere accustomed 
to buiy their dead. But it could only have been 
the privileged few, as in the case of the * pyramid ’ 
burials of E^pt, to whom such a sacred site was 
assigned as thcar last resting-place ; and the custom 

* HUprecht, ExplonUiima in BUtU Lands, p. 465 f. 


could only have arisen at a time W'lien the onglnal 
purpose of the zikkurats Avas obscured by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations conducted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not succeeded in furnishing us 
with definite material for determining more tiian 
the general character of the Babylonian temples. 
In the case of large centres such as Nippur, Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, there developed an entire 
sacred area, or quarter, Avliieh took its name from 
the chief edifice. So at Nippur, E-kur is nov 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil. 
but for a large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and cliai>els erected to A'arious gods and 
goddesses. At Nippur and at Babylon all the 
l^eat gods and goddesses lA^ere thus represented, 
forming, as it Avere, the court gathered around the 
chief deity. The sacred area of E-kur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
E-sagila at Babylon, at which excavations are noAv 
being conducted, Avas probably iiiucb greater. Near 
the zikkurat stood the sanctuary of the chief god, 
surrounded by a large court, and, if one may draAv 
a general conclusion from tAvo small Assyrian 
temples excavated by Layard at Nimrod,* the 
main features of the temple proper were a long 
hall leading into a small room, and the ‘ holy of 
holies,’ knoAA'n as the papakhtt or parakku, in Avhich 
stood the image of the god or goddess, as the case 
might be. Into this sacred chamber none but the 
priests, or a worshipper accompanied by a priest, 
were permitted to enter, t In front of the image 
stood the altar to the god ; but it is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court around 
the sanctuary, altars Avere also placed for tie 
regular and ordinary sacrifices, the penetration 
into the ‘ holy of holies * being restricted to sp^ial 
occasions, and probably also to privileged indi- 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely for- 
bidden to the general masses. At Nippur two 
large divisions appear to haA^e existed within the 
sacred area — one devoted perhaps to the cliajails 
and sanctuaries of the deities (according to a 
tablet, no feAver than 24 J) that Avere AVorshipi»ed 
in Nippur ; the other reserved for the zikkurat, the 
temple of Bel proper, and jiossibly for the dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and the like. 

Apart from this feature of the temples of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria in the large centres, Avhicli made 
them gathering - places for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to AA^hom the entire area 
AA^as sacred, the position of the priests as judges 
and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
for other than strictly religious purposes. Not 
only Avere the courts of justice established within 
the sacred place, but commercial agreements Avere 
draAvn up there in the presence of priests acting 
as scribes ; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlements, registering 
of AA'ills, agreements between landlord and tenant, 

I sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, building 
I contracts, hiring of ships, workmen, and the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like- 
AA'ise, all legal disputes and lawsuits were a!djndi* 
cated. Within the temple area the legal archives 
of the country were kept, and the public treasury 
was under the control of the representatives of 
religion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired large holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in commercial transactions on 
a large scale. Tiie legal archives, found in such 

* Discoveries among the Ruins qf Nineveh amd Babylon 
(London, 1857), plan 2. 

t For a pictorial representation of a kiiv being led Into the 
presence of the snn-god by a priest, see Bexold, Nineveh und 
Babylon (Leipzig 1003), p. 87. On seal-cylinders similar soenes 
i are frequently depicted. 

' t llilprecht, l.c. 480. 
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centres as Sippax, Shirpurla, and Nippur, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity of the temples in 
this direction. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the temples, and slaves were 
owned or controlled by the priests acting as the 
accredited agents of some temple organization. 
These labourers and slaves were in turn hired out 
by tlie temples ; banks were established in con- 
nexion with the temples, and hundreds of tablets 
have been found recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the temple in disposing of crops, in 
ranting fields, selling and buying cattle, and deal- 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in which lay merchants were engaged.* Such a 
state of affairs aided materially, not only in pro- 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
more specifically religious functions we now turn. 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 
Assyria contributed directly towards making the 
religious position of the priests more secure. 
Military enterprises were never undertaken with- 
out consulting the wish of the gods by means of 
omens and oracles. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a house, or in order to 
secure relief from suffering, to avert impending 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of all 
strange and unusual occurrences. From being 
originally the guardians of small shrines and 
sanctuaries, erected as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images placed in the most 
sacred part of the edifice, the priests thus became, 
and continued to be, the guides, physicians, and 
counsellors of the king and of his subjects. 

The general term for * priest * was the 

meaning of which is not certain, f but with the 
growth of the temples into large establishments 
a diflerentlation of priestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chief classes: Mrw, 
‘soothsayer or omen priest*; dshiptiy ‘exorcizer*; 
and zammarUy ‘ singer.’ Each of these classes was 
probably further subdivided so as to provide for 
continuous attendance at the shrines. The special 
duties fjertaining to each class are clearly indi- 
cated by their names, the bdrH being the priest 
versed in the interpretation of omens, the dshipu 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
exorcized, and the zammaru the designation for 
the body of priests who conducted the service 
proper at festivals and in connexion with the sacri- 
fices. But besides these three general classes there 
must have been others to whom the other functions 
carried on by the priests were assigned. Such 
designations for ‘priest,’ as = ‘ waiter, ’ 

lallaru = ‘howler,’ indicate that ‘dirge-singers’ 
formed a special subdivision, w’ho chanted the 
lamentations for the dead. 

The instruction of aspirants to the temple service 
was another important function. This led to the 
institution of schools, and the numerous tablets 
for exercise and practice, found in Assurbanipal’s 
library, and in other collections of which fragments 
are now known to us, introduce us to the methods 
perfected in these schools. Beginning with the 
simple acouirements of reading and writing, the 
exercises Jed step by step to acquaintance with 
astrological, medical, and judicial lore, as well as 
to initiation into the interpretation of omens, 
methods of divination and exorcizing, sacrificial 

*See Peiser’8 account of the financial side of the temple 
establishments in the Introduction to his Babylonitehe Vertr^e 
deg Berliner Mfueums (Berlin 18901 pp. xvii-xxix. 

t Zimmem’s suggestion (KeUintekr^en u. d, AUe Teet, p. 600, 
note p of ‘the raging or kowliM one* is not plausible. More 
probable is Jensen’s view (Zettgofr, /. Aggyr, vu. I7i) that it is 
a compound of ia ncdfUy ' the one over the sacrifice^; but this 
theory also involves difliculties of a grammatical character. 


details, the ritual to be observed on various occa- 
sions, and knowledge of the doctrines taught by 
the theologians.* 

While as yet we know’ little of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its general divisions, and the 
existence of a ‘ high - priest * w’ho exercised a 
measure of authority over all, it is interesting to 
note that, as among the Ht'brews, certain qualifi- 
cations w’^ere required on the part of those w’ho 
wished to devote themselves to the priesthood. 
They had to be sound in mind and body, and w'ell 
proportioned. The leper w’as excluded, as w’ell as 
any one who had a bodily defect : a mutilated 
limb, defective eyesight, of even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, appears to have been sufficient to 
exclude one from the priesthood.f ^ The chief 
classes among the priests formed a kind of guild 
composed of certain families. ^ To this guild none 
but members of these families were admitted ; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have applied 
to the large body of attendants who performed 
the menial duties in the great temples, or w’ho 
were engaged in connexion with their business 
aflairs. 

A feature of the Babylonian priesthood w'hich 
calls for some mention is the presence of women 
in the priestly service. Gudea refers to ‘ w^ailing 
women ^ in one of his inscriptions. We have had 
occasion to refer to oracles furnished by women, J 
and in historical and votive inscriptions of various 
periods women attached to the service of some 
god or other ai‘e not infrequently mentioned. 
While such priestesses are by no means limited 
to temples dedicated to goddesses, Shamash priest- 
esses being particularly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the servd(‘e of the great goddess 
Ishtar in her temples in the south, as at Eiech, 
Agade, and Babylon, as w’ell as in the north, at 
Nineveh and Artela, they retained positions of in- 
fluence throughout ^1 periods, though the general 
observation may be made, that this position is 
more prominent in the earlier than in the later 
periods. The names for ‘priestesses* were: Ka- 
dishUiy ‘ holy one ’ ; hharimtu, which embodies a 
similar idea of being ‘ set aside * ; shamkhatu, 
‘pleasure maiden’; and kizritUy the meaning ot 
w’hich is not know’n.§ Priestesses appear also to 
have been employed in connexion wdth certain 
mysterious rites practised in the temples, to syin 
bolize the fertility for w’hich the goddess Ishtar 
stood, though it should be added that no references 
have as yet been found in the religious literature 
to justify Herodotus’ statement (i. 199) that obscene 
rites formed part of the regular Ishtar cult. 

Abundant as is the material now’ at our disposal 
for a study of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonia and Assyria, it is not 
suificient to enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
ritual observed in the temples in connexion with 
the offering of sacrifices, the seeking of oracles, 
the interpretation of omens, and the homage to 
the gods on festive occasions. All that we can do 
at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult scattered through the historical litera- 
ture, and by combining these references with 
data furnished by the religious texts, to present 
a general picture of the difterent phases of the cult 
carried on at the temples of Babylonia and Assyria. 

As in other religions of antiquity which had 

* See an article by the present \iTiter, * The Textbook litera- 
ture of the Babylonians’ (Biblical Worlds 1807, pp. 248-268, 
and chap. 8 of Scheil’s Une ^ison de Ftmilles d Sip^r. 

t See Ziinmem’s Introduction to part iL of bis JBeitrdge zur 
Eenntnig der Babylonigchen Religion, p. 87. 

§ Badi8htu*iB of frequent occurrence ; hizritu oooars as early 
as the days of Hammurabi (Kin^, Letters and InseriptioTU qf 
UammufobL voL i. No. 34) ; while the three last named in the 
list are found in the Gilgamesh epic (Tablet vL U. 184, 186). 
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reached an advanced stage of organization, sacri- 
fices, both of animals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent pa^ in the official 
cult. Gudea, in one of his inscriptions,* famishes 
us with a long list of offerings made by liim. 
These include oxen, sheep, goats, Imnbs, fish, 
birds {e.g, eagles, doves, etc.), and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens. From other sources 
we may add gazelles, wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
com, herbs, oil, spices, and incense. The list itself 
shows that the conception of sacrifice had advanced 
from mere homage to the gods to providing an 
income for the needs of the temple service. While 
there are some traces in the Babylonian religion 
pointing to the existence, at one time, of the con- 
ception of sacrifice as a meal to be shared by the 
w’orsliipper with his deity, f this stn^e had long 
been passed before the days of Gudea (r. 3000 
B.C.). The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priests above set 
forth, necessitated a system that might secure to 
the temples a regular income ; and the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets fomiing part of 
the temple archives, and even to monthly tributes, 
indicate a fixed system of taxes levied upon the 
people. The sacrifice, which invariably accom- 
panies the act of consulting the priest for any 
particular purpose, falls likewise v/ithin the cate- 
goiT of an assessment for the service rendered, 
and not a merely voluntary offering or a ritualistic 
observance, though such an observance is also a 
factor involved. The pure homage to the gods, 
by virtue of tMs development of the cult, w'as re- 
served largely for the priests, who, on their part, 
ollered a daily sacrifice, as well as on stated 
occasions during the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the gods in whose service they were. We have 
indeed reason to believe that, in "the large temples, 
sacrifices of animals were brought twice eve^ day 
— in the morning and in the evening ; but in the 
case of these sacrifices, likewise, only certain por- 
tions Avere consumed on the altar, while the rest 
lielonged to the priests. 

Besides the titnes and the regular sacrifices, there 
Avere frequent occasions — as after a victory, or at 
the rebuilding of a sacred edifice, or the reinstitu- 
tion of a temple cult, which, for some reason, had 
suffered interruption — ^when the rulers bestoAA^ed 
liberal gifts, or pledged themselves to a regular 
offering of animals, produce of the fields, garments, 
ornaments, and the like, — all of which helped to 
swell the income of the temples. Gifts of vari- 
ous kinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
or of precious metals, are also frequentlj^ referred 
to as having been presented to the temples by 
State officials, and by individuals in their private 
capacity, so that the element of personal homage 
to the gods did not entirely disappear in the ever- 
increasing share taken by the omcial cult in the 
performance of religious rites. 

There were also certain occasions of the year 
when the people repaired to the temples to join in 
the homage to be rendered to the gods indeed 
the religious calendars drawn up by the Baby- 
lonian priests t shoAv that in the course of time 
every day of the year was invested with some 
significance; but, in addition to this, there were 
certain months and certain days set aside fo^' 
special homage to some god or goddess. Thus the 
sixth and eleventh months — Elul and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninib.§ This same 
sixth month was observed as a sacred period in 
honour of Ishtar. At the temple to Shamosh in 

* Inscription G, cols. iiL-vi. <de Sarzeo, Liecuvertea en 
Chfddie^^ 16. 

t See w. Robertson Smith, Religion of the SemiUe (2nd ed. 
London, ISML hectares vi.-ix. 

t See, e.g., Bawlinson, iv.a pL 82, 83 ; v. pL 48, 49 

f Bawlinson, L 23, ooL ii. 184. 


Sippar we learn of six days in the year * — the 7th 
day of Nisau (first month), 10th of lyyar (second 
month), 3rd of Elul (sixth month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), loth of Arakhsliamna (eighth 
month), and the loth of Adar (twelfth montn)— 
that w*ere invested with a special significance. 
There are two festiA-^als, however, that appear to 
have been particularly prominent from the oldest 
period down to the latest days — the New Year’s 
festival, celebrated for a period of eleven days 
during* the month of Nisan, which fell in the 
spring ; and the festival of Tammuz, Avhich 
occurred in the fourth month. 

The New Year’s Day, known as Zagmuk, is 
referred to in the inscriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-girsu and of his consort Bau, who occupies at 
this time, in the district controlled by Gudea, the 
iMsition Avhich afterwards Avas reserved for Ishtar. 
The spiing, as the period Avhen nature awakens 
to fresh life, Avhen fertility, interrupted by the 
long season of rain and storms, once more mani- 
fests its power, would naturally be associated Avith 
a solar deity and with the mother-goddess ; but 
Avhen, at a subsequent period, Marduk Ai^as ad- 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honours of the Ncav Year’s celebration were 
transferred to him. The festival season in the 
month of Nisan W'as known as Akttu, wdiereas the 
term Zagmuk proper is applicable only to the first 
day. Gifts to Bau marked the day in Gudea’s 
time, whereas, in the days of Marduk’s supremacy, 
a formal procession of the gods, headed by Marduk, 
along the sacred street of Babylon.t was one of 
the chief features. In accordance with the vieAra 
developed in the schools of Babylon, Marduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending from the 8th to the 11th day of the 
sacred month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during tiie coming year. In this 
Avay a more distinctively religious character was 
given to an occasion Avhich Avas originallj^ an agri- 
cultural festival, marking the beginning of seed- 
time in the spring. 

LikcAvise of popular origin was the festival of 
Tammuz, the youthful consort of Ishtar, avIio is 
slain by the goddess. The death of Tammuz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season. Ishtar, though the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a certain period, and 
the change of seasons Avas popularly interpreted as 
due to the cruelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tammuz — a solar deity, symbolizing 
more particularly the sun-god of spring-time — and, 
after gaining his love, destroys his life. Tammuz 
disappears in the fourth month of the year, and in 
his place comes Nergal, the A’iolent and raging 
summer sun, Avhich consumes everythin" with his 
fiercely burning rays, and in Avhose wcdce folloAV 
disease and jiestilence. To this festival a more 
distinctively religious turn was likeAvise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through making it a 
kind of * All Souls’ Day * for the commemoration of 
the dead. Dirges were sung by the w'ailing women, 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments, and 
offerings Avere made to the dead. This Tammuz 
festival appears to have been common to several 
branches of the Semites, though its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitic world may 
have been due directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cult Avas maintained till a late day 
by the Phopnicians, among whom the youthful god 
Avas known as Adonis ; and there is an interest- 
ing reference in Ezekiel (8^^), showing that the 
Hebrews also continued to observe the Tammuz 

* fiawlinson, v. 61, coL v. 61-vi. 8. 

t Now excavated by the German expedition. 8ee 
ungen der Deuteehen OrieiU. Qeaellaohaftt Na 6. 
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festival, just as the Greek population of Asia 
Minor yielded to Semitic influences, and incor- 
porated the Babylonian nature myth with their 
own mythology. 

The frequent references to the sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis laid upon a penitent spirit, both in 
the Incantation texts and Hymns, and more parti- 
cularly in that subdivision of the religious litera- 
ture known as the Penitential Psalms,* show that 
tlie Babylono-Assyrian religion must have had its 
sombre aspects ; and at times the impression is left, 
tliat constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
and evil spirits overshadowed confidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the superior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy of 
Babylon as the capital of the country — ^the Akitu 
— 'was of a decidedly serious character ; and in a 
relipous calendar,t setting forth in detail the 
specific character of each day, w’hether unfavour- 
able or favourable, the unfavourable days on the 
■whole predominate. All the festivals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, partake, to a greater or less extent, of 
the nature of ‘penitential’ occasions, appropriate 
for securing, by the manifestation of a contrite 
spirit and by expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in the joyful words of the hymns 
sung on these occasions in honour of the'^ods 
there is an undertone of sadness, occasioned by 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
their favour into WTath. 

In keeping with this general character of the 
religion, we find that, at least in twti months — the 
6th and 8th— of the year, no fewer than five days 
in each t — the 7th, 14th, 19tli, 21st, and 28th— were 
set aside as ‘evil days,’ on which priests and rulers 
had to observe special precautions in order not to 
provoke the gods to anger. The priest was not to 
furnish oracles on those days, the physician (like- 
■wise a priest) was not to attempt a cure, while the 
ruler was not to put on his festive ro^s, nor to 
mount his chariot, nor to eat food prepared by 
fire, nor to announce any official decisions. Such 
«lays appear to have lieen known as ‘ days of 
pacification.’ § a designation expressing the hope 
of the worshippers rather than the real character 
of the occasions ; and, while it is not certain that 
the term shnhattu (or shipattu) was also applied 
to these days, it seems likely that this was the 
case. II At all events, we know that the Baby- 
lonians used the term shahattu to designate a ‘ day 
of pacification ’ ; and there are good reasons for 
believing that the Sabbath of the Hebrews, which 
must stand in some relationship to the Babylonian 
rite, originally had a sombre and penitential char- 
acter, and that it subsequently underwent a total 
transformation by making tne shahattu in the 
literal sense ‘a day of rest* for God, and then, 
in imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 
also. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other months of the Babylonian calendar, is 
again a question that cannot be answered defi- 
nitely. It seems, likely, however, that such was 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that -vv'ere desig- 
nated as ‘evil ones.’ 

Both for joyous and for sombre occasions sac- 
rifices were enjoined, coupled with prayers, but 
the details as to the specific kind of sacrifices 
chosen for the various occasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there were libations and incense -ofierings; and, 

* See above, p. 666. 

f Rawlinson, v. pi. 48 and 49. 

I Rawlinson, iv.^pl. 82-33*. 

I lit. * days of rest for the heart* 

I See the recent discussion of the question bj Smmem, 
W9ilinaehrifUnu,datAlt0T€gLv§ 692 -^ 


from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 
I conveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, it is evident that there were a variety of 
classes of sacrifice which must have i^orresponded, 
in a general way, to the subdivisions enumerated 
in the religions codes of the Hebrews.* 

Summary and General Estimate , — If we judge 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civiliza- 
tions developed in ancient times, it may fairly 
be said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best side the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, by reason of the supreme emphasis which, 
as a consequence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilic and exilic prophets, was laid upon the ethi- 
cal conception of tlie Divine government of the 
Universe, took an entirely unique direction. The 
religious literature produced in Babylonia tran- 
scends in variety, extent, and depth that which arose 
in Babylonia’s great rival — Egypt. The influence 
of this literature may be measured by the traces of 
Babylonian conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian customs and rites to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. For, while a protest 
must be entered on purely scientific grounds against 
endeavours to carry back specifically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
because of resemblances that may in part be acci- 
dental ; yet the general thesis may be maintained, 
that an understanding of the Hebrew religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
religion and culture that were develoj^ed in the 
Euphrates Valley. The stories in Genesis em- 
iKKiying traditions of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
fragments of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew’ contribution consisting in the interpreta- 
tions put upon traditions w’hich, largely through 
Babylonian influence, became current throughout 
the Semitic w’orld, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations. Again, in the Hebrew codes, both 
as regards tlie purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing w ith religious ritual, Babylonian 
methods of legsd procedure and the ritual developed 
in the Babylonian temples must be taken into con- 
sideration as determining factors, t And w’hen we 
come to New Testament times we have not yet 
passed beyond the sphere of Babylonian influence,:!: 
though here likewise caution must be exerci.*^^ 
lest w’c vitiate the results of a legitimate compara- 
tive method by straining it beyond proper bounds. 

We have seen throughout this article that a 
distinction must be made between popular concep- 
tions and the attempts of the priests to systematize 
tliese conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
a more or less fixed body of doctrines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
worshippers. As a result of the influence exerted 
by the theologians upon popular beliefs, the local 
cults, both in the large centres and in the smaller 
places, gradually lost their distinctive character ; 
and the numerous ^ods, w’ho once enjoyed an in- 
dependent and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or forms or specific manifesta- 
tions of one or another of the limited number of 
great gods, who as a whole represent the deities 
worshipped in sanctuaries which for political or 

* See, especially, Lv 1-7. 

t For a sober and careful discussion of Babylonian influences 
in the portions of the Pentateuchal codes, S. A. Cook’s 
The Laws qf Moses and the Code oj Hammurabi (London, 1908) 
is to be especially recommended. 

i See, in connexion with this subjec^ an article by Gunkel, 
entitled ‘Bel^no-Historical Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment’ in the Monist for April 1903, also the same writer’s 
Sch^ung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), pp. 379-898 ; Zimmeni, 
Keilinschriften u. d, AUe Testament^ eroecially pp. 877-885, 
and the same author’s KeUinsehriften una Bibel (LHpiig, 10Q6)k 
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other reasons acquired ^eat prominence. A move- 
ment of this kind 1 m to the identification of 
practically all the goddesses (except those wlio 
were merely the consorts of male gods) as forms of j 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise 
gave rise to a large number of names, all repre- 
senting some phase of the solar deity, and paved 
the way for the grouping of those great gods j 
as a kind of court around one who was regarded I 
as presiding over the assent Mv. At an early 

S eriod, lying as yet beyond our Iken, Ea, the chief 
eity of Eridu, appears to have occupied this ■ 

g ^sition. Within historic times, we know that 
n-lil or Bel, the ‘lord’ of Nippur, enjoyed this j 
distinction at a time when his centre of worsliip 
was also the seat of a powerful succession of rulers, ' 
who controlled a large portion of the Euphrates 
Valley From En-lil this supremacy appears to j 
have oeen passed on to Ninib, but a^r the union i 
of the Babylonian States, and the transfer of the { 
political centre to the city of Babylon, the local j 
deity Mardnk usurped tne place once occupied ! 
by Ea and Bel, and retained it, despite sporadic j 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the 
end of the New Babylonian empire. 

More important, however, for its influence upon 
the development of religions thought than the 
question Avhich deity was to be regarded as the 
head, was the establishment, among the masses, 
of the view that one particular deity deserved 
to be resided as superior to the rest ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of time 
such a view would lead to considering Mardnk as 
concentrating in his person the powers and attri- 
I hutes possessed by the members of his court. In 
1 Assyria, less inffueneed by persistent traditions 
j than Babylonia, this view gave to the chief of the 

1 northern pantheon, Ashur, a position entirely 

unique ; and, even to a larger degree than MarduK 
in the south, Ashur was regarded as the one god 
with whom practically the fate of the country and 
of inilividuals rested. Had the Babylonian and 
Assyrian theologians been able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distinctively ethical 
power, governing the Universe by laws based upon 
justice and profound distinctions of right, — nay, 
as the very source of righteousness and of the 
moral order of the Universe, — Ashur or Mardnk 
might have developed, as did the national Jahweh 
of the Hebrews, into the one universal Power. 
That step, however, was not taken either in 
Babylonia or in Assyria. The limitation of the 
religious thought of the leaders and of the masses 
is marked by the circumstance that, while the 
attributes of the chief gods are concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, he is not invested with any traits 
of a more spiritual character. Ashur, inde^, 
becomes nothmg more than a great war-lord of 
irresistible force, who protects his lands and sub- 
jects, but whose mercy and interest are not ex- 
tended to nations that do not come within his 
sphere. Morduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
gods of Babylonia, and graduuly disappears as his 
great sanctuary E-sagila crumbles to pieces. The 
(4od of the Heorew prophets alone survives the de- 
cline and destruction of His central seat of worship. 

But, while these limitations in the Babylono- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
he recognized, it most not be supposed that ethical 
traits were entirely wanting in the views formed of 
the gods, and more particularly of Mardnk and 
Ashur. A p^eat ciWlization can be produced only 
by a people imbued with an ethical as well as an 
intellectual spirit. It is no accidental circumstance 
that g^^^tirabi, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire in the full sense of the term, was also the 


one to gather the laws of the country into a great 
Code,* and he bases his claim to the gratitude of 
posterity upon his desire to diffuse righteousness 
throughout his land. This Codi* itself, dating from 
c. 22^ B.C., is the most strik' ng evidence of the 
ethical soundness and moral aspirations of the 
Babylonians; and, if it be botae in mind that the 
predecessors of Hammurabi also emphasize their 
I ambition to promote the happiness of their siib- 
' iects, it will be apparent that we cannot form ton 
high an estimate of the ethical spirit pervading 
the population of the Euphrates Valley from the 
earlit'st historical period known to us. 

Taking Hammurabi’s Coile as a basis, it is im- 
portant to observe that it proviiles for the rights of 
women as well as of men, that throughout it seeks 
to protect the weak against the tyranny of the 
strong, that it not only provides for punishment 
of crimes according to certain principles of equity 
(even though these are diflerent from those which 
a moilern nation would adopt), but takes into con- 
sideration the motives that prompt to acts in them- 
selves illegal. Thus illegal claims are punished 
with a line, but, if it can be ])roved that the 
claimant liad the intention to defraud, a severer 
punishment, and, as a general rule, the death 
penalty, was imposed. The rights of the father 
over Ills wife and children, and of the master over 
his shave, are so regulated as to prevent tyranny ami 
cruelty. The lex talionis is applied with a logical 
severity which does not stop sliort at appaicntly 
absurd conclusions, — as when it is provided that 
a physician, who instead of curing brings about the 
death of a patient or the loss of an organ, is hsld 
responsible tor the result, and punished according 
to the position occuiiied by the victim of his lack 
of skill The thousands of commercial and legal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating from the days of 
Sargon and C4udea down to the era of the Greek 
occupation, prove that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of which that of Hammurabi is only one 
instance of several that were compiled, were also 
carried out. Those tablets show tlie great care 
exercised in drawing up agreements between 

S arties, and the endeavours of the judges to decide 
isputed cases brought before them by a careful 
sifting of the evidence and by strict standards of 
equity. In the religious literature, likewise, stress 
is laid uix>n riglit conduct as a preliminary to 
securing the favour and help of the gods, and the 
‘Penitential Psalms* furnish a further proof, if 
such were needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of guilt. 

Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar- 
tial spirit shown by their kings and tlie cruelties 
practised by them in their incessant warfare, the 
ethical spirit was not lacking. Such kings as 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assurlianipal, who stand 
forth as the exponents of Assyria’s ambition to 
extend her dominion by force of anus over distant 
lands, pride themselves upon having instituted 
righteous enactments, and claim to m the estab- 
lishers of law, order, and justice ; and, while the 
desire for self-glorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Assurbanipal to gather 
within his palace walls copies of the literary pro- 
ductions of the south, the fact that he did this for 
' the benefit of his subjects, as he expressly tells ns, 

See art. Code Of ^am jidrabi in present voL p. 584 fF. ; and 
cf. Scheil, Textes ISlamites-S&mitiqueSt ii. (Paris, 1902), with 
French translation : also in a revisM ^tion, La Loi de Ham- 
mmirabi (Paris, 1903) ; F. Mari, II Codiee di Bammurabi » la 
Bibbia (Rome, 1903); O. Cohn, Die Oeaetze Hammu/rabii 
(Ziirich, 1903) ; J. Jeremias, Moaea vmd Hammurabi ^ipzfs;, 
1903) ; Johns, The OldeM Code of Lattm in the World (Edin- 
burgh, 1903) ; R. F. Harper, The Code of Qammwrabi (auto- 
gr^h text, transliteration, trenslatioD, glossary, etc.X 1904* 
and the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and MtUlei; 
as well as Cook’s disciAuBsion of the Code above referred to. 
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indicates that there were other factors at work of 
a hif,dier order. 

I'lie Code of Hammurabi has its decided limita- 
tions. Many of its provisions are cruel, bordering 
almost upon barbarous viciousness. But it must 
he borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
Pentateuchal codes are not free from enactments 
wliich, from the modem point of view, are repre- 
hensible, as, e.g.f the putting to death of the 
woman suspected of witchcraft. Again, in the 
provisions made by the courts for the settlement 
of disputes, metluMls are followed which do not 
commend themselves to us. But, down to a late 
norioil in European countries, debtors had but 
little mercy shown them when brought into court, 
and miscarriages of justice occur frequently in our 
own day. Moreover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view of the elaborate and ever-growing provisions 
made by modem legislative bodies against all 
manner of crimes, frauds, and encroachments on the 
rights of others, that the necessity for regulating 
all legal and commercial transactions by formal con- 
tracts- which is a characteristic feature of Bal)y- 
loniaii and Assyrian civilization — points to the 
laxity of the moral sense in these ancient centres. 

On' the wdiole, it will be found that the Bab\dono- 
Assyrian religion exercised a wholesome influence 
upon the people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods. It is perfectly true that 
the practices of the cult were, down to the latest 
tlays, linked to beliefs of a crude and primitive 
cliaracter, of which the Incantation texts .and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outcome; 
imt the speculations of the theologians, and the 
cosmological and astrological system perfected by 
them, must be t.aken as an evidence of the higher 
possibilities of the religion. Religious practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
speculations, and the test by which a religion should 
be tri<id is not so much what it w’as or even what 
it is, as what it aimed to be, or under more favour- 
able circumstances might have become. Aj>plying 
this test, the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient religions as the one that 
approaches nearest to that phase from wdiich there 
eventually came forth three of the most important 
h'aitlis 01 mankind — Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. 

Litkratttrs.— L General TToaxs.— The writer l)effs to ex- 

J >luin that in mentioning his own work, The lUHjiou n f Babt/~ 
onin and Assyria (Boston, first, he does so iK'cause’it 

happens to be the only complete treatise on the subject that 
has as j’et appeared. A Qennan edition of this work, entirely 
revised, to a verj' large extent rewritten, and witli copious 
additions and new translations of the religious literature, is 
now in course of publication under the title Die lieliaion Bahy- 
loniens und Assyrienn (J. Kicker, Giessen). Up to the present 
(March 1904), six mrts have been issued, and the work will 
be completed in about eleven rarts, with an extra portfolio 
of appropriate Qlustrations. Professor Sayce's two works, 
The lieligion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887), and The Rcliqwns of Ancient Egjtpt ami Baby' 
Ionia (Gifford Lectures; Edinburgh, 1902), while containing 
many interesting suggestions, do not aim at covering the entire 
field. The former work, nioreover, is now antiquated to a large 
extent, and the latter is concerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of toe ‘ conception of toe Divine ’ among the Baby- 
lonians than with the detoils of toe religion. Among shorter 
sketches, those of C. P. Tiele, * Die Bel^ion in Babylonien und 
Assyrien ’ [being pages 127-216 of part l of his Geschichte der 
R^igion im Alterthum (Gotha, 1895X translated from the Dutch 
edition (Amsterdam, 1893)], and Friedrich Jeremia^ ‘Die Baby- 
lonier und Assyrier* in Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lchrtmch der 
ReligUmsgesohiekte (2nd ed. Freiburg L B. 1897), vol. L pp. 
163-^1, are to be specially commeuora. Of a later date, and 
therefore replacing these earlier sketches to a certain extent, 
are L. W. King’s little volume on Babylonian lieligion aM 
Mythology (London, 1899), and Domenico Bossi, Mitologia 
BabUonese-Asiiiu (Milan, 1899). Alfred Jereuiios’ articles on 
the various gods of the Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon (Marduk, 
Ninib, Nergal, Ea (Cannes), Nusku, etc.) in Uoscheris Att^UJiV' 
liohes Leankon der Gricchischen und Jtomisehen Mythologie are 
also to be highly recommended. 

t. Reljoious Texts . — Besides the collections of religious 
texts in toe publications of the British Museum, more par- 
tioularly in toe fourth volume of A Selection frotn the Miscel- 


lanmus Inscriptifyns of Western A/ria, ed. by H. C. Rawdinson 
(2nd ed. London, 1891), and in parts 13 to 17 (last issued) of 
Cuneiform Texts front BabyUfit»an Tablets^ etc. in the British 
Museum, under toe general editorship of E. A. Wallis Budge 
(London, 1901-1903^, and toe invaluable Catalogue of the 
Cuneiform Tablets m the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum by Carl Bezold, 5 vols. (London, 18ti9-1899), toe follow- 
ing publications merit special mention : — H. Zimmern, Baby- 
lonische Busigjsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), same author’s Beitrdge 
zur Kenntnis der Babylmiischen Religion : (a) Beschicdrunas- 
tafeln Shurpu, (b) Ritualtafeln fur den Wahrsager, Be- 
schworer, und Sanger (Leipzig, 1001; texts with translation 
and oommentaiy) ; K. L. TaUqvist, Die Asstyrische Beschioo- 
rungsserie Magm (Leipzig, 1895); J. A. Knudtzon, Assj/risehe 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir Stoat und kbnigliches Haus aus 
der Zeit Asarhaddons und Assurbanipals (2 vols. I^ipzig, 
1893) ; J. A. Craig, Assyrian and BahyUniian Religious Texts 
(2 vols. Leipj^, 1895-1897), of which transliterations and trans- 
lations into French are furnished by F'ran^is Martin, Textes 
Religieux Asnyriens et Babyloniens (two publications, (a) Paris, 
1900, (6) Paris^ 1903, both under toe same title — ^the former 
covering voL iL, the latter voL L, of Craig’s texts); Geo. 
Reisner, Sumerisch - Babylonisehe Hymnen •nach Thontafeln 
Grieehischer Zeit (^rlin, 1896) ; L. W. King, Dai>ylonian Magic 
and Sorcery (London, 1896) ; E. 0. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia (2 vols. London, 1903-1904), transla- 
tions of incantation series in parts 16 and 17 of Cuneiform 
Texts, etc.; C. Fossey, Im Magie Assyrienne (Paris, 1902), 
embodying translations of the greater portion of toe fourth 
volume of the Rawlinson series above referred to, and other 
texts ; A. Boissier, Documents Assyriens relatifs aux prisages 
(Paris, 1894-1897, in course of publication) ; J. A. Craig, Astro- 
hsfical- Astronomical I’ejcts (Leipzig, 1899); Ch. Virolleaud, 
Ij'Astrologie Chatdeene (Paris, 190^ In course of publication); 
K. C. Thompson, The Rejm-ts of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of yineoeh and Babylon (2 vols. London, 1900). 

3. Cosmology, Legends, etc. — L. \v. King, The Seven 
Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends 
eonct'rning the Creation of the World and of Mankind (2 vols. 
Jjondon, i902X latest and best translation based on the most 
coin]>lete collection of fragments of the various versions ; trans- 
lations of the C'reation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of the Gilgomesh epic, are nven in P. Jensen’s ‘ Mytoen 
und Epen’ (Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, voL vL 
1st part, Berlin, 1900 ; 2nd part not yet published). Of funda- 
mental importance is the same author’s Eosinoiogie der Baby- 
lonier : Studien und Matcrialen (Strassburg, 1890), whiw 
marked tlie beginning of the systematic study of Babylonian 
cosmology. Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Das Babylonisehe Welt- 
sehupjun'gsepos (I^eipzig, 1896) ; I'aul Haupt, Das Babylonisehe 
yimrodvpos (2 voU. Leipzig, 1891); Edward T. Harper, ‘Die 
Itobyloiiioche Legenden von Etona, Zu, Adapa, und Dibbarra ’ 
in Beitragc zur Assyriologie, Bd. ii pp. 390-521. See also 
the translations of selected texts (including Creation story, 
legends, etc.) in Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, ed. by 
R. F'. Harper (New York, 1901), pp. 282-444. 

4. Life AFTER Death. — Besides the chapters in the general 
works on the Babylono-Assyrian religion, cf. Alfred Jeremias, 
Die BaJbylonisch-Assyrischcn Vorstellungen corn Leben nach 
dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887, 2nd ed. announced) ; and the same 
author’s ‘ HoUe und Parties bci den Babylouiern ’ (Der Alte 
Orient, L 3, Leipzig, 1900 ; 2nd ed. 19«)3). 

5. GENERAL CHARACTER AND BEARINGS ON THE OLD 
Testament.— 0\x% of the mass of literature on the subject, 
the following ore intended to represent merely a selection that 
w^ill serve as an introduction to the main phases of the subject 
and of toe problems involved : — Schrader’s Keilinschriflen und 
das Alte Testament^, 1883 [English translation by O. C. Wliite- 
house, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testametvt, 
London, lS8ri-1888J, is still of value as a collection of material, 
though superseded for toe Creation story by King’s work above 
referred to ; the 3rd ed. of Schrader’s w'ork (Berlin, 1902-1903), 
by Hugo Winckler and H. Zimmern, is an entirely new w’ork— 
the first part embodying Winckler’s views of toe bearings of 
Babylonian records on toe Geography of Palestine and History of 
toe Hebrew's, which are based on theories and speculations toat 
remain to be tested ; toe second part being a most careful and 
valuable survey of the material for toe study of toe Babylonian 
religion by H. Zimmern, with constant reference to the certain 
and possible bearings both on the Old and toe New Testament 
See also Zimmem’s ‘ Babylonisehe und Biblische Urgeschichte ’ 
(Der Alte Orient, ii.2 Leipzig, 3rd ed. 19<13) [also in English 
translation, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, London, 
1901]. In connexion with l*rofe8sor Fried. Delitzsch’s two lectures 
on Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1902-1903 [English translation by 
C. H. W. Johns, Babel and Bible, Edinburgh, 1903], cL the 
monographs of Bezold, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Keilin- 
sidirijUn und i*re Bedeutung fur das A Ite l^est ament (Tubingen, 
1904) ; Zimmern, KeUinschriften und Bibel (Berlin, 1903) ; C. F. 
Lehmann, Babyloniens Kuiturmission einst und jetzt (Leipzig, 
1903) ; Alfred Jeremias, Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel (4to 
ed. Leipzig, 1903). F'or the Literature on toe Excavations con- 
ducted in Babylonia and Assyria, and for general and special 
works on the History and general Culture, see toe articles 
Assyria and Babylonia in voL L of this Dictionary ; to the 
references there given should now he added : R. W. Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria GSevr York, 1901), toe most 
complete as yet published ; the shorter history of Geo. S. Good- 
speed, History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1902) , 
and Winckler’s sketch in voL iii. of HElmolt’s History of thi 
World [English translation, New York, 1902]. For a genera 
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Moount of the Bebylono-Aagrriiii cultare, Bezold’s admirably 
written and f^fuaely illugtntad work» Ninire und Babjflon 
(2nd ed. Leipzig, 1903X is to be highly recommended as super- 
secUng Eaufen's Assyrim und Babylonien, the 6th edition of 
which (Freibuiv, 1899) is not brought do^m to date, and is 
therefcie of little use; while, for -the general Babylono- 
Assyrian Literature, Teloni's manual, Letteratura A sHrai^ilvLUt 
190SX may be mentioned as the latest survey of the field. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

CODE OF PlMMURABI.— 

L Bistort ard Araltbis. 

i. discovery of the Code. 

iL literature called forth by the discovery. 

1. fdiMbjirffio 0 p»of theCode. 

2. Versions and notices. 

iii . IMPORTANCE OF THE INSCRIPTION. 
hr . ^AMMURABTS LIFE AND REIGN. 

1. The sources. 

2. Hpunmnrabi’s genealogy. 

8. n nationality. 

4 . „ name. 

6. „ date, and the date of the monu- 
ment. Is ^smmurabi the Amrafihel of Gn 14*^ 

0. Principal events of Hammurabi’s reign. 

7. Hammurabi’s letters. 

8. Character of H^^nimurabi, and*rie\v of the mon- 

archy disclosed in the Code and the letters. 

9. Extent of Hsmmurabi’s empire. 

▼. Social grades recognized in the Code 

1. The aristocrat. 

2. The commoner. 

3. The slave. 

vL Class i eg islatton a feature of the Code 

1. Feudal landowners : (a) * levy-masters,' (b) * con- 

stables, ’(«) * renters.' 

2. Votaries. 

8. Palace warders. 

4 . Beer-sellers. 

5. Doctors, veterinaiy surgeons, brandeis. 

6. Builders and boatmen. 
viL Agriculture. 

L Systems of land tenure. 

2. Agricultural loans. 

3. Irrigation. 

4 . Wages and hire. 

5. Flocks and herds. 

vUL SHIPPING. AND Trade and Commerce. 

1. The shipping trade. 

2. Commerce. 

8. Interest. 

4 . Debt and distnunti 

5. Sales. 

6. Hire. 

ix. The temple 
X . Justice 

1. Procedure. 

2. Judges. 

3. W'itnessea. 

4. Parties. 

5. Penalties. 

6. Crimes and misdemeanours. 
xL Marriage and Family life. 

1. Marriage a oontract. Rights and responsibilities 

of parties. 

2. Divorce. 

3. Monogamy presupposed in the Code. 

4 . Votaries allowed to marry. 

6. Bars to marriage. 

6. Concubinage. 

7. Case of a free woman manning a slave. 

8. Case of a girl vowed to a temjue. 

0. Parents and children. 

10. Adoption. 

11. Law of inheritance. 

11. Tbm Code in extento. 

III. O>llPARI80R OP THBGODROF HaRMURABI WITH THE EARLIEST 

Hebrew LEOisLAnoK. 

L The question sta ted, and the data a vailable 
for answering it. 

L What is involved in influence. 

2. Source of material. 

8. Alternative views of likeness. 

4 . Common material : (a) cuBtoms, (6) enactments. 

5^ * Babylonian * influence progressive, 
fl. Parallels in method of codification. 

7. Casuistic style. 

8. Adaptation. 

0. Primitive features in Hebrew law. 

10. Philological divergence not decisive. 

11. Order of clauses. 

12. Si^gestions of conscious change: ( a ) selection, 

(6) revision, (c) amendment. 

18. SimilarHy to other ancient codes. 

ii . Views as to character of connexion. 


L History and Analysis. 
i. Discovert of the Code. —T his body of 
ancient law's was first recovered to modem scholar- 


ship by the discovery, in December 1901 and 
.January 1902, of three enormous fragments of a 
block of black diovite, wdiich, whentitt^ together, 
formed a stele 2*25 metres high and tapering from 
J *90 to 1*65 metres. At the upiier end of the front 
side w’as a sculptured bas-rehef representing the 
king receiving his Code of Laws from 

the seated sun-god Shamash. Tlie discovery was 
miide by J. de Mor^n at the Acropolis of Susa, 
the ancient I’erseiHMis, once capital of an inde- 
pendent Elamite monarchy. 

Til is bas-relief measures ‘05 metres in height and 
*60 metres across. Immediately below it com- 
mences the longest Semitic inscription in cunei- 
form hitherto discovered. It is arranged in paral- 
lel columns, but each column is w'ritteri belt-wise 
across the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
reader must have turned liis head on one side— to 
the left — to read the inscription. On the front side 
there are sixteen of these columns preserved. 
There were once five more, of which scarcely a 
tmce is presen*ed, the inscription having l^en 
chiselled out and the stone repolislieti. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight (columns are conipletel)' pre- 
served, with one or tw'o breaks due to the sur- 
face being destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore l>e estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four tliousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

ii. Literature called forth by the dis- 
C0VERY.~~~\. The inscription is most beautifully 
cut in the well-known style characteristic of the 
Bammurabi {leriod. Careful rubbings or ‘ squeezes * 
were taken ami sent to France. V. Scheil, with 
remarkable jiromptitude, puldished the text by 
photogravure in the fourth volume of the Mimnires 
dc la Dclcpation en Perse (J^eronx, Paris), under 
the direction of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. This editio princeps w’as accompanied 
by an excellent transliteration into Roman (diar- 
acters, a gcHid first translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a recapitulation of the legal enact- 
ments. This superb volume, in quarto, appeared 
in October 1992. 

2. It at once attracted attention. In Octolier 
the present writer gave a full account of it in a 
pajjer read before the Cambridge Theological 
Society, an abstract of which a]q)earcd in the 
Journal of Theological Studies^ January 19o3. In 
No\*ember, H. Winckler publislied an independent 
version in (lerman under the title of Die Gesetze 
Hammurahis, Konigs von Babylon urn 2250 r. 
Chr. ; Das dlteste Gesctzbuck dcr WcM (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig ; second edition in March, third in Novem- 
ber, 1U03). This w'as in some respects an improve- 
ment on Scheil’s translation, and w’us accompanied 
by some ingenious footnotes. About the same 
tune K. Dareste gave a full account of the Code, 
comparing it wdth other ancient codes, in the 
Journal aes Savants for October and November. i 
In December tlie New York Independent began a I 
series of articles by W. H. Ward, called ‘The 
most ancient Civil Code ’ (December 11, 18, January 
8, 15, 22). This closely followed Winckler’s trans- 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub- 
lished a translation which aimed at lieing as literal j 
p possible. This was accompanied by an exhaust- 
ive index, and appeared as the Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 

In March appeared an article entitled ‘The re- 
cently discovered Civil Code of Hammurabi,’ by 
C. F. Kent, in the Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable account of the whole subject, and 
pointed out many Mosaic parallels. The transla- 
tion followed Winckler. In Angust^ F. Mari issued 
an Italian translation, II Codice di Hammurabi e 
la Bibhki (Desclbe & Co., Rome). In November, 
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D. H. Muller gave, in the X Jahreshericht der 
Israclitisch-Theologitichen Lehranstalt in PFien, a 
very full account of the Code under the title ‘ Die 
(lesetze Hammnrabis iind die nioeaisehe Gesetz- 
gebung* (A. Holder, Vienna). This is sj^ially 
noticeable for a beautiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation. It has a very full commentary. 
About the same time appeared tiie first volume of 
HnmmurahVs Gesetz^ by J. Kohler and F. E. 
Peiser ( Pfeiffer, Leipzig). It contains a new trans- 
lation, juristic version, and some good explanatory 
matter. 

A number of books have been devoted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient legis- 
lations : S. Oettli, Das Gesctz Hammurabis and 
die Thora Israels (Deichert, Leipzig) ; J. Jeremias, 
Moses und Hammurabi (Hinrichs, Leipzig [first 
edition in March, second in November, 19u;i]) ; R. 
Dareste, *Le Code Babylonien d’Hainiiiourabi ’ 
{Nouvelle Revue Historique de droit franqais 
et ttranqer^ xzviL p. 5f., Larose, Paris); C. 
Stooss, 'Dasbabylonische Strafrecht Hammurabis’ 
{Svhv:‘eizei'Uc}ie Zeitschrift far Strafrecht^ xvi. 
p. 1 tf. ) ; G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, a 
Rectorial address (FUssli, Zurich) ; H. Grimme, 
Das Gesetz Chnmmurahis und Moses (Bachem, 
Cologne); Pfere Lagrange, ‘Le code de Hammou- 
rabi {Revue Bihlinue, xii. p. 27, Lecoffre, Paris) ; 
S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code M 
Hammurabi (A. & C. Black, London) ; W. St. C. 
Boscawen, First of Empires (Har|)er, London). 
Besides these, there have been a large number of 
reviews and notices. Most of the books just cited 
refer to other literature on cognate subjects. The 
comparisons with the Bible wliich they suggest will 
be given in square brackets at the end of the cor- 
responding sections of the Code (below, p. 599*^ tf.). 

ili. IMPOIITAXCE OF THE I SSCRIPTION.^ At 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the French explorers have of late years been con- 
ducting a very scientific examination of the re- 
mains of the oldest strata. They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Elamite monarchs, a number of splendid monu- 
ments of Babylonian kings. These had l>een 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of con- 
(jiiest, as is shown by the fact that sundry speci- 
mens have had parts of their inscrijitioiis erased, 
and replaced by the name and titles of some 
Elamite ruler. We can hardly doubt that this 
was t(» have U'en done in the space left vacant by 
the erased five columns of this stele, but the in- 
scription was never cut in. Hence we do not 
know for certain when this monument was carried 
to Susa. That it was meant to be set up in 
Sippara is clear from the words E-barra Suati, 
* this E-barra,’ the name of the temple of Shamash 
at Sippara (line 76, rev. col. xxviii.). 

The value of the inscription is enormously en- 
hanced by its being the original autograph, dopies 
existed. There was found with it at Susa a large 
fragment of a duplicate. The scribes of Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria (B.G. 668-626), made copies 
of it, or one of its duplicates, dividing the text 
into ])ossibly 6fteen oooks. They called the 
series, in their edition, dindni {ia) ffammumbi, 
either * the judgments of Hammurabi,’ or perhaps 
*the image of U^mmurabi.’ A number of frag- 
ments of this Assyrian edition, preserved in the 
British .Museum, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by B. Meissner, 
under the title *Altbabylonische Gesetze’ {Bei- 
trdge zur Assyriologie^ iii. pp. 496-523). A frag- 
ment or two had been already published, noticed 
under the title *Code d’Asourbanipal.’ But 
Meissner, who had edited a large number of con- 
tracts of the time of Hammur Ai in his * Das alt- 


habylonische Privatrecht ’ {Assyriolog. Bibliothek, 
xi.|, recognized forms of expression, measures of 
capacity and area, which showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient document 
of that period. Frdr. Delitzsch, in his article ‘ Zur 
juristismien Litteratur Babyloniens’ (Beitrage zur 
Assyriologie, iv. pp. 78-87), again went over 
Meissner s texts, and, giving an improved transla- 
tion, definitely nam^ them the ‘Code (I am mu- 
rabi.* This deduction was amply verified in a few 
months by the discovery at Susa. The Assyrian 
copies are wonderfully faithful, and the few 
variants which occur in them may be due to their 
having been copied, not from this stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate: The credit of recog- 
nizing these copies in Meissner’s edition is due to 
I’rofessor Scheil, who also pointed out that they 
actually restore parts of the erased five coliunns. 
T. G. Pinches, in a paper entitled ‘ H^uimurabi’s 
Code of Laws’ {Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archmology, 1992, p. 301 tf.), showed the exist- 
ence of a further fra^ent, published in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum (xiii. pis. 46, 47). H. Winckler, in a 
review of Scheil’s edition (in the Orientalische 
Litteraturzeitung, January 1903), gives a long 
examination of these Assyrian copies. It is to be 
hoped that further fragments may now be recog- 
nized and published. 

Not only did the Assuan la>\’yers study this 
great Code, but the later Babylonians did the same. 
F. E. l*eiser, in his Jurisprudentioe Babuloniece 
qua: supersunt (Cdthen, 18W), published the text 
of a number of fragments of late Babylonian copies 
preserved in the Berlin Museum (V.A.Th. 991, 
1036). From these we learn that the scribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Xinu ilu ^irum, which are the 
first words of the Susa stele. As the seventh book 
ended with Scheil’s § 154, we may fairly assume 
that this edition was in twelve lK)oks. It was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the works they studied. 
Now that the text of the Code is known, we may 
exi)ect that commentaries, like those published by 
L. W. King in his edition of the Creation Tablets, 
will be found and published. 

The monument not only contains the Code, but 
Hammurabi devoted some seven hundred lines to 
a prologue and epilogue, which narrated his glory 
and that of the gods whom he worshipped, and 
blessed those who should respect his inscription, 
while they cursed the future vandals who should 
injure or deface it. This part of the inscription 
is either conventionally phrased or very difficult, 
and many editors have done wisely in iraoring 
it altogether. There are, however, several note- 
worthy points about these portions of the inscrip- 
tion which help to fix our views as to its date. 
We may first sketch briefly what is known as to 
the king s life and reign. JNIuch fresh information 
has come to light since the article Babylonia 
(in vol. i.) was written. 

iv. QammurabTs life and reign.-~\. The 
fresh sources for Hanimurabi’s reign are chiefly the 
Letters and Inscnjttions of Ifammurabi, published 
hj L. W. King in three magnificent volumes 
(Luzac, London, 1898-1900). They consist of fifty- 
five letters written by H^J-^n^prabi to his vassal 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa ; ten of his great inscriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inscriptions 
relating to the other kings of his Dynasty. Most 
important of all is the Chronicle ot the Kings of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (pp. 212-252). In 
the Cuneiform lexis frenn Babylonian Tablets, 
etc., in the British Museum (vols. ii. iv. vi. viiL) 
were also published a large number of contracts, 
lists, and letters from the same period. They 
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were copied by T. G. Pinches. Professor Scheil, | 
in various numbers of the Recueil de TravavXj and 
more fully in Une Saison de Futtillcs d Sippnr 
(Cairo, 1902), has added ma^ more contemporary 
documents (quoted as S). Dr. Pinches published 
a few in his Babylonian Tablets in the possession 
of Sir H. Peck^ Bart, (London, 1888). Strassmaier 
had published a lar^e collection of tablets, found 
by W. K. Loftus at Tell Sifr, in the Verhandlungen 
des V intemationalen OHei^talisteo Congresses 
(Berlin, 1882) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
‘Das altbabylonisehe Privatrecht’ publislied the 
text of many more, cliietly from the collection 
brought home by E. A. W. Budge, and registered 
in tlie British Museum as Bu. 88^12 (quoted here 
asB^), and the collection of J. Simon in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by Dr. Budge, registered in the British 
Museum as Bu. 91-5-9, is quoted as B-). Dr. 
E. Lindl in his article ‘ Die Datenliste der ersten 
Dynastie von Babylon * {Beitrdgc zur AssynologiCy 
iv. pp. 338-402), Di. G. Nagel in ‘ Die Briefe Ham- 
murabfs an Sinidinnam’ {Beitrdge zur Assyrio- 
logie, iv. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzsch (pp. 483-500), Dr. ^lary W. Monttromiry s 
Briefe aus aer Zeit des hahylonischcn Kbnigs ffatn- 
murahi (A. Pries, Leipzig), Dr. S. n«\iches, AH- 
habylonische Beehtsurkunden atts Zcit der 
JJammurahUDynastie (Hinrichs, Leipzig), all deal 
with the same period. 

Important studies of the proper names of this 
period have Ihjcii made by Hommel in Ancient 
ncbrciv Tradition, and Kanke in Die Personen- 
nnmcn in den Urkvnden der Hammurahidynastie 
(Franz, Munich, 1902). Other literature is quoted 
in these works. T. G. Pinches’ Old Testament in 
the light of the Historical Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (S.P.C.K., London) is a mine of in-^ 
formation for the period. The second edition has 
a fresh translation of the Code. 

It will be seen from the above that we are ex- 
ceptionally well informed about the times of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. Tliese very numerous 
documents illustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Hammurabi’s laws. They furnish 
innumerable parallels for the rare words and ex- 
pressions. 

2. According to the Bahylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Kogers, Hist. Bah, Assyr. p. 312 f.), 
Hammurabi was the sixth king of the First 
Dynasty of Bal>ylon, being son of Sin-muballit, 
grandson of ApiJ-Sin, great-grandson of Zabum, 
who was son of Sunia-lailu and gi'andson(?) of 
Sumu-abi, founder of the ])yna.sty. In the Susa 
inscription (col. iv. 11. 68-70) the king names 
himself ‘ gamiiiurabi, son of Sin-muballit, descend- 
ant of Surau-lailu.’ There can therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. His son Samsu- 
iluua calls Sumu-lailu the ‘nfth father of my 
father’ (King, hi. p. 205). A later king (King, 
iii. p. 208), Ammiditana, calls himself ‘descendant 
of Sumu-lailu,’ so that it seems as if the family 
traced back descent only as far as Sumu-lailu. The 
King-Lists also do not say that Sumu-lailu was 
son of the founder Sumu-abL 

3. The nationality of the First I^nasty has 
been much discussed, and is of considerable im- 
portance in determining the origin of the Code 
itself ; as, if the Dynasty was foreign, the Code 
may reflect non-Babylonian influence. There is 
no doubt that the names of the kings, except 
Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit, are not of the usual 
Babylonian type ; though* Jensen {Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, x. p. 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this period, exliibit 
many peculiarities : such as Samsu instead of the 
usual Babylonian Samai; the enigmatic Sumu 
perhaps for Sumu ; imperfects like iamlik in place 


of the Babylonian imlik\ stran^ words like 
zaduqa, ditana, ammi (if not a Divine naino), 
sdmAt besides strange gods like Elali, Wadd, 'Anat. 
But scholars are greatly divided as to the nation - 
alitv indicated by such names. Hommel, Sayce, 

A. Jeremias, and Kanke favour Arabian, especially 
in its old fonns as preserved in IMiiuvan and . 
Saba'an inscriptions. Wiiickler and Delitzsch call 
these names \Vest Semitic or North Semitic, as 
belonging to the group of Cauaauite dialects — 
Phoenician, Moabite, Hebrew, Araiiuean. S. A. 
Cook, after reviewing opinions, wisely says that 
we know too little of the earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canmin. We may con- 
tent ourselves with .««nying that tliese i>eople were 
a freshly arrived Semitic race who retained, in 
Babylonia, names and words whicli they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. B.C. the 
^arran census {Assyriologisch^^ Biblwthek^ xvii.) 
sliows many of tliese peculiarities in name.s 
borne by tlie serfs under Assyrian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a race recently transplant eil 
by Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those >vho raised 
the First Dynasty to empire. So far as cuneiform 
sources go, we iiud most affinity with the names 
of Canaanites in the time of tlie Tel el-Amama 
tablets. But this distinctly foreign influence 
appears not only in names. The Code shows it in 
such words as sit tin for ‘ two- thirds.’ 

4. The name Haiiiiiuirald has long been well 
known. In vol. i. of KawJiiison’s Cuncifunn In- 
scriptions of Western Asia, 1801 (p. 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3), 
three inscriptions of bis were published. Inscrip- 
tions in the Louvre were given b\" Oppert in 1863 
in his Expedition scientifque en Mesopotamia. The 
Babylonian scribes of a later period regarded the 
name as foreign, for they drew up a list of the 
names of the kings who reigned ‘ after the Flood,* 
with their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite ; but among 
them is jy[amniurabi, whose name is translated 
Kimtarapaituni. Another is Ammizadiiga, whose 
name is translated Kimtum-kittiim. Hence they 
regarded hamwu as the same wortl as ammi, and 
equivalent to kinxtu, ‘family.’ The variants of 

B. ammurabi’s name, such as Ammi-rabi, Aiiiiiiu- 
rapi (late Assyrian), JJanimurn - rabi, etc., show 
that they were partly right (King, iii. p. Ixv, 
note 4). But it is doubtful if they were right in 
rendering it kimtum. Ammu or Hanimu may 
well be the name of a god. In coiiijiounds like 
Sumu-^mmu, Jasdi-haiiimn, Zimri-hammu, it 
can hardly mean ‘family,’ unless this was deified. 
The element rahi is so very common in Baby- 
lonian that we can hardly be wrong in rendering 
it ‘is great.’ The name is like Sin-rabi, Samas- 
rabi, and may well mean ‘Ammu is great.’ The 
adjective rapaitu, applied to the feminine kimtn, 
is ‘wide’ or ‘great’ also; and in that the old 
grammarians were right. 

5. The date to be assigned to the First Dync^^-y 
of Babylon has been much disjmted. The King- 
Lists, if taken in their integrity, would put the 

I beginning of the Dynasty at B.C. 2454, and Ham- 
murabi’s accession at B.C. 2342. But many doubts 
attach to these figures. Nabonidiis puts Hammu- 
rabi seven hundred years before Bumaburiash, who 
cannot 1^ much before B.C. 1400. Rost reduces the 
length of the Kassite Dynasty by a hundred and 
eighty years, and so places tlie beginning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, which agrees wdth Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplicius on one 
reading. The whole question is well discussed by 
Rogers in his History of Babylonia and Assyria., 
cli. xii. ; but no dehnite result can be exfiected 
from present materials. Even the lengths of tb# 
reigns are in doubt now. 
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The BaWloniamt at this period gave each year and tiie gap in the Chronicle here may liav 3 03 n- 
a name. The vear-naine recorded some prominent tained the name of this fortress. (9) The year in 
event — the building of a shrine, or an expedition, which the canal ^ammuroM was dug. It is not 
for example. Now the Chronicles published by clear whether this canal or the one called Tisid* 
King give tlie year-names for the reigns of the Bdl was meant here. The latter ran from the 
kings, and assij^n forty-three years to Uarnmu- Euphrates to Sippar. This event may have been 
rabi, while the King-Lists give him fifty-five. The used only to date Sii)par documents. (10) The 
dill'erence may be accounted for by tlie proved fact year in which the . . . inhabitants of Malgi. This 
that the same year had sometimes two separate probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
names. The King -Lists may have counted all on the restoration, of Malgh and Maer. Some 
year-names, and so have made the reigns too long, event connected with a city dated the next year. 
But this is not always the case ; thus, in the King- (12) The year in which the throne of Sarpanitum 
List, Samsu-iluna has only thirty-five j’ears, while wcls made. This goddess was the consort of Mar- 
the Chronicle gives him thirty-eight. Here, again, diik. The date of the next year is not made out 
we must await further evidence. clearly. (14) The year in which the throne of JSfar 

But we can place the monument approximately of Babylon was made. (15) The year in which the 
in the reign. For, when we recall what we know seven images were made. (16) The year in which 
from various sources, we find that llim-Sin was the throne of Nab^ was maiU. Next year another 
reigning in Larsa till the 30th year of {fammu- image was made; the year following, something 
rahi’s reim. Then Uammurabi defeat^ Elam for Bel. The next year something was said about 
and overthrew Kim -Sin. The following year he ‘ the mountain * ?. (20) The year in which the throne 
conquered lamutbal, a province of Elam. Now, of Adad was made. (21) The year in which the 
^ammurabi boasts in the prologue (col. ii. 11. 32-36) wrdl of Baza was made. The city Bazu was close 
tliat he had ‘ avenged Larsa anti renovated Ebab- to Sippara, and not far from l^ish. Next year 
bar,’ the temple of Shamash there. This he could perhaps a canal was cut or an image of gamniu- 
liardly have done while Kim-Sin was still ruling, rabi set up. Then something seems to have been 
We nifiy therefore date the stele after the thirtieth tlone at Sippara. Then something was done for 
year of his reign. Bel. (25) The year in which the wall of Sippara 

Of some interest is the usually received identi- was made. It was the foundation that was laid 
iication of ^ariimurabi with the Amraphel of this year, and it w’as ‘the great wall,’ probably 
Gn 14. With this is bound up the question an outer circle. The next year records a great 
wliether Arioch of Ellasar is Rim-Sin or Larsa. flood. Then a great temple" was built. (28) The 
For this view, which has the siii)port of most year in which the temple E-NAM-IIE wwt b^tUt. 
Assyriologists, see especially Pinches [Old Testa- This was the temple called ‘ the house of abund- 
ment, etc., ch. vi.); ou the other side, see King ance,’ the temple of Adad at Babylon. (29) The 
(i. pp. XXV f., xlixf.). An ingenious methoil of dis- year in which the image of the goddess Sala was 
posing of the superfluous final I in Amrajdiel has made. Sala was the consort of Adad. (30) The 
been suggested by llusing, who would join it to year in which the army of Elam was defeated. 
the next word, and read, ‘And it came to jiass in (31) The year in which the land of lamutbal was 
the da 3 "s of Amraph, as Arioch king of Ellasar annexed. A fuller form of this date is, * The year 
was over Shinar, tliat Chedorlaomer,’ etc. But of Hammurabi the king ^ in whkh with the help of 
Arioch is nearly as difficult, and the whole inci- Anu and Bel he established his good fortunCy and 
dent is quite inconsistent, unless the configuration his hand cast to the earth the lana of lamutbal 
of the country has entirely changed since. The and llim-Sin the kingJ A further conquest is 
same uncertainties remain as to date on both recorded for the next year, perha[»s of the land 
chronologies. Duplias. (33) The year in which the canal of 

6. Tile Chronicle gives us the following skeleton ffammuvabi . . . I'liisj may refer to the coin- 
outline of the events of this reign, lieing the list of pletioii of the work begun in the ninth year, or to 
3 'ear-names. (1) The year in which Hammurabi a new canal whose name is not preserved. (31) 
became king. (2) The year in which l^nmnnirabi The year in which for Anu ^ LHar, and NunA [the 
established the heart of the laful in righteousness, temple E -TUlt- KALAMA was restored). This 
This has been taken to refer to the initiation of legal date is restored from contemporary documents, 
reforms; hut the same formula is used of Sumu-lailu The next year perhaps the great wall named 
( 2177 A), and may onij' mean religious reform. Kara-Samas was built. The dates of the next 
Tlte Code was probablj^ not jiromulgated this year, two j'ears are lost. (38) The year in ivhich the city 

(3) The year in which the throne of Nnnnar was of Dupliai was destroyed by flood. This date is 

Nannar was god of Erech, Wt this throne restored from contemiK)rai^ documents. An alter- 
wns made in Baliylon. We cannot, therefore, con- native date for this year is. The year of Hammu- 
cliide that Uammurabi was already ruler in Erech. rabi the kbig in which the people of 'lurukku, 

(4) Th: year in which the wall of Mala A was de- Kakmum, and SubS. . . . AVhether they were 

strayed. g[ammurabi also destroyed the fortress destroyed by flood or conquered does not appear, 
of Slaer in this year. Malgfi is prolmbly not the The dates of the next five years are lost, but the 
same place as the frequents named Malgia, w hich Chronicle gives the total length of the reign as 
was close to Sippara. ALmr vvas an important forty-three j’ears. We know several other year- 
shipping town. Weisshacli thinks both vvere on names for this reign, but are iiot able to place 
the Euphrates, near its junction with the them yet. The year in which Ibik-Adad captured 

(Bahylonische Miscellen, p. 13). These fortresses the city of liabiku. Another date refers to the 
were later repaired. The date of the fifth year is building of the walls of Kabiku and Kfir-Samas. 
nob preserved, but some god’s temple was probably The latter vvas built on the banks of the Tigris, 
restored. The sixth year is noted for tJie restora- The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
tion. of some fortress. Some event at Isiii marked goddess Tatmetum made favourable her wotd. 
the seventh year. (8) The year in which ... on The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
the hank of ittc canal NuhsjiS-ni&i. The meaning of temple E-ME-TE-UB-SAG was restored af^ the 
the name is ‘the abundance of the people.* An temple IGI-E-NIR-KIDUB-MAH was built for 
inscription in the Louvre is devoted to the record Zatnama and Ninniy and its summit made high 
of the completion of this canal. heavens. (For further details, see King 

on the banks of it a lofty fortress, wdiich he called and Lindl). 

after his father. Dfir- Sin- muballi^-abim-walidia, 7. This sketch >ve may fill out by the details 
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given in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the chief business of importance under his 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal king of 
Lar^ was the governor of that city. If be was 
set in the place of Kim-Sin, who was inde^ndent 
king of Larsa for the first thirty years of Uammu- 
rabrs reign, we may suppose all these letters dated 
after that event. But, in any case, it is unlikely 
that Hammurabi could give such minute orders to 
8 in-imnnam as long as lUm-Sin reigned there. W e 
lind that Sin-idinnam exercised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had a 
military command, for the king ordered him to 
send certain Elamite goddesses, who had been cap- 
tured, under escort to Babylon ; and when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the escort of Inuhsamar and his trwps, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attack the Elamites first, 
lest it might seem to be a confession of weakness. 
The earliest kno^\m reference to Ass3'ria occurs in 
these letters, M^hen 240 men of the ‘King’s com- 
pany’ are said to have left Assyria. The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh (col. iv. 
11. 5.V-63); but last among the list of subject- 
towns. The name of the god Asur already occurs 
in the reign of Sin-muballit (B^ 3, B^ 14). 

8, The king’s piety and care for the worship 
of the gods appear not only in the prologue 
to the Code, where he boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire, but also in the above list of year- 
names. further, in his letters we find him direct- 
ing the collection of temple revenues and super- 
intending their shepherds and herdsmen. He 
postpon^ the hearing of a trial because one of 
the parties w'as on duty at a festival in Ur. He 
controlled the calendar, sending Sin-idinnam 
notice that the month now beginning w'as to be 
a second Elul. He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an excuse for post- 
poning payments for a month. 

The king also gave directions as to the canals. 
We have seen that he constructed several. In one 
letter he orders the dwellers on the banks of a 
certain canal to clear it out. In another case a 
canal w'as so badly dredged that ships could not 
come to Erech. Hammurabi orders the w^ork to 
be done ‘in three days.’ Even the Euphrates (?) 
stream had to be cleared. 

But it is in the administration of justice that 
this king is seen in the most favourable light. 
Apparenuy, he was accessible to all. Bribery he 
d^t wdth promptly; he enforced a merchant’s 
claim for a debt against a city governor ; he sent 
instructions as to how cases were to be treated. 
Against money-lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans or debts. He orders the 
parties concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
instructions for their being guarded. 

The collection of revenue, the due care of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of accounts, the 
regulation of food supplies, shipping and other 
transport, labour on puolic works, and the proper 
exemptions from duty, axe all frequently dealt 
with in the letters. Eor fuller details and the 
parallels from other reigns of the First Dynasty, 
see King’s Letters of Hammurabi, 

The period of Dynasty was one of 

neat literary activity. Many of the tablets in 
Assurbanipal^s library are ascribed to this period 
by their characteristic forms of expression ; but 
no works are definitely ascribed by the documents 
themselves to this king. Still, the view is general 
among Assyriologists that this period pi^uced 
most of the masterpieces which later generations 
chiefly reproduced. 
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The picture of monarchy which these soureei 
and the Code reveal is by no means unpleosing. 
Like all Oriental despotisms, it is ideally a strong, 
energetic, benevolent monarchy. In the w^ords of 
Hmiinmrabi, he was indeed ‘ a father of his people ' 
(col. XXV. 21 f.) and ‘the sun of Babylon’ (coL 
V. 4). His Code amply justifies his boast, if it was 
carried out. That is rendered probable by the host 
of contemporary documents, not only for nis reign, 
but for those of his predecessors and successors. 
So far as they refer to the class of cases con- 
sidered in the Code, they confirm its working. Of 
course a large number of coses, es^>ecially criminal 
cases, w’ere not the subject of written records. 
We have no records of thals for murder, rape, 
incest, or the like grievous wTongs. But w^e have 
not only contracts of marriage, jmrtnership, loans 
and commissions, and other commercial business, 
but also a number of legal decisions. These mostly 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch crime 
as 'well. So far as tliey go, they prove that the 
Code was literally carried out. Further, they 
show that it was no new invention, but codified 
the customary law of the country. 

The king was a ^r/o^t-Divine person. This is 
shown not only by the invocation of his name 
along Avith those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by such names as Hamimirahi-iln, ‘ Hammurabi is 
od ’ ; Hammnrahi-iamtty * Hammurabi is my sun.’ 
len swore by * 8amas, Aia (his consort), and 
Hammurabi the king,’ as also by the name of 
Marduk or of Rim -Sin, other gods or other kings. 
See a list of these oaths in Kohler- Peiser, i. p. 
107 f. The king was often accorded the title i-hi 
as a prefix to his name. This custom continued in 
use until late in tlie Kassite Dynasty. In the pro- 
logue to the Code (col. ii. 48), H^^^^robi calls 
himself the ‘Divine shelter,* i4u ^nluy of his 
land, (col. iii. 16) the ‘ Divine king of the city,’ i-lu 
iftr ally (col, v. 4) the ‘Divine sun* of Babylon, 
%4u &amiu. 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of the 
king, he does not directly appear as party to any 
commercial or business transaction. This was not 
so in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Maiiis- 
tusu, king of Kish {M&moires de la Dtligatiov en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. Iff.), we find the king buying 
lands, like any other person, to make up an estate 
for his son Mesalim, afterAvards king of Kish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
king’s stewards, shepherds, and other officials buy 
and sell, obviously for their master, but his name 
does not come into the transaction. 

9. The extent of Hammurabi’s enrnire can be 
gathered only partly from the Code. He names in 
the prologue the cities of Babylon, Sippara, Nippur, 
Dftnlu, Eridu, Ur, Larsa, Erech, Isin, Kish, 
Cuthah, Borsipna, Dilbat, Shirpurla, Hallab, Kar- 
kar, Maskan-^ori, Malk&, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 
but only as having done benefits to the temples 
there. The list covers all Assyria and Babylonia. 
He is called king of Martu in an inscription set up 
in his honour, and that is usually taken to mear 
the Westland or Palestine (King, Letters, iii. p 
195 f.). 

V . Social grades recognized in the Code, 
— ^The Code recognizes three grades of society : the 
amSlUy the mutfeinu, and the ardu, 

1. The first grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely Avere largely of the 
same rac;e as the royal family. Winckler has com- 
pared them with the amJtlu of the Tel el-Amama 
tablets, Avhere it is still a distinct title, and v ith 
early Arabic ulai {Altorientcdische Forsckuvg^ 
en, li. p. 313). The king himself seems to be ad. 
dressed by the title amMu §a Marduk lihallitsu 
‘ the amilu to whom may Marduk grant life.’ He 
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thnB held the position of the First Gentleman of 
Babylonia. In many passages arrUlu is distinctly 
equivalent to ‘officer/ ^ courtesy it was ex- 
tended, like our ‘ Sir * or ‘ Esquire,* to mark every 
person of position not otherwise titled. Even in 
the Code it is usually applied to all free citizens, 
when no distinction from the mu^Mnu is necessary. 
It is also used as a determinative before names 
of trades and occupations. Thus the potter, the 
tailor, the stone-cutter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are paid a daily wage hut 
may have belonged to old trade guilds, are amtU ; 
but not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
brander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
but must be remembered in case further evidence 
should come to light. He was an officer when 
performing military service. His residence appears 
to be called an ekallu^ which is best rendered 
‘ mansion * ; the usual rendering ‘ palace * is apt to 
suggest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
‘ mansions.* They are named in contracts as 
being built for persons who were certainly not 
kings (B- 333, B* 381). Consequently the slave of 
the * palace* is not necessarily a roj^al slave (§§ 175- 
176). 

2. The muSMnUf whose name passed into Hebrew 

as (mi^kcn), Tt^. meschinOf mesc/iinello, Portug. 
mesquinho, French mesquirij etc., occupies a lower 
rank. His penalties are less, but so are his com- 
pensations for injury. He is specially legislated 
for (§§ 8, 140, 198, 201, 204, 208, 211, 216, 219, 
222). The rendering of the name is difficult. The 
translation ‘ poor man * is not very good. For he 
was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves (§ 15) and goods. Muller calls him an Armen- 
stiftler ; but there is no evidence of his receiving 
any pension. Kohler and Peiser give ; 

but there is no e^’^dence of his having any s{>ecial 
a.ssooiation with the court, or any special duties. 
The name itself may be taken to mean a ‘sub- 
ject,* originallv ‘suppliant.’ We take it he was 
a ‘ commoner,^ one of the ji?lcds, perhaps of the 
con(juered race. At any rate he was free, but 
ai)parently subject to the corvee, perhaps obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the army. We find that 
his offering in the temple was allowed to be less 
than others (Meissner, Beitraqe znr Kenntnis der 
Bahylonischen Religion, p. 176 f.). In Ass^Tian 
times the Babylonians complained that they were 
being treated as mu&Mnu, not so much ‘ poor men,* 
but subject to indignities. In the Tel el-Amama 
tablets Amenophis quotes the letter of Kadasman- 
B61 to him, inquiring after his daughter Suharti. 
The Babylonian king says the Egyptian liad his 
sister to wife ; but no messenger of his had ever 
been able to see the princess, or know whether she 
was alive or dead. A certain lady they had seen, 
but mindi martu iSten mvSkfnu, ‘ whether she was 
the daughter of some muSHnu,' they could not 
tell. In omen tablets it is a curse that a man 
muSk^nHiu allak, ‘ should come to poverty * (Bezold, 
Catalogue,^. 1566). 

3. The slave [ardu) was treated very much as a 
chattel. He could be sold or pledged (§§ 118, 147) ; 
damage done to him had to be paid for, but the 
compensation went to his master (§§ 213, 214, 219, 
220). A repudiation of servitude on his part was 
punished by mutilation (§ 282). .The master is not 
said to have power of life and death ; indeed his 
power seems expressly limited to mutilation. The 
slave could acquire wealth, and act in business as 
a free man, but his master had to be cognizant of 
his transactions. If he was living in his master’s 
house he could not buy or sell, except by power 
of attorney, or w'ritten licence from his master 
(§ 7). But many slaves married and had homes of 
their own. Then the master acted as patron, and 


recovered their debts for them. A slave who 
married one of his master’s slave girls was able to 
acquire wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
and his children were slaves. On the other hand, 
a slave, at any rate if in the service of a ‘ great 
house,’ or of a muikAnu, could marry a free woman. 
In that case the children were free (§ 175), and the 
free w'oman’s marriage i)ortion remained hers, for 
her children, on her husband’s death (§ 176). The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided into two equal portions : the master, 
as his slave’s heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half. A slave could buy his 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
a free bargain between slave and master. The 
former had to choose between freedom and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in lieu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave’s projierty. The 
Code does not notice this point. 

A female slave could become her master’s con- 
cubine. Her children were free (§§ 170-171) ; and 
BO was she, at her master’s death. If her master 
chose he could acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wife ; but these had fimt choice in the sharing 
of his property (§ 170). If she was the property 
of a free woman who w'as married, the slave 
girl might be ^ven by her mistress to her hus- 
band to bear him children (§ 144). Her mistress 
retained the right to punish presumption and 
insolence by degradation to full slavery again ; 
but the slave girl, if she had home children to her 
master, could not be sold. At his death she was 
free (§§ 146, 147). 

The slave was not always contented >vith his 
lot. He might run away. His captor w^as bound 
to bring him back to nis master, and was then 
rewarded by statute wdth a payment of two 
shekels (§ 17). But if the captor kept him in his 
own house, and did not give him up on demand, 
he was punished with death (§ 19). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away from his master 
(§ 15). The slave seems to have had liberty to go 
about freely in the city where his master lived, 
but not to leave the city W'ithout his master’s 
consent (§15). A slave usually had his owner’s 
name, or some mark by which he could be recog- 
nized, branded or tattooed on his arm. If a cap- 
tured fugitive slave would not name his owner, 
he had to he taken to the ‘ palace ’ or governor’s 
residence, and there put to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (§ 18). We find from the 
letters that the officers over the levy claimed, for 
the corree, unowned slaves (B- 419). The tattoo- 
ing of the slave’s mark was the business of the 
gallabu, who could also render it irrecognizable 
again. To do this without the consent of the 
owner, rendered the gullabu liable to have his 
hands cut ofi' (§ 226). If lie had been deceived into 
doing this by some one who was judged to have 
designs on that slave, the gallabu could swear to 
his innocence and be let off ; but the fraudulent 
holder of the slave was treated as a slave stealer, 
and put to death (§ 227). To ‘ mark ’ a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. This might 
be done to a rebellious child by the Snmenan 
laws. Also it might be inflicted on a man for 
slander (§ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
(§ 146). A fugitive slave might be put in chains 
by his master. Harbouring a fugitive was punished 
with death (§ 16). 

The slaves were probably recruited principally 
from captives taken in war. We see that certain 

ersons might be bought abroad and brought back 

y merchants. These w ould, no doubt, Iw offered 
for sale as slaves. But, if they were natives ol 
Babylonia, their relatives, their towm temple, or. 
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in the last resort, the State, would i-ansom them canse we have no modem officials whose fnnctiotii 
(§32). If they had been slaves before, in Babylonia, exactly correspond to theirs, (a) For the first we 
it seems that they had to be set at lil^rty on propose * levy -master.* The ‘ levy - master ’ was 
being brought back (§ 280). But the Code may over the corvfe. He had to make up the local 
only mean that they returned to their former con- quota for the army, or for forced labour. On the 
dition. Foreigners, once slaves in Babylonia, former side he might answer to the field-comet, 
captured thence in war, bought abroad by a commandant, pressgang officer, Feldtoehel^ Stattver- 
merchant and again olfer^ for sale by him in treter ; and, on the other, to the ganger on public 
Babylonia, if reco^ized by a former master, might works. He may have had other duties, such as 
be re-bought by him at the price the merchant the maintenance of local order, but these chiefly 
gave for them abroad (§ 281). The Code appar- appear in the letters of the time (see King’s 
ently aims at excluding a profit on the trans- under ' rtWt?,* iii. p. 290). To their 

action, but leaves the price to be settled by the gangs were condemned fugitive slaves, if unclaimed 
merchant’s oath as to the money paid by him. (1^' 410). 

There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary The king in various letters orders the exemption 
documents, of serfs, or gleb<s adscriptit^ such as of temple bakers, royal shepherds or herdsmen, and 
were so common in Assyria and the district about patesis from the ilkn, or * duty,* of these officers. 
Harran in the 7th cent. B.c. (see ' Harran census,’ Further, it is certain that on some occasions this 
Assyriologische Bihliothek^ xvii.). The serf seems duty was military sendee, on others public works, 
to have held his lands by inheritance, and had It is not, however, clear that we have always a 
property of his oum. The class was largely re- class exemption. 

cruited from slaves and town artisans. A serfs The Code fixes their status very clearly in some 
father is usually named. He was sold mch the respects. They might be sent on ‘ the king’s way,* 
land, and subject apparently to military service. })erhaps a term for a military expedition, but 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, probaoly including any royal business. It was a 
and the Assyrian kings usually assigned lands to capital offence not to go. To send a hired sub- 
the transported peoples. stitute involved death, and the substitute took 

The slave proper usually appears as fatherless ; over the appointment (§ 26). For a magistrate to 
but a number of cases occur at all periods, when allow' such personation was punished by death also 
parents sell their children. Free men might be (§ 33). If such an officer w'as captured abroad, and 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punisTiment there w'as bought by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
for crime. In the latter case they prob^ly became had, on his return, to be ransomed from his own 
public slaves. Slaves were subject to the corviet means, failing that, by the temple treasury of his 
asking’s servants. Even female slaves owed ser- towm, failing that, by the State (§ 32). But his 
vice to the State — usually w'ork, such as w'eaving or holding could not be sold for the purpose. It 
spinning. It W’as of great importance to a buyer consisted of land, house, garden, and stock gii’en 
of a slave whether this duty had been discharged, him by the king, as well as a salary, and could not 
and he often demanded a ^arantee that it was be sold, pledged, or exchanged (§ 34). The penalty 
no longer due. It probably was confined to a for its alienation was that it had to be returned, and 
number of years — six seems likely in the case of the buyer, lender, or exchanger lost what he had 
the Uarran serfs. A great many slaves were given for it. The officer could not be oppressed by 
skills workmen ; they W'ere often apprenticed to the governor, neither robbed, defrauded of salary, 
learn a trade. But in early times the trades w'ere let out on hire, nor wTonged in court, on pain of 
in the hands of free men. death (§ 34). The officer could not leave his hold- 

Slaves might be adopted as children by free ing to his wdfe or daughter, nor any part of it (§38). 
men and women, usually to care for the old age of He had, of course, full pow'er overliis own aenuired 
one whose own family had already grown up and property (§ 39). He could name his son as Locum 
left the home. Such adopted children became tenens m his absence, if capable of discharging 
free, and usually inherited their adoptive parents’ the duties of his office, which therefore were not 
property. Further details on the status of slaves, solely military. If his son could not take the 
especiany in later times, wrill be found in Meissner, duty, being a child, one-third of the estate w«is 
de Servitute, Pries, Leipzig ; and S. A. Cook, The sequestered to the child’s mother for his mainten- 
Laws of Moses, etc. , ch. vii. ance, and a locum tenens put in by royal authority. 

The value of a slave varied much with age, To secure the estate from dilapidation, tlie locum 
accomplishments, sex, etc. The Code avoids the tenens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
question by awarding ‘ slave for slave * (§§ 219, 231), absentee was away three years or more. This held 
‘ half his price ’ (§§ 199, 220). A maidservant was good only if the absentee had been a neglectful 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn Holder. In any case, one year’s absence did not 
babe two shekels (§ 213). In contemporary docu- invalidate his claim to resume it on his return, 
ments a male slave sold for as little as six shekels (b) In nearly every case the bdHru is associated 
or as much as twenty. A female slave might with this officer. The term means simply ‘ catcher,* 
fetch as little as four and a half, or, wdth a bs^, and is used of fishermen and hunters alike. In 
as much as ninety -four shekels. ^ ^ contemporary documents it seems always to be 

The rew’^ard for restoring a fugitive to his used of fishermen. Perhaps they, too, were a privi- 
master (§ 17), or for curing a slave (§§ 217, 223), w'as leged class, as being necessary to the provision of 
two shekels of silver, evidently osculated as one- food for the palace. It appears that they had 
tenth of the ordinary value. This value of twenty their special fisheries reserved in each district, and 
shekels remained constant the average to the were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (King, 
times of the Second Bal^lonian Empire. Letters, p. 121 f.). But it is not quite clear that the 

vi. Class legislation a feature of the M*trtt,or‘ catcher,* may not have been, like the old 
Code. — A. distinctive feature of the Code is its * catchpole,* a sort of constable. He could, like the 
class legislation. Not only are the aristocrat, the ‘ levy-master,’ be sent ‘on the king’s way,’ might 
commoner, and the slave treated separately, but be captured abroad, held the same sort of estate, 
tlie Code legislates separately for certain classes of could make the same arrangements as to his son’s 
the community. taking his duty. He is not expressly exempted 

1. The first class are feudal landowmers. They from the governor’s oppressions, but surely was 
hold lands of the crown by service. Their names, not meant to be at his mercy. This rather goes to 
• id ^dhi and bdHru, are nifficult to translate, be- prove that bd*iru is almost a synonym for rid sdbS, 
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(c) So far as inalienability of holding was con- 
cerned, the ndS hilti, or * payer of tribute,’ was in 
the same position as the rid sAhi and the bA*iru. 
It seems, therefore, that land was held of the 
crown, as in other Oriental countries — notably 
Morocco now— on two forms of tenure. One carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute. Both were thus inalienable, but 
might be hereditary. Land could also be held by 
others, who might alienate: votaries, merchants, 
and foreign residents are named (§ 40) ; but the 
duty, whatever it was, went with the land, and 
must be discharged by the buyer. Some land was 
freehold {zakii ) ; and it is expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the * duty.’ There 
is no express mention of tithe, but that probably 
grew out of the ‘duty.’ 

2. The votary was also the snbject of special 
legislation. She might be devoted to the service 
of a god (SamaS and Marduk are named in the 
Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents ; or she might herself elect to become 
a votary. She thus became a ‘ bride * of the god, 
and might be dowered bv her father as for marriage 
(§ 178). Her father could give her complete power 
over her property, or not. In any case, she had 
the life interest in it (§ 179). If not absolutely 
at her own disposal,— on her father’s death, her 
brethren, who had the reversion of it, might 
assume possession and maintain her. If they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appoint a steward, who would administer it as 
she wUhed. In any such case it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted her the dis- 
posal of it by a special deed of gift. If he gave 
her no allowance or this sort, she did not forfeit her 
rights as a daughter in his estate, but came in for 
one-third of a son’s share at his death (§ 180). To 
all appearances, the votary was vowed to perpetual 
rirginity ; but she might marry, and give her hus- 
band a maid to bear him children (§ 146). If she 
broke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as in her power ; they could be adopted 
by any one without her having power to claim 
them l^ck (§ 193). From contemporary documents 
we find that votaries often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Normally, the votaries lived in a convent (§ 110), or 
common home, called ‘ the bride chamber.’ It was 
a veiy large establishment, and is often named as 
a neighl)Our in sales of lands. If they did not live 
there, they were ex]»ected to be staid in their be- 
haviour. They might not open a beer-shoi», nor 
enter one, on pain of being burned (§ 110). They 
were highly respected. No one might slander 
them, on pain of being branded on the forehead 
(§ 127). We read of Ilt&ni, daughter of king 
Ammizaduga, as a votary (V.A.Th. 630). They 
had a common scribe (B^ 2175 A) and a ‘lady 
superior’ (B^ 61). The votary of Marduk had 
special treatment, as ivas natural for a king who 
had made Babylon the capital of his empire, and 
Marduk supreme, even over §amas in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to claim one-third of a son’s share in his property 
at his death, and had full testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ‘duty’ to discharge (§ 182). 
We continually meet with votaries in contemporary 
documents, chiefly devoted to Sama§. They were 
clearly a wealthy body, and carry on business 
freely. They agree with brothers about their 
estates, put in stewards, leave property, and carry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. . Nowhere 
in the Code or elsewhere is there any trace of the 
evil reputation which Greek writers assign to these 
ladies, and the translations which make them 
prostitutes, or unchaste, are not to be accepted. 
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Greek influence may later have corrupted their 
morals. 

3. Men were also vowed to the service of a god, 
but the Code does not refer to them. The rather 
obscure manzdz pAni, who ‘ stood in the presence * 
of the king, were naturally celibates. Their wives 
could not lie tolerated in the palace. Their chil- 
dren, if tiiey had any, were treated as homeless 
(§ 192), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father’s consent. There is no ground for assum- 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the term 
included some of the highest officials of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for. 
The beer-shop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Second Babylonian Empire we find a 
master setting up a female slave in a wine-shop. 
The price of b^r was not to be dearer than corn, 
measure for measure (§ 108). Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not to be demanded by the great 
iveight. The beer-seller had to give information 
of ful treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shop (§ 109). She was severely dealt with : if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalt\\ There 
is no hint that her house W'as a brothel, though 
later custom suggests it. 

5. The doctor does not seem to hold a high profes- 
sion. He is not an amilu» The fee for a successful 
operation, involving surgery (removal of a cataract 
with the bronze lancet is probably meant), is fixed 
and graded according to the position of the patient 
(§§ 215-217). An unsuccessful operation is penalized 
by loss of the hands, reparation, or a fine (§§ 218- 
2^). A cure of an injured limb, or a rupture (?), 
is similarly treated (§§ 221-223). The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with (§§ 224, 225). The 
brander, who may also be a barber, and perhaps 
a shearer, naturally follows a surgeon. His i^ecial 
treatment concerns his attempting to efface a 
slave’s tattooed mark. If he did this wittingly, he 
lost his hands. If he was deceived, he could get 
free on oath of innocence, but the procurer sufibred 
death (§§ 226, 227). 

6. Builders are treated much the same. The 
builder’s fee is fixed according to the size of the 
house. His bad workmanship is punished if it 
leads to damage. He has to make good all loss, 
and repair at his own expense ; and, mrther, suffer 
the same damage in his own person as he has 
brought on the house-owner (§§ 228-233). The 
boatman gets a fixed fee according to the size of 
the boat he builds. Damage due to bad workman- 
ship appearing within a year’s time has to be 
made good, or the boat replaced (§§ 234, 235). A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through his 
carelessness, if hired to navigate it. He was re- 
sponsible for the freight, if any. If he sank a 
boat, but raised it again, he paid half value. His 
hire w as fixed (§§ 236-239). * 

vii. Agriculture. — l. Land was already 
private property, subject to its duty to the State. 
An impost was levied upon the crop, and was clearly 
proportional to its amount (miksu). How men 
came into possession of waste or unreclaimed land, 
w'hich mi^t be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
title. At any rate, the Code contemplates land 
being given to a farmer to reclaim (§ 44), and the 
contracts show the practice to have been common 
(B* 186, etc.). The unreclaimed land w'as usually 
taken ^ong with arable land (double in amount), 
and without rent for a time. Then, say in the 
fourth year, fixed rent was expected from all— that 
from the virmn soil being threefold the ordinary. 
The landlord further made an allowance of pro- 
visions towards the farmer’s keep. The penalty 
fixed by the Code for neglect to reclaim is tliat the 
farmer should leave it in good tilth, and pay a fair 
rent (§ 44). Ordinary arable land was let, d dually 
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at fixed rents, so much com per acre, six GUR per 
GAN being ve^ usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not to pay the rent. The 
Code only enacts that, if the rent had been paid, no 
rebate could be claimed if a storm destroyed the 
crop afterw'ards (§ 45). But if the rent was not paid, 
or if the land was let on the share-profit sytstem, 
the damage dene by storm was borne by landlord 
and tenant equally, or in proportion to their shares 
(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or shai*e-nrofit, 
was very common, the landlord taking half the 
crop, or two -thirds, according to agreement. In 
sucn a case the tenant’s neglect to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as well as himself ; 
in this case the Code enacts that he shall pay an 
average rent, ‘ like his neighbours,’ or ‘ like right 
and left of him* (§ 42, B* 1031). He had to leave 
it in proper tilth. An important measure of pre- 
caution, often stipulated for in the contracts (B* 
361, 460), especially when the field lay some way 
from the town, was the erection of a farmer’s cot- 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on agriculture, often compared to Hesiod’s 
Works and Days^ tells us, *to scare the birds, 
capture antelopes or wild goats, collect locusts.’ 
The landlord might have a cottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulating that it be vacated 
with the field ; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and leave it at the end of the 
lease. The Code contemplates the neglect to put 
up this cottage, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to one who lived nearer. The land- 
lord could not object, if he had his proper rent at 
harvest, and if his field was duly cultivated by 
some one (§ 47). 

An imiwrtant form of tenure was the metayer 
system, where the landlord found seed, implements, 
and oxen, besides paying a wage to the farmer. 
Here the farmer might embezzle the seed, or the 
provender, for which the Code enacts that his 
hands be cut ofi* (§ 253). He might take the com 
and starve the oxen (it was furnished partly for 
tlicir food), for which he must restore from what 
he planted (§ 254). He might hire out the oxen 
to another, stealing their provender and not pro- 
ducing a crop, for which he had to pay a heavy 
line, sixty GUR per GAN (§ 255). If he could not 
]iay, he was to be tom to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (§ 256). 

Gardens or plantations were usually let, if al- 
ready planted, at a rent of two-thirds produce, as 
lixed by the Code (§ 64). Neglect which would 
diminisli the crop was guarded against by enacting 
that an average yielc' should m returned (§ 65). 
Land was given to be planted as a garden, the 
owner often stipulating as to what plants he wished 
for. The terms were that the gardener paid no rent 
for four years, and in’ the fifth year he and his 
' landlord divided the land equalh (§ 60). If he left 
part uncultivated, that was reckoned in his share 
(§ 61). If he had failed to carry out his work, he 
was bound to do so before giving it up, and further 
fined an average year’s rent for the time he held it, 
if it was com land (§ 62), or ten GUR of com per 
GAN for each year, if it had been unreclaimed land 
(§63). 

2. The Babylonian landowner was often in want 
of ready money despite his magnificent harvests, 
which often yielded a hundre£old. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in his harvest, find 
seed at seedtime, and was licLble to destmetive floods. 
If he had borrowed money and a storm destroyed 
his crops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay 
interest on the loan that year (§ 48). He frequently 
pledged his field to a money-lender; but, whatever 
the terms of his offer, the Code enacted that he 
should always reap the crop himself, and from the 
]u*oduce pay ofi:* the loan, and the expenses of the 
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lender, if he had to find a cultivator (§§ 49, 50). 
Speculation in * futures’ was forbidden to the 
money-lender. Further, this man could not de* 
mandf money ; com or produce was legal tender in 
satisfaction of such loans (§51). It was a practice 
with money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form in which it was borrowed. 
If the cultivator put in by the creditor does not 
produce a crop, as the owner had left the care of 
the field to the creditor, he must bear the loss; 
he can claim no rebate on that account (§ 52). 
Hence it was dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an average crop. Gardens or plantations were 
also protected from money-lenders’ speculations in 
the same way (§ X). 1*116 owner, whatever his 

offer, must take the crop himself, and whatever is 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
was protected in other ways. No one could 
distrain upon a working ox, except under fine of 
one-third of a mina of silver (§ 241). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it was constantly 
employ^ to work the watering machines, which 
sometimes required as many as eight oxen. It was 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babylonian culture w^as dependent upon water 

supply. On the one side, floods were frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditches and canals ; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless watered. 
One chief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of kings and priests was the furnishing of 
new canals. Once made, these were expected to 
be kept in order by the riparian landowners. The 
work of repairs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
considerable, from the floods, silt, and rapid growth 
of water vegetation. letters often 

deal with the needs of the canals (King, Letters^ 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, Ixivf., xxxvif.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank was the duty of 
the man whose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to stren^hen it, a burst was likely. He was 
responsiUe for the damage done to the neighbours’ 
crops (§ 53). He and all his possessions could be 
sold to pay the damage (§ 54). He had the right to 
open a runnel to water his field ; but, if he left 
it running and swamped his neighbours’ cro2)s, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) according to the extent of 
the damage (§ 56). The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that consisting of a pole and bucket, was 
penalized by five shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or a harrow, was protected from theft by a 
fine of three shekels (§§ ^9, 260). 

4. Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
to fixing wages, or hire. The harvester had to 
be paid eight GUR of com per year (§ 257). An 
ordinary labourer was paid six of silver per day 
for the iirst five months, five &E for the remaining 
seven (§ 273). This would be about twelve GUR of 
com per year. A working ox could be hired for 
four GUR of com per year (§ 242), a milch cow for 
three GUR (§ 243). An ox for threshing fetched 
twenty KA of com per day, on ass ten a calf 
1 T$,A (§§ 268-270). A waggon, with its driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred and eighty ^A of corn per 
day (§ 271). As the waggon ^one cost forty 

(§ 272), and two oxen another forty KA (§ 268), we 
may take it that a man cost one hundr^ KA per 
day for carting. A cart might be hired for ten KA 
a day (S 572). An ox-driver had six GUR of corn 
per year as wages (§ 258). 

The care of the hired animals was strictly 
guarded. A lion might kill ox or ass, and the 
owner had to bear the loss (§ 244). But neglect 
or ill-treatment had to be paid for (§§ 245, 246). 
Partial injury was assessed (§§ 247, 248). The 
hand of God was the owner’s loss (§ 249). The 
responsibility for a savage bull was decided. If the 
animal suddenly got out of hand and killed a man. 
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it was treated as an accident (§ 250). But if the 
animal was known to be vioions and his owner took 
no means to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to pay blood money (§§ 251, 252). The price of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (B^448). 

5. Vast herds and flocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheep are named as under the care of one man. 
The kin" had occasion to call as many as forty-seven 
*-liepherds to account at one time (King, iii. p. 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distance to pas- 
ture. The shepherd gave a receipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, and was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed- 
ing. He was allowed to use a certain number for 
his keep and that of his underlings. He had to 
face perils from wild beasts and robbers. The 
Sutl nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the flocks from his clansmen 
(B^ 582). The shepherd or herdsman was paid 
eight GlTJt of com per year (§ 261). He had to 
restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep (§ 263). He had 
to see that the flock did not waste or prove un- 
profitable, or else make good the deficiency (§ 264). 
Wilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
(§ 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
was the owner’s loss (§ 266). But carelessness was 
to be made good (§ ^7). When the sheep were 
taken out or brought home, they had to traverse 
the meadows, and must ^ kept from eating the 
mowing crops. To let his flocK eat the com in a 
field without consent of the owner of the field, was 
punished by a fine of twenty of com per GAIT, 
This was when the crop was green and the owner 
might expect the com to recover and bear a crop 
(§ 57). It was worse if the crop wns nearly ripe 
and the sheep had already reached the common 
fold writhin the city, where they were fed on com 
by the shepherd. If he then allowed them to stray 
in a standing field of com, he had to take entire 
responsibility for the field, and make what he 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GirJi of com per 
GAJV' (§ 58). 

viii. Shipping, and Trade and Commerce,^ 

1. The shipping trade was considerable. We are 
not altogether in a position to say what the ships 
w ere like at this time, but freight boats of sixty 
GUR capacity were common, and one of seventy-five 
GUR is named Letters, iii. p. 67). On the 

canals, at least, they seem to have been propelled 
wdth poles, which were also used to fasten them. 
Thej’’ were numerous ; as many as twenty-five to- 
gether were anchored at the quay of namas, in 
Sippara, at one time (S 160). A b all times there 
is evidence of considerable activity in commerce 
and fishing along these waterways. (For later 
times, see Meissner and Knudtzon, Vienna Oriental 
Journal, iv. p. 129 f. ; Pinches, Sir H, Peck's 
Tablets, p. 82 L). The temple ships are named in 
§ 8. The same W'ord was used for boatbuilder 
and boatman. If he had completed (literally 
* caulked,* * closed ’) a ship of sixty GUR for a man, 
he was entitled to two shekels of sUver as a fee ; 
the owmer probably found the materials (§ 234). 
He had to give a year’s guarantee with it, replac- 
ing it with a sound ship if it showed faults w'ltliin 
that time (§ 235). The boatman who navigated 
the ship was paid six GUR of corn per year (§ 239). 
The hired boatman was responsible for the care of 
the ship, restoring ship for ship if lost (§ 236) ; also 
for the cargo, if lost by his carelessness (§ 237). 
But if he refloated a ship he had sunk, and it was 
sound, he only paid half value (§ 238). A ship 
which ran down another at anchor was held re- 
sponsible for the damage (§ 240). The hire of a 
])as8enger or fast boat was two and a half SB of 
silver per day (§ 276), that of a freight ship of 

GUR, a sixth of a shekel of silver per day 
277), twelve times as much. 

BXTRA V0L.-~38 


2. A great deal of business was done 1^ ship, or 
caravan, with foreign countries. The Code con- 
templates captives in war carried away from 
Babylonia being bought abroad by slave-dealers 
and brought back (§§ 132, 280, 281). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad bv merchants 
(§ 118). We read of a free man who had been 
sold as a slave to Duplias, perhaps for debt 
(B* 419). The Code legislates for the case of con- 
signments of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas- 
ures sent by a man resident abroad. The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay fivefold (§ 112). In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylonian homes (B^ 19). 

Business w'as done on the Commenda system, as 
later in Islam. The principal, called * merchant * 
in the Code, entrusted money or goods u> his 
agent, who gave a receipt for them, and went off 
to seek a market. On his return he had to repav 
his commission and give a fair profit, or share witn 
his principaL This profit was agreed on as a 
matter of free contract. If he was unlucky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent, per cent, as 
profit (§ 101). But the merchant might merely 
speculate and not bargain for profit on a fixed 
scale. The agent must at least return the capital 
(§ 102). The trader has his risks. In the Tel el- 
Amama period we find the king complainin" of 
caravans being robbed {KIB v. p. 25). The Code 
contemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his liability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(§ 103). All was to be done by written contract 
(§ 104) ; money or goods not sealed for could not 
be claimed in the reckoning (§ 105). Disputes 
were punished. False claims on the part of the 
agent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
principal sixfold (§§ 106, 107). The contemporary 
documents abound with cases of partnership. The 
usual method w'as for each partner to take back 
his capital and interest, and then the partners 
divided the profit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two classes— property ‘ in town * and 
property *on the road.’ The reckoning was made 
yearly, unless the altoent agent was detained be- 
yond the year. It took the form of a dissolution 
of partnerriiip ; all the common stock was inven- 
toried and a settlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and each party entered into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. The partnership 
might then be renewed. 

Warehousing and deposit were frequently re- 
sorted to. It liad to be a matter of written con- 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
otherwise no claim for return could be made. 
The warehouseman took all responsibility. If he 
denied the deposit, he had to repay double (§§ 122- 
125). The storage of com is sj^cially dealt with ; 
the warehouseman took all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from his store. If he falsified his 
liability, he had to pay double (§ 120). He charged 
a fee of one -sixtieth per year (§ 121). It was 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
protected from a distraint (§ 113). False claims 
on a w'arehouseman had to be repaid twofold 
(§ 126). We have noted the shipping business and 
the b^r-shop above. 

3. There is much said of interest on money. 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 
save that interest had to be returned with borrowed 
money (§§ 49, 50, 100, X). It was usually about 
40 per cent, or 33^ per cent, on com loans. In the 
lapse of time it grew less — ^25 wr cent, in Assy^, 
20 per cent, in the Second Babylonian Empire. 
But there was never any fixed rate, it was matter 
of free contract. Loans of com at seedtime are 
very frequent ; a poor man wiu then often without 
com. They were usually repaid at harvest without 
interest ; but interest was set down to be paid if 
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the loan was kept longer. Loans were also frequent 
at harvest time to pay the harvesters. With pledges 
of crops we have already dealt under * Agriculture.’ 
A debtor could pay in com, or sesame, according 
to the royal standard exchange value (§§ 51, 111). 
At harvest time, when com was dearest and drink 
most needed, the beer -seller sold cheap (§ 108), 
otherwise she might not make drink cheaper than 
com. The creditor could not refuse to take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ 88). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a third party to 
pay (B* 316). 

4. Debt might lead to distraint. The debtor 
could *name’ a surety or mancipium, who had 
to enter the creditor’s house and there work oti' 
the debt. But the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation ; he was still the debtor’s 
property, and the creditor must restore him, if a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (§§ 115-117). A hostage slave mi^ht 
be sold if the creditor wished to leave the city 
(§ 118). But if the slave was a maid who had 
borne her master children, he was bound to redeem 
her (§ 119). As a creditor was bound to accept 
goods in payment, it is clear these distraints 
were a last resource. They could not be made on 
the creditor’s own responsibility. If he distrains 
upon the debtor’s com without the debtor’s consent, 
he has to pay back what he takes and lose all 
claim for his debt (§ 113). If he distrains without 
having a debt owing him, he pays a fine of one- 
third of a mina (§ 114). He might not distrain a 
working ox (§ 241), under the same penalty. In 
fact, * self-help’ is forbidden ; the debtor must name 
* his ’ hostage. 

The hostage was an antichretic pledge. We find 
many examples of this in later times. Land and 
crops might be pledged, as above. Goods were 
also pledged, or assigned in lieu of debt. As a 
summary proceeding we may note that, if a man 
incurred a public debt and could not pay, he was 
sold with all his goods, and the claimants shared 
the proceeds (§ 54). 

5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contract, except to forbid the 
sale of benefices (§ 35), or to allow sale of estate 
subject to territorial liability. Sales of all sorts 
of property, especially estate, are very common in 
contemporary documents. The prices varied, of 
course, according to circumstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certain rights of pre-emption or re- 
demption on the part of the seller’s family. They 
could even buy ^ck sold property. In Assyrian 
times the district governors, city magistrates, 
captains of the seller’s ‘hundred,’ creditors with a 
mortgage on the property, had similar rights. The 
sale is always professedly made outright. No 
credit was given. The buyer might, however, 
borrow money to pay, even of the seller, and 
execute a bond for tne debt, or pledge the property 
back to the seller for it. Slave sales are especially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself in a month (later, 
100 days), and female slaves were often bought 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be grounds for de- 
manding back his price at any time (§§ 278, 279). 
The seller usuaUy gave a guarantee against these 
contingencies, as Slao against vices, like a ten- 
dency to run away. In the case of other purchases, 
such as houses, stipulations were made that all was 
in good order,the door and thelocksound, beamsand 
sills in position, etc., and all breaches made good. 

Exchanges were often made, and the balance of 


value, if any, paid in money. These were free 
contracts. The Code refers to the practice (§ 41). 

6. Hire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. The 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. The usual stipulations 
as to sound condition are made. Further, the 
tenant binds himself to leave the house in good 
repair, and to vacate it at the end of the lease. 
Bent, of course, varies much. It is reckoned by 
the area occupied by the house, from one-third to 
two shekels per SAJR. A SAR of house costs two 
shekels to build (§ 228). Rent was usually paid ii: 
advance, half-yearly. The lost part of the Code 
dealt with house leases, ordering that if a landlord 
turned out his tenant before the lease was out 
he should compensate him ; but we do not know 
to what extent (§ Y). Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries. 

ix. The temple, — It is curious that the Code 
has so little to say of the temple. It was a 
very powerful factor in the life of the period. It 
possessed largo estates, from which a constant 
revenue was derived. These were mostly endow- 
ments given by former kings, estates held on pay- 
ment of certain dues. The temples and the ad- 
ministration of their revenues, herds and flocks, 
were a source of constant care to the king. Ham- 
murabi’s letters abound with references to tkeiii. 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
direct benefit from them. He had liis own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples main- 
tained a very large number of persons, wholly or in 
part. Many folk had the right of so many days’ 
service there and the accruing profits. One of the 
most curious sorts of property consisted in these 
rights to so many days a year in a temple. The 
rights were hereditary, and could not be alienated ; 
but were freely bouglit and sold, or pledged, subject 
to the reversions. The Code protects temple pro- 
perty (i?§ 6, 8), putting it on a level with that of 
the ‘palace.’ The temple had its duties. It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (§ 32). To it men often went for loans, though 
at Hammurabi’s time most of the money-lending 
was in the hands of so-called ‘merchants.* These 
seem usually to have been foreigners. Later, most 
of the money-lending, at any rate when without 
interest, was done bj’^ the temple. 

X . Justice. — l. The temple was also the chief 
scene of justice. Here men went to take their 
oath, at the gate of the temple or before the 
censer. The object in dispute was taken there 
and resigned into the hancis of the god, who was 
held to do judgment and restore it to the rightful 
owner. The judges were not necessarily priests, 
nor were they necessarily scribes. But the body 
of ‘ ancients,’ who usually served as witnesses, and 
also assessors to the judge, were usually found 
there. Very little is expressly stated as to the 
procedure in the law courts. But we know that 
the pleas were conducted by the parties in person. 
They had to be put in writing. The judge ‘ saw * 
them, and, if there was a case, fixed a day for 
hearing. Then the parties had to bring their 
witnesses. The judge gave his decision, and it 
was embodied in an agreement to which botli 
parties consented and swore to observe. This 
document was drawn up by the scribe and sealed 
by judge, witnesses, and parties concerned. It 
seems that in ca.ses concerning money or goods a 
single judge might sit; the heavier cases were 
taken before a bench of judges. The first five 
sections of the Code deal with the process. The 
first two sections are peculiarly difficult. It seems 
that a man might accuse another of plotting 
his death, perhaps by magic spells ; if he could 
prove this, the ofiender was put to death (§ 1). 
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But the sense of several words is doubtful, and we 4. The plaintiff pleaded his own case. There 
do not know either the nature of the spell, or the were no professional advocates. As a rule, in 
kind of evidence required. In the second case, the disputes the parties agreed to submit the case 

S laintitI appears to demand the ordeal from the to judges, and tqjjfether ‘captured’ a judge, who 
efendant, throwing on him the burden of proof gave them a decision. They mutually sw ore not 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by w^ater, in to reopen the case. Many cases were, so to speak, 
other cases known to us, demanded that the guUty settled out of court. The parties mutually agreed, 
should sw'im and the innocent sink, but be saved got an agreement drawn up by a scribe* and swore 
in time. This may be the meaning here also. In to observe it. There is no mention of a judge 
either case the guilty one was put to death, and in such cases, but the oath was taken in the 
lijs opponent took his estates. In the next two temple. 

sections we have false witness dealt with. If it 5. The death penalty may be regarded as simple 
endangered the life of the accused, the penalty or specific. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
was death (§ 3 ). If it involved com or money, the * he shall be killed ’ {iddak). In these cases w’e are 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he quite in the dark as to how it w^as inflicted, or what 
sought to bring on the accused (§ 4). By ‘ slander’ was its nature. It may be noted that the penalty 
in the first case may be meant ‘ treason,* or such is permissive, not imperative. The verb is imper- 
offence against the State as w^as capital. At any feet, the ‘ shall ’ of the version is future. That this 
rate, it is the ‘ crime alleged.’ was the case, is seen by the fact that a clause was 

2. The judge is not very often named in the introduced in one case allowing the husband to 
Code. If he had given a judgment and completed pardon his wdfe and the king to reprieve his ser- 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. He could vant (§ 129). In another case death is only in 
not retry the case. Appeal to a higher court was default of multiple restitution (§ 8). We read of 
allow'ed. If he retried the case, or altered his other cases wdiere the plaintiff accepted a corn- 
judgment, he was deposed from oflSce, and had position. In fact, the Code marks the transition 
to repay twelvefold what he had given as the irom the period when blood-revenge ruled. There 
penalty of the case (§ 5). He had to examine is no trace of this left. The Code, however, does 
into the depositions (§9), fix a time, wdthin six not refer to deliberate murder at all. Whether, in 
months, for production of witnesses (§ 13), be that case, the avenger’s right was too strong to be 
present at the execution of sentences (§ 127), denied, or whether the law' of retaliation w’^as too 
reconcile father and son (§ 168), inventory the well know'n, w'e cannot say. The Code does not 
property of a widow’’s children on her remarriage regard the crime as one against the State, but 
(§ 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his against the individual, and he or his representa- 
presence and decision are elsew here implied, and, tives plead for revenge rather than punishment, 
from the numerous legal decisions preserved to us. The Code, how ever, regulates this ana assigns its 
we conclude that he was constant!}' employed. bounds. 

He had a local jurisdiction. Suitors might be The unspecified death penalty is enacted against 
referred from one court to another, or 6ummone<l a man who alleges witchcraft, and so puts another 
to a higher court. He W'as a professional man, in danger of death (§ 1) without justification : for 
keeping his title even when not acting in a judi- endangering life by false witness in a cajntal suit 
cial capacity. Most higher olficials of the State (§ 3) ; for entry and theft from mansion or temple 
act as judges on occasion, and cases were often (§ 6) ; for kidnapping a free-liom child (§ 14) ; for 
referred on appeal to the king. No priest ever liousebreaking (§21); for highw'ay robbery (§22); 
appears as holding the office; but that may be for rajie of a betrothed maiden living at home 
because ‘judge’ was the higher title. AVe often (§130); for building a house so badly as to bring 
find several judges together on the bench, and the about the death of its owner (§ 229) ; for striking 
highest official in rank doubtless was ‘ chief jud^e’ a gentlew'oman w’ith child and causing her dcatE 
on that occasion. But there was an office of Chief (§ 209) ; certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
Justice. There is no evidence that the judge had or buying from a domestic inferior, w itliout pow'er 
any fee. The king’s judges are referred to, but of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7) ; receiv- 
it is not certain that the king appointed all. Cer- ing stolen goods (§ 6) ; appropriation of things 
tainly, the office was hereditary in some cases. found (§ 9) ; selling same (§ 10) ; vexatious claim 
3 . Witnesses played an important part in the of property (§ 11) ; jirocuring flight of slave (§ 15) ; 
law courts. The term applied to them, Mhu, really harbouring fugitive slave (§ 16) or fugitive militia- 
means ‘grey-headed,* and they were probably, man (§ 16) ; holding cai)tured idave(§19); getting 
therefore, the elders of the city. As such, they slave’s brand erased (§ 227) ; neglect of duty on 
w'ere expected to know the rights of the case as part of privileged classes, as a b^r-seller who did 
well as its facts. But the term gradually ex- not procure arrest of seditious brawlers (§ 109) ; 
tended its area. Those wiio know' {tniidu) were evasion of service or substitution of hireling on 
not necessarily old, and they are called Ubi (§ 9). part of levy-master or catchpole (§ 26),— w ere all 
AVe may distinguish three classes of w'itnesses punished in this way. 

who all Dear the same name ; (i.) the ‘ elders,* who Death w'ith specified accessories, or manner, is 
appear as assessors with the judge, and fonn a sort enacted thus : hurning — for theft at a conflagra- 
01 jury; (ii.) the ‘deponents* in a court, who were tion (§ 25) ; for votaiy, opening or entering beer- 
put on oath, and whose false evidence is penalized shop for drink (§110); for incest w'ith mother 
(§§1-4); (iii.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- (§157; cf. Gn382^, Lv^^^ 21®, Jos 7“); — 

meat. In the case of legal decisions these included for selling beer too cheap (§ 109) ; adultery (§ 1^) ; 
the whole of (i.), but also interested jiersons; in being a bad w'ife (§ 143); incest with daughter- 
ordinary contracts, relatives of the principal parties, in-law' (§155); deserting husband’s house in his 
neighbours whose estates adjoined, and often per- enforced alisence, if provided w'ith maintenance 
sons w'ho se.em to have been regularly available at (§ 133) ; impalement — for procuring husband’s death 
the court. In later times this class were called (§ 153, cf. Est 7®); dimismhei'ment — for fraud 
the mukinn^y or ‘confirmers.* The parties, especi- uncomi^ensated under the metayer system (§ 256). 
ally the plaintifl*, were often called upon to ‘justify* These special forms either malce the punishment 
their plea. This w'as done by witness. Cases had peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
to be adjourned for the production of w'itnesses embody ancient custom. The penalty in § 21 
(§ 13). Purchase from a minor (§ 7), deposit (§ 122), may perhaps imply that a man w'ho * tunn^ed 
and even sale (§9), were invalid without witnesses, through the wall (built of sun-dried bricks) intf 
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his neighbonr’s house might be killed 'on the 
spot/ and buried in the tunnel he had made ; or 
it may mean that he could be buried in the open- 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 
house, assuming him to be a neighbour, and so 
desecrate that house for ever. In the case of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be * bound * (together ?) and drowned (§ 129). A 
man who committed incest with his daughter-in- 
law was to be * bound,’ and she was to be drowned 
(§ 155). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that 'bound’ really means 
'strangled.* It is veiy unlikely that the man 
would be only ‘ bound. ^ Tlie ordeal by water, to 
which a man accused of witchcraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had to 
submit, was like^ to end in death (§§ 2, 132). 

The working of § 2, w'hich describes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood. It is well known that 
a wizard or witch ought to float. The Code 
shows that if the river ' conquers * him he is guilty ; 
while, if he is saved, he is innocent. It is difficult 
to see how 'conquering* can mean 'rejecting.* 
Hence this ordeal is not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witchcraft. 

Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in 
two ways. First, as a mere retaliation for a muti- 
lation. Eye for eye (§ 196), tooth for tooth (§ 198), 
limb for limb (§ 197), are examples. Second, the 
mutilation is the punishment of the offending 
member. A surgeon who, through want of skill 
or care, causes the death of a patient under opera- 
tion, has his hands cut ofl‘ (§ 218). So has a bronder 
who erasM a slave’s brand (§ 226), or a son who 
strikes his father (§ 195). A wet-nurse, for sub- 
stituting a changeling for the child committed to 
her charge, has her breasts cut off (§ 194). An un- 
grateful adopted son, who spies out the disgraceful 
origin of his existence, has his eye tom out (§ 193). 
A slave who repudiates his master’s authority, or 
smites a gentleman on the cheek, has his ear — ^the 
organ of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
OMdience— cut off (§§ 282, 205). An adopted child 
who used his tongue to repudiate his adoptive 
parents, had it cut out (§ 192). A man who used 
nis hands to steal instei^ of to work, had them 
cut off (§ 253). 

Scourging is only once named — sixty strokes 
with a cow-hide whip, laid on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a superior (§ 202). Brand- 
ing on the forehead was the punishment for slander 
of a votary or married woman (§ 127). It is dis- 
puted whether this may not mean cutting off the 
forelock, as the mark of a ^eman. But it is ex- 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mark on a presumptuous slave 
girl (§ 146).^ This mark was usually on the arm, 
and was visible (B^ 419), and it could be eradicated 
by a brander. In later times we know that slaves 
had their owner’s name on their arms. This 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
meters claimed all slaves who were not owned 
privately (B* 419). Hence the sentence meant 
' hard labour for life.* These slaves were clothed 
and fed at the public expense, but had no wages. 

Banishment from the city was the penalty of 
incest with a daughter (§ 164). Disinheritance 
w^as rather a famOy affair than a punishment. 
Confiscation does not occur. When a man takes 
the house of one who has bewitch^ him or falsely 
accuses him of witchcraft (| 2), he is merely com- 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Failure to 
attend to a holding, benefice of an office, led to 
forfeiture of office and the benefice (§ 30). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture: thus, if a 
man bought part of a benefice from an official, he 
had to return his purchase and forfeit the price 
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(§37). The same penalty fell upon one who 
bought the property of wards in chancery (§ 177). 
If a man exchanged with an official part of hii 
benefice, he had to restore it and lose his ex- 
changed property (§ 41). If he lent com and 
help^ himsmf to his debtor’s crop without the 
debtor’s consent, he had to restore what he took, 
and lost all claim to repayment (§ 113). 

Simple restitution occurs only when the holder 
came by the property innocently, as having bought 
property wliich the seller had no right to sell (§ 9). 
This is compensated for by the seller also returning 
the price. 

Multiple restoration is very common. Fraudu- 
lent claim is punisheil by paymg double. A ware- 
houseman who falsiiies the amount entrusted to 
Irim (§ 120), a receiver of deposit who denies it 
(§ 124), a man who takes presents from a suitor 
for his daughter and does not allow him to rnari^ 
her (§§ 160, 161), pays double. The agent who did 
not succeed in business repaid the capital double 
(§ 101). If he cheated his principal, he paid three- 
fold (§ 106) ; if the principal cheated his agent, he 
paid sixfold (§ 107). An innocent purchaser of 
goods illegally sold, having to give them up, could 
extract fivefold from the estate of the seller, if 
deceased (§ 12). A ^rrier w'ho misappropriated 
goods entrusted to him to forward paid fivefold 
(§112). A judge who altered his judgment paid 
twelvefold w^hat his sentence awordd (§ 5). A 
gentleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thirtyfold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
death (§ 8). 

Some of the penalties for breach of contract in 
agricultural matters have been misunderstood. 
They depend upon an estimate of average yield. 
The errors are due to misunderstanding of the 
scale of measures of area. G. Reisner long age 
showed {Sitzungsberichte der Berlin Akademie^ 
1896, p. 417 f.) that the GA^ contained 1800 SAB,^ 
the SAR had 60 Further, the was equiva- 
lent in area to a square, e«acli side being one 
GAR~{I>U), while the GAR was 12 U long. Taking the 
CT to be a cubit, this gives the SAR to be about 
18 feet square. The area of a house w'as usually 
about 1 SAR (§ 228), and we find even as little os 
Jrd SAR in contemporary documents. Now, the 
average rent of corn land was 6 to 8 GUR per GAN ; 
of freshly opened land about 18 Gl/R per GAN, 
The penalty in § 44 would be not heavy at 10 GUR 
per GAN, Kohler, Muller, Peiser, Winckler, Bos- 
cawen, and Pinches follow Scheil in making the 
penalty 10 GlTR per 10 GAN, or 1 GITR per GAN — an 
absurdly small amount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why did not the scribe w^rite ' 1 GITR per GAN ’ ? So 
(in §§56, 57, 58, 63) they all make the penalty 
{\jth of the right amount. Further, in estimating 
other fines or wages it is well to remember that 
the GITR contain^ 300 J^A, the ^A had 60 GIN, 
and the GIN 180 Se. This SB must not be con- 
founded with the Se of silver, of which 180 also 
went to the GIN or shekel, and 60 shekels to the 
mina. The GITR of com was, from the time of 
Manistusu down to the 5th cent. B.C., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
com varied in times of scarcity or plenty, and 
even during the year. 

We are nowhere told how the sentence of the 
law was executed. Perhaps the judge and the 
elders carried it out; pernaps the whole adult 
population had a hand in it. At any rate, the 
deposition of a judge and the scourgmg of one 
who assaulted ms superior in rank w^ere carried 
out ‘ in the assembly^ (ina pukri ; §§ 6, 202). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
'assemble* the city (daiane aium ip^ur; B 74). 
The beer-seller was supposed to be able to hale 
brawlers and seditious persons to the palace 
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(§ 109). The highway robber might be arrested 
(§ 22). These references suppose a sort of police, 
perhaps the bd'iru above. 

6. We may now turn to the crimes or misdemean- 
ours considered in the Code. Theft was held to 
be the unlawful poss^ion of property. The worst 
kind was that which involved entry — it may be 
styled bnrglaij. There is no need to snmiose that 
sacrilege was involved, for it was hardly less sacri- 
legious to steal the property of a temple from the 
o)»en held (| 6). Receiving was as bad as stealing 
(§6). The 'goods* referred to are any portable 
furniture, and are not conhned to * treasure.* 
Theft in the open is less guilty as less deliberate 
(§ 8). A minor, or a slave, had of course great 
opportunity to steal. To assist by buying of 
such, or riiceiving from such, was venr heinous 
(§ 7). But such were often empowered by deed 
to act for the householder; the Code insists on 
such power being duly witnessed. If a man found 
property anywhere, he took possession of it at 
great peril. If the loser recognized it in his 
possession, he might be condemn^ as a thief (§ 9). 
He could not sell it ; if that were proved against 
him, he would have to restore the price and suffer 
as a thief. The only thing to do was to make 
known his discovery as widely as possible, and 
restore it to its owner. If he did this w^ith a 
runaway slave whom he caught in the open field, 
he was entitled to a rewara of about one-tentli 
of the restored property (§ 17 ). In this he ivonld 
be guided the slave*s brand, and the slave 
himself might name his master. If not, he must 
take the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 
and so restored to his owner. To harbour a run- 
away or keep a recaptured fugitive for his own 
service, was treated as theft (§§ 16, 19). Kidnap- 
ping, or inducing a slave to leave his master's 
service, was theft (§§ 14, 15). Theft at a fire was 

1 >e(‘uliarly heinous as a breach of good faith (§ 25). 
Jrigandage, or highway robbery, was a capital 
offence (§ 22), 

Some offences against property were assessed at a 
fair value, and simple or multiple restitution enacted 
(§§ 57-59). Minor thefts were fined (§§ 259, 260). 

It is evident that off'ences against the rights of 
property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
account of their freouency ; cf. Gn 31** 44®. 

Off'ences against tiie person were graded, accord- 
ing to the rank of the injured person relatively to 
the offender. Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 
but that the penalty was death, may be assumed 
from the treatment of manslaughter in a quarrel 
(§ 206 f. ). Here, if there was no malice, a payment 
of the doctor covered any wound, and death result- 
ing involved a fine only. If a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion caused, the child*s life 
was estimated at a fine on a graduated scale. If 
the woman died, the compensation was also gradu- 
ated according to the woman’s rank (§§ 20^214). 
A rash or careless operation was penalized according 
to the rank of the sufferer (§§ 218-220). 

Assaults are treated much the same way. To 
strike a parent was very heinous (§ 195). Injuries 
by one gentleman to another were punished by 
retaliation (§§ 196, 197),— -to a poor man by fines 
(§§ 198-201), to a slave by lower fines (§ 199). To 
strike a superior on the cheek involved scourging 
(§ 202) ; an equal, a fine (§§ 203, 204). A slave who 
struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 
(§ 205). 

Offences against morality were mostly capital : 
adultery (§ 129) ; rape of a daughter-in-law (§ 130) ; 
bad conduct on a wife*s part (§ 143) ; procuring 
a husband*8 death (§ 153); incest 154-158). 
However, seduction of a betrothed virgin involved 
only a fine (§ 155), and incest with a mother-in- 
law, outlawry (§ 158). 


Desertion of a wife dissolved marriage (§ 136) ; 
persistent worthlessness of a wife justified divoren 
(§ 141) ; mutual aversion also (§ 142). Persistent 
unfilial conduct justified disinheritance (§ 169). 
Ingratitude on the part of adopted sons was 
punished according to the status of the son, apart 
from his adoption (§§ 192, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a maid against her mistress earned 
degradation to slaveiy (§ 146). A maid was not 
necessarily a slave. 

The principle of retaliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime. To put a man in danger of 
a damage was punished by the infliction of that 
damage on the offender. This elucidates several 
points. To accuse a man wTon^fully of witeWaft 
(black magic ?) put the accused in danger of death, 
for it was punished by death (§ 1). SSimilorly, to 
accuse a man of magical arts subjected him to the 
risk of death (§ 2), and, if not proved by the result 
of ordeal, was punished by death. It is clear that 
the Code did not mean to let a witch live. 

Fidse witness was brought under this principle. 
If it imperilled life, it was punished by death (§ 3) ; 
if it endangered property, it was punished by 
equivalent loss (§ 4). False claim to property, in- 
volving peril of life to accused, was capital (§ 5). 

Slander against a respectable woman (§ 127) was 
punished by degradation to slavery. Overreaching 
(§ 126), unjustifiable distraint (§§ 114, 241), fraudu- 
lent claim, undisclosed defects of sale (§ ^8), were 
lined. ‘ Self-help ’ was forbidden, even when most 
reasonable (§§ 49, 113). 

Breach of contract had to be made good (§§ 42, 
43, 62, 65, 125), and was further often penalized 
(^§ 44, 124). Evasion or falsification was stricUy 
forbidden (§ 52). Denial of deposit (§ 124 ) ; sub 
stitution of a changeling (§ 194) ; breach of trust 
(§§ 253-256) ; neglect of entrusted flocks or herds 
(§§263-267) ; bad workmanship in building a house 
or ship (§§ 229, 235) ; neglect of hired animals 
{§ 45 ft; ),— were all penalized. 

Neglect of duty was severely punished, due regard 
being had to the degree of responsibility of the 
oft’ender. Levy -masters, constables, beer - sellers, 
governors, magistrates, were severely punished for 
breach of duty. Riparian owners were lield respon- 
sible for repairs to canals and for all damage due 
to neglect. Neglect of reasonable precautions 
was penalized (^ 251, 252). 

Oppression, bribery, mi^ppropriation of public 
property, were capital offences in governors and 
magistrates (§§ 33, 34). Cruelty to or neglect of a 
hostage for debt was punished (§ 116). 

All disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, or decided according to statutory tariffs 
(§ 51). All contracts were to be duly drawn up 
and attested, or were invalid (§§ 105, 122). 

Extenuating circumstances were admitted in 
some cases. A woman left without provision by 
her husband might remarry (§ 134). A man who 
could not hold the slave he had caught was free 
(§ 20). Desertion excused bigamy (§ 136). Bear 
ing children to her master, so far excused a maid’s 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
as a slave (§ 146). Refloating a ship partly excused 
sinking it (§ 238). Deception excused a brander’s 
iHegally rebranding a slave (§ 227). 

Accident, the stroke of God, a thunderstorm, 
the attack of wild beasts, robbery by the enemy 
(§§ 45, 48, 103, 244, 249, 266), relieved a man of 
responsibility for damage to trust, or debt. A 
sudden charge on the paA of an ox did not involve 
his owner (§ 250). The natural death in a creditor’s 
employ of a hostage for debt did not render the 
creditor liable (§ 115). But a deposita^ was liable 
for damage done to goods deposited with him, even 
if he could not hmp it, because he was undei 
contract, and ohar^ a fee for safe keeping 
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(§§ 120 , 125). Want of malice excused man- 
slaughter, partly (§ 207). 

Suspicion of evil was not enough. The Code 
continually insists that the criminal must be 
caught in the act. If accused of harbouring a 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession 
(§ 19). The adulterer, ravisher, etc. (§§ 129, 130, 
131), must be caught in the act. 

An injured party could condone the oilence in 
some cases. A man might save the life of an 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 

XL Marriage, and family — The 
laws dealing with the famfty are very numerous. 
For the most part, the Code keeps them together. 
The foundation of the family is marriage. This 
was a contract, first on the part of the parents of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor ; he comes himself 
to the house of the bride’s father and brings him 
mesents. The maid does not seem to be free. 
Her father gives her in marriage, accepts or rejects 
the suitor. Women who had been married, or 
were seduced, were free to marry the man of their 
choice (§§ 137, 156, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a bride- 
price {terhatu) to the father of the bride (marhitu). 
This was usually a mina of silver (§ 139), though 
we find much less in contemporary documents: 
one shekel, four, five, or ten shekels. These irregu- 
larities may be due to special circumstances ; but 
even a princess, daughter of Ammiditana (B^ 193), 
had only four shekels given for her. It might not 
be given at all. The father often gave this to the 
bride. If a suitor now retreated, he had to 
relinquish the presents and bride-price paid. If 
the father refused the girl to the suitor, he had to 
return double what he had received (§§ 159, 160). 
If the marriage was childless, the terhatu had to 
be returned to the husband on the wifVs death, if 
it had not been returned before (§ 163 ; cf. Gn 24=“* 
29i8f. 311# 3412 , Ex 22“ Dt 22» 1 S 18»). 

The wife brought a dowry with her, the mar- 
riage portion {seriMu), her share of her father’s 
property. Though she brought this into her hus- 
band’s house, it was tied to her for life. It had 
to be returned to her family, by her husband, if 
she died childless, but he might deduct the amount 
of the bride-price given by him, if this had not 
been paid back to him (§ 164). The ieriktu there- 
fore was normally larger than the terhatu. We 
have several contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They included gold, silver, jewels, garments, 
household furniture, slaves even, if not also 
estates (B^ 10, B^ 33, B^ 163). If her husband 
died before her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retain^ her seriJftu (§§ 171, 172) ; 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided among 
her children (§§ 162, 167, 173, 174). If she had no 
children, it went back to her father’s house (§§ 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, she kept her 
Seriktu (§§ 137. 138, 142, 149). She of course 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, or reduced 
to slavery for misconduct (§§ 141, 143 : cf. Gn 16* 
24».6 i 29=*«*2*, Jos 15“ Jg 1“). 

If the marriage was dissolved without her fault, 
she took a child’s share when her husband’s pro- 
perty was divided. If she had children, the father 
liad to allow her the usufruct of his estates till the 
children were gro\vn up (§ 137). She was free to 
marry again when the children were grown up, 
and apparently not till her husband was dead. If 
she had no children when the marriage was dis- 
solved, she got back her marriage portion and 
either her termtu, or divorce price {uzHbu), of one 
nina, if her husband was a gentleman ; or a third 
of a mina if he was a ‘poor man* (§§ 138-140). 
Wlicii the husband died and she had a family, she 


had a right to a son’s share (§ 172), unless h 3 i 
husband had given her a settlement {nudunn^) by 
deed of gift in his lifetime. She might have powei 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 
sons, but not outside her husband’s children. Her 
family could not disturb her possession of these 
benefits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow ; bnt, if she remarried, she gave them up 
to her family, to whom they came at her death 
(§ 172). She had a right to live in her husband’s 
liouse, and the family could not turn her out. 

The married pair formed a unit. Each was re- 
sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptial 
debts. This shows that they were not always 
children w'hen married, and that unmarried women 
could contract debt. The Code allowed a woman 
to get her husband to give her a bond that she 
should not be held responsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in which case his creditors could not touch 
her (§ 151). But it enacted that this should also 
exempt him from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debts. Further, it enacted that both together 
should be responsible for all debts contracted after 
marriage. Inis was a heavy responsibility for the 
wife. For she could be assigned byhernusband 
to work off his debts as a mancipium (§ 117). Her 
contracting debt was one of the offences which 
might lead to divorce, or even death (§ 141 f.). 

Marriage was a contract. There had to be a 
marriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such riksati, * bonds * or ‘ marriage lines,* a 
woman w’as not a wife (§ 128). The maniage deed 
might contain some peculiar stipulations. Thus 
a man married a sister of his first wife, on condi- 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sister, care for her, and carry her stool when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B* 21 , B* 2176 A). 
The children were to be reckoned children of the 
first wife, probably to inherit her property. Two 
contracts were drawn up — one between the nusband 
and wife, one between the sisters. If the wife 
repudiated her husband, she was to be branded 
and sold as a slave. If the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an- 
other case, a man marries a wife on condition that 
she treat his mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold for a slave. The mother then 
contracts to leave all her property to the pair, if 
they keep her as long as she lives (B* 707). 

2 . Divorce was allowed. The husband had it 
in his power to divorce his wife with the words, 
‘ Thou art not my wife ’ ; but he could not do so 
without a cause. He had to return what she 
brought with her, and either pay her a compensa- 
tion or forfeit the l)ride-i)rice he paid for her 
(§§ 137, 138 ; cf. Dt 24* 22**^ *», Hos 2^ Mt 0 *** 19’). 
She retained custody of the children until they 
were of age, and he had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis- 
conducted herself as to merit divorce, she lost 
her property, or the husband could degrade her 
to slavery. In the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family -would take her back, and also 
penniless. In the latter case she had at least 
home, food, and clothing. If the wife sought the 
divorce herself, she could get it if she could prove 
cruelty (§ 142). She then took her marriage por- 
tion and went back to her family, but forfeited her 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she lost her life (§ 143). 
The wife who was childless could not oppose her 
husband’s taking a concubine, unless siie chose to 
give him a maid to bear him children. If she was 
seized with incurable disease, her husband could 
not divorce her on that ground, but might marry 
again (§ 148). He was bound to let her stay in 
his house, and to maintain her as long as she lived 
(§ 148). But she was not bound to stay ; she might 
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t.'ike back her marriage portion and go back to her 
fathers house (§ 149). Desertion on the man’s 
]iart dissolved marriage (§ 136); but mere absence 
(lid not, if the 'wife 'was provided for (§§ 133, 134). 
Otlierwise, she might remarry to get maintenance, 
but she 'was then bound to return to her husband 
if he came back (§ 135). 

3. It is clear tliat the Babylonian was a mono- 
mimist : he could have only one proper wife. But 
he could have a concubine, if his wife were child- 
less (§ 145). The children by a concubine were 
legitimate, the concubine a real wife. He could 
not put her away except on the same terms as the 
lirst wife (§ 137). 

4. It w'as not forbidden to votaries to marry 
(§§ 144-146). As the contemporary documents 
show, they frequently did so. But it was evidently 
contemplated that they would not have children. 

5. Bars to marriage are enacted : when a comrade 
slanders a suitor so that he is rejected, he may not 
marry the girl himself (§ 137) ; when a widow has 
young children, she may not marry except by the 
judge’s permission (§ 177). This w^as granted only 
AN hen the first husband’s goods had been inven- 
toried, and given in trust for the children to the 
widow and her new husband. 

6. Connexion with a maid vrsA not marriage. 
But the children were free, and so Avas the maid 
at her ma.ster’s death. He could acknowledge the 
children as his (§ 170) ; then they shared equally 
with the other children. A maid given by her 
mistress to her master to bear him children Avas 
still in the power of her mistress, who could de- 
cade her to slavery again for insolence ; but, if she 
had fulfilled her function, she could not be sold. 

7. Special cases .arose Avhen a free Avoman married 
a slave. The Avife kept her marriage portion, if 
aiiA' ; and she, Avith her children, had a right to 
half Avhat her husband left 176). 

8. A girl might be vowecl to a temple. In this 
case she became the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marriage portion given her. Of this 
she had the enjoyment for life. But her brothers 
had the reversion of it on her death. She could 
alicMiate nothing from it. If she did not receive 
this marriage portion from her father, she had the 
right to receive oiie-tliird of a son’s share at his 
death (§§ 180-182). Tlie voUiries of Marduk had, 
further, the free disposal of their property at death, 
and exemption from duty (§ 182). The ladies 
might hand over their property at once to their 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appoint a steward to do so. 

Sons w’ere also vowed to temples (B- 2183, 2480). 

9. The father had poAver over his children. He 
could pledge or sell tliem for his debts (§ 119). 
He soiiglit AA'ives for his sons, and provided them 
with a proper bride-i)rice. This Avas so important 
a duty, that, if he had not performed it for all his 
chiidreii before his death, the brethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price for the unmarried sous, and 
get them married. The father gave his daughters 
in marriage. After his death the mother took Ids 
place. She usually acted in concert with the 
grow'n-up children. In default of both parents, 
the elder brother acted. 

Children Avere often hired out by their parents 
to work. It seems that, as long as a son lived in 
his father’s house, the father had a right to his 
work or earnings. 

Sonship could be dissolved ; but only on grave 
grounds. The judge had to consent, and aa'os houmi 
to try to reconcile the father lirst. Only on a 
repetition of the oil’ence Avas disinheritance alloAved 
(§§ 168, 169). 

10. Adoption was very common. An adopted 
son was as difficult to disinherit as a real son. 


The adoption was usually made by contract ; the 
father gave the son a ‘deed of sonship’ {duj^u 
apmtihi). This might lay down conditions. The 
most usual was that the adopted son should care 
for and maintain his adoptive father as long as 
he should live. Mothers often adopted daughters, 
to be cared for by them. The other members of 
the family were consenting parties. Tjie arrange- 
ment disturbed their succession to their ]>arents’ 
property ; but if married they might prefer, and even 
procure, this means of providing for old people. 

Adoption could be rescinded for faults on either 
side, when an adopted child failed to keep his 
contract (§ 186), when the adopting parent did not 
treat the adopted child properly (§S 189, 190), or 
when the adoptive parent chose to dissolve the 
contract (§ 191), it could be done. In the con- 
tracts, the right to break the bond was sometimes 
expressly reserved to both parties (B 27). Some- 
times tne right to dissolve the relation Avas re- 
served to the parents alone (B^ 210). Sometimes 
it w'as laid down that, if they did that, they most 
give the child a son’s share oi the estate (B^ 54). 

In such cases we may regard the adopts child as 
a scion of a good family, whose real parents con- 
sented and saw after their child’s Interests. Such 
a consent was need^ (§ 186). When a man adopted 
a foundling, or his OAvn children by a maid, no one 
could make a stipulation (§§ 170, 185, 187). But, 
even Avhen the read parents were alive, the adopted 
child might be severely punished for attempting to 
repudiate his adoptive parents. Usually he was 
to be made a slave, branded, and sold. The Code 
prescribes mutilation as punishment in specially 
ungrateful cases (§§ 192, 193). It is not unlikely 
that in these cases the real parents stipulated that 
they should not be known. We find that votaries 
often adopted daughters, and, whenever a child of 
a votary is nanieii, this may be the explanation. 
Slaves Avere adopted (B^ 322, V.A.Th. 847). 

H. Sons inherited equally. Adopted sons were 
usually heirs to a residuary portion. A m^ried 
and jHirtioned daughter had no share. But if she 
Avas not portioned she had a share like a son (§ 180), 
but only a life interest in it. The brothers might 
giA'e her a portion after her father’s death (§ 184). 
When there Avere children of two mothers by the 
same father, they all shared equally in the father’s 
property (§ 167) ; but each family shared only their 
own mother’s portion. 

On sharing, if there was an unmarried son, a 
bride-price had to be reserved for him over and 
above his share (§ 166). A girl’s share Avas her 
Seriktu^ or marriage portion. If she had hs^ that, 
she had no other share ; if not, she had it noAV. 
A father’s free gift to a favourite son did not come 
into the division, nor Avas his share less on that 
account (§ 165). Daughters, of course, inherited in 
default of sons. The Avidow took one son’s share 
(S 171) and her OAvn propei*t3\ The contemporary 
documents often shoAv divisions of inheritance, or 
lawsuits about them. 

II. The Code. 

§ 1. If a man has accused a man and laid (a 
charge of ?) death [a deadly spell ?] upon him and 
lias not justified it, he that accused him shall * be 
put to death. 

§ 2. If a man has laid (a charge of?) sorcery upon 
a man and has not justified it, he upon whom the 
sorcery is laid shall go to the holy river, he shall 
plunge into the lioly river, and if the holy river 
overcome him, he who accused him shall take to 
himself his house. If the holy river has made out 
that man to be innocent ana has saved him, he 

* *Shall* is future. In many cases it oould be rendered ‘may. 
It fixes the extreme penalty. 
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who accused him shall be put to death. He who 

K ioto the holy river shall take to himself 
se of him who wove the siKill upon him. 
[Ex22« Dt 18^ Jer27®]. 

45 3. If a man in a case (pending judgment), as 
witness to slander has lied and has not justihed 
the word that he has spoken, if that case be a 
capital suit, that man shall be put to death. [Dt 
19 *^]. 

§ 4. If as witness to corn or money he has lied, 
he shall himself bear the sentence of that case. 
[Ex 238, Dt W^. 

§ 5. If a judge has judged a judgment, decided 
a decision, granted a seiued sentence, and after- 
wards has altered his judgment, they shall call 
that judge to account for the alteration of the 
judgment that he judged, and he shall pay twelve- 
fold the penalty which was in the said judgment. 
Further, in the assembly they shall expel him 
from his judgment seat, and he shall not return 
and with the judges at a judgment he shall nob 
take his seat. 

§ 6. If a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
alace, that man shall be put to death. Further, 
e who has received the stolen thing from his hand 
shall be put to death. [6n Sl^^, Jos 7^^]. 

§ 7. If a man hasbou^t silver, gold, manservant 
or maidservant, ox or sheep or ass or anything what- 
ever its name, from the hand of a man’s son, or of 
a man’s slave, without witness or power of attorney, 
or has received the same on deposit, that man has 
actetl t he thief, he shall be put to death. [Gn 
Ku 

§ 8. If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
pig or ship, whether from the temple or the palace, 
he shall my thirtyfold. If from a poor man, he 
shall render tenfold. If the thief has not w’here- 
>vith to pay, he shall be put to death. [Gn 44^ 
Ex21*^22“-»,2S12«]. 

* § 9. If a man w’ho has lost something of his 

has seized something of his that was lost in the 
hand of a man, (while) the man in whose hand 
the lost thing has been ^ized has said, * A giver 
^ave it me,’ or * I bought it before witnesses’ ; and 
further, the owmer of the thing that was lost has 
saul, ‘ Verily, I will bring witnesses that know' my 
lost proiHjrty * ; (if) the buyer has brought the giver 
who gave it him, or the witnesses before W'hom he 
bought it, and the ow'ner of the lost property has 
brought the fitnesses who know his lost property, 
the judge shall see their depositions, the witnesses 
liefore whom the purchase was made, and the wit- 
nesses knowing the lost property shall say out 
before God what they know' ; and if the giver has 
acted the thief he shall be put to death, the owner 
of the lost property shall take his lost property, 
the buyer shall take the money he paid from the 
house of the giver, [‘to give* is often = * to 
sell.’]. [Ex 22^-8, Lv 0*]. 

§ 10. If the buyer has not brought the giver 
w’ho gave it him or the witnesses before whom 
he bought, and the owner of the lost property 
has brought the witnesses knowing his £)st x>ro- 
perty, the (professed) buyer has acted the thief, 
ne shall be put to death. The owner of the lost 
property shall take his lost property. 

§ 11. If the owner of the lost property has not 
brought witnesses knowing his lost property, he 
has slandered, he has stirred up strife, he shall he 
put to death. [Dt 19^®^], 

§ 12. If the seller has betaken himself to his 
fate (is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
of the seller fivefold as the penalty of that case. 

§ 13. If that man has not his witnesses near, the 
judge shall set him a fixed time, up to six months, 
and if w'ithin six months he has not brought in his 
witnesses, that man has slandered, he himself shall 
bear the ]ieiialty of that case. 


§ 14. If a man has stolen the young son of « 
freeman, he shall be put to death. [Ex 21*®, Dt 24^. 

§ 15. If a man has caused either a palace slave 
or palace maid, or a slave of a poor man or a poor 
man’s maid, to go out of the gate, he sliall be put 
to death. 

§ 16. If a man has harboured in his house a man- 
servant or a maidservant, fugitive from the palace, 
or from a poor man, and has not produced them at 
the demand of tlie commandant, that huuseholder 
shall be put to death. [Dt 23*®'-, 1 S 30*"]. 

§ 17. If a man has captured either a manservant 
or a maidservant, a fugitive, in the open countr}^ 
and has driven him back to his ma.ster, the owner 
of the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 
[Gn 16«-, Dt 23*«, 1 K 2»»]. 

§ 18. If that slave w'ill not name his ow'ner, he 
shall drive him to the palac-e, and one shall inquire 
into his past, and cause him to return to his 
owner. 

§ 19. If he confine that slave in his house, and 
afterwards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall he put to death. 

§ 20. If the slave has fled from the hand of his 
captor, that man shall swear by the name of Goil 
to the ow'ner of the slave, and shall go free. [£x 
22*-®, Jer2®®, Mt6'w*]. 

§21. If a man has broken into a house one 
sh^l kill him before the breach, and bury him in 
it(?). 

§ 22. If a man has carried on brigandage and 
has been captured, that man shall be put to death. 

§ 23. If the brigand has not been caught, the 
man w'ho has been desfioiled shall recount before 
God what he has lost, and the city and governor 
in whose land and district the brigandage took 
place shall render back to him whatever of his 
w'as lost. [Dt 21*'-]. 

§ 24. If it was life, the city and governor shall 
pay one mina of silver to his people. [Dt 21*'-]. 

§ 25. If in a man’s house a tire has been kindled, 
and a man who has come to extinguish the fire has 
lifted up his eyes to the property of the owner of 
the house, and has taken the nroperty of the 
owner of the house, that man shall be thrown into 
that fire. 

§ 26. If either a ganger or a constable, whose 
oing on an errand of the king has been ordered, 
as not gone, or has hired a Ijireling and sent him 
in place of himself, that ganger or constable .shall 
be put to death, his hireling shall take to himself 
his house. [‘ ganger ’ = ‘ levy-master ’]. 

§ 27. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
to the fortresses of the king, and after him one 
has given his field and his garden to another w'hu 
has carried on his duty, if he has returned and 
regained his city, his field and his garden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall carry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28. If when a ganger or a constable has been 
assigned to the fortresses of the king, his son be 
able to carry on the duty, one shall give him field 
and garden, and he shall carry on his father’s duty. 

§ If his son is young, and is not able to 
carry on his father’s duty, one-third of the field 
and garden shall be given to his mother, and his 
mother shall bring him up. 

§ 30. If a ganger or a constable has neglected 
his field, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of his duty, and has caused it to bo 
w-aste, and another after him has taken liis field, 
his garden, and his house, and has gone about his 
duty for three years, if he has returned and re- 
gained his city, and would cultivate his field, his 
garden, and ms house, one shall not give them to 
him ; he who has taken them and carried on hia 
duty shall ca^ it on. 

§ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it gi 
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waste, and he has returned, one shall give him his 
field, his garden, and his boose, and he himself 
shall car^ on his duty. 

§ 32. If a gant^er or a constable has been assigned 
on an errand of the kin<r’s, and a meichant has 
ransonied him and caused him to regain his city, 
if in his house there is means for his ransom, he 
shall ransom himself ; if in his liouse there is no 
means for his ransom, he shall be ransomed from 
the terrple of his city ; if in the temple of his citv 
there is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 
ransom him. His field, his garden, and his house 
sliall not be given for his ransom. 

§33. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the king’s errand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 
put to death. 

§ 34. If either a goremor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the property of a gauger, has 
lundered a ganger, has given a ganger on hire, 
as defrauded a ganger m a judgment bv high* 
handedness, has taken to himself the gift the king 
has given the ganger, that governor or magistrate 
shall be put to death. [Lk 12^. 

§ 35. If a man has bought the cattle or sheep 
which the king has given to the ganger, at the 
hand of the ganger, ne shall be deprived of his 
money. 

§ 36. The field, garden, and house of a ganger, 
or constable, or a tributar}', one shall not give for 
money. 

§ 37. If a man has bought the field, garden, or 
house of a ganger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
tablet shall be oroken, and he shall be deprived of 
his mone^. The field, garden, or house he shall 
return to its owner. 

§ 38. The ganger, constable, or tribntaiy shall 
not write off to nis wife or his daughter, from the 
field, garden, or house of his benefice. Further, he 
shall not assign it for his debt. 

§ 39. From the field, garden, and house which 
he has bought and acquired he may write oil' to his 
wife or his daughter, and give for his debt. [£zk 
46«]. 

§ 40. A votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner 
may sell his field, his garden, or his house ; the 
buyer shall carry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he has bought. 

§ 41. If a man has bartered for the field, garden, 
or house of a ganger, constable, oi tributary, and 
has given exchanges, the ganger, constable, or 
tributary shall return to his Held, garden, or house, 
and further shall keep the exchanges given him. 

§42. If a man has taken a field to cultivate 
and has not caused the corn to grow in the field 
and has not done the entrusted work on the field, 
they shall call him to account and he shall give 
a crop like its neighbour to the owner of the 
field. 

§ 43. If he has not cultiYated the field and has 
left it to itself, he shall give com like its neigh- 
bour to the owner of the field. Farther, the field 
he left he shall break up with hoes, and slmll 
harrow it and return to the owner of the field. 

§ 44. If a man has taken on hire an unreclaimed 
field for three years to open out, and has left it 
aside, has not opened the field, in the fourth year 
he shall break it up with hoes, he shall hoe it, and 
harrow it, and return to the owner of the field. 
Further, he shall measure out ten QUR of com 
per OAN, 

§ 45. If a man has given his field for produce to 
a cultivator, and has received the produce of his 
field, and afterwards a thunderstorm has ravaged 
the field or carried away the produce, the loss is 
the cultivator’s. 

§ 46. If he has not received the produce of his 


field, or has given the field either for one<half oi 
for one- third of the com that is in the field, the 
cultivator and the owner of the field shall share 
according to the tenonr of their contract. [Gn 47“]. 

§47. If the cultivator, because in the former 
year he did not set up his dwelling, has assigned 
Ihe field to cultivation, the owner of the field shall 
not interfere ; he shall wait (?) ; his field has been 
cultivated, and at harvest time he shall take com 
according to his bonds. 

§ 48. If a man has a debt upon him and a 
thunderstorm ravaged bis field or carried away the 
produce, or if the com has not grown through 
lack of water, in that year he shall not return 
com to the creditor, he shall alter (lit. moisten, 
so as to rewrite) liis tablet. Further, he sliall not 
give interest for that year. 

§ 49. If a man has borrowed money from a mer- 
chant and has given to the merchant a field 
planted with com or sesame, and said to him, 
Cultivate the field, reap and take for thyself the 
com and sesame which there shall be,’ if the 
cultivator has caused corn or sesame to grow in 
the field, at the time of harvest the owner of the 
field, forsooth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
is in the field, and shall give to the merchant 
com for the money which he took from the mer- 
chant and for its interest and for the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

§ 50. If the field was cultivated or the field of 
sesame was cultivated when he gave it, the owner 
of the field, forsooth, shall take the com or 
sesame which is in the field and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant. 

§ 51. If he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according to its 
market price, for the money and its interest w'hich 
he took from the merchant, according to the 
standard fixed by the king. 

§ 52. If the cultivator has not caused corn or 
sesame to grow in the field, his bonds shall not be 
altered. 

§ 53. If a man has neglected to strengthen his 
bank of the canal, has not strengthened his bank, 
a breacli has opened out itself in his bank, and the 
w'aters have carried aw’ay the meadow', the man 
in wiiose bank the breach has been opened shall 
render back the com w'liich he has caused to be 
lost. 

§ 54. If he is not able to render back the com, 
one sliall give liiiii and his goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whose com the w’ater 
has carried aw ay shall share it. [Ex 22®, Lv 25®*'*]. 

§ 55. If a man has opened his runnel to water 
and has neglected it, and the waters have carried 
aw ay the iield of his neighbour, he shall pay com 
like his neighbour. 

§ 56. If a man has opened the waters, and the 
waters have carried away the plants of the field 
of his neighbour, he shall pay ten GUR of oom 
per GAS. 

§ 57. If a shepherd has caused the sheep to feed 
on the green com, has not come to an agreement 
with the owner of the field, without the consent of 
the ow'iier of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, the shep- 
herd w'ho without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed off the field with sheep shall give 
over and above twenty GUR of com per GAN to the 
owner of the field. [Ex 22**-]. 

§ 58. If from the time that the sheep have gone 
up from the meadow, and the whole flock has 
passed through the gate, the shepherd has laid his 
sheep on the field and has caused the sheep to 
feed off the field, the shepherd who has made 
them feed off the field shall keep it, and at harvest 
time he shall measure out sixty OUR of com pel 
GAN to the ow'uer of the field. 
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§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner 
of the orchard has cut down a tree in a man’s 
orchard, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [2 K 3^]. 

§ 60. If a man has nven a field to a gardener to 
plant a garden, and the j^dener has planted the 
garden, four years he shul rear the garden, in the 
fifth year the owner of the garden and tlie gardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden shall 
cut off his share and take it. [Lv 19^'^J. 

§ 61. If the gardener has not included all the 
field in the planting, has left a waste place, one 
shall set him the waste place in his share. 

§ 62. If he has not planted the field whi'^h has 
been given him as a garden ; if it was corn land, 
the gardener shall measure out to the owner of the 
field produce of the field, like its neighbour, for the 
years that are neglected. Further, he shall do 
the prescribed worx on the field and return to the 
owner of the field. 

§ 63. If the field was unreclaimed land, he shall 
do the prescribed work on the field and return it to 
the owner of the field. Further, he sliall measure 
out ten OUR of com per GA^" for each year. 

§ 64. If a man has given his garden to a gardener 
to farm, the gardener as long as he holds the 
garden shall give to the owner of the garden tw’o- 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener does not farm the garden 
and has diminished the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden like its neighbour. 

Here five columns of the monument have been 
erased, only the commencing characters of column 
xvii. ^ing visible. The subjects of this last 
part included the further enactments concern- 
ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the wdiole 
of the regulations concerning houses let to 
tenants, and the relationships of the merchant 
to his agents, w^hich continue on the obverse of 
the monument. Scheil estimates the lost portion 
at 35 sections, and, following him, we recommence 
with — 

§ 100. . . , the interests of the money, as much 
as he took, he shall write down, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 

§ 101. If where he has gone he has not seen 
prosperity, the agent shall double the money he 
took and shall give to the merchant. 

§ 102. If a merchant has given to the agent 
money as a favour, and where he has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount of money he shall return 
to the merchant. 

§ 103. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit w^hatever he w’as carrying, the 
agent shall swear by the name of God and shall go 
free. 

§ 104. If the merchant has given to the agent 
corn, wool, oil, or any ^rt of goods, to trafiSc 
with, the agent sliall write down the price and 
hand over to the merchant ; the agent shall take a 
sealed memorandum of the price which he shall 
give to the merchant. 

§ 105. If an agent has forgotten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
pven to the merchant, money that is not sealed 
for he shall not put in his accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has taken money from a 
merchant, and has disputed with his merchant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to account 
before God and witnesses concerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to tlie merchant 
threefold the money he has taken. 

§ 107. If a merchant has wronged an agent and 
the agent has returned to his merchant >vhatever 
the merchant gave him, but the merchant has 
deputed with the agent as to what the agent gave 
him, that agent shall put the merchant to account 
before God and witnesses, and the merchant be- 


cause he disputed the agent shall give to the agent 
sixfold whatever he has taken. 

§ 108. If a wine merchant has not received com 
as the price of drink, has received silver by the 
great stone, further has made the price of drink 
less than the price of corn, that wine merchant 
one shall put to account and throw her into the 
water. [Jos 2“*]. 

§ 109. If a wine merchant has collected a riotous 
assembly in her house, and has not seized those 
rioters and driven them to the palace, tliat w ine 
merchant shall be put to death. 

§ 110. If a votary, a lo^y, who is not living in 
the convent, has opened a w ine-shop or has entered 
a wine-shop for drink, one shall burn that woman. 
[Gn 38" Lv 21“]. 

§ 111. If a wine merchant has given sixty of 
best beer at harvest time for thii>t, she shall take 
fiftj’ KA of com. 

§ 112. If a man staj's aw’ay on a journey and 
has given silver, gold, precious stones, or portable 
treasures to a man, has caused him to take them 
for transport, and that man has not given what- 
ever was given for transport, w'here he has trans- 
ported it, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
account concerning whatever he liad to transport 
and gave not, and that man shall give to the 
owner of the transported object livefmd whatever 
was given him. [Ex 22^**, Lv 6-*“®]. 

§ 113. If a man has com or money upon a man, 
and without consent of the ow ner of the corn has 
taken com from the heap or from the store, one 
shall call that man to account for taking of the 
com without consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heaj) or from the store, and he shall 
return the corn as much as he has taken. Further, 
he .'<hall lose all that he gave w liatever it be. [Dt 
24>»J. 

§ 114. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis- 
traint he sliall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money ujwn a man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress in ilie 
house of his distrainer dies a natural death, no 
case lies. 

§ 116. If the distress has died in the house of his 
distrainer, of blows or of w’ant, the owner of his 
distress shall put his merchant to account, and if 
he be the son of a freeman (that has died), one 
shall kill his son ; if the slave of a freeman, he 
shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Mt 
18^-]. 

§ 117. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
given his wife, his son, or his daughter for the 
money, or has handed them over to w'ork off the 
debt ; for three years they sliall work in the house 
of their buyer or exploiter, in the fourth year he 
shall set them at lilierty. [Gn 31*^ 47^“, m 21**^, 
Lv Dt 15'-*"-J«, 1 S 22^ 2K 4\ Neh 5®'*, 

Is 16" 2D» 50^ Jer 34«, Am 2«-8, Mt 5" 18-'“-, Lk 

12 “]. 

§ 118. If he has handed over a manservant or a 
maidservant to work off a debt and the merchant 
shall go further and sell them for money, no one 
can object. 

§ 119. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
handed over for the money a maidservant who has 
borne him children, the money the merchant paid 
him the owner of the maid shall repay, and he 
shall ransom his maid. 

§ 120. If a man has heaped up his com in a heap 
in the house of a man, and in the granary a disas- 
ter has taken place, or the owner of the house has 
opened the granary and taken the corn, or has dis- 
uted as to the total amount of the com that was 
eaped up in his housi, the owner of the com shall 
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estimate his corn before God, the owner of the honse 
shall double the com which he took and shall give 
to the owner of the com. [Ex 22‘^‘^^J. 

§ 121. If a man has heaped up com in the house 
of a man, he shall give as the price of storage live 
KA of corn per GCTJt of corn per year. 

§ 122. If a man shall give silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit, all whatever 
he shall give he shall show to witnesses and fix 
bonds and shall give on deposit. [Ex 22^'*]. 

§ 123. If without witness and bonds he has given 
on deposit, and where he has deposited they keep 
disputing him, no case lies. 

§ 124. If a man has given silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit before wit- 
nesses and he has disputed with him, one shall call 
that man to account, and whatever he has disputed 
he shall make up and shall give double. 

§ 125. If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by house- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his lias 
been lost, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was mven him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. The owner of 
the house shall seek out whatever of his is lost and 
take it from the thief. [Ex 22^. 

§ 126. If a man has lost nothing of his, but has 
said that something of his is lost, has estimated 
his loss ; since nothing of his is lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before God, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

§ 127. If a man has caused the finger to be 
pointed against a votary or a man’s wife and has 
not justified himself, that man tliey shall throw 
down before the judge and brand his foreliead. 

§ 128. If a man has married a wife and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife. 

§ 129. If the wife of a man has been caught in 
lying with another male, one shall bind (strangle ?) 
them and throw them into the waters. If the 
owner of the wife would save his wife, the king 
may also save his servant. [Gn 38-^ Lv 20“, Dt 
22---27J. 

§ 130. If a man has forced the wife of a man 
who has not known the male and is dwelling in 
the house of her fatJier, and Jias lain in her bosom 
and one has caught him, that man shall be put to 
death ; the woman herself shall go free. [Ex 22^, 
Dt 2223*-]. 

$ 5 131. If the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught in lyin" 
with another male, she shall swear by God and 
shall return to her house. 

§ 13*2. If a wife of a man on account of another 
male lias liad the finger pointed at her and has not 
been caught in lying with another male, for her 
husband’s sake she shall plunge into the holy 
river. [Nu 

§ 133. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is maintenance, but his wife has 
gone out from her house and entered into the 
house of another ; because that woman has not 
guarded her body and has entered into the house 
of another, one shall call that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

§ 134. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and his wife has 
entered into the house of another, that woman has 
no blame. 

§ 135. If a man has b^n taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance before her, his 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband has 
returned and regained his city, that woman shall 
return to her bndegroom. The children shall go 
after their father. 

§ 136. If a man has left his city and fled, and 


after his departure his wife has entered the house 
of another, if that man shall return and seize his 
wife ; because he hated his city and fled, the wife 
of the truant shall not return to her husband. 

§ 137. If a man has set his face to put away his 
concubine who has borne him children or his wife 
who has granted him children, to that woman he 
shall return her marriage ijortion. Further, he 
shall give her the usufinict of field, garden, and 
goods, and she shall bring up her children. From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall give 
her a share like that of one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

§ 138. If a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him children, he shall give her money as 
much as her bride-price. Furtlier, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she brought from 
her father’s house, and shall put her away. [Dt 
24\ Mai 2i«]. 

§ 139. If there was no bride-price he shaU give 
one inina of silver for a divorce. 

§ 140. If he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of a mina of silver. 

§ 141. If the wife of a man who is living in the 
house of her husband has set her face to go out and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her house, has be- 
littled her husband, one shall call her to account, 
and if her husband has said, ‘ I put her away,’ he 
shall put her away and she shall go her way, he 
shall not give her anytlring for her divorce. If 
her husband has said, ‘ I will not put her away,* 
and her husband shall marry anotiier woman, tliat 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the house 
of her husband. 

§ 142. If a woman hates her husband and has 
said, * Thou shalt not possess me,’ one shall inquire 
into her past as to what is her lack, and if she has 
been economical and has no vice, while her husband 
has gone out and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
and go off to her father’s house. 

§ 143. If she has not been economical but a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that woman into the 
W'aters. 

§ 144. If a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given a maid to her husband and has 
brought up children, but that man has set his face 
to take a concubine, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take a concubine. [Gu 10^'* 

211UI. 303i. »f.]. 

§ 145. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has not granted him children and he has set his 
face to take a concubine, that man shall take a 
concubine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. That concubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with the wife. 

§ 146. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given a maid to her husband and the maid hn s 
borne children, and afterwards that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistress; because she has 
borne children her mistress shall not sell her for 
money, she slijill put a mark upon her and count 
her among the maidservants. [Gn 16^ 21^®, Dt 2D*, 
1 S D*-]. 

§ 147. If she has not borne children her mistress 
may sell her for money. 

§ 148. If a man has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he has set his face to marry a 
second wife, he may marry her, but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, is 
the home she shall dwell, and as long os she lives 
he shall sustain her. 

§ 149. If that woman is not content to dwell in 
the house of her husband, he shall pay her hei 
marriage portion which she brought from hei 
father’s house and she shall go ofL 
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§ 150. If a man has presented to his wife field, 
giirden, house, or goods, has left her a sealed deed, 
after her husband’s death her children shall not 
dispute with her. The mother shall give after her 
to the child whom she loves. To brothers she shall 
not give. 

§ 151. If a woman, who is dwelling in the house 
of a man, has bound her husband that she shall not 
be seized on account of a creditor of her husband’s, 
has got a deed granted her ; if that man before he 
married that woman had a debt upon him, his 
creditor shall not seize his wife. FuHher, if that 
'woman before she entered the man’s house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
husband. 

§ 152. If from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt has come upon 
them, both together they shall answer the mer- 
chant. 

§ 153. If a man’s wife on account of another 
male has caused her husband to be killed, that 
woman shall be impaled. [Dt 21”"®]. 

§ 154. If a man has known his daughter, that 
man one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has known her, and he afterwards has 
lain in her bosom and one has caught him, that 
man one shall bind (strangle?) and cast her into 
the waters. [Gn 24"-]. 

§ 156. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and liis son has not known her, and he has lain in 
her bosom, he shall pay her half a mina of silver. 
Farther, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her father’s house, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choice. [Ex 22^®, Lv 20^®, Dt 22®]. 

§ 157. If a man, after his father’s death, has lain 
in the bosom of his mother, one shall bum them 
both together. [Lv 20^®]. 

§ 158. If a man, after his father’s death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wife who 
has borne children, that man shall be cut off from 
his father’s house. [Lv 20”, Dt 22*®]. 

§ 159. If a man, who has brought in a present to 
the house of his (prospective) father-in-law, has 
given a bride - pn^, has ^ looked upon another 
w'oman, and has said to his father-in-law, ‘Thy 
daughter I will not marry,’ the father of the girl 
shall take to himself all that he brought him. FGn 

246Sf. 31163. 

§ 160. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and the father of the girl has said, ‘ My daugliter 
I will not mve thee,’ he shall return double every- 
thing that he brought him. 

§ 161. If a man ^as brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and a comrade of his h^ slanmared him, (so that) 
his father-in-law has said to the claimant of the 
■wife, ‘ My daughter thou shalt not espouse,’ he 
shall return double all that he brought him. 
Farther, his comrade shall not marry his wife. 

§ 162. If a man has married a wife and ^e has 
borne him children and that woman has gone to 
her fate, her father shall have no claim on her 
marriage portion, her marriage portion is her 
children’s forsooth. [Gn 3D*]. 

§ 163. If a man has married a 'wife and she has 
not granted him children, (and) that woman has 
gone to her fate, if his father-in-law has returned 
him the bnde-price that that man brought to the 
house of his father-in-law, her husband shall have 
no claim on the marriage portion of that woman, 
her marriage portion bmongs to the house of her 
father forsooth. 

§164. If his father-in-law has not returned to 
him the bride-price, he shall deduct all her bride- 
rice from her marriage portion and shall return 
er marriage portion to the house of her father. 


§ 165. If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in liis eyes, field, garden, and house, haa 
written him a sealed det^, after the father has 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present his father gave him he shall take and over 
and above he shall share equally in the goods of 
the father’s house. [Gn 24** 25* ^ 48®, Lk 15*a 

§ 166. If a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wife 
for his young son, after the father has gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goo<l8 
of the father’s house to their Jroung brother who 
has not taken a wife, beside his share, they shall 
assign him money as a bride-price and shall cause 
him to take a wife. 

§ 167. If a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne him sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
fate, (and) after her he has taken to himself 
another woman and she has borne children, after 
the father has gone to his fate, the children shall 
not share according to their mothers, they shall 
take the marriage portions of their mothers and 
shall shore the goods of their father’s house 
equally. [Gn 3D*]. 

§ 168. If a man has set his face to cut oft' his son, 
has said to the judge, *I wdll cut oft‘ my son,’ the 

i 'udge shall inquire into his reasons, and if the son 
las not committed a heavy crime which cuts off 
from sonship, the father shall not cut off his son 
from sonship. [Dt 21^“*]. 

§ 169. If he has committed against his father a 
heavy crime which cuts off from sonship, for the 
first time the judge shall reconcile them ; if he has 
committed a heavy crime for the second time, tlie 
father shall cut off his son from sonship. [Dt 
21 *”]. 

§ 170. If there be a man, whose wife has borne 
him sons, and his maidservant has l>orne him sons, 
(and) the father in his lifetime has said to the 
sons which the maidsen^ant has borne him * my 
sons,’ has numbered them with the sons of his 
■wife, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wife and the sons of the maidservant shall 
share equally in the goods of the father’s house ; 
the sons that are sons of the wife at the sharing 
shall choose and take. [Gn 16“*®'*® 2D® 25*, Jg 
11«]. 

§ 171. However, if the father in his lifetime, to 
the sons whicli the maidsen^ant bore him has not 
said ‘my sons,’ after the father has gone to his 
fate, the sons of the maid shall not share with tlie 
sons of the wife in the goods of the father’s house. 
One shall assign the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons of the wife shall have no claim 
on the sons of the maidservant for service. The 
■wife shall take her marriage portion and the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her and ■wrote in a 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
husband ; as long as she lives she shall enjoy it, for 
money she shall not give it, after her it is her sons* 
forsooth. [Gn 27*^ 31“, Ex 2D"-, Dt 21“*-]. 

§ 172. If her husband did not ^ve her a settle- 
ment, one shall p^ her her marriage portion, and 
from the goods of her husband’s house she shall 
take a share like one son. If her sons worry her 
to leave the house, the judge shall inquire into her 
wishes and shall lay the ^me on the sons ; that 
woman shall not go out of her husband’s house. 
If that woman has set her face to leave, the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her she shall leave 
to her sons, the marriage portion from her father’s 
house she shall take and she shall marry the hus- 
band of her choice. [Ex 21*]. 

§ 173. If that woman where she has entered 
shall have borne children to her later husband, 
after that woman has died, the former and later 
sons shall share her marriage portion. 

§ 174. If she has not borne children to her latei 
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Jiusband, the sons of her bridegroom shall take her i fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
marriage portion. house one-third of a son’s share and shall enjoy 

§ 175. If either a slave of the palace or a slave of it as long as she lives, after her it is her brothers’ 
a poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a forsooth. 

gentleman and she has borne sons, the owner of § 182. If a father, to his daughter, a votary of 
the slave shall have no claim on the sons of the Marduk of Babylon, has not granted a marriage 
daughter of a gentleman for service. [2 K 22“ portion, has not written her a deed, after the 
Jer 38^ 39^*]. ‘ father lias gone to his fate, she shall share with 

§ 170. However, if a slave of the palace or a her brothers in the goods of the father’s house, 
slave of a poor man has taken to wife the daughter one-third of a son’s share, and shall pay no tax. 
of a gentleman, and, when he married her, with A votary of Marduk, after her, shall give wherever 
a marriage portion from her father’s house she it is good to her. 

entered into the house of the slave of the palace, §183. If a father to his daughter by a concubine, 
or of the slave of the poor man, and from that has granted her a marriage portion, has given her 
time they started to keep house and acquired pro- to a husband, has written her a deed, after the 
I>erty, after either the slave of the palace or the father has gone to his fate, she shall not share in 
.slave of the poor man has gone to liis fate, the the goods of the father’s house. [Gn 25^ Jg 11®]. 
daughter of the gentleman shall take her marriage § 184. If a man to his daughter by a coiieuhine 
portion, and whatever her husband and she had has not granted a marriage iX)rtion, has not given 
acquired from the time they started one shall her to a husband, after the father has gone to hi.s 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
shall take one-half, the gentleman’s daughter shall father’s house, shall grant her a marriage portion 
take one-half for her clindren. If the gentleman’s and shall give her to a husband. [Gn Dt 
daughter had no marriage portion, wTiatever her 21^®"^^. 

husband and she from the time tiiey started have § 185. If a man has taken a young child ‘from 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the his waters ’ to sonship and has reared him up, no 
owner of the slave shall take half, the gentleman’s one has any claim against that nursling. [Gn 48®]. 
daughter shall take half for her sons. § 186. If a man has taken a young child to son- 

§ 177. If a widow whose children are young has ship, and when he took him his father and mother 
set her face to enter into the house oi another, rebelled, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
without consent of a judge she shall not enter, house. 

When she enters into the house of another, the § 187. The son of a XEH-SE-GA^ a palace warder, 
judge shall inquire into >vhat is left of her former or the son of a vow'ed woman no one has any claim 
husWnd’s house, and he shall entrust the house of upon. 

her former husband to her later husband and that § 188. If an artisan has taken a son to bring up 
woman and cause them to receive a deed. They and has caused him to learn his handicraft, no one 
shall keep the house and rear the little ones. Not has any claim. 

a utensil shall they give for money. The buj’er § 189. If be has not caused him to learn his 
that has bought a utensil of a widow*’s sons shall ! handicraft, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
lose his money and shall return the property to its house. 

owners. § 190. If a man has not numliered \vith his sons 

§ ITS. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman the child whom he took to his sonshipand brought 
who.««e father has granted her a marriage portion, up, that nursling shall return to his father’s hoii^. 
has WTitten her a deed, in the deed that he has §191. If a man, after he has taken a young child 
written her has not, how'ever, wTitten for her ; to his sonship and brought him up, has made a 
* after her wherever is good to her to give,’ has not house for himself and acquired children and has 
permitted her full choice, after the father has set his face to cut ott‘ the nur-sling, that child shall 
gone to his fate, her brothers shall take her field not go his way, the father that brought him up 
and her garden and according to the value of her shall give to him from his goods one-third of his 
share shall give her corn, oil, and wool, and shall sonship and he shall go ott ; from field, garden, 
content her heart. If her brothers have not given and house he shall not give him. 
her com, oil, and w'ool according to the value of § 192. If a son of a palace >varder or of a vowed 
her share, and have not contented her heart, she 'woman to the father tnat brought him up and the 
shall give her field or her garden to a cultivator, mother that brought him up has said, ‘ Thou art 
whoever pleases her, and her cultivator sliall main- not my father, thou art not my mother,* one shall 
tain her. The field, garden, or whatever her father cut out his tongue. 

has given her she shall enjoy as long as she lives, § 193. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not woman has knoAvn his father’s house, and has 

answer with it to another. Her sonship is her hated the father that brought him up or the 

brothers’ forsooth. [Hos 2®^]. mother that brought him up, and has gone off 

§ 179. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed w'oman to the house of his father, one shall tear out 

w'hose father has granted her a marriage portion, his eye. [Pr 30^^. 

has written her a deed, in the deed he wrote her § 194. If a man has given his son to a wet-nurse, 
has written for her ‘after her wherever is good to (and) that son has di^ in the hand of the wet- 
her to give,’ has allowed to her all her choice, nurse, (and) the wet-nurse without consent of his 
after the father has ^one, to his fate, after her she father and his mother has procured another child, 
shall give wherever is good to her, her brothers one sliall call her to account, and because without 
have no claim on her. consent of his father and his mother she has pro- 

§ 180. If a father to his daughter, a votary, cured another child, one shall cut off her breasts, 
bride, or vowed woman, has not granted a mar- § 195. If a man has struck his father, one shall 
riage p6rtion, after the father has gone to his cut ofi* his hands. [£x 21^®* Lv 20^, Dt 21^ 25^, 
fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s Pr 30^^]. 

house a share like one son, as long as she lives § 196. If a man has caused the loss of a gentle- 
she shall enjoy it, after her it is her brothers’ man’s eye, one shall cause his eye to be lost. [Ex 
forsooth. 21®"-, Lv 24"«-, Dt 19®i, Mt 5®®]. 

§ 181. If a father has vowed to God a votary, § 197. If he has shattered a gentleman’s limb, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not granted her a one shall shatter his limb. 

marriage portion, after the father has gone to his § 198. If he has caused a poor man to Isse his 
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eye or shattered a poor man’s limb, he shall pay 
one niina of silver. 

§ 199. If he has caused the loss of the eye of a 
gentleman’s servant or has shattered the limb of 
a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay half his price. 
[Ex 2128^-]. 

§ 200. If a man has made the tootli of a man 
that is his equal to fall out, one shall make his 
tooth fall out. [Ex 21^]. 

§ 201. If he has made the tooth of a poor man 
to fall out, he shall pay one-third of a mina of 
silver. 

§ 202. If a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in tlie 
assembly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§ 203. If a man of gentle birth has struck the 
cheek of a man of gentle birth who is his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Lv 24”* ”]. 

§ 204. if a poor man has struck the cheek of a 
poor man, he shall pay ten shekels of silver. 

§205. If a gentleman’s servant has struck the 
cheek of a freeman, one shall cut oft* his ear. 

§ 206. If a man has struck a man in a quarrel 
and has caused him a wound, that man shall 
swear, ‘ I did not strike him knowingly,’ and shall 
answer for the doctor. [Ex 2p8'*, Nu 35^*, Dt 19*^-]. 

§ 207. If he has died of his blows, he shall swear, 
and if he be of gentle birth he shall pay half a 
mina of silver. [Ex 21^]. 

§ 208. If he be the son of a poor man, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. 

§ 209. If a man has struck a gentleman’s daughter 
and caused her to drop what is in her womb, he 
shall pay ten shekels of silver for what was in her 
womb. [Ex 21 * 2 - 27] 

§ 210. If that woman has died, one shall put to 
death his daughter. [Ex 21^, Dt 241®]. 

§211. If through his blows he has caused the 
daughter of a poor man to drop that w hich is in 
her womb, he shall pay five shekels of silver. 

§ 212. If that w^oman has died, he shall pay half 
a mina of silver. 

§ 213. If he has struck a gentleman’s maid- 
servant and caused her to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 
[Ex 21»]. 

§214. If that maid-servant has died, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 212*]. 

§ 215. If a doctor has treated a gentleman for 
a severe W'ound wdth a bronze lancet and has 
cured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 
eye for a gentleman wdth the bronze lancet and 
has cured the eye of the gentleman, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. 

§ 216. If he (the patient) be the son of a jjoor 
man, he shall take five shekels of silver. 

§ 217. If he be a gentleman’s servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shekels of silver to 
tlie doctor. 

§ 218. If the doctor has treated a gentleman 
for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has caused the gentleman to die, or has removed 
a cataract of the eye for a gentleman with the 
bronze lancet and has caused the loss of the gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 219. If a doctor has treated the severe w'ound 
of a slave of a poor man with a bronze lancet and 
has caused his death, he shall render slave for 
slave. [Ex 21*-“]. 

§ 220. If he has removed a cataract tvith a bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, he shall pay 
in money half his price. 

§ 221. If a doctor has cnred the shattered limb 
of a gentleman, or has cured a diseased bowel, the 
atient shall give five shekels of silver to the 
octor. 

§ 222. If he is the son of a poor man, he shall 
give three shekels of silver. 


§ 223. If a gentleman’s servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor has 
treated a cow or an ass for a severe wound and 
cured it, the owmer of the cow or ass shall give 
one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe w'ound and has caused it to die, he shall 
give a quarter of its price to the owner of the ox 
or ass. [Lv 21®]. 

§ 226. If a brander without consent of the owner 
of the slave has made a slave’s mark irrecognizable, 
one shall cut oft* the hands of that brander. 

§ 227. If a man has deceived the brander, and 
has caused him to make a slave’s mark irrecog- 
nizable, that man one shall kill him and bury him 
in his house ; the brander shall swear, ‘ Not know- 
ing I branded him,’ and shall go free. 

§ 228. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, he shall give him as his 
fee two shekels of silver per SAR of house. 

§ 229. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not made strong his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he has caused the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 

§ 230. If he has caused the son of the owner of 
the house to die, one shall put to death the son 
of that builder. [Dt 24'®]. 

§ 231. If he has caused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the ow’ner of the house. 

§ 232. If he has caused the loss of goods, he 
shall render back wdiatever he has caused the 
loss of. Further, because he did not make strong 
the house he built and it fell, from his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 

§ 233. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not jointed his work and tlie wall has 
fallen, that builder at his own cost shall make 
good that W’all. 

§ 234. If a boatman has completed a ship of 
sixty GUR for a man, he shall give him tw'o shekels 
of silver for his fee. 

§235. If a boatman, has completed a ship for 
a man and has not made his work trustworthy, 
and in that same year that he built that ship it 
has sufi'ered an injury, the boatman shall exchange 
that ship or shall make it strong at his ow'U ex- 
pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

§ 236. If a man has given his ship to a boatman 
on hire, and the hontman has been careless, has 
grounded the shin, or has caused it to be lost, 
the boatman bhall render ship for ship to the 
owmer. 

§ 237. If a man has hired a boatman and ship, 
and vdth corn, w'ool, oil, dates, or whatever it be 
as freight, has freighted her, (and) that boatman 
has been careless and grounded the ship, or has 
caused w hat is in her to be lost, the boatman shall 
render back the ship wdiich he has grounded and 
whatever in her he has caused to be lost. 

§ 238. If a boatman has grounded the ship of a 
man and has refloated her, he shall give money to 
half her price. 

§239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall 
give him six Gl/R of com per year. 

§ 240. If a ship that is going forward has struc k 
a ship at anchor and has sunk her, the owner of 
the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
God whatever he has lost in his ship, and that of 
the ship going forward which sunk the ship at 
anchor shall render to him his ship and whatever 
of his was lost. 

§ 241. If a man has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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shall pay one-tliird of a mina of silver. [Ex 22^, 
Dt 248*"]. 

$ 242. If a man has hired a working ox for one 
year, he shall pay four Ol/Ji of corn as its hire. 
[Ex 22^*1 

§ 243. If a milch cow, he shall give three GUJt of 
com to its owner. [Gn 31*®, Ex 22**]. 

§ 244. If a man has liired an ox or ass, and a lion 
has killed it in the open held, that loss is for its 
owner forsooth. 

§ 245. If a man has hired an ox and through 
neglect or by blows has caused it to die, ox for ox 
to the owner of the ox he shall render. [Ex 22*®"^*, 
Lv ^**•**1 

§ 246. if a man has hired an ox and has crushed 
its foot or has cut its nape, ox for ox to the owner 
of the ox he shall render. [Ex 22*®'*’*]. 

§ 247. If a man has hired an ox and htas caused 
it to lose its eye, he shall pay half its price to the 
owner of the ox. [Ex 22*® **]. 

§ 248. If a man has hired an ox and has Viroken 
its horn, cut oir its tail, or pierced its nostrils, he 
shall pay a quarter of its price. [Ex 22*®“*®]. 

§ 249. If a man has hired aif ox and God has 
struck it and it has died, the man who has hired 
the ox shall swear before God and shall go free. 
[Ex 22*«*-]- 

§ 250. If a savage bull in his charge has gored 
a man and caused him to die, that case has no 
remedy. [Ex 21*®]. 

§ 251. If the ox has pushed a man, by pushing 
has made known his vice, and he has not blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox has 
gored a man of gentle birth and caused him to 
die, he shall pay half a ruina of silver. [Ex 21*®]. 

§ 252. If a gentleman's servant, he shall pay 
one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 21**]. 

§ 253. If a man has hired a man to reside in his 
field and has furnished him impleiueiits. has en- 
trusted him oxen and furnished harness for them 
for cultivating the field, if that man has stolen the 
seed or provender and tliey have been seized in his 
hands, one shall cut oil' his hands. 

§ 254. If he has taken the implements, starved 
the oxen, from the seed which he has hoed he 
shall restore. 

§ 255. If he has hired out the man’s oxen or has 
stolen the seed and has not caused it to grow in 
the field, one shall call that man to account and 
he sliall measure out sixty GUIi of corn i>er GAS 
of land. 

§ 250. If he is not able to pay his compensation, 
one shall cause him to be torn in pieces by the 
oxen on tliat field. 

§ 257. If a man has hired a hari’ester, he shall 
give him eight GL^li of corn per year. 

§ 258. If a man has hired an ox-driver, he shall 
give him six GUB of corn per year. 

§ 259. If a man has stolen a watering machine 
from the meadow, he sliall give five shekels of 
silver to the owner of the watering machine. 

§ 260. If he has stolen a watering bucket or a 
harrow, he shall pay three shekels of silver. 

§ 261. If a man has hired a herdsman for the 
cows or a shepherd for the sheep, he shall give 
him eight GUB of com per year. 

§ 262. If a man, ox, or sheep to [this section is 
defaced]. [Ex 22*]. 

§ 263. If he has caused an ox or sheep which was 
given him to he lost, ox for ox, sheep for sheep, he 
shall render to their owner. [Lv 24*®- **]. 

§ ^4. If a herdsman who has had cows or sheep 
given him to shepherd, has received his hire, what- 
ever was agreed, and his heart has been contented, 
vet has diminished the cows, diminished the sheep, 
lessened the offspring, he shall give ofispriug and 
produce according to the tenour of his bonds. 

§ 265. If a shepherd to whom cows and sheep have 


been given him to breed, has falsified and changed 
their price, or has sold them, one shall call him to 
account, and be shall render cows and sheep to 
their owner tenfold what he has stolen. 

§ 266. If in a sheepfold a stroke of God has 
taken place or a lion has killed, the shepherd shall 
purge himself before God, and the owner of the 
fold shall face the accident to the fold. [Ex 22*®^, 
Jn 10**]. 

§ 267. If a shepherd has been careless and in a 
sheepfold caused a loss to take place, the shepherd 
shall make good the fault of the loss which he has 
caused to be in the fold and shall pay cows or 
sheep and shall give to their owner. 

§ 268. If a man has hired an ox for threshing, 
twenty KA of corn is its hire. 

§ 269. If he has hired an ass for threshing, 
ten KA of corn is its hire. 

§ 270. If he has hired a calf (goat ?) for thresh- 
ing, one KA of com is its hire. 

§ 271. If a man has hired oxen, a waggon, and its 
driver, he shall give one hundred and eighty KA of 
corn per day. 

§ 272. If a man has hired a waggon by itself, he 
shall give forty KA of corn per day. 

§ 273. If a man has hired a labourer, from the 
beginning of tlie year till the fifth month, he shall 
give six of silver per day ; from the sixth 
month to the end of the year fie shall give five Sk 
of silver per day. 

§ 274. If a man shall hire an artisan — 

(a) the hire of a . live of silver 

(b) the hire of a brickmaker five Se of silver 

(c) the hire of a tailor . . five &E of silver 

(d) the hire of a stone-cutter , SB of silver 

(e) the hire of a . . , • of silver 

(/) the hire of a . . . . of silver 

i/7) the Iiire of a carpenter . four <S^B of silver 
(//) the hire of a . , , four ^E of silver 

(ij the hire of a . . . . of silver 

(j) the hire of a builder , • of silver 

per day he shall give. 

§ 275. If a man has hired a (boat ?) per day, her 
hire is three i^E of silver. 

§ 276. If a man has hired a fast sliip, he shall 
give two and a half Se of silver per day as her 
hire. 

§ 277. If a man has hired a ship of sixty GUB, 
he shall give one-sixth of a shekel of silver per 
day as her hire. 

§ 278. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant, and he has not fulfilled his month 
and the hennn sickness has fallen upon him, he 
shall return him to the seller, and the buyer shall 
take the money he paid. 

§ 279. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidser^^ant and has a complaint, his seller shall 
answer the complaint. 

§ 280. If a man has bought in a foreign land the 
manservant or the maidservant of a man, when lie 
has come into the land and the owner of the man- 
servant or the maidservant has recognized his 
manservant or his maidservant, if the manservant 
or maidservant are natives, without price he shall 
grant them their former condition. [Ex 21®]. 

§ 281. If they are natives of another land the 
buyer shall tell out before God the money he paid, 
and the owner of the manservant or the maid- 
servant shall give to the inerchant the money he 
paid, and shall recover his manservant or his 
maidservant. 

§ 282. If a slave has said to his master, * Thou 
art not my master,’ as his slave one shall call him 
to account and his master shall cut otf his ear. 

The judgments of righteousness which Hammii- 

rabi the mighty king confirmed and caused the 

land to take a sure guidance and a gracious rule. 
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[There are three sections of the Code which have 
been recovered to ns from the fra^ents of the 
copies made Assyrian scribes. Tney were once 
tiO be found in the five columns which are now 
erased from the stele. They may be ^ven here, 
for the sake of completeness. — 

§ X If a man has borrowed of a merchant and 
has assimed him a plantation of dates and said, 

* Take the dates that are in my plantation for thy 
money,’ the merchant shall not consent. The 
owner of the plantation shall take the dates that 
are in the plantation and he shall answer to the 
merchant for the loan and its interest according 
to the tenour of his bond. The dates that are j 
over, which are produced in the plantotion, the | 
owner of the plantation shall take for himself. 

§ Y. If a house tenant has paid the year’s rent 
for the house in full to the landlord, but the land- 
lord has ordered the tenant to go out before the 
time is up, the landlord because he has ordered 
the tenant to leave before his time is up, shall give 
back . . . of the rent. 

§ Z. If a man has to pay, in money or corn, but 
has not the money or com to pay ^vith, but has 

f oods, he shall give to the merchant whatever he 
as, before witnesses. The merchant shall not 
object, he shall receive it]. 

III. Comparison op the Code with early 
Hebrew Legislation. 

The comparison of such a Code udth the Mosaic 
Laws is not one to be dismissed in a fe^v para- 
graphs. Its obvious likenesses are not more re- 
movable than the contrasts which exist. The 
whole question of common origin may depend on 
how these are regarded. In some cases a conscious 
deviation is as strong proof of infiuence as an 
agreement. 

i. The question stated, and the data 

A VA ILA BLE FOB ANSWERING IT. — 1 . We m ay begin 
by stating, as concisely as may be, what we under- 
stand by the influence of the CJode of 0ammurabi 
on Mosaic legislation. There need be no discussion 
as to whether Moses knew cuneiform. Such a 
proposition could be maintained only by insisting, 
firstly, on the literal truth of the statement that 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians (Ac 7**) ; secondly, that such learning must 
have included cuneiform. The latter pro^sition is 
not very safe. The evidence of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets con only establish the existence of some 
scribes at the courts of Amenophis ill. and iv. 
who could read imd write Babylonian. The cur- 
rent opinion of critics does not ascribe much of the 
Hebrew Law to Moses. So his personality may be 
set aside. 

Nor do we need to discuss exactly how far Baby- 
lonian influence had modified the life of the in- 
habitants of Palestine before the incursion of the 
Hebrews. Some men doubt whether that incur- 
sion did not find a widely spread Hebrew popu- 
lation already in possession. Whoever was in 
Palestine then, of whatever nationality, there is 
evidence that the chief rulers of the settled dis- 
tricts wrote in Babylonian to the kings of Egypt, 
and, presumably, also to the kings of Mitanni, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. Whether they used any 
other form of wnting besides cuneiform we do not 
know. They did use words which were not pure 
Babylonian, but are at least Semitic, if not He- 
brew. These words th^ glossed by a mure or less 
accurate Babylonian, That the wnole population 
of Palestine was Semitic or Hebrew, or read 
Babylonian literature at that time, are not pro- 
positions that we need trouble about All that we 
need is that the people who drew up the Hebrew 
legislation, whenever that was done, should have 


embodied the laws observed in Palestine at theh 
own date, and that those laws should have there 
remained unchanged from the time when they 
were the same as were to be found in Babylonia 
at the time when (Jammurabi codified them. 
Indirect influence is then proved. 

2. The laws may have once been common to all 
the Semitic races, or to the populations they dis- 
placed or overran. The greater part of the com- 
mon ideas of the two legislations may be due to 
this source. It may not even be Semitic at all, 
only human, such as nian, anywhere and every- 
where, under similar conditions would and did agree 
upon. Such a common stock, including many 
most striking things, is no proof of Babylonian 
influence, either upon the BTebrews or upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Exodus. Thus 
the principle of retaliation, the making a punish- 
ment as far as possible an exact repr^uction of 
the injury, was a primitive view. It might well 
be Sumerian in Babylonia, and pre - Israelitish in 
Palestine. It omits the consideration that such a 
punishment only gratifies revenge, does not benefit 
either the oflendei^r the injured . It is characteristic 
of very inadequate justice. Now, in the Code we 
find that already a system of compensation to the 
injured was glowing up. But the aristocracy, the 
anielt, would not accept money for their bodily 
injuries, they insisted upon the primitive ‘ eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, limb for nmb* (§§ 196 , 200 , 
197), and so did the Hebrews (Ex 21^, etc. ). If this 
had been a peculiar or abnormal form of carrying 
out the principle, we might argue for a racim 
connexion between the Babylonian aristocrats of 
Hammurabi’s time and the Hebrews. This has 
l7een done on the ground of linguistic affinities. 
But there is no reason to doubt that if retaliation, 
pure and simple, were the rule anywhere, it would 
be expressed m this >vay. All we can say is, that, 
whether from pride, conservatism, or racial pecu- 
liarity, the aristocrat of Babylon clung to the 
primitive method of punishing biodily injuries. The 
acceptance by the commoner, or muikdnu, of com- 
pensation may well ixiint to a different race and 
a subject position. It would be interesting if we 
could show that the conquered races in Palestine 
used to accept compensation in a similar way. 

Whatever view be taken of the similarities 
between the legislations, the greatest difficulty 
in asserting Babylonian influence is that the 
Israelitish law as we know it is a composite affair, 
of uncertain date, and combining new with old in 
a most perplexing manner. If we could be satis- 
fied that tlie Mosaic Laws still existed in tlieir 
original order, or that any one stratum of them 
had preserved its original features, we might better 
institute a comparison. 

3. As it is, if any law should turn out to be very 
like the Babylonian, in wording or idea, it is open 
to say that it Mas foisted in after the Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with that 
law in Babylonia itself. On the other hand, it is 
open to say that Abraham became acquainted 
with it in Ur of the Chaldees, and its memory 
never died out. Others may maintain that it only 
embodies a common Semitic idea, which is thus 
proved to have the widest extent in place and 
time. Each of these views will continue to have 
its advocates, and there is no evidence to decide 
between them. To speak of Babylonian influence 
is not so to decide. 

4. It may be well to set out first the material 
which seems to.be equally conclusive for all views, 
(a) The following common practices or ideas are 

S ointed out by S. A. Cook. The appeal to the 
ecision of God, the resort to the gate of the city 
as a place of justice, the declaration on oat^ 
before God, the oath for purgation, warnings 
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aeaiziBt injustice, bribery, fidse witness, the need 
of witness for proof, axe all common to the 
judicial systems of ^ammurabi and Moses. In 
both, the woman was in the hand of her husband, 
who was her hil or hdaX ; marriage was arranged 
by parents, or relatives, on both sides, the girls 
consent not being asked. A purchase price was 
paid for the wife {t&rhatu^ Heb. mohar)^ returned 
m her dowry, and other marriage customs are 
similar. The customs as to divorce, concubines, 
and maidservants are in thorough harmony, allow- 
ing for the greater explicitness on one side or the 
other. 

(6) The punishment for false witness, that the 
false witness should suffer what he had put the 
accused in danger of suffering, is the same in both 
(§§ 3, 4 ; Dt 19’®). The punishments of slander 
(§ 127 ; Lv 19^®, Dt 22^*'*^), and accusation of in- 
fidelity, though unlike in details, both recognize 
the nature of the offence. Ordeal was the pur- 
gation for suspected wives (§ 132 ; Nu 5”"®’). The 
regulations as to the shepherd’s responsibility for 
his flock are similar (§266 ; Ex 22’®'*). The eating 
of the fruit of newly planted land is deferred to 
the fifth year (§ 60 ; Lv 19*®'*). Eddnapping was 
a capital offence in both legislations (§ 14 ; Ex 
21’*). Both contemplate the extirpation of wizards 
(§§ 1, 2 ; Ex 22’*). Assaults upon a woman, leading 
to miscarriage and death (§§ 209-214), are similar 
to Ex 21®®'*, but with characteristic variations. 

5. Supposing that there had been a knowledge 
of the Babylonian law and custom in Palestine, we 
should not expect that it would be adopted at once 
into the Code of Israel. The treatment of the 
slave in Dt 24’ or Dt 23’® is certainly a contrast to 
Hammurabi’s law forbidding the harbouring of a 
iSave (§ 17), and ordering his restoration to his 
owner. But w^e are not without indication that 
such was the custom, at any rate, among the 
Amalekites (1 S 30’®). The older law in Palestine 
may not have been so considerate. Nor is it all 

I mre humanity, later. Fugitive slaves from other 
ands may not have been an unwelcome addition 
to the population. The sentimental reason that 
Israel had once been a slave was in accordance 
with current ideas. 

6. There is a close parallelism between the laws 
of deposit in §§ 124-126 and those in Ex 22®‘” 
[Heb.]. Further, there is a striking similarity in 
the treatment of the three parties in Ex 22 and the 
three in §§ 9-11. We may here note a parallelism 
of method, which may once have characterized a 
CTeat deal that did not survive in either code. 
Mth make selections, sometimes fuller, sometimes 
less full, one than the other. W e could suppose that 
in a common source both the cases of illegal holding 
or sale of lost property, or of treasure trove, and 
the fraudulent retention or loss by theft, of deposit, 
were treated exactly alike, viz. that the fraudu- 
lent person should restore twofold. 
leaves the full treatment as a norm in §§ 9-11, and 
later condenses his source, for deposit, assuming 
the method. The Exodus legislator gives a full 
abstract in £x 22®*”, and a condensed foim in 
Ex 22’. The procedure in the cases differs, but 
only as a common source so treated might be ex- 
pected to differ, under different social organizations. 

7. Of considerable importance is it to notice 
that these ancient codes do not lay down general 
principles, but select cases which exemplify them. 
Thus, while (§§ ^7, 58) takes only the 

oases where a shepherd feeds his flock ofl’ a 
field of com, and Ex 22* deals with a field or 
vineyard, we may be sure that Hammurabi’s Code 
would have been interpreted by the judges as 
applying to vineyards as well, if they came in 
(question.* 

* The vine was rare, if not quite unknown, in Babylonia. 
EXTRA VOL. —39 


8. In Exodus the transition to damage by fire 
is natural. In Babylonia, damage by careless 
management of water was more characteristic. 
It might have come next, only the order of ideas 
led to its being put first, as § 56. Here the differ- 
ences of legislation are quite such as any legislator 
might introduce if he were using a foreign code 
as a source. The votary was forbidden to open a 
wine-shop (§ 110). At first sight there is nothing 
at all like this in the Hebrew legislation. But 
Lv 21® forbids the daughter of a priest to commit 
folly in Israel, on pain of being burnt. Josephus 
understands that to mean *open a wine •shop.’ 
The penalty is the same in both codes. It may 
well have been that one law was adapted from the 
other. So while a hostage for debt was freed after 
six years’ service in Israel, but after only three in 
Babylonia, it has to be excused on the ground that 
such had already served a double term (Dt 15’*). 
The custom was clearly to release at the end of 
three years — a custom w*hich seemed hard to the 
recently settled Israelite ; and so concession was 
made to his prejudices, fixing it at six years 
instead. Thus we may account for the absence of 
other humane laws in Hebrew codes. They were 
too advanced to adopt, unmodified. The fact, 
then, that more of the Babylonian Code does not 
find parallels in the Hebrew, even when its regula- 
tions would be quite acceptable, may be due to 
the fact that custom had already aefopted them. 
Law is needed, not to enact custom, but to 
modify it. It may legalize it, but usually seeks 
either to unify varieties or to sanction growing 
changes, and so to decide between competing 
views of right, gammurabi saw no cause to pro- 
mulgate any law about murder ; the Hebrew c^es 
leave some other things unsettled. Some of these 
may have been settled by Hammurabi or his fore 
runners, and already been In force in Canaan. In 
many other cases we may plausibly argue that the 
legislations show a common source, treated difler- 
ently in adoption. 

9. The absence of law courts, the persistent 
blood-r. venge, — though subjected to a series of 
regulations, — the severer treatment of some 
offences, the milder treatment of othere, are held 
to be strong proofs of a more primitive state of 
civilization in Israel. The differences from the 
Code of gammurabi are therefore important to 
notice. The treatment of theft is less severe in 
Hebrew than in Babylonian law, except perhaps 
in the case of the nocturnal burglar (§ 21 ; Ex 2^^). 
The severer penalty against a son who struck 
his father (§ 195 ; Ex 21’*), which Hebrew law also 
enacted for cursing parents (Ex 21’^ etc.), the 
treatment of the reMlious son (Dt 21’*"®’), are 
traces of a more primitive state. The rights of 
the firstborn, so mork^ in Hebrew, sho'w no trace 
in the Code. They were earlier in Babylonia. 
The Code was much more favourable to widows 
than early Israelite custom ; but the later law (in 
Israel) is more considerate. In Babylonia daughters 
had rights of inheritance, which appear only late 
in Israel. The position of the slave is quite dis- 
tinct. The laws as to hired animals show no re- 
semblance. The penalty for allowing a vicious ox 
to gore a man was death in the Hebrew Code, but 
a fine in Babylonia (§§ 251, 252 ; Ex 21®*'-). 

10. Of course, whole groups of laws in the Code 
concern matters which were purely Bal^lonian. 
The position of the feudal tenants, levy-masters, 
etc., and the regulations relating to shipping, 
caravans, the laws for the builders, doctors, sur- 
geons, branders, artisans, etc., cannot be expected 
to reappear even in a copied legislation. 

The names of the articles in use are often alike 
in Hebrew and Babylonian, but the technical 
terms differ. This would be very important, 
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showing an independent ^owth of similar institu- 
tions, but for one consideration. There is no 
ground to suppose that on eitlier side tlie terms 
compared were the only terms in use. Thus, while 
the Babylonian verb ‘ to marry * is ohAzity and the 
Hebrew lakahy the Assyrian is UkA. “ The Hebrew 
‘to betroth,’ has a parallel in Babylonian 
ert^, ‘ bridegroom.* The itinerant trader, Samallii, 
was explain^ by ia ndi nmiak &a ahniy ‘he who 
carries the bag {Msu) of weiglits*; compare the 
Hebrew kts and 'dbdnlm. In the directions as to 
the inquiry into the conduct of the alleged idola- 
ters (Dt 13^* and 17*) the same verb is used, kAriy as 
in the Code, for establishing an accusation, uktin ; 
the kussu daianuti of § 5 is the kisse dtn of Pr 20^ ; 
the phrase ‘to cause the finger to be pointed at’ 
as a technical term for ‘slander’ is paralleled b^'^ 
Is 58® ‘the putting forth of the finger.’ The list 
of Holistic parallels could, doubtless, be much ex- 
tended. There was, however, no reason why a 
Hebrew legislator, even if a copy of the Code lay 
before him in cuneiform, should transliterate its 
words. He might equally well translate them 
into his own language. 

11. Of much more importance, as a proof of 
dependence, w^ould be the presentation of the order 
of ideas, especially where this is not due merely 
to their logical sequence. Of such a transfer ()^f 
arrangement we can hardly expect to find much 
trace. Whatever trace can be found is therefore 
all the more significant. A comparison of the 
order of the Book of the Covenant (vol. iiL p. 67) 
shows as much difference as likeness in the order. 
Yet who can say that the present order does not 
exhibit rearrangement ana interpolation? For 
example, in ii. (/.c. p. 67**), why are § 7 and § 9 
separated by § 8 ? 

12. Some things are very suggestive of a de- 

liberate change. The Code has a slanderer thrown 
down before the judge and branded. In Dt 25-’ we 
get directions for scourging. The judge shall cause 
him to lie down and be beaten before his face. 
The ‘ certain number ’ of stripes in Israel avos not 
to exceed forty; ordered sixty for 

some cases. \Ve are told that scourging “was a 
late introduction into Israel. This may be true of 
the bastinado, bat there seems no reason to regard 
scourging as a late form of punishment. It is 
curious that Dt 25“, which may be a parallel to 
§§ 202-^5, should come so close to the mention of 
scourging in Dt 25^®, separated from it by clauses 
which seem to have no possible connexion with 
either. If v.^^ followed v.* in the source, that 
would seem to have been a distinct reminiscence 
of §§ 202-205. Authorities differ as to the sense of 
litUy usually ‘strength’; some take it to mean 
‘ he^,’ but the genitalia may be meant : compare 
littHtUy ‘progeny.* 

(a) A case that must have occurred to the 
mind of both lawgivers, though not perhaps very 
practical, was what should be done if a man had 
intercourse with mother and daughter, or a woman 
with father and son. The case where the daughter 
was his own child, or the son her own son, was 
especially bad. Now Hammurabi takes one case 
in § 157, and enacts that, if a man has intercourse 
with his own mother, both shall be burned. He 
does not touch the case of a woman and her 
mother with the same man. In Lv 20^* that is 
taken as the test case, and both are to be burned. 
The Mosaic Law does not touch If ammurabi’s ease. 
It may well be that the actual text of the Code 
was known to the later legislator ; and either to 
show the farther application of the same principle, 
or because the former case was now so well known 
as to need no further legislation, he takes the new 
example. One can hardly suppose that in one 
society the one crime was known and the other 


unknown, while the reverse held in the othe 
society. In both Codes the penalty for this son 
of thing was burning. That is awarded only once 
again in eitlier Code, and there also for what 
may well be the same crime in both, described in 
difierent terms. Of course we may refer both 
back to a common Semitic primitive law ; but a 
younger lawgiver would naturally prefer to select 
a different example if he could. Taken in this 
way, we can arrange a very remarkable parallel, 
due to Muller — 

Hammurabi. Leviticus 20. 

Man with daughter-in- Man with daughter-in- 

law (§ 155). law (v.i®). 

Man with fatlier’s wife Man with father’s wife 

(§ 158). (v.»). 

Man and son with one Mother and daughter 

woman (§ 157). with one man (v.“). 

(6) Again, we may note that (§ ^^0) 

ordains that if a man caused the death of a 
regnant woman by his blows, then not he, but 
is daughter, should be put to deatii. Now this 
is retaliation pure and simple, and can only be 
meant as a limit to which the compensation might 
be pushed by a revengeful father. The accused 
mignt have no daughter at all; he might have 
several. The old discussions as to the relative 
value to the accused and accuser of the damage 
indicted by exact retaliation must come up. Now 
Ex 21®® solves this question by the phrase ‘soul 
for soul.’ That may be the result of reflexion on 
this very crude lavr. It is a convenient phrase for 
laying down, that as a woman’s life was worth less 
than that of a man, the compensation exacted 
must not exceed the damage done. 

(c) Further, when we read in Lv 24®® that there 
shall be one law for ‘ foreigner and native ’ set at 
the end of a passage which otherwise literally 
repeats §§ 196-201, where careful distinction of 
rank is made in awarding penalties, one may 
well be tempted to suspect a reminiscence. That 
difl'erences of treatment should be expressly ex- 
cluded, surely points to knowledge that they existed 
somewhere. \Vhere else was this than in the 
Code? The common Semitic source hardly had 
these gradations. That cattle ore included in Lv 
2418. 81 may be due to a desire to get together all 
that fell under the same rule. 

13. It is not a little instructive to notice that the 
Code of Hammurabi shows marked similarities to 
other ancient codes. Professor Muller has worked 
out a number of striking parallels with the Homan 
XII Tables. Professor Cohn compared the Laws 
of the West Goths. Incidental comparisons with 
th^ Laws of Manu are noted by Mr. Cook. The 
Code receives illustration from a variety of other 
sources in the books named above for the biblio- 
graphy. Whether a knowledge of this Code can 
really have spread to Home and India, depends 
upon the results of much farther research than 
has yet been made. 

ii. as to the character op the con- 

nexion. — Opinions are divided as to the reality of 
the connexion between the Code of Hammurabi and 
Mosaic legislation. The wsitive view has been 
well stated thus: ‘The Babylonian and Mosaic 
Codes are conceived in the same literary form ; 
they contain a considerable number of practically 
identical laws; they present not a few cases of 
actual verbal agreement, and both are designed 
for the regulation of a civilized community. The 
parallels are too close to be explained upon a some- 
what vague theory of common tradition. ... It 
has been shown that, in Palestine, Isr^l learned 
and appropriated the ancient Babylonmn myths. 
Why should they not learn Babylonian law as 
well ? . . . The foundation of the Babyloriian law 
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was the Code of &nd thus the enact- 

ments of the old Babylonian kine, formulated 
about B.c. 2250, passed more than a thousand years 
later into the Book of the Covenant, and so 
became the heritage of Israel and the world’ 
(Professor C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University 
Circfular, June 1903). 

Mr. Cook minimizes the extent to which Pales- 
tine was permeated by the other elements of Baby- 
lonian culture. The discovery of cuneiform tablets 
at Taanach by Professor Selim may now be added 
to the evidence of the Tel el - Amarna letters. 
Documentary evidence may any day be found of 
the existence in Palestine of all sorts of Baby- 
lonian literature. That will not of itself prove 
that the Hebrew legislators read the Code in cunei- 
form. What is needed is proof from the Hebrew 
monuments of such similarities as can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the Code as we now 
know it. There is small likelihood of such a proof 
being found. For no one can suppose that any one 
of the documents into 'which the Hebrev/ law is 
resolved on critical grounds was put forward at any 
period as a complete code. W'e nave fragments of 
several codes at different dates, but not one that 
can really be trusted for a comparison. Such 
fragments as are left are very valuable as showing 
what was at one time considered to be law in 
Israel, but after the composition they have under- 
gone it is impossible to say whether they really 
are ancient or not. The words ‘primitive* and 
‘ancient’ are not synonymous in the history of 
law. Nor is it quite clear that ‘ savage ’ penalties 
are always more primitive. The Hebrew law 
treats uniilial conduct more severely than 
niurabi doc?s. This is not a proof of age, nor of 
primitive ideas, for the normal Arabs show little 
trace of jiarental authority. The intrusion of 
priestly power into the law courts, while definitely 
dated as late, is a recrudescence under changed 
conditions of a state of things from which Hammu- 
rabi shows an emancipation nearly complete. If 
an^^ signs of a Babylonian influence can be made 
out anywhere now, tlie presumption is that it was 
once enormously powerful. For the whole history 
of Israel ajqMiars to consist in reformation, a 
readjusting of old material in faith and practice 
to new conditions. The old Babylonian stuff 
must have taken a most powerful root to survive 
at all. Professor D. H. Muller has done great 
service in pointing out the significance of any 
traces of similarity of order which can be found. 
Professor Kohler in.sists on the presence or absence 
of the theocratic idea as a test of primitive stages. 
The Indian law is purely theocratic, making no 
di still (‘tion between right and morality. The 
Israelite laws vary ; some are theocratic, and the 
prohibitive commands ancient in type. Hammu- 
rabi’s Code is very modern, almost purely legal. 
This nuts it on a level with the Gortyn Laws and 
the XII Tables, while it is even more advanced 
than they are. In Israel the religious idea received 
its highest development in pre-Christian times, 
and that dominated law, morals, and history 
alike. In Babylonia law reached its highest 
development, and largely in independence of re- 
ligion. The common life was Semitic, the like- 
nesses are due to racial affinity. The social order 
was vridely ditlerent. There can be no question 
of actual arrowing, at any rate until post-exilic 
times. 

This view leaves out of consideration the evident 
fact that the Code of l^ommurabi does not reflect 
the result of any continuous evolution of law in 
a homogeneous and progressive people, but an 
adaptation of widely distinct systems. An aristo- 
cracy which clung to primitive ideas, presumably 
t recent infusion of a ^der Semitic race, amalga- 


mated with a long settled, even if mixed and 
already partly Semitic, people. Some of its laws 
may be a recrudescence of primitive views already 
long modified among the Babylonians. The ad- 
vent of the First Dynasty of Babylon had a close 

S arallel in the settlement of Israel in Palestine. 

lay not the settled population there have been 
in much the same stage of civilization as the 
native Babylonians, with local variations? May 
not the more primitive stamp of the Israelite laws 
as we have them be due to the greater predomi- 
nance of the newcomers? Then the common 
features would be of two separate origins: one, 
the civilization that had once been common to 
Babylonia and Palestine, juristical!}^ the more 
advanced ; the other, a system common to the 
two Semitic peoples, who in Babylonia conquered 
the land, founded the First Dynasty, formed the 
new aristocracy, or in Palestine conquered the 
land and are knovm to us as Israel. This would 
furnish the politically dominant, characteristically 
Semitic, primitive ^i^tures. Which of the two 
systems should impose itself on the other, depended 
in either land on ^e relative power of the invaders 
and the invaded. This would be largely condi- 
tioned by the suitability of the competing races to 
the conditions of the country. In Babylonia the 
larger settled population, the necessary conditions 
of life, made the invaders rather become absorbed 
in the people they politically ruled. In Palestine 
the conditions worked in the opposite direction. 
Whether by greater preponderance of numbers, or 
less modifying power in their new environment, 
the invaders to a greater extent imposed them- 
selves on the previous inhabitants. W e need not 
speak of borrowing as an act on the part of the 
Israelite legislators. What they preserved of 
existing law “was already centuries before influ- 
enced bv Babylonia. Wliat they imposed as their 
national contribution was common property with 
the legislators who imposed part of it on Baby- 
lonian law. That these did not make Babylonian 
law as primitive as the Book of the Covenant, was 
due to their more complete absorption by the 
settled civilization. Hammurabi’s Code crystal- 
lized the law at a later stage of the process than 
did the Book of the Covenant. The process was 
more rapid there. Hence also the greater stability 
of his work. It lasted practically unchanged some 
fifteen hundred years. The subsequent develop- 
ments in Israel show perpetual progress. The 
progress was on totally different lines, till Israel 
came once more in contact with Babylonian cul- 
ture. Then it had made contributions of its own, 
some of which it modified, some it emphasized as 
a result of the contrast. 

We may say that the Israelite legislation shows 
strong traces of Babylonian influence, and yet not 
destroy the independence of its origin. We cannot 
suppose that the author of any code set to work 
to draw up a comprehensive scheme of law. Each 
built upon the already prevailing custom. His 
attention would be directed chiefly to what was 
not matter of uniform treatment. The most 
characteristically Babylonian things in the current 
custom of the day in Israel may be just those 
wdiich are not legislated for. The new le^slation 
did not require to touch what was so firmly estab- 
lished. Other things of Babylonian origin may 
have been abrogated by the new la^vs — it would 
not be necessary to say what they had been, but 
merely by stating the new law to say they should 
be no longer. That any Israelite code shows 
marked differences from^ the Code of Hammurabi 
is enough to show an independent origin. The 
absence of ai^ difference would show complete 
dependence. The coexisting likenesses and dif- 
ferences argue for an independent recension of 
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ancient custom deeply influenced by Babylonian 
law. The actual Code of Hammurabi is a witness I 
to what that influence might accom^ish. It j 
cannot be held to be a creative source, ^^he Code 
may only be itself a proof of the same influences. 
These may be called Semitic in preference to 
Babylonian. But that vieAv calls for ovenvhelm- 
ing proof that there was any source of civiliza- 
tion powerful enough to have this influence on 
both Israel and Babylonia. The presumption that 
Babylonia had a prominent influence on I'alestine 
long before Israelite codes were drawn up, is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

RELIGION OP ISRAEL.*— The 

origin of the religion of Israel is treated in 
greater or less detail by all the four sources — 
or, more correctly, strata of sources — of which the 
present Pentateuch is made up: the Jahwistic 
stratum (which originated between 900 and 700 
B.C.), the Elohistic (between 750 and 650), the 
Deuteronomistic (650-550), and the Priestly (550- 
400). Their respective statements exhibit numer- 
ous diflerences, and even discrepancies. But on 
one point they are in absolute agreement : namely, 
that the founding of the religion of Israel was the 
work of Moses, of the tribe of Levi ; that it took 
place in connexion with the leading of the people 
out of Egypt ; and that it consisted pre-eminently 
in the proclamation of Jahweh as the national 
God of Israel. The stren^h and the uniformity 
of this tradition leave no doubt of its coiTectness, 
however much the details of the process may be 
the proper subject of criticism. 

We are thus entitled to commence the history of 
the religion of Israel with Moses. It is another 
question whether we can also attain to any cer- 
tainty regarding the religion of Israel, or, per- 
haps more correctly, of the Israelitish tribes in 
pre-Mosaic times. This question could at once be 
answered in the affirmative, if it were possible to 
regard the whole contents of the Book of Genesis 
as history in the strict sense of the term. Accord- 
ing to this account, the self-revelation of the one 
true God began at the very outset, i.e. with the 
first human being created, and was then repro- 
duced from generation to generation — always, 
indeed, only through the instrumentality of the 
firstborn of each family ■— until, finally, in the 
families of the three patriarchs proper, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, it developed into a religion 
which is hardly distin^ished in any way from 
the future religion of the nation of Israel as this 
is ]»resented to us in the earlier traditions. Abel 
and Cain already bring offerings to Jahweh — the 
one, of the firstlings of the flock and of their fat ; 
the other, of the fruits of the field (Gn 4’*®-). Noah 
sacrifices to Jahweh upon an altar humt-oflerings 
of all clean beasts and all clean birds (8“”). In 
like manner we hear not infrequently of the patri- 
archs building altars and ottering sacrifices, as 
well as of their calling upon Jahw^, especially at 
those spots where He had appeared to them, or 
which were hallowed by previous ap])earances of 
God (12^ 13'® 22^ 26'-® 35^). Further, the erection of 
monumental stones or pillars {mazzWMy 28'®®^- 33-® 
[where for mizheah ‘altar* we should certainly 
read ma^ebah ‘ pillar *] 36'^- *®) conesponds to a 
custom which was practised even by Moses (Ex 
24^), and came only at the end of the pre-exilic 
period to be prohibited as heathenish. When, 
ftgain, Rebekah goes to consult Jahweh, and 
actually obtains an oracle from Him (Gn 25*“*)» 
Ibis manifestly implies not only the existence of a 
sanctuary of Jahweh, but al^ the presence of 
priests or other mediums of the oracle. In short, 
the cult of Jahweh as practised by the people of 
* See * TftUe of Contents' at end of article, p. 732 ff. 


Israel after their conquest of Canaan is presented 
to us as simply the continuation of the worship al- 
ready rendered by the patriarchs to the same God, 
and, indeed, almost in every instance at the same 
sanctuaries. Israel, in other words, simply entered 
by the conquest of the land into the heritage ol 
which th^ had been assured long ago by the pro- 
mises of tlahweh to the patriarchs, and, above all, 
by the solemnly ratifiea ‘ covenant * of God with 
Abraham (Gn 15). 

It must be confessed, however, that a proper 
critical examination of the religious history of 
Israel has shown incontrovertibly that the aoove 
view of the primeval and the patriarchal religion 
became possible only by carrying back unreservedly 
to the centuries prior to Moses, up to the very 
commencement or all, the conceptions and the 
conditions of the Jahweh religion as these present 
themselves somewhere about the 9th cent. B.C. 
The picture thus drawn of the early history is 
therefore an extremely valuable authority for the 
period from which it emanates ; but for the pre- 
Mosaic period we can make use of it only with 
the utmost caution and with strict observance of 
complicated critical principles. We then discover 
that in various traditions found in Genesis as well 
as in those of many other books of the Bible a 
recollection has been preserved of the pre-Mosaic 
religious stage of Israel. It is true that this 
recollection is not infrequently so faint and so 
unintelligible to the narrators themselves that 
they take no offence at it, nay, believe it to be in 
perfect accord with the religion of Jahweh. In 
such instances the correct interpretation of the 
tradition may be confirmed or even discovered in 
two ways: (1) from other traces of the same tra- 
dition m the OT, even outside Genesis ; (2) from 
the analogies found in other, especially Semitic, 
religions,* which will be found not infrequently to 
supply a surprising amount of information about 
ritual customs which are strange, and which were 
no longer understood by Israel itself. There is a 
repetition here of a phenomenon w'hose occurrence 
may be noted almost all over the world : namely, 
the* tendency of religious usages to maintain them- 
selves with the greatest tenacity even after they 
have come, in consequence of altered religious 
conceptions, to lose all reiil meaning. Their 
retention is generally justified by giving tliem 
some new interpretation which renders them 
tolerable to the new religion (so, for instance, 
with circumcision in Israel), or they may continue 
to be practised sim2)ly through force of habit, 
without any attem])t at explanation at all. The 
latter principle may be found to hold good, for 
instance, of all or at least the majority of mourn- 
ing usages. In all probability, the whole of these 
had their root in religious motives; but that this 
was understood we cannot assume except in those 
instances in which they were expressly prohibited 
by the Jahweh religion. For the most part they 
represent simply petrified custom, whose original 
meaning it is often very ditticult to determine. At 
all events, the symbolical interpretations (for in- 
stance, that of the rending of the garments as an 
expression of utter indifference to one’s outward 
appearance, or even as a symbol of the rending of 
the heart with grief), which we meet with fre- 

* On the subject of Semitic religion we possess such extremdy 
valunble contributions as J. Wellhausen’s ResU aroMschen 
HeidenUim* (Rerlin, 1887 ; 2nd ed. 1897), and W. Robertson 
Smith’s Ltictures on the Religion of the (London, 1889 ; 

2nd ed. 1894 ; Qerm. tr. by R. Stiibe, Freibunr L B. 1899). 

; Much valuable material is contained alM in B. Stade’s Gewh. 
dee Volkes lerael^ Berlin, 1887 (Buch 7 : * Israels Olaube und 
Sitte in vorprophetischer Zeit*), Bd. L p. 858 ft. Of. also Oh. 
IMeiienbring, ’La religion primitive des H5breux* {Rev. de 
VH iet. desReligionM, 1889, pp. 171-^); and O. G. Montefiore, 
Leduree on the Origin and Growth of Religion as iUtutraUd b$ 
the Rfligton of the ancient Hebrewe^ London, 1892. 
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quently even in Christian exegesis and tlieology, 
are foredoomed to rejection. 

L Tbagks of a pre-Mosaic Religion of 
Israel. 

Before we attempt now to collect the possible 
trac'.e8 of a pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly; (1) that in almost every instance we 
have nere to deal with hypotheses and not with 
facts, so that our task will be in reality to deter- 
mine the greater or smaller degree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis ; (*2) that everything 
which survived in Israel merely as a custom that 
was not understood^ may claim an interest from 
the point of view of Archseology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly speaking, none 
so far as the Religion and Theology of the Rude are 
concerned. It appears to us that the effect is simply 
to lead one astray as t-o the correct understanding 
of the religion of Israel, when certain recent | 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Israel with full consciousness of their original 
signification, and, when introduced into the franie- 
w'ork of the Jahweh religion, so continued tiown 
to the latest times. The truth is that anything 
which was recognized by the Jahweh religion as 
of heathen origin, and whose meaning >vas under- 
stood by it, was declared unclean and accordingly 
prohibited absolutely, as, for instance, necromanc 3 \ 
Any one who notwithstanding addicted himself to 
such practices, set himself deliberately^ in oppo- 
sition to the requirements of his religion. The 
fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to s^dle the religion of Israel with 
these derelictions than we have to hold Christianity 
responsible for all the heathen superstition which 
still continues to prevail even in Christian nations. 

L Conception of tbe Deity, j&TC’.— The most 
important question 'which has to be dealt with by 
any one who undertakes to give an account of a 
particular stage of reli^on is that relating to the 
nature of the god or gods recognized, 

1. Amongst the low^est forms of religious venera- 
tion, the more recent authorities on Comparative 
Religion reckon not only the common Fetishism 
(which elevates an arbitrarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and again, it may be, deposes it), 
but also the so-called Totemism.* The following 
may suffice by way of definition of this widely 
diffused phenomenon. In the vocabulary of modern 
Comparative Religion the term totem f stands for 
some natural object — ^generally an animal — with 
which a tribe considers itself to have blood re- 
lationship, and which accordingly in the person of 
all its representatives is treated by the tribe with 
the utmost consideration and indulgence, or may 
actually receive Divine worship. Such Totemism 
may be recomized most frequently in the name 
by which the particular tribe is designated, 
although it may happen, indeed, that names long 
in existence come only subsequently to have a 
totemistic sense attache to them. 

* Oat of the oopiooi literature on this question the followini; 
may be noted as of importance for our present purpose : W. 
Robertson Smith, * Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament’ in Journal qf Philology, 
ix. (1880), of. the same writer’s Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia e (1003), p. 217 ff.); J. O. Franr, Totemism, Edinburgh, 
1887 ; JosL Japobs, ‘ Are there Totem-olans in the Old Testa- 
ment?* in Arehaeol. Review, iii. (1889) 8, p. 145ff. ; F. V. 
Zapletal, Der Totemismus %md die Religion Israels, Freiburg 
i. B. 1901 [denies any existence of Totemism in Israel] ; S. A. 
Oook, ‘Israd and Totemism’ in JQR, xiv. No. 56 ; L. Germain 
lAvy, *Du tot^misme chez les H5breux’ in REJ xliv. (1902), 
No. 89, p. 18 ff. [likewise with wholly negative results]. 

tThis term, borrowed from the Olihway Indians of N. 
America and brought into vogue especially by Lubbock, denotes 
originally the family or tribe itself. 


In seorchmg for mdications that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, we must leave out of considera- 
tion one practice, namely the worship of Jahweh 
in the form of a molten bull, as practised in the 
Northern kingdom from the time of Jeroboam i. 
onwards (1 K 12*^). It is probable that, in this, 
Jeroboam simply revived a form of the Jahweh 
cult that had oeen long familiar; but it was 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to do with Totemism. The molten bull is nothing 
but a symbol of the strength and creative power 
of Jahweh, who in the earnest times— as far back 
as we can trace the matter — was never thought of 
as appearing on earth except in human form. 

On the other hand, among the names of Israel- 
itish tribes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that Totemism once pre- 
vailed : for instance SIMEON ShMGn), ^this 
name, like the Arabic simu, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and hyaena; Leah, this =‘ wild cow*; 

and Levi, if this is really a gentilic name from 
Leah; and, finally, RACHEL {=rdhcl, ‘ewe’). 
With reference to the two female names in this 
list, it is true also that it must first be proved 
that wives in the patriarchal narratives olwaj^s 
stand for certain weaker tribes wliich became 
amalgamated with other stronger ones into a 
single whole. It is clear that here w’e have many 
difficulties in the way, and at most we win speak 
only of the jiossibility that Totemism once pre- 
vailed in particular tribes. Nor are we carried 
much further by another argument, to which it 
has been sought to attach the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called ‘ food taboos,* by 
w'hich the flesh of certain animals is to be scrupu- 
I lously avoided as unclean. It sounds very plaus- 
I ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meanmg that 
I each tribe regarded it as strictly forbidden to kill 
and eat the totem animal wuth which it believed 
itself to have blood affinity. When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, and when these 
finally combined to form one nation, the totems of 
all the ditl'erent clans would be recognized by the 
w’hole body, and the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion would sanction and retain 
, this practice, only altering the motive for it. At 
I the totemistic stage these animals were forbidden 
I because they were holg ; the Jahweh religion, on 
I the other hand, declared them, as relics of a 
foreign cultus, unclean, Noiv, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certainly the long list of 
unclean animals enumerated in Lv 11^^* and Dt 
14»ff- cannot possibly be all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. On the contrary, it is 
quite clear in these passages that the prohibition 
of certain animals which were expressly regarded 
as unclean was afterwards extended to the whole 
class w^hich exhibited the same characteristics. 
Thus originated that of food taboos in virtue 
of which uncleanness attached to all four-footed 
animals wdiich do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-animals 
w'hich have not fins and scales, as well as to all 
four-legged wunged creatures. It is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementaiy schematizing by re- 
ligious motives, as if, for instimee, all creatures to 
which any imperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All that it is correct to hold is that in very 
ancient times the eating oi particular animals was 
disallowed on religious grounds. But it is quite 
another question whether these grounds were con- 
nected with Totemism. It is quite po^ible that 
wdien such customs arose the determming factors 
were w holly different forms of superstition, suck 
in particular as some form of beliei in demons (see 
below). In this w^ay the impulse would be given 
less by religious veneration than by simple fear. 
Upon the wliole we must conclude once more that. 
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while it is certainly possible that Totemisni once 
prevailed in Israel, its prevalence cannot be proved ; 
and, above all, we must hold that the religion of 
Israel as it presents itself in the OT has not re- 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of things. 

2. It is different with another of the preliminary 
steps towards real religion whicli is still more 
widely illustrated aniuiigst primitive peoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure foim this is the 
belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. From the nature of the case, 
however, it is not always i>ossible here to draw 
the lines sharply. Even those who have been 
long dead may appear to their surviving relatives 
in bodily form in dreams. Hence the animistic 
belief produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers in the neighbour- 
liood, or may temporarily leave the place of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaic times Shi' 61; see below). (Jn the 
otlier hand, the appearances that present them- 
selves in dreams are not confined to actual rela- 
tives ; hence Animism readily includes^ all the 
members of the tribe, or creates a still wider 
realm. But it is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spirits of the dead 
is thought of as ill-disposed, and even harmful, 
so that the sur\dvors’ interest is to keep them at 
as far a distance as possible, and to omit nothing 
that will conduce to the satisfying of their legiti- 
mate wishes, which have resi»ect, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the corpse. 

It is evident that Animism of this kind cannot, 
strictly speaking, yet be called religion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it 
wants the element of veneratio7i of powers regarded 
as superhuman. This comes to associate itself 
with Animism only when tlie latter concentrates 
its interest especially u]x>n tlie spirits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
when, in short, it becomes Ancestor Worship.* 

With reference to the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel, the question is generally raised in the form 
whether in tlie later religion traces are de- 
monstrable of a former Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. At present it is the fashion to jiro- 
nounce unhesitotingly in favour of the presence 
of both these elements. But in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism once prevailed, the alleged 
indications of Ancestor Worship are all exjiosed to 
more or less serious objections. 

As might have been ex]iected, the traces of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with cer- 
tain mourning customs, Not that all mourning 
customs can be explained, as has been attem]>ted, 
from one and the same point of view ; on the 
contrary, they clearly belong to different grades of 
religious thought, and some of them have hitherto 
defied all efibrts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most simply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a variety of bodily 

* Of the very extensive literature on Animism and Ancestor 
Worship (in addition to the works of Slade and W. R. Smith 
cited in note on p. 612*>), the following may be noted : F. Schwally, 

Das L^ten na^ dem Tode naeh den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel u. des Judenthums, Giessen, 1802; J. Frey, Tod, Seelen- 
tflaube und Seelenkult im aXten Israsl, Leipzig, 1808 [denies 
spirit-worship, and explains mourning customs as due to fear 
of death or of its author] ; K. Griineisen, Der Ahnenkultus und 
die Urreligion Israels, Halle, 1800 [finds indubitable traces 
of Animism in the OT, but none that are positively convincing 
of Ancestor Worship ; explains (with Fraser) mourning customs 
in great measure as averruncoAio ; cf. also the instructive 
review of Griineiien’s book hy Wellhausen in the Deutsche 
Lderaturzeitung, 1000, No. 20]; J. 0. Mattbes, ‘Rouw en 
doodenvereering In Israel’ in Tfieol. Tijdschr. 1000, pp. 1)7 ff., 
193 fl. [especially directed against Frey’s (see above) rejection of 
Ancestor Worship], also ‘De doodenvereerinff bij Israel,’ ib. 
1901, p. S20ff. [a^&iBt Griineisen]. 


alterations {e.g. the cropping or shaving of the 
head and beard, the wounding of the body by 
bloody incisions, etc., the covering of the face, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to render 
oneself unrecognizable by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to escape its malign intlueiice. Also the 
rending of the garments, like the going barefoot 
and other partial uiicoveriiigs of the person, is in 
ail probability simply a relic of an entire laying 
aside of one’s clothes ; only that absolute naKed- 
ness already in very early times assumed the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
originally a coarse cloth thrown around the loins. 
Such a comj)letc alteration of the outward appear- 
ance seemed best fitted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the survivors. 
But the same jiurpose was already served by going 
about in a til thy condition, by neglecting all atten- 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on the other hand, by sitting on the 
ground, in dust and ashes if possible — in tlie place, 
in short, where one does not usually sit, and hence 
is not likely to be looked for. 

Part of these mourning practices were retained 
without scruple even within the pale of the Jah- 
weh religion — a proof that their original intention 
was no longer understood. Others, like the 
cutting of a bald ^])ot on the head, the disfiguring 
of the beard, and tiie wounding of the person, 
were strictly forbidden by the later legislation 
(Lv 19-** 21'*). The circumsttance that the Jahweh 
religion regarded all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu lO^"*), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explained by the consciousne.ss that 
at least part of the mourning^ and burial customs 
had their root in another religion. At the same 
time, however, it is noteworthy that the Law itself 
still retains a manifest trace of animistic beliefs 
when it enacts (Nu 19^“’) that any open vessel with- 
out a cover fastened with a string is defiled by the 
proximity of a dead bodj\ Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
it was sought to prevent the sjnrit of the dead from 
taking up its quarters in the house — the practice, 
namely, before or at the moment of a death, of 
carefully closing all open vessels that happened to 
be in the neighbourhood. 

Tlie question whether Animism underwent in 
pre-Mosaic Israel, as in some other instances, the 
further development into Ancestor Worship, can- 
not be decided by such pereinptoi’y declarations as 
that Animism, in virtue of an inward necessity and 
hence fdwugs, is coupled with Ancestor Worsliij). 
Not theories but only facts must decide here ; 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to invariable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in the case of all jicoples, Lcen from 
Animism to Ancestor Worship, and from the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism. 
Let us proceed now to examine the facts which 
liave been held to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites. 

Here, again, the principal r61e is played bj 
niourning customs. Almost eveiything in this 
department is held to have the intention of de- 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deified 
ancestor. So, for instance, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
what was once the servile gai*b, and every other 
act by which expression is given to a humiliation 
of the jierson ; and, finally, even the wounding of 
oneself by bodily incisions as a rite of dedication 
to the spirit' of the dead. But these explanations 

* According: to Biichler (art. * Das Entblossen der Schiilter und 
des Armes ols Zeichen der Trauer * in ZATW, 1001, p. 81 ff.), by 
the practice in question the mourner submits hiuiself to the 
dead, and declares himself his subject, by showing himself pre* 
pared to perform the hardest tusks on his behalf. The forced 
character of this explanation strikes one at onoe. 
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of the mourning customs appear to us fai* less 
natural than the above propos^ to trace them back 
to an efibrt to render oneself unrecognizable by the 
spirit. 

A stronger ar^ment would be found in the 
custom of fuvertu repasts, if it were really beyond 
doubt that we have to do here with a sacriticial 
meal in lionour of the dead. But the few passages 
to which appeal is made in this connexion prove 
no such thing. That * mourning bread ’ (Hos 9^) is 
unclean is suflBciently explained by the circum- 
stauce that it is eaten by one who is defiled by a 
dead body. This is all that appears to be sjioken 
of in Dt 26^^ and not the use of bread for a sacri- 
ficial oiiering to the dead. The latter might. 
Indeed, seem to be alluded to in tlie addition * nor 
have I given tliereof for the dead.’ But a funeral 
repast may very readily bear a different sense from 
one in honour of a now deified ancestor. It may be 
an expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship in worship that 
subsisted when he was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres- 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appears to 
us to be the other explanation, according to which 
the sj.ecial object is to provide the sj»irit of the 
dead with what it requires during its journey to 
the realm of death. The same purjiose (and not 
that of a sacrificial gift proper) might be served 
also bv tile placing of fo«jd on or in the grave, if 
it is til is and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt 26^**. In the case 
of Jer 10’, again, it is only by perfectly arbitrary 
alteration of the text that the passage can be 
converted into a testimony to sacriticial meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the projihet really 
says is that, after the coming of the Divine 
juclgmeiit, no one will seek to force men to take 
food to strengthen themselves, or to drink of the 
* cup of consolation,’ and thus bring the mourning 
fast to an eiul. As we see from 2 S 3“ 12'’, it was 
the custom to employ pressure of this kind ; but 
in this hole matter we have nothing to do with 
Ancestor Worship, especially as there is no ques- 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passages any more than 
in 1 S3D«or2S D-’. 

A further evidence that Ancestor Worship once 
prevailed in Israel has been discovered in the great 
importance attached to the mention of tombs. 
This, we are told, is explicable only on the ground 
that these graves -were places of worsliip. Now 
it is a fact that the patriarchs’ place of burial in 
a cave at Hebron is repeatedly mentioned. Abra- 
ham purchased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
Hittites (Gn 23^®*) ; and he himself (25®) as well as 
Isaac (35®®) and Jacob (cf. 49-^*, according to wdiich 
it was the resting-idace also of Bebekah and Leah, 
and dO'®*’) were buried there. But all these pas- 
sages (as well as in all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in Dt 10®) belong to the 
so-called Priests’ Code, w hich cannot surely be sup- 
posed in mentioning them to have had any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, but only to have intended 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Egypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the Jahwistic narrative, 
also, Jacob desires to be buried with his fathers 
(47®“ ) ; but here it is not Rebron but Goren-ha’atad, 
on the east side of Jordan (50'®®^*), that is the burial- 
place. Besides, among the earlier sources £ 
mentions the tomb of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse 
(35®), and J or E that of Rachel (35'®*’-) and of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses (Nu ^). But there is 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
a place of worship. For to attempt to discover 
such an allusion in the ma^zeb&h set up on Rachel’s 
tomb (Gn 85®®) is to forget the fact that Ancestor 


Worship was paid only to male ancestors, rarely, if 
ever, to the mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice of An- 
cestor Worship at the tomb of the nurse of Ke- 
bekah. The object of the 7naz^bah on Rachel’s 
grave must accordingly have been originally some- 
thing other than to mark it as a place of w orship. 

Finally, on the theory w’e are discussing, it must 
strike us as very surprisinjj that of all the sons of 
Jacob who, as ancestors of the various tribes, had 
the strongest claim to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose place of burial is mentioned (Jos 24®® ; 
cf. also Gn 50-*, Ex 13'® [all E]). Now w’e do not 
mean to suggest any doubt that the tomb of Joseph 
at Shechem, that of Joshua at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24®®), and no less those of Gideon (Jg 8®®), 
Jephthah (12^), Samson (16®'), and the so-called 
‘ minor judges’ (lO®* ® 12'®* '®*'®), may have had the 
reputation of * heroes’ graves,* although we hear 
nothing of any cult being practised at them. But, 
even if Hero Worship could be proved, this w ould 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor Worship. 
Even 1 S 20®®, wdiere the practice of an (? annual) 
family sacrifice is presupposed, does not justify the 
conclusion that it was offered to ancestors. 

Of all the arguments in favour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
is that based upon the injunction of the so-called 
levirate marriage (Dt 25®^*). The original aim of 
this practice is held to have been to proAdde the 
childless deceased with a successor and thus with 
a cult, since tlie want of the latter was counted a 
seiious misfortune. The custom in question is 
already presui>posed in Gn 38®®^*, where indeed it 
appears as unconditionally binding, whereas in Dt 
25''^* it has more the cliaracter of a simply moral 
obligation on the part of the surviving brother. But, 
even if levirate marriage had actually a connexion 
w*ith Ancestor Worship, the Deuteronomist is cer- 
tainly unconscious of this, and hence there is also 
little probability in the supposition that Lv 18'® 
20-', in proliibiting marriage with a brother’s wife, 
meant to raise a protest against Ancestor Worship. 

A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship has 
been supposed to lie in 2 S 18'®. This, how^ever, is 
a mistake. For the meaning of the words there 
is not * I have no son to invoke my name wdth 
veneration in the cult of the dead,’ but simply ‘ I 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,’ as 
would be the case if there were any one w'ho w^as 
called * So and So, the son of Absalom.’ In default 
of a son, the ma^efmh must keep his name from 
being forgotten. Hence we are unable in this 
instance to discover the slightest trace of Ancestor 
W^orsliip. 

From 1 S 28'*, again, wiiere the spirit of Samuel 
called up by the witch is called an i.e. a 

superhuman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the category of ^ilohtm or benS ^^ohini ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a w orship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole discussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever prevailed in the pre- 
Mosaic period — and it is psychological^ quite 
conceivable that respect for the dead bodies and 
the tombs of parents inspired at least tendencies 
to a kind of Ancestor Worship, — no consciousness 
of this survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, as w’as remarked before, has at best an 
interest from the point of view of Archoeology but 
not of Biblical Theology. 

3. Real w*orship, however, was rendered by 
Israel in the pre - Mosaic period to the many 
numina {*eli7n [sing, "el, ‘ deity,’ * god *]), which were 
believed to be the inhabitants and possessors of 
certain places, and w^hich w^ere venerated as such. 
These make their appearance most frequently in 
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connexion with trees, stones, and spring, which 
thereby assume a sacred character. Whether there 
ever was a time when a local numen of this kind 
(answering to the drtfadSf oreads^ hyadfi of the 
Greeks) was believed to he connected with every 
tree, is a question that cannot be decided.* We 
should probably, however, find a trace of numina 
loci in every instance where, in spite of wliat was 
for Jahwism a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the nuvicK with Jahweli, the 
original sacredness of the particular tree, etc., 
has survived. This comes out most distinctly in 
Gn 28“®^* (E, except where Jacob sets up 

the stone, by which he had lain and had a remark- 
able dream, as a ma^ebdh and anoints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this mcizzebdh a beth-'el or * god’s house.’ 
As a matter of fact, after his return and the 
erection of an altar, he calls the place 
‘ God of Bethel * (35’ [also E]). It is plain that the 
anointing with oil (28^®) was intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity in the sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed ma^ebdh of Bethel. A similar instance 
of Jahwism superseding an ancient viewqioint 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mosaic 
period, is present perhaps also in Jos 24^ (£), 
where the setting up of the sacred s>tone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according to Gn 12®, the sacred 
tree was in existence as early as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as ‘ the soothsayer’s (Moreh) 
terebinth’; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a spot where the nunven connected with the 
tree ^ve oracles through a priest or prophet. 
But the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion with the tree, to which circumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as ‘tere- 
binth of the ma^emh * [read in Jg 9® mazzehdh for 
mn^zdb’l is due. Pre-Jahwistic in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-circle near the Jordan at 
Jericho, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
{hng-Gilqdl, ‘ the [stonej] circle ’) derives its name. 
According to Jos 4*"® and v.^* these stones, twelve 
in number after tne number of tha tribes, were 
set up by Joshua at Gilgal in memory of the 
miraculous passage through the dry bed of the 
Jordan; according tov.® (J), on the other hand, 
they were erected in the midst of the river itself. 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the originally heathen character of this stone- 
circle a stamp that would be unobjectionable to 
Jahwism. — An ancient sanctuary is, doubtless, to 
be discovered also in ‘ the serpent’s stone ’ {^eben 
haz-zdheleth) beside ‘ the fuller’s spring ’ (En-rogU) 
to the south of Jerusalem, for in 1 K 1® it serves as 
a place of sacrifice. — Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these played their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil. The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628**) contained meteoric 
stones, rests upon pure conjecture. On the em- 
ployment of in tne cult of Jahweh, see 

below, p. 620. 

Amongst sacred trees we have already made men- 
tion of * the soothsayer’s terebinth ’ at Shechem, 
which is in all probability identical with the tere- 
binth under which, according to Gn 35^ (E), Jacob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with ‘the 
augurs’ or prognosticators’ {MtOncmm) terebinth’ 
of Jg 9*’. To the same category belongs the ‘ tere- 
binth of Mamre ’ at Hebron, which is constantly 
brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 13“ 

* That this was the case with 'iliih and ‘ terebinth/ 

might be certainly Msnmed if these Hebrew names were really 
connected with ‘deity,* and did not rather mean ‘the 
9tronii tree.’ 


14“ 18\ The circumstance that in all these path 
sages we find the plural, ‘ terebinths of Mamre,’ is 
due to a correction made in dogmatic interests, 
namely, to get rid of the single sacred tree : this 
is clear from 18* as well as from the LXX, which 
has uniformly the singular). We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beersheba 
(Gn 21®*); ‘the oak of weeping’ (hillon-Bdchuth) 
named after Deborah at Bethel (35®) ; the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Ramah and 
Bethel (Jg 4®) ; the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
which the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(6^^) ; the pomegranate (1 S 14*), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibeah (22®), under which Saul 
executed judgment ; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1 Ch 10“ ‘ terebinth ’] at Jabesh, l^neath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre- 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
numina, were already sacred to the Canaanites, 
and which for the same reason were so regarded 
by the Israelites as well, only tliat the process early 
l>egan of bringing them into relation to the patri- 
archs, and thus to the cult of Jahweh, thereby 
removing all ground of ofi'ence connected with 
them. Nearly all of them now make their appear- 
ance as hallowed by the building of altars to 
JahAveh and by His worsliip in proximity to them. 
It is Quite true that in the Miefs of the people 
the old conception of a sj>ecial ’c/ of the particular 
tree may have maintained itself tenaciously, even 
if without a clear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period. — Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles {^dshcrim), which till towards the end of 
the pre-exilic period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of Jahweh, we shall have to speak Inter on (see 

p. 620). 

Finally, in regard to sacred springs, we must 
fii*st of all infer from the analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times tlie most im- 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a local mimen. Express testimony to 
the sacredness of particular springs — wlietlier on 
their own account or owing to a sanctuary erecteil 
near them — is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances. Thus, according to Gn 14’, l^ade^li 
{i.e, ‘ sanctuary ’) in the desert was known also as 
'En-mishpdt, ‘spring of judgment.’ This name 
might indeed have been lajstowed ujion it in 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at lyadesh during the wilderness wanderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the ]>resen(‘e of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the sacred sijring. In 
Gn 16“ the (assuredly long established) sacredness 
of the spring Lahm-roi in the desert is traced 
back to an appearance of Jahweh to Hagar ; and 
in that of the spring at Beersheba to a com- 
pact by oath between Abraham and Abimelech. 
Adonijah, according to 1 K 1®, holds a sacrificial 
meal at ‘the serpent’s stone’ (see above) beside 
‘ the fuller’s spring’ (the modem Job’s Well) ; and 
v.*® tells how Solomon w'as anointed king at (lihon 
(the modem Virgin’s Spring). The latter circum- 
stance would be inexplicable unless a high degree 
of sanctity attached to Gihon. 

The above described preliminary step towards 
a religion, which consisted in the belief in numerous 
*Uim, and probably also in the presenting of offer- 
ings to them, has been designated Polyciemonism, 
as distinguished from Polytheism. No exception 
need be taken to the name, provided it be under- 
stood that in this instance ‘demon’ stands for a 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
for an evil spirit. 

4. It is another question when we ask whether 
traces are to be discovered in Israel of a once 
prevailing Polytheism alongside of the traces of 
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Polydemonism. This question is genendly answered 
in the negative the adherents of the Ancestor 
Worship hypothesis. They tell us that Jahwism, 
with its toleration of the worship of one God 
only, had the effect of suddenly interrupting the 
natural transition from the Ancestor Worslnp of 
the family to Hero Worship as the cult of the pro> 
genitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the cult of tribal heroes exalted to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely local numina. Others, 
however, discover traces of actual gods, and thus 
of a once prevailing Polytheism in Israel.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirely 
out of a(^count the numerous attempts to trace all 
the ^scripture characters in primeval and patri- 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority of them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isaac and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval Mriod, at least the wives ami the 
sons of Lamecm [Gn 4'“^*], as well as Samson in 
the ])eriod of the Judges) as de potentiated forms 
of what once were gods. We fail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
fancies. As little can we consent to regard the 
use of the plural form 'Mlohtm for *God’ as a 
relic of former Polytheism ; it is much more likely 
that it is a so-called pluralis majestatis. At the 
very most it might l>e asked whether, perhaps, in 
certain tribal and personal names we have not a 
shortened form of originally theophorous names. 
Thus it has been proposed to find in Gad (Gn 30^', 
Is erJ*) a god of Fortune, and in Asher (Gn 3U’*) 
the male counterpart to the goddess Asherah. 
Hut, even siipjjosing that Gad were shortened for 
Obed Gad, ‘worshipper of Gad,’ or some similar 
form, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung from a 
concubine of Jacob) would prove nothing as to a 
siKicilically Israelitish god of Fortune. Moreover, 
if such an idea had been conveyed by the name, it 
is hardly like^ that it would have been borne by 
a prophet of tiahweh living in the time of Davi’d 
(1 S 22® et al,). And as to Aslur tliere is no trace 
elsewhere of a god of this name, Avliile the explana- 
tion of the name as ‘the liaj^py one’ is i>erfectlv 
satisfactory. On the other haiicl, 'AnCifh in Jg 3^^ 
5® should decidedly be regarded os ablireviated 
from 'Obed' Anath, ‘worshipper of (the Caiiaanite 
goddess) 'Aiiath.’ But no one can prove that 
Sliamgar the son of 'Anath is rightly sixjken of in 
the redactory gloss of Jg 3®^ as an Israelite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from 5®, where, 
according to Moore { Journal of American Oriental 
Society, XIX. ii. p. 159 f.), he is meant to he taken 
as the father of Sisera. In the opinion of tlie 
present w^riter, no weight at all can be attached to 
the somewhat numerous names from the periotls 
of the Judges and the monarchy, compounded 
with Ba'al, ‘lord,’ or ‘king.* For in the 

most of these it is simjdy Jahweh Himself that is 
meant by Baal or Mctcih. So it is, for instance, 
with Jeruhha'al {i.e. ‘he who contends for Ba al,’ 
notwithstanding the opimsite interpretation of 
the name in Jg G**-*) ; ^Eshba'al, ‘ man of Baal,’ 
the son of Saul (1 Ch 8®* 9®”) ; McrilKial, ‘man of 
Baal,’ the son of Jonathan (8®* 9*®) ; Beeliadd, 
‘Biial knoweth,’ the sun of David (14’). The pre- 
servation of the original form of the last three 
names onlj^ in Chronicles, -bdal having its place 
taken in Samuel by -hosheth, ‘ shame ’ (2 S 2®* ct 
al., 4^ ct al.i except that 2S 5^® substitutes 
*Eliada', fl^\ knoweth,’ for Bc'eliad(£), proves 
simply the eagerness of later generations to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the hated name of Ba'al, as 
is already enjoined in Hos 2^®. But, granting that 
in certain names from that period it is actually 

* Of. the thorough discussion of all the controverted ques- 
tions dealt with in what follows, in Baethiren's Beitrage zur 
ternit. ReliiiiotmjeachiofUs (Berlin, 1888), p. 181 ff. 


the heathen Ba'al or Melekh that is meant, this 
would he simply an evidence of Israelitish idolatry 
due to foreign influences. That Israel had at all 
times tendencies to such idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed ; but this cannot, of cour.««e, be 
counted amongst the relics of a once prevalent 
litraelitish Polytheism. 

Further, if it should be objected that tlio OT 
tradition itself quite unambiguously attrihutes 
to the people in primitive times the worship of 
heathen gods, we reply that this is so, hut that 
the passages in question are much in need of closer 
examination. Gn 31®®*’- drops out of considera- 
tion. If Rachel stole the god (in v.®^*- called 
t^Qphim) of her father Laluiii, this would at the 
most be an indication that the Teraphim cult was 
introduced from the Arama3an sphere, for Laban 
is regarded by tlie narrator as an Aram wan. We 
shall see afterwards, however, that upon Hebrew 
soil the Teraphiui cannot have had the significance 
of a foreign god. — On the other hand, in Jos 24-* 
(E) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
{i.e. before the time of Abraham) as well as in 
Egypt (v.^*) served ‘other gods.’ That does not 
mean that from the first they had their own 
specifically Israelitish gods, but that they aban- 
doned themselves to the w'orship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned. 
In this matter the narrator simply follows the 
theory to which even David gives drastic expres- 
sion (1 S 26*®) Avhen he speaks of expulsion from 
Jahweh’s own land as amounting to a compulsion 
to serve foreign gods. — But Am 5®® cannot, in 
view of the whole context, be understood as allud- 
ing to idolatry on the part of Israel during the 
period of the wilderness wanderings, but only as 
containing a threat of something to come. In 
Ezk 20’*-“* Israel. is charged with having defiled 
itself with the idols of Egypt, and with refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thus 
we have here again to do with foreign gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheism. 

Finally, the possibility might remain that in 
certain beings of ‘demon ’ order, occasionally men- 
tioned, a reminiscence has survived of actual gods 
that were once worshipiied. In favour of tliis view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistic 
religions, in which the gods of past heathen times 
are not straightway declared to be mere figments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the beliefs of the 
people) are degraded to ‘ demons ’ or spook forms. 
Thus lived on the once mighty gods of Greece 
among the early Christians ; and so did the Arab 
tribal gods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the ancient (rerman gods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matter of fact, we find 
in some late passages of Scripture what may be 
pronounced certain, or at least veiy probable, ex- 
amples of this depotentiating of former popular 
gods : e.g. Dt 32*S where they are spoken of as 
.jtedim, ‘ demons,’ to which at one time sacrifices 
ivere oll'ered (cf. also Ps 106®’, ivhere the once 
existing practice of ottering children is thought of 
as having these ‘ demons^ for its object) ; 2 Ch 
IP®, where by the term [si'irim, ‘goats’ or 

‘goatlike forms’), the Chronicler evidently under- 
stands, above all, the heatlien popular gods, for 
wlioiii Jeroboam I. is said to have appointed 
priests. But in all these instances ive have to do 
expressly with idolatrous worship of foreign gods, 
and not with relics of an Israelitish Pol^heism. 
And w hen in Lv 17’ it is forbidden to otter the 
usual sacrifices any more to the what 

comes here once more to the front is the belief in 
local numina, field spirits, with which there was 
an unwillingness, in spite of the uncontested 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh cult, to break com- 
pletely, seeing that these bein^ could so readily 
injure man. But these held spirits are not, properly 
speaking, ‘gods’ any more than the spiiits that 
make their abode in sacred trees and stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the sd'irtm are nothing more than 
‘demon’ forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 
classic mythology. In Is 13*^ they perform their 
dances in the destroyed palaces of Babylon, in 34*^* 
they hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 
Edom. 

Like the s&'irim, Lilith {i.e. ‘the nightly one’), 
who, according to Is 34^-*, dwells in the ruined 
l)alaces of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
category of monstrosities to which the popular 
belief gave birth. The same is the case with the 
Aiaiccm of I’r 30^®, the mention of whose two 
daughters is sutticient to show that it is not the 
common leech that is meant, but that the name, 
like the Arabic 'Aliik or *Aulak, stands for a blood- 
sucking ‘demon.’ In another connexion we shall 
come upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ‘demons.’* *Azdzel, again, to whom 
on the Great Da^* of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of the people w’as sent forth (Lv 
108 . io. 2 iff.j^ is eWdently an unclean ‘demon’ who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this figure can be regarded as 
a survival from the pre-Mosaic belief in * demons,* 
and was not rather first borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Exile. — Of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be- 
cause these, although certainly a product of noii- 
Israclite soil, attained to something of an inde- 
pendent significance in Jahwism. The Satan, on 
the contrary, vie>ved as an individual, is not met 
w ith till the post-exilic period. 

ii. Forms of Worship, and other Bites 
AND Usages. — The essential character of every 
ancient religion reveals itself pre-eminentlj’ in the 
worship it otters to the Deity. That such worship 
formed an element also in the pre-Mosaic stage of 
the religion of Israel is to be assumed, and various 
traces of it survived for long even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These are recognizable by their great 
resemblance to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the heathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourning customs, the original mean- 
ing, it is true, is often ditticult to recognize, or the 
features of the custom have been so toned down 
or completely transformed as to make identification 
impossible. 

1. By far the most important ritual transaction 
in the primitive stage of religion is sacrifice. To 
the later Israelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost exclusively from the point of vie>v of a gift, 
and, above all, as an ottering of food to the Deity ; 
even fat and blood are expressly named in Ezk 
44'^*“ as food of Jahweh. It cannot be doubted 
that this aspect of the matter -was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaic period, and that 
offerings of fruit in particular w’ere presented to 
the local numina, by being deposited within the 
sacred precincts (as was done afterwards with the 
shewbread), or being thrown into the sacred w^ells. 

* Cf. E. Ferritre, PcLganiame des Hibretix jusqu’ d la cajttiviU 
de BahyUme, Paris, 1884 ; C. H. Toy, ‘ Evil Spirits in the Bible * 
in JBL ix. pt. i. p. 17 ff. ; J. van der Veen, ‘Daemonologie van 
het Judaisme* in Tkeol, Studien, 1890, p. 301 ff. There is the 
closest connexion between the belief in ‘demons* (as also, in- 
deed, the worship of local numina) and t^e great majority of 
the manifold forms of magic and soothsaying. Much of the 
latter may have been first taken over by Israel on Ganaanite 
soil, but not a little must have belonged to the pre-Mosaic stage. 
Cf. on this point the classical artide of W. B. Smith, * On the 
Forms of Divination and Ma^ enumerated in Deut. xviii. 10 f.’ 
in Journal of Philology, xiii. p. 278 ff., and xiv. p. 113 ff. ; also 
T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonolo^ among the 
Hebrews and their Neighbours, etc., London, 1898 (also as Dis- 
sertation, Leipsig, 1001). 


Also the ordinary burnt-offering, wdiich was all 
assigned to the Deity (hence called also kdlU, 
‘ whole-olleriug ’), can scarcely be regarded other- 
wise than as an offering of food, %,e, as a gift. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to ex^ain 
all sacrificial rites from this point of view. The 
extraordinary importance which is uianifestlj at- 
tributed to the blood of the sacrificial victim 
carries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the sacramejital communion established be- 
tw'een the god and his Avorshippers through their 
common eating of the [eo ipso sacred) body of the 
sacrificial victim. And, since from the earliest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-eminently the 
seat of the life, the sacramental communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most primitive stage 
b}' drinking the sacrificial blood, the same blood as 
Avas assigned in some Avay (it might be by smearing 
the image or the altar, or by pouring out the 
blood A\ithin tlie .sacred precincts) to the Deity. A 
clear trace of this notion — althougli in a form that 
has been very much toned down — has survived in 
Ex 24®“*. AVhen Ave read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar Avith one portion of the blood and the 
people Avitli the other, and thus sealing the cove- 
nant between JaliAveh and the people, the main 
feature of the rite is the coniiiioii share in the 
blood Avhich establishes a communion, and Avhich 
is hence called by Moses ‘ the blood of the cove- 
nant.’ 

It could not have been long till the advance 
of culture gave rise to repugnance to the drink- 
ing of blood. Hence arose naturally a partition 
of the sacred food ; the portion of the Deity being 
the blood along Avith tne fat (the latter in all 
probability on account of the facility with Avhich 
it could be made over to the Deitj" by letting it go 
up in smoke), the portion of tlie Avor.sl uppers being 
the flesh. The saerameutal commuiiit)ii, however, 
finds expression in late as Avell as in early times in 
the consumption of the sacrificial meal at a sacred 
8ix)t, in eating and drinking ‘before Jahweh’ (in 
early times, no doubt, in tlie actual ]>resence of the 
linage). That the flesh even in these so-called 
meal-offerings liore a sacred character, is evident 
from the circuni.'stance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body Avas sought to be 
avoided by fasting previous to the sacrificial meal. 
The record of this undoubtedly very ancient prac- 
tice has come down to us only in connexion w ith 
AA’ar (Jg 2U^, 1 S 7®) and mourning (1 S 3D®, 2 S 
3®® [the case is ditterent in 12^“J). The strict com- 
mand to avoid the use of blood for food, Avhich 
Avas afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that could not be ottered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not simply to the fact that the 
blood Avas reserved for the lieity, but also to the 
fear of absorbing a second soul along Aiith the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot he determined whether, in addition to 
what Avere afterwards the usual victims, other 
animals Avere useil for sacrifice by the tribes of 
Israel in pre-Mosaic times. On the other hand, it 
may be asserted Avith confidence that in special 
cases human sacrifice Avas practised in order to 
propitiate the Deity or gain His favour.* This 
IS Avitnessed to by the persistency with Avhich, 
doAvn to the 7th cent. B.C., the sacrifice of the first- 
born is regarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against thifl 
notion in Gn 22 (E). The teaching of the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jahweh is satisfied Avith 
the disposition w^hioh is prepared to offer to Him 
one’s dearest, and that He has appointed the sub- 
stitutionary offering of an animal in place of the 

* Cf. on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. Kamp- 
hausen, Dcut VerhaUniss dee Mensohenopfers tur israelit. lie- 
ligion, Bonn, 1896. 
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actual sacrifice of a child. Nevertheless, Ahaz 
(2 K 16*, very probablv during the straits to which 
he was reduced by tue attack of the allied Ara- 
nueans and Ephraimites) and Manasseh (21^) both 
caused a son to pass through the fire ; and in Mic 6^** 
tile question is evidently submitted to very serious 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn 
is not to be offered as the surest exjiiation of guilt. 

From passages like Dt 12*^ 2 K 17^^ 23^®, Ezk 
16®** 20®^ 23®’* (on Jer 19® see below) it would 
appear as if these bumt-off'erings of human victims 
were presented not to J ah well, but to Melekh 
(LXX Moloch), i.e. ‘ king [of heaven] ’ as a heathen 
god. Apart, however, from Gn 22, this is expressly 
opposed by Jg 11®®** **, according to which Jepnthah, 
in terms of his vow, sacrificed his daughter to 
Jahirrh. In 2 K 3-’ we read of how Mesha, king 
of ^loab, offered his firstborn, naturally to Che- 
mosli, the god of the land ; but the now mutilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was firmly convinced of the efficacy of such an 
offering, and would no doubt have expected that 
a similar sacrifice to Jahweh on Israel it i'^h soil 
would be equally efficacious. Jer 7®^ 19*'' [delete in 
the latter the gloss ‘as burnt-offerings to Baal,’ 
wliich is wanting in the LXX] 32“ plainlv show 
that the sacrifice of children was popular^v sup- 
posed to be well-pleasing to Jahweh. And even 
Ezekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of cultus in pre-exilic tinie'i, appear as simple 
idolatry, reckons the sacrifice of all the firstborn 
among the statutes ‘that were not good’ (2U“**), 
which Jahweh Himself gave to the people as a 
punishment for their backsliding. This strange 
as.x.ertion is in all probability to lie understood as 
I meaniim that the command to offer the lirstliiigs 
of cattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacrifice was well-pleasing to God. 

If human sacrifices were, in the nature of things, 
burnt-offerings or whole-offerings, thus constitut- 
ing pre-eminently valuable (lifta, yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same connexion. And, 
seeing that in the case of the ottering of children 
the blood in question was closeljy’ related to that of 
the offerer, this species of s.acrilice also must un- 
questionably l»e regarded from the j»oint of view 
of the establishing of a sacramental communion 
between the offerer and the Deity. 

A somewhat different character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-Mosaic, namelj" the ratifying of a cove- 
nant by cutting one or more animals in pieces, so 
that tiie contracting parties might pass between 
the pieces laid opi)osite one another; and the 
^erem or ban. 

In Gn 15®* ( J), in the case of the ‘ covenant ’ of 

Jahweh w'ith Abraham, the first named of these 
rites is enjoined and performed by God alone ; but 
here we have to do not ivitli a covenant in the 
ordinary human sense, but wdth a religious ‘ hUrith* 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de- 
mand, and promise. God accommodates Himself 
here to human custom by passing between the 
pieces of the dismembered animal, just as in Jer 
34'®** the contracting parties pass between the 
parts of the calf cut in tw'ain. The whole trans- 
action in so far resembles a sacrificial one, as the 
kinds of animals enumerated in Gn 15®, as well as 
the calf of Jer 34'®, all belong to the class usually 
emploved for sacrifice ; nor is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in some way 
utilized as sacrificial blood. The kernel of the 
lite is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in ease or a breach of the obligation under- 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to in 1 S 11’ (as 

* F. SohwaUy {SemU. KriegaalUrtiimer^ Heft 1, * Der heilige 
Kil^ Im alien Israel,* Leipzig, 1901, p. 64) well describes the 


well as in the incident of Jg 19®, which must be 
interpreted in the same way), only that the curse 
invoked must have originally concerned not the 
cattle, but the person of the man who was false to 
his obligation. 

The ban (Hcb. D*3n) * was, without doubt, origin- 
ally a war custom, and consists in the devoting t 
(even before the actual battle, Nu 21®, Jos 6'’, 1 S 
15®*) of the enemy and all their belongings to 
destruction— in Israel, in the post-Mosaic period, 
naturally in honour of Jah\veh as the God of war. 
Schwally rightly denies that the herein has the 
charficter of an offering or present. To ‘ban’ 
means to give over to destruction ; the religious 
element is found in the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the victory, and this renunciation 
is an expression of gratitude for the fact that the 
war -God has delivered the enemy, wdio is His 
enemy also, and all his substance into the hands 
of the conqueror. The earliest practice appears 
to have required the massacre of everything living, 
whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy- 
ing in some other way of houses and property ; cf. 
Jos 6‘^^* (after the capture of Jericho) 8®^* ®® 10®®, 
1 S 15®* (where the sparing of the best of the 
cattle for a future offering, and the failure to put 
to death the Anialekite king Agag, are held up by 
Samuel as a transgression on the part of Saul) 2*21® 
(although in this instance the expression Mrem is 
not employed) ; so in Mic 4'® in an eschatological 
prophecy the ‘ devoting ’ of all the substance of 
the peoples that besiege Jerusalem is announced. 
The original rigour of the herein appears in a 
somewhat milder form in Dt 2®^** 3**, Jos 8®*®’ 
11'**, where human beings, indeed, are all to be put 
to death, but the cattle and other possessions of 
the enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israelites. 
According to Dt 20'®* the ban is to be enforced 
with unsparing severity in the case of Canaanite 
cities, whereas, according to v.'®*, in far distant 
non-Canaanite cities only the males are to be 
slaughtered ; the women and children, the cattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 
This rule is followed in the case of the Midianites, 
according to Nu 31’*, but Moses afterwards (v.'’**) 
demands the slaughter also of all the female 
prisoners excei)t those that were still virgins. 
A further mitigation of the practice is found, 
finally, in the possibility of making some of the 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary ; cf. J os 9®® and 
the Nethinim or ‘given ones’ amongst the per- 
sonnel of the post-exilic temple. 

The herem, as a solemn devoting to destruction, 
miglit, however, include in its scope even Israel- 
ites, and not only individuals but communities. 
Thus Dt 13'®* requires the putting to death of all 
the inhabitants of any Israelitish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of all their property 
as ‘ a whole-ottering to Jahweh.’ t According to 
Jg 20^ all the members of the tribe of Benjamin 
were slaughtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Gil)eah ; according to 21'®®* the 
ban was executed on all the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead with the exception of 4U0 virgins who were 

action of Saul in 1 S 11? as a ‘Scbwur- offer Bundesritiis’ ; the 
dismembered bodies have in all the instances above 6itcd tiie 
sigiiitlcance of an * Eidopfer,’ to which numerous analojiries are 
found in other religions as well. 

* Cf. Sch^-ally, l.c. p. 29 ff. 

t In Jer 123 the expression ‘ dedicate (lit. hallow) them foi 
the of slaughter’ answers exactly to the elsewhere em- 
ployed* ban.' 

1 In view of what bas been said above, this cannot be tak en 
to mean that the destruction in const*quence of the h^rem 
actually represents a hole- or burnt-offering, but that it hae 
this force comparatively, being as well-pleasing as a burnt- 
offering. Schwally ver>- appropriately refers to the statement 
of Mesha on the Moabite Stone, 1. Ilf.: * and I slew all the 
people of the city, a pleasing spectacle for Chemoeh and foi 
Moab.’ In the same way is explained why the touching €0 
the ‘devoted’ thing roused the anger of the Deity (Joe 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any- 
thing of what had been * devoted ’ came himself 
under the ban, because he had broken the * taboo ’ 
caused by the hinm^ is shown by the case of Achan 
(Jos The ‘holy indignation of Jahweh,’ 

which bums at first against the wliole people 
(v.iaff.)^ is appeased only when Achan is stoned to 
death (v.“). Nor is it easy to understand 1 S 14" 
except to mean that the curse resting upon 
Jonathan (cf. v.^), in which he had involved him- 
self by disregard of Saul’s prohibition, as of a kind 
of Mreniy was removed by drawing lots for and 
putting to death a substitute. In 2 S 21^* Israel 
IS delivered from the consequences of the curse of 
the Gibconites by the giving up and putting to 
death of seven members of the family of Saul, 
'whose action was responsible for the curse. 

A unique character belongs to the case supposed 
in Lv 27^**^*, that an Israelite might ‘ devote ’ any 
possession of his, including human beings (slaves 
or captives taken in "W’ar?) and cattle. Every- 
thing so ‘ devoted * is most holy to Jahweh : if 
human beings, they must be put to death. 

The circumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-offerings of wine, is 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Israel had become used to 
vine-culture in Canaan. On the other hand, the 
libations of water mentioned as prayer-offerings 
before battle (1 S 7®, cf. also 2 S 23"***) are in all 
probability a survival from a time when water (in 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary occasions such as war (see belo'w) 
led to a revival of the primitive ritual practice. 

Regarding the usual sacrificial transaction ive 
have mfoniiation in the very word for altar, namely 
mizhmh, i.c. ‘place of slaughter.’ This sho'W’s 
that the victims, as is presupposed also in Gn 22®, 
were slain upon the altar its^i. The horns of the 
altar, which afterwards played a role in connexion 
with the application of the blood (Lv 4^ tt aL) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1 K 
1301. should in all probability be traced back 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the mtar. This custom can 
be proved also in the case of heathen cults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jahwism. Apart 
from other considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance that in the earliest 
times altars were composed either of large fiat 
stones (Jg 6®® 13^®, 1 S 6^^ i 4 » 8 ir.j qj. Qf piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ex 20^*- )• The introduction of 
artificial horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of different materials. The ex- 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion with the worship of .lahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, in any case, have been introduced 
only at a later period. The circumstance that the 
number of horns required by the Priests’ Code 
(Ex 27®, cf. Ezk 43'®- ®®), which no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
comer of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2.^ The essentials of a place of worship in the 
earliest times probably always included a masfzebdh 
(n^y?) and a sacred tree, or, in default of the latter, 
a sacred tree-stump or pole. It is true that Ex 23®^ 
34^ * and Dt 7® 12® convey the impression that in 
Israel the ma^hah was first introduced in imita- 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship; but such a 
notion is contradicted by the prevailing belief (see 
above, p. 616*) that the ma^ehdh was the abode 
of the numen loci. This belief had its origin as 
far b^k as the period of Polydemonism, and 
Jahwism retained it to this extent, that even in 
this religion the ma^bdh was viewed as the 
symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahweh. It 


is thus all the more readily comprehensible that 
down even to the late monarchical period no 
offence was taken at the maz?ebdh. In Gn 31"* 
the ma?zebdh serves as a witness of the agreement 
between Jacob and Laban. Moses himself erects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
niazzchCtli, ‘ according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel ’ (Ex 24^*). These stones cannot possibly 
have possessed for this narrator the same signih- 
c«ance as the sacred stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 28^^'*. The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomon’s temple (1 K 7"“*) should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of mnzzT'hah. According to 2 K 12^® [read, with 
the LXX, ‘ by the niazzebah ’ instead of ‘ by the 
altar*] a niazzebah stood in the forecourt of the 
temple ; in Hos 3^ the ma^zebidh is taken for 
granted as part of the materia sacra of the regular 
Avorship of Jahweh ; and in Is 19^® the mazzvhah 
spoken of is not an obelisk, but a stone 'udiich 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse- 
crated to the worship of Jahw’eh. We are told in 
2 K IS'* that the mazzehuth had already been 
destroyed by Rezekiah, but this should probably 
be set down "as an antedating of the cultus reform 
of Josiah (2 K 23*'*) ; for the first [unless Mic 5*- 
is as earl^’’ as the time of ManassehJ prohibition of 
the mazzehah appears in Deuteronomy (1()“; cf. 
also Jer 2-*^ [if tlie mockery of the prophet has for 
its objects 'dshcrim (see below) and ninzzrhCth^ 
and Lv 26*). As "with the w'orship on high places, 
the erecting of ^dshfrim and mazziboth by the 
kings prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomistic redactors of the Book of 
Kings (1 K 14®®, 2 K 17^®). 

Like the maz^ebah^ the 'dshcrdh (■ti 5 ?i<, plur. 
i.c. the sacred tree-stump or pole, must 
also ^ reckoned among the survivals of the pre- 
Jahwistic cultus, although it likewise held its 
place for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
Jahweh (as in Jg 6®®®^* it .appears beside an altar of 
Baal). It is, without doubt, a substitute for tbe 
sacred tree (see al^ve), which was not available 
everywhere (especially, for instance, in the case 
of hastily erected altars in the desert). But, as 
the regular sanctuaries on the high places would 
always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 
there was less occasion for the mention of the 
'OsMrim [in 1 K 14®® and 2 K 17*® they are a super- 
fluity, due probably to the eagerness of the 
Deuteronomist to condemn alike the trees and 
the ^dshJerim\. That the ^dsherah said to have 
been cut down by Hezekiah (2 K 18®) and restored 
by Manasseh (21®) stood in the temple down to the 
time of Josiah, is shown by its removal and burn- 
ing in the !^idron Volley (2 K 23®). In like manner 
an ^dsherdh (according to 1 K 16®®, first set up 
Ahab) stood in Samaria (2 K 13® ; cf. also 1 K 
14*®, 2 K 17*®). The command to cut down (Ex 
34*®, Dt 7®) or to bum (Dt 12®) heathen 'dshertm 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are expressly for- 
bidden in Dt 16®* (cf. also Mic 5*® <*®>, where it is 
predicted that they are to be plucked up ; Jer 17®, 
Is 27®, and the late addition to Is 17®). With the 
exception perhaps of Mic 5*®, none of these pas- 
sages goes further back than the time of Josiah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinction between 
the ^dsherdh as the sacr^ pole, and the goddess 
Asherah, whose existence appears to be now placed 
beyond doubt bv the Tel el-Amama letters. Her 
worship (1 K 15^®, 2 K 2D 23^) wears the aspect of 
pure idolatry, and hence does not come under the 
category of the religion of Israel. 

The use of other figures besides tbe ma^bdh 
and the 'dsherdh to represent the nearness of the 
Deity cannot be proved, to say the least of it, for the 
pre- Mosaic peri^. In favour of such a view may 
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be urged the tenacity with wliich the Jahweh coitus 
clung for a very long period to the use of images 
of Jahweh ; and it is not impossible that in these 
the form of the 'eUm that were once worshipped 
had been handed down. On the other hand, the 
notion cannot be admitted that any but images of 
Jahweh were ever tolerated within the pale of the 
Jahweh worship. This must hold good also of 
the Tir&phim^ even if these were originally derived 
from the realm of heathendom ; and the whole 
question mu‘*t accordingly be left for dis(;ussion in 
connexion with the pre-Prophetic cultus of Israel. 

3. But, again, the worship of Jahweh retained 
a number of ritual practices which may be held 
witli all the more certainty to have been derived 
from the pre-Mosaic period, since they one and all 
have their analogues in the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This category includes walking barefoot 
in sacred places (Ex 3®, Jos 5“; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 2 S 15“, Is 20“^*, 
like other forms of uncovering, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religious ]ioint of 
view) ; washing the person and the aothes (Ex 19^® 
and often) before approaching the presence of the 
Deity (cf. the changing of the clothes, Gn 35®). 
When we find in the Priests’ Code constant in- 
junctions to wash the person and the clothes in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt the 
primary intention of these is that outward physical 
purity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward. But, all the same, there is here a relic of 
those conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of external cleansing, to escape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 
in Ex 28^ and Lv 6* dO) IG®* the priests are enjoined 
to wear their official garments only when they are 
conducting Divine service, the older passage," Ezk 
44*®, shows that there was a further intention in 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of 
the holy garments. The danger was rather that 
by touching these garments the people would be 
‘hallowed,’ t.e. become forfeit to the sanctuary, 
and thus require a ransom to be paid for them. 
Here, again, we make acquaintance with the primi- 
tive notion that all close contact with the Deity 
or with anything consecrated to Him was, if not 
fatal, at least dangerous. But amongst forms of 
close contact was included the act of looking upon ; 
hence the coverin" of the head in presence or the 
Deity, as is done by Moses in Ex 3® and Elijah in 
1 K 19“. The same hlea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in Gn 16*® 32-*'', Ex 19®^ 33-’®. 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but it may be regarded as certain that 
the idea is an inheritance from the xire-Jahwistic 
era. 

4. Oi priests in pre-Jahwistic times no recollec- 
tion has been i)reserved. In any case there was 
no need of their services for offering sacrifice, 
seeing that this office could be performed equally 
well, even in the worship of Jahweh, by any head 
of a household. The more menial services were 
dischar^d, as still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 24®), by the young men. On the other 
liand, designations like ‘ Oracle - terebinth ’ (see 
above, p, 616*) point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctuaries, just as Gn 25*® 
naively assumes the existence of a Jahweh-oracle 
in the time of Rebe^h. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combination with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worship) the inference has been drawn that at 
first only the family or the tribe was re^rded as 
the sacral body. Thus in Ex 21® the slave who 
does not wish to go free is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost ‘before God,* and thus incor- 
porated with the sacral body l>elonging to this 
€k)d. The Passover ceremony (see below) likewise 


assumes the family to be the sacral body. In 1 S 
20® we read of an annual offering by the family of 
David ; but this does not prevent David’s being at 
the same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 
ancient times this character belongs to aB eating 
of the flesh of an animal that was lawful for 
sacrifice) at the New Moon ; and there were many 
other occasions when the sacral fellowship could 
not possibly be^ confined to^ a family or even to a 
tribe. Thus in war, which from the ancient 
Semitic point of view always came under the 
category of religious transactions, it is evident 
that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fellow- 
ship, whose members collectively ‘ hallow the 
war,’ i.e. consecrate themselves for battle by abstin- 
ence from sexual intercourse (cf. 1 S 21®, where 
David pretends to be on military duty ; 2 S 11“), 
as well as by inaugural offerings (1 S 7® 13*®, where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahweh), 
lust as in Ex 19*® the people prepare themselves 
by continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 20®“’ 23**^*®, so strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain b^ily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were believed to involve danger 
from demons.* 

6. Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was a 
sacrificial cultus practised at fixed^ frequently re* 
eurring periods, cannot be determinea. An observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
although its sacred character is carried back in 
(in 2® (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable — and here again combined with 
the fear of demonic influences — is it that there 
should have been a celebration of the New Moon, 
seeing that there are the clearest traces of this (see 
below, p. 662‘) till far down in the monarchical 

eriod, without any recognizable connexion with 

ahwism. As to the later annual festivals, it is 
self-evident that those which depend upon agri- 
culture ami vine-growing cannot be taken into 
account for the nomad period of Israel’s history ; 
they are one and all of Canaanite origin. On tne 
other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assumes 
that the Passover festival (of course with its 
original signilicance, and quite independent of the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread) was already kept 
in pre-Mosaic times. When Moses and Aaron 
(Ex 5®) make the demand of Pharaoh, ‘Let us go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, to offer 
sacrifice "to Jahweh, our God,’ and repeat this 
demand before each plague (7*® 8* etc.), it is assumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long - established sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(8‘*®) assigns as motive for going outside the land 
of Egypt that they are accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices that are an abomination to the Egyptians, 
and in 10® he says expressly, ‘We have to keep 
the feast of Jaliweli.’ Again in 12®* (J) the direc- 
tion runs, ‘ Kill the Pas.sover.* Here, too, accord- 
ingly, it is assumed (as even in 12** [PJ ‘ It is a 
Passover for Jahweh ’) as something that has been 
long familiar, — in opposition to the directions of 
v.--^-, which make the ritual to have first taken its 

* Cf. the very instructive remarks of SchwaU3’ in the above- 
cited 'Der heilige Kriei^ im alten Israel,’ esp. p. 46 if., on the 
hallowing of war (Jos 35, Mic 3', Jer S'* et al.) also by anointing 
the shield (2 S 1-*) and consecrating the weapons (Jer 227), as 
well as by burnt-offerings which in the earliest times repre- 
sented also the most solemn form of guilt-offerii^ Q. S 7^ 13^ ^ 
At^in, the allowing of the hair to grow long (if Jg 5^ is to be 
rendered ‘ with long streaming locks,* etc. [see Moore, ad loc^, 
and if this implies a general warlike custom) marked the warrior 
as nSzir or ^consecrated.’ Sohwally appears to the present 
writer to go too far when (p. 74 fl.) he discovers the peril to the 
new^ married man in the circumstance that by taking part in 
war be was guilty of turning aside to another cnltus. The 
explanation rather commends itself that by such conduct he 
would expose himself to the curses of his wife, or that the con 
seoration of a new house appeared indiqitasalde lor the expul 
sion of hostile deinona. 
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rise npon the oceasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name pe^h (np§) from ttOsah ‘ to 
pass over.* This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing by the liouses 
of the Israelites when He smote the first l)orn of 
the Eprptians (so Ex 12-’^), cannot be reconciled 
with the circumstance that in the oldest usage of 
language pe^i appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal lamb or (Dt 16-) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (cf, the expressions ‘kill or bum or 
eat the Passover’). This fact shatters al^ the 
derivation of the name from pasnh, ‘ to limp ’ * 
(cf. the limping of the propliets of Baal around the 
altar, 1 K 18*^ and the limpin^—undoubtedly a 
custom derived from veiy early times— of the 
Mecca pilgrims around the sacred stone of the 
Ka’aba), although in itself it is favoured by the 
analogy of hagag^ prop. ‘ to dance or circle round,* 
then * to celebrate a festival.* Even if the attempt 
to fix the etymology of the word must be given 
up, there are still sufficient starting-points to 
enable us to get at the original character of the 
Passover, t 34^® shows that in the month 

Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the first male od'spring of 
sheep and cows, were offered. According to 5® 
these sacrifices are to be offered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pro- 
pitiatory -ofierings. But quite the same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo- 
logical motives maj[ have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Priests* Code have entirely mven 
up its sacrificial character.:^ The eating of the 
Paschal lamb (whether originally one of the first- 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
sacrificed as burnt- or whole-offerings, or no) is, 
beyond question, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the family as the sacral body ; for the flesh is 
holy, and none of it is to be left till the morning, 
while the blood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the doorposts to guard those within from pesti- 
lence. From the later point of view this part 
of the ritoial amounts to nothing more than a 
memorial of a former deliverance from a par- 
ticular danger. But originally, as is shown by 
numerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
protect house and herd from demonic influences, 
in particular from the plague or other diseases. 

The MazzCth festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Passover, might be brought into close 
connexion with the latter, only if, with Beer 
{Theol, Ltztg. 1901, col. 588), following Holzinger, 
we could see in the mazzOth simply a memorial of 
the nomad period, during which Israel in Bedawin 
fashion ate unleavened bread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gn 4^^), the mazzCth, on Beer’s 
theory, l^came ‘oread of affliction ’ (Dt 16®). The 
view that the represented the bread 

* Toy (* The Meaning of Pesach/in 1898, p. 178 ff.) thinks 

otherwise, holding that thepssaA was ori^ally a ritual dance, 
accompanied b.v the sacrifice of a Iamb, and that it was only 
afterwards that the name was transferred to the sacrifice. 

t Cf. on the most recent expUmations of the term dnr.'luding 
its comparison with the Assyr. poMhu, *calm oneself,’ so that 
pesah would ss* calming or appeasing [the anger of the Deity])* 
Rieflel in ZATW^ 1900, p. 819 ff. He bolds ^ah to be the 
Egyp. * harvest* Schafer, again {Dos Pasadh’Mazzcth- 

Fest nach aevnem Ursprunge^ teiner Bedeuiung, und seiner 
innerpffntateuchiscJien Enttoickelung, Outersloh, 1900), holds 
the Passover to have been a purificatoir offering of very early 
oriffin, common to all the Semites, and designed to appease the 
Dei^. At the same time he denies the pre- Mosaic origin of the 
OT Passover, declaring it to have been, along with its pendant 
the Mazifdth feast (which was meant to recall the haste of the 
Exodus), from first to last a historic-theocratic festival His 
argument is manifestly under the spell of tradition. 

I The view that the Passover and the offering of firstlings 
were not orif^nally connected (so Tolz in Theol, Ltztg. 1901, 
rol. 685 f.) appears to the present writer to he at least incapable 
dI de»ii' nbtratioM. 


baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 
agrarian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe- 
cially by their use in connexion with sacrihces all 
the year tliroiigh, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Beer*s 
explanation is the difficulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of life was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Moreover, the agrarian charncter of 
the spring festival appears to be assured by Dt 16® 
and by the presentation of the so-called wave- 
sheaf (Lv 23*“^* )• 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by IS 25”*^- and 2 S 13**^®* (cf. 
also Gn 3D® 38^®* ). It is, however, quite intelli- 
gible that this festival, so important for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com- 
pared with the agrarian festivals that were cele- 
orated in common. 

7. As to the course of procedure at a festival we 
have information in Ex 32® wliicli no doubt applies 
also to the pre-Mosaic period : sacrifice, sacrificial 
meals, amusements (cliiefiy, in all probability, 
dancing). Many a practice, which afterwards 
aroused the righteous indignation of the projdiets, 
may have had its roots in the ritual cu.-toms of 
pre-Mosaic times instead of being derived fruin the 
evil example of the Canaanites. 

8. A religious character belongs, liiialty, to other 
two customs whose origin in like manner goes, 
without doubt, back to tlie pre-Mosaic era : circuin 
cision and blood-revenge. 

Circumcision.* — All attempts to explain this 
practice as due to purely sanitarj" considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. As little 
weight can be attaciied to such ex]>Ianati()ns as 
that it is a milder svinbolic form of the once 
prevalent sacrilice of cliildren, or of self-emascula- 
tion in honour of a deity. On the contrary, 
circumcision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a lx)y’s 
reaching puberty ; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe. But, .since it has at the 
same time a religious meaning (for 'ftrcl ‘uncir- 
cumcised’ is equivalent to ‘[religiously] unclean,’ 
and hence a strongly disparaging word), it can Ixi 
viewed only as an act of consecration for the benefit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. It thus 
serves at once as a tril)al mark + and as a defence 
against the haniifiil influence of other demons. 
Even for Jahwism circumcision is primarily a sign 
that a man belongs to the people and the \\ oi«hip 
of Jahweh, although the specifically theological 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
I'jioff.) belongs only to the latest stage (P). 

The oldest tradition as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us in Ex 4®^®* (J). In this now 
mutilated passage it is implied that Moses aroused 
the indignation of the Deity (hereof course already 
Jahweh) because at the time of his marriage with 
Zipporah he was not circumcised as religious 
custom required (cf. also Gn 34®=^* [J]). Zipporah 

* Cf., on this subject, H. Floss, * Geschichtliches und Ethnolo- 
gisches liber Knabeubeschneidung ’ in JDeuisehes Archiv fOr 
Geschichte der Medicin und medicinischen Geographies viii. 3, 
p. 812 ff. ; F. Lafargue, ‘ La circoncision, sa signification sociale 
et religieuse* in BiUletim de la soe. d^Anthropologie de Pans^ 
ser. iii. tome x. 3, p. 420 ff. ; P. C. Bemondino, Exstory of Cir- 
cumdsum from the Earliest Times to the Present^ Philadelphia, 
1891; A. Glassl)enr, JHe Beschneidung, etc., Berlin, 1896; S 
Kohn, Lie Geschichte der Beschneidung hei den Juden von den 
dltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegentpartf Frankfurt a. M., 1902 
(Hebrew). 

t As such, it appears to go back to a time when the men still 
went naked; cf. Gunkel, *l7eber die Beschneidung im AT* in 
Arehiv fur Papyrueforschungs ii. 1, p. 18 ff. (against Beitsen. 
stein, Ztosi religionsgeschichtlidxe Fragen, Strassbmg, 1901, 
according to whom Israel borrowed circumcision from the 
priestlT aristocracy of Egypt, whereas Ounkel holds oomotly 
that all Egyptians were circumcised). 
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rescues him from the attack of Jahweh by cir- 
cumcising her son with a (sharp) stone (cf. also the 
stone knives of Jos 6®, a proof of the high antiquity 
of the practice), and touching the pudenda of 
Moses M'ith the severed (and still bleeding) fore- 
skin, while she exclaims, *Thou art to me a bride- 
groom of blood.* This can mean only that she 
transfers the cflicacy of the child’s circumcision 
symbolically to the husband, and declares him to 
be what he ought to have been at marriage, 
namely a bridegroom consecrated by the blood of 
circumcision, and thus safe from the anger of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was emp 1 o 3 '’ed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unsettled. 

Another account of the origin of circumcision 
is found in the original text of Jos namely v.^ 
without the harmonistic additions * again* and 
‘the second time,* and w.®*®*®. We are told that 
Joi^llua circumcised the Israelites with stone knives 
at the Hill of Foreskins, and that the place 'was 
hence called GUgal^ i.e, ‘rolling away* of the 
reproach w’hich arose from the impurity of the 
nncircumcised condition, and which called forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. As Stadc (ZATIF, 
1886, p. 132ii‘.) has shown, we have here an ety- 
mological legend intended to explain the name 
Gilgai ; in reality the ‘ Hill of Forejckins’ derived its 
name from the circumstance that there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Gilgai, was the common place 
of circumcision for the neighbouring (Benjaniite) 
youths, and that their foreskins were buried in 
that hill. 

When, finally, the Priests’ Code (Gn 17'®®^) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a sign 
of the covenant rest upon a command of God to 
Abraham, an explanation is thus ottered of the 
circumstance that all Abraham’s descendants — the 
Arabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites — were 
circumcised (a condition of things that ajiplied 
also, it is true, to the Egyptians and the Phoe- 
nicians, although not to the rhilistines). 

Blood-revenge. — That this custom, which is 
assumed in Gn 4^^* ®®®’ as already existing amongst 
the earliest generations of men, actually took its 
rise in the pre- Mosaic period, is proved by its 
wide dittusion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practice is supported, apart iroin other con- 
siderations, by the extraordinary tenacity with 
which it maintained itself — a tenacity which would 
be scarcely conceivable without religious motives. 
It is true that the precise bond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the above- 
discussed narrative, 2 8 21^* (cf. esp. v.® ‘ before 
Jahweh *), it would appear as if the putting of the 
murderer to death was originally regarded as a 
sacrifice by which the anger of the tribal god was 
appeased. According to the earliest notions, this 
anger is due less to moral causes (as came after- 
■wards to be the established view, cf. e,</, Gn 9®) 
than to the damage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to him ; and, as the 
members of the tribe, in the first instance the 
family, are responsible for preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
attaches to them until the guilt is atoned for by 
the death of the murderer. The original absence 
of an ethical viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between murder 
and unintentional manslaughter ; even in Dt 4®^®* 
<a probable addition by P) and Nu 35®®®- the right 
of blood-revenge in the latter case is still ideally re- 
cognized, although care is taken to make this nght 
ineffective by providing an asylum for the man- 
slayer in one of the Cities of Refuge. Jahwism 
was thus able to give a milder form to this 


deeply-rooted custom, but not to abolish it entirely. 
From the narrative of 2 8 14®®- (which is fictitious, 
indeed, but no doubt rettects the conditions of real 
life), where ‘ the whole family * demands that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that occasionally 
the execution of blood-revenge might be prevented 
by the intervention of the king. At the some 
tune, the language of the woman of Tekoa (v.®) 
contuns the suggestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon himself. Here, 
again, we see the mechanical way in which the 
matter was viewed by primitive rigid custom. 

Summary, — Looking back now on the results 
'which we have reached by examination of tin 
pre-^Iosaic period of the religion of Israel, W( 
have been aole in not a few^ instances to point tc 
{(henomena which contain the germ of similai 
appearances on the soil of Jahwism, and which 
are of the utmost importance for the understand- 
ing of the latter. 

In the first place, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed in that period, it is only in a very 
restricted sense that we can speak of such a notion 
at all. The principal constituent of the yet rudi- 
mentary religious sense was fear of the constantly 
threatening but always incalculable influence of 
demonic powers. These powers are of very varied 
kinds, and it would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any reflexions re- 
garding their nature and treatment passed through 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of custom inherited from birth, and acted towards 
them according to the ancient sacred usage fol- 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
These ‘ demons * are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
above all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
ott' or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful attection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animism 
in the narrower sense had alre^y developed into 
Ancestor Worship. — A very important rOle is 
played, again, by all the local numina 
wlibse presence appears as attached to sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical 
with the latter in such a sense that we could 
speak here of a deification of nature, but they are 
locally so inseparable from these objects that they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particu- 
lar spots in question. — This ‘ Poiydemonism * ad- 
vances a stage w hen such a numen loci comes to 
be regarded as the tutelary god of a family or 
clan, or even of a wdiole tribe. In place of simple 
gifts of homage or for propitiation, rites are now 
introduced w hose object is to w itness or to estab- 
lish a close connexion, nay a blood relationship, 
with the Deity. Even if Totemism cannot be 
proved to have once prevailed among the tribes of 
Israel, yet w-e certainly meet with a conception of 
sacrifice w-hich regards sacramental communion 
between the Deity and the offerer as the princi- 
pal feature — a communion which is established by 
their jointly partaking of the sacrificial blood (after- 
wards by the god receiving the blood and the fat, 
w^hile the otterer has the flesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites and usages 
(mourning customs, the herein and other warlike 
practices, human sacrifice, circumcision, celebra- 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not • 
ahvays been discoverable with certainty ; but in 
most instances the connexion with Animism or 
some other form of belief in demons is edes** 
enough. 

iii. J/0 ami; C'O.yB/r/OA’-S.— Not without interest, 
finally, is the question, What were the moral con- | 
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dUiom which Moses found amongst the Israelitish 
tribes of his time? It was long the fashion 
(especially as the resnlt of Schiller’s essay on * Die 
Sendung Mose’s ’) to represent the contemporaries 
of Moses as utterly uncivilized and at the same 
time— upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (e. Apian, L 26) — as a 
people quite ]^rmeabed with leprosy. All the 
brighter was tlie halo of glory awut tlie name of 
Moses, who was believed to have so quickly trans- 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so high, both intellectually 
and morally. As a matter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawln at the present day. There is 
no such thing as acting upon conscious moral 
principles ; and hence there is no thought of 
morality properly so called, but custom exercises 
a powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with impunity. ‘No such thing is wont to be 
done in Israel"* (2 S 13**, cf. also Gn 20® 29*® 34^), — 
this is the strongest condemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even a married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, but it guards most strictly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman ; custom de- 
mands, unconditionally, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a guest’s rights ; 
custom requires honesty and uprightness towards 
one’s fellow-tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit and cheating to be practised on a 
stranger. — ^As in social life, so also in matters of 
cultus it is custom that is the ruling factor. Fear 
to Wolate custom, fear of the consu(|uences of such 
violation— in particular, dread of ceremonial un- 
cleanness, — all this is deeply ingrained ; but of 
‘sin,* in the moral sense attached by us to the 
term, it is impossible to speak. 

The condition of things above described was 
not all at once changed by the proclamation of 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even 
in retaining practices which could never be recon- 
ciled with any true morality, just as Islam has 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans- 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the 
fruitful germs must have been sown from wliich — 
although only very gradually, and at first only 
among a few — conscious morality sprang up. 
Without such a germinating power Israel’s tri- 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of 
the Canaanites would be inconceivable. 

II. Founding of the Religion of Israel 
(Jahwism) by Moses at Sinai. 

Regarding the work of Moses, and especially 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro- 
mulgated by him, we have very varied accounts 
ill the different sources of the Pentateuch. But 
there are certain points which they all take 
for granted as fimaly established by tradition: 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was 
the firat to proclaim Jahweh as the God of the 
whole people of Israel, and as their Deliverer from 
the bondage of Egypt ; that at Sinai he brought 
about the conclusion of a ‘covenant’ (see below) 
between Jahweh and Israel; that he at least laid 
the foundation of the judicial and ceremonial ordi- 
nances in Israel, and that he left behind him more 
or less copious notes on all this. 

The supposition that the Pentateuch still con- 
tains passages from Moses’ own hand is not to be 
iiuconditionally set aside. But its scientific proof 
is now absolutely impossible. Hence the only ques- 


tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro- 
positions, which we noted as fixed elements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer is that 
to a large extent — all hypercriticism notwithstand 
ing — this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
include — 

i. The persox of Moses as the founder of 
THE Jahweh religion,—!. All attempts to rele- 
gate the person of Moses to tlie realm of myth 
have quite properly been abandoned. It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure legend. As points that are quite 
beyond suspicion may be noted : his descent from 
the tribe or Levi; his name (prob. = Egyp. 

mesu ‘ son,’ possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god) ; his flight to Sinai on account of 
a homicide, and his marriage with a Midianite 
priest’s daughter, Zipporah, wdio became the mother 
of two sons ; his return to Egypt, and deliverance 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh ; further, his 
strife with his brother Aaron (whose historicity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister Miriam on account of a Cushite woman ; 
and, finally, his prolonged sojourn in ^odesh, and 
his death on the east side of Jordan. All these 
data are derived from the early sources, and their 
invention is either inconceivable or at least ex- 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of his birth and exposure may have been 
woven about the (linguistically impossible) inter- 
pretation of his name in Ex 2*® ; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are first known to 
the Priests’ Code. The assumption that he was 
‘instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ 
(Ac 7**) is connected, of course, w’ith his being 
brought up by Pliaraoh’s daughter, but it finds 
no real support in Ex 2*®. In any case there is no 
justification for finding in Moses’ acquaintance 
with Egyptian mysteries the explanation not only 
of his intellectual superiority to his fellow-country- 
men, but even of the Divine name Jahweh and of 
certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
connected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
whole activity of Moses as a founder of religion.* 
Such borrowing on his part is not only incapable 
of proof, it is extremely improbable ; for it is not 
the way of one ancient people to adopt the gods 
of another, or even elements of their cultus, at a 
time when it sees this other people and its gods 
overcome by another god. Whether Moses was 
moved to his work by other influences, such as 
that of the l^enites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 
be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and, in spite 
of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 
The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela- 
tion. How this produced its eflect on the mind of 
Moses, remains a secret to us as much as in all 
similar cases when God reveals Himself to His 
chosen instruments. But the fact is not on that 
account any the less certain to us, for it is wit- 
nessed to oy its results. However many of the 
features of that Pandemonism which was common 
to the Semites may have continued to adhere to 
the religion of Israel after the time of Moses, it 
exhibits, even as early as the period of the Judges, 
features which raise it far awve the popular re- 
ligions of the neighbouring peoples, and which can 
be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
i ence of a highly endowed spiritual personality. 

* So esp Schiller in hie brilliant essay, * Die Sendung Hose’s' 
(fii-st published in Heft 10 of Thalia), We leave quite out of 
account the fables cited by Josephus (c, Apion. i. 26, 28) from 
Manetho's Eqyptiaca about the identity Moser with the 
priest Osarsiph of Heliopolis. 
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It is true that elsewhere we frequently meet 
in history with similar instances where a far- 
reaching intluence is veiy palpable, and yet we 
do not i^I compelled on that account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. But in the case of 
Moses it is the peculiar character of the new ideas 
promulgated by him that forbids us to derive these 
from his own reflexions or to ascribe them to 
shrewd calculations for selfish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there has arisen in the 
course of three thousand years the building which 
includes also the Christian nations. But the 
laying of a foundation like this is beyond a 
man’s power ; the capacity must have been given 
him by God. And on this very account the im- 
nortance of the personality of Moses can hardly 
he exaggerated. Such is the conviction of the 
Deuteronomistic author of Dt 34*^ when he re- 
marks : ' There hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face 
to face.* 

2. It is true, indeed, that it has been felt to be 
very surprising that in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late in date. Apart 
from the interpolation added in Hos (‘By a 

prophet the Lord brought Israel up out of Egj’pt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved ’), we find 
allusions to Moses and Aaron as the deliverers of 
the people in Mic 6^ (along with Miriam : although, 
it is true, the attributing of this passage to Micah 
is strongly contested), 1 S 12®*® (in a Deuterono- 
mistic address), Ps lOS-*® 106'*. Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in Is 63'-, Ps 
106®*; the power of his intercession with God is 
mentioned m Ps 106*® and Jer 16'. The last-cited 
passage shows clearly in what light the import- 
ance of Moses appeared even to a Jeremiah, and 
that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he 
is not more frequently mentioned elsewliere. 

It might aj'pear even niore strange that Moses 
as the, founder of a religion appears to be practi- 
cally unknown to the Prophets and the Psalms 
(apart from Ps 90*, where Moses and Aaron are 
called ‘ priests,’ and 103’). But over against this 
must l>e set the fact that throughout the OT all 
the various legislations (except, of course, that con- 
tiiined in the vision of Ezekiel, chs. 40-48) are 
said to have been introduced, and in part even 
written down, by him. This would be quite un- I 
intelligible unless there had been an indelible re-« 
collection which demanded his recognition as the 
real author of religious traditions and institutions, 
BO that later codifications could obtain authority j 
only if they were carried back to his weighty ! 
name. If any one feels compelled to call this last 
course of procedure by the name of forgery (and | 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), he is 
radically mistaken as to the notions that prevailed j 
in ancient Israel wdth respect to literaiy property. | 
So far from being looked ujmn as forgery, it was I 
regarded as a sacred duty to give as Moses’ own 
words anything that had to be promulgated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
and in the sense and spirit of his laws (for instance, 
and very specially, the legislation of Deuteronomy). 
The idea of forgery, however natural it may be to 
U8, is quite out of the question heie. 

ii. Jahweh proclaimed by Moses as the 
God of Israel* — 1. All the sources of the 
Pentateuch are at one in pointing out as the 
fundamental act of Moses bis proclamation of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel, i.e. as the God who 
means certainly to deliver Israel from the slavery 

* Of. Hunnius, Laffer und Charakter Jahtpehs naeh dm tw- 
dewUr(ynomUehen (^uellen der Biieher Genegis-KSnige, Stross- 
burg, 1902. 
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of Egypt, and Avho on that account has sole claim 
to the worshi]) and obedience of this people. But 
this proclamation did not imply that Jahweh is to 
be regarded as the only God that has any real 
existence ; such ‘ absolute monotheism * was un- 
doubtedly as yet far below the liorizon even of 
Moses as well as of all his contemporaries. Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrible tlian the rest. Upon the Avliole, 
however, there is not much consideration of what 
is His relation to other gods. The main thing 
from the very first is to know no other god besides 
Him, to worship none but this One whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute monotheism, but for * henotheisni,* 
i.e. the recognition of only one God, or 'monolatry* 
the worship of one alone. But the more distinctly 
‘Jahweh ’ makes its appearance as a personal name 
(quite like ‘Zeus,’ ‘Poseidon,’ etc.), the more natur- 
ally^ does the question arise, Wlience did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that of Israel’s 
God?* 

2. The most natural course is to seek to explain 
the name ‘Jahweh’ (mn') from itself, that is, from 
the etymology underlying the form of the word. 
Thi§ seems all the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sources of the Pentateuch (E) we meet 
with an actual interpretation of the name (Ex 3*®®^*). 
When Moses asks what name he is to give to the 
people as that of his Divine sender, God replies ; 

‘ (Say) the I AM THAT I AM (or, again, the ‘ I AM ’) 
hath sent me unto you.’ Here ‘Jahweh ’ is plainly 
understood as the 3rd pers. sing. Imj^ierf. of the old 
verb hdwdh ‘ to be.’ But in Hebrew the Imperfect 
is the mood of continuance as well as of ever re- 
newed activity. Upon this interpretation ‘ Jahweh’ 
denotes at once the Eternal (the form in which 
modern Jews reproduce the name) and the One 
who ever remains the same, the Constant. 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest 
objections have been brought. From the time of 
Ewald it has been set down as a mere attempt 
at an artificial interpretation of an ancient name 
Avhose meaning had been long forgotten. But 
the root-idea of this name, Ave are told, just be- 
cause it is so ancient, must have been a material 
one, and cannot have been derived from abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical speculation. But this 
last objection, Avliile it Avoufd apply to explana- 
tions Avhich make Jahweh=r' X\m truly Existing’ 
or ‘the absolute Being,’ etc., do not apply (or at 
least not to the same extent) to the sii^le vieAV 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 

* We take it for g^nted that our readers are aware that the 
form ‘Jehovah,’ which has the appearance of being handed 
down by tnulition in the OT, is Iwiswl uTOn a Christian misunder- 
standing, the vowels of the word 'Admai * Lord ’ being taken 
(first in the year a.d. 161s) to be the real vowels of the Divine 
name, whereas they were attached by the Jews to the consonants 
JHWU (which are alone original) m order to warn the reader 
to avoid the actual pronunciation of the word and to substitute 
*Adonai for it. This treatment of the name ‘Jahweh’ as 
* unutterable’ sprang from an exaggerated dread of trans- 
gressing the commandment in £\ 20?. The traces of this 
aversion to tlie utterance of the name can be carried back to 
about B.C. 300, although its utterance was for long after that 
regarded as allowable in the sacr^ domain, c.fir. iu the mouth 
of priests pronouncing the lienediction. Neither in the Sep- 
tuagint (whether in the Canonical or in the Apocrj-phal books) 
nor in the whole of the NT is the name ‘ Jahweh’ onoe used ; it 
is always a KCptte * the Lord.’ 

Of tile four possible ways of pronoundniyr the consonants 
JHWH (the so-called Tetragrammatoii), namely, Jahweh or 
Jahdtoeft, Jahtodh^ or Jahawah^ the form Jahweh has rightly 
come to be prevailingly accepted. The following considerations 
tell in its favour : (1) that, according to Ej^hanius {Haer. i. iiL 
20), a Jewish-Ghristian sect (according to llieodoret [Qwait. 16 
in E'x.]. the Samaritans) pronounced we name ; (2) that in 
Jewisb-Samoritan poems the end-vowel of JHWH rn^es with 
J, not & ; (3) that the shortening of the Divine name to J&io [J5] 
and J&hu in personal names hke JihUnathan [Jonathan] and 
Jishftjdhu [Isaiah] are linguistically explicable on^y by assum- 
ing as the basal form Jahwh. See, further, art Jkuovah in 
vol iL 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer- 
cise. Besides, the rejection of the interpretation 
otlered in Ex 3“ involves the conclusion that even 
the early sources of the Pentateuch were in error 
as to the true meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it be 
supposed that at the time of E (c. 750 B.C.) the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language was no longer adequate to interpret 
correctly a name like *Jahweh*? We cannot 
hel]) thinking tliat this question has been answered 
in the affirmative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing current of opinion on this 
subject. And W’e are only strengthened in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have been proposed as sub- 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex 3^®.* These fall 
into two categories eiccording as they start like- 
wise from the verb Mwah in the sense of * to be,* 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

(a) The first of these two schools of interpreters 
takes * Jahweh * to be the Imperfect of the Hiphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning ‘ He wlio causes to be,* ‘ the Creator.* 
But, apart from the circumstance that e^rly 
Semitic languages want the Causative of the verb 
hawdh, the idea of ‘ the Creator * is preciselj” what 
is quite foreign to the name * JahAveh ’ as Ave liml 
it employed. No doubt, in later times, after the 
triumph of absolute monotheism, JaliAveh is natur- 
ally brought into connexion with the work of 
creation. But at first He has to do almost ex- 
clusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. This flows from His nature as a national 
God, and it is plain that it Avas in tliis latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at first 
proclaimed Him. — Absolutely to be rejected is the 
theory of an interchange of sound betAveen haydh 
{hdwdh) and haydh ‘ to live,’ so tliat Jahweh (here 
again Causative) Avould be=‘He Avho gives life,’ 
‘ He Avho produces true (spiritual) life,’ HoAA'ever 
attractiA'^e this interpretation may be for its con- 
■:;ents, it is shattered by the laAvs of the interchange 
of sound. These laAA's forbid an exchange betAvee'n 
h and h at the beginning of a w ord. 

(5) Among the explanations Avhich start from 
a different meaning of the root hdtvuky special 
favour has been accorded to that Avhich fiiuls it 
in hdwdh ‘ to fall ’ (so esp. de Lagarde and Stade). 
Upon this view Jahweh may be explained either 
as = ‘the falling One*; i.e. the name originally 
stood for a meteoric stone that fell from heaven 
and was hence the object of Avorship (a so-called 
^airiXiov ; see beloAv, in the discussion of the sacred 
Ark, p. 628); or, a^ain Causative, as = ‘He Avho 
fells or causes to f^l (by lightning),’ i.e. as the 
storm-God. This last explanation Avould seem to 
be favoured at least by a number of features Avhich 
from the first appear to be bound up Avith the 
representation of JahAveh. It is, above all, as a 
God of the desert that JahAveh appears, for Moses 
is in the first instance to lead the people into the 
Avildemess, there to serve God by offering sacrifice 
(Ex 3^® 5® etal.). But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing effects are produced by storm ; 
hence the natural abode of the storm-God is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent liglitning 
playing about its peaks. It may be added that 
thunder and lightning and storm-clouds play a 
prominent part not only at JaliAveli’s ap])earunces 
in connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex 19'*"“ 29^® et aL), but upon the occasion of 

* We purposely leave out of account the latest attempts to 
UTCOver the name * Jahweh’ (as presumably introduce into 
Babylonia by Ganauutes) in very ancient cuneiform texts (so, 
Frdr. Delitzsch in his much discussed lecture Babel wnd 
BibeZy Leipagf, 1902, p. 46 f.), because the reading as M'ell as the 
interpretation of the names in question still form tha subject 
of controversy amongst Aosyriologists. 


almost all the later theophanies, whether these 
present themselves as historical events (e.g. Jg 5"*, 
1 K )» or as prophetic visions {e.g. la 30*”*, 
Mic l®*s Nah 1®®^-, Hab 3®*^*), or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 18*“^- 77“^* But these argu- 

ments are not sufficient to prove that JaliAveh was 
originally thought of as the storm-God only. In 
all ages thunder and lightning have been regarded 
as the special accompaniments and prin(iipal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these sliould have been associ- 
ated also Avith the God of Israel, especially upon 
occasions Avhen He appeared for extraordinary 
ends, Avhether to fight Avith and cliastise His 
people’s enemies, or solemn] y to conclude a cove- 
nant Avith the people thenisclves. 

Upon the wdiole, then, the above attempts to 
find another explanation of the name ‘ JafiAveh * 
than tliat offered in Ex 3’® must be regarded ^ 
doubtful. And the same remark also applies, in 
the judgment of the present Avriter, to the ex- 
planation of Wellhausen, who falls back upon the 
onomatopoetic root hdwdh ‘to breathe,’ and thus 
makes Jahweh = ‘ the Breather ’ (which comes 
again in the end to the same thing as the storm- 
God). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name ‘ JaliAveh * must be abandoned, there 
may be another possibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the God proclaimed by Moses. Moses 
fled from Egypt to Sinai, Avhere he became son- 
in-law' to the pricftt of a Midianite (accorilin^ to 
another, more specialized, tradition, a ]|yenite) 
tribe. There the God Avho dAvelt enthroned on 
Sinai appeared to him and called him to be His 
instrument. Thither he led the rescued tribes of 
Israel, and there the will of the God of Sinai Avas 
solemnly announced to them and the covenant 
with Him concluded. AVliat does all this mean, 
it is asked, but that Mo.ses made acqiiaintance at 
Sinai Avith JaliAveh, the god of the ^enites, and 
proclaimed him thenceforward as the God of Israel ? 
As a matter of fact, JaliAveh Avould thus haA^e been 
a foreign god so far as Israel Avas concerned, and 
it is nothing but a naive anachronism Avhen the 
Jahwistic source employs the name ‘JahAA'eh* 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Gn 
and represents the Avorsliip of God under this 
name as beginning as early as the time of Eno.sh, 
'the grandson of Adam. 

This ‘ IJi^enite hj pothesis,’ since the example 
Avas set by Stade, has found favour Avith many, 
and it cannot lie denied that it contains much 
that is Avorthy of notice. It appears to be sup- 
ported, above all, by the circumstance that Sinai 
(CA'idently identical Avith the ^oreb of other 
sources)* is regarded as the proper dwelling- 
place of tJaliAA'eh not only at the time of the 
Exodus, but till far into the monarchical period 
(cf. Jg 5®, and the passages dependent upon it, 
namely l)t SS’-**-, Hab 3®, l*s 68® <®) ; and esp. 1 K 19®, 
Avhere Elijah journeys to Iloreb to obtain an oracle 
from his God). But this Avas possible only on the 
ground of a general conviction of the people that 
He Avas enthroned there prior to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid n^n the 
narrative of Ex 18,t Avhich is interpreted as de 
scribing the admittance of Israel to the JaliAven 
cult of the j^enites. Jethro rejoices (v.“f*) in the 
evidences of poAver displayed by his cod, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel ; he finds an evidence therein 
that this god of his is mightier than all gods ; 

* We here leave out of account, of course, the controversy as 
to whether in the oldest tradition Sinai and Qoreb were alre^y 
identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeb oi 
our present narratives is to be found. See art. Sinai in voL iv. 

t So esp. Budde, X>is Beligion des VoU^ Israel, Giessen 
1900, p. 17 if. 
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whereupon he organizes a sacrificial meal in 
honour of him, and admits Aaron and all the 
nobles of Israel to take part in it. In other 
words, he, the ^enite priest, opens for them at 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his god, an approach 
to the cult of the latter. And this is the very 
reason why the religion of Israel became, according 
to Budde,* an ethical one, because it was a religion 
adoj)ted by chcice and not a nature religion. 

blow we do not mean to deny the possibility of 
such an order of events. Yet there is no lack of 
weighty considerations of an opposite kind. It is 
true, indeed, that the argument that Sinai is the 
proper dwelling-place of Jahweh is not weakened 
t»y the circumstance of His presence with the 
people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also 
afterwards in the wilderness), since passing appear- 
ances for special ends are not inconsistent with 
the jKissession of a fixed abode. But might not 
Sinai (or Roreb) have been for long the ‘ mount of 
God * also to certain Tsraelitish tribes, as appears 
to be implied in Ex 4^7? This supposition would 
be all the more idausible if it is true, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of the 
tribes of Israel did not undergo serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them led the life of nomads in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, and had long continued to 
worshiji the god that was establislied there. The 
work of Moses would thus have consisted in pro- 
claiming and securing recognition for the s]iecial 
god of certain tribes as the God of the whole 
nation. These are, indeed, mere conjectures, but 
they tally with a circumstance which appears to 
us to be far too readily ignored by the defenders 
of the Ij^enite hypothesis ; this, namely, that even 
in the oldest sources of the Pentateuch it is ahvays 
imjdied that Jahweh was not proclaimed to Israel 
as an absolutely new and therefore unknowm god. 

We have already remarked that the Jab wist 
uses the name * Jalnveh ’ from the first, and regards 
it as knowm and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, E (Ex and P (6*-“^ ) assume that it w as 
first revealed to Moses and through him to the 
people. At the same time it is not at all the idea 
of these sources that the God Himself w^as unknowm 
to the people. We are not thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahweh as the Go<l of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ex 3®* 4'’’), for such allusions 

to the God of the patriarchs might quite con- 
ceivably have been in every instance inserted in 
order afterw^ards to give to the Canaanite plac^es 
of worship, supposed to have been taken over from 
the patriarchs, a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the same God. But even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the Pentateuch 
see in Jahweh the God of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first mention of Him (Ex 3®) He is 
called ‘ the God of thy (Moses') father ’ ; He has 
seen the oppression of His people in Egypt, and 
means now to deliver them (v.’®*) ; face to face 
with Pharaoh the appeal of Moses is to be to ‘ the 
God of the HebrewV (v.^®, cf. also 5® 7^® 9^* 10®), 

Even if the term * Hebrew^s ' here be an anachron- 
ism, in none of the passages cited is it implied 
that Jahweh first became ‘ the God of the Hebrew’s ’ 
after the call of Moses ; on the contrary. He has 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
regarded as the founder of the Jahweh religion, 
this can be understood only in the sense that the 
god of one or more tribes, or perhaps the god of 
one particular family, was proclaimed by him as 
the (jrod of the whole body. Jahweh would thus 
not have been an absolutely strange and new^ god, 
but one w hose power and help had already been 
experienced by part of the confederated tribes; 

•Op, ciLp.8L 


whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation of 
the yet untried god of the ^enites could hardly 
have met with such rapid acceptance. Beyond 
this we can fall back only upon conjectures. It 
will always remain the most jdaiisible supposition 
'that Jahweh had a connexion with Moses’ own 
tribe, the tribe of Levi. This hypothesis has at 
least as good a claim as that which makes Him 
the god of the Rachel-tribes. 

As to the argument in support* of the Kenite 
hypothesis drawn from Ex 18, w e are at one w'ith 
its defenders in holding that there we have a 
testimony to the community of worship of the 
Israelites and the ]^enites. But this is quite 
different from ‘the admittance of the Israelites 
to the Jahw’eh cult of the ^fenites * (see above, p. 
626** f.). The communi^ of w’orship of Israel and 
the ^^enites was a fact ; Ex 18 recounts its historical 
origin ; but the question of the origin of Jahwisui 
among the two peoples is not considered. The 
circumstance that it is Jethro W’lio organizes the 
sacrificial meal is sufficiently accounted for by his 
residence on the spot, which imposes upon him 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4. The beliefs cherished by Moses and his con- 
temjKjraries regarding the mental and moral char- 
acter of Jahweh will form the subject of discussion 
Ijresently (see p. 6*29 If.). But w*e must here say a 
word about the conceptions of His bodily person- 
ality. For there are quite a number of the 
strongest testimonies which jdace it beyond doubt 
that a bodily — and indeed a human — form w*as 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him ; and, even if in Ex 29* and Ht 5® the making 
of any figure representing Jahw eh was forbidden, 
this w’oula not amount to an absolute denial that 
He possessed the bodily form of a man. But in 
any case the making of images of Jahweh w’as 
regarded as unobjectionable till about the 8th 
cent. B.C., although in all probability a distinction 
was drawm betw’eeu the images carved in w'ood 
and stone, wiiich had come dow*n from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
W’ere undoubtedly of Canaanitish origin, and hence 
were prohibited in the worship of Jalnveli (Ex 
34^^ ; this certainly ancient passage has nothing to 
say .against carved images).* And, although narra- 
tives like Gn 3®'* and the older fomi of Gn 18 had 
not their origin till the settlement in Canaan, the 
human form of Jahweh is assumed by them as so 
much a matter of course that it is impossible to 
see here anything but the reflexion of a very 
widely diflused notion. Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of human organs (eyes, eais, nose, 
hands, feet, etc.) to Jahweli may have been in the 
latest times regardeil as conscious anthropomorph- 
isms, i.c, shifts to w’hich language is reduced 
w^hen it would describe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality ; but at first they w'ere cer- 
tainly meant as the literal expression of the pre- 
vailing conception of the bodily personality of 
J ah well, t 

5. It is quite true that no notice has been 
preserved in the early sources of the Pentateuch 
of images of Jahw'eh in human form in the time of 
Moses ; the mention even of the ephod (Jg 8=®'* 

* £d. Koni{; in lu3 art. * Die Bildlosij'keit des legitimen 
Jabwehcultus’ {Ztachr. f. hirchl. Wiasemchaft und kirchl. 
Leherij 1880, Heft T), 0 ; also publ. separately under the title 
Beitrage zumpositivrn Anfbau der Religionsgesehichte Iftraeh, 
i., Leipzig, 11^) denies that images of Jahweh were at any 
peri<^ allowed in His legitimate worship ; hut this is opposed 
to facts, as has been shown above and will be further demon- 
strated presently. 

t It is another question whether the thedlogumenon of the 
* Angel of Jahweh ’ as a passing appearance of Jahweh is to be 
placed so early as the Mosaic period. This and other forma 
of manifestation of Jahweh (face, name, glory) will be discussed 
by us in connexion with the framework of Jahwisni as we find 
it at the close of the time of the Judges and the commenoement 
of the monarchical period. See p. 638 ff. 
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17"* 18^** ^’***®, 1 S 21* etc.), which is most prob- 
ably to be regarded as an image of Jahweh, does 
not occur till the following period. On the other 
hand, in 2 K 18^ there is the strange piece of in- 
formation that ^ezekiah broke in pieces a brazen 
serpent which was made by Moses, and to which 
up till then incense had been burnt by the Israel- 
ites, who called it N^lutshtan (i.e. ‘the bra^n 
one’). The language plainly implies the paying 
of Divine honours in the form of sacrifice. Was 
the Nihuahian^ then, an image of Jahweh ? This 
is scarcely conceivable, and finds no analogy else- 
where. if, on the other hand, it represented 
some demon, how could its construction nave been 
traced back to Moses, and how could it have 
received Divine worship^ down to the time of 
QezeViah ? The enigma is not solved by pointing 
to Nn 21^, for tliere can be little doubt that in 
this passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account for (and justify) the presence of the well- 
known brazen serpent in Jerusalem. It is most 
probable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
IS to be set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief. See, further, art. Nehushtan in 
vof. iii. 

6. There are, however, the clearest traces of 
another visible representation of Jahweh, which 
goes back to the time of Moses— in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark. The ancient and 
original designation of this object is ‘ the Ark of 
Jahweh* or ‘the Ark of God.^ The Deuterono- 
mistic writers are the first who know of the Ark as 
the receptacle of the two stone tables of the Law 
which Moses received from God at Qoreb ; and on 
this account they call it * the Ark with the Law of 
Jahweh’ (Dt 31» 1 K 8»).* Wherever this 
designation occurs in ancient narratives {e,g. 1 S 
4*"*, out not vv.“* “), bgrtth is a later addition 

by Deuteronomistic hands ; it is still unknown to 
the LXX in the passages cited. 

Seeing that both the early sources of the Penta- 
teuch in their account of the wilderness joumey- 
ings give prominence to the Ark as a most saer^ 
object, they must have somewhere given an ac- 
count of its origin. And indeed this narrative, 
which has now (on account of its proximity to the 
entirely diflerent account given by P in Ex 25^®*^) 
dropped out, must have stood before Ex 33^'*. 
Here we are told all at once about the tent which 
Moses regularly pitched before the camp and 
called ‘the Tent of Meeting.’ This is the same 
name as is ^plied (in a diit'erent sense, indeed) by 
the Priests’ Code to the tent in which the sacr^ 
Ark was lodged. Prior to Ex 33'^, then, it must 
have been tmd how Moses used the ornaments 
stripped off by the people at Roreb (v.®) for the 
construction of the Ark and the tent tlmt sheltered 
it, the Ark (as must be inferred from v.®) ^ing 
intended as a substitute for the personal presence 
of Jahweh, which would have been fatal to so stiff- 
necked a j^ple. 

How this substitute for Jahweh’s own presence 
is to be understood comes out unmistakably in two 
very ancient verses preserved in Nu 10*®- (prob. 
J). There we read: ‘When the ark [which, 
according to v.“, went before the people to search 
out a camping-place for them] set forward, Moses 
said — 

Bise up, Jahweh, and let thine enemies he scattered ; 

And let thine adversaries flee before thee f 

And when it rested, he said — 

Betnm, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel I ' 


* The usual translation * Ark of the Covenant* fails to rec(^- 
nize that bMth here cannot mean ‘ ('ovenant,’ but onlv the Law 
on which the covenant was based. Instead of bMth the Priests’ 

Code uses 'AfdfA *testiniony* in the same sense (Ex and 

often). 


Jahweh and the Ark, that is to say, appear here 
as practically identical. Not as though this wooden 
chest represented Jahweh. But His presence 
appeared inseparably connected with the Ark ; 
\imerever it was seen there Jahweh was, and showed 
Himself active. This notion has frequent and ex- 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. In Nu 14^- Israel’s defeat by the 
Amalekitesis explained by the absence of the Ark. 
According to 1 S 3® the youthful Samuel slept in 
the temple of Jahweh at Shiloh where the Ai^ of 
God was, and this is used to account for t'ue revela- 
tion given him by Jahweh at night. When the 
sons of Eli bring the Ark of Jahweh to the camp, 
‘that it may come among us and save us out of 
the hands oi our enemies^ (1 S 4”), the Philistines 
— quite in the spirit of tlie Hebrew narrator — 
exclaim, * God is come into their camp . . . Who 
will deliver us out of the hand of this mighty 
God? ’etc. (v.’*')- With the Ark the ‘ glory 
the presence of Jahweh, is departed from Israel 
(v.“). And, even when the Ark is captured, tlie 
Dagon of the Philistines falls upon his face before 
Jahweh the more powerful Go<i present in it, and 
tumbles down as if dead when he is set up in his 
place again (1 S The Ark of Jahweh brings 

pestilence upon the other cities of the Philistiiies 
[v.Bff*) Nay, even the Israelites of Beth-shemesli 
look with fatal results upon the Ark when it is 
sent back by the Pliilistmes (6^“*), so that tlie 
survivors exclaim, ‘Who is able to stand before 
Jahweh, this exalted God?* And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem ‘the ark of God 
which is called by the name of Jahweh of hosts * 
(2 S 6^®^*)» we read that he and all the house of 
Israel danced ‘ before Jahweh* (v.®, cf. also vv.“- 
^^), but that Uzzah was struck dead on the s))ot by 
Jahweh for having, with the best of intentions, 
laid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (v.®). 

It need hardly be remarked that aB the alxive 
statements would be meaningless if the Ark had 
been simply the receptacle of the tables of the 
Law, and not a symbol and pledge of the presence 
of Jahweh. With all the more foice does the 
question urge itself upon us, What can account for 
so high a place being assigned to the Ark ? Un- 
fortunately, we are here again thrown bac k iij»on 
mere conjectures. The most probable explanation, 
however, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
like the sacred arks of other religions,* contained 
stones — ^in point of fact, one or more meteoric 
stones (jStttriJAia) ; but it can hardly be supposed to 
have had in it a stone image of the Deity, t But, 

* Of. SchwoUy, Semit. Kriegsaltertumer^ L p. Off. 

t From the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
the following as deserving of special notice : F. Seyring, * l>er 
alttest. Sprachgcbrauch m betreff des Namens der sogen. 
“Bundeslade"’ {ZATW xL [1891] 114 ff.); L. Couard, ‘Die 
relmde-nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahwes (ib. xii [1802] 
58 ff.). According to the latter, the Ark contained stone fetishes 
in which Jahweh was believed to be present, whence the Ark 
and its contents were in the earliest times identified with 
I Jahweh Himself. Kraetzschmar, again {DU Bundeswrstellung 
im AT, Marburg, 1896, p. 208 ff.), thinks that the Ark most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alliance of the 
Bachel-tribes ; while Budde (‘ Bucher Sam.’ [in Kurzer Hdoom.] 
p. 81) makes these stones to have been taken from Sinai as a re- 
presentation of this abode of Jahweh. W. Reichel {Ueber vor- 
nellenische QdtUrculte, Vienna, 1897, p. 23 ff.) explains the Ark 
as a portable throne of Jahweh — a view oppewed by Budde 
(Es^ontffry Times, ix. [1808] 808 f.) but stron^y reaffirmed by 
Meinhold {DU Lade Jahwehs, Tubingen and L^pzig, 1900 ; ox. 
also the ‘Naohtrag* to this in SK, 1901, p. 593fl.X Meinhold 
holds that the Ark was ori£[inally the mo^g rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sinai, and that the charge of this one 
pre-Canaanite common sanctuary of the Hebrews beemne 
hereditary in - the family of Moses. The view of Meinhold ap- 
pears to be favoured by the circumstance that once (Jer 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh ; while even the Priests’ Code appears {e.g, in Nu 7*^) 
to look i^n the lid of the Ark as Jahweh’s seat, from which He 
reveals Himself to Moses. But all this does not refute the 
! argument reasserted by Budde {ZATW, 1901. p. 193 ff.), that the 
Heb. word *dron means nothing but a box or ehem, and fhaf 
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there are nnmerous indications that the 
Ark primarily represented Jahweli as tht war- 
God, On the one hand, there is the fact that down 
to the lime of David the Ark (cf. 2 S 7^' ®) was as 
a rule kept in a tent, the natural jplace of abode in 
war [even in the temple at Shiloh it may have stood 
in a tent, as, according to 2 S 6^^ it did in the citadel 
of David] ; and, on the other hand, the fact that in 
the historical hooks it is brought with remarkable 
frequency into connexion with the name Jahweh 
Z6ha'6th^ the designation of the war-God (see the 
following section, p. 636 f.). Moreover, we have 
direct evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark in Nu 10“'* (see above, p. 628*) 14^- (see above, 

S . 628**), Jos 6®®* (where the Ark brings about the 
ownfsil of the walls of Jericho), 1 S 4“®* (see 
al)Ove, p. 628^*), 2 S 11'^ (where the Ark has its 
place in the camp at Rabbath-ammon) 15^ (where 
the priests ima^ne that the presence of the Ark 
will ensure victory over Absalom). 

It cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was from the first the sacred shrine of all the 
tribes, or only (so Stade, Gesch. des Volkas Israel, 
i. 458) the war palladium of the Joseph ites or the 
Josephite tribe of Ephraim [in 1 S Iff. M^e meet 
with it as giving its character to the tribal sanc- 
tuary of Shiloh]. Its original connexion with all 
the tribes is favoured, however, not only by its 
construction being attributed to Moses — a tradi- 
tion which it is ve^ difficult to set aside — but by 
the narrative of 1 S 4, and very specially by the 
evident importance which David attaches to the 
introduction of the Ark into his newly captured 
residence, Jerusalem (2 S 6). Had the Ark been 
the palladium of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been afraid of giving them the most serious ofience 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ark was well known to have been the representa- 
tive of the God of Israel in the ‘wars of Jahweh,* 
it was pre-eminently suited to be established at 
the residence of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now closely united tribes. 

It may oe as well to note here once for all what 
is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes of 
the Ark. After its transference to the dark inner 
sanctuary of Solomon’s temple (1 K 8^ ®®*) there is 
no mention of its ever agam leaving this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in B.c. 586. 
[In Ps 24'^®', then, where the doors of the temple 
are already addressed as ‘primeval gates,’ there 
must be preserved an allusion to the 'war-God 
Jahweh Ziha^Oth, v.^®, returning in the company of 
the Ark from a campaign]. That the Ark even 
in Solomon’s temple continued for a long time 
to be regarded as representing the presence of 
Jahweh, is shown not only by the ancient verses 
contained in 1 K 8J®, whicn can refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the dark inner sanctuary of 
the temple, but by the Ark’s being platted under 
the wings of two huge cherub forms (1 K 8®*-). 
Here, as elsewhere, the cherubim denote the near 
presence of Deity. But, as the conception of God 
came to be increasingly spiritualized in the Pro- 
phetic period, it became impossible to hold to the 
ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. In 
place of an actual representation of the presence 
of Jahweh it came to be a mere symbol of His 
presence. Nay, in the Deuteronomistic state- 
ments on the subject we seethe Ark almost robbed 
of any special significance of its own. As the 
receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a 

such a name would not have been given to a thrme. Even 
Reichers further expontion of his hypothesis (in Theologische 
ArbeUen aut dem wissensohaMiohen Rheiniiohen Prsdiger’ 
nsrein, Tubingen, 1902, p. 28 ff.) has made no difference on this 
point. On the other hand, the strict defence of the Deuterono- 
mistic tradition by Lots (Die Bundeslade, Erlangen and Ldp^, 
1901 [from the ‘ Feslschrift’ for the 80th birthday of the Prince 
Regent ol Bavaria i) is a piece of wnsted labour. 


means to an end, and its place might have been 
taken er|ually well by any other x essel ; for its 
only claim to veneration and sanctity rests upon 
its contents. The question may now be asked, 
Are we to assume that at some time or other 
the old stone fetishes, of which peoi)le were now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
with a copy of the Decalogue? Tiiis would be 
conceivable only if we could assume that there 
was a periodical opening of the Ark : for instance, 
upon the occasion of a particular festival. But 
even Dt 31^ speaks merely of a depositing of the 
Book of the Law beside the Ark. Or, again, do 
the Deuteronomistic statements involve the recol- 
lection that, at any rate, stones were originally 
kept in the Ark? This is a question we cannot 
answer. 

On the other hand, the closest attention is due 
to the circumstance that in the theories of the 
Priests’ Code so important a rdle is assigned to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (Ex 25“, 
Lv 16-, Nu 7®®) and in connexion with the process 
of sacrifice (Lv 16'^®*), although even accoraing to 
this source (Ex 25’*‘ -*) the Ark is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing more than the receptee of the 
‘ testimony ,^which means the tables of the Law. 
But, as in so many other instances, even the 
Priests’ Code cannot shake off entirely the old 
conception of the Ark. It is no longer, indeed, 
identical with Jahweh, but it is a very lioly centre 
of revelations from Him. This is still indicated by 
the cherub forms, only that these no longer stana, 
as in Solomon’s temple, on each side of the Ark, 
but, made of pure gold, are placed (Ex 25”® ) on 
the ends of the lid (the kapporeth). Here, accord- 
ing to Lev 16^^*, the blood of the most important 
guilt-ofierings of the whole year had to be sprinkled 
in order to bring Jahweh as near as possible. 

These statements and requirements of the 
Priests’ Code are all the more surprising, as tlufre 
can be no doubt that the Ark perished in the de- 
struction of the temple in li.C. 586.* This agrees 
with the circumstance tlia.t Ezekiel, in his sketch 
of the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 
of the Ark, and the Holy of Holies of the second 
temple w^as, according to unimpeachable Jewisli 
tradition, completely enipty. Hence those ex- 
pressions in the Priests’ Code which take the Ark 
for granted must have emanated from priestly 
circles which looked upon its restoration as neces- 
sary, hut did not succeed in carrying out this aim. 
To the eagerness with which at one time the 
restoration or non-restoration of the Ark w as dis- 
cussed w’e have an instructive witness in Jer 3*® 
(which is a later insertion in the Book of Jeremiah). 
Here w'e have the heart’s desire of a man of the 
prophetic spirit ; and it is to the etlect that, when 
the exiles are brought home again and tended by 
shepherds after God’s own heart, when Jemsalcm 
has become a place of true w^orship even for the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an outward si^n 
of the presence of Jahw'eh, and thus no need even 
of the Ark. 

iii. Tee essential character of Jahwism 
AS THE Religion of Israel,—!, Ever since 
Josephus t defined the constitution of Israel as a 

* No importance attaches, of course, to the statements of 
2 Mao 2^- about Jeremiah's concealing of the Tabernacle (!), 
the Ark, and the Altar of Incense in a cave of Mt. Nebo. 

t c. Apion, ii. 16 [Niese, FI, Josephi Opera, v. p. 7ft, S 164 f.] : 
* Some entrusted the government of the State to a single person, 
others to a few, others to the whole body of the people ; whereas 
our lawgiver turned his thoughts to none of those methods, but, 
if we might use a somewhat bold expression, drew up a politi- 
cal constitution in the form of a theucTcusy, assigning the rule 
and power to God.’ The whole manner of expression adopted 
by Josephus shows that in using the word ‘theocroc}'* he is 
conscious of having coined a new term. Sto ida> act. Tbr- 
OCKACY, above, p. 337. 
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‘ theocracy,’ or ♦ rule by God,’ this term has been 
repeated over and over, and its use has been ex- 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introduced by Moses. As a ‘ tlieocraiy ’ the re- 
ligion founded by him has been represented os 
distinguished from all others ; that is to say, the 
constitution was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any indepeiulent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to execute 
the will of God as declared by priests and pro])hets 
or reduced to writing as a code of Laws. Tliis 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(Jg 8^) he refused the monarcliical dignity for 
himself and his son on the ground that * Jaiiweh 
shall rule over you.’ On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view represented in 1 S 8^"- and ch. 
12, the people wickedly ignored the idea of the 
theocracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel : ‘It is not th^e that they have rejected,’ 
says God to Samuel (1 S 8^), ‘but they have re- 
jected m&j that I sliould no longer be king over 
them.’ Is there not here a perfectly serious claim 
put forward on behalf of the theocracy, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
period, — which sees in the monarcliy a beneticent 
mstitution for the deliverance of tlie people (1 S 
9^®), — but that of the later centuries, after people 
had had unhappy experiences of the monarchy, 
and especially auer they had come to lay upon it 
the blame for the religious and moral degeneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
But for the time of Moses the conception ‘ theo- 
cracy ’ cannot be taken account of, for the sufficient 
reason that at that time it is impossible to speak 
of any constitution at all as in existence. All 
through the period of the J udges, and in part even 
under Saul, the tribes lived each their own life ; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of supreme 
authority, and this latter function was discharged 
by the heads of clans and families— of course not, 
however, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It is true that common 
pressure by foes had at times the effect of bringing 
about a coalition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
number of tribes ; but even then human leaders 
could not be dispensed with. That in all this an 
important r6le was played by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. 635^ f.). But for a ‘ theocracy ’ in 
the form defined by Josephus there is no room 
here. Scope was Wnd for it only when, after 
the loss of political independence, national interests 
receded into the background and the interests of 
the cultus assumed on that account all the more 

} prominence. So it was in the programme for the 
iuture sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the country is moulded 
upon the sacredness of the temple audits surround- 
ings, and where the ‘prince’ {nasi; not ‘king’) 
has scarcely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacrifices. 
The complete realization of the ‘theocracy’ was 
next undertaken by the Priests’ Code. Here 
everything, even civil and criminal law, is look^ 
at from the rdigitms standpoint. The outward 
sway is in the hands of the foreigner, but what 
is left of the ancient national life presents itself 
in the form of a priestly State ; the insignia of 
royalty— diadem and purple— ore now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 

In carrying bcmk the uieocracy to Moses, 
Josephus has accordingly been guilty of a glaring 
anachronism. But those go to the opposite ex- 
treme who admit that Moses proclaimed Jahweh 
as the God of Israel, but deny anything beyond 
this, and cast doubt in particular upon any funda- 


mental act of his which could be spoken of as a 
real founding of the religion of Israel. Kveiy- 
thing of tills kind related in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some- 
thing <|[uite different, but most frequently as pure 
invention in the interests of religious ideas wiiicli 
had not their development till centuries after- 
wards. Here, again, we shall do well first of alk 
to look at the tr^ition itself. 

2. In all the Pentateuchal sources, without ex- 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the effect 
that the central place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupied by the concluding of a h&rith 
(nnj, commonly rendered ‘ covenant *). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex- 
amination of the usage of the word bcrith. After 
the thoroughgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton * 
and R. Kraetzschmar,! there can be no doubt that 
heHth belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means ‘cutting in pieces,’ namely, of one or 
more sacrificial victims (cf. Gn 15*’®'-, where God, 
according to the narrative of the Jahwist in v.’^, 
accommodates Himself to this practice; and Jei 
34^“-), that the parties to an agreement might pass 
between the pieces and invoke upon themselves 
the fate of the animals in tlie event of their being 
guilty of a breach of their oath. For every heritfi 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 
obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a curse 
invcdwed on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
oath.it 

The religious is naturally distinguished from the 
secular use of the word bt:?‘it/i by the fact that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way as a man who 
enters into an agreement or covenant with other 
men, the two parties having exactly the same stand- 
ing, with their mutual rij^htsand obligations strictly 
defined. Hence the religious 6crit/i> always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement ^ which 
takes its rise without the co-operation of man or, 
to be more precise, of the people of Israel, and yet 
is unconditionally binding upon the latter. The 
duties of the people have, it is true, promises— 
that is, so to speak, a self-pledging of Himself by 
God — corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
so far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained in the different sources of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laying stress now upon 
the Divine promises and now upon the duties 
resting on men, it is always the will and determina- 
tion of God that accounts for the origin and the 
character of the hcrith. Hence the usual render- 
ing of hcrithj namely ‘covenant,’ ought to be 
avoided as incon-ect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked that all the sources 
of the Pentateuch assume that at Sinai a btrUk 
in the sense just described was solemnly enacted 
by God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
hertth that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental com- 

•‘Bedeutune und Stellung des Wortes hhWi im Priester- 
codex’ {ZATW xii. 1£F.); 'in den jahwistischen und deiiter- 
onomistischen Stiicken des Hcxateuchs sowie in dun vemuniltun 
hisfcoriseben Buchem’ (»6. 224 ff.); ' bei den Propheten und in 
den Ketubim ’ {ih. xiii. 245 fF.). 

t DU Bundesvortftellwng im Alien Testament^ Marburg, 1896. 

X Akin to this are the certainly ancient forma in which a cursu 
is conditionally invoked, namely, by sending round pieces of a 
corpse (Jg 19i®) or of some sacrificial animal (1 S IIT). In ever}- 
instance these pieces have the significance of an ' oath-offering.* 
The formula 'so shall it be done to his cattle* in the latter 
passara is in all probability a toning down of an original ‘ so 
shall it be done to Atm.’ Whether the blood of the animals in 
question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
occasion of concluding a (as, for instance, among the Arabs 

it is sprinkled on seven stones), is doubtful ; it is expressly wit- 
nessed to only in Ex 24^. 

3 The LXX gives proper expression to this condition of things 
by rendering the Heh. bMth not by cwHxn ('agreement,' 
' covenant *), but by (' arrangement *X 
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miinion was established by sprinkling with blood 
botli the altar and the people, the * book of laws of 
the covenant ’ [this is the meaning here of 
being read by Moses to the people between these 
two acts (Ex 24**"“). In there comes next an 
account [probably by E] of a meal* partaken of 
by the representatives of the people before (lOd. 
This meat can be understood only as a sacriticial 
one, such as, for instance, we read of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban (Gn 31“) after their com- 
})aet at Mount Gilead. So also the Deuteronomist 
and the Priests’ Code speak very frequently of the 
bcHth which God through Moses gave to the people 
at Horeb (or Sinai). Even if they do not refer 
expressly to a covenantal ceremony, they certainly 
presuppose what is related in the older sources. 

J t is an established fact for them that there was a 
solemn proclamation of the Divine will by God to 
Moses, and through him to the people. 

Is all this now to be set down as liction — a carry- 
ing back of much later theological conceptions and 
terminology to a time for which no real tradition 
was any longer extant? This is a view to which 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Under the head of external evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would need the very strongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
244ff.. The deviation here from the traditional 
rites at sacrifices and covenants, whi<!h meet us 
elsewhere, testifies at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 

But, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 
should have to be abandoned, there remain weighty 
internal reasons for holding that it is impossible 
to set aside as pure fiction the assumption of a 
herith at Sinai as a historical incident. ' 

It was undoubtedly with very heterogeneous 
elements that Moses had to set to work in accom- 
plishing his mission. The familiar genealogy of 
the tribes of Israel makes an emphatic — no doubt, 
historically justified — distinction between tribes of 
full and of half blood, the latter being represented 
as descended from female slaves (Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Gn 30®^*)- Moreover, Ex 12^ (cf. also Nu ID) 
speaks of a non-Israelite * mixed multitude ’ which 
attached itself to Israel at tlie Exodus. Yet 
Moses must have succeeded in imparting a certain 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling 
them by his will, and in jdanting amongst them 
a variety of fruitful germs of religious and legal 
ordinances. And although even after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan it is still far from possible (see 
alH)ve, p. 630“) to speak of an Israelitisli State, yet 
a historical document of the first rank, like the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the Judges the majority of the tribes 
were permeated with a strong feeling of their 
unity under the leadership of the God of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the express manner 
in which war (which, as was pointed out above 
[p. 62 PJ, even in the pre-Mosaic stage of religion 
had the closest connexion with the cultus) is now I 
placed in relation to Jahwism. After the defeat 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Amalek (Ex 17^®- [E]). Thereupon he erects an 
altar and calls it Jahweh-nissi (‘Jahweh is my 
l)anner’), ‘for Jahweh hath war with the Amale- 
kites to all generations.’ Primarily, then, this war 

* It cannot, indeed, be denied that it is hard to think of 74 
people sitting down to a meal on the top of the mountain, and 
that all difficulty is removed if we accept tiie su^r^estion of 
Kiedel {SK, 1903, p. 101 ff.), that Cand they drank’) is 
corrupted from (‘ and they cast themoelvee down ’), and 

that (‘and they ate’) was interpolated after had 

found its way into the text. 


is not the affair of the people but of their God. 
The battles which led to the conquest of Canaan 
(Nu 2P*), like those which had still to be fought 
by David in the struggle which freed the land 
from the yoke of the Philistines (1 S 18” ^“), 
are included under the title ‘ wars of Jahweh.’ 
See vol. iv. p. 

Would all this be conceivable if the proclama- 
tion of Jahweh as the God of Israel — the founding 
of the Jahweh religion — had taken place, so to 
speak, fortuitously, oy the incidental passing of 
the name ‘Jahweh* from mouth to mouth? In- 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 
impression that the further development of the 
religion of Israel during the period of the Judges 
and of the monarchy was the result of some occur- 
rence of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
and binding force and character the whole nation 
retained a lively recollection. And this occurrence 
can liave been nothing but the solemn proclaiming 
of the God wlu) had jnst manifested Hwnself in 
wondrous wise as the Helper and Deliverer of the 
people upon a definite occasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do His will and to worship Him 
alone. Every one of the numerous allusions 
(whether in the Pentateuchal sources, the Pro- 
phets, or the Psalms) to the mighty acts of Jahweh 
at the Exodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm He brought the hosts of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, held back the waves 
of the Kcd Sea from Israel but plunged the 
chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh into the 
waters, — every one of these allusions is at the 
same time an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the first time these mighty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the people 
in their true greatness, and extolled accordingly, 
and made the occasion of a solemn confession of 
Jahweh us the God of Israel and a solemn binding 
of the people to do His will.* 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as to 
the essential character of Jahv^isni as a name for 
the special relation between Jahweh and Israel. If 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutual 
relations between a particular god and a particular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the soil 
of a national religion such as prevailed amongst 
heathen peoples as well. Moab is called ‘ the people 
of Chemosh ’ (Xu *21-^) just as Israel is ‘ the people 
of Jahweh’; Moab likewise felt itself bound to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid from Chemosh in return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren- 
dered, this was ascribed not to inadequate power on 
tlie part of the god, but to the fact that ‘ Chemosh 
was angry witli his land’ (Mesha’s inscription, 1. 
5 f. ). The presuppositions appear thus to be pre 
cisely the same in Moab as in Israel. And yet is 
it possible to conceive of a Moabite reflecting on 
the origin of the worsliii) of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a bdrith between that god and the 
Moabites? On the contrary, none of them dreamt 
of anything but that the special relation betA\een 
god and jieople had subsisted from the first, nor 
did any one doubt that between the two there 
was a blood relationship in virtue of which the 
god "would as a matter of course take the part of 
his people, without any necessary regard to ethi- 
cal considerations. He uinm whom, according to 

* Cf., on the above, the admirable discussion by F. Giese- 
brecht in Die Ueechichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes, Konigsberg, 
imx) ; on ‘ Jahweh’s relation to the people of Israel according 
to the ancient Israelitish coiu^eption ’ in general, see Sellin in 
the Neiu> Kirchliche ZeilHcfirift, 3894, pp. 316 ff., 376 ff. [also 
published separately under the title Beitr&ge zur igrael. und 
jtUiig hm Keligwnggcschichte, Heft 1, Leipzig, 1898] ; Wildeboer, 
Jafivedumst en Volkgreligie in Itra^ Groningen, Li98 [German 
tr., Freiburg, 1899]. 
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primitive Semitic notions, the duty of blood- 
revenge lay, did not first inquire whether the 
bloody expiation was justifiable on moral grounds 
as well. Blood demands blood : this principle held 
good for the god as much as for every individual 
among the people. 

From all this it is blear that from the very 
first there w'as a far-reaching difl'erence between 
the national religion of Israel and oilier national 
religions. At its very foundation the religion of 
Israel made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
purely naturalistic basis which we have just noted 
in the religion of Moab. It 'tacts not Israel that 
first chose Jcthweh^^ htU Jahweh that chose Israel. 
Their mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
blood relationship, — such a notion is sufficiently 
contradicted by the circumstance that at the time 
of the Exodus a community of the same blood, or 
a nation, was not yet in existence,— but upon the 
free determination of a mighty God. This de- 
tei-mination, however, was no arbitrary one; it 
sprang from the fundamental attributes of this 
God, namely righteousness and mercy. He saw 
the misery of the people as they pined under cruel 
and yet wholly undeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them ; He determined 
to deliver them, and with a strong hand He carried 
this purpose to a victorious issue. The religious 
ideas which flow from this did not first originate, 
as some in recent times never >veary of assert- 
ing, as a product of the * ethical monotheism ’ of 
the prophets ; ^they already lay to hand for the 
Israel of Mosaic times. Righteousness and mercy 
are essentially moral qualities. If they w^ere the 
motive for the choice and the deliverance of Israel, 
the religion derived from them bore from the 
first an ethical stamp in quite a diflerent sense 
from anything that had ever been conceivable in 
a purely national religion. It is thoroughly ap- 
propriate that the Deuteronomist * in a number 
of passages should urge gratitude as the leading 
motive for love to God and obedience to His com- 
mandments. But this, a^ain, is no naturalistic but 
a specifically ethical motive, and, as such, could be 
appreciated oven by the contemporaries of Moses. 
—And, finally, it was self-evident that the God 
who in His very choice and deliverance of Israel 
had exhibited moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on whicli His relation 
to them was based. Hence we are quite entitled 
to claim — ^not ethical monotheism in the strict 
sense of the term, but — ethical henotheism for the 
time of Moses. 

And so at last the way in which this God fulfils 
His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt 
to shame before a petty people of shepherds, gave 
occasion for the triumphant qiiestion: ‘Who 
is like thee, 0 Jahweh, among we gods ; who is 
like thee, glorious in loftiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders?’ But this power of His is not 
thought of as mere brute force arbitrarily exer- 
cised, but once more as serving moral ends. In 
this lies the pledge of its final triumph over all 
unrighteousness and impiety, whether within or 
outside the people of Israel. It may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with perfect clearness in 
the Hme of Moses, that all its consequences were 
not yet deduced. But in germ it was already 
there as certainly as faith in the power of right, or 
desire that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men in general. The 
religion of Israel was able from the first to supply 
nourishment to this faith as no other national 
religion could. Those who deny this, and who 
recoj^nize^ everywhere simply development in a 
straight line from crude or at least naive naturalism 
to more and more purified moral conceptions, quite 

* Bo also Elk in a striking comparison. 


overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
oppo^ by demonstrably historical facts. Epoch- 
making relimous ideas generally come upon tlie 
scene m full strength and purity; it is only in 
course of fuither development that these products 
of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
impulse, are corrupted and disfigured by the intru- 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman Church with its popes and monks ; 
and the same thing happen^ to many of the 

f reat fundamental i&as of the Reformation at the 
ands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the some kind 
in the process of the development of J ahwism. The 
great lundamental ideas upon which its institu- 
tion rests were often forced into the background 
during the w'andering period of the people’s his- 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existence under the Judges. Besides, as 
was pointed out already' (see p. 615 f.), these ideas 
still continued for long to be supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites. But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the 8th cent. B.C. they were put 
forward by Amos and others with the neatest 
clearness and precision and urged upon the con- 
science of the people, these prophets had a ]>erfect 
right to claim that they were making no new and 
unheard-of demands, but only proclaiming what 
from Sinai downwards had been recognized as a 
fact : * A God of right is Jahweh ; blessed are all 
they that wait on him ’ (Is 30'^). 

We insist, then, upon a h&rtth between Jahweh 
and the people of Israel as the starting-point of 
Jahwism, and at the same time as the source of its 
peculiar character. This of itself sets aside the 
view recently maintained* that there was actually 
a Mrith concluded at Sinai— not, however, between 
Jahweh and Israel, but between the various Israel- 
itish tribes. It was only the later theologians, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meaning to suit their purposes. 
This hypothesis might perhaps be suflicient to 
account for the coalition of heterogeneous elements 
so as to form a nation. But it is wholly inade- 
quate to explain how it came about that their 
common religion imparted to this new confedera- 
tion a wholly peculuir stamp, so that this people 
of nomads afterguards completely absorbed the 
advanced civilization of Canaan, instead of being 
subdued by it. 

iv. The stamp of Jahwism on outwapd 

ORDI2iANCES IN THE TIME OF MOSES.^'Bj ‘out- 
ward ordinances ’ we understand not only usjiges 
connected with worship in the widest sense, but 
also the form given by religion to the life of the 
people in all its aspects. As to both these points, 
the materials for arriving at a certain conclusion 
are very meagre, since no account can be taken of 
the elaborate priestly and ritual enactments of 
the Priests’ Code, which are merely the theories 
of later centuries, 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 

* For instance by Schwally, who writes (.Semit, Kriegsaiter- 
i. p. 2) : * Probably some Israelitish Mbes entered into a 
covenant relation with Midian, in connexion with which the 
national of the more powerful of the contracting' parties 
was called to watch over the oath.' Afterwards, however, we 
are told (p. 8) : ‘ The actual oourse of things faded gradually 
from men^s memory, and the notion could establish itself that 
at Sinai what was concluded was not a covenant between Israel 
and Midian under the ^tection of Jahweh, but simply a 
covenant of Jahweh with uis cboeen people.'— Different, again, 
is the Judgment of Eerdmans dn Theol. Tijdschrift^ xxxvii. 
19 ff.> Aoooiding to him, the hMbh at Sinai consisted in 
e union of a number of nomadic clans into a tribal con- 
federation, accompanied by the invoking of Jahweh as the god 
to whom part of those tribes considered that they owed their 
deliverance from Egypt. 
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a priestly order at all is one which cannot be 
answered offhand from the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly functions on the occasion 
of the concluding of the h^rtih (Ex 24^^*), and as a 
medium of oracles in the Tent of Meeting (33^* )• 
This is in harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder and mediator of the Sinai religion 
was the prototype of both of what were afterwards 
the most important organs of this religion— the 
priests and the prophets (cf., for the latter, Dt 18’® 
34’® and Hos 12’^ (’*)). Indeed it is only thus that the 
habit can be explamed of tracing back to his per- 
sonality a// codincations of law, even those affecting 
the ritual. But the early sources know nothing 
of Moses having further entrusted to his brother 
Aaron alone the discharge of priestly functions.* 
Aaron is indeed called in Ex 4’^ ‘the Levite,* 
which means in fdl probability ' the priest ’ (for, so 
far as the tribe was concerned, Moses was also a 
‘ Levite *), but it is extremely questionable whether 
this designation really emanates from an early 
source. In any case, nothing is there related of 
him except that he served JVioses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (Ex 
4i4ff. 27. 80 etc.), and that he supported him 
during the battle with the^ Amalel^ites (l?^*)* 
Even m connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 32’^*) there is no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives belonging to 
Aaron. On the oontran^ the assistants of Moses 
at the oovenantal sacrifices of Ex 24® are simjdy 
young men of the children of Israel, while the 


guardian of the Tent of Meeting is the Ephraimite 
Joshua (Ex 33”), who frequently appears else- 
where also as servant and attendant or Moses. 

Leaving Aaron, then, out of the question, we 
have stUl, indeed, one passage from E (Ex 32^) in 
which, although the text in its present form is 
plainly mutilated, it is related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Levi in recognition 
of their fidelity on the occasion of a revolt of the 
people. But, seeing that in the same chapter we 
have a parallel narrative to quite a diilerent effect 
horn the pen of the Jahwist, it is imjiossible to say 
whether in Ex 32*^ we have a strictly historical 
narrative or merely an attempt to supply a his- 
torical explanation of the origin of the Levitical 
priesthood. 

The story of the coveuantal sacrifices (Ex 24*® ) 
quite gives the impression that Moses simply fol- 
lowed long - established usage. And this will be 
true to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
legal prescriptions, but old famiuor custom, decided 
the practice followed in matters affecting the 
eultus. Even in the monarchical period priests 
w ove still unneeded for the offering of sacrifice ; 
the same usage as had been followed for other 
gods or ‘ demons ’ was equally capable of applica- 
tion to the cult of Jahweh. This does not forbid 
us to hold that certain ceremonial enactments 
emanated from Moses, and were orally handed 
down under his name. But what was their precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question whether he is to be regarded as the 
originator of a particular form of oracular com- 
munication. At all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Am 5^ (perhaps also Jer 7®) the existence 
of the practice of sacrifice during the wilderness 
wanderings is flatly denied. This passage can 
hardly be explained, wdth Marti {Gesen. der Israel, 
lieligion*, p. 71), to mean that, while sacrifices 
to Jahweh were abandoned, those were perhaps 
offered which were peculiar to families and clans, 
but w'ere not meant for the Gpd of the whole body. 
Marti urges that the different tribes and clans 

* According to Stade and others, the figure of Aaron is 
itterly unknown to the older stratum of J. 


might have retained their tribal and household 
gods without seeing in this any repudiation of the 
claims of Jahweh. But, while it is not impossible 
that a syncretism of this kind still continued to pre- 
vail for a considerable time, it must always have 
appeared to the chosen representatives of Jahwism 
as a culpable abuse. 

2 . As to religious the only one that 
can be taken into account for the Mosaic period is 
the Passover (see above, p. 621® f.). The other 
principal festivals, in the form in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, point by their 
agrarian character to a Canaanite origin. 

3. As in the eultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the social life of Israel the controlling factor was 
not a body of definite prescriptions, but the power 
of custom — custom, it is true, upon which from 
the first an ever-increasing influence was exerted 
by the religious uniqueness of Jahwism. When 
any shameful act was condemned by the formula 
‘ It is not wont so to be done * (Gn 34^, 2 S 13’^), 
there was assuredly in the background the thought 
* because it is unworthy of Israel and their God, 
because it is an abomination in the sight of Jahweh 
w'hich He will not let go unpunished.’ Here again 
the possibility must bo recognized that Moses him- 
self, in the course of his long-continued judicial 
activity (cf., on this point, the very instructive 
imxrative of Ex 18’*®* [EJ), especially at Kadesh or 
'En-mishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 
both in civil and criminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments afterwards codified in the Book 
of the Covenant go back directly to him. But in 
this matter, again, we are without any precise 
knowledge of details. 

4. There is one question, however, which we 
cannot pass hf in silence. If none of the rest of 
the legal contents of the Pentateuch can be w’ith 
certainty traced back to Moses, must not at least 
some form of the Decalogue l>e attributed to him 
— having regard to tlie strength and the unanimity 
of the tradition which require this assumption ? 

Now, the ‘ unanimity ’ of the tradition must be 
left out of the question so long as it is still dis- 
puted whether in addition to the two Elohistic [E] 
or, according to others, Deuteronomistic recensions 
of the Dec^ogue in Ex 20 and Dt 5, we have not 
a Jahwistic one in Ex 34’*"*®.* The greater anti- 
quity of the latter appears to be supported by 
the fact that it contains almost exclusively cere- 
monial, not yet ethical enactments ; these last, it 
is alleged, could not have originated in this form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. But this Jahwistic Decalogue is perhaps 
nothing more than an appearance. If the Jaliwist 
had essentially the same Decalogue as the Elohist, 
the redactor could not possibly, after it had been 
given in Ex 20, have introduced it once more in 
Ex 34, and so he filled up the consequent gap with 
ceremonial prescriptions which can be recognized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Book of the Covenant. Hence the question still 
remains whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not be traced back to Moses. 

That this form was extremely brief and concise 

* This, as is well known, was already maintained by Goethe in 
bis essay ‘ Das Zweitat'elgraetz ’ (177S), and is held at present by 
tile majority of critics. Regarding the Decalogue of Ex 20 anil 
Dt 5, the view has come to prevail, thanks to Kuenen, Stade, 
Comill, etc., that it belonged to the Judman recension of the 
Elohist [E8]; so also Staerk (Dan DwteroiioTnium, Leipzig, 
1894), who maintains, further, that the Decalogue of El is du-' 
persed throughout the so-called fiook of the Covenant. On the 
other hand, according to Meisner (Der Dekalog, Halle, 1893) 
and Baentsoh (‘Exodus u. Leviticus* in Nowack’s Hdkom.^ 
Gottingen, 1900), the present form of the Decalogue emanate 
from the Deuteronomic pen (Db and was only subsequently 
transferred from Deuteronomy to Ex 2a Likewise Marti (Csscii. 
der ierael. Jteligion 4, p. 174) holds that the Decalogue wos ‘ in 
any case drawn up in the fth cent., perhaps in the ciralM 
influenced by Isaiah.' 
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may be at once assumed. This conclusion is 
favoured even by the verj' striking diderence in 
extent between the two tables of the Law : the 
first (namely the five Commandments, according to 
tlie method of reckoning adopted by the Reformed 
Churches, down to and including that of respect 
to parents) containing 146 words, the second only 
26. Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
for obedience in the first five Commandments I 
may be pronounced later additions. In this way 
two very considerable difficulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. These are (1) the ^eat 
ditterence m regard to the motives urged for 
obedience to the Sabbath-command, and (2) the 
Deuteronomistic colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to ascribe the whole to the 7th 
century. For tliis colouring does not affect the 
brief enunciations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned. 

But it may still be asked, Does not so fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com- 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
give the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development ? We should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandments were beyond doubt and exclusively an 
ethical one. That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to tis who from our infancy are taught and 
accustomed to apply a purely ethical standard, 
and to discover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. But it is not difficult to I 
show that originally it was not the question of j 
morals but of regard to rights that occupied the 
foreground. * AU the Commandments may readily 
l»e subsumed under the prohibition : * Thou sheUt not 
do violence to (1) what belongs to God (His sole 
right to worship. His superiority to any earthly 
form. His name, His day [as the type of all His 
other ‘ holy ordinances’]. His representatives) ; 
(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (his life [as his ; 
most precious possession], his wife [as next in | 
preciousness], his goods and chattels, his honour).* j 
it is only in tlie last of the Commandments that ■ 
another ^ point of view makes its appearance^ ! 
namely, in the prohibition to touch even in thought 
tlie property of one’s neighbour. Thus the climax 
is reached of the ascending scale which presents 
itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table — in the advance from sins of 
act to bins of word, and finally to sins of thought. 
The correctness of the view which emphasizes the j 
non-ethical aspect of the Decalo^e is specially evi- I 
dent in connexion with the prohibition of adultery. ‘ 
The object is not to keep the youth or the married 
man from immorality in general, as our catechisms 
are wont to explain the matter,+ but to ward off 
attack from one of the most important of a neigh- 
bour’s rights of property. It is only in this sense 
that the notion of adultery is known to the 
ancient Hebrew mind ; while, on the other hand, 
no limits are placed upon a married man’s sexual 
intercourse with female slaves. In like manner, 
the seduction or violation of a virgin was plainly 
regarded in the earliest times more as a damage 
to one’s rights (notably, for instance, in the way 
of lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as a moral transgression. 

In view of all this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing to attribute to Moses himself a primi- 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not j 

* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are already | 
supplied by A. Menzies (Sermons on the Ten Commandments^ 
Ijondon, 1888), according to whom the Decalogue belongs to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social life. 

t So, e.g., Lulher : * Wir sollen Gott fiirchten und lieben, dass 
wir keusch und zuchtig leben in Worten und Werken, und ein 
Jeglioher sein Oemahl uebe und ehre ’ (‘ We are to fear and love 
God by living chaste and modest in words and deeds, and every 
m.%n is to love and honovir his wife *). 


I for the formidable difficulty presented by the pro* 
' hibition of the use of images. Down to the 8th 
cent, no one appears to be acquainted with so 
categorical a command that images of Jahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to h<3d that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or that Moses promulgated not ten but seven 
Commandments ? The latter position has recently 
been maintained by Eerdmans.* He refers the 
command against images to the 7th cent., but 
seven of the commands of the Decalogue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ‘ I, Jahweh, 
am your God.* We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when lie discovers no such affinity 
between the Decalogue and the great Prophets 
that it must be regarded as a product of the 
current of ideas initiated by them ; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the different 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative scope. In this last respect, 
however, he goes too far when he maintains that 
the only obligations meant to be enjoined (e.g. in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to- 
wards fellow-countrymen, and when he transforms 
the ‘coveting* of the tenth Commandment into 
appropriating of owmerless property', alleging that 
in the UT it is only the act and not the disposition 
that constitutes sin. It has been ‘rightly urged 
by Wildelioert against Eerdmans that in this way 
the deeper moral sense of the Decalogue is de- 
graded, and the whole reduced to a mere scheme 
ministering to the utilitarian necessities of the 
common life of Bedawin. 

The result of the above discussion is that the 
Mosaic origin of some rudimentar}’’ form of the 
Decalogue (apart from the command against 
images) does not appear to be absolutely excluded, 
but that here again >ve must be content to refrain 
from pronouncing a more definite judgment. In 
any c;ise, the religious and moral signilicance and 
the germinal 2 ><>wer— we might almost say the 
2 ) 0 wer of expansion — of the ideas of the Decalo^e 
are not lessened if we must place it, not at the first 
beginnings but in the later stages of development 
of the religion of Israel. Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in vieAv of its structure, 
which in the first table shows an advance from 
the general and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the second table the 
opposite course is followed, it remains a religious 
document which hp a good title to be regarded, 
even by the Christian Church at the present day, 
as a kind of Magna Charta for the guidance of the 
religious life. 

III. The Religion of Israel in Canaan 

DUKING THE PRE-PROPHETIC PeIUOD.J 

i. The Souhces . — For the periods w'ith which 
we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
content ourselves with backward inferences from 
later sources, but now we have at our command 
records of considerable compass, which enable us 
to take a reliable glance at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early monarchy. The circumstance is immaterial 
that the records in question, apart from the very 
ancient Song of De^rah, did not assume their 
present form till a considerable time after the 
events (somewhere from about the 10th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.C.). For, in the first 

* ' Oorsprongr en beteekenis van de tien woorden ’ (in Thedl. 
Tijdschrut^ xxxvii. p. 18 ff.). 

t * De Dekalog’ (in Theol. Studim^ 1903, p. 109ff.). 

X Of. Oh. Piepenbring, * La religion des H^breux k T^poque 
des juges ' in Revue de PHistoire des Regions, t. xxvii. 1 ; F. 
Se^Ting. Die altisrael. Religion in den * Heldengesehichten' des 
Riohtenuchs, Hamburg, 1892 ; 0. H. Toy, * The pre*Proplietio 
Religion of Israel ’ in New Worlds 1896, p. 123fl. 
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place, all the evidence is in favour of the sup- 
position that during the whole of this period the 
moral and religious viewpoint was a hxed one ; 
and, secondly, tne date when the traditions were 
finally committed to writing must not be con- 
founded w'ith the date when the oral tradition 
became fixed. Thus the conditions underlying 
the ])atriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jalnvist cannot be brought dowm at latest beyond 
the time of Saul, even although the main part of 
the Jahwistic written source 'Nvas not comi)osed 
till about B.C. 850. The same remark a])plies to 
the so-called hero - narratives of the Book of 
Judges, which occupy themselves with the six 
' great judges ’ (Ehud, Deborah, Baral^, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samson), and to the same category with 
wliich belong also the very ancient and important 
narratives contained in Jg 9 and in the Appendix, 
chs. 17-21 (although it is true tliat chs. 19-21 have 
been subjected to a very late revision). All these 
written sources — after various more recent com- 
ponents have been sifted out — give us a true 
picture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior to the advent of written pro- 
phecy. 

As a source of the first rank must be reckoned 
the ancient biography of Saul and David, which, 
now interwoven with many later — notably even 
Deuterononiistic — elements, is incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel. But what we have said is true 
in quite a special sense of the so-called * Jerusalem 
source ’ in 2 S 9-20, which reveals so intimate an 
acquaintance with the course of events, and shows 
at the same time so delicate a psychological esti- 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
])laced as early as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biogrjiphy of Solomon 
in 1 K 1-11 contain a great variety of valuable 
material. And finally, from the earliest of the 
wilting projihets, Amos and Hosea, important 
backw^ard inferences may be drawn as to the con- 
ceit ions that prevailed before their day. 

li. The Conception of God,--i. That even in 
this period we can speak at most of henotheism (see 
above, p. 625^ f. ) but not of absolute monotheism, 
would be sufficiently proved by the constant in- 
clination of the people to Baal’ worship (on which 
see below, § iii.). This tendency assumes, of 
course, a belief in the existence of Baal (or the 
baals). If it should be contended that this belief 
ought to be treated as a delusion, not shared by 
the proper representatives of Jahwism, but at all 
times strenuously combated by them, this con- 
tention would be opposed to a number of clear 
statements. What was combated at all times "was 
the worship of Baal and of other gods, but not 
the belief in their existence. When in Jg 11-^ 
Jephthah bids his messengers say to the king of 
the Ammonites, * Wilt not thou possess that wliich 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to posses.s?’ he 
only gives expression to a notion ivliich 'was self- 
evident to his contemporaries and to the narrator. 
A similar notion underlies the language of 1 S 26*^ 
where David regards banishment from the ancestral 
domain of Jahweh as necessitating the worship of 
other gods. The idea of a national god involves 
that the sphere of influence as w ell as the sphere 
of worship of the particular goil extends only to 
the land of his people. Outside this otiier gods 
rule, and the man w'ho has been driven within 
their sphere does well to accommodate himself to 
their service. 

It is true that the worship of a god ui^n foreign 
soil is not absolutely excluded. According to 1 K 
IV Solomon erected upon the Mount of Olives a 
place of sacrifice for Chemosh, the god of the 

* Probably, by a confusion, for JftTcom, for everywhere else 
Chemosh appears as the god of the MoaMtes, 


Moabites.* The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (v.^®^-) a lapse on the part of Solomon into 
idolatry, into which he was seduced by his heathen 
wives. But, in all probability, what is in view here 
is— what to the original narrator w'as quite an un- 
objectionable procedure— the erection by Solomon 
of a sanctuary for a Moabite wife, w’here even in 
the land of Judah she might render w^orship to her 
ancestral god. Sucli a desire on her part would 
appear to Solomon quite fair and reasonable, with- 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an aberration on the 
part of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
God of the land w’oiild be absolutely inconceivable. 
In this connexion it may be remarked that there 
is scarcely room for doubt that even then a method 
had been discovered wiiereby the worship of a 
national god upon foreign soil w'as rendered pos- 
sible. Earth was brought from his land to the 
foreign country, in order thus to be able to otter 
sacrifice to him on his owm soil. Thus Naaman 
the Syrian (2 K 5^^) asks from Elisha two mules’ 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, because he is resolved 
henceforw^ard to otter neither burnt-ottering nor 
sacrifice to any other god but to Jahweh alone. It 
is quite clear that Naaman’s idea was quite in 
harmony wdth the belief of the Israelitish narrator. 
But, on the other hand, the conviction that the 
powder of a national god in his own land is irresist- 
ible wdien it has been properly invoked, has very 
drastic testimony borne to it in 2 K 3^. The 
‘ fierce anger ’ w hich comes upon Israel after Mesha 
has sacrificed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besiegers) is the anger of the 
god of the land, Chemosh, who after such an 
ofiering cannot remain inactive, but drives the 
enemy out of his country. It is possible for us to 
explain this result very naturally on the ground 
that the besiegers lost all courage through tear of 
the supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the view' of the narrator and his contem- 
poraries. 

2. But if, in view' of all this, the question for 
this whole period is not W'hether Jahw'eh, the God 
of Israel, is the only God, the question arises all 
the more, wdiat special significance He had for His 
people. As w'e have already (p. 63P f. ) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propositions, 
‘Jahweh is the God of Israel, and Israel is the 
people of Jahweh,’ ahvays comes out when we 
have to deal w ith action on the part of a number 
of the tribes, if not the whole of them. 

(rt) This is the case almost exclusively in war. 
There the name of Jahw'eh is the connecting 
link w'hich brings the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
insidres them wdth enthusiasm, and leads them to 
victory. He is the war -God, Jahw’eh, whose 
commander-in-chief appears to Joshua in Gilgal 
(Jos 5^®“’’);t who, represented by the sacred Ark 
(see above, p. 628 f.), causes the w'alls of Jericho to 
fall dow'n (Jos 6) ; and after the battle of Gibeon 
rains great stones upon the fieeing Canaanites 
(10^^). With peculiar energy the joyful confidence 
in Jahweh as the real leader in battle meets us in 
the bong of Deborah. The whole Song is meant, 
above all, to celebrate the praises of Jahweh (Jg 
52 f. 9. W'ho left His dwelling-place on Sinai to 
hasten by Mt. Seir to the battlefield. He was the 
true leader in the fight, for the inhabitants of 
Meroz are cursed ‘ because they came not to the 
help of Jaluveh, to the help of Jahweh among Hie 

* This statement alone probably belongs to the original text ; 
the rest here, us in 12 K 23^3^ is Deuterononiistic or still later 

T Etnsiop. The LXX has in part a different text. 

The narrative now breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
The close may have been deliberately suppressed because it 
contained a different explanation of the name ‘Gilgal’ from 
that given shortly before in 68. 
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heroes’ (v.®*) ; on the other hand, ‘from heaven 
fought the stars, in their courses they fought 
against Sisera’ (v.-***). It is specially worth noting 
with what force expression is given also in other 
passages in the Song to the thought that on such 
an occasion it is the unconditional duty of the 
diifeient tribes to take the field with Jahweh 
against the common foe. Hence the panegyric on 
the valiant tribes which showed their willingness 
for this service ; and, on the^ other 

hand, the bitter scorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones And the concluding verse once 

more lays the strongest emphasis upon the fact 
that the enemies of Israel are on that very account 
the enemies of Jahweh, but that glory and happi- 
ness attend on tliose wlio choose Him — 

* 8o must all thine enemies (>crish, O Jahweh : 

Bat those that lo\’e him are as the rising of the san in 
his strength.’ 

The belief in a personal presence of Jah>veh in 
decisive battles does not present itself, however, 
merely in highly strung poetry like the Song of 
Deborah. Apart from passages according to which 
He accompanies Israel into battle in tlie train of 
the Ark (see above, p. 628 f.), David still declares, 
after his first decisive victory over the Philistines : 
‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
as waters break through (the dam),’ 2 S 5'*^ ; and 
before the second battle he receives from Jahweh 
this oracle : ‘ When thon hearest the noise of 
marching in the tops of the haka trees, set out ; 
for then is Jahweh gone forth to make a slaughter 
in the camp of the Philistines ’ (v.®*). 

Even if many usages w’hich Israel practised in 
Avar, and Avhich gave to war the appearance of an 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious function, date 
from the times of Polydemonism, and w'ere origin- 
ally evoked by regard to the ‘ demons ’ (see above, 
p. there is manifestly no longer any conscious- 

ness of this in the period Avith Avliich we are now 
dealing. Israels Avars are the ‘wars of Jahweh’ 
(Nu The acts of consecration and the 

restraints to which warriors submit themselves 
have regard to Jahweh. Very instructive from 
this point of view is the very ancient narrative of 
1 S 2P*^*. The priest is prepared to ^ve the sacred 
bread (the so-called sheAv bread) to David only in 
case his pretended followers have kept themselves 
from Avomen. David professes that it is so, and 
that his company set out with sacred ‘ vessels ’ 
(i.e,, probably, clothes and weapons). David thus 
puts aside the fear that he and his companions 
are wanting in the purity required towards Jahweh, 
It was to Him then expressly that the consecration 
of the warrior was due. Even in Deuteronomy 
(23*^ (W) ff*) the prescriptions about maintaining 
cleanliness in the camp, which in all probability 
have a Polydemonist motive, are in (“) based 
simply on the ground that ‘Jahweh thy God 
walketh in the midst of tliy camp to deliver thee 
and to nve up thine enemies before thee ; there- 
fore shall thy camp be holy.’ 

(6) Again, as regards the frequent mention of 
the execution of the ‘ ban ’ (cf. above, p. 619'’ f.), we 
find all through this period no other supposition 
than that the devoting of huiiion bein^ and of 
spoil is purely for the nonour of Jahw^. So in 
Jos 6** 7''®* and especially 1 S 15®* where Samuel 
in the sequel executed the ‘ ban ’ upon the Amale- 
kite king Agag by hewing him to pieces ‘ before 
Jahweh’ (as one devoted to Jahweh) m GilgaL 

(c) The circumstance that during this period 
the character of JahAveh as the war -God is so 
prominent a feature in the conception of God", 
explains why now, for the first time, we make 
acquaintance with a designation of Jahweh which, 
beyond doubt, is originally connected with this side 
of His chaiacter, namely Jahweh Zibd*6th (n'lK^). 


That is the plural of ?dba, ‘ host,’ and thus 

signifies ‘hosts’ or ‘armies,’ is generally admitted. 
It is equally reco^ized that * Jahweh Zebd' 6th' is 
simply an abbreviation for the complete formula 
'Jahweh *El6hS Zcba'Cth" or, with the article, 
'Jahweh *E16M Jlaz-Zcbaoth* i.e. ‘Jahweh, the 
God of Hosts.’ t Rut* now, what species of hosts 
is meant? Or, to be more accurate, let us ask, 
What Avas originally meant? For there is the 
strongest initial probability that this name of God 
assumed in the usage of tlie Prophets a more com- 
prehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 
The controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the ‘hosts’ is 
to hosts of ‘ Clemons,* J or to the heavenly ho.sts 
{i.e. the angel8),§ or, finally, to the earthly hosts 
of Israel.il 

(a) It is probable enough, in the light of what 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaic period an important rOle was more or less 
consciously attributed to the ‘ demons ’ in A\^nr as 
Avell as elsewhere. But that, after the adoption of 
Jahwism, Jahweh should have been treateci simply 
as the leader of the ‘ demons,’ and that the title 
‘Jahweh of Hosts* in this sense should have heen 
emplo3'ed even by the prophets Avithout scruple, 
nay, even by preference, is inconceivable. For 
genuine Jahwism occupies a position of natural 
opposition to the faith m ‘demons,’ and hence Ave 
have nowhere any certain trace of such a quasi- 
official recognition of the latter as w'ould be implied 
if the explanation we are examining Avere correct. 

(3) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
some of them ancient, can be called in favour of 
the conception of an angelic host surrounding 
JaliAveh. In this category we must not, indeed, 
include passages like 1 Iv 22'**. For ‘the Avhole 
host of heaven ’ which the prophet hlicaiah beheld 
on the right and the left of Jahweh is no more a 
Avar host than is ‘the host of the height’ in the 
very late passage Is 24**'. But in Gn 32** (E) tlie 

angels of God are probably thought of as belong- 
ing to a camp of Avar; the ‘leader of Jahw’eli's 
host’ in Jos 5'®'* can only mean the lojider of a 
host of angels ; and the horses and chariots of lire 
round about Elisha (2 K 6'^) are plainly driven by 
Avairior angels. 

(7) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of tlie circumstance that the plural zebd'Oth^ in all 
the 26 passages Avhere it occurs outside the Divine 
title, never stands for the host of heaven, U but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel { E.\ 7^ 
1217 . 41 dowm to the late Ps 44"* W ‘ Thou goe^b 
not forth with our armies’) ; and it would surel^^ 
be strange if z^balOth had a different meaning only 
in the collocation 'Jahweh ZebWbtK* 

* CL f on the different collocations of the word in the Divine 
name (including its reproductions in the LXX), the exhaustive 
synopsis of Ldhr in his Untermchungen zum Buck Anuta 
(Giessen, 1901X p. 37 fl. 

t Such a shortening must be assumed even if the fuller for- 
mula, as Ldhr holds, took its rise only a short time before the 
Exile (upon the analogy of * Jahweh, the God of/lsrael '). 

} So flilready Wellhausen C Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,* v. 77) and 
recently again Sohwally CDer beilige E[rieg im alten Israel,’ 
p. 5), only tiiat the latter will have it that the special referen(*e 
IB to the ‘demons’ of war (the * wild host which rages in wni- 
along with Jahweh^ 

$ So most, following the example of Ewald (ZKs Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott, ii. 33^, who supposed the new name to hav e 
been once proclaimed by a great prophet upon the battlefield 
after a sudden victory had been gained. The same interpreta- 
tion has been reoen^ upheld amsh by Borchert in SK, 1800, 

p. 61011. 

II So already J. O. Herder (in OeUt der hebr&itehen Poesie) 
and others ; then, after the view which refers the expression to 
the hosts of angels had long been the prevailing one, B. Schrader 
in JedirbOeherfdr prot. 1876, p. 816 ff.; and, recently, 

esp. EantBob in art. *&baoth * in PRE^ xvii. p. 42Sfl., and 111 
Z^7’Tr,188e,p.l7ff. 

11 This, on the contrary, is everywhere represented by the 
idngular zCtbA ; even in Ps 1033^ and 1482 the plural form is 
demonstrably due to error. 
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But why— as Delitzsch asked years ajyo*— is it 
that the Divine name Jahweh ^ehd'Oth is not found 
in the very period wlien we should most naturally 
look for it, namely, at tlie time of the Exodus and of 
the conflictB with tlie Gauaanites ? Instead of this, 
the title first meets us in 1 S 1* as an appellation 
of the God who dwells in Shiloh I Now, it is quite 
true that the complete absence of the name in the 
Hexateuch and the Book of Jud^res would be very 
surprising. But Klostermann {Uesnhkhte IsrcieUt 
p. 76) has made it in the highest degree probable 
that the name Jahweh ^eho^Cth was, at least in the 
case of the Hexateuch, removed from the text by 
the hand of a late redactor (perhaps from the fear 
of its being misunderstood in the sense of the pro- 
hibited star- worship). Thus in Jos 3^^* in place 
of the strange expression ‘ the ark with the law of 
the Lord of the whole earth,’ surely there must 
have stood originally the usual formula * the ark 
of Jahweh of Hosts’; and in 6^^ the LXX {Kvpitp 
(rapadbd) expressly witnesses to the reading Jahweh 
^chaoth. 

Another objection to our interpretation is raised 
by Borchert, who argues that all the passages in 
which zeh(V6th means the hosts of Isracd belong to 
the latest elements in the Canon (20 of them to the 
latest source of the Pentateuch), and, moreover, 
that they speak, not of military hosts but of 
multitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even a^ art from 1 K 2®, where ziUCth in 
the present Deuteronom. narrative belongs in all 
probability to an earlier source) is not to the 
point. P'or the latest source of the Pentateuch 
always thinks of the people as a military body, 
whether on the march or in camp, ranged in fixed 
order about the sanctuary (cf. especially Nu 2). 
And the circumstance that in the older linguistic 
usage the earthly army (like the heavenly, Jos 5'^) 
is designated zdbd in' the singular, does not pre- 
vent the conclusion that the plural likewise served 
originally as a designation of earthly hosts. This 
view finds a very strong support in 1 S 17^. When 
David there says to the Philistine giant, ‘ I come 
in the name of Jahweh of Hosts, tlie God of the 
arnii^ of Israel,’ he plainly intends by the latter 
addition to give his heathen opponent an authentic 
interpretation of the Jahweh ^ehCCCth^ which, 
M'ithout this, must have remained unintelligible to 
him. 

But, if we abide accordingly by the interpreta- 
tion of the title as referring to the hosts of Israel 
who are to put their trust in battle in Jahweh (as 
in Jg 5^, 2 S 5^'**) as their tnie leader and cham- 
pion, an additional remark requires to be made. 
Jahweh ZehdSdth is originally the war -God as 
represented by the sacred Arh,^ That the ark itself 
was a warlike shrine was shown above (p. 628 f. ). 
But now, when we find that, of the 11 passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title Jahweh 
Z&hWOth occurs, no fewer than 5 stand in a 
direct or indirect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot be accidental. Cf. 1 S I®*- Jahweh ^ihd' 6th 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located ; 4^ 
‘the ark of Jahweh ZUhWCth^ But one of the 
strongest evidences may be found in 2 S 6’. It is 
true that the original text of this passage has 
sutiered corruption, as is shown by the dilierent 
form in the parallel 1 Ch 13®.t But to strike out 
the whole sentence after ^6hd^6th is quite an un- 

* In Rudelbach’B ZeUschrift fOr die geeammte lutherische 
Theologie uni Kirehe, 1874, p. 217 ff. 

t This connexion was already sumsted by Vuilleumier (art. 
* Le nom de Dieu J ahv^h-^ebaotli ’ in liemue de Thiol, etde Philos. 
April 1877, p. 802) ; it was estaUished in detail b v Kautzsoh (loo. 
eSL above, p. 6S6 d note II). 

} On the difficulties presented by the present text, and the 
numerous attempts that have been made to emend it, of. 
Giesebrecht, IHs alttest. SekaUuag dee Gottesnamens (Koniss- 
\eitgt lOOD^ p. 13211. 


justifiably violent procedure. Rather may we con- 
(ilude that here in any (;ase it was stated that ‘ over 
the ark the name of Jahweh of Hosts was named,’ 
ue. that the Ark stood in the closest relation to 
Jahweh as the war-God, being the representation 
and the pledge of His presence. And when, in 2 S 
6^, David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn termination of all the 
arrangements for the conveying of the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus for their objective 
Jahweh of Hosts, the war-God. Again, in Ps 
the desipiation of God as ‘Jahweh of Hosts ’ (ll v.®, 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) is 
most simply explained by supposing that in this 
Psalm-fragment the subject is the return of the 
Ark to the temple from a campaign. 

(5) While convinced that the above is the true 
interpretation of Jahweh ?ehW6th as an original 
apj)eIlation of the war-Gfod represented by the 
sacred Ark, we do not mean to deny that another 
conception gradually established itself in the lin- 
guistic usage, to such an extent that in many 
passages the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten. Thb is shown even by the sta- 
tistics of the employment of the expression. Of 
the 278 passages in which Jahweh ZibdUOth (so 234 
times) or another combination with Sfebd'Oth occur, 
there are 19 in the Historical books (11 in Samuel, 
5 in Kings, but only in the mouth of prophets; 
3 in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel) ; 15 in the 
Psalms (in the first book only Ps 24^®; 14 in the 
second and third books) ; while all the other 
instances are in the Prophetical books. Even if 
amongst the last named there are a few which 
might point to Jahweh ZehWOth as the war-God, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible in the 
vast majority of instances. On the contrary, the 
addition ZehdUCth has plainl}^ attached to it the 
notion of the supra niun dane yower and glory of 
Jahweh. It is manifestly so in those passages in 
which this Divine name stands in parallelism with 
the notion of the ' holiness,’ i.e. (in accordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex- 
alted being of Jahweh, as in Is 6^. How 
this change of signification is to be understood is 
not possible to say witli certainty. Only so much 
is clear, that, after the permanent establishment 
of the Ark in the my.stenous darkness of the ady- 
tum of the temple, its former connexion with the 
war-God, Jahweh Zebd^Cth, must have vanished 
from tlie popular consciousness, and that in place 
of this the awe-inspiring majesty of this God must 
have come into the foreground. It remains, how- 
ever, the most plausible supposition that now the 
hosts of angels and perhaps also (at least in later 
times) of stars came involuntarily to be substituted 
for the earthly hosts, so that, finally, the idea of 
Kuler of the Universe connected itself per se with 
the title Jahweh Zeba!6th. In this way we could 
explain most simply the surprising circumstance 
that there is no instance ot the occurrence of 
Jahweh Zthd^Oth in the Book of Ezekiel, although 
it is met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
immediately after the Exile. Ezekiel may have 
purposely avoided it because it was capable of 
being misinterpreted as a justification of star- 
worship. 

3. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity is this : Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre-Prophetic period, tend- 
encies towards overcoming the initial crass concep- 
tion of the bodily form of God, or, in other wordls, 
a disposition to free the Divine being from the 
realm of the visible and sensible, and thus to 
spiritualize it? Now, it is an undeniable fact 
that the clothing of Jahweh with a body is a 
practi(*e that still extends into this period. This 
IS proved by the Jahwistic passages Gn 3®®^* and 
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Igiff. * Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided affirmative, and there 
are even various methods of distin^ishin^ between 
the transcendent, unapproachable, real being of 
Jahweh and the passing appearances which do not 
completely exhaust His being. 

(or) To this category certaimy belongs the rmVakh 
Jahweh or ^ angel of Ji^weh’T in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never have been 
mistaken if men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding that this th^ologumenon should have 
the some sense throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament — a course to wliich they were driven 
on the ground of a mechanical doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Since, now, in certain late passages the 
‘angel of Jaliweh’ is undoubtedly, as a creature 
angel, clearly distinguished from Jahweh, it was 
thought that he could be also so distinguished in 
all the earlier passages. 4: In reality the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh * is originally a form of appearance of 
Jahweh Himself, ‘a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility,’ distinguishable from Himself 
only in so far as it does not represent the full and 
complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
which has been felt to be very strange, that the 
expression * angel of Jahweh ’ is not infrequently 
suddenlj’ exchanged for the simple ‘Jahweh,’ is 
very simply explained. The designation ‘angel 
of Jahweh’ is necessary wherever he comes (par- 
ticularly in conversation) into direct contact with 
men, wdiereas the simple ‘Jahweh’ is sufficient 
when God is to be thought of as if by Himself, 
separate from men or at least unseen by them. 
Although in some passages this condition of things 
is obscured by touches of the redactor’s hand, there 
are others ■where it is readily recognizable. § So 
in Jg 5^ ‘Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jahweh 
[addressing IsraelJ, because they came not to the 
help of [the invisibly present] Jahweh.’ In like 
manner, in Gn 16’^* the God who speaks to Hngar 
is always called maVnhh Jahweh^ whereas, accord- 
ing to v.“, Jahweh Himself has heard her affliction, 
this being a function for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any case, it is 
quite in the spirit of the narrator when in v.^® 
Hagar discovers in Him vrho has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. Again, in Gn (the Elo- 

histic parallel to the Jahwistic narrative of ch. 16) 
it is God that hears the voice of the lad, but the 
angel of Goo? that calls to Hagar out of heaven, 
etc. And if in v.^ it is God that opens her eyes, 
so that she sees the well of water, this required no 
•j^ersonaly mechanical operation. On the contrary, 
it might be accomplished by an act of the Divine 
will working from afar, and this is plainly the 
meaning of the narrator. But it is to oe observed 
how here in E a marked spiritualizing of the 

* In Gn 181® there are now, indeed, as has been shown by 
Eraetzschmar {ZATW^ 1897, p. 81 £f.), two recensions of the 
same narrative combined. According to the earlier of these, 
Jahweh Himself appears, accompanied by two angels ; accord- 
ing to the later (the * plural source ’) three angels are sent by 
Jimweh, who Himself eubides in heaven (cf. esp. 

t The E source of the Pentateuch remains even here true to 
its principle of avoiding the name ‘ Jahweh,' and says (but in 
quite the same sense) maffakh *Elohtm (Gn 2117) or moFakh 
hd-'Elohim, * angel of God * (Gn Ex 1419). 

t The monographs on the mal’akh Jahweh from this stand- 
point have, of course, now ceased to possess interest. The 
correct view is represented especially by Kosters (art. ‘De 
mal’ach Jabve* in Theoi, Tijdacnrift, 1875, p. 367 flf.). Onlv, he 
goes too far in seeking to explain all appearances of angels 
(even in the plural, as Gn 287S 82S(i})in pre-exilic passages as 
self-manifestations of God. 

5 This frequent interchange of ‘Jahweh' and ^maVakh 
Jahweh’ shatters the (at first sight very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the * angel of Jahwdi* is the necessary conse- 
quence of Jahweh Himself hemg simposed to have His dwelling- 
place at SinaL^ Enthroned there. He might be supposed incap- 
able of appearing elsewhere at the same time. But this is a 
false assumption. On the contraiy, where the angel of Jahweh 
appears, there is Jahweh also active, but it is only His form of 
manifestatioa that is visible and avdiblt. 


ancient theoloqunienon has already taken place. 
In J the angel of Jahweh evidently meets Hagar 
at the well personally and in human form ; in E, 
on the other hand, he calls to her ‘from heaven.’ 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahweh is thus, if not exactly droiiped, forced 
into the background. The same is true of Gn 22“ 
[where maVahh Jahweh, occurring in wliat ia 
otherwise an uninterrupted Elohi^ic narrative, 
can be onlj' a variant for maValch ^Elohhn, due to 
a redactor, and occasioned perliaps by the redac- 
tory addition in v.^®, which also speaks of the 
angel of Jahweh]. In Gn 31“ (E) the angel of 
God calls to Jacob ‘in a dream,* so that here 
too any allusion to direct personal intercourse is 
avoided. But the angel of Jahweh expressly iden- 
tifies himself with the God of Bethel. In this 
instance, then, there is no possibility of denying 
a self-revelation of Jahweh in the form of the 
angel. In the story of Jacob’s wrestling (32-®**^*) 
only a ‘ man ’ is spoken of ; but the latter appears 
to L)e thought of also as maVahh Jahweh, for he 
blesses Jacob, who declares (v.“^), ‘ God have I seen 
face to face, and yet have escaped with niy life.’ — 
We encounter the maVahh Jahweh again in Ex 3*. 
Here he appears to Moses as a tiame of lire, and 
thus comes into the realm of the visible. Hence 
it must be due to a rethictor that in v.****, the 
Elohistic addition to the Jahwistic v.^(‘ Jahweh 
saw’ — analogous to Gn 21“ ‘Jahweh heard’), it is 
God Himself and not the angel of God that cfills 
to Moses from the bush. By the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction (v.®®"-) there is not the 
slightest whisper of doubt that it is God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that speaks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 21 
may be explained the remarkable interchange of 
‘Jahweh’ or ‘God’ and ‘angel of Jahweh’ in Nn 
22*®*®®. The latter opposes the progress of Balaam 
(y^- 22. 24. 26j . he is seen by the ass (vv.^-^*^), and 
at last by Balaam himself (v.®*) ; it is he that 
speaks to Balaam (vv.®®-®®), and the latter rejJics 
to him (v.®^). On the other hand, ‘ Jahweh ’ give.s 
the ass the faculty of speech (v.-®) ; He opens the 
eyes of Balaam (v.®", cf. the precisely similar case 
in Gn 2H®)— both examples of far-working elie(;ts 
of the power of Jahweh. 

In Jg 6'^-, again, we have, according to v.“, a 
personal manifestation of Jahweh. This is called 
maVakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv.“* ; 

but even in vv.“* the LXX read maVakh Jahweh, 
and no doubt this was the original reading, and 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. Finally, in 
Jg 13®®^* the angel of Jahweh, whom the parents 
of Samson took at lirst for a man of Gk)a, is in- 
tended to be an appearance of Jahweh Himself, as 
is shown not only by v.^®, but quite expressly by 
y 22 f.^ The last passage to which we may claim to 
appeal in this connexion is Hos 12^’ ‘ Jacob con- 
tended -with God, he contended against a Divine 
manifestation [inaVakh),^ etc. The prophet evi- 
dently avoids naming Jahweh Himself, but his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 
passage ■which underlies his reference (see above). 
Other witnesses to this sense of the expression 
maVakh Jahweh are to be found in the statements, 
summary as they are, of Gn 48‘® (E), Jg 2“®, 
2 K 1®’ ^®, and in the mention of the angel of God 
(in E parallel with the pillar of cloud in J) in 
Ex 14^®. On Mai 3^ see below. 

It is intelligible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above described pale 
manifestation, although only temporary and not 
exhausting the complete being of Jahweh, must 
have given oil'ence to the religious sense. But this 
offience was not summarily removed by transform- 
ing the maVakh Jahweh into a created angel : on 
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the contrary, men Btill held fast to a representation 
of Jahweh, although with a stronger emphasis laid 
upon the distinction between this and JaliAveh 
Himself. Under this head fall certain passages in 
which it is sometimes hard to say whether we are 
still to think of a maVakh Jahweh in the form 
described above, or simply of a created angel. So 
in Ex 23^“^* ‘ Truly I will send my * angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring thee 
into the place wdiicli I have pre]»ared. Take ye 
heed of him, and hearken unto his voice ; be not 
rebellious against him, for he will not forgive your I 
transgression ; for my name is in him.' This last j 
expression means nothing else than * for he is a 
representation of my being’ (see below, p. 640’' f.), j 
and is not to be weakened, w’ith Ewald and others, 
as if it meant only that the angel represents Uod 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power j 
to speak in His name ; on the contrary, he is him- 
self essentially Divine. We shall presently see, j 
however, that the * name ’ of God is not so directly 
identical with God as could be said of the mal'akh 
Jahweh. In the same sense as we have just estab- 
lished for 23“’’ we are to understand also 32^ and 
33*“^ [read again, with Luc., ‘my angel’]. For in 
33'’- * it is said of God Himself that He cannot go 
up in the midst of the Israelites, for He should 
have to destroy such a still-necked peojde. Per- 
haps we ought, finally, to include in this category 
the passages where David is compared to the angel 
of God (2 S 14’’* ^ 19-* ; on the other hand, 1 8 29” 
has ‘ like an angel of God *). The expression is too 
general to tiermit of a certain interpretation. But, 
seeing that the woman of Tekoa would hardly 
have ventured to treat David’s wisdom as equal to 
the wisdom of God Himself, it is not unlikely that 
we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jahweh which is not absolutely identical with 
Him. On the other hand, ‘ the angel of dtiliweli ’ 
in 2 S 24^® is a creature angel, for Jahweh com- 
mands him to leave off his work of destruction. 
The case is similar in 1 K 19’ (cf. v.®) and 2 K 19^ 
(Is 37®®). Finally, in Ps 35®** we have j>erhaps 
simply the idea of a guardian angel (appointed by 
God). 

The theoloyumenon of the ‘ angel of Jahweh * is 
wholly wanting in the pre-exilic prophets ; and in 
Zee I’l’ff- 3’-®«*, where it reappears after a long 
inter\^al, there can be no doubt as to the creaturely 
character of this ‘ angel of Jahweh.’ For he prays 
to Jahweh, and Jahweh answers him in comforting 
-words. He delivers the Divine commission (P^) ; 
he is met by ‘ another angel’ (2’ I®)) ; and again in 
3® [where, in vie-w of v.^, read ‘and the angel of 
Jahweh said’] he is once more expressly distin- 
guished from Jahweh. In the considerably later 
passage, Zee 12*’, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ stands 
in parallelism with 'Elohim ; but the latter term 
is here manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
Jahweh^ but stands for ‘a supramundane, Divine 
being’; so that even here ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Himself. One 
might rather be tempted to think of a self-revela- 
tion of Jahweh in the ‘angel of the covenant’ of 
Mai 3’, seeing that he is named immediately after 
‘the Lord,’ i.e. Jahweh. In reality, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin- 
guished from Him. 

(6) Closely akin to the ‘angel of Jahweh,’ in its 
original sense, we have sometimes the ‘face (Q '49 
pdnhn'\) of Jahweh,’ i.e. simply Jahweh Himself 

* The Massoretic text has * an angel * (as in Nu 2016 ) ; but 
doubtless we diould read, with the Sunoritan text and Lucian’s 
recension of the LXX, ' my onccl ’ {ma^akhi). Gf. even the MT 
of v.*^ *For mine angel shall ^ before thee,’ etc. ; and Gn 
247* 40, where we already read, ’He shall send his angel before 
thee.* 

t A remarkable light is thrown upon this peculiar designation 


as personally present, although (like the maVakh 
Jahweh) in a form of manifestation which does not 
exhaust His full being. Unfortunately, the prin- 
cipal passage which treats of this theologumenon^ 
namely Ex 33, has not been pre>erved entire, and 
hence its interjiretation is dilhcult. In the text 
(v.®®^*), which is a combination of various sources 
and strata of sources, God declares that He cannot 
[personally] go up in the midst of the people, else 
He should have to consume them. Israel is much 
disturbed at this announcement ; but at God’s com- 
mand the i)eopIe put oli* their ornaments, while He 
announces His intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for His personal presence. 
After V.® there must have been (from the pen of E) 
an account of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of the tent is all at once assumed in 
v.L The Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personal presence. When, 
now, in J’s parallel (v.^-**^-) God, in answer to Moses’ 
question whom He means to send with the people, 
rei>lies (v.^^), ‘My face shall go [with you],’ this 
cannot, in Hat opi)osition to E, mean ‘ I in my own 
person.’ That is to say, J, as w’ell as E, must have 
had in view something secondary, some parti'U 
representation of the lull being of Jahweh, whether 
he, too, thought of the sacred Ark, or the self-mani- 
festation of God in the form of the mal'akh Jahweh 
\\as before his mind's eye. It is to Ex 33^^ beyond 
doubt, that allusion is made in Dt 4®^ and Is 63”. 
In the latter passage the jjresent text speaks of 
‘ the angel of his face {pdntm ). ’ That would mean 
the angel in whom His panim, the manifestation 
of His presence, was found. But we should cer- 
tainly read, with the LXX, ‘No messenger or 
angel [read tx], but his face, saved them.’ 

Here, plainly, panhUy as the proper manifestation 
of Jahweh, is opposed to messengers and angels, 
who are quite distinct from Him. Yet even the 
author of Is 63” cannot have regarded the pdntm 
of Jahweh as absolutely identical Anth Him, else 
he M ould surely have said simply ‘Jalnveh, he 
saved them,’ and not ‘his face saved them.’ In 
three other passages Xhepanim of Jahweh denotes 
His appearing to execute judgment upon the foes 
of Israel (Ps2U”'”>), or upon Israel itself ( Ps 80^*^ '^®', 
La 4*® ‘ The angry glance of JaliAveh hath scattered 
them’). 

(c) To the category of forms of Divine mani- 
festation belongs, further, the ‘glory (lia^ kdh(nl) 
of Jahweh.’* It is true that no perfectly certain 
evidence can be adduced ot the currency of thi.s 
thcologumcnon as early as the pre-Prophetic period. 
For in the very ancient passage, 1 8 4--, kdhod 
appears to be a designation of Jahweh avIio dwells 
in the sacred Ark, and hence belongs to quite a 
dilf’erent category from the kdhod in all other pre- 
exilic passages. In the latter the kdbOd is the 
manifestation-form in Avhich Jahweh on solemn 
occasions shows Himself to Israel ; it stands, above 
all, for the brightnes.^ Avhich streams from the cloud 
surrounding Him. It may be that here, too, there 
Avas originally a connexion Avith the thought of 
the storm - God Avho appears in dark lightning- 
flashing clouds (so, ijrobably, still in Ex 33^® and 
Dt 5 -* *-®^), but the kdhOd may exhibit itself apart 
from storms (so especially in 1 K 8“ I1 2 Ch 7*, 
Avhere the kdhod of Jahweh in the form of a 
[bright] cloud fills the newly built temple). On 

by the circumstance that in Carthaginian inscriptions the god 
dess Tanit very frequently receives the honorific title ‘ Face of 
Baal’Cpen^ Bdal), i.e. personal (as it were, incarnate) repr& 
sentation of the Deity in general. 

* A very thorough examination of the history of this notion 
I will be found in von Gall’s Die Herrlichkeit Gottes: sifie 
Mbli^h-theoloqische Untersuchung ausgedehnt fiber das Alte 
^ Testament, die 7'argume, Apoiryphen, Apokaiypssn und das 
Ifeue Testament, Giessen, 1900. 
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the other hand, in Is 6* (and so also in Nu 14-^*-, 
11 ab 2*^ anti often in the Psalms, e.g, 12^^) 

VahCd appears to stand in a mucli wider sense for 
the manifestations of the Divine majesty and 
omnipotence which are displayed in all parts of 
the earth. 

Quite a different sense attaclies to the halM of 
Jahweh in Ezekiel as well as in Is 40>60 and in the 
so-called Priests’ Code. Here it is plainly tlie 
form itself in which Jahweh becomes visible, and 
not simply the temporarily assumed veiling of His 
real being. This hahOd shines like hashnud* (Ezk 
1*^0 ; it rises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (3^), leaves the cherubim- 
chariot, and approaches the threshold of the 
temple, so that tne temple is filled with the cloud 
[which veils the hdhud\ and the fore-court with 
the brightness of the kdhdd of Jahweh (9^ 10^). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot (10^^*, cf. 
also 3® 8*), it leaves the city and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of Olives during the period of lud^ent 
and desecration (11“**). Thence, when the day of 
deliverance dawns, it returns by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew in its reflexion. 

The same conception of the kabdd as a fi^re 
shooting out rays afar is found, although in a 
somewhat different form, in the Messianic glimpses 
of Is 40-66. According to 40^ it is to show itself 
as soon as the preparations for the return of the 
exiles are undertaken ; here, in all probability, it 
is thought of as the guide at the head of the re- 
turning band. On the other hand, in 60^*- the 
Jcdhud of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar- 
ently in heaven) ; in 59^® (II the ‘name of Jahweh,* 
see oelow), again, and in kahdd may stand, as 
in Is 6® etc., tor the glorifying of the majesty and 
omnipotence of Jahweh, which is visible to the 
whole world. 

The conception of the habdd of Jahweh present 
in Ezk 1-11 and in ch. 43 recurs quite clearly in 
the Priests’ Code, naturally without the connected 
notion of the cherubim-chariot. It is enthroned 
upon Sinai, enveloped in the cloud ; but to the 
eyes of Israel it presents itself as devouring fire 
(Ex 24i«-; cf. also Lv 9®«-, Nu 14W 16'® 20«- «}. In Ex 
4(P*' and Nu 17'^ [16®] the cloud appears, as it were, 
as the herald and signal of the kahdd of Jahweh 
which appears immediately after it, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf. also the discussion of the 
‘ Glory of Jahweh * in vol. ii p. 184 fl'. 

All the tkeologuTMna we have just described are 
attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Jahweh, which eludes human sight and com- 
prehension, and the realm of the visible, which is 
alone^ accessible and intelligible to man. One 
perceives the inadequacy of all comparisons, and 

et these cannot be dispensed with so long as the 

uman mind cannot conceive of personal action 
and influence proceeding except from a bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, being always 
primarily human). Hence it marks a consider- 
able advance on the old notion of the nuiCakh 
Jahweh wiien in the theolvgumena of the nanfm 
and the kabdd of Jahweh the thought of a human 
form is kept as much as possible in the back- 
ground. Even if Ezekiel (1®* ) still ventures— in a 
supplementary soi-t of fashion —on a comparison of 
the kabdd of Jahweh with the human form (‘a 
likeness as the appearance of a inan,’v.®; ‘from 
that which appeared as his loins,’ v.“^), in Deutero- 
Isaiah and tne Priests’ Code there is no allusion 
whatever to the form of a man. The only images 
that are considered worthy to represent the supra- 
mundane and mysterious being of God are fire 
(which is,. as it were, the least material element) 

* Aocording to the LXX and the Vulgate, this word (^5p0) 
itaoda for afeefroa, that ia, an amalgam of gold and silver. 


and the more than earthly brightness which pro- 
ceeds from it, and which is rendered tolerable to 
the human eye only by an enveloping cloud. 

(£f) We have still, nowever, in this connexion, 
to speak of a theologumenon^ which likewise aims 
at aistinguishing between the immanent Jahweh 
and His manifestations and acts, avoiding at the 
same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
*naxne of Jahweh.’* The modem mind finds it 
hard to realize the profound meaning which a 
person’s name possess^ in the eyes of men, inclnd- 
mg the Israelites, in ancient times. Giesebrecht 
(l.c. p. 04) rightly defines a name as meaning, 
according to the ancient conception, ‘ a something 
parallel to the man, relatively independent of its 
bearer, but of great importance for his weal or 
his w'oe, a something which at once describes anc 
influences its bearer.’ He supports this defini 
tion {ih. p. 68 ff.) by very numerous and striking 
testimonies, derived from the conceptions of other 
leoples and religions. But what is tme of a 
luman name is tme also, mutatis mutandis^ of the 
Divine name. To know it is of vital importance, 
for this is the condition of being able to use it in 
invocation ; and invocation has, according to primi- 
tive notions, a real efficacy, giving to the invok- 
ing party a kind of power over the name invoked, 
so that he can compel its aid. This explains why, 
in heathen cults, the name of a particular god 
was studiously kept secret, lest it might be abimed 
through being invoked by an improper party.f 

Now it is self-evident that in the OT, in the 
numerous passages, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the ‘name of Jahweh’ 
is introduced in various connexions, such crass 
and superstitious notions as underlie heathen 
magical formulas are entirely absent. The con- 
ception of God found in the Prophets (including 
Deutcronomj', as the specifically Prophetical law- 
lK)ok) and the Psalms permits of no other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a tlioroughly purified religious and ethical 
standpoint. But, on the other hand, Giesebrecht 
is certainly riglit in declaring the (almost univers- 
ally) current explanation of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attributing to the ‘name 
of Jahweh,’ in at least a great number of in- 
stances, a far deeper meaning. Most are content 
to explain the ‘name’ as the expression of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine attri- 
butes, in so far as these have become known to 
the Israelites, or have manifested themselves foi 

*Cf. Giesebreuht’s monofcraph, Die cUtUst. Schatzung du 
Gottesnainens xvnd ihre rehgionageschichtlicJie Grundlage 
(Konigsberg, which is at once thorough-going, and opens 
up a number of new points of view. 

f A trace of this notion may be discovered with certainty 
in Gn and Jg 18 ^ 8 . in both passa^s the manifestation of 
Jahweh (for auch is originally meant) (Clines to g^i^e its name, 
thus escaping, as it were, any further annoyance. It may be, 
again, that in the Decalogue the commandment not to take 
Jah web’s name ' in vain ’ meant originally that men were not 
to compel action on the part of the sacred name by invoking it. 
So, too, Am 610 is best explained, with Giesebrecht (p. 128), as 
expressing a dread of provoking the fiercely enraged Deity still 
further by uttering His name (cf. also 8^). Consideration is 
due, finally, to the remark of Giesebrec^ht (Friede fur Babel 
und Bibel, Konigsberg, 1903, p. 41), that the abstract notion 
* deity,’ is employed so frequently in personal names because, 
like the terms expressing relationship, this served as a protec- 
tion to the Divine name, which might not be uttered. Cf. the 
numerous examples of such name-taboos collected from all 
quarters by Giesebrecht, I.e. p. 83, note 1 ; see also Frazer, 
Golden Bought, i. 408 ff. 

With the ma^cal and at the same time irresistible efficacy 
of the solemnly invoked Divine name is plainly connected the 
firm belief in the terrible power of the cxiree. Thus Abimelech 
succumbs to the curse of Jotham (Jg 67 b) ; Micah escapes 
the effects of his mother’s curse by prompt restitution of the 
money be had stolen from her ; and hu mother at once removes 
the curse by pronouncing a formula of blessing, in which the 
name of Jahweh is invoked (Jg ITlff.); the curse of EUsha ‘in 
the name of Jahweh’ brings summary destruction upon forty- 
two children (2 K 2^4). 
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their protection or deliverance. In point of fact, 
a number of frequently employed expressions are 
more or less satisfactorily explained in this way 
{e,g, when we read of proclaiming, praising, cele- 
brating, glorying in, the name of God) ; there 
even others where the name appears to be in- 
tended only in the sense familiar to — as a com- 
bination of particular sounds (so in all connexions 
where a pronouncing of the Divine name is spoken 
of, such as calling upon, profaning, blaspheming 
the name, or putting it [in blessing] upon any one, 
Nu Ps 12^). But there remams a very large 
nun I her of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, so far from being satisfactory, 
yield no sense at all — passages in which the name, 
in short, spears to identical with the person 
of God. This applies where such expressions as 
‘ fear,* ‘ love,* ‘ honour,* ‘ confess,* ‘ trust in,* * wait 
for,* are prefixed to the name of God. That a 
manifestation-form of Jahweh present to h^lp is 
here thought of, is evident from such instances as 
Ps 20^ (h (‘the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee!*) 44® (‘through thy name we tread down 
our foes,* cf. 118^®'^*) 54*W (‘ help me, O God, through 
thy name,* cf. 124®), Pr 18“ (‘ a strong tower is the 
name of Jahweh*).* 

If in the above passages the ‘name’ is really a 
personified ‘power placed side by side with the 
proper person of Jahweh* (Giesebrecht, Lc, p. 66), 
this throws a clear light not only upon the above 
(p. GJ9“) cited passage Ex 28®^ (‘My name is in 
liim ’), but also upon the expressions just noticed, 
such as ‘call u{^n, praise, thank, the name of 
Jahweh.* They refer not to the name ‘Jahweh* 
as the pronunciation of certain sounds, but to the 
‘power* which has become hypostatized in it; 
otherwise, passages like Ps 54® (‘I will declare 
to til e praise of thy name, Jahweh, that it is good, 
that it hath delivered me out of all trouble’) 
would be quite unintelligible. 

All the more intelligible, on the other hand, be- 
come tlie very numerous passages which speak of a 
locarL/.iiig of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem. Favourite 
forms of expression wdth Deuteronomy and with 
the Deuteronomic redactors of the Historical books 
are, that Jahweh ‘causes’ His iiaiiie ‘ to dwell* in 
the temple, or ‘ sets * it in the place chosen by Him, 
or that ‘ a house is built for his iiaiue,’ so that now 
He is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem (2 K 23^, 
2 Ch 33^). It might be supposed that this applica- 
vion of the ‘ name of Jahweh* took its rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhniis because the purified 
Prophetical conception of God urgently demanded 
such a distinction between the unapproachable, 
immanent Jahweh and His earthly forms of mani- 
festation. But that this was not so is shown by 
Ex 20®^, which stands at the very head of the Book 
of the Covenant : ‘ In every spot [more exactly, 

‘ at every place of worship ’] where I will cause 
my name to be remembered [i.6. simply, ‘ w here I 
will cause my “ name ” to be honoured as a mani- 
festation of my being localized there’], will I 
come to thee and bless thee.’ We are thus entitled 
not only to regard the theologuinemni of the ‘name 
of Jahweh * as one of the most significant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real essential being 
of Jahw^ and His more or less perfect manifesta- 
tion-forms — analogous to the angel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahw'eh — but to carry it back even 
to the pre - Prophetic period of the religion of 
Israel. Nay, in this very period the belief in a 
fMigical efficacy of the name must have played a 
more important rdle than later, when men, while 
laying emphasis ux>on the ‘ name ’ in expressions 

* The most striking instance of this usage would be found in 
Is 80®^ (‘The name of Jaluveh cometh fnnii afar, glowing is his 
anger,’ etc.), if the text has come down to us coricct. 
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that had become quite current, had no longer any 
clear consciousness of its once deeper signification. 

4. All the above-described attempts to ^stin- 
guish between the real being of Jahweh and His 
torms of manifestation * did not prevent men from 
seeking, even during this period, to realize a con- 
crete presence of the God of Israel by having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that presenting oneself 
at the sanctuary is spoken of as ‘ beholding the 
face of Jahw^eh.* f Although this expression may 
have come afterwards to he employed in quite 
a weakened sense (as, for instance, in Is 1“), it 
certainly referred oHginaUy (like the extremely 
frequent ‘before Jaliweh*) to looking upon the 
image of the Deity. Exactly in the same way the 
expression ‘ stroke the face of Jahweh or of God,’ 
which had at first a literal sense, w'as afterwards 
weakened to the general meaning of ‘propitiate 
Gk>d or beg His favour.’ As images of God we 
must reckon not only the very ancient pesel 
or carved image and the bull-hgures (proliibited in 
Judah), but al^ the *eph6d and the UrdpMm, 

(a) The pe^ was a Divine figure, originally 
carved from wood or hewn in stone, for the most 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with a human head. At first distinguished from 
the molten image (np?^ massekhah), the word comes 
at last to be used uso of the latter (Is 40^® 44“, 
etc.). Of course, for our present purpose, we leave 
out of account all those passages in which pesel 
Ip^^lim^ with the same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands for the image of a heathen god (Nan 1“ et 
al . ). There are many passages, however, in which 
pe^el means an image of Jaliweh ; and such a carved 
image appears to have been for long regarded as 
unobjectionable, whereas the molten image (prob- 
ably with allusion to Israel’s bull worship) is 
already prohibited in the Jahwistic section of 
which Ex 34” forms a part. Even if the prohibi- 
tion of the pesel in the Decalogue (Ex 20^*s Dt 5®) 
extends to images of Jahweh, this would be simply 
a proof that the Decalo^e (or at least the pro- 
hibition of images) origmated later than J — a 
conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see lielow) of 
images of Jahweh which, till far into tiie mon- 
archical period, continued to be reverenced without 
opposition, or at least to be employed as a means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, it is an image 
of Jahweh that we are to understand by the pe^uX 
of Micah (Jg 17®^*)» seeing that it was procured 
'with a sum of money that had been dedicated to 
Jahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of Micah’s action, but simply 
to give an account of the origin of the cult of the 
Jahweh -image at Dan (cf. 18^®^-)* 

(5) The ^ephOd (^’>SK) appears exclusively as an 
image of Jahweh, and more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily ‘ something thrown over * (as applied 
to a garment it answers to the German Uberwurf 

* Amone these may also be included in a certain sense the 
‘ spirit of Jahweh or of God ’ ; on which see below, pp. 65S, 656h f. 

t It is simply a correction made in dogmatic interests (in view 
of Ex when already in the LXX, and consequently in the 
MT, by means of a pointing which is linguistically hardly con- 
ceivable, the beholding of the face of is tranrformed into 
an ‘ appearing before the face of God.’ In Ex 3423 and Dt 1616 
(and hence also Ex 2317, where the Samaritan text still offers 
correctly the accusative sign instead of read Viet 
him behold’) for n^*r (‘let him appear’) ; and in Ex 84*4, Dt 
3111, Is 11® read (‘to behold’) for (‘to appear'). 
Even in Ex 231® 3430, where the passive (in the sense of * my 
face shall not be seen *) might be possible, we should probably 
read the active (‘ they shall behold ’). 

tTThe * molten image ’ named along with the pewZ is, in all 
prol>abilit.v, a mistaken addition, and so is the Uraphim coupled 
with tlie '\iphoit in v.® (in liie other recension of the narrative)L 
In only a pe^l is spoken of. 
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or Vherzug ) ; coupled with 6 arf, ‘ linen,* it stands 
for the ‘ waistcoat ’ (see vol. i. p. 725*^) worn by the 
priests or by people in general on ritual occasions 
(1 S 2 “ worn by the youthful Samuel, 2 S 6^^ by i 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests* Code, 
finally, the 'ephdd (without bctd) is the ornamental 
* waistcoat ’ of the high priest, in which is tlie 
pocket with the sacred lots, the Urim and Tlmm- 
mim (Ex 25^, and esp. 28^* )• The attempt made, 
on the ground of these passages, to explain *vph6d 
in every instance as =* waistcoat’ or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of on image of God, 
is shattered by a number of ancient passages, 
about whose true meaning no doubt can arise. 
When Gideon, according to Jg 8 ^'*, expended 1700 
shekels of gold on the making of an 'epJkCd^ and 
‘ set ’ [it is the same word, that is used else- 
where of the erecting of niazzehCth or monuments] 
it in Ophrah, it cannot be a ‘ waistcoat ’ that is in 
view ; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
to the credit of Gideon how, out of the spoil, he 
had an image of Jahweh constructed. The re- 
dactor of the Book of Judges, it is true, views his 
conduct differently (v.®^**) ; ‘ All Israel went a 
■whoring after it,* i.e, practised^ idolatry with it. 
But this very expression clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the 'epMd as a Divine 
image, only that to him such an image is absolutely 
forbidden, under any circumstances, by the prin- 
ciples of tbe Deuteronomic legislation. Again, in 
Jg 17^ the 'eph6d^ being parallel to the pe^d of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. 641**, 
note is nothing other than an image of Jahweh. 
The same holds good of 1 S where every- 

thing becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Goliath, wrapped in a garment ‘ behind the ephod,* 
as hanging upon the wall behind the image of 
Jahweh standmg on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sanctuary. In like manner the "ephOd of 1 S 2^ 
148. 18 [here correcting the text by tlie LXX] 23®* ® 
30’ is the portable image of Jahweh, which the 
priest brings forward at the^ command of Saul or 
of David, because it was required for the obtaining 
of an oracle from Jahweh. It is nowhere indicated 
that the ^^hOd itself contained any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots w’ould 
appear simply to have been cast in presence of the 
image, and thus as it -were before the face of 
Jahweh, and the result was accordingly regarded 
as having His sanction. That such an employment 
of the image of Jahweh was still viewed as quite 
unobjectionable, is shown by Hos 3^, where the 
prophet simply means that Israel (in exile) will 
have to dispense with all the requisites for a normal 
political and religious life, including 'cphOd and 
teraphtm. 

Now, it may naturally be asked how the Divine 
image and the priestly ‘ waistcoat * could be desig- 
nated by one and the same name.* The view that 
^ephOd stands properly for the gold or silver over- 
laying or casing of an image of wood, clay, or 
even brass, can appeal for support to Is 30*^-^, -vvliere 
the certainly equivalent feminine form 'dphudddh 


* Th. U. Foote, in what ia in itsdf a very thorough and in- 
genious monograph. The Ephod : its Form arid Use (Baltimore, 
1902), denies that there is any distinction between and 


*^dd bad. The latter expression, since n; in the sense of 
* linen * is unproved, he explains as = ‘ 'SpbOd partis [virilis],’ and 
the ’ephdd icself as the container of the sacred lots, a kind of 
p<Mket which may have been developed from the primitive 
loin-cloth. Foote arrives at this result (although he hiuiself 
recoraizes images in the tMphlm so often assocLted with the 
by a quite artificial and untenable exegesis of Jg 
1 8 2110 and other passages. Moreover, if the *^k6a was 
nothing but apocket for the sacred lots, whence its sharp con- 
demnation in Jg and the bold alteration of the text in 1 8 
14i0, where, in place of the obiectionable 'iphdd [so still the 
LXX], the Ark— wholly impossible here— is inserted in the MT ? 
The oniy explanation of this is that even at a very late date the 
true meaning of tiie *^hAd in those passages was still well 
known, and on that account ga?e offence. 


stands parallel with zipp'&i, the metal casing of 
carved images. Yet it is a question whether 
did not primarily denote simply the garment usi'd 
to clotlie the Divine iina^e (ct. Jer 10 ®, Ezk IB’®). 
From this, as the most precious part and that which 
most struck the eye, the whole image might soon 
come to take its name. If we mi^ht assume that 
this ephod already had attacheii to it a pnocket 
with the sacred lots, this would explain very simply 
how in the Priests’ Code (Ex 28®“*) the objection- 
able *ep7i6d could be wholly ignored as an image of 
the Deity, but retained without prejudice in the 
form of a garment with the oracle-pocket.* 

(c) Not only the 'epMd but also the t&rdphtm, 
(□'rn^) should doubtless be understood as images 
of the Deity — for the mo.st part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 K 23‘‘^^ and 
Zee 10 ®, tlie word tevdphim, in spite of the plural 
form, should probably be everywhere (quite cer- 
tainly so in 1 S 19’® '^®) taken as the designation 
of only one image ; that is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called pluralis nufjestatift, as hapjiens 
frequently with such words as "ddOnim, bedlim, 
and usually ^Hbhim. The etymology is still quite 
obscure. The connexion with the rtphd'iin, or 
shades, favoured by many, is extremely improb- 
able. All that is clear is that the terdphtm is 
related to the ^tphnd in the same way as the image 
of a household god is to the more oflicial image .‘-et 
up in a ‘ god’s house ’ and attended to by a priest. 
That the Uraphtm is not necessarily an image of 
Jahweh is proved by the case of the terdphlm 
stolen by Rachel from Laban (Gn 31^“* *"•)» which 
the latter calls ‘ my god * (vv.®®* ®®) ; and by Ezk 
21 -® where the king of Babylon consults the 
Uraphtm at the crossing of t he roads. In all other 
passages it is quite possibU to understand Urciphim 
to mean an image of Jahweh. So [probably, in- 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], along 
with tfie '[’phOd, in Jg 17® 18'^* I S 19*®- 
(which passages speak plainly in favour of a 
liuman-like form), and Hos 3® (again eoui>led 
Avith the ^ephCtd ; see above). The circumstance 
that in 1 S 15**, 2 K 23®^, and Zee 10® (where the 
Uraphtm appear just as in Ezk 21®®, as giving 
oracles) the possession and use of a UrCiphim is 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an image of Jahweh. From 
the Prophetic point of view, which is that repre- 
sented in all the above passages, there is little 
difference between images of Jahweh and images 
of actual idols. The hypothesis that the th'dphim 
represented a survival of images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family gods, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but lacks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidence can be adduced in favour 
of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 
(see above, p. 614 ff.), it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jahweh-worshipper as 
David there should have been found any image 
but one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the lat£T 
kind of image Ave have proof, above all, in Ex 21 ®. 
There Ave read that the slave who has no desire to 
go free in the seventh year is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost before [the image of] God, 
which is evidently assumed as set up by the en- 
trance. In view of the whole spirit and standMint 
of the Book of the Covenant, this can refer only to 
an image of JahAveh as the witness of this sym- 
bolical transaction, t In like manner ‘ God * in W 

* Mention should be made here of the suggestion of Sohwally 
iSemit. Kriegsaltertumer, i. 15) that the priest, when giving 
oracles, himself put on the *eph6dt the clothing of the idol, 
that the knowledge of the god might thus be transmitted to 
him. 

t That *eioh%m in this passage cannot be undentood, accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning * Judges * (as repre- 
sentatives of OodX is proved by Dt 1617 where, in the otherwiM 
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might also be understood of a t^dphtm ; but there, 
as well as in v.® the reference is more likely to a 
Divine image in a public sanctuary. 

From the above we conclude, then, that the 
*eph6d and (at least from the monarchical period) 
the t&rapMm as well were images of Jahweh, 
which as such were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able in the pre-Prophetic period, nay, even as late 
as Hosea (3*), until at last they were involved in 
the same condemnation as images of idols proper 
(cf. beloAv, p. 679** ff.). 

(d) Finally, the golden hulls set up by Jeroboam 
at !^thel and Don were intended as images of 
Jahweh, and not as heathen images. It might ap- 
pear otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 1^ ef a/.), but the truth was still quite 
evident to tiie Deuteronomic redactor of the Books 
of Kings (cf. 1 K 12*“-). In like manner the 
narrative of Ex 32^®-, which belongs to the older 
sources of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that 
Aaron meant to represent Jahweh by the golden 
calf which had brought Israel out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v.‘ proclaim a feast to Jahweh. 
But even here the giving of this form to Jahweh 
is looked upon as a grievous oflence on the part of 
Aaron ; and the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Books of Kings of denouncing this cult as 
‘ the sin of Jeroboam,’ and of discoverinjj in it one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (cf. especially 2 K 17^^®*)- 

The question whether in the pre-Prophetic 
period all those different kinds of images were 
actually identified with Jahweh, and were thus 
venerated as fetishes, cannot be answered right off 
by a Yes or a No. The plurality of images (so in 
particular also the official bull-figures at Bethel 
and Dan) would naturally lead of itself to a dis- 
tinguishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictorial repre- 
sentations. But only too frequently, at least 
amongst the lower orclers, there would be a ten- 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the 
Deity with His image, just as in the Roman 
Catholic Church distinctions are made by the 
people between diflerent images of the Mother of 
God in regard to their miraculous virtues, although 
all theso images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The reproach so frequently 
addressed by the pre-exilic Prophets to their con- 
temporaries, that they ‘ bowed down to the work 
of their hands,* must have been no less applicable 
in the pre-Prophetic period. Half unconsciously 
men changed, like the heathen (Ro 1^), the glory 
of the immortal God into the image of perishable 
men and beasts. 

5. Before closing our discussion of the con- 
ception of God, it may be fitting here to touch 
briefly upon the few passages that speak of angels 
as intermediate beings betwixt God and man, and 
of certain hodf •mythological figures which had 
already token their place in Jahwism in the pre- 
Prophetic period.* 

(a) The belief in supramundane and at the same 
time almost independent powers shows itself in 
the most surprising fashion in Gn 6^*^, a passage 
with a strong mythological colouring, which 
longs to the mder stratum of J. The b^S *H6him 
[lit. * sons of the gods,’ but really a desi^ation of 
those who belong to the category of ^€lohim or 
numinaffoist as bini n^Wtm does not mean * sons 
Almost identical text, the reference to ’Slohim is omitted. The 
Deuteronomist, in fa^ quite correctly understood the reference 
to be to an ima^e of Js^weh, and suppressed it on that account. 
Again, in Ex 2^ ^ and 1 S 23 b has no other sense 

than that of * Deity.’ 

* Cf. Kosters, art. ‘ Het onstaan en de entwikkeling der 
angelologie onder Israel’ in Theol. Tijdsehr. 1870, pp. 34 IT., 
11.S1T.; A. Aeberhard, art. ’Oottes Umgebung nach den vorexi- 
lischen Schriftea’ a S^vfsizer TksoL ZeiUchrift, 1902, p. 
188 ff. 


of the prophets,’ but members of the guild of 
n&bVtm)'] appear here, if not as full-blooded popular 
gods in the sense of polythei.sui, yet as standing 
outside the realm of Jahwism as a kind of demi- 
gpds. In all probability the original text meant 
simply to record that from their union with the 
daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid race similar to the Titans and giants of 
Greek mytbolo^. But it must be added that 
Gn 6^®* is the only passage of this kind. Tlie heni 
^clohtm are mentioned elsewhere only in Job P 2^ 
38^ where they are simply angelic beings in the 
service and train of God. 

A more frequent designation of these inter- 
mediate beings is maVakh, ‘ messenger,’ ‘ angel.* 
Of course we nere leave out of account the above 
(p. 638 f.) described theologumencn of the * angel of 
Jalnveh or of God.* To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jahweh may have 
belonged, according to the pre-Prophetic popular 
belief, the * men * who ac'coinpany Jahweh on His 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19'* alter parting from 
Jahweli, they are first called ‘angels*] and are 
entertained by the latter.* So also the guardian- 
angel sent by Jahweh in Gn 24P ‘ ", Nu 20^® 
(although in these passages the idea of the 
maVakh Jahweh is not remote), and 1 K 19® ; 
further, the angels of Gn 28^^ (E) whom Jacob in 
a dream sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be- 
tween heaven and earth at Bethel, a principal 
centre of revelation [the mention of the ladder in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
as un winged]) ; and the troop of angels of God 
(Gn 32® [E]) whose appearance led Jacob to give 

the city of Mahanaim (‘ camp ’) its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 33-, the ‘holy myriads’ 
may probably refer originally to tht* attendants 
of God at theophanies. In addition to these few 
passages from the Pentkteuch there are in the 
older strata of the Historical books : Jos 5^® ( J ?), 
where the leader of tlie [lieavenly] army of Jahweh 
meets Joshua ; and 2 K 6*"^, where the fiei*y horses 
and chariots are to be thought of as driven by 
angels. The ‘ destroying angel ’ of 2 S 24^®, who 
at the command of Jainveh smites the people with 
pestilence, is evidently thought of, not as a pro- 
fessional ‘ executioner angel,’ but as one appointed 
by God to carry out His judgment in this par- 
ticular instance. In 1 K 22^®, a^ain, in tlie N ision 
of the prophet Micaiah the whole host of licaven 
on the right and the left of Jahweh represents a 
celestial deliberative assembly. Quite a pecjuliar 
position is occupied here by ‘the spirit,’ who, in 
the light of the whole context, can be only the 
personified spirit of prophecy. Nothing is said in 
any of these passages about the moral quality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33® [if the text be 
correct] ‘ holiness ’ refers not to their moral per- 
fection, but only to their exaltation above this 
world and their belonging to God. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of God (1 S 29®) 
has in view only tlie trust and reverence due to 
angels. — Our whole survey shows, however, that 
in early Israel statements about angels play only 
a subordinate part, and belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to Jahwism proper. It is 
to OB noted, moreover, that the most characteristic 
expressions are connected either with a dream (Gn 
28^’) or a vision (1 K 22^®, 2 K may also be 
included in this categoiy). 

(6) To the realm of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the seraphim (Q'S!^)- Although mentioned only in 

* According to the oldest form of this narrative, as comes 
out plainly m Jahweh alone appears to Abraliam. 

Offence is naturally taken at this by a later recension, which 
is now skilfully intenvoven with the earlier one, and which 
introduces three men or angels in place of Jahw^ 
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the vision of Isaiah (6*), they appear there as well- 
known beings, so that the belief in them mav 
certainly be assumed for the pre-Prophetio period. 
Furnished with six win^, they oifer aronna God’s 
throne antiphonal praise in the Trisagion ; one 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, and 
announces to him the forgiveness of his sins. 
They are thus, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can be taken in earnest is that which 
traces it back to the singular sdrdph, TJiis word 
means properly ‘serpent’ (Nu 21®, Dt 8^®), and 
the seraphim must accordingly have been origin- 
ally serpent - formed creatures — embodiments, in- 
deed, or the serpent -like lightning - flashes that 
play around Jahweh. But, in the case of the 
seraphim of Isaiah, the six wings may be regarded 
as all that has survived of this somewhat mytho- 
logical form. Moreover (probably long before the 
time of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only from the song of praise (v.*), 
which wonld be inconceivable in a serpent’s mouth, i 
but from the hand (v.®) and the speech of the 
tdrdjph (v.7). It may be noted, finally, that here 
again in Is 6 it is a vision that is recorded. 

(c) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubim (kirdhtm, 0 * 9 * 1 ^ or sing. kh^Oh) 

belong originidly to the realm of mythology.* 
The etymology of the word is still disputed. 
According to some, ki^h is from the same root 
(Sanskrit grihh^ ‘ grip *) as the Greek 
* grifi&n ’ ; according to others, it is due to a 
transposition of the consonants of r&cfOh, ‘chariot’ 
(cf. Ps 104*), from the root rdkah^ ‘ ride ’ or ‘ drive * 
(see below). The most probable derivation would 
be from the Asayr. kurubu (plur. kurubi)y * great,* 

■ * strong,’ if it could be proved with certainty that 
the winged bull-colossi with human heads, found 
at the entrance of Assyrian palaces, bore the name 
huruhi. 

All the various references to the cherubim have 
this in common, that they always imply the near- 
ness of God, or at least indicate a sacred spot. 
But there are evidently two quite distinct under- 

a conceptions, whicn were only at a late period 
ined into one [hence even the name klrdh 
might have a double etymology]. According to 
Ps 18'^ (cf. also Is 19^) the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven storm-cloud w'hich serves Jahweh 
as His chariot [or which, originally. He rides as a 
horse ?].t The other sense of the word h^rikh is 
that of a guardian of sacred si)ots. To this cate- 
gory belong the cherubim of Gn 3^, who, after the 
expulsion of our first parents, guard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden [t.e. according to the 
original intention of the narrative, the dwelling- 

* Cf., for the special literature, Eosters, art. ' De Cherubim’ 
in Theol. Tijdw/ir. 1879, p. 445 fl.; Triebs, Veterie Testamenti 
de Cherubim doctrina, Berlin, 1888 ; J. Nikel, Die Lehre dee AT 
iiber die Cherubim und Seraphim [Wurzburg dissertation ; full 
of dogmatic prejudices], Breslau, 1890 ; J. Petersen, Cherubim^ 
GiiterBlob, 1^8 [account of the various interpretations from the 
time of Luther downwards]. 

t Instead of one cherub, a number of cherubim appear in 
1 S 4^ 2 8 6>, 2K 19IB as bearers of God or of the Divine mrone. 
Of these passagfes the last cited can scarcely have any other 
meaning, especially as there Qezekiah prays for a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh against Assyria, and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweh. In a similar connexion * He that 
sitteth upon the cherubim* is still mentioned in such late 
passages as Ps 803 (i) 991. On the other band, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in 1 S 4*^ and in 2 S 6^ the same expression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is intended of the golden 
cherubim upon the lid of the sacred Ark, which are first men- 
tioned in the Priests’ Code (Ex According to the 

latter (Nu T^S), Jahweh speaks to Hoses from this ud, * from 
between the two cherubim,* i,e. He has His proper dwelling- 
place there. The above interpolation was very natural on the 
part of a late redactor of 1 S 4^ and 2 S 6^, because in both 
these passages there is express mention of Jahwoh’s relation to 
the sacred Ark. It is impossible that any of the above passages 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Solmnon (see text 
tbove) set up beside the sacred Ark. 


place of God] ; and also the huge cherub forma, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacr^ Ark, 
in such a way that with their outstretched wings 
they filled the whole space (1 K 8®**). So also 
the carved figures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors (1 K *®) and vessels (7“‘ *®) of the temple 
indicate the near presence of God. Hence they 
appear also in the visionary temple of Ezekiel 
(Ezk 4H“^-)f 8*8 well as in the sanctuai^ which the 
Priests’ Code assumes for the period of the wilder- 
ness wanderings. In the latter they present them- 
selves, partly as worked on the cuitains and the veil 
(Ex 26^‘ ®^), partly as two golden figures, with their 
faces turned towards each other, placed on the lid. 
of the sacred Ark (25’®**^- ; cf. prec^. ool., note t). 

It is hard to say what form we ought to attri- 
bute to the cherubim with which we are dealing. 
In Ex 25^ they have only one face each, whereas 
in Ezk 41^* each has a man’s and also a lion’s 
face. Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of Ezekiel (1®“^-). Here 
each of the four cherubim has four faces (a 
man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an eagle’s) and four 
wings, besides human hands. Besides this, they 
are, according to 10^*, quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine omniscience. That they 
are creatures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 10’, if the cherub there 
belongs to the original text ; but not from 3’^^ 
where for ipn? we should read on? (‘ when the glorv 
of Jahweh lifted itself up ’). A comparison of all 
the above data leads to the conclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thought of all along as a 
hybrid being, but originally as probably composed 
of only two different bodies.* At the same time 
it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical cherubim 
are of Babylono-Assy^n origin, although they 
need not have been first borrowed in the age of 
Solomon. But it is impossible to decide whether 
the ordinaij cherub form corresponded to the 
Assyrian winged bulls or lions with a human bead 
or the human forms with a bird’s head. All that 
appears to he certain is that the complicated cherub 
forms in Ezk 1 and 10 (with all tlieir additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
>vhat the popular belief attributed to a number of 
hybrid ^ beings. The most iiiiijortant point to 
notice is that Ezekiel, in his description, is the 
first to unite the conception of a griitin form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of tlie 
storm-cloud as the bearer of Jahw’eh. For the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, as is plain from 1“* 9® 

(Avliere the whole a])pearance is included in the 
singular ‘ cherub ’) !(/*• are tlie bearers of the 
crystal plane on which the throne of Jahweh rests ; 
by means of the wheels, which are inseparable from 
them, they move the chariot-throne of Jahweh. 
Of quite a different kind is the cherub of Ezk 28^®®^-, 
who, all covered with precious stones, walks upon 
the sacred mount of the gods amongst stones of 
lire. Here a direct liorrowing from a mytholo^ 
gumenon of the East, as well as a partial afiiiiity 
with Gn 3*®, is unmistakable. It should he re- 
marked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
purj^se of comparison (with the king of Tyre), 
while the cherubim of chapters 1 and 10 belong 
simply to a vision, and those of the temple and 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments. 
Hence they can in no case l>e reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 

iii. Syncretism between jahweh and the 
Canaanitb Baal. Defeat of Baal through 
Jahweh's being finally localized in 

* This oondusion is favoured also by the circumstance that 
they are compared by Philo and Josephus with the qibinxea 
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Canaan and coming to be conceived of as 
God of Heaven.— l. Israel on entering Canaan 
found itself in presence of a pretty liiglily civilized 
people, which had Ion" ago adopted the settled 
form of life, was skilled in agriculture, gardening, 
and vine - cidtnre, and in consequence enjoyed 
great material prosperity. Nothing was more 
latural than that Israel should seek to compete 
\vith the Canaaiiites in the above-named industries. 
True, tlie transition from the purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was ac(iomplished but 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, which may 
be regarded as a faithful picture of the conditions 
that prevailed during tlie earlier part of the period 
of the Judges, still exhibit a mingling of the 
settled with the nomadic life ; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23) the pastur- 
ing of flocks evidently still plays an important 
rdle along with the cultivating of the soil. The 
necessity of learning the liner arts of field- and 
vine-culture from the Canaanites — and tliat in 
constant association with them — would of itself 
suffice to explain numerous Canaanite influeuces 
upon the conduct and the habits of thouglit of the 
Israelites. But there are other two very powerful 
factors that come into view in this connexion. 

(a) In the first place, the land into which Israel 
penetrated had belonged from times remote to 
another god who, in various forms, was wor- 
shipped at the different sanctuaries of the country, 
and whose rights as owner no one at first tlreamt 
of contesting. To Israel, as to evei*y other people 
of those days, it was self-evident that every nation 
and country had its own god. The latter may in- 
deed be temporarily overcome by the more power- 
ful god (or gods) off a foreign nation, but his ex- 
istence is not therewith ended. Tlie thought, 
however, of a defeat of Baal (or the biuils) of 
Canaan could not take its rise among the Israel- 
ites so long as they were able only with dilli- 
culty (as is shown by Jg P 18^^^* etc.) to main- 
tain their position in the land sale by side with 
the Canaanites. In view of all tliis, it was oey’ se 
self-evident that Baal, the god of the land, w-as 
to be regarded as the bestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks accordingly. 
(6) But, in the second place, according to the con- 
ceptions of antiquity, agriculture itself was viewed 
as a branch of the cult of the god of the land, or at 
least as part of the religious customs and usages 
which are traced back to him, and on that account 
are observed and handed down with superstitious 
care. This view finds an instructive exposition in 
Is 28«»*. 

When we take all the above considerations 
into account, the conclusion we inevitably draw is 
that it Avas almost impossible that Israel should 
escape being involved in the cult of Baal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on his soil, in the 
midst of his people, who were ill affected towards 
Israel. The only question is whether this way of 
looking at the matter was — at least for a length of 
time— shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, or whether, at least amongst the intel- 
lectual and religious leaders tliere were those who 
even then put forward in downright earnest the 
supreme plea of the Sinai religipn : ‘ Jah well— and 
Janweh alone— is the God of Israel.’ We may 
infer that there Avere, judging from the energy 
with which tlie struggle against Baal was after- 
wards undertaken, and Avhich implies a continuous 
maintenance of exclusive Jahwism. There are, 
however, no direct testimonies to a struggle main- 
tained at every period Avith the worship of Baal. 
It might perhaps be supposed that a distinction 
should be draAvn between the Canaanite Baal, Avho 
was quite early superseded, and of Avhom there is 
no further trace even in the ancient records of the 


opening monarchical period, and the Tyrian Baal 
imported by Jezebel and Athaliah, against whom 
a violent storm of opposition at once arose. But 
this would be to disregard a very trustworthy 
witness, whose testimony is to quite a different 
effect, namely Hos 2^ When the prophet here 
reproaches liis countrymen Avith going after their 
lovers [the baals], who Avere supposed to have 
bestow^ upon them bread and Avater, avooI and 
flax, oil and ‘drinks’ (v.^^d^i vines and fig-trees), 
he is thinking not of times long gone by, nor of the 
cult of the Tyrian Baal, but of an ineradicable 
delusion of the people which can be traced down 
to the time of Hosea — that is, till the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom : ‘ she knoAveth not 
that it is / [.JahAveli] who have bestoAved upon her 
the com and the must and the oil, and have given 
her silver and gold in abundance — upon Baal hath 
she expended it’ (Hos R ^ the 

complaint of Hosea applied in a much larger 
measure to the kingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah. But, in any case, it furnishes a very 
notable testimony to \he tenacity with which the 
belief in Baal as the god of the land and the dis- 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people.* 

2. From all the above considerations it folloAvs 
that the picture Avhich the Deuteronomic redactor 
of the Book of Judges (cf. esp. 2^^*^*) sketches of the 
religious conditions of the period of the Judges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him — from 
the standpoint of the 7th or fith cent. B.C.— no 
othervieAvis possible except that any inclination 
to the cult of other gods is at the same time 
conijdete apostasy from JaliAA’eh, the God of the 
fathers (Jg 2”). It is the anger of Jahwxh, occa- 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands 01 their foes to which Be gives them oA’^er, 
that (according to this vieAv) first bring Israel 
to reflexion and a return to Jahweh. But the 
truth is that in these early times men considered 
it quite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they should hold fast to Jahweh in all 
matters affecting the people as a Avhole (so, for 
instance, especially in war ; cf. above, p. 636*) ; 
Avhile, on the other hand, they did not break with 
Baal, the god of the land and the bestoAver of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
olferiiigs that Avere his due. Such conduct is not 
to be viewed as pure idolatry, and still less as 
polytheism ; it is simply a species of syncretism 
Avhich aims at satisfying, each in its own Avay, all 
the varieties of religious needs. In like manner, 
among the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the local cult of the pre- Islamic gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
partly in some usages incorporated with Islam 
itselT 

3. In the long run, hoAvever, this double cult 
of quite heterogeneous gods became impossible: 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of 
fact, by aid of the ancient sources Ave can still 
trace pretty accurately the long process Avhich led 
to the complete conquest and suppression of the 

’ Surviving’ traces of this notion ore discovered by Schwally 
(Semit. Kricgsaltertuiner, i. 81 ff.) in such legal prescriptions as 
that newly planted fruit trees were to be left untouched for 
three years, but in the fourth year their fruits were to be 
dedicated to Jahweh (I^v 19®^- ; cf. Dt 206, where a similar rule 
is supposed to hold of vineyards) ; that a field was not to be 
reaped to its very edgre8(Lv'l9«‘r ); that a forgotten sheaf was 
not to be fetched from the field, and that in general all glean- 
ing w'as to be dispensed with (Dt 2416 »')l In all these usagee 
it IS supposed that there was an intention of propitiating the 
* demons ’ and baals (cf. what was said above, p. 617^ f., about the 
sacrifices offered to the sfirhn). But here again, as elsewhere, 
it is very questionable whether Deuteronomy (not to speak of 
Leviticus) has still any consciousness of this meaning of customs 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the ancient custom is 
now grounded only on considerations of humanity (the care of 
widows, orphans, and gSrim). 
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baa,ls by Jaliweh, at least so far as the better 
portion of the ^ople were concerned. 

{a) One of the most essential factors in achiev- 
ing tliis result was unquestionably the localizing of 
Jahweh in Canaan^ especially at certain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Such a localiz- 
ing process was bjr no means a matter of course 
from the most ancient point of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of appearances 
of Jahweh on Canaanite soil in the form of the 
maVakh Jahweh (see above, p. 63811*.). But the 
latter came and went without its being possible to 
speak of any fixed dwelling - jilace. The sacred 
Ark, again, guaranteed, naj^ represented (cf. above, 
p. G28 f . , the presence of J ah weh. But the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahweh Zcha!6th^ the w’ar- 
God, wiio had nothing to do with the cultivating 
of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat of Jaliweh continued to be, as before, Sinai. 
It is from there that Jahweh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their struggle with Sisera (Jg, 
5^). "NVe may perhaps leave out of account Dt’ 
33*^*, Hab 3®, and Ps ()S®as merely poetical reminis- 
cences of Jg 5^, while Dt 33^® (‘ the dweller in the 
bush ’) sutlers from uncertainty of interpretation. 
But there is still left 1 K 19®®* as a positive proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahweh was 
found at ‘ 5oreb the mount of God.* 

But it cannot be pronounced that the above was 
the only way of looking at the matter that pre- { 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of 
the monarchical period. The gradual subjugation 
of the Canaanites, which was completed by the 
entire subjection of their surviving representatives 
by Solomon, and the signal proof of the might of 
Jahweh aliiirded by David's victories, naturally’’ 
involved a low’ering of the prestige of Baal more 
and more — nay, in man}'^ places its complete anni- 
hilation. To this was ad<ied the erecting of new 
sanctuaries, dedicated to Jahweh exclusively : like 
that of Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 6** 8-^), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shiloh, tlien the tent for it in 
the city of David, and, above all, tiie temple of 
Solomon, which no doubt surpassed in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctuaries of 
Canaan (with the possible exception of the Phoe- 
nician ones). All these spots, wdiere Jahweh alone 
was veneraU'.d, could not fail to familiarize men’s 
minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in 
Canaan. And thus it was only the last stej) to- 
wards the complete localizing of Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as such, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were exj)ressly brought into relation with 
Jahweh. Jahweh thus becomes simply identified 
with Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could be done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahweh, 
areal proper name, but an appellative=‘lord’ or 
‘ owner,* so that it could serve equally well as a 
designation of Jahweh. 

I’he surest evidence that Jahweh thus took the 
place of Baal is to be found in the emph)yment of 
Jianl in the composition of Israelitujh personal 
names (possibly also in a number of place-names 
[so certainly in 2 S 5*®]) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahweh,^ Thus we find Jeruhha*al 

* Ijater generations were so unable to comprehend thiR that 
(probably with reference to Hos ) for Baal they substituted 

either ii7, ‘ God ’ (so in the family of David, 2 S* r>i«, i Ch 38 
Eliadti for Bdeliaaa' of 1 Ch 147), or bdaheth^ ‘ bhume.’ So, in ttie 
family of Saul, EshbcCalf *man of Baal’ [so still in 1 Ch 8^3 939j, 
becomes Ishbosheth [2 S 28ff.] ; MSriba'ai^ ‘ man of Baal’ [so still 
in 1 Ch 9^0, whereas in 1 Ch 884 the objection is removed by 
the form MMbbctal, * opponent of Batil’], becomes Mephi- 
hosheth, (?) ‘despiser of Baal’ [2 S 44 960. 218]. On the other 
hand, JerubbcCm (prob. = ‘he who contends for the lord’ [t.e. 
Jahweh]) was retained unchanged, with the same signification 
an Ismel [the very artificial interpretation in Jg takes it 
as a surname afterwards given to Gideon, whereas the pro- 


(the real mime of Gideon), Eshha'al, Meriba'al 
(ilescendants of Saul), Be'elindd (one of David’s 
sons); cf. also 1 Ch 12^ Beeliahj ‘Jah[wehJ is 
Baal.’ 

With the transference of the cult of Jahweh to 
the spots where Baal worship had been practised 
is certainly connected a circumstance which by 
itself appears very stranfje to us, but which finds 
its analogies in all popular religions whit'h have 
images of gods (or even of saints). The Canaanite 
Baal was originally one particular god ; but, as his 
images became localized in ditlerent lands and 
sanctuaries, he was correspondingly broken up as 
it w'ere into different deities. Tins is proveci by 
the numerous discriminating api)ellations, where 
the name of a place is added to that of Baal {e.fj. 
Ba^il-Peor, Bnal-IIermon, etc.), or where we have 
some other distinguishing mark Baal-herith, 
‘Baal of the covenant’ ; Baal-zcbab^ ‘ the lly -Baal,’ 
etc.). So also Milcom the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosli the god of the Moabites, and Melkart 
the citj'-god of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing of the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Jg *J“ 3"^ 10® etc., and even 
in Hos 2^®- 11^ a worship of ‘the baals’ is 
spoken of. But the same differentiating process 
was applied also to .bilnveh when He (or His images) 
stepped into the }>lace of Baal, or Inul even new 
places of worrship assigned to Him. Tlie proof of 
this is supplied once more by the special names 
given to pariicular altars or places of worshij;) of 
Jahweh ; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of thin place from other 
local gods. The Jahweh who was worshipped at 
the sacred tamarisk of Beerslieha (Gn 21*®) is 
called Jahweh 'El 'Oldm (‘the God of i>rimeval 
time’ ? or ‘ the eternal God ’ ?) ; He who api>ears to 
Jacob at Luz is called 'El Bvthvl, ‘the God of 
Bethel’ (31 35'^); the altar erected by Jacob at 
Sliechem is called 'El 'ElbM Israel, ‘El, God of 
Israel’ (33-®); that which Jcrnbbnal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahweh shCdum, ‘ Jah- 
weh is safety’ (Jg 6-'*). When, finally, A])saloin 
declares (2 S 15’^*) thr.t he in list go to I.Iebron to 
discharge a vow to .lahweh, he evidently means 
to distinguish the Jaliweh of Hebron from the 
Jahweh of Jerusalem. Presiimahlj’-, a saerilice 
offered at the far older place of worship at Hebron 
was believed to have greater efficacy than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. 

The whole process of localizing Jahweh in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syncretism lietween Jahweh and Baal, luesents 
itself to us as already accomplished in the patri- 
archal narratives of Gn 12 ff. These have nob a 
word to say aliout any places of worship of Baal 
in the land ; all the future Israelii ish sanctuaries 
are alremly consecrated by the patriarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Jahweh) by the building of altars (Gn ]2’*®13^* 
2(3^5 332 oj Qj. i-jje planting of a sacred tree (21®®). In 
two instances (12® 28^^®*), indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred- 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; but for Israel it dates from the 
occasion when Jahweh come uj»on the scene as the 
nninen loci, and manifested Himself to Isr&el’s 
ancestors. 

(6) In all this we have not as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which explains very sinuily the per- 
manent triumph of Jahweh over Baal in the 

bability is rather that it is the latter name itself that should be 
rc^ardfHl as a surname], Ja 7i 8^- 80 ffia . ; but cf. also 2 S 
whore we have the forin JerubbesJteth for Jenibbosheth. The 
LXX retains BcuU in the text, but iieins this to be read 
etlo-xCins (_=bo8heth, * shame’). In no other wan can we explain 
the presence of the feminine article in rSf Baak cf Bo 114 
(=1K 19181 
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capacity of the latter as god of the land — ^namely, 
the introduction of the conception of Jahweh as a 
God enthroned in heaven. This implies of itself 
the idea of His supramundane elevation, not only 
above all earthly powers, hut above all local 
divinities. From heaven Jahweh looks down and 
directs the actions and fortunes of men, or at 
least, in the first instance, of His people; from 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and 
all the associated blessings of the soil ; but from 
heaven also He rains down fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 19^), and thus 
shows Himself to be the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. 

According to the view just presented, this con- 
ception of Jahweh did not make its way all at 
once, and still less did it penetrate the whole body 
of the people; side by side with it there con- 
tinued to prevail for long an ill-defined mingling 
of the notions which localized Jahweh at Sinai (see 
above, p. 620^) or at Canaanite places of worship. 
But, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jahweh as a God of heaven can be di'icovered 
comparatively early. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by ]»assages where a difierent 
view appears to be presented, simply because the 
narrative form of the mj^th is adopted. In Gn 3®, 
for instance, the Garden of Eden is still God’s 
dwelling-place, but, according to the same source 
(J), Jahweh comes down from heaven [the context 
permits of no other meaning] to see the Tow er of 
Babel (11®*’). He sends down destruction from 
heaven from Jahweh (19^^, see above) ; He is called 
‘the God of heaven’ (24’, v.® ‘the God of heaven 
and earth’). In the E source the idea of Jahw^eli 
as ihe God of heaven has so completely gained the 
ascendency that even the nuiVakh ^Eldhim (cf. 
above, p. 6381!.) calls from heaven (2H’ 22^^, where 
‘Jail well’ instead of ‘Elohim’ is due to the 
redactor who inserted vv.^®‘^”). In 28^- (E) the 
ladder upon wiiicli the angels ascend and descend 
establishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, the dwelling-phice of (h>d. Hence Jacob 
(v.^’) calls the place at once the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
gate of heaven. 

4. The above assertion, that the cult of Baal 
W’as gradually superseded through the localizing 
of Jahweh at the Canaanite sanctuaries and the 
growing conception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at first to be violently contradicted by 
the circumstance that even in the reign of Ahab of 
Israel {i.e. in the first half of the 9th cent. B.C.) 
the worship of Baal comes upon the scene once 
more, and in such force that we almost receive the 
impression that Jalnvism had then to engage in a 
life -and -death struggle, and was brought to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah complains (1 K 19^^) 
that the altars of Jahweh had been throwui down 
and His prophets put to death, that he himself 
alone was left, and that they sought his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
(v.i®), that the number of those w ho had remained 
loyal to Jahweh amounted to 7000, there are 
other points on which our judgment must be con- 
siderably modified with respect to the de»|ree and 
the universality of the apostasy from Jahw^eli, 
particularly so far as Ahab is concerned (1 K 
IGJWff*). The names of Abab’s children (Ahaziah, 
Joram, *Athaliah) are one and all compounds Avith 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he built for 
his Tyrian consort Jezebel a Baal temple and altar 
at Samaria may be explained in the same way as 
Solomon’s building of a Chemosh sanctuary uiion 
the Mount of Olives (see above, p. 635). The 
bloody persecution of the prophets of JaliAveh is 
expressly (1 K 18^ 19®) laid to the charge of Jezebel 
fJone ; it is at her table that the 450 prophets of 


Baal * eat (18^®). Ahab chides Elijah as the authoi 
of a famine, but he docs not seek his life. On the 
contrary, he did sincere penance (21*’®*) wlien 
Jahweh ’s decree of rejection on account of the 
judicial murder of Naboth had been announced to 
him by Elijah. From 1 K 22®®* (the closing peric^ 
of Ahab’s reign) it is evident that a very large 
number of Jab web’s prophets as Avell as Micaiah 
ben-Tiulah had been left unmolested. Noteworthy, 
further, is the judgment of Ahab put in the mouth 
of Jehu in 2 K lu^®. All this, indeed, does not 
imply that Ahab Avas not seriously blamew^orthy 
in conniving too mucli at the conduct of his un- 
scrupulous wife, but the principal guilt plainly 
lies at the door of Jezebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask Avhat 
AA’as the real aim of Jezebel’s conduct. In vieAv of 
the complaint of Elijah (19^^) about the throAving 
down of JahAveh’s altars, it looks as if she sought 
to destroy the cult of JahAveh root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place — in short, to intro- 
duce a change of religion. But tliis appears im- 
possible in face of the attitude of Ahab to Elijah 
(see above), and especially in vieAV of 2 K 10®®. In 
the latter passage (in the last days of Jezebel) the 
presence of a very large number of JaliAveh Avor- 
shipi>ers is assumed alongside of the Avorshippers 
of Baal, otheiAvise Jehu AA'ould have had to extir- 
pate not only the dynasty but almost the Avhole 
nation. According to v.^^, hoAvever, the Avor- 
shipxjers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
not more than could be assembled by Jehu in the 
teinxile of Baal at Samaria. Hence the bloody 
I persecution of the pro})hets of JaliAA^eh is doubtless 
' to be explained on the ground that they, Avith 
1 Elijah at their head, ottered the most violent 
I ox)X)Osition not only to the according to Baal of 
I equal rights Avith JahAveh, but even to the intro- 
I diiction and spread of his cult at all. Their acting 
; in this Avay is an evidence that, at least on the 
; ijart of thinking represeiitatiA’^es of JaliAvism, the 
j syncretism that formerly prevailed had been com- 
I idetely overcome, and that their conscience had 
: been sutticieiitl}* quickened to a]>prehend the full 
meaning of the j)rinciple, ‘JaliAveh alone is the 
God of Israel.’ And they rightly recognized, in 
that form in Avhich SAmcretism Avas sought to be 
revived by Jezebel, a doubly serious danger. Noav 
it Avas no longer a question of loiig-estiiblished 
local divinities, in Avhose place Jahweh could he 
put Avithout ditticulty, but of a foreign god — the 
same god Avho had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the possessor of dazzling wealth. 
The danger that tlius threatened Avas not simply 
that JaliAveh would be held in less esteem, but 
that He Avould be absolutely rejected as Aveak in 
comparison aaIHi this Baal. Jezebel herself doubt- 
less Avished devoutly for this consummation, and 
many a one, to gain her favour, or in dread of her 
Avrat h, may have disx)layed such an excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tearing down 
altars of Jalnveh U K 18®® 19'^). We shall have to 
show presentlj’^ that Jehu’s destruction of the work 
of Jezebel Avas actuated, if not exclusively, yet 
mainly by religious motives. 

If Jezebers zeal for the Tyrian Baal occasioned 
a serious danger and led to a bitter conflict in 
the Northern kingdom, the cult of Baal is only a 
quickly passing episode in the kingdom of Judah. 
From 2 K 11 we do not at all derive the impres- 
sion that 'Athaliah, the daughter of A1;iab and 
Jezebel, after her attempt to extirpate the Daridic 
dynasty, took an> measures to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the Avorship of Jahweh in Solomon’s 

* The 400 prophets of the ’dshSrah named along with them 
are a later (perhaps in allusion to the Deuteronom. note in 16^ 
addition to the text, as is plain from v.<M, where ttey oould not 
possibly have failed to be mentioned. 
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temple. On the contrary, the high priest Joiada 
u BO notable a personage that he has no difticulty 
in enlisting the royal bodyguard in a conspiracy 
against 'Athaliah. It is only at the close of the 
narrative (v.^“) that we first learn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charge of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with whicli * all the people of the land ’ tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal’s altars and images, and 
slay the priest, proves how hateful to the Judahites 
was the cult imported by ‘Athaliah. 

iv. Tbb Organs of genuine Jahwism: 

PRIESTS, PROPHETS, NAZIRITES AND RECHA- 
BITES, * JUDGES' AND KINGS,— In the foregoing 
section the conflict between Jahwch and Baal is 
described as primarily one of difi'erent religious 
ideas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
mav gather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their half- 
unconscious instruments. But this excludes the 
existence neither of regular, official representatives 
of particular religious interests, nor the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary instruments called and 
equipped by God. Examples of both these are 
found in considerable numbers in Israel in the 
period prior to the rise of witten prophecy. The 
official character belongs to priests and kings ; the 
extr^rdinary mission is represented by the various 
species of prophets, in which category may be in- 
cluded also the Nazirites and Rechabites, and in a 
certain sense even the so-called ‘judges.’ 

1. Priests. — 1. We have already (p. 633*) pointed 
out how few and uncertain are the traditions of 
the Mosaic period regarding the founding of the 
Jahweh priesthood.* Even in the period with 
which we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
13 a tiny one. This is simply explained on the 
gi'ound that priests were not required for the 
most important transaction of the cultus, namely 
sacrifice, but only for bearing tfie sacred Ark (so, 
according to J and E, Jos for taking 

charge of a ‘ God’s house,’ <.e. the container of an 
image of Jahweh, and for consulting the sacred 
lot, which was connected in some way with this 
image. In the whole Book of Judges there is no 
mention of priests except in the first appendix 
(chs. 17 and 18) ; but that narrative, when rightly 
inteipreted, is extremely instructive in regard 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judges. 
The Ephraimite Micah constructs a * God’s house ’ 
containing a Divine image [on the jdurality of 
images, which owe their origin to the welding 
together of two parallel accounts and to a pro- 
cess of glossing, see above, p. 641 and appoints 
one of his sons to be priest. But wlien a young 
Levite, i,e, a member of the tribe of Levi, wto lias 
hitherto sojourned in Bethlehem- judah as a ger, 
passes by, he engages him, for a yearly salary 
of ten shekels of silver and the cost of food and 
clothing, to serve as ‘ father ’ and priest ; and he 
now feels sure that Jahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for priest. The very designation 
of a young man as ‘father’ (17^® 18^1*) shows that 
this honorific title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was regularly given to priests as 
it was, according to 2 K 2^ 6*^ 13'^ to prophets. 

* Cf. Baudissin’s art PaiRSTs avd Levites in vol. iv. p. 67fl., 
and the same author’s Geschichte des alttest. PrienterthumSy 
Leipaisr, 1880. Unfortunately, this exhaustive monograph is not 
uninfluenced by the author’s untenable hypothesis that the 
source P originated as early as the 7th cent, b.c., much about 
the same time as Deuteronomy. 

i Everj’where in these passages only ‘the priests* are spoken 
of except on the first mention of them in $3^ where, in harmony 
with the usage of Deuteronomy, we have the addition ‘the 
Invites,* the two designations combined beings ‘the Levitical 
imeatB.' The glossator meant to leave no possibility of doubt 
that even then the only priests that could be held legitimate 

»ere those sprung from Levt 


A counterpart to this is found in Jg 5'^, where 
Deborah is called a ‘ mother in Israel,’ 

We see from the above, that, even for attciuliiig 
to a ‘ God’s house ’ and an oracle-image, a Levite 
was not indispensable, but that particular value 
was attached to him when his services could be ob- 
tained. For, as a descendant of the tribe of Moses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the family 
tradition, to have the best acquaintance with 
ritual ailairs, and, above all, with the method of 
obtaining oracles. And Micah had all the mure 
ground for this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as we first learn from 18“, was a son of Gershoin 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonathan. Thus 
there was a priesthood Imown then, which traced 
its orimn direct to Moses, and there is no rc;ison 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (18**’) that 
in particular the priests of the oracle -image at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to B.C. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Moses. The circum- 
stance that the image, along with the priest, was 
originally stolen by the Danites (18‘'*®0. would cer- 
tainly not damage its character in the least, from 
the naive point of view of these early times. 

2. It is not till the end of the period of the 
Judges that we encounter once more a priesthood 
in Israel, in the person of Eli, with his sons 
Hophni and Phinehas, in attendance on the sacred 
Ark at Shiloh (IS 2**®- 4*®*). According to 

the Deuteronomic addition, 2®^®*, Eli and his sons 
are the descendants of a priestly family to whom, 
in Egypt, Jahweh had already entrusted all firii- 
otferiugs of the Israelites. By this is meant, of 
coarse, the priestly tribe of Levi, the ‘ chosen of nil 
the tribes’ (v.^*). The earlier accounts of Eli and 
his family say nothing of their having belonged to 
Levi, and the indifJerence of the ancient sources to 
any sucli connexion is shown by tlie frank state- 
ment about the priestly functions discbargeil by 
the young Samuel, who was of the tribe of 
(1 S 2^* 3^®’, according to which lie slept beside the 
Ark). The Deuteronom. prediction put in the 
mouth of an unnamed man of God (2™) contains 
what might be called a programme of the subse- 
quent history of the priesthood, the meaning of 
which is perfectly transparent to us. The destruc- 
tion of the house of Eli with the sword (v.***) refers 
to Saul’s massacre of the priests of Nob {22^*®-)-t 
The transference of the sanctuary to Nob (witliout 
the Ark, which had been carried ott’ by the Philis- 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at l^iriath- 
jearim, 4^^ 5^7^) was, witliout doubt, due to the 
destruction of the Shiloh temple by tlie Philistines 
(cf. Jer 7^^®’)j Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, wlio, 
in Saul’s time, officiated there as priest (1 S 21^®’ 

* The BubsequeDt correction of Moses to Manasseh by a super- 
linear n was due simply to a desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a descendant who held an illegitimate (because not 
dciived from Aaron; priesthood, and, in addition, practised the 
worship of images. In the estimation of the original narrator, 
both these things were quite Justifiable and praiseworthy. 

f If 86 men ‘who wore the linen ephod’ (i.e. officiating 
priests) were slain by Doeg, this is a sun^risingly large number. 
At bhiloh only three priesui ore mentioned ; at Jerusalem under 
David, only two (ajxirt from David’s sons, 2 S 8^8, and ‘ Ira the 
Jairite, 2(/^), as was the cose also under Solomon, according to 
the original text of 1 K 4^ (Amriah the son of ij^ok, and 
Zabud the son of Nathan). It is true that 7iak-kohen denotes 
* the priest ’ x«r’ in olden times the chief priest (as is still 

the case in 2 K 11^-, Is 8^, and 2 K 22^^' where Uilkiah first 
becomes ‘ high priest,* thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other priests along with the above named is by no 
means excluded (oi. e.g. 2 K I^ut, while a considerable 

number is supfiosable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it is not so with the more modest sanctuaries of the 
early monarchical period. Now, it is a i>ossibility that in 1 S 
22*8 the number 85 may originally have stood for the whole of 
Aiiimelech’s descendants and relations (cf. v.tS). But,' seeing 
that the LXX gives 305 (Luc. 350) in place of 85, it is evident 
that the number was a Inter insertion, based upon diverse 
guesses. Is it accident that 85 is the numerical value ot the 
consonanta of *koh&n6 [Jahweh]* in v.i?? 
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etc.), Avas, according to 1 S 14*, a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massacre at Nob was 
Abiathar the son of Ahimelech (1 S 2** 22-’*’), who 
fled with the ^cphCd (see above) to David. The 
‘ trustworthy priest,’ however, for whom Jahweh, 
according to 2^, is to build an enduring house, t.e. 
to whom He is to give an unbroken line of succes- 
sors who shall go out and in continually before the 
anointed of Jaliweh — the king — is Zadok, who 
already, in the time of David, had t>een priest 
along with Abiathar (2 S 16®^* eto.). Under 
Solomon he continued alone in office when the 
curse on the house of Eli was ful tilled in the de- 
position of Abiathar (1 K 2-^). It is not stated 
that Zadok was of Levitical descent; even the 
name of his father is not given.* Nevertheless, 
the prediction of the ‘enduring house* was ful- 
tillea. Towards the end of the pre-exilic period 
all priests at J erusalem passed for ‘ sons of Zadok,’ 
and in the programme for the future sketched 
by Ezekiel (44^**^-) it is to them alone out of all 
the existing ‘priests of Levi’ that the priestly 
prerogatives are accorded. Deuteronomy had 
at least left open the possibility that the priests 
of the liigh places might discharge priestly func- 
tions at Jerusalem after the concentration of the 
cultus in the temple there. We see, however, 
from 1 S 2^ that it was difficult for them to obtain 
this privilege. The man of God there predicts to 
Eli that his descendants {i.e. the priests of the 
high places in the time of Josiah and down to B.c. 
586) would have to humble themselves very low 
before Zadok {i.e. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusaleiii) and to beg from them the necessary 
maintenance. 

3. Let us now ask,— and this is the main <]|ues- 
tion, — ^What was the spiritual and religious signi- 
ficance of the priesthood during the whole period 
prior to the advent of written prophecy? Un- 
fortunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very meagre sources of information. Essen- 
tially, all that we learn is that the priests guarded 
the Ark, and, if necessary, carried it. Moreover, 
it is no inferior priests or Levitesi in the sense 
of P that carry it, out the priests profier, as is plain 
from 2 S 15^ “ (an<l even from 1 S 4'*). But there 
is specially frequent mention of a function of the 
priests w'hich consisted in guarding or carrying and 
consulting the *^hud (see above) : 1 S 14* 2P® W 
22^* [according to the LXX, also v.^*] 23® [where 
David asks Abiathar to produce the 'ephdd which 
he (v.*) had brought with him from Nob] 30^ 
[where, however, it is David himself that consults 
Jahweh]. Further, in 1 S 14^*, we are to read, 
with the LXX, ‘ the 'ephCd ’ instead of ‘ the ark,’ 
and then ‘ for he bore then the 'ej)h6dj etc.t There 
is no mention of any participation of the priests in 
the oflering of sacrifice. Even at the head sanctu- 
ary at Shiloh all that is presupposed in 1 S 2^^*^* is 
at most an ordinance hallowed by custom in con- 
nexion with the handing over of the sacrificial 
dues to the priests ; the heinous sin of the sons of 
Eli consisted, not in their transgressing the require- 
ments of a written law (such as that of P), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 
sacrificial customs, and demanding their portion 
before the fat had been burned to Jahweh (v.^®). 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the 

♦ It is true that in 2 S 8^ (i Ch 24C- 3i) Zado\^ is cahed 
'the son of Ahitub.’ But the MT here has certainly been 
corrected in dogmatic interests, with the object of inserting 
^o^ in a genealogy and, at the same time, of setting aside 
Abiathar (in contradiction to 2 S 1534 etc.) in advance. With 
Wellhausen and others we shotdd read * l^o^ and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Afiitub.* 

t The mention of these in 1 8 0i®, 2 S 16** (but not v.»), and 
1 K 8* (contradicting v.s), is due to a late interpolation. 

t It IS doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenius 
and others, we should substitute ‘the ’l^hAd* for * the ark* also 
in IK 8**. 


fat was an act that could be performed by priests 
alone. And even if statements like those of 1 S 13®**, 
2 S 6'** ^^**, 1 K 3® etc., might readily be interpreted 
as meaning that the kings oflbred sacrifice through 
the medium of the priests, on the other hand there 
are passages, such as 2 S 6^® and 1 K 8*^, which show 
that in ancient times even a ritual act like blessing 
(which in Dt 10® [probably from P] is reserved for 
the priests) could be performed without olieiice hy 
the kin^. 

Of what, according to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important ofiicial duty of 
the priests, namely, the giving of tordh or ‘ direc- 
tion^ in ritual and legal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not hear 
till towards the close of our period, in the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (see below, p. 650*). For the 
earlier period it is significant that in the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, although it 
deals for the most part with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned at all. This does not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. When a fitting occasion arose, 
in the case of Eli we find indeed a kind of pastoral 
oifice discharged : 1 S 1®'^®* *®®^* 2*® (towards 
and Elkana) 2®“^* (towards his own sons) ; but even 
this bears no specifically priestly character. 

As to other, especially political, influence exer- 
cised by the priests, it was to all appearance small 
throughout this whole period. This admits of a 
simple explanation on the ground that tlicre were 
as yet no priestly guilds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw above, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a condition of attain- 
ing the dignity of priest. The Deuteronomic 
redactor of the Books of Kin^ is the first to 
reckon it a sin on the part of Jeroboam that he 
appointed all and sundry, who w ere not descended 
from the tribe of Levi, to be priests of the high 
places (1 K 12*^ 13**®). How little advantage, bow. 
ever, even the Levitical priests had over the 
others, is sufficiently plain from the story of the 
wayfaring Levite, Jonathan (Jg 17’*^*), and in quite 
a special w*ay from Gn 49"^. Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a curse is pronounced 
on the tribe of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerogatives attributed and actually continued to 
that tribe owing to its connexion with Moses (cf. 
above, p. 648®). This show's clearly that these ver}* 
prerogatives were, at least in the time of the 
poetical author of Gn 49’, very lightly esteemed. 
The tribe of Levi w'as accounted accursed ; only a 
portion of its members, w’lio had had the good 
fortune (Jg 17®), discharged priestly functions. 
But even in this instance the Levite with his 
family occupied an isolated position at some sanc- 
tuary, anil enjoyed no special consideration there. 
But the same was the case also wfith the priests 
w'ho were not of Levitical descent. It is true 
that as early as the end of the period of the 
Judges and the opening of the monarchical period 
w'e meet wutli a tendency tow'ards a hereditary, 
settled, and therefore more respected, priesthood, 
in the family of Eli. The prestige he enjoyed is 
explicable, above all, from the circumstance that 
he attended to the sacred Ark in the temple at 
Shiloh, tlie sanctuary most highly esteemed by 
the pcoj)le. His descendants continued to live 
upon this reputation, as w*e find them doing under 
Saul at Nob, evidently the principal sanctuary 
after the destruction of Shiloh (1 S *22'® ‘the city 
of the priests ’), and as Abiathar did at the court 
of David. 

With all this, how'cver, there is no word of any 
sovereignty exercised by the priests alongside 
that of tlie king. Aliiiiielecli assumes the atti 
tude of an inferior towards even the subject of 
Saul (1 S 21®), and most unreservedly towards Saul 
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himself (22^®*^*). The bodyguard of Saul hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of Jahweh (v.”), 
plainly because the bloody command of the king 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one interposed in defence of the priests when 
they and their families fell victims to the 
blind fury of the king, using as its instrument 
Doeg the Edomite. The sole survivor, Abiathar, 
was indeed taken by JJavid under his protection 
(v.^), but only as a servant whom he could order 
about as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when the latter 
became king. In 2 S 8^’ 2(F**, 1 K 4^* ®, the priests 
are named amongst the principal officials in J udah, 
mostly, hoAvever, after these, or at least after 
a portion of them. The circumstance that the 
punishment inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
for his participation in Adonijah’s attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the services he had person- 
ally rendered to David. It is quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid a sjinctuary 
as Solomon’s temple should have been tlie first to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
account to great consideration, that at an early 
period these priests came even to form a species 
of temple aristocracy, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful families, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the chief priests are nothing but 
officials of the king, and the circumstances are 
quite exceptional that determine Joiada the jiriest 
(2 K 11^*) to play a great political part in the 
conspiracy against ’Athaliah . Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidic dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the regard which king Jelioash o^ved 
him in return did not prevent that monarch from 
sliowing towards him and the priests (12^^*) not 
merely annoyfince but distrust, when he dejirived 
them of the free control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Secretary of State. 

We cannot wonder that in the Northern king- 
dom, where a central sanctuary was wanting, it 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certain measure, politically powerful 
priestly societies. But that this point was reached 
18 testified to us by the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Ephraimite) Blessing of ^lose8, Dt 33**®'* (prob- 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam ii. or not 
much earlier). The interpretation of some expres- 
sions is not, indeed, without difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen and others, v.® alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites. 
But probably we should rather find an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32*-® (cf. above, p. (533*), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a recompense for the courageous way in which it 
stood up for Jail well. With this accords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a tribe standing on the same footing as 
Benjamin, Joseph, etc. Here, then, the belonging 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood,^ al- 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of members of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those who had married the 
daufjhters of priests) obtaining the office. The 
v/hole saying betrays in lofty language a legiti- 
mate pride in the importance and the power of the 
priesthood, and an assured confidence (v.^**) that 
Jabweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there is 
no lack. Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
sacred lot (Uriiu and Thummim), but in addition 

* Thus, according to the certainlj’^ historical note in 2 Ch 22'1, 
lehusheba. a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
Joib<la. Except for this, even 2 K 11* would be unintelligible. 


to this (v.i®) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the tordh of Jahweh and attend to 
the sacrificial service. 

Just as in the above passage the priests sprung 
from Levi appear as zealous upholders of tlie 
service of Jahweh, so it may have been true of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members were entitled to be 
counted among the organs of genuine Jahwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the Tyrian Baal we never hear of the priests, but 
onh^ of the prophets, being persecuted for their 
tideiity to Jahweh. But, on the other hand, no- 
where during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baal. An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jahweli 
is found nowhere but in the case of Eli. The 
latter feels it a grievous scandal that his sons 
give occasion to evil rejiorts among ^ ‘the people 
of Jahweh ’ ; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
Jahweh which tolerates no opposition ; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (1 !S 3^** ‘ it 
is Jahweh, let him do what seeineth good to him ’). 
And during the battle with the Philistines be 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jahweli (4^®) ; 
and it is when he hears that it is taken tliat he 
sinks down ami dies (v.^®). In like manner, tlie 
last thought of the dying wife of Phiiiebas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for ‘ tlie gloiy is 
departed from Israel ’ (v.^^). All these arc features 
which may lay claim to being historical. They 
jjrove that Jahwism, amidst all amalgamation 
with relics of ancient Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into tlie 
life and thought of its adherents, and was capable 
of awakening in them genuine piety. 

2 . Prophets. — 1. By far rhe most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jahwism is 
occupied by the prophets.* It is usual in this 
connexion, to bring together quite heterogeneous 
lihenoiiiena, and to couple the representatives 
of heathen Semitic niantic and sorcery with the 
genuine Hebrew proiihetism which stood in the 
service of Jahwism. It cannot be denied that 
in the tradit ions of .ancient Israel traces even of 
the former category are to be found, and such as 
plainly apjiear not to bo inconsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genuine Jahwism. This 
was rendered possible wlien the moving force was 
no longer found in demonic powers, but in Jah- 
weh Himself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve- 
ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4^®* 7“®^*), 
making at the same time frequent use of his stall 
as of a magician’s wand (Ex 7-^® 9-" 17®* N ii 20’®'*). 
The same ellicacy that is attributed to the 
stretching forth of Moses’ stall’ is produced by the 
spear stretched forth by Joshua (Jos 8^®* -'^) ; it 
jirocures victory for Israel and the complete de- 
struction of the inhabitants of Ai. Even in 2 K 
13*5ff- a relic has been rightly discovered of the 
belief in divining by arrows, f It is not merely a 
symbolical action when king Joash, with his hands 
covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots an arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro- 
phet’s command, smites with the anows upon the 
ground. These actions are rather a curse, ex- 

* Of monof^raphs on Israelitish prophetism in general [see 
I lY. for the Literature on the writing ))rophets] we would note 
specially : A. Knobel, Der Prophetimnus der Eeliraer^ 2 Theile, 
Breslau, 1837 [antiquated in many respects, but a thorough- 
going work, and one that is still useful] ; A. Kuenen, D&profeten 
en de prof cite onder Israel^ 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1877] ; C. H. Cornill, Der leraelitisehe Prophetiemue : in 6 
Vortrdyenfiirgebildete Laien geaehUdert^ Strassbuiv, 1894 u. 5 ; 
R. Kroetzschmar, Prtphet und Seherim alien leraelt Tubingen, 
1901 ; cf. also A. B. Davidson’s article Pkopiibcy and Psopubts 
in vol. iv., and his posthumous work, Old Testament Prcplieeifx 
Edinburgh, 1903. 

t So Schwolly, Sem.it. Kriegsaltertii/mer, L 22. 
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pressed by deeds, which cannot fail to accomplish 
Its puimose on the Syrians. Balaam, to whom 
(Nu 22^) the magical power of eliectually blessing 
or cursing an entire nation is attributed, appears, 
nevertheless, in the whole passage (Nu 22-24) 
as a genuine prophet of Jahweh. All these are 
instances of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jahwism. So, according to Gn 
445. 16^ Joseph practised the so-called hydronianry, 
a method of divining by means of a liquid in a 
bowl ; and in Nu 17^*^ d) ff- we have simply a peculiar 
form of rhahdomanrv, or divining by means of a 
number of rods. Other forms of magic, such as 
nccmmancy, the art of the me umhiini* etc., were 
at all times regarded by the representatives of 
genuine Jahwism as il legitimate, t But all the 
zeal of the dhl not a\ail to iirevent 

sorcery and divining from continuing in vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out- 
growths of superstition for which the Jahweh 
religion (!an no more be held re^jionsible than can 
Christianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
to the present day. 

The prophctibin which is called up to us by 
names like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc. , has its roots in 
two altogether diilerent phenomena, whicli finally 
became one, and conse(|U(!nt ly both received the 
same de.signation. On liie one hand, there are 
the ‘seers’ of ancient times, on the other the 
ecstatic figures of the nrhi\ni. The latter name 
became in the 8th cent, the collective title for the 
[U’oper prophets of Jahweh ; hence it is usiml — 
although les.s apju'opriate — to render the Avord 
vf'hi'uiij when it occurs in the time of iSamuel and 
Saul, bj’ ‘ ])roj»liets>.’ 

2 . The ‘>(*er ’ (hni rd’cA, or n*h Iwzch) derives his 
name, not ffn'rstu unj the future, although 

this is not. upcm occa>ion, oul>ide his role, but be- 
cau.NC. with .s])iritual <‘yt‘ oiK'iied for him by his 
(ioti, he sees what is hidden, and is able to an- 
nounce it. A comlition of ecstasy is not necessary 
for this.— we never hear of such, for instance, in the 
ease of Samuel, — but it may b(‘ connected v ith the 
act of vision. Thus Balaam, wlio is nowhere, 
indeed, called ‘seer’ or ‘prophet,’ but avIio be- 
longs all the same to this categoiy, sj)eaks of 
liiiiiself as a man ‘whose [outward] e\e is cIo>ed,i' 
who heareth the words of God. Avho seech visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down and Avitli uiiveil<*d eye’ 
(Nu In the ease of all in this jieriod Avho 

are entitled to be regjuded as ‘seers’ there is an 
unmistakable connexion with inantic and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the peo]>le hut 
of the Jincient narrator. We have spoken of Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he is never called 
‘seer,’ while the name ‘ proiihefc ’ (in its later sense) 
is first given to him in Deuteronomy (IS^'^ 34^'^). 
The earlier Anew (Nu 12^ [juob. E]) distinguishes 
him, as one Avith aa honi God speaks face to face, 
from prophets elscAvhere, to Avhoin God reveals 
Himself by visions and dreams. The people of 
Israel must, hoAvever, in all ages luiA’e seen in 
Moses not only the ‘man of God,’ the powerful 
instrument of JaliAveh in the establishing of the 
covenant at Sinai, the leader filled Avith the spirit 
of JaliAveh (Nu but also the ^ seer' ac- 

*That is, either ‘cloud-gazers* (weather makers?) or those 
who deliver their oracles in a nasal or murtnurint/ tone. Jn 
general, necromancers and other sorcerers have attribute to 
them a whispering, chirping ^ sighing, or murmuring. 

t The locus classicus for the various forms of sorcery is Dt 
IgiOff., which is admirably ei^unded by W. Robertson Smith 
in his art. ‘ On the Forms of DiAdnation and Magic enumerated 
in Deut xviiL 10 f.* in Joum. of PhUoU xiii. 273 ff., xiv. Il3flf. 
Of. also T. Witton Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology 
the Hebrews and their Ifeighbours, Jjondon, 180S. 

t This meaning of the word is, indeed, unceitain ; others 
piefer to interpret ‘ whose [spiritual] eye is opened.* 


quainted Avith the future. This is plain from the 
circumstance that Iavo notable ])rediction3 of the 
future are put in his mouth : the Blessing of Moses, 
Dt 33 (see nbove, p. 650“), although in v."* it speaks 
of him in I lie third person ; and the much later 
Song, Dt 32, although in v."^ it looks back to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in 
describes the experiences of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant past. 

In the case of Balaam a man tic element emerges 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists tliat lie 
can speak only Avliat JaliAveh gives him to say 
(Nu 22*- '•^), he yet has recourse to external 

measures (23“^*)» actually goes out for a vision, 
i.e. a revelation of Jahweh by outAvard signs (2;P^ 
[Avhere in v.* after the AA'ord ‘ Balaam ’ a more pre- 
cise statement about the kind of revelation has in 
all probability droi>ped out] until, finally, 

( 24 iff.) he abandons ihe role of soothsayer, and 
utters his oracles sim^ily at the impulse of the 
Divine s^jirit. 

In the time of the Judges Ave sliould douiitless 
assign Deboiah to the same category. She is 
called in Jg 4“* ‘a propliete.ss,‘ Le., in this instance, 
a Avoman capable of magical possession by tlie 
sjiirit of Jahweh, and able Avlien in this condition 
to jiroiiouiice judicial decisions (v.®). The really 
oriiiinal account of her may', hoAvever, be expected 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, altliough 
the attributing of this song to herself (in spite of 
her being addressed in v.^^) may be based on an 
erioneoiis interpretation of v.^ (Avhere Ave ought to 
render ‘till thou didst arise,’ etc.). She is called 
in A'." ‘ a mother in Draeb’ This implies the pos- 
session of the dignity of a highly este»Mned iwiestess 
(ef. aboA’e on Jg 17“^ IS*-’), Avho AAatclies over the 
AA’elfare of the peoi)le. ami can in lime> of oppres- 
sion indicate beforehand the Avay of es(a]>e and 
the successful issue (4‘*’^*)- But, above all, it is true 
of her that (like the God-inspired 'ortutit maidens of 
Gerinaiiic ariliriuity') she can beAvitch the people by 
her .Nong, ami inlbime tlieir courage to the liighobt 
degree. That the an hole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit and service of JaliAveli, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its doscrijdion. She rouses 
the Avretchedly bioken-up tribes to the conscious- 
ness tliat they form one body as the jieople of 
JaliAveb, and ins]»ire'< them A\iili eourage to light, 
and coiiliileuce in the Avar-God Avho hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Still more, however, does this role of an organ 
of JaliAA’eh — nay, of a deliA crer of the people from 
sore straits— belong to the man who for the lirst 
time extu’essly receives the honourable name of 
‘seer’ (1 S In 9** a jaefatory gloss ex- 

])lains that in ancient times tliose avIio are noAv 
called ‘prophets’ {tivbi'im) aa’cic called ‘seers.’ 
According to the naiTati\'e of I S 3^*’^* 

(Avhieh is somcAvhat later than 1 S 9-10'®), Samuel 
was even before liis birth dedi edited to Jahweh ; 
at a tender age lie AA'as hrouglft to Shiloh to 
enter n^mn JaliAveh s service, and there also he 
Avas honoured Avith a nocturnal roA^elation from 
Jalnveh. ^^’e thus meet here Avith the same com- 
bination of the functions of priest (cf. also 9'*) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the case of Moses. It may he noted, hoAvever, 
that the diiVerent sources j^resent quite different 
pictures of Samuel. According to the later ones 
(IS 7 . 8. 10*’®’* 12. 13**“’* lo) he is the last ‘judge,’ 
Avhich means here not. only temj'.orary leader in a 
struggle, as in the ‘hero-stories’ of the Book of 
Judges, but simply ‘ruler,’ one who wants only 
the title in order to be king. lie recalls the people 
from idolatry (7®®^*)» arid ])rocures for them, Dy 
prayer and sacrifice (v.®'^*), lasting victory over the 
rhi’listines. In his old age he appoints his sons to 
be judges, lays before Jahweh the people’s demand 
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for a king (8^‘)» calls together an assembly of the 
people at Mi?pah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 
of all the tribes of Israel as king. This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
as before as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (1(P) ; on the occasion of another popular 
asserably, at the urgent request of the people he 
promises his powerful intercession, and that he 
will instruct them in the good and right way 
(12’®* But, above all, in the rejection of Saul 

(13®®^* ; far milder is his conduct in a passage 

of a highly prophetic strain) he appears to display 
a caprice and a lust for rule which have long caused 
this passage to be regarded as containing the origi- 
nal type of hierarchical demands in oiJposition to 
the secular power. 

A very different picture of Samuel is sketched 
for us in the far older source, 1 S 9-10’®. As he 
searches for the lost asses of his father, Saul with 
his servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draws Saul’s attention to the presence of 
the * man of God ’ in this city, 9* ‘ The man is 
famous ; all that he says comes to pass. Perhaps 
lie may tell us the way by which we have come ’ 
{not ‘ the way we should go.’ The servant means 
first to test Samuel’s knowledge of their previous 
journey, and, if that proves correct, his further 
counsel may be trusted]. Their only difficulty is 
about the customary present to the man of God, 
for their bread is exhausted. Luckily, however, 
the servant has a quarter shekel, and this they 
propose to give him. Samuel brilliantly iustities 
their confidence in him. He knows that the asses 
are already fonnd (v.^). But he knows also some- 
thing quite different regarding the high destiny of 
Saul, secretly anoints him king next morning, and 
gives liim exact details of three experiences he is 
to have the same day ; and all these turn out as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
Avith that of the more recent sources strikes one at 
the first glance. The circumstance that the seer 
is applied to for information even in such secular 
and everyday matters as is the case here, betrays 
a very early date ; and still more the circumstance 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should be con- 
sidered sufficient remuneration for him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with man tic. Even the later source, no 
doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordinary powers, 
as when (12’”*) in the time of the wheat harvest 
(and therefore contrary to the usual course of 
nature) bemoan cause Jahweh to send thunder 
and rain. Still this magical power of prayer is 
something different from the magical knowledge 
of the past and the future of which we are told in 
9»> and 

If yre Avere to be guided merely by appear- 
ances, we should have to conclude that in ch. 9, in 
the most glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, such as was probably to be found then in 
every country toAvn of Israel. Por Saul himself 
knows nothing of him, but needs to have his atten- 
tion drawn to him by his servant. It can easily 
be shown, however, that sneh an impression is 
due to an illusion purposely created by the nar- 
rator in order to heighten the dramatic effect of 
his description. But all the while even he makes 
no conceolTiient of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
a special manner the confidant and the instrument 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul’s arrival Jahweh 
has already (9’®**) announced him to Samuel as 
His chosen deliverer of His people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus authorized to anoint Saul in the 
name of JahAveh to ^ piince over His people 
Israel. This last act, in particular, implies a very 


high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to Jahw^eh. Then, again, Saul’s cousin 
(lU’^®’*), at tlio mention of Samuel, who is evidently 
named here as a Avell- known personage, is at once 
curious to knoAV what he ^id, Avhich shows that 
Saul must ha\^e knoAAm him as avcII, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his OAvn 
place of abode is out of the question. Rather 
must Ave still admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate is given, not indeed of the polit- 
ical r6le of tlie seer, hut of his high spiritual and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed ns the maintaiiier and protector of pure 
Jahwdsm against all attempts to seduce the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But puie 
JahAvism Avas in those days synonymous with 
patriotism, for it was only from their OAvn national 
God Lliat the people i;ould look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
so he was honoured bj" later generations not only 
as the man of action, who, to carry out the strict 
command of Jahweh, hewed the Amalekite king 
Agag to pieces Avith his oavii hand ‘ before Jahwelr 
(1 S 15®^, an undoubtedly good historical narra 
tive), hut also as the man powerful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people con be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moses (Jer 15‘).* 

The last t Avho in the early sources receives the 
designation ‘seer’ (huzeh) is Gad, ‘the prophet 
{nabi')f the seer of David ’ (2 S 24”). Tliis is mani- 
festly to be understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to he reckoned among the pro- 
phets (in the later sense ; and so Ave find him 
giAdng counsel to David, 1 S 22®, and conveying 
to him an oracle from Jahweh, 2 S 24”^*) ; and, on 
the other Jiand, that Gad filled the special office of 
‘ seer ’ to DaAud. In tiie latter capacity he would 
probably obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 
by mantic machineiy. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why later generations, to Avhom I his kind of 
official seership had a heathen smack about it, 
preferred to ignore it and to put in its jjlace a 
prophetic activity, Avliicli ai>peared to them far 
more intelligible and — in the case of a David — far 
more fitting. P or this very reason, however, ‘ the 
seer of David ’ may be considered to be an older 
and more correct designation of Gad than ‘ the 
prophet.’ 

3. We have learned from the above discussion 
that the seers and ‘ men of God ’ of ancient times 
— Moses, Deborah, God (partly)— received even at 
an early date the fui'ther designation of ndbt\t 

* It was customary at one time to infer from 1 S that 
Samuel, especially in his capacity of head of a guild of prophets 
at Ramah, developed an aciivity which wrought in favour of 
the theocracy, and probably promoted also the growth of 
rc-ligious literature. But, apart from the fact that these 
(see below) are not to be offhand identified with the 
‘prophets’ in the later sense of the term, there are tho 
strongest objections to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with 15^ is alone suffi- 
cient to show that in we have to do with a very late 

midrdsh, after the manner of 

t AYe leave out of account the circumstance that the Chron- 
icler is acquainted with a ‘seer* named Je'do (2Ch 9-^) or 
'Iddo (12’5) in tJie reigns of Solomon, Kehoboam, and Abijah, 
whereas in 13-^2 he is called ‘ prophet ’ ; and with a * seer * Jehu 
in the reign of Jehosliapha^ (10®)- When, again, the Chronicler 
g^ves the name of ‘ seer ’ even to the music masters of David, 
namely Asaph (2 Ch 20 SO), Heman (1 Ch 256), Jeduthun (2 Ch 
85^6^ be follows a usage of language unknown elsewhere. 

X Here we may give all that is most essential regarding the 
etymology and the history of the usage of this term. The root 
ndbd' has not survived in Hebrew, for the verbal forms nibbd* 
and hUhnalM' (‘ to show oneself a nd&V *) ore derived from the 
substantive nauV. But the Arabic and we oognate HeK roots 
nabob (* bark ') and ndbd (* bubble forUi ’) snow that 
means originally to throw out words or particular sounds with 
violence, as happens in mantic rapture or holy frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. root=s‘to carry off,’ ‘to tear away 
violently’ [carried away by a supernatural power], (iL J. 
Bewer, Amer. Joum. qfSemit. Lang, and Lit. xviii. 2, p. 120). 
Hence the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com- 
pared with the n^’im of ancient Israel. NdlA' then denotes 
[actively] properly one who professionally [this is implied in 
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‘prophet* (or nXb^ah^ ‘prophetess*). This, how- 
ever, may safely be pronounced an anachronism. 
In earlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the 9th cent, and even later, naM’ (plur. 
meant something so different that this name could 
not have been given to Moses or Samuel. Hence, 
it may be added, the rendering of nShVtm in the 
time of Samuel by ‘pr^hets* is misleading, and 
had l)etter be avoided. The descriptions contained 
in 1 S 10®'* taken along with the etymology of 
the word, show that we have to do witli bands of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of God has laid 
hold with overpowering force, and who, stimu- 
lated by loud music to greater frenzy, readily 
carry along others to participate in their conduct. 
This last feature is prominent not only in IS 
l()6.io, in midrash 19'®®*', and it reflects 

truly the character of such phenomena, as does 
also the statement that Saul stripped ofl* his 
clothes, and lay naked for a day and a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Christian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present day ; and it would be comiilete i>er- 
versity to set them all down siini)ly to deceit and 
hypocritical pretensions. The only question that 
arises for us is: What is the special significance 
of this phenomenon upon ancient Hebrew soil, and 
how far has it a religious significance in the realm 
of Jahwisra ? Unfortunately, owing to the scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re- 
course to pure conjectures. These, however, are 
such as may claim a high degree of probabilitj". In 
the first place, it will not admit of doubt that these 
nPMim were originally a Canaanite growth, and 
were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
Tliis conclusion is favoured ly tlie fact tliat the 
other forms of man tic, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in all iDrobability upon Canaanite 
soil. Hut the ‘ .spirit of God,’ wliich, according to 
the word of Samuel, passes from the n^biim at 
(.libeah to Saul, is expressly called in 1 S 10® ‘the 
spirit of Jahweh,’ and nothing else could be 
tliought of in view of the whole context. The 
moving cause, again, that led to whole comi>aiiies 
being mflamed oy the spirit of Jahweh to holy 
frenzy was doubtless the sore straits of the time, 
the heavy yoke of the Philistine domination. It 
can hardly be an accident that Saul (10®) is seized 
with holy frensy at the very spot where the pillar 
(3'y^), or, according to another interpretation, the 
administrator of Philistines, was located. As 
in the Middle Ages the ravages of the plague gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, so, in the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean produced a condition 
of great excitement, and led to frequent gather- 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure the intervention of the national God of 
Israel, who was regarded, above all, as the war- 

formation of the word] gives utterance to ecstatic cries, or 
exhibits other tokens of holy frenzy. True, thts original sense 
ol the word became more and more weakened. Even the 
n^Vim of the time of Elijah and Elisha (see above) have 
already become only pale reflexions of the of Samuel’s 

day. But when ndbV had been fully adopted os the honorific 
appellation of the true prophets of Jahweh (so already in 
Am 211, Is gs [where the wife of Iscdah is cslled by hiniself, 
in conformity with his ofilciol name, ‘the prophetess’]), the 
recollection of its original meaning was all the more forgotten. 
Otherwise, Abraham could not have been in Gn 20? (E) o-alled 
a ndbV, to whom one could look for effectual intercession. 
Nay, in Ps 106ii^ the same title is given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their families. Evidently, all that still attaches 
to the word here is the notion of confidants and favourites of 
God. 

* A trace of the bearing of these has very probably 

survived down to a late date in the verb hi^lph, ‘pro- 
phesy,* which means primarily ‘ to let drop,’ tc. slaver, os is usual 
with epileptics and madmen. 


Grod. This purpose was served chiefly by the 
ecstatic cries from which the n&bVim originally 
derived their name. Hence Sclnvally {Semit, 
KriegsnltertuTner, i. 110) may be right m assign- 
ing a warlike origin to the whole appearance of 
these (as well as the Nazirites ; see below). 

We are reminded how, in the case of Samson, 
his being seized with the spirit of Jahweh is re- 
peatedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 
Philistines (Jg 14'® 15^^®^). In a certain sense, 
then, these nwVim may he regarded as organs of 
Jahweh; but they belonged to quite a diflerent 
species, and followed a dmerent calling from the 
so called organs of Jahweh of later times. 

4. Notwithstanding, there w^as not wanting even 
at the court of David some representation of 
genuine prophetism in the later sense of the term. 
Apart from Gad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of Jahweh (2 S 
24’^'^*), we meet with a representative of it in the 
remarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in- 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David’s sin in the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 2 S 12^ simply : ‘ And Jahweh 
sent Nathan to David.* But the combination of 
skill and courage in the way in which Nathan 
aw'akens the conscience of the long and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and then 
follows this up by announcing the for^veness of 
Ills sin, reminds us of the way in which Isaiah 
afterwards faced Ahaz (Is 7) and Hezekiah (39). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held any official 
position, and the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. The 
role, not quite free from danger, which he plays in 
1 K 1 in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and against Adonijah, is sufficiently exjdained by 
the position he had held as the tutor of Solomon 
(2 S 12^). Besides, it may be questioned (as in the 
case of Gad) whether the title nabf as applied to 
Nathan is as eai’ly as the time of David (which 
would contradict 1 S 9®, where this signification 
of tJjo word is plainly reserved for a much later 
date), or whether it is due to a readily intelligible 
expansion at a redactor’s hand. In 7^ it may 
belong to the Deuteronomic revision of the older 
narrative. Strangely enough, however, it is want- 
ing in 12' in tlie MT on tlie occasion of the first 
mention ot his name in the early source, and 
throughout tlie whole of this narrative. In 1 K 1 
tlie title is almost always attached to the name, 
yet there are certain indications * that make it at 
least possible that its presence is due to a late 
insertion. If it is original, we must conclude that 
it stands for an official position, that indeed of a 
‘ seer’ like (4 ad, and in the interposition of Nathan 
in 2 S 12 we should have to see an unusual evi- 
dence of that position. 

The same difficulty recurs in the case of Ahijah 
of Shiloh ( 1 K 1 1 14®* i®, but not 15®»). Abijah’s 
symbolical action in tearing his mantle to pieces 
and giving ten of these to Jeroboam, as well as 
his conduct towards Jeroboam’s wife and his 
utterances in the name of Jahweh, place him quite 
in line with the Jahweh prophets of the 8th cent.; 
hut the question remaius whether the title ndhf 
is not to he set down to the account of the 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
about Ahijah is unquestionably now presented to 
us. The same remark applies to Jenu, the son 

* In v.io the MT but not Luc. has the addition. In v.S4 the 
LXX has certainly preserved the original text (‘and anoint 
him,’ etc., without any sublects following); in the MT there 
has been inserted from v.sS first *ZaAo)i the priest’ (henor 
‘shall [sing.] anoint him,’ etc.), and then, further, ‘Nathan the 
prophet.’ In v.^ Luc. still betrays the original text ‘and 
there anointed [sing.] him the priest Zadok* ; yet here too, as 
we see in MT and LXX (l>oth ‘and theie anointra’ [plur.] etc.), 
there was Inserted after ‘ ^adok,’ although this in contradiction 
of V,**, ‘ Nathan the prophet.’ 
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of Hanani, who announced an oracle of Jahweh 
against Baasha, king of Israel (1 K 16^®- )• 

But, even if in all the above instances ndM 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Divine command to the pleasure and, in 
a remarkable deCTee, the displeasure of Jahweh. 
We are reminded of the old naive seersliip of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroboam i. goes to 
consult Aliijah about the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves and 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 K 14®). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the coming 
of Saul (1 S 9“), the approach of Jeroboam’s wife 
is made known to the blind Ahijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
JaWeh ; and the importance of his message to 
the whole Northern kingdom raises him (and Jehu) 
far above a ‘ seer * of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a worthy forerunner of the true 
Jahwen prophets. 

5 . Of ecstatics such as meet ua in 1 S 10“®^- 19'®®* 
we have encountered none since the time of 
Samuel ; of * seers’ in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aroused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of Abab (c. 876 ff.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joash (2 K 13'^*)* For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has largely incor- 
porated in his work the special (written) accounts 
of Elijah and Elisha, the so-called ‘ Mirror of the 
Prophets’ (1 K 17-19. 27-29, 2 K 2-8'® 9'“'® 

1314 -ai) jg gygn here we must be on 

our guard against understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age. 
Elijah and Elisha, like the nebftm who sur- 
round them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh prophets of the following cen- 
tury. These on the contrary, remind us 

in many respects of the ncbVtm of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 
against a difterent foe. 

{a} To begin with Elijah, it is noteworthy here 
once more that in the original text he is only once 
reckoned amongst the nehVtm, namely in 1 K 18®®, 
in words put into his own mouth, but in a context 
where no other designation was nossible. In 18®*’, 
on the other hand, the original text, according 
to the LXX, 'Nvas simply, *And Elijah called to 
heaven and said,’ etc. Now, it is surely no acci- 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name ndW to Elijah, who, in spite of some cog- 
nate features (see below), is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the neh^im of his entourage^ \m.t 
holds a higher place than they. The widow, of 
Zarephath (1 K 17'®’ **) calls him (as the servant of 
Saul does Samuel in 1 S 9®®-) a ‘man of God’ in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.* 

The circumstance that the imposing figure of 
Elijah the Tishbite now (1 K 17') steps quite 
abruptlj upon the stage, may be due to the com- 
piler of the present Books of Kings having sup- 
pressed something that went before. But else- 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disajmear- 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (cf. 1 K 18'^®' and 
2 K 2 '®). The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person- 
ality. He does not announce it as a message 
from Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 

* 2 E 1 ^- 18, where likewise Elijah is called * man of God,’ is a 
late midrdsh. Again, 1 K where one of the n&tVtm (cf. 
r. 82 ) is spoken of as a 'man o( God,' dow not b^ong to the 

‘Histories of the Prophets.* 


dew nor rain till he shall intimate the contrary, 
but swears by Jahweh, in whose service he is, 
that it shall be so. ^ This conveys the impression 
that JaJiweh has given him full powers over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v.'^) ascribes 
the miracle of the wddow^’s cruse of oil to the com- 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
His sending it. By liis prayers he wins back 
from Jahweh the newly deceased son of the widow 
(v.i 7 ff.), and shows himself, finally, at Jahweh’s 
command, to Ahab (18’®*). Now at last, when we 
make acqiiaintance with 'Obadiah, Abab’s major- 
donio (18^ ), \ve learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of drought. These are mani- 
festly traced to Jezebel’s bloody persecution of the 
neWim because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tynan Baal (see above, j). 647'*). 
'Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true ‘worshipper of Jahweh,’ had hid a hundred 
nSbVim\)y fifties in a cave, and supplied them with 
food — a proof this of the bloody earnestness of the 
persecution. 'Obadiah shows such deference to 
Elijah (v.*'®*) that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is once more left upon us. 
Elijah, however, exliihits himself in his true neat- 
ness in his meeting witii Ahab on the occasion of 
the Divine judgment at Carmel (18’®®*), for which 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre- 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 n&Mtm of Baal.* His words to the people 
(v.®') show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jahweh 
and Baal. The ridicule which he pours (v.®’) upou 
the vain efforts of the prophets of Baal goes essen- 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not only of the 
power but of the very existence of Baat And, 
wdien Jahweh by a heightened (v.®''**) miraculous 
display has brilliantly evinced His (daim to be the 
true God, Elijah is content with no half measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentiments of the 
people leads them to consent, at his command, to 
slaughter the 450 prophets of Baal at the K'^hon. 

In the apjjendix to this narrative (18"®*) we 
meet with several features which again remove 
Elijah from the purely spiritual sphere .and set 
him— even physieallj^ — in a kind of magical light. 
He hears in advance the rushing of the rain. The 
w*hole of the strange attitude he assumes in v.^ 
can scarcely be otlierwise exi^lained than as a 
performance (rain-charming?) tK)rrowed from the 
sphere of magic. But in v.^ the ‘ hand of Jahweh * 
(i.c., in view of the linguistic usage elsewhere, 
an ecstatic condition produced by Jahweh) is ex- 
pressly cjilled in to account for "Elijah’s running 
before Abab’s chariot from Carmel to Jezreel (at 
least a five hours’ journey). To the same category 
belongs the statement of 19®'®, that, in the stren^h 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was i^le 
to travel 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
Horeb, the mount of God. 

It may be noted that even ch. 19 is still domi- 
nated by the one great idea at the root of Elijah’s 
ministry, namely, his struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
againstBaal. His complaint to Jahweh (v.'^) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zeal for Jahweh, the 
throwing down of His altars and the slaying of 
His prophets. In Jahweh’s reply (v.'®®*) it is well 
worthy of note that Elijah receives commissions 
— ^the anointing of Qazael to be king of Syria, 
and Jehu to be king of Israel — which involve his 
taking p^t in a political upheaval, nay, in a rebel- 
lion against the regularly constituted ruler. The 
further ‘ Histories of the Prophets * know nothing 
of any executing of the latter commission by 
Elijah ; at most it might be conjectured from 

* On the 400 prophets of the *6Mrdh Afterwards introduced 
into V.19, see above, p. 647*>, ne’e. 
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2 K and 9^® that he handed over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable for 
himself to carry ont. All that he attended to 
personally was the call of Elisha (1 K 19^*^ ) by 
easting his mantle over him. This might be in- 
terpreted as simply a symbolical transaction — an 
investiture with the prophetic office by means of 
what had become even then the usual official garb 
of the prophets, the mantle [of hair]. In reality, 
however, a feature of the ancient mantic once 
more presents itself here. As we see from 2 K 
28 . i3ir.^ miraculous virtues belong to this mantle : 
through its possession Elisha becomes heir also 
of the spirit of Elijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand 1 K 19’®. The mantle of 
Elijah, cast upon Elisha, exerts a magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 
Elijah. 

The ministry of Elijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the courageous front he offers to Ahab on 
account of the judicial murder of Naboth (1 K 
21 As Nathan had once done to David, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam I., so here Elijah 
comes forward, at Jahweh’s command, as the em- I 
bodied conscience of the theocratiy to face the 
king. And so overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahab, although at first defiant (v.*-^), 
ends by submitting as a humble penitent. 

To sum up the results of our investigation, we 
gather, on the one hand, that the tradition regard- 
ing Elijah has not remained uninfluenced by 
legend ; and, on the other hand, that prophetism 
even in his person still exhibits a connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
— nay, even with magic. All tiiis is said quite 
apart from his altogetlier extraordinary end — his 
translation to heaven in a fiery chariot with fiery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2) belongs to the 
original Elijah -narratives, or whether it has not 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
open to dispute. But, in any Ccasey it is strong 
evidence of the estimate formed of the imj>osiiig 
figure of Elijah by his countiynien. Even if the 
legend of Elijah’s translation be connected with 
the honoriiic ap])ellation ‘ Israel’s chariot and 
horsemen ’ (2 K 2’^ ; used also of Elisha in 13’^), 
i.e. equal in imjiortance to, or taking the place of, 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, it remains true 
that such a legend could have taken its rise only 
alx)ut one whose activity could not be thought 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with 
his God was known to have been so close that 
its interruption seemed inconceivable. Viewed in 
this way, even the legend becomes a witness of 
the first rank to the fact that, in the times of 
greatest peril to the continuance of Jahwism, the 
God of Israel did not lack chosen vessels for His 
service — figures such as one would look for in vain 
in the whole realm of heathen religions. 

(b) Elijah’s servant and successor Elisha, who 
fell heir not only to his mantle but (according to 
2 K 2®’’^-) to a double portion of his spirit, is notably 
inferior in significance to him. This is partly 
explained by the circumstance that, after the 
bloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by 
Jehu, whose revolt against Jehorani was insti- 
gated by Elisha himself (2 K 9“*^’), there was no 
longer much occasion for vigorous activity in the 
religious sphere. Elisha’s last interview with 
Joash (13’^-) shows clearly the high consideration 
which he received from tlie dynasty of Jehu. But 
even in the passages which record incidents in 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses 
his strong disapproval of this king (S’®**; 6®® prob- 
ably has to do still with Ahab), we never (except 
in 9”^*) hear of his bearding the monarch after the 
manner of Elijah. In the forefront of the Elisha- 
nnvratives stands the sore oppression of Israel by 


the Syrians, and here Elisha interposes actively 
more than once. By the way, these Elisha- 
narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Elijah, which are not indeed without lacunce, 
but are far more of a unity, exliibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were supplied by the varying popular tradition. 
It is a vain eflbrt to seek for a chronological thread 
running through them. (The unnamed king of 
yjiff. evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehu, 
whereas the ‘ son of a murderer ’ of v.“ is in all 
probabil ity Ahab) . Some narratives may be plainly 
recognized as imitations of the stories about 
Elijah (so certainly 2 K 4®®^* compared with 1 K 
17^“-, and 2 K 4*®®- compared with 1 K 17’®®*)f and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole figure of Elisha in com- 
parison with that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elisha-narratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder- 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the inviolability of his person (2 K 2^'-). A recom- 
mendation from him is of great weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2 K 4’®) ; the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand (6®’®* 13’®®-), and is anxious to hear from 
Elisha’s servant Gehazi of the great deeds of his 
master (8^). The fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom. J ehoshapha^ 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found with him (3’®). The Syrian king Benhadad 
has scarcely heard of his anival in Damascus 
(g7ff.) when he sends Hazael to consult him about 
the issue of his sickness ; and Qazael takes with 
him 40 camels’ burden of the precious things of 
Damascus as a present for Elisha. Elsewhere 
(5’®) the absolute disinterestedness of the prophet 
• is emphasized, as are his magnanimitj' and mild- 
ness in 6--®-. 

In regard to the activity of Elisha it is note- 
worth}’ that, while he is called by preference (28 
times) *man of God,’ he also appears in the Elisha- 
narratives as ndbi\ and that m the later sense of 
the term. So in 1 K 19’®, where Elijah is directed 
to anoint * him to be a noM ; 2 K 3’^®-, where 
Jehoshaphat recognizes him as a true prophet, 

1 through wliom J ah well may be consulted ; cf. 
also 5®, where Elisha classes himself amongst 
the uMtm, In the mouth of others he is 
called without qualification ‘ the prophet ’ (5* O’), 
receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
(5’® 

The methods bj^ which Elisha works are partly 
the usual ones, wiiich are recorded also of Samuel 
and Elijah — namely, the proclaiming of a word 
that lias come to him from Jahweh (2 K 3’®®- 4^ 
7’), and prayer (4*® G’^'-). Along with these, how- 
ever, we meet in his case again with a variety of 
features which have been already described in 
speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
nebVim, He needs the services of a harper if 
‘ the hand of Jahweh ’ (see above, on 1 K 18^) 
is to come upon him. Quite peculiar to him is 
i the gift which we nowadays call telepathic sight 
and hearing (2 K 5®» 6’®-®* V 8’®; cf. also 6’®®-, 
where Elisha and, at his prayer, his servant also 
see the heavenly horses and fiery chariots on the 
mountain). But with special frequency miraculous 
acts are attributed to him. Even if stories like 
the purifying of the spring at Jericho by using 
I salt (2’®®-), tlie making of bitter fruits pmatable 
through meal (4®®® ), or the causing of the axe to 
spring to the surface of the water (6®) are not 

* Since we never hear elsewhere of prophets beingf anointed, 

I and as it is not even performed by Elijah in this instance (cL 
I V. 18 ), * anoint* must here be used in the weakened aenae of 
i 'inatalL* 
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meant to be taken as recording mirades, but 
merely prove wbat a fondness there was for hand- 
ing down the memory even of less important 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 
others which, to say the least, place him alon^ide 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow’s 
cruse of oil (2 K 4^*) exhibits a heightened form 
as compared with the general promise of 1 K 
17i4ff. . and the same is tlie case with the raising 
from the dead recorded in 2 K 4^^*, seeing that a 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than 
in 1 K 17^®*^*. At the same time 2 K 4^**- expressly 
teaches that magical weapons are not edicacious 
in every hand: in vain Gebazi lays the staff of 
Elisha upon the face of the dead— it is only the 
prayer and the personal physical influence of the 
man of God that can call back to life. The ful- 
filment of Elisha’s promise to the Shnnammite 
(4'*^) and of that to N^man the leper (in the latter 
instance the promise being carried by a messenger) 
might also be attributed to the intercession of the 
rophet. In reality, however, the narrative may 
e intended to be imderstood to mean that the 
promise of the prophet is as certain to be inevitably 
fulfilled as was his curse (2®*-). In 6’®* it is the 
prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind 
and restores them to sight; and in both these 
cases (as already in 6^^) the efficacy of the prayer 
is instantaneous. The feeding of 100 men with 
20 barley loaves (4®*®') is the counterpart of the 
miracle of the widow’s oil-cruse ; the transferring 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Gehazi (5'-'^) corre- 
sponds to the instantaneous effect of the curse 
in2“. 

All this may be regarded as furnishing sufficient 
evidence that even Elisha is still closely allied to 
the in the old sense, but at the same time 

also that, like Elijah, he is distinguished from 
them, and forms along with him a connecting link 
between the old seers and the prophets proper. 
That his political activity, too, as exercised in 
the interest of pure Jahwism, was no slight one, 
would be sufficiently evidene^ even by 9^-, and 
it is not without reason that he too received from 
king Joash the honourable ^pellation of * chariot 
and horsemen of Israel.’ Regarding what was 
perhaps his most important activity, the direction 
of the guilds of fUwtm^ we shall have to speak 
below. 

(c) But we have still to notice one Israelitish 
prophet who in the reign of Afiab holds as peculiar 
a place as Elijah himself, namely Micaiah ben- 
Inilah, the subject of the narrative of 1 K 22®®-. 
Afiab cannot endure him, because it is his wont 
always to prophesy evil to him. Jehoshaphat 
deprecates Afiab’s remark ; evidently he sees, in 
the very fact that Micaiah is mostly a prophet 
of ill, the evidence of true inspiration, whereas the 
unbroken harmony with which the numerous other 
prophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust In fact, Micaiah will speak only what 
Jahweh bids him (v.^’*). It is thus the intention 
of Jahweh that he, like the others, should at first 
hold out deceitful promises (v.“). Ahab, however, 
sees through this conduct, and Micaiah, when the 
king presses him, delivers Jahweh’s message of 
woe, explaining at the same time, by relating his 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro- 
hets had become victims of the ‘lying spint’: 
aliweh Himself has ordered it to oe so. The 
circumstance that Micaiah himself does not share 
their fate, but is informed in his vision as to the 
real course of Jahweh’s purpose, shows sufficiently 
the height at which he stands above the ordinary 
nibVtm ; and his threat against Ahab finds speedy 
realization at Ramoth -plead. Hence we may say 
that Micaiah ben-1 mlab is the first who bears all 
the marks of the true prophet of .fnhweh, without 


anything to remind us of a connexion with the 
nebt'im in tlie old sense. 

6. With the nibVim of the latter class, as these 
belong to the time of Elijah and Elisha, we have 
still to occupy our attention here. Their affinity 
with the n&bVtm of the time of Saul consist^ 
above all, in the circumstance that, like the latter, 
they make their appearance in whole groups — 
nay, in guilds. This is implied by the very de- 
signation so frequently applied to them — b6ni 
?Lan-nibVim (lit. *8ons of the prophets’). This 
does not mean ‘ pupils or disciples or the prophets,* 
but ‘those who belong to the prophetic order** 
(or, at times, evidently to prophetic guilds; so, 
e.^., in 2 K 2“* 4^* “ 6^), and in so far they are 

the same as the simple n&biHm (1 K 18^-^® 2()^‘ 
22®*-*-*“-). An individual is called ndbf (1 K 
2ois.3a.a8j ‘one of the han~nehVim\ (v.®*). 
The existence of a guild is pointed to also in 20®^ 
This passage can be understood to mean only that 
the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 
his eyes to conceal a tattooing or some other char- 
acteristic m^kt by which the niWim in general 
Avere recognized as belonging to the service of 
Jahweh. 

There are a number of pasmges which indicate 
that groups of these nebftm lived together : so at 
Bethel (2 K 2®) and at Jericho (v.® ; 4®® ‘ in Gilgal ’). 
Such a settlement is pointed to plainly by the 
story about an enlargement of albuilding (6^®-). 
That Elisha lived with them is nowdiere said ; 
even 4®® implies no more than that once, when 
on a visit to Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
for them. But it is very noteworthy that we 
tw’ice (4** and 6^) meet wdth an expre^ion which 
supplies us with unexpected information regarding 
the nature of these guilds : ‘ they sit before Elisha. 
This means not simply that they group themselves 
around him or rejoice in his company, but that 
(after the manner of the NT expression * to sit 
at the feet of some one’) they sit before him as 
disciples before the master or pupils before the 
teacher. It is true that even here the current term 
‘schools of the prophets’ is justiiied only to a 
very limited extent. For, in the first place, accord- 
ing to 4^ there are amongst the ben€ han-ncMim 
even married men; and, secondly, tliey already 
exercise to a large extent (see below) a public 
activity. Nor do w’e read anywhere of any found- 
ing of these ‘schools* by Elijah or Elisha. Still 
it appears to admit of no doubt that in 4“® and 6^ 
we have to do with occasional instruction of the 
members by Elisha, or wdth didactic conversations 
with them ; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
themselves with religious literature is not a far- 
fetched one, althougli there is no direct allusion 
to it. That the relation bet^veen them and Efiisha 
was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 
the ntb’Cim in addressing him as ‘ man of God.’ 

It might appear from the majority of the Elisha- 
narratives as if the with him at their 

head, led a life wholly retired and devoted to the 
woreliip of Jahweh ; but there are other passages 
which testify to a public activity, and that — in 
harmony with the main postulate of genuine 
prophetism— at the impulse of the spirit of J ahweh. 
In 1 K 2U®® one of the hinU han-nebVim asks his 
companion, by the direction of Jahweh, to wound 
him ; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
disobedience to tlie command of Jahweh he shall 
be tom by a lion. His message to Afiah, again, 
he announces as a word from Jahweh (v.®®), and 
so already in w.^*-*® [where this prophet is even 
called a ‘man of God*]. And in 22®®- the spirit 

* 01 above, p. 648, regarding an analogous expression, hitU 
ha>*^dh%m, 

t So Kraetaohmar, Prophet tmd Seiker im aUem. 'sroei, p. P. 
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of Jahweh is expressly spoken of in connexion 
with the rUMtm, Tiie same Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah, who in 1 K 22^* supports his promise 
to Ahab by the synilK)! of iron horns, asks (v.“) 
Micaiah in anger : ‘ In what way is the spirit 
of Jahweh passed from me to speak with thee?’ 
He cannot believe that he has now become the I 
victim of a lying spirit when he knew himself 
formerly to be inspired by the true sjurit of 
Jainveh. So also in 2 K 2^*® the question of the 
heni han-nchtHm to Elisha is to be understood as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these nehVim 
sometimes answer inquiries (1 K ; at other 

times, acting on their own initiative, they pro- 
claim the word of Jahweh in the public interest 
In this connexion we are struck 
with their great numbers. 'Obadiah rescues lOU 
of them from the fury of J ezcbel ; some 400 are 
assembled by Ahab (22®) ; more than 50 live to- 
gether at Gil gal (2 K 2’^- These numbers are 
surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for the God of Israel when ilis worship 
appeared to be endangered by Baal (to whom, in 
1 K 18^®, so many as 450 nchi'tm are attributed). 

Now, it has been argued th.at none of the 
passages which speak of any public activity on 
the mrt of the nehVim belong to the Elijah- 
and Elisha - narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ‘ Ahab - source ’ (1 K 20. 22). The latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
nehVim or of their being directed by Elijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing of a public activity on the part of their 
hme han-nebVim, The dill'erence between the two 
sources must at once be acknowledged. But their 
accounts are not mutuall}^ exclusive, although 
their historical view’point is dillerent, and the 
I»eriod involved in the Elisha-narratives is some- 
what later than the other. A very notable 
evidence of the continuance of the old view of 
the is found in 2 K 9^^ The ollicers of 

Jehu roundly call Elisha’s messenger, who in v.^ 
is expressly reckoned among the Ocne lutn-nebHm^ 
a ‘mad enthusiast’ This implies that 

there w^as expected of him, and certainly not of 
him alone but also of his comrades, an ecstatic 
condition, and even utterances due to a kind of 
possession ; W’^hich shows that, in spite of the milder 
character of the later nchViin, there were still occa- 
sional outbursts of their old nature, as we make 
its acquaintance in 1 S 10®^^* and lU'®**". 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the ])rophetic 
spirit as a mysterious agency which hurries a w hole 
crowd along is found in the narrative of Nu 11^’- 
The latter belongs in all piobability to the E 
source, and hence falls within the period with 
which we are dealing, namely, prior to the lise 
of written prophecy. A portion of the spirit of 
Jahweh, which rests upon Moses, sufiices to throw 
70 of the elders of Israel into a condition of rapture. 
Two who remained behind in the camp, Eldad 
and Med ad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jahweh because they also are marked out as 
amongst those destined to share in the leadership 
of the people (cf. v.^^). This endowunent with the 
spirit for more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view ; but, on the other hand, 
the seizure of whole groups by the spirit of Jahweh 
finds its only analogy in the old nchVim, so that 
we could not deal with this case except by w^ay of 
appendix to our account of the latter. 

8. Nazirites*— 1. Amongst those who served as ex- 
press organs of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 
include the Nazirites. The name (ttj) is gener- 
ally explained to mean ‘ the consecrated one.’ But 
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it is questionable if the verbal forms to which 
appeal is made in favour of this sense rre not de- 
rived from the substantive naztr, and this again 
from nlzevt the [conscicrated] head-ornament (fre- 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
hair ol the head). In that case naztr would denote 
originally one whose head is graced with unshorn 
hair — a view which is supported by the circum- 
stance that in Lv 25®- the uni)runed vine, which 
is still decked with its full quota of leaves, is like- 
wise called ndzir. All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of ‘ consecrated ’ one came, at 
an early period, to be connected with ndzir ; so 
especially in the collocation ‘ a nazir of God,’ Jg 
13®* 7 16”. 

2. The few OT passages which inform us as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as to its being a condi- 
tion of consecration to God which shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions. Three of these 
are specified : the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from wine and intoxicating 
drink, and the ax oiding of defilement by a corpse. 
It is (luestionable, however, whether these restric- 
tions were always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obligation for a 
fixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3. The only historical instance of a Nazirite is 
Samson. As to Samuel, who is also usually in- 
cluded among the Nazirites, all that is said in 1 S 
1” is that his mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahweh for life, and that no razor 
w-as to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did not suiiice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
accoiding to Ezk 44'-’^' t his w*as no unusual practice 
with priests, and it mr.y have meant no more in 
the case of Samuel ; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg 13‘*‘^* 
and, indirectly, in 10”^’^*. Acconliiig to ch. 13 he 
w-as, even before his birth, express?! y marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as ‘consecrated to God.’ 
At the same time his mother is bound over — evi- 
dently prior to, and during, pregnancy — to abstain 
from w’lne * and intoxicating drink, and from un- 
clean fooil ; while no razor is to come ujjon the 
head of her child, who, from his mother’s womb 
down to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain from w’ine and what is un- 
clejui is imposed, not upon the son, for wdioin such 
abstinence would have been equally possible, but 
uj)on the mother. I^verywhere else it is taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains from 
wine. Hence w-e are forced to the conclusion that 
the abstinence from wine enjoined upon the mother 
in vv> '• ^®^* was afterwards t inserted by some 
one wdio could not conceive of a Nazirate w ithout 
any such jirohibition. Seeing that, in the story 
of Samson (ch. 14 f.; cf. esp. 14'®* ”) the practice 

of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
theory, recourse was had to the expedient adopted 
in ch. 13. 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his unshorn hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest stress is laid upon the latter 
in 16”'^*. His enormous strength is bound up wdth 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be- 
cause the presence of Jahweh is, in some mysteri- 
ous way, connected wdth the hair. After the 
seven locks have been cut oil' his head, he becomes 
weaker and weaker (v.^®) ; he strives in vain to free 

* In V.14 the prohibition is extended to ' all that comes from 
the vine ’ (as in Nu «•*) ; but this is probably a later addition, as 
is indicatt^ even by its position, before the main prohibition. 

t Ttiat it is so in v.^ is clear from the fact that in the 
closing words of are repeated. 
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himself, ‘for he knew not that Jahweh was de- 
parted from him * (v.**). On the other hand, when 
his hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for his last achievement in the destruction of the 
Philistines, 

All tliis shows that the Nazirate of Samson is a 
condition in which he is under the influence of the 
spirit of Jahweh, and that this condition is con- 
nected with the hair of his head being unsliorn. 
The spirit appears, indeed, to be often Intent, 
breaking into action only on special occasions (cf. 
Jg 13*-®). Violently seized by the spirit of Jah- 
weh, he tears asunder the lion (14®), slaughters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon (v.^®), bursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass (15^^* )• L' i® therefore, above all, displays of 
strength against the foes of his people for which 
the spirit of Jahweh endows him, and his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present themselves 
elsewhere, in wliich we have to do with vows and 
forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analogy 
is presented, in particular, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hair of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a Avar of revenge, and 
to make a fire-oliering of it after revenge has been 
achieved. The only difference would Toe that in 
the case of Samson it Avas no vow for a fixed 
period, but a ‘perpetual warlike consecration’ 
(ScliAvally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 
relations w'ith the Philistines by marriage (14^®^ ) is 
expressly traced (v.*) to a providential dispensation 
of JaliAveh, ‘because he sought an occasion [for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.* This, his life- 
AA’ork, is pointed to from the first (v.®**). As a 
matter of Wt, all that is related of him in ch. 15 
resolves itself into a series of single combats Avith 
the PhDistines. We have already noted that in 
this Avarlike Nazirate no regard is paid to abstin- 
ence from Avine. And it is suflBiciently evident 
from 14®'* that there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food. 

4. We receive quite a different impression of the 
Nazi rites from Am 2^^'* ‘ And I raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your ycning men for 
Nazirites. . . . But ye gave tlie* N.-izii ites Avine 
to drink, and commanded the prophets, saying. 
Prophesy not.’ Here it is evident that the Nazir- 
ate is based essentially upon the prohibition of 
wine, and it is not easy to hold that the prohibi- 
tion of cutting the hair is passed over simply 
because it is taken for granted. We must conclude 
rather that in Amos we have to do Avith a dift'erent 
form of Nazirate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Rechabites (see beloAv). Regarding the 
nature and aim of this Nazirate, Ave must indeed 
have recourse to pure conjecture. Only this much 
is clear from the w’ords of Amos— since he places 
the Nazirites in parallelism Avith the prophets— 
that the Nazirate is a condition approved by Jah- 
weh and consecrated to His service. To induce tJie 
Nazirite to break his voav to abstain from Avirie is 
as great a religious enormity as to prevent the 
prophet from delivering the message Avith Avhich 
JahAveh has charged him. Further, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thougJit of as life-long, 
as is the case with tlie prophetic office Avhicli 
appears in parallelism Avith it. As to the purpose, 
however, for w’hich Nazirites Avere raised up Ave 
are quite in the dark. May it be that liere again 
we are to think of unwearied service of JahAveh in 
war against the foes of His people (as, for instance, 
the Arammans) ? Or, Avas the abstaining from wine 
meant (as in the case of the Rechabites) to be a 
silent protest against the seductive products of the 
culture of Baal^ land, and thus, at the same time, 
a standing allusion to JahAveh as the God of Israel? 

* Cf., on this subject, above all, W. R. Smith, 8SSf., and 
Schwally, Semit, Kriegaaltertuiner. L 10111 


In any case, we must assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had certain 
]iositive services to render in order to justify his 
title of * one consecrated to God.’ 

5. In connexion Avith these scanty testimonies 
to a historical Nazirate we must Iook also at the 
legal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part * of this 
code (vv.**®) requires, in the case of every man or 
Avoman Avho desires to pay the vow of a ndztr, that 
there shall be, for the Avhole period of duration of 
the VOAV, a strict abstinence from wine and every- 
thing that comes from the vine, as Avell as a careful 
guarding against defilement by a cor})se — even that 
of one’s nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of liis vow, 
leave the hair of his head unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to v.^ is represented the con- 
settration to his God. The difference betAveen this 
Nazirate and that Avhich meets us in histoiy^ is at 
once apparent. Tlie characteristics encountered 
separately in Jg 13 and Am 2*^ are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding defilement by a corpse. Another new 
and very surprising feature is tlie extending of the 
Nazirate to Avomen, Avhereas elseAvhere the only 
place allowed to Avonien in the cultus appears to 
be participation in the sacrificial meals. But in 
every instance Ave have to do only with a tempor- 
ary A'OAA', not (as in the ease of Samson and prob- 
ably also Am 2^^) Avith a life-ion" obligation. 

About the significance of the Nazirate, so far as 
the Priests’ Coile is concerned, Ave are not left in 
doubt. The only other class that are commandj'd 
to avoid deflleinent by a corpse are the piie^is. 
But an exception is alloAved, even in their case (Lv 
21-), Avlien it is the corpse of their nearest Mood 
relation. On the other hand the prohibiti(;a is 
absolute for the liigh priest (v.''). Now, when the 
same demand is made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhanced priestly dignity is accorded them, a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one Avitiiout oflicial func- 
tions (Avhich Avould be per se inconceivable in tlie 
case of a Avoman), but yet allied to the actual 
priesthood as a conilitioil of high consecration to 
God. In all probability, the Priests’ Code has in 
this Avay discovered the desired expedient av hereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institution of 
the Nazirate, Avhich, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet be conserved 
and Avorthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-exilic theocracy. As alAA^ays happens 
in such instances, eAT-rything is stripped off in 
this process which could possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. Tlie unshorn hair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledge of the immediate nearness of Jahweh. 
Rather is it inviolable because it forma part of the 
body Aidiich, as a Avhole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a principal sign of this consecration. 
Again, the proliibition of Avine, which, as we found 
al)oye, had quite a peculiar significance for the 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought of as linding its motive in the similar 
prohibition laid upon priests during the exercise of 
their official functions (Lv 10®). 

Some^^’hat later than Nu 6®‘® are the prescrip- 
tions in regarding the release of a Nazirite 

after the expiry of the period of his consecration. 
In addition to various animal offerings he has to 
take his hair, Avhich has been cut ofl’ before the 
door of the sanctuary, and cast it into the fire 
which is under the peace-ottering. This enactment 
is not, however, to lead us to see in the hair-offering 
the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it were a symbolical offering of 

* Cf., for the above analysis, Wurster in ZATW It. (188A) 

p. 126. 
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the body in the form of the representative oflering 
of a part of it). It is quite possible that the hair- 
offering elsowiiere, especially on Semitic soil, has 
an independent signilicnnce of this kind. But it 
has certainly no such significance in Nu 
Rather is the burning in the fire of the altar the 
simplest way of getting rid of what had once been 
consecrated to God, and hence could not be treated 
as a common thing. Similarly, the parts of the 
sin-oflering victim which cannot be presented on 
the altar are required (Ex 29'^ Lv 4'^*- f/-®) to be 

burned elsewhere. The burning of the Nazirite’s 
hair in the altar-fire may be a feature correspond- 
ing to the ancient usage, whicli was retained by 
the Priests’ Code without the hair having on that | 
account a sacrificial character conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu 6 is undoubtedly 
vv.**'’-, containing prescrijitions for the case of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitically unclean 
by a death occurring suddenly beside him. In that 
event the consecrated hair is to l)e (uit off, and, 
after certain guilt-offerings have been presented, 
the period of consecration is to begin dc noro. 

i, Rechabites. — We have already called atten- 
tion to the close affinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to tiie Nazirites and the cor- 
responding vow of the Rechabites.* But, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
liere, because their founding as a religious sect 
falls, at latest, in tlie time of Jelioram the son of 
Ahab, i.e. before B.C. 842. 

1. We read in 2 K that the usurper Jehu, 
while driving along the road from Jezreel to 
Samaria, met Jonadab the son [or descendant of 
the family] of Reehab, and gave him his hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up into his 
chariot that he might enjoy the sj»ectaele of Jehu s 
zeal for Jahweh. From this summary notice we 
can only suppose that Jonadal» was an inlluential 
man U]^n whose adherence .Icliu mu-it Inave laid 
weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for Jahweh as Jehu himself. 

2 Fortunately, a much later passage, Jer 35, has 
l^reserved for us more exact details regarding the 
significance of tliis Jonadab. During tlie reign of 
tiehoiakim, after the Chaldajans had moved into 
Judah (».«. ill B.C. 602 or shortly thereafter), 
Jeremiah is directed by Jahweh to bring the guild 
of the Rechabites into a chamber of the temple 
and to set wine before them. But the Rechabites 
[whose names one and all end with Jah (Jaliweh)] 
flatly refuse to drink wine, and appeal to the pro- 
Jiibition of their ancestor Jonailab the son of 
Reehab, who had enjoined them not only to abstain 
from the use of wine, but to neglect the building 
of houses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, anil 
only the invasion of Nebuclifwlre?zar had com- 
])elled them to take refuge in Jerusalem. There- 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judaliites, pointing 
out how this example of fidelity to a human com- 
mand puts to slumie those Avho are constantly 
disobedient to their God. To the Rechabites, on 
the other hand, he announces as a recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the service 
of Jahweh. 

3. This last expression shows that their manner 
of life amounts to a kind of service of Jahweh. 
For it is a protest against the whole system of 
culture connected with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine-culture. The life of the nomads in the steppes 
knew nothing of all this; it was exclusively de- 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the (Jod of the 
desert, who manifested Himself, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. But, 

* Of. L. Gautier’s art. ‘A. propos des B^cabites* in Lil)ert6 
Chritierme, 16th June 1901. 


since Israel had forsaken their tents and appropri- 
ated all the benefits of Canaanite culture, they 
had fallen a prey to the seductive influences which 
accompanied these, including not only luxury and 
intemperance, but even idolatry. The only way 
of escape from this lay in a resolute return to the 
pre-Canaanite manner, a renunciation of the false 
benefits of culture. And it cannot be doubted 
that this return was coupled at the same time 
with the rigid observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of Jahweh, although, un- 
fortunately, no information on this point has 
come dow’n to us. In any case, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole trilie, from 
religious motives, is something very peculiar, and 
demanding of appraisement : these Rechabites 
have as good a claim to be reckoned organs of 
genuine Jaliwisra as the nlhXim. Tlie explanation 
of the circumstance tliat it was this particular 
family that felt called on to protest against the 
cultivating of the fr nit-land is perhaps to be found 
in I Ch 2®®, where Qaminath, the [tribal] father 
of the house of Reehab, is reckoned among the 
Kenites. The latter are, according to Jg 4^^ the 
descendants of 5obab, the fatlier-in-law of Moses. 
The Kenites who attached themselves to Israel at 
tlie Kxodus (Jg F®) continued even at a later 
period to live a nomadic life, partly in the Plain of 
Jezreel (Jg 5-^), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1 S 15®). The 
action of .lonadab may thus have consisted in 
recalling to tlie ancient nomad life that portion 
of his tribe whicli had adopted settled liahits. 
True, before accepting this explanation it must 
first be proved that by the ‘house of Reehab’ in 
1 Ch 2®® is meant exactly the same family as in 
Jer 35-. x4ccording to Jseh 3^^ one Malclii’jah the 
son of Recliab helped to rebuild the walls of 
Jeiriisalein. This seems to prove the continued 
existence of the guild in post-exilic times. But 
how can this Male hi jah be called at the same 
time ‘ the ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
if he adhered to the tent-life enjoined by Jonadab? 

5. ^Judges’ and kings. —If we include, finally, 
the ‘judges’ and kings of ancient Israel among 
the organs of goiiuine Jahwism, this is justifiahle 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly chosen and called 
bj’’ Jail well to be leaders and saviours of the people, 
but, above all, because they too were filled with 
the ‘spirit of Jahweh’ as a mysterious agency, 
and thereliy were fitted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds. 

1. It is true that P is the first to tell us that 
Joshua, as a man in whom the spirit is, is conse- 
crated by Moses to be liis successor, by the laying 
oil of his hands (Nu 27^®*-)* the of her hand, 
the early ‘ hero - narratives ’ (and not merely the 
author of the present scheme to which the book is 
adjusted, c,q, 3^“) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware tiiat the sjiirit of Jahweh was powerfully at 
work in those heroes : so in Gideon (0^), Jephthab 
(11**), and frequently Samson (see akivc, p. 657** f.). 

2. In the case of the* kings, however, the spirit 
is imparted by means of anointing* This is ex- 
pressly recorded for Saul (1 S 10^), David (2 S 2* ; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samuel 
ill 1 S 16^* is a late midrdshh Solomon (by Zadok, 
1 K 1**), and Jehu (2 K 9®). From the passage last 
cited, as well as from 1 S 10b it is evident that the 
anointing consisted of no mere smearing process, 
but of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this symholical action, 
that one has most in its favour which starts from 
the oil-libation. This, too, consisted in ptmring oil 
over {e.g, the stone of Bethel, Gn 28^® 3i“*), and 

* Cf. on this subject WeineVs art * Mashali L^henl und i^e 
Dcrivate ’ in ZA TiV xviii. (lss)s) p. 1 11 . 
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imparted to the anointed object the character of 
something consecrated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features come out clearly in connexion >\ith the 
anointing of kings. As one consecrated to Jahwch 
the king is called frequently * niy anointed,* or 
‘his [Janweh*s] anointed,’ or even ‘the anointed 
of Jahweh,* i,e, one who by anointing has been in 
a special manner assigned or consecrated to Him. 
On that very account the king is sacred, and 
hence it is a neinous sin ‘ to put forth one's hand 
on the anointed of Jahweh ’(IS 20®* ^^* ^ of Saul, 
2 S 19®® of David). A consecration rite, analo- 
gous to the oil-libation, is favoured, further, by the 
circumstance that the anointing is performed with 
‘Wy*(i.e. used in the cultus for other purposes 
as well) oil ; cf. e.g. Ps 89-^ with reference to 
David. Zadok in 1 K 1®® takes not a but the oil- 
horn (filled with holy oil) out of the tent (of the 
sacred Ark) for the anointing of Solomon ; and in 
2 K 9^ Elisha har^s over a vessel of oil to the 
prophet who is to anoint Jehu, so that here again 
the use of any ordinary vessel appears to be ex- 
cluded. In P, finally, the anointing of the sacred 
fittings and utensils (Ex 30®^*’’' ) is plainly an act of 
consecration, while in the case of the priests the 
terms ‘anoint* and ‘consecrate’ frequentl}* appear 
in parallelism (Lv 8^®'* et al. ). 

The efficacy of the anointing of kings is not, 
however, exhausted by the notions of consecra- 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanct character. 
The spirit of Jahweh is also communicated. This 
is plain already from the stors^” of the anointing 
of Saul. Directly after it had been performed, 
Samuel announced to Saul (1 8 ](P^*) that, when 
he^ should meet with the nehihn at Gil>eah, the 
spirit of Jahweh would come u])on him, and he 
would be changed into anotiier man. And, w'hen 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the for the 

spirit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
anointing,* and only waits for an external occasion 
to reveal itself.^ In 11® the occasion is diflerent, 
but the effect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul is attributed in 16^® to the spirit of Jahw-^eh 
(which had been imparted to him at his anoint- 
ing) having departed from him, and an ‘evil 
spirit ’ — likewise proceeding from Jahweh — having 
come in its place to trouble him. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
and its having been taken over Dy Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. t But it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwism it did not assume another, 
deeper religious significance. It is true that even 
here the efficacy of the oil is still thought of as 
not merely symbolical, but direct and physical — 
nay, as establishing a sacramental fellowship be- 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con- 
secrated and the man who is anointed with it.J 
This view of the matter may have been borrowed 
froin the Canaanites, but a specifically Israelitish 
origin may be confidently^ claimed for the connect- 
ing of the anointing witl^ the bestowal of the 
spirit of Jahweh. 'Tliis answers best to the idea 
ol the spirit of Jahw^eh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth to special pow’^ers— an idea wdiose many- 
sided development and application we owe un- 
doubtedly to Jahwism alone. 

* The author of the mufroeA in understands this riehtly 

when in v.is he makes the spirit of Jahwch come upon J^vid 
‘ from that day forward.’ 

t Cf. H. Winckler, JWe ThorAafiinvon Tell-el-Amarna^BerXm^ 
1896, p. 99 (Letter 87 of Kamman-nirari to the Phaiuoh), line 4 : 
* Behold, when ManahbiOr)ia, kin^ of Eg^’pt . . . installed my 
grandfather in NuhadSi as king, and poured oil upon his head,’ etc. 

X Weinel, le, p. .*>4 : * When the priest at the holy place pours 
consecrated oil on the king’s head, he conveys the material and 
character of holiness to him, and makes him a participator in 
Jahweh’s superior life.’ 


3. It is clear that such a conception and religious 
estimate of the anointing of the king could not 
have taken root unless — at least at tlie outset — 
the monarchy had been considered a blessing, a 
gracious gift of Jalnveh.* And this is, in TOint of 
fact, the standpoint of the early sources. Even if 
the ‘ shout of a king * in Nu 23®*^ should be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is still left the w'eiglity testimony of 1 S 9'®^*. 
According to this passage, Jahw’eh Himself com- 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul : ‘ he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for I 
have looked upon the opi>ression of my people, 
since their cry tor help has reached me.^ A long 
course of unhappy experiences of the monarchy 
must have intervened before this conception could 
be expelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in the later source (1 S 8. 10”^- 12). 
Here the earthly kingship is regarded as imply- 
ing a denial of Jahweh, the true King — a falling 
aw'ay from the princii)le once laid dow'n, accord- 
ing to Jg 8®®^*, by Gideon. It W'as said to have 
been with the utmost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the jieople’s improper demand for a 
king. He did so at Jahweh’s command, but not 
witliout w^arning the people that one day they 
would erv out in vain because of the king wdiom 
they had themselves chosen. The early concep- 
tion knew’^ of no such scruples. It was Jalnveh 
Himself, according to it, that designed the mon- 
archy ; true, it w’as He aKo that brought about 
the unhappy disniption of the kingdom. Por it 
W'as in His name that the prophet Abijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jeroboam I. the breaking off of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judah. Ahijah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand- 
point which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
Kingdom : the real heir of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon is the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
w'hich accordingly even retained the collective 
name ‘Israel.’ It is Judah that has broken off 
from it ; hence the prayer in the Ei>hraimitic Bless- 
ing of Moses (Dt 33^) : ‘ Hear, O Jahweh, the cry 
of Judah, and bring him hack to his people.’ On 
the other hand, the Judahite view of the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
7” : it W'as a misfortune, a time of sorest dis- 
tress for Judali, ‘ when Ephraim departed from 
Judah.* 

At the close of this survey of the organs of 
genuine Jalnvism w'e have still to refer to a cir- 
cumstance w hich establishes an essential diffcrenc^e 
between the religion of Israel — even at this stage 
— and the other popular religions so closely allied 
to it in many respects. Aj>art from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consecpient filling with the 
spirit no evidence can be adduced for the pre-exilic 
period, all other organs of Jahweh are fitted for 
the exercise of their office by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro- 
phets, throwing them into an ecstatic condition, 
IS know'n to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know that working of the spirit of Grod w'hich im- 
els the ‘ man of God * to present himself before 
ings nnsumnioned, and by sharp condemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 

i 'ustice and morality. In this way Nathan and 
Cliiah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
and, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
Jahw'eh is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To recognize 
this truth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has con- 
stituted His organs. Once more we have to ask : 

*Cf. J. Boehmer, Gottezgedanken in laraela KGnigtwm, 
Giitersloh, 1902 ; K. Budde, iHe Schatzung des K&nigtu'm* im 
A'l\ Marburg^, 1903. 
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Is anything like this even remotely conceivable in 
the religion of a Cliemosh or a Milcom ? 

V. CULTUS AND Manners,— I, In the matter 
of the cultus, some changes from the state of 
things in the preceding period must have been 
introduced in consequence of the above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Canaanite sanctuanes. 
The maces of worship (or, what is the same thing 
for this period, places of sacrifice) are high places 
hdmuth)* that is, primarily, the hills and 
rising grounds in the neighbourhood of the parti- 
cular localities (so, e.igr., 1 S 9^* 10®), but afterwards 
standing also for places of sacrifice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, all of which are mentioned upon occasion 
as places of worship. Hence the Syrians speak 
(1 K 20^) of Jahweh as ‘ a god of the mountains,* 
who can be combated with success only on the low 
ground (cf. also Gn 22*®, if the conect rendering 
there is *Upon the mountain Jahweh appears*). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaatiite custom to com> 
plete the apparatus of a place of worship by pro- 
viding, in {Edition to the altar, a mazzcbah and an 
^dsh^dh or sacred pole (see above, p. 620). Since 
the mouf^ehah was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, a heth ^eldhim or shrine containing a Divine 
image was not indispensable. Such *high place 
temples’ appear, it is true, more frequently in 
later writers in the catalogue of Israel’s sins 
( 1 K 13®*^, 2 K 17®®' 23*®), but in olden times (as 

the medium for obtaining oracles) they are men- 
tioned even apart from any connexion with ‘heights.’ 
In 1 S 9®®, again, we read of a lishkdh^ that is, a 
room at the place of sacrilice, in which the sacri- 
ficial meal was eaten. A further evidence that 
bdmdh ini^ht stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(I K ID 14®® etc.) of building as well as (2 K 23®) 
]tulling down the bdmCth. The last-cited passage 
siiows, moreover, that a bdmuh might stand on 
quite a small (artificial) height, else bdmCih at 
the entrance of the door of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spoken of. On the other 
hand, 2 K 23*® shows that the bdmdh is not identical 
with the altar. The latter, as we see from Ex 
20®^-, might be built either of earth (i.e., probably, 
sods) or of stones ; but the latter, to avoid desecra- 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It wjis 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by stex)s, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one’s person. Both 
these regulations ore plainly intended by way of 
protest against innovations that had crept in, and 
in favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 
were as yet quite uninfluenced by art and liigher 
culture. It may be added that Ex 20®*®^* is irre- 
futable evidence that the author of the Book of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
one central sanctuary. f 

2. The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be sacrifice. The original significance of the 
latter (cf. above, p. 618), as the sacral communion 
of the oflerers with the Deity and with one another, 
still finds its only expression during tliis period in 
the form of the common sacrificial meals,:!: of which 

* Of. Piepenbring, art. * Histoire des lieux de oolte et du 
sacerdooe en Israel’ in Remte de VHixt, des Religians, Juill.- 
Aoat, 1891 ; V. (ilali, Altisrael. CuUstdtten, Giessen, 1898 [where 
106 names are discuased]. 

t The obvious contradiction with the Deuteronomio legislation 
is sought to be removed in the MT of Ex 208^ by the reading 
(' in the whole place *), as if here too one central sanc- 
tuary were spoken oL But the whole context requires 
(' in eve^ place Oi end this was still read by the t.xy (j, wmvr} 

t These are called sometimes simply D'n^|, i.6. * slaughter- 
offerings' intended to be eaten (Ex 18^3, 2 S 15^3 et alX or 
D'pyf' (Ex 20M, 1 8 liu et oL), but also, using the complete 
expression, tMfdmtm, t.6. ‘slaughter-offerings in the 

form of sMZdmlm-offeringB' (Ex et cU.), The tnaaning- of the 


we have instructive instances in 1 S D®* and 9^\ 
According to the latter passage, the guests at the 
meal number about 30 persons, specially invited ; 
and, before they begin to eat, a blessing is pro- 
nounced (something after the manner of our 
saying of grace) by Samuel (y.*®). According to 
1 S 2*®*-, the oH'erer himself killed the victim and 
boiled its flesh ; but even the portion for the 
riests could not be taken till the portion of 
aliweh, namely the fat, had been burned [on 
the altar]. There is no mention in this passage 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted ; at all events, the 
eating of the flesh ivith the blood is regarded in 

1 S 14®®** as a heinous oli'ence. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-oflering, the 
burnt - ottering or whole - ottering also falls coni- 
Xjletely under the category of a cheering gift, llie 
presenting of food. This cqmes out very cleaily 
in the ottering which Gideon^esents to the angel 
of Jahweh (Jg 6*“*^). He calls it by the ancient 
name applied to every species of ottering — nnfp, 

‘ gift ’ (cf. Gn 4®®*)- It consists of a kid of the goats 
and unleavened cakes of an ephah [about 8 gals.] 
of meaL The [boiled] flesh is put W Gideon in 
a basket, and the broth in a pot. Then, at the 
angel’s bidding, he lays the flesh and the cakes 
upon a stone [which, as in 1 S 14®®, takes the place 
of the altar] and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the fire 
that comes out of the rock. In like manner, 
Manoah (Jg 13*®) otters to the angel of Jahweh 
a kid of the goats, with the proper accomxmiii- 
nients, upon the rock [in v.®® it is called ‘altar’], 
as a burnt-ottering (v.®®). Both olferings— that of 
Gideon and that of Manoah — would have been 
inconceivable to the ritual of P, and for that 
very reason they may be suppos^ to represent 
the sacrificial usages of the narrator’s ewn time. 
It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-otierings were the exception, although upon 
quite special occasions they might be presenteef in 
great numbers. Thus Solomon, at his accession, 
ottered (1 K 3*) upon the ‘great higli place* at 
Gibeon 1000 bumt-otterings ; and, at the dedication 
of the temple (8®^), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt [as a place of 
sacrifice], because the altar was unable to contain 
all the bumt-ott'erings and the fat of the meal- 
oft’erings. 

During this period there is no mention of other 
species of ollerings * (apart from the fruit-oHeriiigs, 
which were presented at all periods [Ex 23*®], 
amongst which must be included the regularly 
renewed ‘ shewbread ’ of the sanctuary [1 S 21®- ^) 
As is shown by Gn 8®®, the burnt-ottering serves 
also as a thanK-ott'ering, just as in 1 S 7® (in the 
form of a sucking lamb) it is an offering with 
a propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the burnt-otterings presented 
by Saul (1 S 13®** along with peaee-otterings) as 
inaugural olferings before commencing his cam- 
paign against the Philistines, and David’s ottering 
at the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 S 24®®*^*)- On 
the other hand, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory otterings (IS 3*^ slaughter- 
oflenng and minhah, 26*® minlMh), Regarding 
human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 
618** f. ; on the significance still retained throughout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. 628 tf. ; 
and on the institution of the ‘ ban,* see p. 619**. 
latter term [sing, shilem. Am 533 only] is still disputed. The 
choice lies between ‘peace [=8afetyj-otfering,* i,e, in testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the Deity, and 'recompense- or 
thank-offering.* 

* In IS 63 is not a guilt-offering in Fe sense, and in 

2 K 12^7 U3) it is not guilt- and sin-offerings in the proper sense 
that are spoken of, but money contributions whudi bear the 
names and fiK^D- 
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3. There are extremely few notices of festivals — 
a proof that even in this sphere custom rather than 
legal prescription was the inling principle, {a) It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that even the oldest 
form of the Decalogue contained a command to 
rest on the Sabbath (cf. also Ex 34^, in the so- 
called Jaliwistic Decalogue), but it is noteworthy 
that in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23’-, cf. also 
Dt 6^*) it is enforced, not with relijiious but with 
humanitarian motives, such us care for the refresh- 
ing of cattle and ass, slave and ger. In the same 
source (23’®**) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatical year ; eveiy seven years 
the fields, the vineyards, and oliveyards are to lie 
fallow — evidently, however, not all at the same 
time, but each in its turn — that the [spontaneous] 
produce may be for the benefit of the poor and 
the beasts of the field. It will be observed that 
here again the motive is humanitarian, not re- 
ligious. 

(6) Along with the Sabbath a special festal 
significance belongs to the New Moon (and that 
far beyond our period). From 1 S 20®*^* we see 
that the New Moon festivities even lasted for two 
days, being made the occasion of a common [sacri- 
ficial] meal, and at the same time that it was a 
favourite practice to present the year’s otterings 
of whole families at we New Moon. In 2 K 4'*’®, 
again, it is assumed* that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when riding-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for undertaking journeys to con- 
sult a * man of God.’ Further, Am 8® shows that 
on Sabbatlis and at New Moons there was a cessa- 
tion, not only from field work but also from t^ade 
and the ordinary business of life. 

(c) For the three regular annual festivals — apart, 
perhaps, from the Harvest festival— we have no 
real testimony for this period except the legal 
prescriptions in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
23’^*) and the almost identical text of Ex 34’’**^*. 
According to these, all males are to appear three 
times a year before Jahweh (i.«. at some sanctuary) 
with gifts, (a) The first of these is the Feast of 
Unleayened Bread {Maz?6th), which is to be held 
for seven days in the month Abib, the month 
when the grain passes into the oar. Here, then, 
the Pe^ah day is included in the Maz^Oth festival 
(cf., on the ori^al significance of each of these, 
above, p. 622*) ; out the prescription of 34’®** regard- 
ing the presenting of the firstlings of cattle shows 
that in this code there must have been at one time 
mention of the Pe^ah as well.* The emphasis laid 
upon the month Abib as the month of the Exodus 
from Egypt is the first approach to a theocratic 
motive, ».c. one derived from the religious history 
of the people. — {p) The second occasion is the 
Feast of Weeks (t.e., as follows from Dt 16®, seven 
weeks after the beginning of the [barley] harvest), 
as the feast of firstfruits of the wheat harvest. — 
iy) Thirdly, there is the Feast of Haryest, of the 
fruit and vintage, at the close of the year. 

The Feast of Weeks and that of Harvest, as 
being purely harvest-thanksgiving festivals, were 
not possible till after Israel’s entrance into Canaan. 
A trace of their having been borrowed from the 
Canaanites is found in Jg 9®^, where the vintage 
festival, under the name hilliUltm (‘jubilant re- 
joicing’) is celebrated by the [heathen] Shechem- 
ites. For Israel itself the Feast of Harvest is 
the only one for which we have historical testi- 
mony (Jg 21“**, where it is celebrated by the 
maidens of Shiloh with dances in the vineyards ; 
and in all probability also 1 S 1*). Hence it is 
often called simply the Feast, and that not only in 

* Tliere is a further interpolated mention of the Pefoh in Ex 
M3S, in the direction that the Pe^ offering is not to hie kept 

till the following morning. It b not clear, however, whether 
this refers to the iiMh oluie PMchal lamb. 


early passages like Jg 21“ and 1 K 8** ®® but 
even as late as Ezk 45'*’®. 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
(apart from the general assignment of the spring 
festival to the month Abib).* People were guided, 
as is natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and climate, and m 
consequence held tlie feasts at diflerent dates in 
dillerent places. This view is supported by the 
frequently recurring expression * proclaim a feast,* 
i,e. invite to the keepmg of it by intimating its 
date. The self-evident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no such intimation. 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with- 
out exception, occasions of rejoicing is shown by 
a great many expressions : to celebrate a festival 
and to rejoice before Jahweh are practically 
identical notions. The suspicion of Eli (IS 1’“) 
and the stern denunciation of Isaiah (Is 28J*') 
prove that the sacrificial meals which (along with 
the dances. Ex 32®, Jg 21®’ ; the religious dance, 
with musical accompaniment, of 2 S 6® belongs to 
a different category) formed the culminating point 
of the festival, really led tof excesses. It was a 
still worse feature that immoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Canaanites. In Hos 
4’®** fornication and adultery are evidently con- 
nected with the sacrificial meals at the high place 
cult under every green tree; and Am 2* (like 
Hos 4’®) refers to the evil of the n'lehp IcMeshoth, 
or ‘ sacred [girls],’ who, in accordance with a wide- 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, prosti- 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No less 
frequent is the mention of male hieroaouLoi {kede- 
shim). It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic protests of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Law, the notion that 
such practices were reconcilable even with Jahwisin 
must have been pretty 'widely prevalent in Israel. 
It is indeed mentioned to the honour of king 
Asa (in 1 K 15’^) that he expelled the Mdeshhn 
(whose presence is witnessed to as early as the 
reign of liehoboam, 1 K 14®®) from Juaah ; yet 
not only do we hear of remnants of them under 
tlehoshaphat (1 K 22^), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the year B.C. 623) he broke down the 
houses of the kedeshim which were situated by the 
temple of Jahweh (2 K 23’’). The latter statement 
permits of no other ex])lanation than that this 
abuse was connected with the cult ox Jahweh. 
The prohibition contained in Dt 23’® might, if 
need be, be referi’ed to kedeshim and MdesJUith in 
the service of a heathen deity, but v.“*(’®) shows 
clearly that it was nothing uncommon to bring 
the earnings of these male [here called ‘ dog’] and 
female hierodouloi as a votive offering into the 
temple of Jahweh. This would, however, be quite 
inconsistent if we were intended to think of them 
as in the service of another god. 

4. Outside the cnltns proper stands communion 
with the Deity by seeking and obtaining oracles. 
We have repeatedly spoken already {e.g, p. 641 tf. ) of 
the connexion of Divine images such as the ^epMd 
and Urdpldm with the consulting of oracles. It 
m a question whether there was even then an 
inseparable connexion between the ^epkOd and 
I the Urim and Thummim (such as in Ex 28®®, 

I where the latter have their place in the oracle- 
pocket attached to the ephod of the high priest). 
The meaning of the names and tummim 

(D’zppi onqK) is as much disputed as the nature 
of the lots for which they stand. All that is 

* In 1 R 1232 Jeroboam i. is charged with having instituted 
a feast on the 16th day of the 8th month after the manner of 
the feast in Judah, but it is cUsputed whether this means that 
at that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Judah 
in the 8th month (instead of the 7th, as was the later practice). 
The fixing upon 15th day (as in P) may be due simply to 
the author of this note about Jeroboam. 
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certain is that even in early times 'Hrim and 
tummtm represented the sacred lot, which was 
handled only by priests : Dt 33®, 1 S 14*** " 28® 
[where is no doubt merely an abbreviation 

for the complete expression wUhummim^ as 

in Nu 27®^ (P)]. The suggestion that 'Hrirn ex- 
pressed an affirmative (especially as to where guilt 
Jay), tummim a negative, answer to a question, is 
favoured by 1 S 14*^, where, in place of the corrupt 
MT, we are to read with the LXX : * If this guilt 
be in me or my son Jonathan ... let appear, 
but if it be in thy people Israel, let tummim 
appear.’ As to the nature of these lots, we should 
probably think of small stones (cf. goral, ‘lot’; 
hut properly, as the Arabic shows, * pebble,’ 

* small stone ’), which were shaken in an urn till 
one ‘ came out * (Jos 19'^* )• 

If an oracle was to be obtained, the applicant 
must be on good terms with the Deity. To one 
who is under the weight of guilt unatoned for, the 
oracle is silent. This happens even if it is not 
himself that has incurred tlie guUt (so in 1 S 14^^*, 
where Saul obtains no response because of the 
offence of Jonathan ; and 28®, where Saul con- 
sulted Jahweh, but He answered him not, by 
dreams, nor by *4rim, nor by prophets). The man 
to whom guilt attaches is to all intents and pur- 

E oses unclean, and, as such, is ipso facto excluded 
rom any approach to God or handling of objects 
consecrated to Him. How far these prescriptions 
as to cleanness were carried (even without a 
written law), we see from the casual notice of 
1 S 20*-*, according to which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from participation in the sacrificial meal 
at the New Moon ; ana from 21®^*, where abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred bread.* How deeply such 
considerations, enforced by religious usage, had 
impressed themselves on tne daily life, could find 
no better illustration than that usage of language 
wMiereby the male population is divided into those 
who are admissible to, and those who are excluded 
from, the cultus,t the mention of both serving to 
express the totality (1 K 14^® 21®\ 2 K 9® 14^, Dt 
32®®). 

5. In regard to the morality of this period, we 
must refer once more to what was said a^ve 
(pp. 624* 633) as to the power of custom in the 
earliest times. But, if it had to be assumed even 
there that custom was not altogether unconnected 
with religion, this holds in increased measure of 
the period preceding that of tlie writing prophets. 
It is very significant that in 2 S 12^^ Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 
popular conscience in calling David to account for 
his crime, discovers the special guilt of the king in 
the circumstance that by his action he has shown 
contempt for Jahweh.^ This requires the death 
of Bathsheba's child as an atonement, although 
David has already been assured of the forgiveness 
of his sin. 

* Cf. J. C. Matthes, art. ‘ De hegrippen rein en onrein in het 
OT* in Thtol. Tijdschr. xxxiii. 293 fl. [these are, according to 
him, * cultus notions,’ an answer to the question. How am 1 fit 
to serve Jahweh?]. 

t This interpretation of (lit. ‘ restrained and left 

free’), which is that of W. Robertson Smith 450: / he 
who is under taboo and he who is free’), is to bo preferred 
absolutely to the int^retations formerly current (such as 
* bond and free,’ or * minors and of age,’ or * tribesmen and of 
no family ’ [for which A. S. Jahuda contends with much learn- 
ing iu the Ztschr. f. Assyr. 1902, p. 240 ff.]). Cf. especially 
the eiroression iisw of Doeg ^ng;far before Jahweh,’ i.e. 
‘restramed’ [as it were, in confinement], 1 S So in all 

prolMibility 'a^arah^ * a festal gathering’ (Am 5^ et of.), means 
originally ’ a state of being bound,’ namely, by the obligation 
to certain forms of abstinence. 

t So we should read with Lucian. The MT inserts ' the 
enemies [of Jahweh]’ before * Jahweh,’ and the (linguistically 
objectionable) interpretation is usually offered : * because thou 
hast given the enenues of Jahweh occasion to blaspheme.’ 


We have all the less right to judge of the 
general condition of morality from isolated deeds 
wrought in passion, seeing that these were almost 
always condemned by contemporary opinion. The 
outrage wrought by Amnon on Tamar (2 S 13) is 
to be viewed as an instance of rape rather than of 
incest. Tamar herself contemplates the possibility 
(v.**) of being given by the king to Amnon as his 
wife, although she is his half-sister; while in Gn 
20^® it appears to be no way repugnant to E that 
Abraham^s wife should be his half-sister Sarah. 
But Amnon’s act was avenged by his murder by 
Absalom, who must have considered it a heinous 
otlence. He thus carried out a species of blood- 
revenge, but, at the same time, exceeded the bounds 
present)^ by custom (just as Joab did when he 
treacherously murdered Abner, 2 S and had 

to expiate this by a lengthened term of banish- 
ment. 

6. The truest reflexion of the manners and 
morals of our period is preserved, without doubt, 
in the stories of the patriarchs in Gn 12-50. In 
these figures we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thorouglily true to life— in Abraham 
a kind of ideal of ancient Israelitish piety, in Jacob 
the empirical phenomenon of the ancient Israelite, 
with his virtues, but also with his shady side.* 
We may leave it an open question whether the 
Abraham - narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than those about 
Jacob -Israel, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name. In any case, both fall 
witliin the period with w'hich we are dealing. Of 
both types it is pre-eminently true that their con- 
duct is by no means actuated simply by custom, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives. 

The whole life of Abr^am, as related in both 
the ancient Pentateuchal sources, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience. With 
faith in the promise of Jahweh he leaves his father- 
land and sets out for the unknown country afar : 
he acquiesces in the expulsion of Ishmael, and 
even shows himself willing to saciifi(;e his late- 
born only son. The latter narrative (Gn 22), even 
if it is based upon some cult-legend, t is, in its 
present form (cf. y.^), the record of the last and 
severest trial of his faith to W'hich Abraham was 
subjected by God. The brilliant manner in which 
he sustained the test is reckoned to him (v.“) a 
proof of true fear of God. It is very remarkable 
that already in 16® it is not an act, but simply 
trustful confidence in Jahweh that is counted to 
Abraham for ‘righteousness,* i.e, a display of 
genuine piety. The Apostle Paul (Ro 4^®'" ) is per- 
fectly entitled to find here the proof that the 
righteousness of Abraham is mounded, even in 
Genesis, in quite an evangelical fashion, upon no 
merit of works. 

As in the case of Abraham, so in that of Jacob, 
in spite of his wholly ditlerent character, there are 
not wanting marks of that humility and resigna- 
tion by which true piety and fear of God are char- 
acterized. So in the gland confession of Gn 32^1 
(J) : ‘I am not worthy of all the mercies and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant ’ ; the expression of resignation in 43^®, 
and the beautiful thanksgiving of 48“-“*'. A 
counterpart is presented by the expression of pro- 
foundest resignation put in the mouth of David in 
2 S IS’-**- and 16^^*-. Again, what a high level of 
moral appreciation of the actions and foi*tunes of 
men is lound in the words of Joseph (Gn 5(P), in 

* We may leave Isaac out of account here, since, in omn- 
parison with Abraham and Jacob, he plays almost throughout a 
passive rOle. 

t According to Ounkel (Ck>m. on Genesis) it is the cult-legend 
of the place of sacrifice at Jeruel, and is intended simply to ex- 
plain how the former practice of child sacrifice hud been super- 
seded by the offering only of rams. 
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which he, as it were, sums np his own and his 
father’s fortunes : ‘Ye, indeed, weant evil against 
me, but God has turned it to good, to . . . save 
much people alive.* To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve His purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi- 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man; 
and it is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Divine factor in the religion of Israel, that even 
at so early a period it had discovered tliis solution. 

Other Matures that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn 18'*^* ; cf. its still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, may be 

best put down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainly true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religious principle 
his peaceable attitude and disinterestedness (Gn 
IS’*^*), as well as his unwearied intercession even 
for the wicked inhabitants of Sodom (18**®^). 

7. All the above evidences of a high moral stand- 
point in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 
little in harmony with the serious moral defects 
and transgressions which are recorded without a 
w^ord of censure. Abraham lies (Gn 12^® 20’^ ; so 
also Isaac, 26^) in pacing off his wife as his sister ; 
Jacob artfully deceives nis twin-brother Esau in 
order to obtain the blessing of the firstborn, and 
his uncle Laban in the matter of the increase of 
his herds. Does this not justify the conclusion 
tliat God has two standards of measurement ; that 
the Israelite in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of God in dealing with the rejected, may 
go any length without its being counted to him 
a sin? 

(а) If the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two things must be taken into account. 
Firstly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin- 
ciples of ancient ethics, from which even Israel 
freed itself only with difficulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
countryman. In particular, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not liable to the same con- 
demnation as in the latter. They apjjear rather 
in the light of a duty of self-defence, especially as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de- 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, whenever he 
has the power to inflict harm. Hut, again, the 
idea of the national god involves (at least for the 
older naive conception) his taking the part of his 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without scruple not only in their rights, but 
Avherever their interests are concerned. So J ahweh 
acts in relation to Pharaoh (12^^), and, according 
to 20^^, towards Abimelech. 

Secondly, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have really to do with, at 
least in the Jacob-narratives, are not the actions 
and experiences of individuals, but the relations 
of one people to another, namely, of Israel towards 
the Edomites (Esau) on the one hand, and the 
Aramieans (Laban) on the other. The E^u- 
narratives ore the niuve deposit of the reflexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, t.e. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sooner than Israel, 
was yet surpassed by the younger. From the 
Aramaeans, again, Israel h^ from olden times 
experienced so much hostility that we can readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy Ara- 
maean by Jacob should have been regarded as quite 
right and proper, and the exercise of this right 
have formed the subject of unmitigated rejoicing. 

(б) Notwithstanding all this, however, we must 
still ask the final question. Is it really the case 


that the above-cited instances of morally objec- 
tionable actions are recorded without a word of 
censure or disapproval? First, then, it may be 
observed that m this matter the E source, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, repeatedly otters a narrative in which the 
cause of onence, if not wholly removed, is made as 
slight as possible. This is a proof that at least 
towards the end of our period a finer moral sensi- 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on those 
ancient narratives. Sarah is, according to E, 
really Abraham’s sister on the father’s side (Gn 
20'^), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lyin^. It is only with great reluctance, and not 
till he has received the express command of God, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of Hagor 
and Ishmael (2H^* [E] ; contrast 16^ [Jj). In the 
transactions of Lal^ and Jacob, it is not the 
latter, but Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (31^0** Reuben Avisos, in- 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of delivenng him. 
Joseph’s brothers did not sell him (as J records), 
but lie was stolen out of the cistern by a passing 
company of Midianites (Sy*** aa»«.«L 40 a««). 

(c) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
account. It has been rightly noticed that it is the 
peculiarity of a particular form of narration in the 
legendary history to avoid passing any direct judg- 
ment upon the transactions described, but to allow 
this judgment to be expressed indirectly by one of 
the parties concerned. Thus Abimelecli in Gn 20^* 
(E) severely condemns the conduct of Abraham, 
and in 20“^ (J) tliat of Isaac. In 27’- Jacob him- 
self declares that by imposing upon his father he 
will exhibit himself in the light of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a corse 
and not a blessing. 

8. But, in addition to the narratives belonging 
to this period, the oldest codiiication of legfU 
ordinances, the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi- 
tion, Avhich could have grown up only upon the 
soil of a considerably elevated religious system. 
True reverence for parents regards it as an offence 
worthy of death to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2115. ifj. In dispensing justice the strictest recti- 
tude and impartiality are to be observed (23’^* ‘’^•). 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (222®»* 
protection from harsh treatment and violence to 
the ffer (22^^ 23^) and even to the slave (21^* *®^) ; 
the latter is even to be let go free if his master 
have struck out a tooth. The Sabbath is to be 
pre-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and gerim (employed as hirelings). As to the 
command in 23^*- to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass when they have strayed, and to help him 
to raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur- 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount to the 
Christian command of love to one’s enemy, but it is 
a first step towards it. For it demands a subduing 
of carnal hatred and malice, a self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethics know nothing, 
but which is r^uired by that God who watches the 
conduct of His people and seeks to redress every 
species of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 
is not only of the poor that the string (22*^) holds 
good ; ‘ When he crieth unto me, I will hear him ; 
for I am pitiful.* 

Since the discovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king Qammurabi (see art. 
Code of ^ammurabi in present volume, p. 584 fl.), 
many hands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 

* It was quite a perverse attempt that was made by the older 
harmonizers to remove the contraction between [E] and 
SOSTV. [J] by assuming that in 81^ Jacob tells a false story to 
his wives. The fact is that we have here E*8 account of things, 
which is meant to be taken seriously, and which completely 
clears Jacob of blame. 
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not only the considerable priority (c. 2300 B.C.) of 
this law-book to the oldest codification of laws in 
Israel, but even its higher standing in all matters 
of justice and social order. We re^ily admit that 
the laws of ]}ammurabi imply much more compli- 
cated conditions of society than the enactments of 
the Book of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a simple race of peasants, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of Hammurabi may fre- 
quently exhibit a higher levm. A fair estimate of 
tlie two codes is reached, however, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look- 
ing at the sayings where the Book of the Covenant 
has the advantage over the Babylonian code. 
But these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, regarding tlie poor, gertm^ slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search 
the 282 paragraphs of Hammurabi in vain, because 
such are impossible on the soil of natural religion. 

vi. Anthropology and Theory of the Uni- 
verse ( }VELTANSCHAUCrNG),^VndeT this twofold 
heading wo propose to treat of everything which, 
according to modem views, constitutes the scien- 
tific standpoint of a period, but which to ancient, 
and especially to Israelitish, notions is so closely 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over in a history of religion. This means that we 
are concerned, on the one hand, with the anthropo- 
logical or psychological notions of this j»criod, in- 
cluding conceptions of the state after death ; and, 
on the other hand, with the ideas that were clier- 
ished as to the origin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of man to the brute world, the of^ening 
period of the world’s history, and the future goal 
towards wliich the present course of things is 
moving. As elsewhere, tlie notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements but in 
the guise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 
portions of Gn 1-11), or in casual notices. The 
latter almost always take for granted that the 
notions in question are universally known, and 
hence refrain from fuller explanation or descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, this leads to our being left 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1. The drawing of a distinction between two 
main constituents of the human pcrsoruility — one 
bodily and one spiritual — must have set in as soon 
as men came to realize the fundamental dillerence 
between a living and a dead body, (a) The cor- 
poreal being, at least immediately after death, was 
quite the same as before. What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken flight ? The readiest 
reply was ; the breath. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis- 
appears ; while, conversely, the revivification of 
one that is dead is accomplislied through the breath 
returning into him (1 K 17-^‘^-)'* Alongside of this 
we encounter another conception, which is also 
deeply rooted, namely, that the seat of life is to 
be found in the blood. It is true that express 
statements to this eflect do not occur till much 
later (Dt 12^, Lv 17^^) ; but the very ancient pro- 

* The dearest evidence of the identification of breath and life 
is found in the circumstance that in Hebrew, as in other Ian- 
g^uages(cf. Sansk. dtman=:* breath,* * spirit,’ *sour ; Gr. n-vfutMc, 
orig.-* breath,’ ‘blowing’ : Lat. animuft and antma, «piritus), 
the notions of * breath,’ * wind,’ *soul,’ * spirit’ are expressed by 
one and the same word. Thus on is at once the name of the 
wind which dries up the waters of the Flood (Gn S^), and of the 
Divine breath of life which, at the Creation, hovers over the 
waters (1^, and of the breath of life within man. In like 
manner it is true of the Heb. that it may designate at one 
time the breath, at another the spirit of life within man. the 
soul and its functions (a.£r. lonsfing or eager desire for something); 
but it may also stand simply for life itself, and, finally, even for 
the living being or (in the case of men) the person ; nay, by a 
loose kind of usage, it may mean even * the person of one who 
is dead,’ or, without the genitive, a * corpse ’ (Lv IfiSS 224 of.). 

It is, of course, a glaring error, but a deeply rooted one, to give 
to fUpAeslt, in all hmw manifold senses, the one uniform render- 
ing *souL* 


hibition to eat blood (IS 14®®®*) must have been 
due in ancient Israel, as elsewhere on beittlien 
Semitic soil, chiefly to the fear of absorbing another 
life along with the blood. Under special circum- 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, at tlie sacrilicial 
meals of brotherhoods in pre-Mosaic times; cf. 
above, p. filS**), this result might be desired ; but 
in the realm of Jahwism, as far back as we can 
trace the evidence, such a practice was excluded. 
It may be added that the conception of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa- 
tion that, as the blood pours from a wound, the 
powers of life sensibly diminish, and at last dis- 
appear entirely — an observation which could always 
be made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the import- 
ance for the theory of sacrifice which this view of 
the blood came to assume in the latest period of 
Israel’s history. 

{b) For tlie period with which we are dealing, 
another question seemed more important, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
wliose presence or absence the life or death of the 
body depends. The answer which the Old Testa- 
ment gives to this question, and which forms the 
basis of OT psychmogy, is connected most inti- 
mately with the religion of Jahwism, or, to be more 
precise, with its notion of God. But our discus- 
sion of this point must be preceded by a remark 
of a general character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * are vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of one s own, instead of closely studying the usage 
of language. Especially unfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover in both Testaments exactly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the OT has for its basis a dichotomy, that of the 
NT for the most part a trichotomy. 

Keeping now to the exact terms of the funda- 
mental and principal passage, Gn 2^, we learn 
from this, in the form of nanative, that Jahweh 
at first formed a man [proleptically for ‘ a human 
body’] from clods [not ‘ dust ’] of the field, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became a living being. In view of this, there 
can be no doubt that Gn 2^ assumes a dichotomy 
in man’s personality. As far as concerns his 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must accord- 
ingly return at death to the earth (3'*). But his 
breath of life emanates directly from an inbreath- 
ing of that of God, and ceases at the man’s death, 
wlien God calls back this His spirit of life to 
Himself. We must not, however, think of the 
‘return of the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ec 
12^) after the manner of the Christian hope of im- 
mortality, as if it meant a passing of the indivi- 
dual spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp- 
tion in the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistic doctrine of the world-soul, 
were it not that any such thought is excluded by 
the OT conception of God which Jays such em- 
phasis on His living personality. 

*Of the special works on the subject. Beck’s Umrisa der 
Inblvfchen SeeUrUehre (Stuttgart, 1843, 3rd ed. 1871) is based 
partly on Boos’ FuTidavienta Psyehoutgice ex Sacra Scriptura 
collectMt 1769 [Germ. tr. 1857, under title Grundzuge der Seelen- 
lehre aw der heUigen Scfirift], Wbmer in his mbl. Anthro- 
nologie (Stuttgart, 1887) builds largely u^n Beck. Franz 
Delitzsch’s SyHtem der bihl. Psychouigie (Leipzig, 1856, 2nd ed. 
1861) is not without a certain mixture of theosophy. More im- 
partial are the accounts of Wendt, Die BegrCffe Fleiech und 
Geist im biblieelien Spraehgebrauch (Gotha, 1878), and West- 
phal. Chair et esprit CToulouse, J. Kbberle^s Natur und 

Geist nach der Auffassung des AT: eine Untereuehung xur 
historischen Fegeltologie (Munich, 1901) is a very thorough and 
valuable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the life of the human soul, the attri- 
buting of a soul to nature, nu’thology, and the notion of ^e 
q[>iritual, together with the influence of religion upon all this. 
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(e) Not only haman but also animal life in 

f eneraJ depend upon the possession of the Divine 
reath of life. Passages like Ps 104=“'* and Job 
34'^ leave no doubt on this point: Jahweh is 
a ‘God of tlie living spirits of all flesh* (Nu 
16® 27“). Accordingly, tne question presses itself 
upon our attention : What, then, is the precise 
diflerence 'which under all circumstances must be 
assumed to exist between man and beast? It is 
not in the manner of tlieir origin that tlie difter- 
ence lies, at least according to J. While P (Gn 
1*0*) makes water-animals and birds spring into 
being at the simple of the Creator, and land- 
animals proceed from the earth, J (2^*) records a 
forming process exactly as in the case of man 
(v.^), that is to say, an individual creation of the 
animals. In the case of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention of an animating by the in- 
breathing of the Divine breath of life, and in this 
alone — even if we must assume here the result of 
reflexion on this question — ^the distinction between 
man and beast may be seen: man received the 
breath of life imm^iately from God, and on that 
account he has a far more direct share in the 
Divine being and life than the animal, in whose 
case nothing more than a general animating (of 
the whole species) is assumed. By the theory 
that the man first formed was directly animated 
by God, expression was given to the perception 
which —although without a clearly defined philo- 
sophic terminology — had evidently established 
itself at an early date, that man alone possesses 
individuality, and is therefore a being capable 
of individual communion 'with God, whereas the 
animal always represents only an example of its 
species. — J, however, ^ves expression in another 
way to the notion of the inferiority of the animal 
world to man when (Gn 2^**-) he quite unambigu- 
ously describes animals as having been created 
on man’s account and named by him, with the 
result, however, that there could be found among 
them none corresponding to man, and thus suitable 
to be a ‘ help * to him. 

(d) From God’s direct animating of the first 
created human being we are not, however, to 
infer that the same thing is presupposed for each 
particular human individual. The OT has been 
wrongly burdened with this so-called ‘iCreationkm,’ 
which supposes God to create a special soul for 
every newly begotten body, and to unite it about 
the 40th day vrith the embryo. On the contrary, 
the OT from lii*st to last is based upon * Tradu- 
cianism * : he who begets the body implants at the 
some time the germ of the life or the soul. Other- 
wise, the view would be impossible by which the 
OT hi unquestionably dominated, that through the 
process of generation even moral weakness, the 
Inclination to sin, passes as an inheritance from 
parents to children. This is not ‘original sin’ in 
the sense in which it is mostly taught in Protestant 
confessions, namely, as implying the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam to all his posterity, but original 
sin in the more general sense, according to which 
that term is applied to the strong and almost 
irresistible inclination to sin, which appears to be 
inseparably bound up with human nature as such, 
and consequently looks as if it were the result of 
descent from parents of like disposition. Thus it is 
intelligible why allusions to this hereditary sinful 
disposition are introduced for the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the forgiveness of sin. In 
view of the fact that ‘the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth ’ (Gn 8*^), (xod cannot 
apply the strictest standard of judgment. In 
addition to Ps 51^ W (‘ Behold, in guilt was I born, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me ’), the locus 
clctssicus for this doctrine of tlie natal quality of 
^in, we have to take specially into account for the 


same purpose Job 14* (‘How could a dean come 
from an unclean ? Not one.’) 15^* 25^* — ^late pas- 
sages, but manifestly intending to egress nothing 
more than is meant already by J in Gn 8*-*^ 

In the last -cited passages from Job the ques- 
tion is put, ‘ How can one bom of woman be pure 
[before God] ? * : this shows how the connexion 
between descent and sinfulness was more pre- 
cisely^ thought of. The latter as moral weakness 
is the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the naiTOwer sense tlie oil- 
spring of woman, the woaker vessel and the one 
more exposed to physical hardships. From her, 
man inherits mor^ as well as physical (Job 14^) 
weakness. 

{e) In view of all this, it might have seemed 
natural that the material substratum of human 
personality, the flesh or the body [the Heb. 
may stand for cither], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT adp^ undeniably has 
this collateral notion attached to it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as arise from Gn 6^ it is wrong 
to conclude that such a view was held. It is true 
that tlie flesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying 
and transitory (cf. the characteristic contrast in 
Is 3P ‘ Their [the Egyptians’] horses are flesh, 
and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always to the very frequent expression 
‘all flesh* {i.e. either all men or all earthly living 
creatures). But the truth that the flesh, although 
an occasion also of moral weakness, is not thought 
of as per se sinful and therefore unclean, is unmis- 
takably implied in the circumstance that in sacri- 
fice it was used as a gift to God, and such a gift 
could never have been in itself unclean, 

(/) The habit already mentioned of putting 
upon the OT a trichotoinous view of human per- 
sonality was due almost entirely to a false con- 
ception of the nephesh commonly tr. ‘ soul *), 
and of its relation to the niah (on commonly tr. 
‘ spirit*). This distinction between soul and spirit 
naturally caused the actually existing dichotomy 
of body (or flesh) and spirit of life to be missed. The 
real state of things is as follows. As long as the 
Divine breath of life is outside man, it can never 
be called nephesh but only rCiah (more completely 
rfiah Juiyyim, i.e. ‘ spirit or breath of life,’ in which 
sense we find also nishmath hayyim used [e.y. Gn 
2’’^]). On the other hand, the breath of life which 
has entered man’s body and manifests its presence 
there may be called either riinh or nephesh. The 
two alternate in poetical parallelism in such a way 
that the same functions are attributed at one time 
to the nephesh and at another to the ruah. This, 
indeed, has not prevented its coming about that in 
certain expressions usage has established only one 
of the terms, or has at least secured a preference 
for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism with 3!? (‘ heart,’ 
‘disposition,’ also ‘understanding or insight,’ the 
lieai’t and not the head being with the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). But in no case should that 
use of neithesh^ whereby it stands for particular 
functions of the soul or even for a complex ot 
these, be confused with its signification of * person 
or living being * (and even * corpse ’ ; cf. above, 

. 665^ n. ). In this latter sense nephesh could never 
ave its place taken by rilalj, or Ubh. 

The religious significance of the anthropclogical 
views represented by the above -described dich- 
otomy is at once apparent. Everything which 
in any way can be recognized as spirit and life 
is brought into direct relation to God, and has 
its origin in Him, and Him alone. The Pauline 
saying, ‘ In him we live, and move, and have our 
being ^ (Ac 17“), corresponds exactly to the postu- 
lates of OT psychology. The latter proceeds sc 
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consistently in its derivation of a// human thought 
and will and action, tliat it speaks not only of a 
* spirit’ {Hiahf i.e. in this instance the same as 
‘ principle,’ ‘ disix)8ition,’ or even ‘ capability for *) 
of wisdom, knowledge, and fear of (.^ud (Is 11^), or 
of skill in art and expertness ( Ex 28'^), but even of 
a spirit of jealousy (Nu of dizziness (Is 19’*), 
of deep sleep (29’^), etc. Moreover, this spirit is 
frequently (so in the two passages from Isaiah) 
spoken of as directly sent by Jahweh. He causes 
an * evil spirit,’ i,e. a spirit of discord, to come be- 
tween Abimelech and the Shechemites ( Jg 9^), and 
in like manner lets an *evil spirit,’ i.e. a spirit of 
melancholy or of insanity, take possession of Saul 
after tho departure of the spirit of Jaliweh (1 S 
16’*).* In this theorem of the universal activity 
of the spirit, and indeed of the spirit emanating 
directly from God, we have one of the strongest 
evidences of tlie living character and dignity of 
the ancient Israelitish conception of God. The 
latter did not take its rise as a result of the 
preaching of tlie prophets. The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their hand, made 
large use of it, and, wherever necessary, deepened 
it and cleared it of excrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the com- 
ponents of man’s personality was one that could 
not fail to engage the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob- 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
forced itself afresh to the front, and in particular 
exercised .an influence even upon the formation of 
speech. But nowhere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a i elation to religion 
as was the case in Israel. 

2. It is otherwise with those Questions lielonging 
to the realm of psychology which rebite to tlie 
destiny of nian^ the goal of the development of 
humanity or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presupiK)se a CTeater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a rich historical experi- 
ence. lietlexions on his destiny are quite beyond 
man in a state of nature ; and, even where a com- 
mencement has been made with political and social 
order, he holds to empirical results, without in- 
quiring after the Whence and the Why. To belong 
to a ])articular people with particular settlements 
and under the protection of a particular national 
god, is as much a matter of course to him as to 
liave an occupation by which he procures a liveli- 
hood. But what is remote from the reflexion of 
the individual already occupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval times, and led to those 
profound speculations which meet us to-day in the 
form of the myth, i.e. the clotliing of speculative 
thoughts in history. The people of Israel are no 
more strangers to such myths than are other 
nations, ana in this particular they have con- 
formed to the course which we may observe in 
the case of all ancient peoples : they have taken 
over from prehistoric times a store of myths and 
legends, to which they have then given a particular 
development on their own soil, subjecting them 
in part to transformation. The manner in which 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica- 
tions as to the inmost character of the popular 
mind. And here we come face to face with the 
fact that in this point Israel holds a unique 
position. The myths taken over from foreign 
heathen soil have oeen so transformed and iilled 
w'ith truly religious contents that they have 
become for all time a part of the revealed religion 
of Israel. For we cannot consent to regard such 

* From the standpoint of trichotomy this would have to be 
expressed something to the effect that reason forsook him, 
while the functions of the ‘soul’ continued unimpaired. But 
the point is that no such distinction between rteo^ and nepheih 
1i known to the Hebrew mind. 


a transformation as if it were merely the acci- 
dental result of the inward impulse which drives 
men to religious and philosophical speculation, 
but as a fruit of the spirit of God working in 
Israel as the people of revelation. And the cir- 
cumstance that the spirit of God resorted to this 
clothing of the profoundest religious thoughts in 
the form of childlike naive narratives, appears to 
us so far from being a cause of otfence that we 
see in this accoumiod.ation to the hmnan under- 
standing an evidence of superior Divine psedagogic 
and wisdom, (a) This remark applies in a very 
special manner to that myth which lirst concerns 
us here, namely, the story of Paradise and tlie 
Fall (Gn 2 and 3) ; for this is intended to answer 
the question as to man’s original destiny and 
the reasons for his actual condition now. While 
the derivation of the Biblical story of the Fall 
from a Babylonian source* is as yet unproved, 
in spite of numerous attempts to establish it, its 
connexion with the parallel narrative in the Zend 
religion does not admit of anv doubt. That the 
latter, moreover, is not a later corruption of 
what, according to the orthodox conception, is the 
strictly historical narrative of the Bible, is evident 
from the simple fact that the diialistic basis {i.e. 
the opposition, essential to the Zend religion, be- 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
a ruling part in the original narrative. The 
Hebrew naiTator, w'hose conception of God left 
no room for this dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the difficult expedient of making the serpent 
(which in the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a creature of God, like all the rest 
of the animals. In this way, indeed, the question 
remains unanswered how this creature of God 
comes to step out of the ranks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creatoi. 

We shall make no attempt here at an analysis 
of the nariative as a masterly, unsurpassed ac- 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, with many moderns, find its deepest 
meaning exliausted by setting it down as a de- 
scription of how sin comes into being in the case 
of ecery individual, or of how man rose from a 
condition of primitive rudeness and unconscious- 
ness to conscious freedom and culture. On the 
contrary, Christian dogmatics was and is quite 
within its right in discovering in Gn 2. 3 an 
account of a Fall, i.e. of the origin of sin and 
the consequent woes of the i\oiid. Man’s original 
state, according to the Divine Avill, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship with God, ^\ho also had 
IJis dwelling-place within the sphere of man’s 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
pride, wdiich wilfully seeks to go beyond the 
hounds prescribed by God, and produces disregard 
of His (dear prohiliition. But the fruits of dis- 
ol)edience are the loss of the former intimate 
communion with (Jod, expulsion from His home, 
a life of endless toil and trouble, and at last death 
in place of the eternal duration of life that was 
formerly open to him. This myth has been called 
a lament over the loss of Paradise, and has been 
set in’ parallelism with the Greek myth of the 
Golden Age. There is justification for both these 
ways of looking at it. But with all this the main 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the em- 

* There appears to be no doubt that the conception of Para- 
dise with Its four rivers is borrowed from Eastern ^Babylonian), 
myths, and that the description of the rivers (Gn is a 

later insertion in the early narrative. With re^rd to this 
insertion [not to the whole myth] Stade may be right in holding 
(art. * Der Mytlios vom Parodies, Gn 2. 8, und (ue Zeit seiner 
Einwanderung in Israel’ in ZATW^ 1908, p. 172 fl.) that It wb« 
not adopted prior to the middle of the 8th cent. B.o. The de- 
scription of Paradise possesses religious interest only in so far 
as it serves as a preparation for the story of the Fall (see lielow) : 
for our present purpose evei^’thing else may be left out of 
account. 
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phasis which is laid in the Biblical record on the 
fateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 

? [uence— exclusion from the Garden of Eden, i.e, 
rom communion with God. Here we have not 
only — as happens elsewhere so frequently in myths 
— forebodings, but actual perceptions of a profound 
religions character, to which cognate myths of 
other nations present no parallel. 

(d) We remarked above that questions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are far below the 
horizon of individual reflexion in the primeval 
history of a people, and arise only when a higher 
stage of development has been reached. One ex- 
ception, however, must be made. This relates to 
the question, What befalls man ai last after the 
death of the body ? Hitherto we have only touched 
lightly upon this question, in speaking of possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel. We there (see above, p. 614*) found that 
the belief in the existence of shades or * spirits of 
the dead’ must have found strong and peculiar 
support in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do with the whole circle of 
conceptions that centre about She’51 * or the under 
world, the place of assembly of the dead. The 
reason why we have not discussed these earlier is 
simply because it is not till the period with which 
■we are dealing that the mention of Shfi’ol is de- 
monstrable , and because we have no sure ground 
for attributing the Shfi’ol-belief to the Mosaic, not 
to speak of the pre-Mosaic, period. There is 
nothmg impossible in the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to us that this whole circle of conceptions 
was first encountered by Israel upon Canaanitish 
soil and thence taken over by them. Support for 
this view might be found in tne circumstance that 
necromancy, which stands in the closest connexion 
with the She’dl- belief, also came under the notice 
of the Israelites for the first time, to all appear- 
ance, in Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Babylon. f 
Now, it cannot be proved that the Bab> Ionian 
influence first made itself felt, as is so often 
asserted at present, in the time of Solomon. On 
the contrary, the earliest notices of Slie’dl (Gn 37®® 
42®® [in almost identical terms in 44®®* ®^], Nu 16®^'- ®®, 
all probably J) certainly leave the impression that 
w’e have here to do with a conception universally 
familiar, and hence requiring no more precise de- 
scription. From tlie early passages nothing more 
can be gathered than that Shd’dl is thought of as 
a subterranean space, for one ‘ goes down ’ to it. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the other two con- 
stant characteristics of She’dl — the thick dark- 
ness which prevails there, and the impossibility of 
returning thence— were connected from the first 
wdth its conception, t But detailed descriptions 
belong one and all to later times, even to the 
latest of all,§ and it is difficult to say whether (as, 

* Regarding the etymology of it may suffice here to 
remark that it is impossible to accept either the derivation 
from the root shffal, ‘ask,* ‘demand’ (as the place that claims 
all living for itself), or that from tthiVaU with the assumed mean- 
ing of ‘to be hollow’ (so that Shffci would be the ‘hollow’ or 
‘cavern’). Bather is it from a root »hly which includes the 
notions of wide (japing and de^ sinking. Hence the idea 
underlying the Heb. Shi'ol is that of a subterranean cavity. 
This does not exclude the supposition that the form Shffol m 
this sense is due to the Hebraizing of a foreign word— according 
to liSimmem (ap. Boer, ‘ Der bibli^e Hades,* p. 16), of the Bah. 

‘west*; of. Enoch 22^, where also Shd'dl is situated 
in the West. 

t On the undeniable points of oontaot between the Babylonian 
and the Israelitish She’51-helief, cf. especially A. Jeremias, Die 
bab.-assyr. VorsteUumgen vom Leben nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 
1887X and HdUe und Parodies bei den Babyloniam s (Leipzig, 
im). 

t We here leave out of account the calling up of spirits of the 
dead by necromancers, which was an article of the popular faith, 
but outside the pale of Jahwism. 

§Of the very oopious Hteratore on this subject we note 


for example, in the bold picture of Is 14®®^*, or the 
approach to a distinguishing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in £zk 32®®, Is 14’®, also (?) Hos 
13^^) they are to he set down to the account of 
foreign influence or of independent poetic imagina- 
tion. The decision between these two possibilities 
is all the harder becanse of the way in which the 
conception of ShC'ol is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by Sh^’dl — at 
least originally— nothing more was meant than 
the grave. No doubt, the idea of a place of as- 
sembly of the dead w’ould derive ever fresh nour- 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
cave-tomb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
contemporaries were buried.* It was all too 
natural to think of those who had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But passages like Gn 37®® exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
death into Slid’ol, cannot be answered from the 
standpoint of tlie dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the bodj[ is 
laid ill the grave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with its 
separation from tlie body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living being. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in- 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
Slid’ol, and there — not exactly lives on, hvit— vege- 
tates on. This can be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of She’ol had already taken 
firm root when that view of man’s nature originated 
which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was irreconcilable with this conception. 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs to Jali- 
wism, wliile the other conception is a relic of prc- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jaliwistic influences, and is neaily 
allied to the Greek belief in manes. At a maii V 
death a kind of image or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. It 
wants blood, and hence it is without real life 
(which has its seat in the blood), it is invisible, — 
save when it appears in dreams or is called up 
by necromancy,— and it is for ever chained to 
Sn6’ol. It cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thought of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it vas on this account 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. The mention of Samuel’s mantle in 1 S 28’^ 

specially ; F. Bottcher, De inferis rebwtque post mortem futune 
ex Hebroeorum et Grcecorum opinionihiufy voL i. [embracing 
only the Heb. part ; no more appeared], Dresden, 184t}(althoui;h 
in many respects antiquated, still of valine as a commentary 
upon the relevant passages) ; B. Stode, Uber die alttest. Vor- 
steliungen vom Zustand iMch dem Tode (Leipzig, 1877); A. 
Bertholet, Dix israrl. Vorstelluugen vom ZvstauJe naeh dem 
Tode (^eiburg, 18y9) ; B. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future I/ife in Israel, in Judaism-, and in 
Christianity: or Jlebreto, Jevnsh, and Christian Eechatology 
(London, 1899) ; L. Aubert, art. ‘ La vie apr^s la mort cbez les 
Israelites ’ in liev. de Thiol, et Philos. 1902, p. 140 ff. ; G. Beer, 
art. ‘Der biblische Hades’ in Theol. AbhanMungen su Ehren 
U. J. Uoltzmanns (Tubingen, 1902X Cf. also the works of 
Schwall> , Frey, Gruncisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 614^, note), 
in speaking of the controversy as to Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. 

* This is undoubtedly the origin of the pretty frequent ex- 
pression ‘ gathered to his fathci's ’ (also ‘ to bis i>eople or to his 
fellow-tribesmen *) or ‘ go to or be laid with his fathers ’ (Gn 2.>« 
86ffl 4989-83, Dt 3250, Jg 210, i K 2 i 0 ). But the employment of 
this formula in the cam of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, as well 
as David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely , 
of going to She’ 51. The importance attached to the mingluig 
of one’s bones with those of relations (2 S 21 i 8 ff.) jg sufficiently 
explained by the fact that ihis seemM the most honouiable 
and at the same time the safest form of obsequies. On the 
other hand, the denial of sepulture wu regarded as a great 
misfortune (cf. 2 S 21i9, Jer 2219, and the frequent threat to 
give bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birdsX No doubt 
(as among the Greeks), there was a fear that the spirit of the 
uiiburic-d dead would roam about without rest of 

entering She’5L 
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showB, however, that the shades were tlioiight of 
in general after the fashion in which their originals 
had been accustomed to appear on eartii. 

According to what is at present the prevail- 
ing opinion, the old conception of Sh6’6] survived 
down to the last in the express designation of the 
shadowy being as nephesh. If so, we should have 
to assume for this word not only the senses de- 
scribed above (namely, the spirit of life specialized 
in a human body, and hence=‘ life,’ and al<o 
‘person* or ‘living being *), but a third wholly 
dillerent meaning.* Very strong support api)ears 
to be given to this by the circumstance that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a going 
doAN n of the nephesh into Shfi’ol or of its sojourn 
there, or, finally, of its rescue from Sl)6’6l (Ps 

4916 ( 1 ., 8(518 8P«(48,^ Pr 23^^*; cf. also Ps 9P’, 
where instead of ShSol we have the poetic ch'tmfih^ 

‘ silence*). But in all these passages nefihcsh may 
quite well be understood as equivalent to ‘ life ’ or 
(as haiqicns frequently elsewhere) simply a cir- 
cumlocution for the personal pioiioun (‘ my soul* 
being=‘T* or ‘me*). Thus in Ps 16^^ the mean- 
ing is ‘ Thou wilt not give over my life {or me) to 
She’ol,* i.e. ‘Thou wilt not suffer me to die.’ Ps 
must, on Scln\ ally’s theory, mean : ‘Thou 
causedstthe phantom image of my person, vhich 
was already in ShC’ol, to come up'fiom it again.* 
But the speaker had not actually died, his life 
only seemed already a prey to She’ol, hut obtained j 
a timely rescue from it. If the delenders of 
nephesh mHh or the bare nephesh as equivalent to 
‘ soul of the dead * should appeal in supjiort of 
it to the contrasted expression nephesh hay yah, 
‘living soul’ (Gn 2’ et al,), they would over- 
look the fact that nephesh mUh or (abbreviated) 
nephesh in the jiassages in question stands for 
neither more nor less than ‘ corpse’ ; and this, by 
the tow'hmg of w'hich luicleaniiess is occasioned, 
is sprely something quite dilieieiit from the in- 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which goes straight to Sh6ol. Nephesh nicth iii 
the sense of ‘corpse’ is based simply upon the 
very frequent (cf. e.g. Lv 2^ ‘ if any one otlereth to 
J ah well,’ etc., 5^ 7^® etc.) weakening of the mean- 
ing ‘ person * to the notion of ‘ some one ’ ; and 
nephesh hayyCih, ‘ living being,* is not opposed to 
another form of being of the nephesh, but is a 
pleonasm intended to lay greater stress upon the 
main idea (cf. our own expression ‘ a living per- 
sonality,’ which would not suggest to any one the 
contrast of ‘a dead jiersonality ’). An argument 
against Schwally’s contention lies in the \ery cir- 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of nephesh 
used for manes, as "we should then have certainlj’’ 
expected. From the time of the Exile (probably 
for the first time in Is 14'-') they are called rephWim, 
i,e. probably ‘ flaccid ones,’ but never nephCislMh. 

For the truth mentioned above, that the wiiole 
conception of Sh6’dl lies outside genuine dah- 
wism, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
popular faith, but not of religion jiroper, there 
IS evidence not only in the stern rejection of necro- 
mancy (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
religion), but, above all, in the denial of any 
relation between the inhabitants of Slid’dl and 
the objects and arrangements of the upiier world 
— in particular, those of the theocracy. Only the 
living are members of the latter, and have a share 
in its blessings ; at death every connecting link 
with it is broken. In Sh6*6l there is no more giving 
of thanks or praise to God (Ps 115^^ Is 

38i8flr.)_iiay, God Himself does not remember the 

* So esp. Schwally, J^Sben nach dsm Tode, p. 7 fF. (founding 
upon n^hesh mith of Lv 21ii and Nu 6®, which Schwolly 
renders oy *Toten8eele’), also in Archio fur Belig.-Wissernfch, 


upon nwheah mith of Lv 21ii and Nu 6®, which Schwolly 
renders oy *Toten8eele’), also in Archio fur Belig.-Wiosernfch, 
iv. 2, p. 181 ff.; Willy Staerk, art ‘ Nephesh and nephesh 
mfit* In SK, 1903, p. 166 f. (‘The n^^heah does not die, but 
changes its form of existence^ 


shades any more, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in ‘ the land of forgetfulness ’ (Ps 88®* 

The fortunes of their children do not concern them 
(Job 14*-^^ 21“^), ‘ for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in Shfi'ol, whither thou 
goest* (Ec 9'*').* There is no contradiction be- 
tween all this and the way in which, according to 
Pr 15^^ and Job 26®, the omniscience, nay, accord- 
ing to Ps 139®, even the omiii])ie!-ence of God, is 
extended even to She'ol. This is the necessary 
consequence of the highest stage of the conception 
of (iod ; but even here a direct relation of God to 
the inhabitants of She’dl is not asserlcd. 

In spite of its very loose connexion with genu- 
ine Jahwism, the conception of She’ol — like the 
Hades-belief of the Greeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions— contain ^ an im- 
portant religious feature. The tenacity with 
which it maintains itself all through the centuries, 
notwith'standing its iiToconcilability with the pre- 
vailing anthropological presuppositions (see above), 
is a btiong testimony to the fact that man’s natuial 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com- 
plete annihilation of the living personality, even 
if it has to content itself with a sonj substitute 
for a renl continuation of life. Even in this there 
are fruitful genus of a later doctrine of immor- 
tality, and we shall afterwards see that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jaliwisin. 

3. To the realm of notions which we have in- 
cluded in the title of the present section under the 
general term Weltanschauung, belong, in llie first 
place, those relating to the origin of the worhL {a) 
Unfortunately, our only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jahwistic 
record contained in Gn It is veiy probable, 

however, that only a part of this (the story of the 
creation of men a*inl animals) has been preserved ; 
\\hile the introduction, vliich also must surely 
have contained some moie detailed account of the 
Cl cation of heaven and earth, t has now been 
du)]»ped, perhaps on acc,ount of its deviations from 
the immediately pieceding cosmogony of P. But, 
even granting that J would have contented himself 
with a summary mention (in v.’*'*) of tlui creation 
of the world by Jaliweh, his nanative, vitli all its 
naiveness, remains a worthy and valuable countei- 
part to the preceding cosmogony. Like the lattei. 
it avoids all inlei mixture of a mytliologual chai- 
acter — in particulai, all thought of an evolution 
such as is usually bound up inseparably with the 
cosmogonies of ancient religions. Jahweh is 
ahiays exalted abo\e matter, sharply di'^tin- 
guished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
case of every truly religious Weltanschauung, oui 

* It may be that this concei)tion of tii-st atose in the 

later pel Hid, winch ^\as influenced h\ I’HipheriMn (so Charles, 
Critical JJtstori/, et(^, see above, p. COS^', mile 5), ^^llereas at an 
earlier tune an uiflueiiee of the spirits of the dead upon the 
upjier world as held to be possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the latter assumption than the existence of tlie 
practice of necromancy so peremptorily forbidden (cf. Is 818) hy 
the prophets. TJie further assumption of Charles, that the 
earlier conception grew out of Ancestor Worship, cannot, to 
saj the least of it, be proved in face of what we have said 
already (p. 014 ff.). The same remark applies to Beer’s theory 
(‘ Der bibhssche Hades,’ p 3ff.), that the Shg’ol-belief is a sur- 
vival of the cult of subterranean gods and demons. 

t When Stade {ZATW, 1003 p. 1 7b) argues that the belief in 
Jahweh as the Creator could have taken its rise only os a result of 
the preaching of the prophets, this is certainly correct in so far as 
the idea of the creation and control of the f7nu'cr«e is concerned. 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the recognition 
of foreign national ginls, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. But this does not . 
exclude naive ideas about a creative activity on the part of the 
national god {e.g. a creation of man), as is shown by numerous 
analogies in popular aiul nature religions. Perhaps the very 
naiveness of the Jahwistic cosmogony supplied a motive for its 
suppression. Cf. the remarks of Gunkel in Sekbpfung und 
Chaos (Gottingen, lb05, p. 159). He considers that, in early 
days, people, in siicaking of the creation of ‘the heavens and 


days, people, in speaking of the creation of ‘the heavens and 
the earth,’ probably thought primal ily of the land of Oanaan 
and the skies of Canaan. 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric ; and man is 
not only (as in Gn 1) the goal and crown of 
creation, but to such a degree is he its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on his account, with the result that in no way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
It reouires a second, Avondrons new creation to 
rovide man Avitli the ‘help* who is bone of his 
one and flesh of his flesh. God Himself brings 
her to him ; so that upon His appointment rests 
that fellowship against Avhicli even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is onl^ upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole description attains to its full mean- 
ing, all the more must we pronounce that Ave have 
here a view of the nature and the m3’’stery of 
maniage as beautiful and Avorthy as could be 
conceived of. Here, again, the religion of Israel 
exercised a poAverful influence on ito estimate of 
earthly relationships and duties. 

(b) If an underlying Babylonian source for Gn 2 
can be proved only in part, and not at all for 
ch. 3 ai^et, it is different with other components 
of the HebreAv primitive histoiy. In these a far- 
reaching Babylonian influence nas been assumed, 
and the traces of this haA*e been sought almost 
everjrwhere in the OT down to the latest times. 
But it has become more and more evident that 
a strong scepticism is justifled in face of the 
excessive Zv'al of the ‘ Panbabylonists.’* We 
are not, indeed, to be held as calling in ques- 
tion the possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian culture and religious ideas upon 
Canaan. The cuneiform letters discovered in 
1887 at Tel el - Amama in Egypt, which Avere 
addressed about B.c. 1400 from the Euphrates 
lands to tAvo Pharaohs, proA^e the existence of a 
very active intercourse betAveen Babylon and 
Eg^pt vid Canaan, and it is possible (though not 
strictly proA^ed) that even then a footing had 
been gained in Canaan by the ancient Babylonian 
mythology, which was subsequently taken over 
by the Israelites Avhen they entered the Promised 
Land. A great influx of Babylonian ideas has 
been claimed also for the time of world - Avide 
intercourse in the reign of Solomon, not to speak 
of the numerous occasions of direct contact Avith 
Assyria from the middle of the 9th cent. B.c. 
downAvards. Still the only instance where the 
dependence of the Biblical narrative upon a Baby- 
lonian archetype is absolutely unquestionable is 
(a) the story of the Deluge. And even here the 
dependence shows itself rather in subordinate 
points (like the repeated sending out of birds), 
and not in the main point — the cause of the judg- 
ment of the Flood. In the Biblical record this is 
ahvays traced to moral causes ; the Flood comes 
as a well-merited punishment on the AA’holly de- 
generate race of man ; Noah only, on account 
of his righteousness, finds favour in God’s sight. 
The mythological background, which presents 
itself sometimes in a very oftensive Avay in the 
Babylonian narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Over against men responsible for their actions 
stands the righteous and almiglity God alone. 

(/3) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are supMsed to be a number of OT allusions 
to the Babylonian story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious struggle of the god 

* Amongst these the first place belongs to Prdr. Delitzsch, in 
view of his first two Berlin lectures on Babel und (Leipzig, 

1902 and 1903), which have given birth to a violent controversy 
and an inteiminable literature. We content ourselves here 
with naming two of the most recent Avritings which treat 
TOtwrly of the points in dispute: Zimmem, BibliMche mid 
Bahylmmche Urge^chidhU^^ Leipzig, 1903 [cf. also his KeHin- 
und Bibel, Berlin, 1903]; and Qunkel, Israel und 
Babylonten: der Binfluss Babploni&ns attf die itraelitische 
Uehgwn, Gottingen, 1908. 


Marduk with the ocean, personified as a AV'oman, 
Tiiliuat (t.e., ^ appellative, ‘sea*), and the mon- 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel’s 
able and ingenious Avork {Scfwpfung und Chaos in 
Urzeit und Endzeit : eine religivnsgeschichtlichs 
Uiitersuchnng uber Gn 1 und Apoc, Joh, 12^ Gfit- 
tiugen, 1895) is devoted to an attempt to discover 
niiiiicrous traces of this myth in the OT. He 
rightly repels the objection that Gn 1 now forms a 
part of the latest Pentateuclial source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this cosmogony, Avhich in its present foim is 
accommodated to the very Jiighest conception of 
Grod, may be based upon a far older form of tlie 
m5'th. The points of contact betAveen Gn 1 and 
the Tiamat-mytli are, lioAvever, feAv and uncertain. 
The Heb. tchOm (oinn), over Avliich darkness hangs 
(v.‘^), is, it is true, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. tianmt ; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than the simple ‘ sea ’ or ‘ ocean.* 
As^ little can it be provetl that the large Avater- 
animals of v.®^ are originally of u mythological 
cast. 

But the recollection of the conflict of Marduk 
with the dragon is supposed to be preserved, aboA’e 
all, in certain mythological names — Eahab, Levi- 
athnut Behemoth, The tact that all * the passages 
where the^e occur are very late (Ezekiel, I)eutero- 
Isaiah, Job, late Psalms) might not count for 
much. It Avould be quite intelligible if the ancient 
mythologumena were again diagged to tlie light 
and utdi/ed for poetical ends, when once the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their i eing misunderstood 
or misapplied. A sironger objection is, that a 
considerable number of tl)c alleged allusions can 
be referred only by very artilicial metliods to the 
conflict Avith Tiamat. How, for instance, if the 
kernel of the Tiamat-myth consists in the killing 
and cutting in pieces of Tiamat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, ANhich Jahweh commands 
to bite (Am 9®), possibly l>e Tiamat? Of the 
Bahah passages. Is 5P, l^s Job and 9^* 
(‘liaiiab’s helpers’) should in all probability be 
referred to the defeat of Tiamat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but JaliAveli. 
In Ps 87* liahab is a symbolical name of Egypt, 
Avhile in Ps the plural rehahtm is a designa- 
tion of the false gods, but surely not in the sense 
of ‘ dragons of chaos.’ Of the Leviathan passages, 
Ps 74^“^’ should perhaps be interjiretcd mythologi- 
cally. On the other hand, in Ps 104^^* there is 
absolutely no necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27^ Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Levi- 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled Avith the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symboli- 
cal designations of two Avorld-poAvers. In Job 3^ 
it is much more natural to interpi’et Leviathan as 
a monster in the heavens Avhieh threatens to 
BwalloAv up the sun. The poetical author of Job 
4(pff. (41111.) certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the crocodile. And Behemoth (40'®®' ) stands 
in the same way simply for the hippopotamus. As 
little are we compelled to explain Job 7^®, Ps 44®® 

Jer 51®** as allusions to the Tiamat-myth ; and 
even in Ezk 29®®^* and 32®®'’* there is, at most, only 
a general comparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster. In all the passages. Anally, Avhere 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ocean (Ps 104"*, Job 38®®^*, Pr 8®-®^*, Jer 
31®*, Ps 33’ 65® (’^), all that the present Avriter can 
discover is a reference to the omnipotence of 
JaiiAveh, Avho commands even the waves of the 

* At most we should have to except only the Beri>ent of Am 93 
faee above) and Rahab of Is 807 (as a designation of Egypt). 
But not only is the authenticity of the last passage dispuU'd, 
but the correctness of its text is very doubtful, and, finally., 
rabab may here lie quite well an appellative * raging ' ‘ bluslw 
ing*). Of. vol. iv. pi 195*. 
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Bea, bnt nowhere any allusion to a conflict with 
the ocean as a mythological monster. 

But, even if all the passages cited by Gunkel 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
still quite without relevancy as affecting our esti- 
mate of the religion of Israel for the period we 
are considering. For, apart from the fact that, 
in tlic few passages that are certainly entitled to 
he considered, Jahweh expressly takes the place 
of Marduk {i,e. there has been a complete trans- 
planting of til e myth to the soil of Jahwism), we 
niust, furtlier, note with emphasis that in every 
instance we have to do with the utilizing of those 
mythological reminiscences in •poetry. Now, the 
freedom of which the Hebrew poets availed them- 
selves in this matter is as far from supplying 
a standard whereby to judge of their religious 
beliefs as the mention of Scylla and Charybdis 
by a modern writer would be a fair test of his 
beliefs. 

(7) Finally, the attempts that have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomon’s temple appear to us to have faileil coin- 
j)letely : e.rj. the supposition that the so - called 
brazen sea (1 K 1^^‘) represents the WwrnoT prim- 
eval ocean, or that the oxen are symbols of Marduk. * 
On this question the present writer must express 
his full accord with Stade, who (ZATIV, 1903, ]». 
179) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths possibly attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they wcie 
even known to them. ‘ It w'as not a religious need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro- 
duction of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Fhcenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the '.ork, wrought according to the fashions of 
style with which he w’as familiar, and tuiiicd out 
a product which could be transferred from a I’hm- 
nician temple to the tcrnide of Jahweh.’ 

From all sides, then, it may be considered as 
established that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the religion of Israel — at least for the pre- 
exilic period — has been considerably overestimated. 
£xani])les of dependence and of allu'-ions are not 
to he denied. But upon the soil of ^e^ elation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appears in such a new light, when viewed from 
an imiiieasurahly higher moral and religious stand- 
^K>int, that the question has not unieasonably been 
asked whether, in many passag^es, we should speak, 
not of dependence and imitation, but rather of a 
polemical intention towards the filleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as to the future (connected 
with the theologumenon of the ‘ Day of the Lord ’) 
should be attributed, w^ill have to be discussed in 
the following section. 

IV. The period of the Writing Prophets, 
DOWN TO the Exile. 

i. The Sources,— sources for this period, 
which embraces some 180 years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetical w'litings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the His- 
torical literature. Thus in the Pentateuch there 
are the later and latest strata of J and E, and the 
Book of Deuteronomy ; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetically influenced sections of Judges 
and Samuel (such as 1 S 1. 2^^'^ 3. 8. 10^’"*^ 15), but, 
above all, the first Deuteronomic redaction of the 
Books of Kings (c. 600 B.C.). For our present pur- 
poses we can practically leave out of account the 

* So Kittel in his Com. on Kinsrs (in Nowack’s Hdkoin., Got- 
tingen, 1900, p. 64), following Rosters (Theol. Tijdwhr. 1879, 
p. 446 ff.). According to Gnnkel U.c. p. 158, cf. also 164 f), 
the 12 oxen must rather have itood hi some relation to the 12 
ligiis ol the zodlaa 


circumstance that the exact chronological position 
of the particular passages referred to is still the sub- 
ject of much controveiby. For tliere is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent upon 
the preaching of the jire-exilic writing prophets, and 
that is the only ]>oiiit that eoncems us. Besides, 
the whole of the historical liimaLure of this jicriod 
exhibits such a uniformity of ideas tliat the ques- 
tions of analysis of sources «irI precise dating 
possess only a subordinate impoitaiiee. For this 
reason we may leave ojieii the comjilicated ques- 
tions connected with the origin of Deuteronomy, 
namely, whether the Jaw-hook introduced by Jo.'siah 
in 621 is to he regarded as the original ileulero- 
nomy or was compiled fiom older codifications. 
So far as the description of the process of develop- 
ment of the OT religion is concerned, the present 
Book of Deuteronomy may quite properly be 
treated as a unity. 

On the other liand, no little difficulty attaches 
to the questions of literary criticism affecting the 
main sources, namely, the Prophetical writings 
themselves. Here even the most cautious and 
conservative of critics have been compelled by the 
latest iuv estigations to make such concessions as 
would have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. Of course this is not the place to 
describe exhaustively either the process of literary 
ciitieism w'hicli has led to tins, or the results of 
this criticism. But it may be as w’ell to indicate 
clearly the general view'points which have forced 
themselves upon investigators in ever-growing 
measure, and without which a lust judgment 
and a correct emplojmicnt of the Prophetical 
w’ri tings are impossible. 

There are two tacts which must be kept steadily 
in view', because lliey suffice to exjdam all the phe- 
nomena in the Prophetical liteiature. {a) In the 
Ihst place, it is, throughout, a rctigiims literature ; 
it does not profess to give anything, and w'e must 
accordingly not look to it for anything, that goes 
layond religious nurposes. {b) Secondly, Israel, to 
winch w’c owe the Pioplietical writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of wliat w e call 
‘literary property.’* The question w^as not in 
what toiins a prophet of Janw'eh had s])oken in 
former times, hut wliether tlio^e terms were still 
fitted to lullil tlic religious purpose wliich he once 
meant to seive. If tliis did not appear to be the 
case, it Ava?> rcganlecl us not only perfectly right, 
but as a sacred dutif, to modify the original form 
of expres>ion, to giVe a milder turn to what was 
too harsh anil no longer ap]>licable to a differently 
constituted age, to expand and state more clearly 
wliat was too conci^e or obscure, to introduce 
matter tluit w'as w anting in the original but indis- 
pen.sahle for a later age. To tliis last category 
should be assigned a good part of the material on 
which at one time great stress — and that rightly — 
w’as laid, namely, so-called Messianic prophecy. 
AYlieii the threatenings of punisliiiient uttered by 
the pre - exilic prophets had been fulfilled, wlien 
tlie people laiiguislied in exile, or after the Betum 
dragged on a miserable existence under the oppres- 
sion of the hostile world- jiower, it could not but 
seem a piece of cruelty to let words of threaten- 
ing be the sole or even the predominating feature 
in the Fiophcf.ic oracles, at a time when the people 
w’ere tilled with hiirning zeal to secure by painful 
fulfilment of the Law’ tliat great change in their 
lot w hich had long been promised. We can under- 
stand how, under .nucIi circumstances, consolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given them 
within the framew ork of the traditional Prqplietical 
wTitiiig*^ — nay, how’, for instance, the Book of 
Isaiah could come to assume the form of an an- 

* Cf. what was said above (p. A25») on the custom of feraciug 
back all the legislation to Moses. 
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tliology of Prophetical oracles and be even under- 
stood ^d read by the people as such — oracles 
which in all probability embrace a period of well- 
nigh 500 years. In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to what an illegitimate lij’^per- 
sriticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to allowed to the 
pre-exilic prophets. But we do mean to claim a 
perfect rij^it to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetical -words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unbelieving spirit to 
seek an answer to the question whether Micah 
( 4 ioff.) could have predicted in one and the same 
breath the carrying captive of Jerusalem to Babj’- 
lon, and (v.^^) the miraculous deliverance of the 
city out of the power of its besiegers. Here 
sober criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the walls of Jerusalem to 
a much later date then the 8th cent. B.c. In cases 
where this resource is not available, such criticism 
will readily w’aive any decision. Fortunately, 
there remains enough that is certain and unassail- 
able to enable us to understand and to depict the 
w^ays of God in Hebrew prophetism. 

ii. Name and Cuaracteiustics of the 
WRITING Prophets.* — l. In speaking of the 
nebi'iin (p. 650 If.) w’e avoided as far as posrsible 
the name ‘prophets,’ so as not to obliterate 
the deep-seated distinction between them and 
the Jahweh prophets properly so called, the suc- 
cession of whom begins W'itli Amos. We found it 
necessary, indeed, to recognize even those nehCim 
wdio clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe- 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jalnveh, in w^hom ‘the spirit of Jahweh* w’orked 
as a mysterious agency, and wiio could accord- 
ingly be rightly called ‘men of God.’ But on 
closer examination w'e discover such characteiistic 
dilTerences between the tw^o kinds of prophets that 
W'e cannot, for instance, place even an Elijah upon 
the same footing as Amos. 

The ^vriting piophetsf are essentially connected 
with the ancient seers (ro’Cm), as is expressly 
testified in 1 S 9® ‘ Those wdio are now" called 
“prophets” (n^hVim) wqvq called informer times 
“ seers.’** The old names [roHnx and hdzim) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Is 30^® ; 

* Of the very exteosive literature on the ch-iracterislics of 
prophetism and the tlieology of the writing prophets, we note, 
m addition to the works cited on p. (iTiO^n., the following: 
B. Duhm, Die Theologxe der Propheten, Bonn, 1876 [a work which 
already occupies the standpoint of the Reuss-Oraf hypothesis, 
although on questions of literary criticism the author is still 
pretty conse^^ ative] ; Ed. Konig, Der Offenharungehegriff des 
ATf Leipzig, 1882, 2 vols. [mainly an analysis of the self- 
consciousness of the pro])hets and of their leading statements 
based upon this, regarding (1) their miraculous powers, call, 
and endo^^ent with the Spirit of God ; (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed message, 
Konig maintaining that in this matter the prophets see and 
hear with the bodily senses ; (3) the fact that it is not their 
own heart that is the source of the pro])hcts’ predictions] ; 
A. Kuenen, De profeten de projetie mder Ifvrael : Histor.- 
dogmat. Studie^ 2 vols., Leiden, 1876 [Eng. tr. under title 
‘ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ London, 1877] ; VV. Robert- 
son Smith, Ths PropheU c\f Itsrael and thHr place in Utetory^ 
to the close Off the 8th cent. B.C., Edinburgh, 1882 r2iid ed., 1895, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by T. K. Cheyne] ; J. 
Darmesteter, Les prophhteH d'ltroMy Paris, 1802 ; A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtoman Lectures 
for 1888-1890), London, 1892; P. Schwartzkopff, Die prophe- 
tische Offenbarung notch iresen. Inhalt urtd uremen, Giessen, 
1896 ; F. Giesebre^t, GrundZinien fdr die Bet'uJsbegabumj der 
oUttest, Propheten (in * Greifswalder Studien zu Ehreii H. 
Oremers,’ Gutersloh, 1896, pp. 37-81); Leitner, Die prophe- 
tische Inspiration (in Bardenhewer’s ‘ Biblische Studien ’ [Rom. 
Oatholic]), Freiburg i. B., 1896 ; Ed. Konig, Dots Berufungs- 
hswusstsein der alttest. Propheten^ Barmen, 1900. 

t The emphasis we lay on the word writinn in this title is not 
hitended to deny that there were true prophets of Jahweh in 
Israel besides these (cf. what was said above, p. 656*^, about 
Micalah ben-Imlah, and what is said in Jer 26^ff'* of Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah) ; but we can fudge only of those about whose 
messages we have written evideooe. 


for in Mic 3“^ the ‘seers* (coupled with ‘ sooth- 
sayers *) mean false prophets; in Is 29^® * the pro- 
phets’ and ‘ tlie seers ^ are wTong explanatory 
glosses ; and, finally, in Am 7^® the term ‘ seer * 
{]pdzch)t with which Ama^iah the priest addresses 
Amos, has a ilavour of contempt about it. But 
the reply of Amos (v.^-*) must not be misunder- 
stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a ‘prophet* {nCtbV), because the word nabf 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those lUMim of the time of Saul and of 
Ahab. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2“ and 3‘, where Amos himself 
speaks of the nchVim in the most honourable sense. 
Moreover, we rend in 7^® that God charged him to 
‘go as a prophet* to His people Israel. The 
meaning of Amos in “’■* can only be, then, that he 
disclaims being a profess toncU prophet, in the sense 
familial* to Ama^iah, or a member of a prophetic 
guild. On the contrary, the call to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of occupations of a 
wholly dittereiit kind : Jahweh took him from the 
herd.* 

j 2. Here we have already a very essential differ- 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
I M riling i)roi>hets. The latter are conscious of an 
\ expres'^ call, at a definite moment, by Jahweh to 
j tlieir ollice. We have not an actual account of 
* this in the case of all of them ; but its preciseness 
in the case of five justifies our assuming that from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar call was 
ex[»erienced by all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already si)oken of A mos* owti witness to his 
call. According to Hos 1-, the commencement of 
Hosca\^ prophetic ministry was contemporaneous 
with his recognition that Jahweh intended even 
the prophet’s unhappy experiences in his marrieii 
life to be a reflexion of Israel’s relation to Him- 
self. Isaicth records a vision he had in the year 
that king Uzziah died, when the Divine commis- 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
ines.sage into ever-incrcasing obduracy. Attempts 
have been made to explain this vision — the only 
one in Isaiah — as siini)ly the literary gaih invented 
for inward reflexions and conflicts, so that the 
prophet’s own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine call. But all such attempts 
are shattered ly the earnest tei rns of the narra- 
tive, whicdi will not permit us to think but of a 
real occuiience. The very same is the impression 
we receive from JeremialCs record of his call in 
the 13th year of Josiah. Quite remarkable here 
is the eni[>hasis laid (1®) on the choice and con- 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic office even 
before his birth. How could any one invent a 
thing of this kind and proclaim it as a word 
addressed to him by God ? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that he 
tiied to evade the Divine commission (v.’) by 
pleading want of skill in speaking, and youth, 
liather must we see here again an experience the 
prophet once had, which left an ineflacealile im- 
pression upon his memory. In the case of Ezekiel^ 
his exact dating of his first vision (1^* ) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too is 
conscious that his call to be a prophet (2’®^*) was a 
definite occurrence. 

As it is not in man’s power of his owm initiative 
to efiect the call to be a prophet, or to complete it 
by his own determination, so, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest w’ill tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion is heard in the neigliTOurhood, so the 
man to wdiom the word of Jahweh has come mmt 
prophesy (Am 3®). The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 20^®“’. With an impatience 

* The meaning of Amos becomes still clearer if, with Biedd 
(i8K, 1903, p. 163 f.), we render *I was no prophet,* eto. 
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bordering close on blasphemy, the prophet here 
reproaches Jahweh with having enticed him (by 
the call to be a prophet) and prevailed upon him, 
so that he has become a langhing-stock and an 
object of ridicule. But, he goes on, ‘when I 
thought, 1 will not make mention of him nor 
speak any more in his name, then there was in 
mine heart as it M^ere a burning lire shut up in my | 
bones, I wearied myself with holding out, but 1 
was unable.’ It would be no easy task to weaken 
tlie convincing power and force of this testimony 
to the unique character of Hebrew prophetism, by 
Ijoiming to any analogous phenomena elsewhere. 

3. A characteristic of the ntMim in the old 
sense was a condition of ecstasy, occasionally 
1 isiiig to rapture and holy frenzy ; and the first of 
thebe, namely ecstasy, we find witnessed to also 
in the case of the writing propheta For, even 
aj)art from the vision, which likewise implies a 
condition of trance, there is repeated mention of 
‘ t he hand of Jahweh * being strong upon the prophet 
(Is 8 *^, Ezk 3^^), or coming upon him (Ezk P 3“ 37^ 
40^), or falling upon him ( 8 ^), or being over him 
(33--, here with the more precise note that it was 
‘at evening’), and on account of which he sits 
solitary (Jer 15”). In all these passages ‘the 
hand’ is an expression for the Divine influence 
which lays irresistible hold upon the prophet, 
being almost the equivalent of ‘the spirit of 
Jahweli,’ which likewise ‘falls’ upon the prophet 
(Ezk IP), and imparts to him special revelations 
from God. In the case of Ezekiel, the etlect of the 
hand of Jahweh is almost always to induce a 
vision. Nevertheless, tliere is plainly a consider- 
able diflerence between this kind oi ecstasy and 
that of the ancient nchVim, It is true that under 
all forms the extraordinary influence of the spirit 
of God presents an unfathomable mystery. But 
on the part of the writing prophets we And no 
trace of their being plungetl by this influence into 
a condition of amentia or unconscious rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and a 
distinct recollection of what they saw in spirit and 
of what was said to them.* Otherwise it would be 
impossible for them to describe the vision or to 
announce the word of God that came to them in 
their ecstasy. 

4. Now, it is quite true that in opposition to 
this it has been maintained (so, in great detail, by 
A. Klostermann in SK, 1877, p. 391 ft'., and again 
recently by Duhm in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p. 129) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet’s own confession, cataleptic conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the power of motion and 
speech, must be assumed, although this morbid 
condition did not exclude an exact recollection 
of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 
were experienced during the catalepsy. In point 
of fact, Ezekiel tells us that, after his vision of 
the cherubim-chariot, he went in bitterness (n?) in 
the heat of his s])irit, and that he then sat stunned 
with astonishment (d'P;^ 9 ) in the midst of his 
])eople for seven days (3^^*-). He speaks, further 

* This simple tect refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
such as that which goes back to Philo, that human reason 
left the prophet, to make room for the Divine spirit. Equally 
futile are all attempts to reduce the prophets to mere instru- 
ments of the Divine spirit, devoid of wiil, and comparable to a 
flute in the hand of the player or a pen in the hand of the 
scribe. Su(‘h attempts suffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
is an undeniable fact, that the indix iduality of the different 
prophets is very clearly revealed in their style and their manner 
of speech. Isaiah writes quite differently from Jeremiah, and 
the latter, again, quite differently^ from Ezekiel. Of course aU 
this does not exclude the possibility of a heightening of the 
natural gifts and powers of the prophets by the influence of 
the Divine spirit. Such a process is evident, for instance, in 
the manner of speech of the herdsman Amos, which is as 
forcible as it is clear. Jerome’s opinion regarding the * rustic 
stxle’ of Amos must be pronouin'ed quite unproxed and in- 
correct. 
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(y.98f.)^ of a dumbness which God sends upon him, 
which can indeed be interrupted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophetic announce- 
ments, but whose^ entire removal does not take 
place till the evening before the nexx s comes of the 
capture of Jerusalem. All these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those observed in cataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reckon especially the vision in 
8 ^- 11 ^ among the cases ‘in which the body lies 
seemingly de^ and the phantom (that has left it) 
represents the Ego.’ On the other hand, Zecho- 
riah, with his ‘ angel that spake with me,’ is in- 
cluded by Duhm among the instances ‘in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the pliantom 
that comes forth is apparently unconscious.’ But 
however much the as.sumption of cataleptic con- 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in its 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form of man tic. Above all, 
there are twro points not to be overlooked. In the 
first place, Ezekiel represents his bitterness of 
spirit and stunned condition, those alleged cata- 
leptic phenomena (3^^**)> the result of the visiom 
of the cherubim-chariot ; whereas he describes the'' 
vision itself with a preciseness which does not 
look like that of a man w^hose mental balance has 
been disturbed. Secondly, before and after the 
story of his being carried to Jerusalem ( 8 ’®^-) and 
the lengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptic conditions, and we 
have no right simply on the ground of 3‘^** to pos- 
tulate them here also. But, above all, the whole 
nature and contents of the great vision in chapters 
49-48 are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the part of the prophet. 
Everything here breathes such an air of delibera- 
tion and purpose that only a small share in the 
inception of this lengthy programme for the future 
can be set dowm to the account of vision (see 
below, p. 676^). Again, as to the ‘ double conscious- 
ness ’ of Zechariah, it is really only in 4^ that there 
is any indication of an abnormal condition of the 
prophet ; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions. For, 
when ^ve read that the angel w^ho talked wdth him 
reawakened him as a man that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this means merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the preceding visions, had fallen into 
a kind of sleep, and had no>v to be made capable 
of experiencing a new vision. But here, again, in 
the case of Zechariah, it wdll be found that his 
night-visions in their present form are to be in 
large measure set down to the account of the 
litterateur and not of the visionary. 

5 . Taking every thine into account, the vision 
did not, upon the wliole, play such a large role in 
jirophetism as there has b^n a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical examples, so 
to speak, 'i* visions which we find on the part of 
Amuo, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre ; nay, in some in- 
stances they contain nothing more than names 
of objects 'with -which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for instance, in Ezk 
l'“^*)» riie more it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
more is it deficient in specifically religious con- 
tents. In every instance the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpose of explain- 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6 . Finally, it must be pronounced a gross exag- 
geration to think of all the activity of the pro- 
phets as carried on under ecstatic conditions. 
\Vhen a prophet begins his message with the 
expression ‘ Thus saitn the LORD ’ (m.T 15 ^ nb), or 
introduces into his address the very frequent 
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* word of the Lord ’ (mn* qk^), he means to claim 
that he doee not speak a message of his own 
creation, like the false prophets: Jahweh must 
have spoken to him before he can proclaim the 
word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every mstance 
be connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. It may, furtlier, be 
asked whether for every particular mes^ge of the 
prophets there was needed a special inspiration 
from Jahweh, or whether we ^lould not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
call. The answer is, that both these possibili- 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings, 
(a) In the story of the call of Isaiah ( 6 ®^*)i as well 
as in that of Jeremiah and of Ezekiel and 
3 i 7 ir.)^ we hear of a general commission from God 
to these prophets, a kind of pro^amme of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

(h) But, on the other hand, we possess also some 
notable evidences that the word of «Tahweh may in 
a particular instance be at first withheld, and only 
communicated after a while. — (a) Thus the prophet 
Qabakkuk can at first give no reply to the com- 
plaint which he has to make to Jahweh (in 
chapter 1 ). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch-tower* to look out and to learn 
wnat Jaliweh has to say to him, and what reply 
He will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jeremiah which 
point still more clearly in the same direction. — (^) 
When the false prophet, Qananiah of Gibeon, in 
the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 28^*) that the 
yoke of Nebuchadre?^ is about to be broken, 
and the temple- vessels carried away under Jelioia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
^ves his Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of the change from the 
premctions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the opposite. But he allows Hananiali to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time as a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Ghaldasans. Straightway Jere- 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command comes to him from God to announce 
to Bananiah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
would bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadre^ar. Qananiah himself was further to be 
told that as a false propJiet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell out in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jereipiah at first con- 
siders it possible that Qananiah has spoken a true 
message from Jahweh, because he nimself has 
received none to a contrary efiect, but that after- 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his subse- 
quent communication from Jahwen to Qananiah’s 

* The much discussed passage, Is belongs (if we adopt 
the present text) to a different category. We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (dating from 
c. 710 B.C.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 

£ ?ar 540. In vfi Jahweh bids the prophet set a watcher, who 
to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This is generally 
explained as an embodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of the Divine spirit, disting^hes in himself, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Duhm (Cun. on Isaiah, 
p. 129), *the meaning of the command is that the prophet is to 

g eld himself to catalepsy (cf. above, p. 678^) and let loose from 
mself the angel, who, untranunell^ by the bodily senses, can 
perceive supra^nsual things.' But it is hardly open to ques- 
tion that the present text of v.8 is due to a misunderstanding 
of the Massorah, and ought, with Buhl {ZATVf\ 1888, p. 167 ff.) 
and Stade (ib. p. 166 fl.), to be emended so as to read as a com- 
maml of Jahww to thejprophet to mount the tower. Thus the 
catalepsy alleged by Duhm fidls away of itself, and Is 216 
becomes a simple pazallel to Hab £1. 


lying word. Here, again, all notion of mere 
imagination or invention on the part of the pro- 
het is absolutely excluded. What he speaks is 
ased upon real, direct inspiration. 

( 7 ) The other testimony, which is no less char 
acteristic, is found in Jer The remnant of 

the people, which had fled from Mi^pah after the 
murder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever be the instructions, they will carry them 
out. Jeremiah promises that he will prav to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not keep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 
ten days elapse before the Divine word comes to 
him, forbidding absolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in their 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treachery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefer 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difficulty in attributing to the blind zeal of 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a period of 
delay which the prophet took for c^m considera- 
tion, and with a view to the allaving ot excited 
feelings. Here, too, we must befieve him when 
he tells us that he could not announce a * w^ord of 
Jahweh ’ until it had been ^ven him. 

7. In all that we have said hitherto in the way 
of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet mentionea the most essential 
feature. Tliis we find in the subjects of prophetic 
announcement, which are exclusively the atlairs 
of the theocracy, not to say the kingdom of God 
in the wide sense of that expression. The pro- 
phecies are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah, — or at least 
relate to them ; and in every instance the con- 
tents are exclusively moral and religious. The 
few' exceptions, where a prophecy is aSdressed to 
individuals, are only apparent. When Isaiah (7“) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from Jahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (Is 22 ^ 6 ®^*) announces to the king’s major- 
domo his deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Eliakim in his place, the whole 
context show’s that Shcbna li^ brought this 

unishment upon himself by the harm he had 
one the theocracy, and by his oppression of the 
people ; w'hereas it w as to be expected of Eliakim, 
the servant of Jahw'eh, that he would be * a father 
to the house of Judah.’ In the same way, of 
course, we must interpret the minatory prophecies 
of Jeremiah addressed to individuals : for instance, 
that to Pashbur ( 20 *®^’ )» whose ill-treatment of the 
prophet had proved him to be a rebel against 
Jahweh Himself ; that to ^ananiah (28^*®* ; see 
above); that to Shemaiah (29=^*“^*); and, not less, 
the numerous prophetic addresses to various kings 
of Judah (21»* 22^^- 381“^-). Again, the 

very frequent words of threatening uttered against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the people, 
the priests or the (false) prophets, have in view 
the members of these, not as individuals but as 
the holders of important offices, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand, 
holds an office only in so far as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a king’s commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could argue mreater perversity than to represent 
Isaiah, when ne announced to Shebna his deposi- 
tion ( 22 ^®^*), as acting in an official capacity and by 
the king’s directions — something after the fashion 
of a court preacher ! 

8 . It is quite in harmony with the positior of the 
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proplietB in the service of Jahweh that they per- 
form their ministry without any claim to fee or 
reward— differing thus from the ancient seers, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gave 
to inquirers (1 S 0”*, 1 K 14*). According to Mic 
3^^ it is a sign of the false prophets that they 
divine for money — conduct wnich is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 
gifts to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
torah for a fee. 

9. Once more, as to the numerous oracles and 
addresses spoken agaust foreign peoples : these fall 
in large measure within the s^ere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo- 
cracy. They denounce the judgment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(Is 10*®^*) ; or who, like the Edomites, in Jeru- 
salem’s ‘ evil day,’ exhibited a savage jov, and did 
their best to humiliate and destroy Judan (Ob 
But even w^here such motives are not present, or 
at least not recognizable by us, the oracles against 
foreign nations occupy a high place in the pro- 
phetic addresses. For they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahweh alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote ; that He alone can reward and 
punish ; and that He does both according to the 
unalterable standard of right and righteousness. 
It is no more the merely national god, who con- 
cerns himself about the course of the world only 
when his own people are assailed by another, and 
then — such was the popular belief— takes their 
part blindly ; but One who avenges even the out- 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Edom (Am 2^). And thus it may 
well be said that in these very oracles against 
the nations clear and forcible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 
God, the omnipotence, wisdom, and righteousness 
of Jaliweh. There is nothing in them to invali- 
date the judgment expressed a little ago, that the 
activity of tlie writing prophets is always con- 
cerned with the interests and aims of the theo- 
cracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contents of their prophecies are uniformly of 
a moral and religious nature. 

10. From tliis follows another result, which is 
not least in importance, namely, that the minatory 
prediction, however categorically it may be ex- 
pressed, has always only a conditional character. 
Even Amos, whose denunciation of judgment 
sounds so iri’evocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge [ktndh) over Israel (S’), does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation; ‘Seek Jahweh, that ye 
may live’ (vv.‘‘**); ‘Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the good, it may be that Jahweh, the Gkxi of 
Hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph ’ 
(V.’*). Isaiah, again, although expressly eafied 
(6^®'-) to harden the people still more by his preach- 
ing of repentance, predicts (1**®'-) the coming of a 
time when Jerusalem shall once more be culed a 
city of righteousness, a faithfnl city, after a por- 
tion of her inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying judgment to repentance. Similarly, in 
38® Imiah, by the instruction of Jahweh, an- 
nounces to king l^ezekiah his speedy end, but im- 
mediately thereafter tells him liat, owing to his 
prayer and tears, his^ life is to be prolonged for 
nfteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (26*) that the threatenings nttered 
against city and temple may perhaps have the 
effect of le^ing the people to hearken and turn 
from their ways, in which case Jahweh will repent 
Him of the evil which He thought to bring upon 
them because of the evil of their doings. In short. 


the prophetic word is not a decretum ahsolutuui, 
which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable fate ; it pursues 
moral aims ; it is designed to brmg about know- 
ledge and repentance. Hence it is subject to 
rec^l, according to the conduct of the party 
threatened ; just as the potter can transform the 
marred vessel as he pleases ( J er 18’®*)* For Jahweh 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that he may 
live (Ezk 18“-®). It was to emphasize this truth, 
and that even as extended to the heathen, that 
the little Book of Jonah was composed in the 
post-exilic period. 

iiL The Forms of Divine Revelation to 
THE Prophets. — l. The simplest fom of com- 
munication from God to the prophets is the word 
which comes to them, and which is very frequently 
the equivalent of ‘revelation.’ According to Jer 
IS’* it w*as a current saying of the time that 
torah (‘ direction ’) could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor ‘ counsel ’ to the wise, nor the ‘ w*ord * 
to the prophet. That the prophet, in virtue of 
his call, could speak in the name of Jahweh, 
without having in everg instance received an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 674*) 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of particular Divine messages (particularly in 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechanah, but occasionally 
also in Jeremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having received a 
special revelation. 

The same is witnessed to by the expression (Is 
22’^, cf. 5®) ‘ Jahweh revealed himself in my ears,’ 
i.e. called to me audibly. It has been argued by 
Ed. Kdnig that a healing with the bodily ear is 
what is thought of in this phrase ; but that it is 
not so, is shown by the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is said, to be seen by the prophet. 
But this seeing is writh the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Both kinds 
of seeing are designate by the same word in 
Hebrew (pto hdz6n\ cf., for instance, the expres- 
sion ‘ Vision of Isaiah,’ placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is explicable only on the supposition that the 
boundary between the tw’o — especially in early 
times — was a fluid one ; even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
ecstatic visionary conditions. 

2. Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
pr^er, i.e. of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterw*ards 
gives an account, and, if necessary, an interpreta- 
tion. It is noteworthy that thu seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 7 ’* 4* 7 g’ 9’, Is 6’, Jer 1” ’*, 
Ezk 1’, Zee 1* 2’ etc.) expressed by the verb nN*i 
(rd^dh), which usually stands for bodily vision. 
Here, again, it cannot be inferred from this that 
we have to do with an unveiling of the invisible 
world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but rather 
that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 
and incidents as at other times he does with the 
bodily eye. Of all the analogies w’hich have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this kind of 
seeing (namel 3 % the prophetic vision in the nar- 
row^er sense) intelligible, that which deserves most 
attention is the largely attested ‘artistic intui- 
tion.’ In the latter, a work of art, which has been 
planned and perhaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself to the mind’s eye of the artist 
in unthought -of finish and beauty, and that so 
clearly that he is able henceforth to retain it in 
his memory and carry it into execution. But, 
even writh such an analogy as this, we must not 
overlook the considerable differences in kind be- 
tw*een the tw^o, artistic and prophetic inspiration, 
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and, above all, the difference in tlieir subject- 
matter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we can readily 
understand how attempts have been made to dls- 
tinguisii between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas — not to 
speak of the attempt to reduce all visions to a 
mere literary device. To refute the latter notion, 
it is necessary only to point to (a) the single vision 
recorded by Isaiah (in ch. 6). It is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this incident, to 
which his solemn call to the prophetic office is 
attached, merely in order to present in this form 
certain thoughts of his owti about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetic culling. For any 
such purpose the labour spent on the description 
would be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this one occasion 
actually beheld the supra-earthly pictures which 
he describes, experienced the atoning influence 
(v.^), and heard the Divine commission given him. 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime sim- 
plicity, while the succession of the incidents is 
clear and impressive (just as in the vision of 
Micaiah ben-lmlah, 1 K 22****) — both indications of 
a real inward experience. 

{h) It is much more difficult to gain a harmonious 
conception of the first two visions of Amos (7^®^*)* 
In the third of them (v.^^*) it is to one object 
alone, the plumbline, that the Divine oracle 
attaches itself ; while the object of the fourth, the 
basket of harvest fruits, serves merely as a sym« 
bol of the harvest which is to be sent to the 
people. The fifth vision (9^®^*) is the first to offer, 
although described with extreme brevity, an ana- 
logy to that of Isaiah. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is possible to regard the others 
also, in spite of their peculiarities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetic 
ideas. This latter device makes its appearance 
only after the proidietic vision has had a consider- 
able history, and the public ministry of the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen. Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre- exilic prophets is confined, 
apart from those of Amos and Isaiah, to those 
recounted in Jer In both of the last two a 

single object (an almond-tree and a seetliing-pot) 
seen by the prophet furnishes the motive (and fiiat 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
call of the prophet) for a prophetic announcement. 

(c) In^ Ezekiel, on the other hand, the vision 
makes its appearance in a highly detailed and 
somewhat complicated form. As in the case of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first vision (Ezk 1^®^*) 
ushers in the call of tiie prophet. Ezekiel relates 
at the outset how, after the heavens were opened 
(i.c. after he had received the faculty of beholding 
even the supra-earthly), he saw visions produced 
by Gk)d. Yet it is not from heaven, but from the 
north, that the theophany comes, in a storm-driven 
fieiy cloud. This conceals the very minutely de- 
scribed cherubim (see above, p. 644^), and it is 
only at the close (v.“®0 that we learn that they 
bear tlie platform on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated upon it. The merely 
allusive way in which the prophet speaks of the 
form of Him who is thus enthroned is in accord- 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24^ and Is 6'. But the extraordinary circum- 
stantiality of the preceding description, notwith- 
standing which it is impossible to form a clear 
conception of the objects, justifies the conclusion 
— not that the prophet simply coined the vision 
(whose exact date is given) but — that literary 
skill played a very considerable part in his descrip- 
tion of it. The same remark apx>]ies to the ex- 


planation attached {2^-) to his eating of the book- 
roll which was inscribed with siglis and lamenta- 
tions. Of course the eating of the roll, which is 
a materializing of the purely spiritual inspiration 
thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not till 3^^ that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the chernbim- 
chariot which bears away again ‘the glory* of 
Jahweh. On the appended description (3^*^-) of 
the physical condition of the prophet, cf. above, 
p. 673. When the same theophany recurs in 3^^* 
the prophet contents himself with a simple mention 
of it. On the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account (8'®*) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the precincts of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spirit to Jerusalem. Then follow, 
in the same locality, the visions (chs. 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the people. From this point the 
vision does not recur till ch. 37 — the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, as in chs. 8>11, there 
is no reason to doubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts ; but the individual descriptions 
and, in quite a special sense, the detailed inter- 
pretations and practical applications must cer- 
tainly be once more set down to the account of a 
literary performance. The same is true in quite a 
peculiar measure of the great vision in the last 
part of the book (chs. 40^8), where the prophet 
sketches the future form of the temple ana its 
cultus and of the land. Here the details are so 
multiplied and involved that it has been plausibly 
suggested that the prophet worked out his descrip- 
tion \^dth the aid of maps and plans. It is evident 
that the matter which could suggest such a method 
does not belong to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition from the sphere of thij 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of prescriptions which arc 
to come into force only in the future ; so, especi- 
ally, the new regulation about the priesthood 
( 44 aff.)^ and the distribution of the tribes (ch. 48). 
These prescriptions and much else are fitted into 
the framework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the proi)liet*s guide (cf. 40®^), or even 
of Jahweh Himself. 

{d) The latest* accounts of visions proper lie 
before us in the eight night -visions of Zeehariah 
(1^-6®). We have already (p. 673^) pointed out 
that, apart from 4^ there are no indications point- 
ing to a cataleptic condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. Hence it appeared to us 
quite improbable tliat ‘ the angel wno talked with 
me * (1^- 2^ etc.) is to be referred, with Duhm, to 

tho seemingly double consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather might we perhaps say, with Baudissin 
(Einleitung in die Bucher des ATy Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 565) ; ‘ The introduction of this medium (the 
so-called angclus interpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the character of OT prophecy, 
which was based upon the notion that the prophet 
was dircctl]! tilled with the Divine spirit.^ This 
already iinjilies that in these night-visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
jirophet’s own imagination and literary activity. 
On several occasions (so, quite especially, in 
Qioff.) description of the vision passes over into 
the usual tone of prophetic address. 

iv. The Forms of the Prophetic Message. 
— 1. Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 

hets communicated the revelations they received, 

y far the most important place, at least in the 
early period, is taken once more by the word or 

* The visions of Daniel, which really belong to a different 
cate^ifory— that of apocalyptic— will be dealt with later on (see 
p. 714). 
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the prophetic address, T«^hether in the form of a 
brief oracle or of a somewhat longer, clearly con- 
nected discourse. Bat it is only with reservations 
that the view can be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets are 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) UTitten record of what were ori- 
ginally actual spoken addresses. To be sure, in 
every instance where the prophet himself gives 
place and time, and names ear- witnesses of his dis- 
course (as, for instance, in Is we must find 
the record of an actual address. But even such 
a case as this does not exclude the use of much 
freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
of what is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keep in mind what 
holds good of the whole of the literature of the 
OT, namely, that it aims not at a diplomatically 
exact record of words and actions, but at exer- 
cising a religious influence, and hence that the 
prophet, when he became an author, must have 
reserved to himself full liberty as to the method 
by which he was to achieve this result. But, 
above all, must this liberty be postulated where 
it was not till years had elapsed that a prophet 
reprodu '.sd from memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to an amanuensis, as we are 
told Jeremiah did after twenty -three years of 
projihetic activity (Jer 36'®* )• In ^nch a procedure 
it would be impossible for the earlier addresses to 
escape being influenced in a variety of ways by 
the later experiences and views of their author. 
And, when the roll written by Baruch was burned 
by king Jehoiakim, the greatest freedom was used 
once more in reproducing it : ‘ Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the 
son of Neriah ; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire ; 
find there were added besides unto them many 
I the words ^ (Jer 30^^). But there are also other 
Trophetical books, like that of Amos, whose very 
dating (!' ‘two years before the earthquake*^) 
shows it to have been composed Later than the 
events, and no less those of Hosea and Isaiah, which 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc- 
tion to writing and of the polishing and expansion 
of the supposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible anywhere to maintain the absolute identity 
of tlie address and its report. In saying this we 
are leaving entirely out of account the fact that in 
the end the Prophetical writings w’ere subjected 
almost, without excejdion, to editing by other 
hands—a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but in many instances 
even in their language. It is useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, however, it is per- 
verse to see in this a destroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in general which 
belongs to the word of the prophets. Whatever 
may have suftered from all those influences which 
are unavoidable in the course of human tradition, 
the genuine Divine word retains amidst it all a 
power and a majesty which even at the present 
day do not miss their eflect. 

2. The prophetic address occasionally avails 
itself, with a view to heightening the effect, of 
the forms of poetical artj such as the parable 
(Is 5^* 28^*; even the ‘ riddle ’ [nyri, htdah'] of Ezk 
17'®’ is there designated at the same time ‘ com- 
parison,’ ‘ parable ’ [^9 mdshdl^), or plays upon 
words {e.g, Mic 1'®®*) ; nay, in the pre-exilic period, 
and repeatedly even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythms.* We must be content, however, 

* Huu, for instance, the so-called MndA or ' moumingr measure ' 
(discovered by Ley and Budde), i.e. the bringing together of a 
longer and a shorter verse-member (generally 3 and 2 ‘ rises ’), 
plays a much larger rAle in the prophetical writings than used 


with merely alluding to this, for it lies outside the 
scope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must be taken, however, of the 
symbolical actions whereby the prophets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro- 
claimed. We meet with an example of this even 
in very early times, when Aliijah of Shiloh (1 K 
lisof.) rent his new mantle into twelve pieces and 
gave Jeroboam ten of these. Here the interpreta- 
tion follows straight upon the action, whereas in 
1 K 22" the latter comes after the prophetic oracle. 
AVith the writing prophets the state of things is 
the same ivith symbolical actions as with the 
vision. At first rare and simple, these actions 
occur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in so complicated a form as to justify the 
question whether they are meant to be thought 
of as actually performed, and not simply as the 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas. In Amos, 
Hosea, Micah there are no examples. 

(а) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, so 
there is only one symbolical action (ch. 20). The 
prophet is to go about for three years naked (i.6. 
without his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive emblem of the con- 
dition of the Egyptians and Ethiopians going into 
captivity. But this action of his serves also, as 
V.® shows, a practical pur^wse of extreme import- 
ance, namely, to keep Judah from foolishly revolt- 
ing from Assyria, through trust in the delusive aid 
of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians. The sym- 
bolical action then appears here in the direct 
service of the Divine guidance of the people by 
means of the prophet, and hence (like call the sym- 
bolical action^ we meet with in the writing pro- 
phets) is directly commanded by God. 

(б) After Is 20 the next instances of symbolical 
actions occur in the life of Jeremiah. In Jer 13 
the prophet is told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the water.* The consequent 
destruction of the girdle is to symbolize the inevit- 
able destruction of Judah and Jerus.alem. With 
a like aim he goes to Topheth (19'® ), the place 
of child - sacrifice, and before the eyes of iiicany 
witnesses breaks an earthen pitcher — an action 
whose significance is heightened by the scene where 
it takes place. According to 27'®*, Jeremiah, in 
order to symbolize the necessity for Judah’s sub- 
mitting patiently to the yoke or Nebuclicadre??ar, 
places bands and yoke-bars upon his own neck (cf. 
also 28'®' '*). It is noteworthy that the explana- 
tion of this symbolical action, along with a corre- 
sponding warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surrounding peoples — a strong proof that the 
prophet felt tliat he ^ke on behalf of the God 
who rules over all. It is a very crass misconcep- 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
with foreign politics, or even an evidence that the 
prophet acted thus because he was in the pay 
of the Chaldmans. Finally, our present category 
includes in a certain sense also 43®®*, where the 
prophet, by Jahweh’s instructions, buries great 
stones in the clay-ground in front of the palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tahpanhes, as a testimony to the 

to be tnipposed ; cf. t.g. Am Is l2ff. 2»ff- 13^ 144ff. igar. 
22i'>^ 372-iff 471ft 52 Tir. 5710 : eoiOtf, Jer uaot isSf., Ezk lO^wr. etc. 
Cf. art. Poetry in voL iv. 

* If by P&r&th (n’79) of v.4ff the river Euphrates must be 
understood, there is no alternative but to regard the account 
of the whole transaction as simply a literary device, or even 
(with Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 119) as the free 
invention of a late redactor. For Jeremiah cannot posmbly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Euphrates twice over, 
nierelv to establish the fact that a linen girdle is ruined by 
damp. But now L. Gautier (cf. Bote awt Zion, J uly 1894, p. 02 f.) 
points to an 'Ain (* fountain’) Fara in the neighbourhood of 
Anathoth, the home of the prophet. Assuming this to be meant 
by F^rdthy all difficulty disappears (cf. Enc, Bihl. ii. 1429> 
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fact that Nebiicliadre^^ar would one day set up 
his throne over these ptones, to execute grim 
judgment upon Egypt. 

The above instcmces, however, exhaust the sjTn- 
l>olical actions of Jeremiah ; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a field, while he was in prison 
(32’®^' )» is a legal transaction, whose symbolical 
sense, as we learn from was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above enumerated symbolical actions are 
as simple as they are impressive ; they are easy to 
interpret and easy to remember. 

{(•) Much more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first of the emblematical transactions required of 
Ezekiel (4“’^*). He is to draw upon a tile a plan of 
Jerusalem, to set in array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, and, 
finally, to place an iron pan between himself (as 
(jod’s representative) and the city. Still the direc- 
tion to give the house of Israel a ' sign * in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for difierence of opinion as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besieging armies. — (jS) But it is diflerent with the 
case contemplated in Here Ezekiel is to lie 

upon one side, bound with cords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190* days the guilt of Israel, and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah — these numbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively, 
of the captivity of the two kingdoms. No appeal 
to the prophet’s alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
suffice to make a literal fulfilment of this com- 
mand conceivable : for this reason, apart from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of efiect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that the symbolical 
action was indeed actually carried on by the 
prophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 
190 4-40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex- 
planation of it. — It is only upon this assumption, 
again, that (7) the prescription (4“^*) as to the 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet while 
he was bound as above describe, t can be conceived 
as capable of being obeyed. A daily allow ance of 
20 shekels [about 5 oz. avoir.] weight of the com- 
posite bread prescribed would scarcely have sufficed 
to support life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
— (6) Very graphic and impressive, on the otfier 
hand, is the fourth sign (5^). The prophet, hav- 
ing out the hair of his head and beard, bums a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sw'ord, scatters the other third to the winds, and 
finally bums some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle — aU this as a 
sign of the fate that was reserved for the people 
of Judah. Even if the use of a balance (v.^) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani- 
cal fondness of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
numbers, the whole transaction is well fitted to 
make the most lasting impression ; and one can 
well imagine the eager attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis- 
tened to the explanations that followed. — (e) No 
less impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
(12^^*) to give the people an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the cheerless departure into exile. He 
is to bring out his baggage ny day in their sight, 

* So, with most modems, we shocdd read (following: the LXX) 
in place of 800. From the beginning of the exile of Israel to 
that of Judah there are reckoned in round numbers 150 years 
Hn reality they amount to only about 180, or, counting from 
784, to 142], which are followed byM years of Joint exile. 
Noting can be made of the number 890. 

t That in v.B the *880 [LXX *100'J days’ are an erroneous 
rloes, is evident from the simple fact that, in view of it 
ahc«adbe*480[8801dayB.* 


and in the evening is to make his way, with his 
face concealed, through a hole cut in the w^all of 
the house. — (D Again, 12^7*^’ is certainly to be 
understood in the sense that the prophet, as he 
eats and drinks, is to exhibit all the si^ns of 
terror, in order to jportray to those about him the 
fear and horror of the oesieged in Jerusalem. — 
(17) In 24®®^- the symbolism consists in the neglect 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* The 
prophet himself testifies how much the curiosity 
of his countrymen w’as excited by this very strange 
neglect. All the more impressive on that account 
must hiive been the explanation he gave of it. 

All the symbolical actions of Ezekiel as yet 
described had but one purpose: to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon J iidah. In opposition to these there is at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre- 
tation issues in a comforting promise. We refer to 
the tw'o staves, inscribed wdtii the names of Judah 
and Joseph, wiiich w’ere to be joined together in 
one in the hand of the prophet, as a si^ that the 
tw^o sej)arated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Israel w'ere to be restored and united in the old 
home under one king. 

The threatenings, wdiich the previous symbolical 
actions of the prophet served to empliasize, w'ere 
literally fulfilled ; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very definite terms of Ezk 37“®^*, included 
only Judah — an undeniable proof of the ‘con- 
ditional’ character of prophecy. The firm con- 
viction of the prophet that at a given moment he 
was giving utterance to a genuine message from 
God, does not exclude the possibility of God’s w'ays 
afterwards taking a difierent turn. 

{d) Something similar applies to the solitary in- 
stance of a symbolical action (if this designation 
can be applied to it at all) in the post-exilic period, 
namely, tne making of a costly crown f from the 
^fts sent by the Babylonian Jews (Zee 6'®**^*)* H it 
IS the case that in v.^^ the coronation of Zerubbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith thejire-announcement 
of a very important event. But it is the last action 
of its kind — a clear proof that Jahweb prophecy of 
the fashion inaugurated by Amos had come to an 
end. Along with a vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation there 
disappears also any motive for seeking by accom- 
panymg action to give an impressive concrete form 
to the contents of the revelation. 

V . The Contents of the Prophetic mes- 
sage. — 1 . The conception of God. — To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh is 
primarily the Gk)d of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty : to preach repentance to the people, to hold 
up to them their in^atitude towards the Creator 
or their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant Benefactor for 
so many centuries. But, wuth all this, Jah'weh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 

* The procedure described in v.®® is expressly stated (v.®*) to 
be a ' parable ’ and not a symbolical action. 

t The present text of Zee eu®- is undoubtedly corrupt, but its 
correct restoration is still a matter of dispute. On the ground 
of the plural ' crowns,’ Ewald suggested as the original : * Place 
[^em] upon the head of Zerubbabd and Joshua,’ etc. But the 
singular verb (Jl^nfi) in v.M shows inoontrovertibly that only one 
crown was in view — ^that, namely, of the Messianic king. In 
this way Joshua disappears from v.U, having been first intro- 
duced when, under the post-exilic theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the head of the State. The question now is 
whether v.n read, * and place it upon the head of i^nibbabel ’ 
[this is favoured by *to him* of v.iS], or whethei v.ub is to be 
struck out altogether [and then ‘ to them* to be read in v. 

In any case, m view of 4i», the crown is to be thought of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actual crowning is reserved 
for a later occasion, with a view to which the orown is directed 
(V.14) to be laid up in the temple. 
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of the national God, whose sphere of power ends, 
strictly speaking, at the boundaries of His land. 
On the contrary, we note on the part of all the 
writing propliets a strong, and almost everywhere 
successful, edort to burst the bairiers of the old 
jiarticularist conception of God, and to lay pro- 
minent emphasis on the unconditioned superiority 
of Jahweh to every form of restriction by space 
or time, and especially to every restriction of His 
spheie of power. The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in so* far as the mani- 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature as well as in dealing with the heathen 
w-orld, are almost always connected with His pur- 
poses towards His people. Yet there are not 
wanting approaches to a Weltanschauung which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own account, within the scope of the Divine rule 
of the world and plan of salvation. 

(a) In seeking to establish these propositions in 
more detail, we may look first at what is said of 
the Person of God, It was an unavoidable neces- 
sity that even in this period the analogy of the 
human personality should still be used to give a 
clear, nay even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Even 
w’e, who stand on Christian ground, must have 
recourse to the same analogy if we wish to set up 
the concept of a living, energetically active. Per- 
sonality. Hence even the prophets resort not 
infrequently to anthropomorphisms and anthro)*o- 
pathisms, which, in early times (cf. above, p. 6*27**) 
owed their origin to the naive belief in Jahweh’s 
possession of a human bodily form. But there is 
not a single trace that they <»ntinued to share 
that naive belief. When Isaiah, in the vision 
which marked his call to the prophetic office (6^), 
beholds Jahweh seated upon a throne high and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. But it must be remembered that this is 
a vision^ a sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says no tiling more 
about tlie figure on the throne than that it had a 
long flowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
majestically-enthroned, ruler. 

We must by no means conclude from the above 
single instance of the localizing of Jahweh in the 
earthly temple [for nothing else can be thought 
of, in view of the ‘ house ’ of Is 6* and the altar 
of V.®], that during this period the notion was 
still retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
material fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in general, is the spot where 
•Tahweh manifests Himself : He has Himself 
founded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 28“), a.s a refuge for the affiicted 
of His people (14**) ; He roars from Zion, and 
causes His voice to heard from Jerusalem (Am 
r-*) ; He dwells on Zion (Is 8^J, where, in the 
form of the sacrificiaf hearth, he has His fire and 
His furnace (Is 31*; cf. also 29“’, where ’dri*el 
probably stands for 'hearth of God*). Hence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (1 K S*®***-®®, but cf. also 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven wiis regarded 
as the proper dwelling-place of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 
(cf. above, p. 646'* f.). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jahweh in the most real 'sense, but 
a more or less secondary representation of this, 
such as His ‘glory’ (cf. above, p. 639*»f.) or His 
‘name* (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. 640'* f . ). He Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
people at Sinai (Ex 20”, Dt 4*®); there is His 
holy d welling -pl^ (Is 8H, Mic 1* [where the 


‘ holy palace ’ must, in the light of v.®, be under- 
stood of heaven], Dt 26'*, 1 K 8**) ; there He hears 
the prayers of His people (1 K 8*^ ** etc.), when 
they spread forth their hands towards heaven 
(v.”). But it comes to be strongly felt that this 
localizing of Jahweh in heaven, it taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound- 
less being. Hence it is more than once stated 
emphatically that not only the heaven to its 
utmost heights, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt 10'^) ; that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4**, Jos 2"). Nay, in 1 K 8^, in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
is positively declared that heaven to its utmost 
bounds cannot contain Him, not to speak of the 
earthly house which Solomon has built for Him. 
When, again, in Jer 23" Jahweh asks, ‘Do not I 
fill heaven and earth ? *, it is true that we must 
be careful not to give to this question anything 
of a pantheistic sense, for this would be in t\ie 
sharpest conflict with the OT conception of God. 
But, on the other hand, the above question cer- 
tainly contains a protest against the crass notion 
of Jahweh as the God of heaven, and at the same 
time shows an approximation to that conception 
which is so very difficult to the human mind — the 
conception of a purely spiritual being. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such as 
we find in Jn 4", was beyond the reach of the Old 
Testament. But when Isaiah (31*) exclaims, ‘ The 
Egyptians are men, not (rod ; and their horses are 
flesh, not s])irit,’ he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing flesh with God, who is spirit. In like 
manner, the analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the so-called anthro^pathisms is 
denied ; e.g, Nu 23'* (1 S 15”), where it is declared 
that ‘(iod is not a man that he should lie, nor 
a son of man that he should repent* (cf. also 
Hos 11*). 

The great advance in the spiritualizing of the 
notion of God shows itself clearly in two other 
points — 

(6) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilic prophets are angels* spoken of as beings 
mediating between God and man. For the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644*), which 
might readily occur to one’s mind, are really the 
retinue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to be at a distance from Him, and who 
perform His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and hence it is wanting in the prophets, 
however familiar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(c) The other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of God is the unweariid polemic the 
prophets carry on against the images of Jahweh in 
both kingdoms. At one time it used to be assumed 
that this |x>lemie was almost exclusively directed 
against the images of heathen gods, or, at most, 
against the golden bulls of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was viewed as a glaring viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment in the Decalogue. 
But we found (see above, p. 641'*) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the 8th cent., and that in the most widely 
separated circles, as quite unobjectionable, and 
hence there is tlie greatest difficulty in holding 
that the prohibition of images was an original feat- 
ure of the Decalogue. In the Elijah- and Elisha- 
narratives there is not a trace of any polemic against 
the bull worship ot the Northern Kingdom. All 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets is roused when 
that God who in His majesty is exalted above 

* On Hos 12^ as an allusion to a manifestation of God, see 
above, p. 638b. 
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Bverythinff earthly is brought down to the sphere 
of the visihle and transitory — a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Him.* 

The answer to the question whether Amos had 
already opened the polemic against tlie images of 
Jahwen, depends upon how we interpret Am 8'^.t 
The ‘ sin of Samaria’ may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam I. ; but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Hosea, it cannot be proved from 
Hos 3* that he expressly repudiated the ancestral 
representation of Jahweh in the form of the 'ephOd 
(see above, p. 641*) or the Uraphtm (see above, 
p. 642**), for his primary object in this passage is 
simply to affirm that Israel in exile wOl have to do 
without everj’thing whicli at present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand, tJiere are other 
passages which leave no doubt that, to the mind 
of Hosea, the Divine images of gold and silver, the 
work of men’s hands, and the bull figures pre- 
eminently, were an abomination ; cf. Hos S'*"® 
(especially v.® ‘thy bull, O Samaria, stinketh*) 
10® 13^ 14"*. The polemic of Isaiah against the 
(prob. originally ‘ gods,’ but also the equiva- 
lent of ‘ nothings,’ and hence to the prophets a 
welcome occasion for a play upon words) applies 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is 10*" 19“) 
and the gods whom they rej)resented (19*), but to 
the images of Jahweh (2®* ** 10**). Even the 

latter are only men’s w^ork, and on that account 
contemptible (2® 17® [in the latter passage the 
‘ altars^ are to be struck out as an incorrect gloss] 
where the Divine images are called ‘ the work of 
your hands* ; in Jer I*'* 25" 32*" ‘ the work of their 
own hands* may refer to images of Jahweh, but 
perhaps includes also, as it certainly does in 44®, 
actual heathen idols). In Dt 4*®** the representa- 
tion of Jahw^eh by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at Horeb saw nothing of 
this kind ; while in 27*® a curse is pronounced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image by the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalogue, the 
reference is to every species of Divine image, 
including those of Jahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteroiiomist has all the less power to astonish 
us, seeing that he repudiates in express terms, not 
only theriisJierdhf or sacred pole at places of sacri- 
fice, but also (Dt 12* 16**) the mazzebdhj which, in 
earlier times, were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able (see above, p. 620). 

{d) What u e have said about the character of 
Jahweh as God of heaven, and the sharo rejection 
of all pictorial representations of the Deity, may 
seem to have already answered another question, 
namely, as to the solity of Jahweh, as contrasted 
with the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625**, 
635*) of earlier times. Now, it must indeed be re- 
marked that it is still customary to cite, as proofs of 
the absolute monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages which in truth are intended 
only to emphasize Israel’s obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism. 4; Such are, for instance, the very 

* We see from Hos 13^ that in Hosea’s time it was still custom- 
ary to kiss the bull-images, and thus to put them (like the 
images of Baal in Elijah’s time, 1 K on a footinp: of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also ^*e 
expression mri" (Ex 82ii, 1 S 1312, and often, in sense 

of ‘ propitiate Jali weh ’) originally means in tdl probability * stroke 
the face of [the Divine image],’ and points to a practice w'hich 
must have been in vogue wherever images of Jahweh were 
worshipped. 

t Am 24, with its allusion to the (Judaean) D'???, lit. ‘lies,* 

1 = ‘ idols ’], is generally recognized to be a later interpolation. 

t On the controversy as to the beginning of absolute mono- 
theism, the reader may consult : A. Kueiien, art. * Jahweh and 
the other gods ’ in Theol, JievieWf July 1870 ; Itaudissin, 
Stndien tut semit. lieliffiorug&fchichtr, i., Leipzig, 1870 [Studie 

2 *I>ie Ansebauung des AT von den Gottem des Heidenthums’] ; 
Baethgen, Beitrage zur semit. Relvjwnsge^Mchte : der Gott 
Israels vnd die Gutter der Ueideni^ Berlin, 1880 [cf. eqe. pp. 
131-162 * Israels Verhaltniis sum Poly tlieismus ’] ; Ed. Konig, 


frequent cautions in Denteronomy again.'^t Dther 
gods ; in none of the passages containing tliesu is 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non-reality of these ‘other gods.’ Even the 
famous ‘ Hear, O Israel* of Dt 6**, which the Jews 
and many Christian exegetes are wont to regard 
as the formulated fundamental confession of mono- 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that Jahw eh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that he: ice 
the veneration of Israel is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel with the First 
Commandment. Hos 13^ again, says only tliat 
Israel knows (or should know) no other God, 
and has experienced no other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 3*®, as Solomon 
does in 1 K S'®, that Jahweh tlie God of Israel 
has no other god like Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. But here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet always assumed, pre- 
cisely as in the question of Ex 15*^ * Who is like 
thee, 0 Jahweh, among the gods?* ; or in the 
designation of Jahweh as ‘CJod of gods* and 
‘Lord of lords* (Dt 10*^) ; or, finally, in the state- 
ment of the prophet : ‘ Before him (Jahweh) 
trembled the idols of Egypt’ (Is 19*). 

There can, however, be no doubt that the pas- 
sages last cited are to he set down simply to the 
account of jioetic colouring or of an involuntary 
accommodation to the still subsisting popular con- 
ceptions. The real belief of tbe leading circles of 
thought is presented to us — at least in tbe later 
Deuteronom. stratum — in the confession : ‘ Jahueh 
is the [true] God* (Dt 7") ; ‘Besides him there is 
none’ (4*®-**, 1 K 8«" ; cf. also Is 37*®, 2K 19*®). 
But the same faith is lield by the writing prophets, 
although it is never reduced to so precise a formula. 
Without it the conception of Jahweh as (iod of 
heaven could never have established itself in the 
shape above (p. 679) described. The God to whom 
‘belongeth the heaven to its utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it* (Dt 10*^), cannot 
possibly share this sovereignty of Ilis with another 
god. It might indeed appear surprising that the 
Elusions to the creative ijower of Jahweh, in which 
afterwards His uniqueness as God of tlie whole 
world comes into the sharpest prominence, are so 
scanty in the pre-exilie 2 >rox>hets. For, ajjart fioiu 
the oft recurring Divine name Jahweh ZehCCOth^ 
which, in the mind of the writing ju-ophets (see 
above, p. 637**), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supramundane power and glory of Jahueli, 
and leaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jahweh as bestower of the rain (Am 4"^, Jer 5-’* 
14’*®) and, conversely, as the autlior of drought and 
famine, all that we find is an express reference in 
Jer 27® to Jaliweh as the Crentor of the earth, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of IQlezekiah in 2 K 19*®= Is 37*®) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the ejirth.f 

But the scantiness of these allusions should not 
excite our wonder. It is richly counterbalanced 
by the abundance of other passages which witness 
to the solity, or at least the incomparable omni- 
potence, of Jaliweh in the world of nations. It was 
not the function of the prophets to solve cosmic 
or purely, metaphysical problems, but to hold ujj 

Beitrage zum positiocn Atjbau der Beligionegeac/tichte Israel,, 
ii. : ‘Der Monotheiumus der legitimeii Keligion Israels,’ Leipzitr, 
1889. 

* This interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rig’htl.v, on the ground of the accentuation. The prevailing 
explanation, on the other hand, yields the sense: ‘Jahweh 
our God is one Jahweh ’ (i.e. not broken up into a number of 
local deities; cf. Zee 14"). Even thus the question of the 
reality of the strange gods is still left quite out of account. 

t So far us their contents are concerned, Am 5^- 9«“- would 
also fall under this category ; but these passages are now pretty 
generally regarded as late glosses. The same remark applies to 
Jer and 3325, where we read of a covenant of Jahweh \\ ith 
the dav and the night, and of His appointing of tl:>e ordinances 
of heaven and earth. 
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to the eyes of their people the greatness of their 
responsibility and the dreadfulness of the God to 
whom they nad to give account. Thus the judg- 
ments of God, present and future, supply a con- 
stant motive to portray Jaln^oll as the God who 
has at His command not only the resources and 
powders of the wJiole Universe, but, no less, the 
nations of the earth, when it is necessary to 
realize His purposes. When He commences a law- 
suit with His i»oople, heaven and earth have to 
listen in reverential silence (Is 1-; cf. also Mic 6”*, 
Hab 2^®) ; and, w hen He comes to execute judg- 
ment, the whole course of nature reels (Mic P^*, 
Nall and men hasten to hide themselves in 
terror of His majestic appearance (Is 2^®* 

'I’he mighty Assyria, w ith all its subject peoples, 
is like a lifeless instrument in His hands if He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Israel. 
He whistles for it from the end of the earth (Is 
b-*®), much as the shejiherd whistles to his dog, 
and it comes hurrying up. And if, in its haughty 
conceit, Assyria fancies that it has accomplished 
by its owm strength w’hat it has done only as the 
chastising rod in Jahweh’s hand (Is 10"^- )» it has 
to listen to the crushing question : ‘ Hoes the axe 
boast itself against him that heweth tlierewith, 
or does the saw magnify itself against him that 
w'orketh it ? ’ (v.^®). Theii by a fearful judgment is 
Assyria taught the truth of the all-superior might 
of Jahweli (vv.^®^* The rble that Assyria 

plays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by ‘ all the 
families of the kingdoms of the north’ (Jer 1^®). 
These are called by Jahweli to execute judgment 
upon Jerusalem ; lie has given all lands into the 
power of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 27®; cf. 28*’*, Hab 
1*2, also 2 K 15®^). Jalnveh’s judgments upon 
foreign nations are for the most part occasioned 
by their hostility to Israel (so Am P* **• Is 
14J4ir. llab 2'0). Yet passages 

are not wholly wanting which speak ot an un- 
limited exercise of the Divine sway nmongst the 
nations, even apart from any such motive. Jalnveh 
punishes Moab for its outiage on the king of Edom 
(Am 2*®^-) ; it W’as Jahweli that bi ought tlie Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aranneans from 
(9’). He stirs up the Egyptians against one an- 
other, and gives them over into the hand of a cruel 
lord (Is 19“-^); He produces in them a spirit of 
dizziness (v.*’*). He has determined upon the de- 
struction of Tyre, ‘to stain the pride of all glory, 
to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth’ (23®, cf. also v.**). At His command, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the in- 
toxicating cup, and, wdiother they w^ill or no, they 
must drink it (Jer 25*®*-). 

In view of all these testimonies to a lofty view 
of history and a conception of God which em braced 
the whole Universe, w^e can now^ see «lso the polemic 
against images in its true light. We ])eiceive bow 
to tlie prophets every attempt to give to this 
pow^erful, majestic God a petty visible form, must 
h.ave been an abomination. But w'e understand also 
how, in the case of the heathen idols, they could 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, 
and stone. This is not yet (except perhaps in Hab 
2*®*-, Jer 2** 10*®*-, and in the later Deuteronom. 
stratum, Dt 28®®-®’*) expressed so definitely as in 
the next period; but the above -described notion 
of God leaves no doii])t that there is no room for 
real ‘other gods’ alongside of the one God who 
rules over the Universe and the w orld of men. A 
proof of this is found even in the numerous desig- 
nations of the idols which lay stress either upon 
their repulsiveness or upon their utter nothingness 
(or unreality). Some at least of these desi^atious 
are as early as the pre- exilic period. Evidently, 
there lies at the root of almost all of them the 
assumption that the gods whom they represent 


are nothing but vain imaginations of the heathen. 
To the first category, that of ojjprobrious epithets, 
belong the following terms : ‘ abomination ’ 

(Jer 4* 7*®; and used repeatedly by the Deuteronom. 
redactors of the Books of Kings, 1 K 11®, 2 K 23*®- 2 ^), 
and, with the same sense, mnjuin (2 K 23*®) ; still 
later probably is i.e. perhaps ‘round blocks 
or dolls,’ if not rather, ‘ excrements ’ (Dt 29*® ‘ of 

w^ood and stone, of silver and gold,’ 1 K 21'-®, 2 K 
17*2, and oft. in Ezekiel). To the second category, 
terms expressive of unreality, belong : lit. 

‘ breath,* ‘nothingness’ (Jer 2®, 1 K 10'®, 2 K 17*® ; 
in plur. Jer 8*® 142*-^); and K'y ‘vain,’ ‘null’ (Jer 
18*®). Cf., finally, the threatening of Dt 4*-*® (that 
is to say, within tlie later framework of Dent.) 
that Israel in exile w ill have to serve gods which 
are the work of men’s hands [and nothing more], 
wood and stone, wliich can neither see nor heja* 
nor eat nor smell. 

(e) If, by way of supplement to this, we fur- 
ther ask in trailitional fashion how the being of 
Jahw'eh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
special attributes^ we must from the very first re- 
nounce all idea of discovering anv didactic abstract 
statements or purely scholastic aeliiiitions. Here, 
again, it holds gooil that the mission of the pro- 
l)hets wras primarily to preach repentance to tlieir 
people. Hence they exhibit to them their God 
in a light corresponding to changing needs, now'’ 
as the terrible avenger of their apostasy, now as 
the long-suffering and mereiful One. Nay, these 
qualities always make their appearance first in 
Uie special bearing of Jahweh in concrete instances. 
It was not till the days of the late-Jewish theology 
that it became possible to draw up a ‘ doctrine of 
the attributes,’ upon the basis of a scholastic 
analysis of the living being and acting of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the object of direct 
vision. 

(a) Under the heading of ‘attributes’ it has 
from the first been usual to discuss, above all, 
the holiness * of God, and to follow the definition, 
borrow’! d from dogmatics, according to w’hicli Go(l 
is called holy because He loves only good and hates 
evil. But we shall find that this definition, how - 
ever it may answ er to the NT conception of holi- 
ness, is true only in a very limited measure to the 
OT conception. 

AVe might have spoken of the latter concep- 
tion, even in dealing with the eailier periods, for 
the terms irnp ‘lioly,’B^^P ‘holiness,’ and itnp ‘to 
declare holy,’ ‘ to consecrate,’ are, beyond doubt, 
very ancient. But they occur primarily — and that 
as marking an attribute especially of things, 
rarely of (human) persons — in a ritual connexion, 
and, as is a matter of course in the case of things, 
without any ethical connotation. Anything is 
called lynpt which is w’ithdrawn from profane 
possession and use, nay even from profane touch, 
and in place of this is destined for the possession 
and service of the Deity. Thus the name ‘ holy ’ 
is given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
the rooms which serve as the dwelling-place or the 
spot of worship of Jail W’eh, all the sacrificial gifts 
intended for Him. But tlie same name is given 
also to such tilings as have, for some special 
reason, been forfeited, not indeed to the service 

* Cf. the very thorough discussion by Baudissin, ‘ Der Begriff 
der Heiligkuit'im AT’ {Stmltm zur tteunL ItaHgimiitfjescHchte. 
ii. pp. 1-J1-); K. Schroter, Der Begriff der Ueil-gknt vm AT 
umi JV7', Halle, 1S92. See also art. Holikess (in OT) in vol. ii. 
of the present work. 

t The et> inolugy is disputed. There is still, however, most 
to be said in favour of tracing it to the root e'lp, in the sense 
of ' separate,’ * segregate. ’ At all events this answers admirably 
to the Hebrew usage, w hich is more than can be said of the 
proposal to trace it to the Heb. *new,* and henoe 'pure,’ 
’bright,’ ‘sparkling’ (ct also Assyr. inLidushu, '■bining,' 
‘ pure ’). 
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of God, but so as to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of l^orah and his com- 
pany become ‘ holy’ (Nu 17* [16*^), and are accord- 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by unauthorized 
toucliing of what is itself holy may ‘ become holy,* 
i.e. fall forfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God : so, for instance, by touching the 
altar (Ex 29*”) or the sacred vessels (30-***, Hag 2^* 
etc. ). In such an event, special offerings and atone- 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of ‘ being holy,* which presses upon the individual 
as a danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every species of 
defilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion us any surprise that thu use 
of the concepts ‘ holy ’ and * holiness ’ meets us 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called Priests* Code, for the 
Latter is concerned, above all, with ritual prescrip- 
tions. But in this matter it is plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of language, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of hoi mess had 
begun to assume a positive connotation. 

At a very early period we already hear (1 S 21® W) 
not only of ‘ holy^ bread (».e. bread consecrated to 
God and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v.®(®)) of holy ‘vessels,* i.e. clothes and weapons. 
The ‘holiness* is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were customa^ at the begin- 
ning of a campaign. This is proved by the expres- 
sion ‘hallow a war or a festival,* i.e. prepare 
oneself for the conflict or the celebration of the 
festival by performing certain acts of consecration. 
There are quite a number of passages which show 
that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing .and 
cleansing of the person and the clothes. Thus 
‘holy’ and ‘haUow oneself* come to be almost 
synonymous with ‘clean* and ‘cleanse oneself* 
(cf., tor example, IS 20*® where ‘not 

clean* stands for one who, in consequence of a 
nocturnal pollution, has ^en incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival). 

When the demand is made in Dt 7® 14* that 
Israel shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it out of all peoples to be 
the people of His own possession, tne notion of 
holiness is not here restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by Jemweb to be His property 
alone. In that case the notion of ‘ holiness* would 
be concerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ‘ holy * 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable of 
being called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far from being the case that moral defilement is 
primarily in view. What incapacitates for par- 
ticipating in the cultus is physical or so-called 
* Leviticai * nncleanness. To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or things 
belonging to the realm of idol worship, as wdl 
as the touching (even unwittingly and uninten- 
tionalW) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (Dt 14*'), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness ’ (Lv 17-26, 
ef. also 11®^')* ui spite of such general expressions 

* How tu removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is beet shown by the designations and 
given to those who prostituted themsdlvee in honour of 
a deiiy (cf. above, p. 662^). Here, of course, any thought of a 
rdiglouB-moral quality is out of the question. 


as are found in 19® 20”*, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of physical 
defilement. The circumstance that the lattei 
may frequently include at tlie same time a reli- 
gious offence is left at first out of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is tj be 
explained the fact, which is so strange from our 
mt of view, that outward, physical, and it may 
even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 
necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 
atonement as actual moral defilement. Tliis view, 
which cliaracterizes the Priests’ Code, presents 
itself to ns most clearly in Ex 19®, where the ideal 
goal of God's ways with Israel is set up tr consist- 
injj in His making them a ‘ kingdom of priests,* a 
hc3y people, i.e. a people every member of vrhich 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Leviticai) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests. 

Still more marked is the filling of the conce])t 
‘holy’ with moral eonteiith, wlieii it is transferied 
to God, and — w’hat is very noteworthy — exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest passage of this 
kind is probably 1 S 6*®, w'here the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
tl eui for looking into the sacred Ark, ask in 
teiTor: ‘Who can stand in presence of Jalnveh, 
this holy God?’ Here the w’oid ‘ holy’ manifestly 
contains the notion of terrible and unapproachable 
— ^na}”, death -dealing ; for there is a deep cleft be- 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything wdiich is subject to decay and uiielean- 
ness. To say that Jalnveh is a holy God means 
thus that He is elevated above all tliat is outside 
Him, that He holds a unique position over against 
all that is created. Hence it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as ‘ moral perfection ’), but a de- 
signation of His essential being, practically iden- 
tical with the notion of being Divine {GotUein), 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4* swears by His holiness, 
i.e., as is seen from Gn 22'® and Jer 22®, by Him- 
self. 

It may he added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 15" 
(‘Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?’) should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 24*® 
(‘Ye cannot serve Jahweh, for he is a holy God ’), 
from the pen of E,- emphasizes, like 1 S 6*®, the 
terrible and unapproachable nature of Jahweh. 
All that occurs in Amos, apart from 4* (see above), 
is the reference in 2^ to tlie dishonouring of the 
holynariie of Jahweh by shameless immorality. 
In Hos 11® (‘ For I am God, and not man ; as holy 
I dwell among you*) ‘holy* means raised above 
human i>as8ion and hasty anger. 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
God first conies to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply defined. Already in the vision that 
marked his prophetic call, he hears the antiphonal 
song of the seraphim that surround the thi‘one of 
Jahweh — 

* Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 

The whole earth is full of his glory.* 

These tw'o parallel members contain two state- 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
inmost being of Jahwelj. The first concerns the 
immanent being — that elevation above everything 
earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
degree* to Jahw^eh ; the second, again, the tran^ 
scendent being — the glory that manifests itself over 
the w'hole earth (cf . above, p. 639** f. ). In so far, now, 
^ absolute elevation alM^ve everything earthly 
includes, as a matter of course, superiority to all 

* On the expression of the superlative by repetition Of the 
adjective, see Oesenius, HA, Gram.'^ § 133 c. 
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inlirmity and sin, we maj'’ speak also of an ethical 
content of the notion of holiness. Rut even in 
Isaiah this does not yet make its appearance 
expressly or quite exclusively. The designation 
of Jahweh as * the Holy One of Israel ’ (a favourite 
expression with Isaiah, 1* 17’ etc.) implies 

that He is to be recognized and correspondingly 
venerated by Israel as the absolutely exalted and 
therefore terrible One, who is not to be provoked 
M ith impunity ; for towards His dospiscrs He 
bliows Himself holy by His punitive justice (5*®). 

The only pre-exilic prophet, besides Isaiah, who 
uses * holy ’ as a predicate of Jahweh, is Rabal^t^uk 
(P*). Here the ethical quality of the Divine holi- 
ness comes pretty clearly into ^the foreground. 
Immediately after the question,* ‘Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?’ conies 
the statement, ‘ Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and thou canst not look on perverse- 
ness’ (v.^*). 

We have already (p. 682*) pointed out that the 
holiness of God, which is so often urged in the 
‘ Law of Holiness ’ as a motive why Israel should 
be holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitical 
impurity. This priestly notion of holinoss is thus 
markedly inferior in depth and signilieance to 
Isaiah’s conception. But the latter did not on that 
account disappear from the language of leligion. 
We meet >Mth it frequently in tlie exilic and 
j)ost - exilic prophets (especially Deutero - Isaiah), 
and no Jess in the Psalms. And we may say 
that it is the essential designation of the (jod of 
L^rael, la 3 dng the greatest stress, as it does, on 
His uniqueness and incomparable character, before 
which all gods recognized else^>here shrink into 
their nothingness. Holy things and persons (i.e. 
set apart for the exclusive service of a deit^’^) are 
known to other religions as well ; but the holiness 
of its God is known to Israel only through the 
revelation given to it. Thus the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahweh includes, when 
rightly understood, a kind of iponotheistic con- 
fession, a far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not the 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
IS by no means strange to the Prophetical con- 
ception of God. This idea comes to light in the 
absolute truthfulness and fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel ; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jahweh to heathen nations, for He 
avenges outrage and injustice everywhere on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
1®. ®* been inilicted on Israel. Thus He once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thus, according to 
Am 2S will He chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral piinciples which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jahweh, as an absolutely 
moral Being, and at the same time Ruler and 
Judge of all, keeps strict watch. But, above all, 
Israel itself must be taught that Jahweh is a God 
of right * (Is 30^®), and oi right at any price. In 

* We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Hebrew words which are commonly rendered ' righteous’ 
and * righteousness ’(pi^, np'i$)have originally a different sense 
from that of forensic Justice, pix or rip'll denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a standard (so quite 
clearly in p"]^ ‘ correct scales,’ pnv ‘correct weights’). 

When used of men, it is mostly- ’righteousness’ 

* piety ’ ; used of 0(^, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 
the norm of the Divine being. But to this norm belong not 
only strict Justice, but also God’s covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-suffering and grace ; and hence np'is (esp. in Is 40-66) 
is used not infrequently of that aspect of Jahweh’s activity 
which has for its object the salvation of His people. See, 


another connexion we shall have to speak of how 
He causes it to triumph over wrong and sin, even 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people. Here it may suffice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widely the genuine 
Prophetical judgment of things diners from that 
of the mass of the people of Israel. Jehu’s extir- 
pation of Baal worship in Israel was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The early narrative of 
2 K 9. 10 evidently saw in this a laudable ‘ zeal 
for Jahw'eh * (10“), and the Deutcronom. redactor, 
Avho on this point represents the general opinion 
of Israel in the supposed inteie^t of the Jahweli 
religion, makes Jahweh Himself declare to Jehu 
(v.®“) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and lias treated the house of Ahab entirely 
after His mind. Quite different is the judgment 
of Hosea (D). To him it appears impossible that 
blood -guil tiness should not be called blood-gmlti- 
ness siinpl}' because it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh. And so the projihet threatens that the 
blood-guiltiness of Jezreel shall be avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the Plain of Jezreel. 

(J3) As w’as remarked above (p. 681**), the con- 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of God presents itself, not in express definitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names) * in 
casual utterances about His activity and the 
occurrences which He brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is already, 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 
passages as Gn 18^*, Nil IT-®, 1 S 14®), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremacy over all, 
even tlie mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p. 681“), but no less also m such remarkable pas- 
sages as Is 7“. The whole context of this last 
passage permits of no other view than that Isaiah 
Iiolds with unshaken confidence, that w'hatever 
Ahaz ma^ demand from Jahweh as a confirmatory 
si^, be it as great a wonder as it may, Jahweh 
will bring it to pass. So firm a belief is with diffi- 
culty conceivable by' us, because our judgment is 
influenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
‘ violation of the laws of nature ’ — laws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Such con- 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets* 
minds. Of ‘ miracles ’ in the sense familiar to us 
they know nothing. They are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (niaj^Ej) which 
transcend the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to be beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh’s power (Jer 32“’). This 
conviction is a self-evident result of their notion of 
God ; the idea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a 8i)ecial term for this attribute, fcjuch a 
term could be dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not scholastic speculations, but prominent 
religious interests; they brought consolation to 
the godly, who could now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God ; they were meant to instil 

further, Kautzsch, ITeber die Derieate des Stammes zddaq im 
cUttest. Sprachgebrauch, Tubingen, 1S81 ; G. Martin, La notion 
de la juhttce de Iheu dans Vanden Testament, Montauban, 
1892; G. Dolman, Die richterliche Gerechtigkeit im AT, Berlin, 
1897 ; Bouwman, Het begrip gerechtiglieid in het Ovde Testa- . 
ment, Kampen, 1899. 

* On the title JaAuoeh Z^d'6th as used by the prophets in 
allusion to the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, cL 
above, pp. 637^ and 689^. Cf., further, the designation of 
Jahweh as ‘the strong One of Israel’ (Is lai); 

and os * rock ’ (Is 17i<^ 80*^ ; elsewhere in the later passages, 
20 * 44 », Dt 824. 16 . 18 . 30. 81 . 37, 1 s 22, 2 S 22S. J«. 47 28*, and 14 
times in the Psalms ; cf. Wiegand, ’ Der Gottesname ^r,’ etc 
in ZATIV X. [1890] 85 ff.; and art. Kock in voL iv. of the present 
work). 
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terror into tlie hearts of sinners, whom nothin*^ 
could deliver from this God’s mi<:jhty arm. 

( 7 , 5) Preciseljr similar remarks apply to the 
occasional allusions to the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God. That the first named of 
these could be regarded only with reference to 
the Divine activity (i.e. God’s co^ition and Provi- 
dential care) and not of the Divine substance, has 
been already remarked ; and for the OT conception 
of God this IS self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistic notions would destroy, or at least 
greatly endanger, the idea of the living Personality, 
which forms the inmost kernel of the conception 
in question. But this does not prevent His care 
from always following His people, or, on tlie other 
hand. His eye from penetrating all darkness, so 
that there is no secret corner where the workers 
of iniquity can remain unseen by Jahweh (Jer 
23-^}. If m this last statement the idea of omni- 
presence already touches that of omniscience, still 
more is this the case with the declarations about 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart He penetrates the 
secret plans of the Judaeans with reference to an 
alliance with Egypt, how’ever carefully they may 
seek in their folly to conceal these from Him 
(Is 29^®) ; He it is that searches the heart, tries the 
reins, to recompense every man according to his 
W'orks, according to the fruit of his deeds (Jer 
17^**). And this applies not only to Israel, but 
He alone know’s the heart of all men. But the 
strongest evidence of the firmness of the belief in 
the omnipresence and omniscience of God, and at 
the same time the most significant fruit of this 
faith, is the conviction (already felt in the pre- 
ceding period) that Jahw'eh hears, and for the 
most part also answ'ers, the prayers of His peo]>lc.* 
This conviction meets us eveiywdiere in the Pro- 
phets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremiah's mani- 
fold communion in prayer with his God, but in 
every case as a conviction that is a matter of 
course. All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidences that the religion of 
Israel, at an early date and in quite a special w’ay 
through the influence of the pre-exilic prophets, 
was filled with an imperious desire to burst the 
barriers of a merely national religion, and to pave 
the way to a w^orsliij) of God in spirit and in truth, 
such as should satisfy the deepest longings of 
every individual soul tliat drew near to tliis God. 

(e) In view of the above-described strong empha- 
sizing of the holiness of God as the absolute eleva- 
tion and unapproachableness, nay the awfulness, 
of the Divine essence, and, in no less degree, owdng 
to the circu instance that the preaching of repent- 
ance was the main task of the prophets, it is 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, and mercy of God should 
recede more into the background. The terms so 
frequently used of human love are transferred to 
God first by Hosea (3* 11®), more frequently by the 
Deuteronomist (4” 7**’ “ 10 ’® 15^® 23®, cf. 1 K 10 ®), 
once also by Jeremiah (31®). But, apart from Dt 
10 ^® (‘ Jalnveh loveth the ycr’), it is always God’s 
love to the people of Israel that is spoken of ; and, 
besides, the words used for ‘ love ’ (both noun and 
verb) have alw ays attached to them the notion of 
choice, nay, of preference ; the full unfolding of 
the idea 01 the Divine love is not yet reached. In 
like manner, the expressions for ‘ mercy,* ‘ grace,* 

‘ compassion ’ are in later linguistic usage trans- 
ferred to God, or at least somewhat frequently 
employed in making predications about Him. A 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is brought together in Ex 34® (‘Jahw^eh, a 

* Of. Caldesai^es, La pritre dans la rdigion de Jihovah, 
»tc.. Gabors, 1899 ; Eoberle, Jhs Motive des Giannis an die \ 
UeUitsernorung im A T, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1901. I 




God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and tnitli’), but 
this passage, too, is undoubtedly from the Iiand of 
a later redactor than the J pej'lcope in w hich it is 
now inserted. 

2. The relation of Tahtrch to Israel. — That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
between Jahweh and Israel, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likew ise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a herith 
(c£ above, p. 630’’), or solemn transaction, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the ‘ peculiar people * 
of Jahweh, who by mighty acts has delivered it 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

(a) Already in Ex 4-- J speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a firstborn son. This, in spite of 
Jer 3’®, is not to be understood as if it meant to 
ascribe filial rights to all other peoples as w'ell. 
The emphasis nes upon ‘ firstborn * in the sense 
that Israel alone possesses all the prerogatives 
w’hich belong to the firstborn as the one w'ho is 
loved and preferred before all others. These filial 
privileges, however, are predicated only of the 
people collectively, not of the individual Israelite. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a ‘servant’ of 
JaliAveh (so in Ku 12"*-, and repeatedly, of Moses ; 
in Is 20® of Isaiah ; in Jer 7^® of the prophets). 
Even the OT, it is true, is acquainted with the 
notion of individual sonsliip, but only* in the 
person of the theocratic king (2 S 7'^’, Ps 2^ 80®^ 
[of David]), not yet in the NT sense of sonsliip for 
which all men are destined. 

We meet with this same conception of the son- 
ship of collective Israel not infrequentlv in the 
Projdietical period : Is P 30^ ®, Dt 14'’ (where 
‘children’ || ‘iieoide holy to Jahweh,’ v.®), Is 43® 
(w'liere sons and daughters are distinguished) 
45’ht The necessary reverse side of this is the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God. Disregarding here 
passages where ‘father’ stands mainly for the 
physical Creator of the people (Dt 32'’, Mai 2’®), the 
fatherly relation is once more one that is sustained 
tow'ards the nation collectively : so Jer 3^* 31® 

(towards E]>hraim as ‘ firstborn son ’) ; cf. also Is 
63’® (Ij ‘ redeemer ’), Mai 1®. 

(d) The foundation of this close relation is the 
election of Israel. Israel has been chosen out of 
all nations to be the iicoi)le of God’s ow’n i)ossession, 
i.e. a highly prized and therefore carefully guarded 
and clieiished piece of property. Thus Amos (3-) 
says, ‘You only have I knowm [i.e. made the 
object of my intimate knowledge and close care] 
of all the peoples of the earth,’ from which, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh wdll visit upon them all their offences. 
The idea of a choice [verb *iDt] of Israel from 
amongst the numerous nations makes its appear- 
ance first in the vocabulary of the Deuteronomist : 
Dt 4 ;^ 7® lU’® H-*, 1 K 3® 8®-’ ; cf. also Ps 33'“ 47® W 
ISfi** etc., and numerous passages in Is 40-66. 
Quite a unique contrast is drawm in Dt4®” betw'ccn 
the choice of Israel and the fact that Jahw eh has 
assigned to the other nations of the earth the 
stars as the object of their veneration. 

The motive assigned for Israel’s election is in 
IS 12®® the good pleasure of Jahw^eh, but re- 
peatedly (so already in Hos 11’, Dt 4®^ 10’®) 
Jail well’s love to Israel (coupled in Dt 7® wdth His 
oath to the patriarchs) is exhibited as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself is not stated. But 

* In Ps 68* (*) (‘ father of the orphans ’) ‘ father,’ as the 
parallelism shows, is figurative protector,’ ‘provider’; cf. 
P. Bauer, ‘ Gott als Vater im AT ’ in SK^ 1899, p. 483 ff. 

t In Hos 111 (mT *out of Egjpt I called my son’) we should 
probably read, with LXX and Targ., * his sons’ 
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the Book of Denteronomy labours to impress it 
upon the people’s minds that it was not on account 
of any {greatness (Dt V) or any special righteous- 
ness of theirs that they were so highly favoured of 
God. On the contrary, Israel was the smallest of 
peoples, and a stiff-necked people to boot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
gratitude to God. 

(c) In the closest connexion with the idea of 
Israel’s election stands the theolorjamenon of the 
‘jealousy of Jahweh.* The Heb. word (n^^p) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal in 
general (Zeph 1^® 3®, Dt 29’® and very often in 
Ezekiel; cf. also tt)3j3 ‘jealous,* in Jos 24^® and 
Nah 1®) ; more specially the zeal of God on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par- 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of His promises 
(Is 9®, 2 K 19", and often in Ezekiel and Is 40-66). 
If HK^p here already denotes God’s jealous guarding 
of His honour, no less does the adjective Kjp im- 

S >rt the ‘jealous’ God who vehemently asserts 
is sole right to the love and reverence of Israel, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idolatry : so in Ex 
20® [Dt 5®] 34^^ Dt 4^ 6’®, all of which passages 
are probably not earlier than the Deuteronom. 
stratum. 

(d) Jahweh’s special love to Israel, evinced in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, further, in 
the w'ise gtiidnnce and powerful protection He 
accorded them from the first and all through their 
history. This is a favourite theme of the propiiets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomj’, and it serves 
in almost every instance as a motive for strong 
denunciations of If-rael’s ingratitude. Thus Amos 
(2®^*) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
by Jahweh in the extirpating of the Canaanites, 
His deliverance of them from Egypt, and His 40 
years leading of them in the wilclerness. Hosea 
(IP®'*) recalls how, in spite of their disloyalty, God 
taught Ephraim, like a child, to walk, took them 
in His arms, and bound them to Himself by cords 
of love. Isaiah (1-) begins his great arraignment 
of Israel with the words: ‘I have nourished and 
brought up cliiklren, but they have rebelled against 
me.’ Micah (0^'*), too, presses upon the people’s 
notice the gracious acts of Jahweh after their de- 
liverance fiom Egyptian bondage. In Jeremiah 
(2^®'*), again, Jahweh Himself recalls the time of 
the wilderness wandering as the glorious bridal 
era of the people’s history; and speaks of His 
marvellous guidance of them through the terrible 
wilderness (v.®), and his settling of them in the 
fruitful land of Canaan. The transfigured light 
in which the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed to by the 
Deuteronom. speech of Joshua (Jos 23®^*). Accord- 
ing to the latter, none could then stand against 
Israel : a single Israelite could chase a thousand 
foes, for Jahweh their God Himself fought for 
them. A glorious description of the blessings 
which Jahweh showered upon the peojjle in the 
days of their youth is contained also in the (prob- 
ably exilic) Song of Moses (Dt 32®"^®). 

(e) Such numerous and important benefits re- 
ceived from Jahweh demand, as a matter of course, 
Israel’s gratitude and obedience to their God. This 
leads us now to ask. What does Jahweh^ according 
to the teaching of the prophets, require of the people ? 
In the first place, naturally, there must be abstin- 
ence from every species of idolatry and of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh included This 
inexhaustible theme of the warnings and re- 
proaches of Deuteronomy, as it had been already 
with the great propiiets of the 8th cent., will have 
to be more fully discussed below (see p. 689 f.). 
On the repudiation of the images of Jahw^eh, see 
above, p. 679^. 

(a) Hei'e the primary question that concerns us 


is this. When the prophets repudiate an external 
cultus, to w’hich even the cult of Jahweh, with its 
intermixture of heathen ritual customs, l>elongs, 
do they at least demand a purified, God-pleasing 
cultus? This question, if it is sacrifice, the proper 
centre of ancient worsship, that is in view, is to be 
answered with a flat negative, and this negative - 
in spite of appearances to the contrary — is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. It is true that 
the latter law-book imperatively requires (12®®^* 
etc.) all kinds of sacrifice to be brought to the 
one sanctuary chosen by Jahweh, and the oflerers 
are to eat and drink and rejoice there before 
Jahweh. But, apart from such general prescrip- 
tions as 12®®^*, there is not a single trace of any 
importance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals. All that the code is concerned 
about is that the latter, which are now ancestral, 
deeply-rooted practices, should be held at the one 
legitimate sanctuary * which Jahweh has chosen. 
Only thus is there any security that the cultus 
shall be so w*atched over that the relics of heathen 
ritual customs shall at length be combated success- 
fully. Further, it is the case that Deuteronomy 
(26“^*) — no doubt, taking up a long- established 
custom — ^requires a basket of the firstfruits of the 
field to be handed to the priest. But it does not 
neglect to prescribe to the ofierer (v.®®^*) a prayer 
(the only prayer for public worship, besides tnat 
of v.^®®^*, in the whole Pentateuch !) which gives 
the true meaning and sets in a clear light the 
deeper significance of the outward gift as a grate- 
ful testimony to Jahweh as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. With regard to the so-called 
‘poor’s tithe,’ again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, as 26’’* shows, is wiiether the 
gifts in question have been brought into connexion 
w ith practices w hich are to be regarded as a denial 
of the pure Jahweh-cult. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre- 
vailing customs, there are, on the other hand, say- 
ings of the prophets proper which cannot be under- 
stooil except as absolutely disclaiming any demand 
on God’s part for sacrificial gifts — a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and all, are as yet 
quite unacquainted w’ith a law-book such as P, 
wdiere sacrifice becomes a sacred duty. It is readily 
intelligible that for a long time there w^as a 
reluctance to admit this fact. Sacrifice appeared 
to form such an integral part of the religion of 
Israel that it w^as a declared to be impossible 

that the prophets could have carried on a polemic 
against it. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the otterings »cr sc, but only against offerings that 
are presented hj^pocritically, without repentance 
and a right disposition, with blood-stained hands ; 
against the opera operata of the carnally-minded, 
half-heathen mass of the people. But such an 
interpretation is made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the passages in 
question. When, in Am 5®®, Jalnveh, after very 
warmly repudiating the offerings of Israel (v.®’®*), 
asks, ‘Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and offer- 
ings in the wilderness forty years ?’ He evidently 
expects the answer. No. And the practical appli- 
cation is equally self-evident : if Jahweh could do 
without their olicrings then. He does not need 
them now. In like manner, it is perfectly futile to 
read out of Hos 6® anything else than a categorical 
rejection of sacrifice: ‘For I have pleasure in 
mercy and not in sacrifice, in the knowledge of 

*That this did not imply such a mechanically conceived 
concentration of the sacnncial cultus as if only the one altar of 
bumtofferii^ could serve as a legitimate plaM of sacrifice, Is 
shown by 1 K (D), where we read that Solomon consecratcMil 
the whole of the middle court because the brazen altar was 
too small for the multitude of offerings at the dedication of the 
temple. 
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God and not in 'bumt-ofTerings ! * * With regard to 
Is 1^*** it has been maintained with some appear- 
ance of plausibility that the flat rejection there of 
offerinpt and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the fal^ worship, which is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. But any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words i^^ 

w'hich he impresses upon his hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: ‘And then come and bring 
your offerings I ’ On the contrary, once they have 
cleansed themselves, once they have help^ the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, tMn they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of sacrifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Micah The people 

are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
b}’’ multiplying their offerings — in an extreme case 
by perhaps giving up even their firstborn son — to 
atone for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Johweh. But the prophet does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those 'who 
are so deluded. In this way he gives it to be 
clearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth discussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in 'which everything 
is comprehended that is well • pleasing to God — 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with tiieir God. Alongside of this 
threefold command there is plainly no room for 
requiring any outward servicea Much about the 
same time, u not somewhat later (for the ter&phim 
are already reckoned among the apparatus of 
idolatry), we may place 1 S 16*“*. It is true that 
here OMdience is only declared to be better than 
sacrifice, and disobedience put on the same level 
as idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated deeply into the 
thoughts of the true prophets of Jahweh, and who 
shares their conviction of the utter worthlessness 
of outward offerings. 

A final testimony, and that of the strongest 
kind, to this judgment of the sacrificial cultus is 
found in Jeremiah. Already in 6*** the prophet 
combats the notion that Jahweh has any pleasure 
either in the incense of Saba and the costly cane 
from a distant land, or in the bumt-offerings and 
slain beaste of the people. Still his language here 
might be explained as amounting only to a rejec> 
tion of sacnfice as a hypocritic^ optis operatum. 
But when, in 7*^, Jahweh says, ‘ Add your burnt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh,’ 
this can mean only that it is to Him a matter of 
pure indifference whether they themselves eat not 
only the sacrificial meals but the burnt-offerings 
(which, according to very ancient custom, had to 
he wholly consumed by fire). And when He goes 
on (v.*^') to say, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 1 
brought them out of the land of Egypt [i.e. at the 
time when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], concerning bumt-offerings or sacrifices,’ this 
is intended to show that it b a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such offerings or 
makes His favour depend upon them. Not out- 
ward services, but oheaience to His will is what He 
demands ; in other words, a moral life, for this and 
nothing ebe b the meaning of the words (v.^), 
‘ Walk ye in all the way that I command you.’ 

Thb testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 

*The usual renderin{r» ‘more than in bumt-offerings, ‘ by 
which, after all, a reception of sacrifice is mtroduced into the 
saying, would be in itsw linguistically possible, but is absolutely' 

excluded by the first haU-verse ; niryp means simper * apart 

from (or to the exdusion of) bomt-ofleringB.* 


that he himself was a priest. His denial that 
gave any commands as to sacriiice appeared 
unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical operations in order to com- 
pel him to say something diilerent from w'hat he 
actually says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issued in God’s name statutes as to sacriiice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, os we saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin- 
ciple the value and the necessity of sacrifice, but 
simply takes sacrifice for granted as a present 
fact, an old-established custom. And so the 
result of our whole inquiry is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit and in truth, without any outward cere 
monies and performances. 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical conception was not so very quickly 
obliterated even m the post-exilic period, which 
is mostly thought of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legalbm. Even Ps 40^ (•) roundly declares ; ‘ Sacri- 
fice and offering thou hast no delight in ; ears hast 
thou opened [lit. digged] for me [namely, that 1 
may hear and obey tny will] ; burnt-offering and 
sin-offering thou requirest not.’ In Ps the 
writer repels as a piece of childbh imagination, 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the flesh of 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
food to God, the Lord of the whole world of 
beasts. Ps 51^ insists once more tliat God does 
not desire sacrificial victims and has no pleasure 
in burnt - offering, but >vith the very vreighty 
addition (v.^® (^^0 that the true sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. Wc 
may compare, finally, Ps 69*^ according to 
which Jahweh has more pleasure in grateful praise 
than in a young bullock with horns and hoofs. 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalms, with their very emphatic setting 
forth of the Prophetic view of sacrifice, to find 
their way into the ‘ song-book of the post-exilic 
congregation,’ which 'was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of sacrifice as a sacreii 
and quite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
forced interpretation was put upon the actual 
expressions so as to remove what was oflensive to 
the later, priestly view of sacrifice ? This would 
really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (v.-*® of Ps 51. Here the 
Prophetical view expressed in has evidently 

this turn given to it : all this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God’s wrath ; in this situa- 
tion sacrifices are useless and displeasing to God. 
But once He has compassion again on Zion, and 
has built} again the walls of Jerusalem, — a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration begun, — then once 
more will He take pleasure in right offerings, then 
shall bullocks be offered on His altar. The most 
recent commentators on the Psalms are in part 
disposed to regard tliis conclusion as original, and 
to find in it the simple solution of the problem 
how a Psalmist could have given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with Duhm in holding that it is quite im- 
possible to remove the difficulty in this way.* It 
implies the doing of quite unseemly violence to the 
language of v.*® A saint, who had reached so 

* We are compelled to pronounce completely mistaken also 
the ar^ment of Jacob (ZATW xvii. [1897] 265) and Matthes (i5. 
xxi. [1901] 78 ff.), according to which the meaning is that God 
asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 
others (in which^ however. He also takes pleasure, the teaching 
of the Psalms being uniformly favourable to sacrifioe). 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con- ; 
oeption of the proper service of Gk>d as we find in 
that verse, could never have sunk to such an 
appreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underlies v.*^ 

In view of all this, it cannot surprise us that, 
apart from sacrifice and from frequent denuncia- 
tions of false worship, the ProplieticaJ references 
to matters of the cultus are scanty, and are based, 
moreover, rather upon accommodation to the pre- 
vailing popular view than upon an independent 
appreciation of it. To the people, to be sure, it is 
a terrible threat that Jahweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(Hos ; that in exile they shall be without king 
and ruler, without altar * and maz?ehdh, ephod 
and t&rdphtm (3*) ; that there, in an unclean land, 
where no cult of Jahweh is possible, they shall 
have to eat unclean food, and oe unable to present 
offerings of any kind But all that the 

prophet is concerned al^ut is simply to threaten 
something that shall sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or disapproval of the cultus 
and its necessary apparatus. Elsewhere, too (Am 
8®, Is 29^ [Jer 1721A jg ^ later addition, prob- 
ably from the time of Nehemiah]), it is only in 
a secondary waj" that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned. We have already ex- 
plained the sense in which Deuteronomy com- 
mends the observance of the yearly festivals (eh. 
16) and the use of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(14** ). Moreover, this book seizes every oppor- 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
motives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the latter : so, for instance, with the command- 
ment to hallow tlie Sabbath (5^®^*) ; the tithe 
eve^ third year (14*“* 26^*') ; the year of release 
(16*') ; and the letting go of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year (15'“®*)* if Deuteronomy, as is 

only reasonable, requires the punctual fulfilment 
of vows once they have been taken (23^'), it does 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow 
is guilty of no sin (v.**). 

But the strongest evidence of the Prophetical 
spiritualizing of the old ritual customs is tlie turn 
now given t(j tlie very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of circumcision (cf. above, p. 622^ f,;, 
when in Jer 4^* (cf. also Dt 10'* 30“) the removal of 
the foreskin of the /icart is called for. We shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes a judgment on the value of external cir- 
cumcision similar to what he passed in 7^** on the 
value of sacrifice. To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying? of the heart, which is what God requires 
above aU, and without which it has neither use 
nor value. 

(jS) In all other instances as well as in those we 
have considered, the actual demands of the pro- 
phets are of a specifically religious and, altove 
all, specifically moral nature. But the latter are 
in no way separated from the former. Nothing 
would be more perverse than to represent the 
prophets as preachers of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the inculcating 
of justice, honesty, and mercy, m relation to one’s 
neighbour, always plays a most important part. 
BeMnd all this is the implication that the deter< 
mining motive for such conduct is to be the re- 
vealed will of the God of Israel and the reverent 
fear of His displeasure [in Deuteronomy (6*) hearty 
love to God]. It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener- 
ation of Jahweh alone precedes all others. It is 
indirectly expressed in the numerous denuncia- 

* Since the LXX still retains * altar* along with * sacrifice* 
(•Mi tume diMrimf §ihi ivvH we should probably read 

for ns]. * Altar and meuptXbSh * forms a good collocation, 
not *ssorifioe and mamibSh** 


tions of idolatry, but has also positive utterance 
given to it frequently (cf. e,g. Am 6*- •, Is 8'^*)- 
The greatest ze^ in this direction is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (cf. 4’®, the reasoned exhortation 
against star worship ; but, above all, 12'*' ). Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pro- 
phets or from one^s nearest relations, is regarded 
by this book (IS'-*’ n*-*) as nothing less than a 
capital crime ; and the penalty is to be executed 
on tlie guilty party without pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a hole city with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13^*^* )• 

Real reverence for Jahweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in His wise disposal 
of events and His help in time of need (Is 7^, and 
esp. V.®** ‘ if ye trust not, ye shall not stand ’ ; cf. 
also the locus classicus Jer 17*®^’). This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro- 
phets of Jahweh commend to their countrymen in 
relation to the world-powers. After Ahaz, against 
the earnest counsel ot Isaiah, has called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro- 
piiet sees in tliis a Providential dispensation of 
Jahweh and a well-deserved punishment of Judah. 
And now what is required is to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (28'® 30'* [‘ In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 
consists your safety, in quietness and confidence 
is your strength *J), until the hour has come for 
Jahweh to interpose and to displiw His power on 
the defiant Assyria itself (10'*®* 18®). Pre- 

cisely the same standpoint is assumed by Jeremiah 
in reference to the Chaldieans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 27®®*), or for 
Zede)^iah of Judah (v.'®®*), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebuchadre??ar (cf. also 38** '^®‘ 
42'*®*). Howlittleon this account Jeremiah despairs 
of the return of God’s favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
a prisoner, a field (32*® ), when already the em- 
bankments of the besiegers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jaliweh issues likewise 
in due humility, such as love to one’s neighbour 
(cf. the pr^hetic programme of true morality in 
Mic 6*). The latter shows itself iirimarily in 
striving after justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are concerned: Am 5*®, Is 10®, Jer 
750. 2*2* (addressed to the king), Dt lO'* (coupled 
with the injunction to love the gcr) 24'® 27'®. 
In general, the whole legislation of Douteronom}* 
is ])enneated with a spirit of the most genuine 
humanity, and thus constitutes, as it were, a de- 
posit of the ethical system of the prophets. It evi- 
dently discovers the main value of the sacrificial 
meals, as well as of the three years’ tithe, in the 
provision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (14®® and oft.) ; in face of an extremely 
powerful custom — that of blood-revenge — it pro- 
vides for the deliverance of the unintentional man- 
slayer (19-’®*) ; it claims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war (21'*®-), and the less loved 
spouse (v.'*®*), as well as for the poor when a 
pledge for a loan is taken from them (24*- '°®*). An 
esca})ed slave is not to be given up (23'*^-) ; a 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
his wages before sunset (24^"*). Interest is to be 
taken only from foreigners, not from one’s country- 
men (23®*'*). The proper^ of the latter is to 1^ 
jealously safeguarded (22'®^) ; the danger of falling 
from a roof is to be averted by a railing (22®). 

I But all this humanity and mildness in Deutero- 
nomy goes hand in hand with an unbending strict- 
! ness, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. The son who is hopelessly 
corrupt is, at the instance of his own parents, 
to be stoned to death (21'*® ). In like manner, in 
! the case of adultery (22*®), or of the seduction of » 
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betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of 
deatli is to be inflicted on both parties (2*2- 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrotheti is 
punished by a money tine and the oblij'ation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (22®*). 
Shameless conduct on the part of a woman is 
avenged by her having her hand cut oil’ (25^“-)* A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned (22-'®* ), while a false accusa- 
tion on this score by the husband involves his 
paying of a considerable money fine and agreeing 
to hold his marriage with her indissoluble (22^®*^*). 
If a husband wishes to put away his wife ‘ because 
he has found some unseemly thing in her,’ he is 
required to give her a bill of divorcement. To all 
appearance, dissolution of marriage was pretty 
frequent; it was only gradually that even the 
people of Israel shook itself free of the general 
Oriental conception of woman as a kind of cliattel. 
Yet at least remarriage "with a divorced wife 
who in the interval has been married to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a defilement of the 
land (24^*^')' Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Deuteronomic ethics may be discovered also in the 
twelve curses of Dt 27'®“'*. 

In all this, moreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with such 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the people as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahweh has from the first 
provided organs for the communication of His 
will, in the Siape of priests and prophets. To the 
former of these tlie following functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy : the decision of the more difficult 
law-cases (17®*^** 21®) ; the service of Jahweh 

in the sanctuary, which gives them a means of 
livelihood in the absence of a tribal portion of 
the land (18^' 26®**) ; the encouraging of warriors 
before battle (20®***) ; and the supervision of leprosy 
(24“*). As regfirds the prophets, Deuteronomy 
finds itself involved in a certain measure of sell- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay perfection, of 
the code it promulgates (4® 30**®**; cf. also Jos 1®); 
while, on the other hand, it recognizes the import- 
ance of the Prophets, although these were, pro- 
perly speaking, rendered superfluous by the written 
Law. This contradiction, however, is resolved by 
considering that Dt 18*®*** has manifestly in view 
only one particular function of the jirophcts — not 
the announcement of the Divine will m geneial, 
but the prediction of the future. Prophecy is 
Jah\veli’s substitute for the sootlisaying and prog- 
nosticating of other nations (v.*^). Jahweh Him- 
self sees to it that this substitute is always* 
present; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really spoken in the name of Jahweh is the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction (v.®*). 

Of the prophets proper, Jeremiah indeed com- 
mends the observance of ‘ the words of this law * 
(ll®***),t by which only Deuteronomy can be meant. 
But he can never have been of opinion that true 
Jahweh prophecy, tlie living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieces (23®”), is ever to be rendered super- 
fluous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
lias done since the choice of Israel, sending witii- 
out intermission His servants, the prophets, to 
announce His will (7®® 25^ 26® 29*”). And only this 
iiiimediate tordh (‘ direction ’) of God oflers a guar- 
antee that it is a true Divine word— an assurance 

*The referring of ‘the prophet* of v.w and v.W to a par- 

ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog- 
matic founded the munwt propheticuin of Christ), is at once seen 

to be mistaken, when one looks at v.^o and v.22. 

t In this connexion we should not omit to say that the strong 
objections taken by Dulim (in his Commenteir}* on Jeremiah) 
to Jeremiah’s authorship of this passage, rest on what is by no 
iiicans an airy foundation. 


which cannot be unreservedly felt regarding a 
wTitten Law. It is only in this way that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 8* ‘How 
can ye say. We are wuse, and the tordh (here = the 
[written] Law) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
lying pen of the scribe hath worked so as to 
deceive.’ * If this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the law-book discovered and introduced in Josiah’s 
rei^, it is at least an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a w'ritten code ; and hence the latter 
can never take the place of the living word com- 
municated through the prophets. 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosca (8*®) as- 
sumes tlie existence of a multitude of written 
tordthf (‘directions’); hut the context of the 
passage shows that these cannot he regulations 
for the cultus, but only guides to a moral life. 
In Is 8*® the tordh that is to he laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic- 
tions. Nowhere except in .Icremiah and Hosea 
do we find any allusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter everywhere (cf. Am 2**, 
Hos 6\ Is 6*®*- 8**, Mic 3®, Hat 2**®* etc.) the con- 
viction of the Divine mission and the direct com- 
munion of the genuine Jahweh prophets with their 
God. 

Since we have already (p. 672 ff. ) discussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other tMo points only. There is, first, the 
very definite way in which the prophets look for 
the fulfilment of their predictions (cf. esp. Is 8*®* 
30®, Hab 2®, where the prediction is still further 
strengthened by being committed to writing ; hut 
also Is 20****, Jer 20® 21'* 28*®**). The other point is 
that the natural feelings of the prophet may readily 
come into conflict with the message lie is commanded 
by God to utter, whether it be that he has a transi- 
tory tit of doubt as to the justice of the principles 
that govern the course of the world (Jer 12***), or 
that he despairs of any success to his mission (15*®®* 
20****), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound compassion for the objects of his threaten- 
ing (Is 22*, Mic 1®, Jer 4*® 8*®**-). In the end, how- 
ever, the conviction always triumphs which Jere- 
miah (12*) prefixes to his complaint and reproaches: 
‘ Thou remainest in tlie right, O Jahweh, if I think 
to strive with thee.’ Nay, in God’s sight all human 
wisdom and strength and all riches are as nothing 
(Jer 9-^). 

Amongst other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
(2**) mentions the Nazirites (see above, p. 658*) ; but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the chief priest Uriah in Is 8®, all that we hear 
from the prophets are vehement denunciations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as frequent are serious 
complaints against the kings. Not, indeed, that 
the old conception (cf. above, p. 660**), which saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the priests and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wiiolly denied. It meets 
us clearly in the present (Deuteronom.) form of 
2 S 7 ; but experience of the monarchy in general 
— particulaily in the Northern kingdom — as this 
is very clearly reflected in the so-called ‘ law of the 
kingship’ (Dt 17*^*), must inevitably have led to a 
judgment almost entirely adverse. 

(7) There is still one question we must answer 
before jiassing from this division of our subject. 
Do the prophets consider that perfect obedience to 

* The usual Interpretation, ‘the lying pen of the scribe bath 
made deceit of it,' would require the reding instead of 

t Instead of the sing, by which the MT means to suggest 

the me Law of Moses, the plur. Only thus does 

‘the countless number' spoken of bear any sense.— On the 
usage of the word rn'ijq, cf. J. Yaleton, art. ‘Betcekenis en 
gchniik van het woonl Thor& in bet Oude Testament* in Tkml, 
atitdutti, 1891, p. lUl fif. 
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the Divine will is possible, and do tliev measure 
eaoh man’s responsibility accordingly? The answer 
must be that the prophets know only too well the 
inborn sinfulness of man, which is connected with 
the weakness of the flesh. Even an Isaiah must 
lament (6^) that he is a man of unclean lips and 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean lips. 
Jeremiah (17®, cf. also 13®®) pronounces that ‘the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
sick : who can know it?’ The Deuteronomist, 
again, makes Solomon declare (1 K S'*®) at the 
dedication of the temple: ‘ There is not a man 
that sins not.’ But, in spite of this general con- 
dition of sinfulness, tlie prophets know of a re- 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en- 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
stUl lacks, owing to error, haste, and weakness, is 
made ly) to it by the sparing, pardoning grace of 
Cod. In this connexion it is noteworthy that, in 
all the numerous expressions for the forgiveness of 
sms, stress is laid, not upon a complete destroying 
cf sin (as in the Catholic sense, without which 
there could l>e no ‘saints’), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provokes the judicial eye of God to 
punish it. No doubt, we have figurative language 
licre, but language ans^vering to the true evan- 
gelical view, according to which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but is declared by God in 
His grace to be righteous, and accordingly free 
from eondein nation. Propitiation * consists in a 
‘covering’ (and thus making invisible) ot guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetic usage of language, 
it is God Himself that covers the sin (Is (5% Jer 
18®^ et al.). Other exjiressioiis for the forgiveness 
of sins are ‘take away,’ ‘put aside,’ ‘let pass,’ 
‘wash away,* ‘wipe away,’ ‘heal’; God plunges 
sin into tlie depths of the sea (Mic 7^®), or casts it 
l)ehind His back (Is 38*’)— all with the sjuiie result, 
that sin is now withdrawn from His view. In all 
this it is assumed as a matter of course that true 
contrition and repentance arc present, and these 
can make sins that are blood-icd to be white as 
snow, and make the purple -red to be like wool 
(Is P8). 

The proof that at least a relative righteousness 
is regarded by the prophets as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in allusions to such righteousness 
in past times (Is 1®*^- ‘’®) ; and, on the other hand, 
in the frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is 1“, and with 
special f/equency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
[-jiair. and, with the corresponding tlireateh- 

ings against disobedience, SO***^-]). The ques- 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man’s lot corresponds exactly to his 
conduct, is in harmony with the experiences of 
real life, is not yet raised. Pious faith holds 
simply to the postulate which must always be 
maintained by any truly religious Weltamchauungy 
that genuine goaliness must find its reward, un- 
godliness its punishment. This postulate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was apjjlied, above 
all, to the conduct and the lot of the people as a 
whole, and less to those of the individual. And if, 
according to D (for to this stratum belongs, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Decalogue in Ex 20®*** ®), 
a continued influence of guilt upon the children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of the 
ungodly is taught, as conversely a continuance of 
the Divine favour, gained by godliness, till the 
thousandth generation, this is merely to affirm, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
f recently testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
confirmed a thousand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David benefit the peoples for 
centuries long (1 K 16*, 2 K 8*®), so, on the 

* Cf., on this subject art PROPiriAnoN in vol. iv. 

EXTRA VOL.— 44 


other hand, the sins of Manasseh inevitably bring 
about the destruction of the nation (Jer 15*, 2 K 
24®). Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer- 
ring the false converse of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment ; 
it does not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human sufl'ering is a consequence 
of sin, and that a very severe affliction must be 
due to a very heinous transgression. No less does 
the xu'ophet Jeremiah (31®®**) oppose the proverb 
(Avhose currency is witnessed to also by Ezk 18®) 
with which it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstood retribution doctrine of Ex 20®** 
‘Tlie fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.* ^o, hays the 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 
own guilt (cf. also Dt 24*®) ; no one can shirk the 
moral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 
this lies the proof that the fulfilment of Jahweh’s 
demands is thought of as practicable. 

Under all circumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 

f iresent life ; of any exjiectation of a continued 
ife after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exilic prophecy. On the contrary, so 
far as its view of the conditions after death is con- 
cerned, the latter evidently still occupies the posi- 
tion of the old popular belief in She’ol (cf. above, 
p. 668 f.), although mention of the latter is only 
rare and incidental (Am 9®, Is 5** 7** 28*®* *®, Hab 
2®). The national religion, with which the pre- 
exilic prophets have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in tlie continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern tlie indi- 
vidual. We shall therefore first make acquaint- 
ance with these at a time when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit as opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition. 

3. 2'he relation of the nation to Jnhtreh . — How 
fjir now does the people chosen by Jaliweh answer 
to the picture we nave just sketched of God’s 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorrj’' riew tliat is opened up to us in almost 
all the vvritings of the pre-exilic prophets ; and one 
has no right to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings may have more ellect. On tlie coii- 
trarj”, the principle which underlies all these de- 
scriptions is that the high privilege accorded to 
Israel involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
s«*e. Tliey were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, ‘ You only have I chosen of all the 
nations of the earth ’ (Am 3®) ; but the conclusion, 

‘ for that very reason I will visit ujion you all your 
transgressions,’ appeared to them incom j>rchensible. 
The words of Amos we have just quoted are ad- 
dressed primarily to the inhabitants of the Northern 
kingdom, like the whole of Hosea’s prophecies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere {e.g. Is 17®®'* 28^®^* ; 
cf. also Jer 31®®^' as well as the judgment ex- 
pressed by D® in 2 K 13® 14®**-, and the whole 
viewpoint of 17’®^*). In point of fact, the prophets 
show no diflerence in their judgment of the two 
kingdoms, in so far as Ejihraim, even after the dis- 
ruption, is still counted the people of Jahweh, and 
is consequently under precisely the same respon- 
sibility, and exposed therefore to the same con- 
demnation for its apostasy and wickedness.* 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 
stand those which concern the root of all their 
perverse conduct : denunciations of idolatry proper, 

*Cf. the elaborate discussions of 0. Procksch, Geschichts- 
betrwJitung uiid geschiehtliche Ueberlwferung bet den vorexi- 
Uechen Propheten^ Leipzii?i li>0*2. 
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of false views of Jahweh and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweh based thereupon. 

ia) With r^erenoe to idolatry , we had occasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (see above, 
p. 645), to show that what is in view is not a 
complete denial of Jahweh as the national God 
(not to sp^k of a denial of His existence), but 
simply an ineradicable attachment to a syncretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, ».«. the various localized forms of Baal). 
This, which was the complaint of Elijah, is still 
heard with equal loudness from the lips of Hosea 
(27«‘ ), that is, about 25 years before the doAATifall of 
the kingdom. However unobjectionable such con- 
duct mi|rht appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adultery (1® 2^®'* and often ; cf. also Jer 3^®^- 
13®’'). We leave it an open question whether the 
comparison between Jahweh’s relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed relation w'as introduced 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the unfaithful- 
ness of his own wife, in which he saw^ a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Israel to Jahweh. In any 
case this picture fulfilled the prophet’s purpose, to 
portray to the common understanding the conduct 
of Israel as something shameful and worthy of the 
most unreserved condemnation. 

In the category of idolatry, Hosea (4^®) clearly 
includes al«o divining by means of small staves 
(the so-called rhaMomancy), as Isaiah (8^®) includes 
necromancy and in general every form of divina- 
tion and magic (2®, cf. also 2 K 23®^). The popular 
belief might imagine these things to be reconcil- 
able with the worship of Jahweh. But, even apart 
from syncretism in the matter of the baals, there 
are not wanting allusions to idolatry in the proper 
sense: so, c.//., Is 1®**, and very frequently in Jeie- 
miah (P® 2®®-«- ®®®* IP*). After the middle of the 
7th cent. B.C. the denunciations are directed espe- 
cially against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph 1®, Jer 7™ 8* 19^*; very characteristic are 
the w ords of the people in Jer 44’^®- ; cf. also 2 K 
23’^^*)» aifid against the sacrifice of children (Jer 
19®, 2 K 23^''). In this last case it is not indeed 
certain whether the (‘king ’),* to whom these 
sacrilices were oflered, is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). A 
similar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 643“) 
explained, regarding the Divine images (Is 2®®, 
etc.), where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are in view. 

Amongst the denunciations of idolatry it w’as 
formerly the custom to include numerous sayings 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Ganaanite ritual practices. The sacri- 
ficial meals were frequently the occasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Is 28^®*) and immorality Thus already 
Amos (2®) complains: ‘Beside every altar they 
stretoh themselves on pledged garments, and drink 
penalty-wine t in the temple of their God.’ Ac- 
cording to Am 4^, seeming zeal for the cultus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace- 
tul acts. To Hosea (4“**) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
kMeshOth, is no better than idolatry, and the 
offerings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the si^t of Jahw^eh (5*). They may have erected 
numerous altars [to Jahweh], but these have be- 
come to them only an occasion of sin (8^^ 10’, 
although the last passage might refer also to 
altars and nuizzehGtk oi Baal). On Isaiah's polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
(^eratOy see above, p. 685’* f. The people draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their mouth, and honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 

* Cf. B. D. Eerdnuuu, Melekdienst en vereering van hem^- 
Uehametiin IsraeU auyr. Periodey Leiden, 1892. 

t i.c. wine w’hich they have exact’d in lieu of a money fine. 


Him, and their fear of God nothing but a command- 
ment of men which they have learned by rote 
(Is 29^*, Jer 12*). Similar are the complaints of 
Micah and Jeremiah. But the strongest evidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cultus 
is found in the circumstance that such a shocking 
abuse as that of the presence of JjpSdeshtm and 
kMeshOth (see above, p. 662*’) in connexion with 
the cult of Jahweh (for this must be our inference 
from Dt 23*®*- and 2 K 23’) was able to maintain 
its hold dowm to the reform of the cultus by 
Josiah. 

(5) Both the above aberrations, idolatry and the 
perverted worship of Jahweh, spring from a com- 
mon source : a complete /aiVwre to recognize the true 
character of Jahweh, Only this can explain the 
people’s gross ingratitude to Him who has been 
their Benefactor and (luardian from the earliest 
times (Is 1* 5*®-), and their false confidence in Jah- 
weh as the national God, w'ho, for the sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin (Jer 7’® et al,). Very 
often this misplaced confidence is a.scribed to the 
seductive w’oras of false prophets, wdio still preach 
safety even wdien all the terrors of judgment pre- 
sent themselves vividly to the eyes of the true 
prophets of Jahw’eh (Mic 3®* Jer 5^®-** 7^ 14*"' 
2316-18 27®* ’^* 28*®* 29®** 21-23. si). 

This false trust in Jahw*eh is far, how^ever, from 
preventing distrust of His pow*er and aid — a dis- 
trust w'hich shows itself in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to self- 
chosen carnal expedients. This is one of the 
principal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of their censure be 
the people’s trust in resources of their ow'n (battle- 
chariots and w’arriors, gold and treasures. Hos 
10**‘, Is 2’ 22®®* 30*®, Mic 5® (*o») ; or allianees», now 
with Assyria, now w’ith Egypt or wuth the neigh- 
bouring peojdes a«< a defence against Assyria (Hos 
51J 711 gw. 144(31^ jjjl referring to the Northern 
kingdom ; Is 28*"* 29*®*- 30**- 31**-, of Judah's alliance 
w*it!i Egypt). 

The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such conduct, reaches a 
climax in open renunciation of Jahweh and frivo- 
lous mockery of His propliets and of tlie Divine 
oracles annuuneed bv them (Am 2**^. Hos 9’^*, Is 1^ 
5i« iii8fT. i2« 15*®* *® 18*»-*® 20’®* 22**®* 28»®* 30»®*; Mic* 
2®* **, Jer 6*®). Is 22*®®* in particular reminds us 
strongly of the ‘ sin against the Holy GRost ’ (Mt 
12®***), wdiich can never be forgiven. 

(c) The character of the conception of God find 
the religious conditions find their natural reflexion 
in the?^w>m^ conditions that prevailed in the nation. 
On this head w*e have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the people as 
a whole, and at times against particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, we find, at least in 
Hosea, no longer an echo of the ancient senti- 
ment (cf. above, p. 660**) about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jalnveli. There is no bond 
of union betw*een these later kings of Israel, who 
made their w’ay to the throne largely by rebellion 
or even assassination, and the kingship in the 
sense and spirit of the theocracy (Hos S’* 13**® ).* 
Isaiah’s opinion of Ahaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 3*®, and the dow*nfall of Judah 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
(2 K 23®®** ^®*®). Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are the complaints against the heads of 
the people (Is 3*®®*, Mic 3** 7^) as unfaithful shep- 
herds (Jer 23*®*) ; against the priests (Hos 4®®*, 

* If Hos 9® 13 109 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passa^s 1 I2i3) would contain an 

absolute repudiation of it. But this Interpretation is, to say the 
least of it, douhtfuL 
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Mic 3^^, Zeph 3*, Jer 2* 5®* 6“), and against the false 
prophets (Zeph 3^, Jer 2® 6** 23*^* .No 

wonder that under such raidance all kinds of vices 
flourished luxuriantly. Abundance of outward pos- 
sessions gives birth to arrogance (Am 6®* Jer 
13®, Dt 8*=“^’), luxury (Am 6^^), ostentation, especi- 
ally on the part of women (Am 4^ Is 3'®®^*)* and 
licentiousness (Am 2^^). But it is, above all, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, the turning 
aside of justice in the case of widows and orphans, 
that provokes the bitterest complaints (Am2® ’% 
Is 5'^ 10^®^*, Mic 2* 3-**)- Finally, not only are the 
people charged with particular vices and oflences, 
but tliere is attributed to them such a perversion of 
all moral ideas (Is 5^), such radical and general cor- 
ruption, that any increase of it seems liardly pos- 
sible. Hosea (4^^*) is already constrained to lament 
that tliere is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
Grod in the land : ‘ they curse and lie, they murder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one bloody 
deed treads upon the heels of another.’ Is 3®'* 
refers to the sliainelessness with wliicli, in bold 
defiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concealment. No less 
cheerless is the condemnatory verdict of Micah 
(7^®^* ; cf. esp. v.^ ‘ The best of them is as a brier, 
the most upright is as a thorn hedge ’) and of 
Jeremiah (5^“^* 0^®* ^ ). Jeremiah declares the 

corruption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi- 
opian could more readily change his skin or 
the leopard his spots than the people their evil ! 
course of conduct (13®®). Deceit and treachery are 1 
so general that tliey find their way into the closest j 
friendship and the most sacred family connexions, I 
so that it has become a rule that ‘ a man’s foes are \ 
they of his own household ’ (Mic 7®**)- 
4. The attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt 
moral condition of the people , — In view of the con- 
ditions above described, it might have been ex- 
pected that the eftbrts of the prophets would be 
primarily directed towards preaching repentance 
and amendment, so as, if possible, to snatch the 

n ile from destruction even at the eleventh hour. 

so in point of fact it was. The assertion so 
often repeated at the present day, that the writing 
prophets before the Exile announced judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any prospect of at 
least a partial deliverance and restoration, is ah 
initio psychologically unintelligible. A prophet 
who had a perfectly deJinite expectation of the 
destruction of the State and all the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur- 
poseless to proclaim unceasingly nothing but this 
destruction, especially if his words met with no 
credit. The most natural course for him would 
have been to abandon the multitude to their fate, 
and in the company of those like himself to bewail 
their obduracy and the ruin of his nation. Instead 
of this we fina that all these prophets, in proclaim- 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a burning zeal 
which linds its only explanation m the aim which 
they always set before them in the discharge of 
this duty. They seek to rescue what is still 
capable of being rescued, to open the e.yes of at 
least a portion of tiieir infatuated countrymen, and 
to bring them wdthin the small remnant which has 
been chosen by God to survive the judgment. And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetic 
message : a simple call to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape ; then the 
denunciation of judgment, so far as the godless 
majority of the people are concerned. This judg- 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
aspect, and appears as a total destruction of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. But, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back- 
hand the thought that for a ^rtion of the people 
it will prove a purifying and not a destroymg 


judgment. And across the terrors of the judg- 
ment there smiles an era of grace and Divine com- 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to the idea of a 
people of God, and reap the fruits of such a privi- 
lege. It is only natur^ that these various stages 
of the prophets’ message should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Spef*ial 
motives or differences in the audiences addressea 
might push sometimes one and sometimes another 
into the fore^ound, but none of the features above 
described will be found wanting, at least in the 
more considerable Prophetical writings. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the difficulty of forming 
a conclusion b not seldom materially increased by 
what are undeniably later additions to the text 
(see above, p. 671^ f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection only of such 
passages as are generally admitted not to be 
genuine, and will reserve for separate treatment 
the phenomenon of so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.’ 

(a) Tlie above-mentioned assertion that the 
threatening of final judgment constitutes the sole 
contents of pre-exilic Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of Amos. In his 
message not the faintest glimmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark night whose advent he 
proclaims. For not only must we leave out of 
account the present conclusion of the book (9*^®^')* 
but the repeated reference in the visions of 7*^- to 
the long-sufiering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be Ijroiight to repent of the 
e\dl intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment when God’s long-.sufiering has an end, and 
there is scojk; left only foi the execution of judg- 
ment (7^‘'*)* "Fhis accords also with the whole 
preceding message of Amos. He sees the judg- 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of a devastating horde of foi eign enemies, 
■whom none can escape either by strength or speed 
311 4 ®^* 5 ® 7 ® 9 ^** ; in 6^-* there is a pretty clear 
allusion to the Assyrians as the hostile power). 
There is no contradiction between this and the 
threat of exile (5®- 6"^ 7^^* ” 9^) or even of a wast- 

ing pestilence (so, probably, 5^® 6®*’ 8®* ^®). For 
pestilence and famine (8^®) step in of themselves 
after the ravages of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,* 
which Amos (5^) raises over the virgin of Israel, is 
the final word of hb prophecy, especially as he has 
immediately before (4®®^*) been pointing to the utter 
fruitlessness of previous judgments. 

The < Day of the Lord ’ b the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
alludes to it in 2®, but a more detailed description 
of it is first found in 5^®®'^. Here w^e learn that the 
expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 
quite familiar to tlie hearers of the prophet, only 
that they manifestly attached to it quite a difi'erent 
sense from what he did. To them it is a day of 
Jahweh’s vengeance on all the foes of His pecmle, 
and hence a day of victory and glory for Israel— a 
day whose coining b heartily desired. To Amos, 
too, it is a day on which the justice of Jahweh is 
glorified, but — true to the princiiile expressed in 
2®— tlie claims of this justice are directed against 
His own people. Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a w^oe upon those who long for the 
coming of this day or terror: ‘What shall the 
day of Jahw^eh bring to you? It is darkness, not 
light ’ ; and it is wholly vain to seek to escape it. 
Indirect allusions to this day of Jahweh’s judg- 
ment alike upon Israel and Judah and upon the 
heathen nations underlie all those passages where 
a prophetic message is introduced with the formula 

* Even the rhythm of the two sfieAot of 6^ is that of the so- 
called l^indA, or mourning refrain, with alternating longer and 
shorter verse-members. ^ art Pobtrt in voL iv. pb 6. 
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*iipon that day.* Direct allusions are found, 
further, in Is 2*^* in the lengthy catalogue of all 
the objects that fall victims to that day which 
Jahweii has reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall be brought low, when ‘ the loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be brought low, and Jahweli alone shall 
be exalted on that day.’ Finally, in Zeph 1’®^ the 
Day of Jahweh, which is close at hand, is described 
under the figure of a great sacrificial feast, which 
Jahweh Himself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified His guests (i.c., as in Is 13®, the 
heathen nations who are to be the instruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before their 
storming attack, and so (v.“) ‘ that day is a day 
of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a daj* of 
Avasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 

t loominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a 
ay of the trumpet and alarm.* 

Turning again to Amos after this digression, we 
have to keep in mind tw'o points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatenin^s of 
judgment. In tlie first place, these threatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 
are directed exclusively against the Northern king- 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it jiraetically to 
the letter. But all this time the * people of 6od ’ 
continued to exist in Judah as heir of the historical 
recollections, and as possessor of the hopes of a 
better future. Secondly, it is not the case that 
all thought of the possibility of a timely repent- 
ance and consequent escape of Israel is wholly 
wanting in Amos. For do we not read in 5“* the 
exhortation, ‘ Seek me that ye may live,* and in 
v.*^ ‘Strive after the good and not the evil, that 
ye may live ; for then w ill Jaliw’eh the God of 
Hosts be with you, as ye have said. Hate the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate : 
it may be that Jaliweh the God of Hosts w'fll be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’? These 
last words suggest the question whether perhaps, 
after all, the closing part of the Book of Amos did 
not contain originally something of a consoling 
outlook for • remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
without prejudice to the condemnatory judgment 
passed on the mass of the people. 

(6) Amos, at Jalnveh’s command, travelled from 
Judah to Bethel, and, when he had discharged his 
Divine commission, returned to his home. Honea, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 
personal interest, different from the herdsman of 
Tekoa, in the Divine decree of condemnation on tliis 
kingdom. In fact w^e are face to face, on every 
pa^e of Hosea, with the tragic lot of a man who 
18 selected by God to proclaim to his own people 
and his native land the well-deserved and mevit- 
able final catastrophe, and w’ho, amidst all his 
^quiescence in the justice of the Divine judgment, 
is filled with bitter sorrow at their destruction. 
With him, too, the possibility of repentance and 
amendment on the part of the people before the 
judgment falls is not wholly excluded, as when he 
cries, in 10^“* ‘Sow in righteousness, and ye shall 
reap according to the measure of love ; plough your 
fallow ground, for it is time to seek Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you righteousness.* Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
14®®-, where, at the same time, a confession of sin 
is put in the mouth of the people, which straight- 
way (v.®®-) calls forth a Divine promise of restora- 
tion. But this very fact shows that jud^ient is 
already executed, and that we are here listening 
to a mter speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come aj^in. Hosea himself 
looked for the outpouring of wrath as a tiling of 
the future. Like Amos, he thinks of it as ac- 
eomplished Iqr means of a hostile invasion (1® 5*), 


Avhich makes the land a desolation (5® 10®; also 
2^^®* should certainly be explained in the same 
sense), while the people themselves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria (8^® 9®- ® 11®). But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that ‘ the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid u]) and hidden [witli 
God for future punishment],’ 13^®, it is ultimately 
only a purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes with him. For He is God and not 
man, that He should be hurried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (11®). On tiic contrary. 
He means, as Hosea has already explained m 
another connexion (2^®®*), by the wasting of the 
land and tlie exile of the people to bring about a 
salutary change : ‘ The valley of trouble shall Tie 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile] be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth out of Egypt.* Then 
shall the names of the baals (2^®* (^®)® ) be no more on 
the lips of the people ; eveiy thing that can harm 
shall be destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahweli returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love ; nor are outward bless- 
ings — com, must, and oU — wanting to conijilete 
this happy state of things. 

Strong objection has recently* been taken to 
the genuineness of this whole passage (IIos ). 
It has been propo^ d to set it down as one of 
those later additions whereby for after-generations 
(especially in Judah) the clieeiiessness of an un- 
pitying series of denunciations of judgment was 
sought to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
must go further, and (with Marti) pronounce 
chapter 3 also a later adtlition. For so long as 
the wife of 3Hs held — and this still a})pears tons 
the only natural view— to beGomer batli-Diblav nn, 
taken Wck by Hosea in spite of her unfaitlilnl- 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex- 
pressly that this very wife of his is a of the 
nation which, in spite of all its ingiatitiido and all 
its unfaithfulness, is not to be cut oil from the 
pitying and pardoning love of Jahweh. 

(c) The case of Isaiah, once iiioie, gives much 
plau.sihility to the assertion that the pre-exilic 
prophets were messengers only of woe. At his 
very call the Divine commission is given him (fi®®*) 
to produce in the peojilo by his preaching the ex- 
treme of hardening, so that all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be remlerod 
impossible for them. But here, again, we have 
to remark that an entirely literal interpretation of 
this Divine saying is neither psychologic-ally coii- 
ceivabl*} nor reconcilable with the actual ministry 
of Isaiah. It is true that the mass of the people 
is hopelessly marked for judgment : with this 
terrible conviction the prophet is profoundly in- 
spired. But this does not prevent a sinnll band of 
faithful ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet — a band which, when the judgment 
comes, 18 to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the ‘ disciples ’ (Is 8*®), among 
whom (or ‘by whose help’) the Divine revelation 
rejected by Afiaz and the mass of the people is to 
be scaled; so, too, the ‘sons’ of v.^® should per- 
haps be understood, not of the prophet’s sons liter- 
all;^ but of these some disciples. But, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of his own sons the name 
She'ar-jashUh, ‘a remnant shall return,* and there- 
by gave expression to his hope that the coming 
judgment did not signify the destruction of alLf 
Again, Isaiah, after his unfavourable verdict on 
the value of the people’s offerings, exhorts them 
thus (D®) : ‘Wash you, make you clean. Put 
fl-wav 3 ’^our evil deeds out of sight. Learn to do 
good., strive after right. Set violent doers in th** 

*Cf. esp. Marti, ' Dodekapropheton * (in Ewzer Hdcom. 
Tubingen, 1903), p. 27ir. 

t On the * holy seed ' at see below, p. dOtf*. 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
the cause of the widow.’ These words surely in- 
dicate that lie does not consider it* an impossible 
supposition that at least some of his hearers may 
take his words to heart. Otherwise, there would 
be no meaning in his asserting immediately after- 
wards the possibility of a complete forgive- 

ness of sin, and in his mving the people the choice 
between obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stubbornness and destruction by the sword on 
the other. Even a man like Ahaz has the words 
addressed to him (7®), ‘ If ye believe not, ye shall 
not stand,’ in which is implied, on the other hand, 

‘ Whosoever believeth shall not be put to shame ’ 
(28^®). The judgment predicted then is, after all, 
a purifying one — a smelting process in which 
Jahweh Hunself (1®®^*) purges away all base metal, 
so that only the pure silver (‘judges as of old and 
rulers as at the first *) is left, while ‘ the rebellious 
and sinners shall be shattered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jahweh must perish.* 

Like his predecessors, Isaiah thinks of the judg- 
ment as brought about by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria (o-**’'’-) and Egypt 
(the latter, however, only in and there couided 
with Assyria). A complete devastation and deso- 
lation of the land is the result (5®^- 6^^^* 7’“^* 8®^* 

All the men but a few perish in the conflict, 
until seven women press their suit upon one man, 
simply that they may escape the reproach of being 
unmai'ried (3* 4^ ; cf. also It is a question 

to what extent Isaiah contemplated the exile of 
the inhabitants of the land. As in the case of the 
Northern kingdom (17^"*), there appears, according 
to 5'® 6^*** 10^ 30^®**”, to be in prospect for Judah 
as well a complete destruction of the people by 
sword and exile ; and even the tenth, which at first 
escapes the judgment, is to be sifted once more. 
On the other hand, in what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all the leaders of the people 
(as in v.^^ it is the carrying away to slavery of 
the aristocratic ladies) ; among those that are 
left behind wild anarchy rages, and a war of one 
against another. The dignity of ruler becomes so 
cheap that no one cares for it. It is impossible to 
resist the impression that the prophet here beholds 
in spirit the conditions which, to a large extent, 
actually arose in Judah after the first deporta- 
tion by the Chaldseans in 597. 

But we have still to face the question. Did Isaiah 
at all times hold fast to these cheerless expecta- 
tions, or is there not much in favour of the view 
that all the threatenings referred to belong to 
his first period (say down to the death of Ah^az), 
whereas, under the righteous rule of the pious 
Pezekiah, he changed his tone, and, while still 
expecting a purifying judgment effected by the 
Assyrian invasion, felt assured of the deliverance 
of the city and the State at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the cruel suflerings and 
cons^uenccs of the war would suffice to appease 
the just anger of Jahweh, so that He could once 
more have compassion on His people before things 
came to the worst (10*®) ? 

The possibility of such chaime is not to be 
ab initio called in question. The notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine commission, and thought to destroy 
Judah instead of merely chastising it, is so marked 
in Isaiah (and that too, as would appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of necess^y wi^ the 
threat of a thorough chastisement of Assyria. Only 
the most pitiful hypercriticism can deny to Isaiah 
such passages as Is 10^®®* 14*"^* 17^*®^- 18®'-. 

As soon as this is reco^ized, there is equally little 
difficulty about accepting the oracle 37®“*®, and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieveo in the 
destruction of ^nnacherib’s host (37®®*) as brilliant 


a triumph as can be imagined. Thus was con- 
firmed what Isaiah, in allusion to the successive 
actions of the husbandman (28*®^), empliasizes so 
strongly as a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : God’s action is not like the working of a 
blind fate, but wisely accommodates itself to 
changing circumstances, times of severe chastise- 
ment being followed in turn by times of com- 
passion and sparing CTace. Nor is there any 
contradiction m the fact tliat, on the approach 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Sargon 
(B.C. 705), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbitrary revolt of Bezelfiah and the carnal 
measures adopted for defence, iiaiticiilarly the 
alliance with Egypt (29‘® 30^®^- 3D®-), but predicts 
the futility of such enterprises (30* 31*'-), the siege 
and the great anxiety of the city (29^®*), as well 
as the ravaging of the country (32®*'*). For the 
inevitable judgment upon the carnally secure and 
godless (28'*'- ‘’®-) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (10®), even if this is 
preceded by a time of sore trouble. 

We must still ask, however, w-hether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall all his earlier threatenings 
of a far-reaching judgment, and especially of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation. In face 
of Divine utterances like that in 6'"- (addressed 
to the prophet on the occasion of his call), such a 
complete transformation of his expectations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 
The original pitiless threatenings of his opening 
ministry maj^ have, even for himself, receded into 
the bacKground amidst the excitement of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion, but he certainly did not on that 
account lose his conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely an episode in the 
general plan of Jahweh, and meant nothing more 
tlian a postponement of the final judgment. And 
if the oracle of 2*2'®- should be assigned to the 
period after the retreat of the Assyrians, tlie 
prophet must have returned only too soon to his 
lormer extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he cherished, nevertheless, of a 
restoration after the judgment, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. 695^ f.). 

{d) The question whether, in the case of Micah, 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruction not only of Samaria (1®'-) but 
also of Jerusalem (3'®) was the final word of his 
prophecy, depends upon the other question, how 
much 01 Mic 4 if. is from the pen of Micah himself. 
In any case Ave cannot regard as genuine such pas- 
sages as 4"®', which anticipate a sudden deliver- 
ance of besieged Jerusalem ,- but it may be possible 
to reconcile 3‘* w-ith the prediction of exile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 4®- [5'] (on 
51 (S) M. gee below, p. 696*) and 6'*“-. 

(e) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in Jeremiah’ jf expectations as to 
the future. He lived through the period not only 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, w-ith 
all the attendant terrors, and was a witness of all 
the vacillations between fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish illusion — a wit- 
ness, too, whose personal fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, threatenings of judgment should occupy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, and pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahweh means to destroy 
the people (14'*- '* 24'® 29'®, and very often) ; the 
Chaldoean invasion introduces them into the land. 
The total destruction of the city (9'®), the deporta- 
tion of all the inhabitants of Judah (9“ 13'® 14'®'’ 
16'® 17^; according to 25", the exile will last 70 
years), are beheld by the prophet in spirit, and in 
addition — and here is a new element in the pre- 
diction — the boundless mockery and scorn of the 
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heathen towards the people abandoned by their 
God (18« 198 ^9- “ 26« 29«). 

But, in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaches his 
people (18*“^*) that neither the threatenings nor the 
promises of God amount to a de<yretuni nbnolutiini.* 
Nay, as the potter can remodel the man-ed vessel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten- 
ings and His promises into their opi>osite, accord- 
ing to the conduct of a i^eople in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regards his exhorta- 
tions to repentance, at least for a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. By Jahweli's coinmand (7^*^* 
and, c^uite similarly, 26-^-) lie takes his stand at 
one 01 the gates of the temple, and declares to 
those who pass through what aie the conditions 
on which they may have a permanent place in the 
land. But, as time w'ent on, the certainty was 
more and more home in upon the prophet’s mind, 
that all calls to repentance wouhl fall unheeded 
upon the ears of the hardened people, as in former 
times all Jahweh’s chastisements had proved in- 
eliectual (o’*). Judgment has become an irrevo- 
cable necessity. To this conviction Jeremiah gives 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for instance, the symbolical action oi the breaking 
of an earthen pitcher before the eyes of the chiefs 
of the people (19^*’^*) ; and, no less telling, there is 
the repeated declaration that any intercession for 
the peoi»le has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (7^** 11*"* 14^^). Yea, although Moses ana 
Samuel — the most powerful intercessors and de- 
liverers of the people — should present themselves 
before God on their behalf. His determination to 
cast off the people would remain unshaken (15'). 
Blit Hie stiongest evidence of the proiihet’s perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is atForded 
by 37®*^*. When the Chaldseans were comiielled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owing 
to tlie advance of Pharaoh • hophra, all Judah 
broke into a frenzy of joy and imagined itself to 
be already delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremiah alone did not suHer himself to be de- 
ceived for a moment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedekiah in the words : ‘ Though ye had 
smitten the whole army of the Clialdteans that 
light against you, and tliere remained but a few 
w'ounded men among them, yet should they rise 
up every man in his tent and bum this city with 
lire.’ 

The course of events show’ed the prophet to be 
right: ail his threatenings were fullilled in the 
horrors of the long siege, the terrible famine, and 
the slaughter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 
But all these judgments are not the conclud- 
ing stage in God’s ways M’ith Israel. Jeremiah 
already beholds in spirit the time when Jahweh 
shall nave gathered the dispersed from all lands 
and brought them back to the sacred soil, to dwell 
there under the charge of faithful shepherds, and 
to have henceforward no cause for fear or alarm 
(Jer 23®'- SO®’ 32®^^ ). And when the wounds of 
Judah have thus been healed (30'^), their plunderers 
and oppressors fall in turn a prey to plunder and 
exile (v.'*). Moreover, the return of Divine favour 
€<£tends to all the tribes of Israel, and thus includes 
also the exiles of the Northern lungdom : SI'®* (cf. 
esp. vv.8* 9* '8®* ^), In regard to the Judahites, a 
distinction is drawn between those already de- 
ported in the year 697 and those that remained in 
the land with Zedekiah (24^®^). The former are 
like the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision ; 
to them belong all the comforting promises of 
return and repatriation (v.®®*). But the others, 
who correspond to the bad figs, are to fall a prey 
to the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
besid«:s the cruel mockery of all peoples of the 
earth 

• Cf. above, p. 676*. 


6. so-called * Messianic propliccyJ* — (a) Sc 
far as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
properly speaking, only with such predictions as 
have for their subject the Messiah, the ‘ Anointed,’ * 
i.c. the King of the house of David, who, after the 
purifying judgment is over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it has 
long been customary to S}>eak of ‘ Messianic pro- 
phecy ’ in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
as occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianic era inaugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predictions are included which do not even men- 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
it is even doubtful whetlier they look for any such 
personality. In 'what follows we purpose to deal 
also with those Messianic prophecies in the wider 
sense. But one reservation must be made. Every 
expectation of a restoration after the purifying 
judgment (as, for example. Is I’*®, Dt 3()8‘**) cannot 
be set down right off as a Messianic jiredictioii.t 
On the contrarAs it is essential to the latter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra- 
ordinary inter^io^ition of Jahweh (for the most 
part accompanied also by idolent natural plieno- 
mena), and, no less, that the new -created condi- 
tions represent not merely a copy of those that 
have been already experienced by tlie people 
(c.g. in the era ot David and Solomon), but in 
some way transcend anything hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the descriptions in question exhibit a very great 
variety. Moreover, the question has not infre- 
quently to be asked how much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to be set 
down simply to tlie account of poetical embellish- 
ments, and even of poetical hyperbole. 

Owing to the extraordinary importance attached by the early 
Church to the OT predictions (which were viewed as much as 
possible in a niagicul light) aliout the Person and the Work of 
Christ, the literature on this subject has been all along very 
copious. We confine our attention here naturally to such 
works as have cither actually advanced the knowledge of the 
subject, or exercised for a longer or a sliorter period some con- 
siderable influence on the \icw taken of Messianic prophecy. 
The titles of the following works are arranged m three classes, 
and in chronological oraer; we leave out of account the 
relevant sections in works on Biblical Theology and articles 
in Dictionaries of the Bible. 

I. The standpoint of the so - called mechanical theory of 
inspiration, or at least a specifically dogmatic point of view, is 
represented by : E. W. Hengstenberg, (Jhrttstohtgie dot A7\ vnd 
Commefitar uber die mesgianUchen Weissagungen der Pn- 
pheteUy Berlin, 1829-1S35, 2nd ed. 1854-1857, 3 ports [accord- 
ing to Hengstenberg, the prophets always pronounce their 
oracles in the ecstatic condition, often without themselves 
understanding the contents and scojie of their words, and, in 
virtue of Divine inspiration, thus anticipate the whole Chnst- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics] ; Joh. Chr. von Hofmann, 


* Gf., on the history and meaning of the anointing of persons, 
above, p. 0951^ f. The term Meeeias, which is frequently used, 
is derived, as is well known, from the NT t/ltrriat or 
(so only in Jn l4i and ; elsewhere, as in the LXX, o X.^io-rti 
[so for the most part in the Gospels] or Xpurrie [so generally in 
St. Paul])— a form which itself springs not from the Hebrew 0 V? 
{mdshiah)^ but from the Aramaic form the 

so-called status cmphaticus, with the determinative ending 
K— , which corresponds to the Hebrew article, so that the name 
K# Xpteres). The written form JJLirc-ime is after the same 
analogy as Tijrcr9vp="fntf3ij or and does not justify 

the assertion of de Lag^rde (Jiildung der Nomina^ Gottingen, 
1889, p. 03 fif.) that Murrtets cannot go bock except to a form 
D'S'S imishshiab^Anh. missVi) >\hose meaning would be *oft 
anointing.' 

t In the same way, of course, every threatening against the 
nations hostile to Israel is not to be summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may spring 
simply from a general faith m the righteous conduct of Jahweii 
as the Ruler of the world (so Am l^^-) or from special faith in 
the righteousness of the God of Israd, who chastises the over- 
weening pride of the world-i^wer employed by Him as the rod 
of chastening (so with Isaiah’s threatoungs against Assyria 
[see above, p. 603], Nahum’s against Nineveh, Ilabakkuk'i 
[23ff ] againrt the ChaldsBans). The case is different, to be sure, 
where the threatening stands in connexion with an allusion to 
the |>ersonal Messiah or other induiitabls characteristics of 
Messianic prophec 3 . 
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Btnig und Erfdllung im AT und NT, Nordlinffcn, 1841-1844, 
z parts [attempts to prove that the time and all the details of 
fullilment were a ready predesignated in the Jacts of the OT 
history of salvation, the icord of prophecy simply acconipany- 
iiiff the facts by way of supplement and confirmation. The 
t\’pes of Chiist which were supposed to be embodied in the 
history were arrived at by an extremely artificial system of 
exegesis, mthout any regum to literary criticism]. 

II. A scientific but critically conservative standpoint is occu- 
pied by : C. V. Orelli, JJia alttest. Weismgunn von der Vollen- 
dung den Gottem’eicJien in Hirer geHchiehtliehen Entioickelung 
dnrgestelUt Wien, 1882, Eng. tr. 1885 [contains a number of 
B])ecimens of translation and a commentary on the individual 
jirophecies] ; Ch. A. linggs, Hestnanie Pnjfphtcy^ New York, 
18S0 ; Franz Delitzsch, Mensmniscfie Weutsagungen in geachieht- 
Ucher Folge^ Leipzig, 1890, Eng. tr. 1891. 

III. The following represent a free cntical standpoint : Ferd. 
llitzig, Vorlesimgvii uber die bibliaehe Theolotne und {forming 
an independent ‘2nd part] die mesunanischen Weisxagungen dea 
A V, herauagegehen von Kneucker^ Karlsruhe, 1880 ; Ed. Kiehm, 
Jh(‘ ineananiache Wei^aagung, Gotha, 1875, 2nd eiL 1885, Eng. 
ed. 1900 ; V. H. Stanton, The Jewiah and the Christian MeaaiaJi^ 
Edinburgh, 1886 [successfully maintains that the Jewish Mes- 
sianic expectation had not > et attained to the full contents of 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, which was based upon a 
deeper knowledge of Ilis nature and functions] ; H. llackmann. 
Die Zukunftaerwartunij dea Jeaaja^ Gottingen, 1803 ; P. Volz, 
Die vorrexUia^ JahioeprophetU und der Mettaiaa^ Gottingen, 
1897 [seeks, by the aid of very bold literary criticism, to prove 
that the Messianic idea is foreign to the character of pre-exilic 
prophecy, and mokes its first appearanc.e m Ezekiel. Even 
there it is held to be not a dernative of the spirit of pre-exilic 
prophecy, which was pre-eminently a preaching of judgment 
and a c^ to repentance, but a concession by Ezekiel to the 
national and paikicularistic sentiments of the Jewish popular 
mind — in oppoidtion to his ordinary Mewpoint] ; H. Huhn, Die 
Menaianiaenen Weiaaaqungen dea laraelitiachen und judiaehen 
VoUx bia zu den Targunien^ Freiburg i. B., part L, 1808 [a con- 
cise but very able handling of the subject ; part ii., Tubingen, 
lOOU, deals with the OT citations and allusions that occur in 
the NT] ; G. Nowack, Du‘ ZtikuiijUhittjnuntten laraela in der 
aaagnaehen Zeit^ Tubingen, li»02 ; A. 6. DaMdson, Old Teata- 
ment Prophecy^ Edinburgh, 1003 la posthumous work edited by 
4. A. Paterson]. 

One of the princi]ial difficulties in this connexion 
is occasioned by questions of literary criticism. 
The authenticity of those prophecies, especially 
tlic I^aianic ones, in which a jicrsonal Messiah is 
sjioken of, has recently been [lOMerfully assailed 
by Hackmann (see alJove), Cheyne, and others ; 
and, although the last word may not have been 
spoken on all the sections in ([uestion, there is 
scarcely a single pas^^age mIucIi does not labour 
under serious difficulties iu regard either to its 
contents or its language. 

{(*) In view of wliat has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we coninionce our examination 
of strictly Messianic prophecies with — 

(a) Is 7^1— According to tlie jireseiitly prevailing 
opinion, indeed, tliis so-called Iminaiiuel-jiropliecy 
W’ould have to be left quite out of account in our 
discussion. The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more tlian tliat any boj' borii within 
a short time from then might receive from his 
mother the name ‘ God with us,’ in allusion to the 
quickly following deliverance from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah. The ‘ sign ’ which 
Ahaz had disdained, and which the prophet now 
announces to him in the name of his God, is held 
to consist simply in the name ‘Immanuel,’ neither 
the person of the young woman nor that of 
the boy being of any importance. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this inte^retation over- 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
first place, is it possible that the confirmatory 
sign announced so solemnly by Isaiah should have 
consisted merely in affirming, by the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah ? Would not 
the logic of this prophetical announcement simply 
conic ro this : ‘ Tiie deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place ’ ? ^ Secondly, is it 
possible in Is 8^ to rest content with the explana- 
tion that the expression, ‘ thy land, O Immanuel,* 
is intended to refer to the home of that casual, 
purely imaginary boy, who may receive the name ? 

But if, in view of these difficulties, the ancient 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7^^ is still entitled 


to serious regard, a number of concessions must be 
made. First of all, it must be admitted tiiat the 
prophet expected the advent of the Messiah, not 
merely within the period of Assyrian world-empire 
but in the immediate future ; and consequently 
that lie was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Immanuel as the Messi^ 
and as the Deliverer is intelligible only on the 
assumption that he could confidently take it for 
granted that his hearers were familiar with the 
theologumenon of the Messiah. Otherwise, liis 
mode of expression would be so obscure and enig- 
matic that scarcely any one could have under- 
stood him. No5v, it is quite conceivable that an 
ancient Divine oracle regarding the perpetual dura- 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, such as doubtless 
underlies the present recension of 2 S 7 (cf. especi- 
ally V.14), have already become transformed in 
the popular belief into the expectation of one ideal 
ruler of David’s family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powerfully wdien the nation 
saw itself menaced by any serious danger. The 
propliet could then without anything further count 
upon the intelligence of his hearers, if he simply 
alluded to that expectation. All this does not 
indeed answer the question how it comes to pass 
that the prophet never again recurs to this theo- 
logumenon of the Messiah, even in a case where 
(as amidst the sore distress caused by Assyria in 
the year 7 m 1) this procedure would have been most 
natural. Are we to hold with some that Isaiah 
afterw'ards abandoned his Messianic expectations 
and attributed to Jaliweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah ; or even that, in the matter of his 
expectations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two but three, or even four, periods ? * Such 
a notion is contradicted by all that we are really 
able to learn of tlie personality of Isaiah. All the 
more weight, indeed!, thus attaches to the circum- 
stance that, subsequent to 8®* he never returns 
to the subject of Immanuel. 

(j8) Is 9'“® and 1D‘®. — The same difficulty arises, 
of course, in estimating the two gi-eat, undoubtedly 
Messianic prophecies. Is 9*“®and ID’® [the secondary 
character of 11“®^ is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged]. It is no objection to Isaiah’s authorship 
that in 9^ the circumstances of the Exile appear to 
be presupposed, and that in ID the stock of David 
seems to be reduced to a mere stump. For it lay 
quite within the range of true Jahw^eh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by the spirit of 
God into these very future conditious — a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the further features 
of the prediction of namely, the hope of a 
brilliant victory, w’hereby Jahweh breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v.®), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v.^), the righteous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly intended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex- 
tent,— all these are expectations which an Isaiah 
may q^uite well have cherished. Nor is any 
stu’mbniig- block occasioned by the names by 
which God (v.®) calls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render •fia? Vk ‘ hero God,* but finds in it 
an epithet =‘ god of a hero,’ i.e. ‘ Godlike hero ’ ; 
an absolute predictation of Godhead, even in the 
case of the Messiah, would he inconceivable in 
the OT.f But it is an undeniable difiSculty that 

* Two periods (the first from 786-724) are assumed by Guthe 
(Dos Ztusun/Ubild dea Jeaajat Leipzig, 1885); a * threefold 
picture of the future’ by Giesebrecht (Beitrage zur Jeaaga- 
hritik, Gottingen, 1800, p. 70 £f.) ; a fourfold one by Meinhold 
{Studien zur tarael. RelxgimageachichU : i. ‘ Der heilige Best,* 
Bonn, 1903). 

t Rabbinical exegesis, as is well known, gets over the diffi- 
culty by taking the first three (or at least two) titles as sub- 
ject^ Divine names in apposition with the 'He* of ‘and He 
colls,’ so that only the last title (or at most the last two) belorgi 
to the Messiah. 
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the announcement of the Messiah is conveyed by 
such enigmatic expressions as * a child ’ or ‘ a son * 
without any more speciiic explanation— a manner 
of procedure which indeed reminds us of the pur- 
posely obscure manner of speech of the later i»ro- 
phecy, which is already on the point of passing 
mto apocalyptic. The same cannot be said of 1 1^ . 
The fresh shoot from the stump of Jesse could not 
he misunderstood by any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful descnption of 
the righteous sway that he is to exercise in virtue 
of his extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its many-sided influences. The 
whole prediction is indeed dominated by religious 
points of view, but the ideal picture of the the- 
ocracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion of a written law. On the 
contrary, the expectation in question moves quite 
within the sphere of ideas that strike us as per- 
fectly natural to a prophet of the 8th cent., look- 
ing to the historical experiences of the past and to 
the conditions of his own time. Even the appended 
description (v.®^*) of the paradisaic peace that reigns 
among -^d animals could be pronounced Utopian 
and derived from the later apocalyptic only if in 
v.*^ the animals had attributed to them a share in 
the universal knowledge of God which marks the 
Messianic age. If this latter piece of (certainly 
unjustified) exegesis be rejected, all that remains 
is a highly poetical carrying out of the true Pro- 
phetical notion that even the external course of 
nature and the changes it undergoes stand in the 
closest connexion with the fortunes of the people 
of God, whether their fall or their rising again. 
In view of all this, it is quite intelligible that even 
so radical a critic as Buhm holds to the authen- 
ticity of 9^*® and 11^’® ; and we should readily sub- 
scribe unreservedly to this vie>v, if the question 
were first answer^ hoAV such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiah could possibly 
find no echo in the later oracles of Isaiah. 

(y) Mic — New difficulties are raised by the 

Messianic prophecy of Mic 5^®*. These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that Bethle- 
hem is to be the place from which the Messiah is 
to come forth. For (as in Is IP) all that is meant 
by this is plainly nothing more than that the 
Davidic dynasty must first be reduced to the pre- 
Davidic conditions before the Messiah can make 
His appearance. Again, the reference to the 
remote antiquity* from which the origin of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against ^licalrs author- 
ship only if the allusion were to the time when 
David first came upon the scene and not rather to 
the primeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messiah. But our difficulties do begin with v.®. 
Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
prophecy (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary Isaiah (la 7^^), used the 
peculiarly veiled expression ‘till the time when 
one who is to hear shall have brought forth’? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
residue of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v.®**), is not the return of a portion already pre- 
supposed (and thus not predicted) ? And does not 
the announcement that the Messiah shall be ^eat 
‘ even to the ends of the earth * already recall the 
late theoloqumenon of the world-empire of Israel 
under the Messiah ? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying answer. But the main 
difficulty here, again, is that so sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passed again into oblivion both with Micali him- 
self and with the prophets who succeeded him. 

(5) Jer 23®®*. — In view of all that has been said, 

* r>t 827 shows that eUs is the meaning of * 9 ; (not ‘days of 

eten itj',’ as if wliat were spoken of were the eternal pre-existence 
of the Messiah). 


it might not be an impossible supposition that the 
I real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 23®®*, the prophecy of 
the ‘ righteous shoot ’ of David.* He is called the 
‘ righteous shoot ’ because, unlike David’s descend- 
ante in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Davidic ruler. But the little that 
Jeremiah says about Him (that He will rule wisely 
I and justly, that under Him Jndali and Israel shall 
be saved and dwell secure) implies no very extra- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of tiie subject of 
I the prophecy ; so that the question might almost 
I be asked whether the concept of * Messiah ’ is 
I applicable at all to Jeremiah’s ‘righteous shoot.’ 

[ Nor are we carried any further by the name given 
Him in y.® ‘Jahweh is our righteousness,* especi- 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the land and the people . in the late imitation 
of our passage in 33^® the same name is bestowed 
upon Jerusalem. But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the ‘ righteous shoot ’ the Messiah in the narrower 
sense, he by no means thinks of a single descendant 
of David who lives and reigns for ever. For already 
in V.* he promises shepJierds to feed the people 
w'hen they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a succession of righteous descendants of 
David, as the author of Jer 33^^ already understood 
him to do. This would not indeed exclude the 
supposition that the shoot of David who first arises 
and inaugurates the great revolution w'as thought 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense ; but a 
closer examination of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiah does not come so pro- 
minently forw’ard as to be capable of being re- 
garded as a landmark in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. 

(c) The Messianic prophecies in the wider sense 
w’hich are attributed to pre-exilic prophets, stand 
in urgent need of careful sifting. Many of them 
are encumbered with serious difficulties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better be reserved for 
treatment at a later stage. Others are based upon 
the expectation of a natural course of things, and 
hence lack the marks of true ^fessianic prophecy 
mentioned above (p. 694®). To this category 
belong — 

(a) Is 7®. — A certain expectetion is here embodied 
in the name given by Isaiah to his son, 
jdshUhy ‘a remnant f shall return.’ The under- 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 
peo^e shall be involved in destruction on Jahweh 's 
day of iudgment, hut that a small number of godly 
ones shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regenerated political constitution, lead a life well- 
pleasing to God. So also the closing words of 6** 
‘ and a holy seed shall be the stninp [of the tenth 
that survives at the end of the linst judgment],’ Z 
may be understood to mean simply that the sur- 
vivors are to form the stock of a population of 
Judah ‘consecrated* to Jahweh, *.«. truly belong- 
ing to Him. The additional idea that their con- 
version and deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be brought 
about by a miraculous interposition and extra- 
ordinary measures on the part of Jahw^eb, could 
he supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, only if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. 

(p) Hos ''.—Along with the promise of 

* The authenticity of this prophecy appears to us (against 
Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah) to be absolutely proved 
by Zee 88 and where ‘ Shoot ’ (EV ‘ Branch ’) has already 
become (no doubt, on the authority of Jeremiah) a namen pro- 
prium of the Messiah. 

t On the ' holy remnant ' see the above-cited studies of Mein- 
hold (p. 695^ n^ *>. 

t We do not foiwet that these words also [they are wanting la 
the LXX] ore denied by many to [saiah. 
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a community purified from sin and introduced into 
the closest fellowship with Gk)d we meet here "with 
the promise of extraordinary outward blessings: 
protection from all harm from animals (as in 
Is 11“®’ )» 8 '*id the so-called * Messianic fertility* — 
a theme which, in the later eschatological pro- 

f )hecies, is treated with special predilection and in 
aiiguage of the strongest hyperbole. 

( 7 ) Zeph — From the period prior to Jere- 

miah, at most Zeph can be assigned to our 
present category. But even this passage speaks 
only of taking away the consciousness of guilt and 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of ‘the humble 
and small people,* which, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to be left on the holy mountain, 
where hence! orward it shall dwell in peace. 

(5) Jer 12 ^^‘^-.— In Jeremiah we encounter, per- 
haps for the first time,* the notion — still indeed 
expressed 111 a very limited fashion — that the 
Gentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the 
theocrac^y. In 12 ^'“^* there is a promise that the 
heathen neighbours of Judah who have been carried 
captive shall be planted again, and shall flourish 
in the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
name of Jahweh ; otherwise, they are to be plucked 
up once more and completely destroyed. Bej'ond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the theologumcnon, so important in after-times, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their recep- 
tion into the kingdom of God — an expectation 
which witnesses to a profound insight into the 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves more than 
any other the name of a truly Messianic hope of 
the future. 

(e) Jer 31®'*“. — We do not find that Jeremiah 
follows out the above notion elsewhere. But in its 
place he oilers in a prophecy regarding the 

condition of tludah after the purifying judgment, 
which goes far beyond the announcement of simple 
restoration and renewed prosperity. This is the 
famous propliecy of the ‘new covenant’ which 
Jahweh is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
long exiled Northern kingdom is included in the 
prophecy] and Judah. M e pass over the fact that 
even in Jeremiah the word nn;i does not denote 
simply a ‘ covenant’ or engagement entered into at 
will by two i)cirties, and to be abandoned at plea- 
sure, but, in accordance with the religious use of 
the term in the OT (cf. above, p. 630'*), stands for an 
ordinance emanating from God and binding uncon- 
ditionally ui)on Israel. But this is not inconsistent 
with what is a fact, that here a wholly new con- 
ception of the nn^i makes its apx^earance in history. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
* not according to the covenant that 1 made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egj^pt, 
which my covenant they broke.* And the continua- 
tion in V.®® teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
dilierence betw’een the two forms of consists. 
In the first instance, it was outward ordinances 

i the prophet is thinking in aU probability of the 
aw-book introduced by Josiah in the year 621] 
that w’ere laid upon the whole body of the people, 
which al>vays confronted them as external, dead 
statutes, incapable of penetrating to the heart 
and conscience of the individual, and producing 
iheie an enduring spiritual life. This is now to be 
quite difiFerent : Jahweh will put His law within 
tnem and write it in their heart ; and upon this 
shall henceforward be based the tnith, ‘Jahweh the 
God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahweh.* Then 

* The authenticity of Is 187, and above all of IQisir., {g encum- 
bered (like that of Is 2*^- and Mic with difficulties too 
■erious to allow of the placing of these passages prior to Jere- 
miah. It may be added that Jer is denied to Jeremiah by 
Btade and Duhm, but (with the exception of is held 

by Giesebredht (with whom the present writer agrees) to be 
authentic. 


no longer shall any one need (v.“) to be taught or 
exhorted to know Jahweh, for they shall all Know 
Him from the least to the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth from Him. For 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their transgressions being removed, and their 
sins being no more remembered against them. 
True knowledge of God, as well as worship of 
Him in spirit and truth, can take root only in the 
soil of pure hearts. 

The importance of this prophecy of Jeremiah’s 
about the ‘new covenant’^ cannot readily be ex- 
aggenited. It means nothing less than a distinct 
breaking with the conception of the religion of 
Israel as a merely national religion indissolubly 
connected with particular outward forms of the 
cultus, and, above all, with a particular land. The 
‘ new covenant ’ can blossom and bear fruit wher- 
ever an Israelite looks up to his God with a grate- 
ful and trustful heart. In place of the general 
body of the people, which had hitherto constituted 
the ‘ subject of religion,’ the individual * now comes 
forward with his (Haim to the most direct personal 
communion with his God. Thus the victory is 
finally won over those particularistic features, nay, 
features bordering upon nature - religion, which 
from early times had clung to the religion of 
Israel. 

vi. The external course of development 

OF THE IIELIGION OF ISRAEL DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PRE.EXiLic Propuecw — I. After 
the disruption under Kehoboam, the two kingdoms 
went eacli its own way in matters of religion, and, 
as time went on, these ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
a consciousness of what was common to all the 
tribch— the one God and His former mighty acts. 
Tliat the opposite was the case is shown by the 
almost comidete identity of the conceptions and 
the institutions found in the two kingdoms. 
Image worship and the localizing of Jahweh at 
diflerent sanctuaries had the same vogue in Israel 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, it sacriliced, down to the time of 
^iali, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous — only, indeed, exter- 
nal — practice of the sacrifacial cult (Am S'-*®”*, Is 
In both kingdoms priests and prophets of 
Jahweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Israel for her priests is sufliciently attested by 
the eulogistic language of Dt 33®***, which sliows 
that in their claims they were not a w hit behind 
their brethren at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshaphat (1 K 22 ^), dissatisfied witli the healing 
of the 400 prophets of Ahab, asks, ‘ Is there not yet 
a prophet of Jahweh here, whom we maj’ consult?’ 
he assumes that even in Israel there are genuine 
prophets of Jahweh, and his expectation is not dis- 
appointed. In short, Israel as well as Judah con- 
tinues to be the people of Jahweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Hosea, who himself be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, hut of Amos the 
Judahite (Am 7'®), and of all the later prophets. 
Otherwise, it would be unintelligible that the ex- 
pectation of a retuiTi of Israel from exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under one king should 
have persisted so tenaciously, and that far beyond 
the time of Ezekie*. whose strong emphasizing of 

* It would of co^iree ^e a gvoss exaggrerat'on to deny any 
individualistic traits to the religion of Isri^ prior to the tune of 
Jeremiah. Such an assertion would be contradicted Iw such 
notices of individual pra.ver as we find in 1 S eta But, on 
the other hand, we are not entitled, with l^ellin {Bettrage zur 
isToel. undjud. RelujUmtgeschichte : Heft 1, ‘ Jahwes Yerhaltnis 
sum Israel. Volk und Individuum nach altisraeL Vorstellung,* 
Leipzig, 1896), to deny the profound difference between Jere- 
miah's position and that which wm maintained prior to hie 
time. 
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this expectation is strange enough when we 

take into account his sternly condemnatory judg- 
ment of Samaria in chs. 16 and 23. 

2. But, in spite of all this, it cannot be over- 
looked that a ditlerence between the two kingdoms 
sliow^ed itself early and sank deep. Tlie Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the name of 
Israel, the claim to represent tiie proper continua- 
tion of the Davidic- Solomonic empire — a claim 
which finds drastic expression in the words of king 
Joash in 2 K 14**, as w ell as in Dt 33^. In the 
political sphere it mi^ht be to a large extent justi- 
fied : the stren^rth of the whole nation was, above 
all, represented oy Israel, whereas Judah — ^notwith- 
standing the silence of its historians— ^was in all 
probability a vassal of Israel, not only in the time 
of Jehosliapbat, but on other occahions as well. 
But in the religious sphere it w’as only in a 
very precarious sense that Israel could be called 
the heir of the ancient traditions. Everythin" 
indicates that the religious conceptions as well 
as the cultus of the Northern kingdom w'ere far 
more strongly permeated with relics of the once 

revailing nature • religion than was the case in 

udah. The syncretism between Baal and Jahw’eh, 
wiiich Hosea still found it necessary to denounce 
so sharply, proves how far removed the people w’ere 
(only a generation before the fall of ISamaria !) 
from a consistent henotheism, not to speak of a 
real monotheism. We find also in Amos and Hosea 
abundant indications of the extent to which the 
ritual customs in Israel were full of imitations of 
Canaanite practices. 

But yet another element entered into the situa- 
tion. Israel w^as drawn earlier than Judah into 
the vortex of the great w^orld of politics, which 
turaed mainly on the question of Assyria’s supre- 
macy in 'Western Asia and its designs upon Egypt. 
Now, the tendency of political experience was to 
produce, not indeed leanings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, but — as could 
hardly happen otherwise from the standpoint of 
a purely national religion — an involuntarily depre- 
ciatory judgment of the power of the God of the 
land, as compared with the immense superiority 
of Assyria, and a consequent depreciation of this 
God himself. ^ However much in the narrower 
sphere men might still look to Him for all kinds 
of blessing and aid. His power appeared inadequate 
to meet the needs of the people at large, struggling 
for their existence, and it was thought necessaiy 
to look around for other resources and allies. We 
understand now why Hosea displays such holy zeal, 
above all, against his people’s wooing the favour 
sometimes of Assyria, sometimes of Egypt : such 
conduct amounted to a flat denial of the God 
of Israel, even to a species of blasphemy. And 
it is easy to comprehend that a religion and a 
cultus with such a notion of (rod could m no source 
of moral renewal to the life of the people. One 
djTiasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions ; terrible corrup- 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverence for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of regard for the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. We hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(which is now the same thing as reposing fleshly 
confidence in worldly resources). The rottenness 
to which the Ix^y of tlie nation had fallen a prey 
wrought its eflects without intermission. In 72& 
Israel, after a protracted struggle of despair, fell 
before the conquering might of Sargon. The cir- 
cumstance that the name of not a single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the kingdom can be explained only on the ground 
that the religious factor was completely over- 


shadowed at this crisis in Israel’s history. Had 
it been otherwise, the Judahite historical narra- 
tive, which still shows a religious interest in the 
remnant of the inhabitants of Samaria (2 K 17^* )■ 
would surely have preserved for us one name. 

3. As a matter or course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was bound to exercise a very powerful 
inliiieiice on the condition of things in Judah. 
The immediate result, indeed, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samaria had 
fallen, Jerusalem remained. Consequently, it was 
felt, Jahweh had rejected the Northern kingdom, 
the apostate from Judah (Is 7^’), 'whereas Judah 
was now *the people of Jahweh,’ the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and henceforward it, too, 
came readily to be called * Israel.’ But, above all, 
the course of events raised the prestige of the 
temple in the eyes of the people. Although 
primarily only the palace-sanctuary of Solomon, 
the possession of the temple must have served, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, to give a 

reat advantage to Judah, so tliat Jeroboam 1. 

escried in the halo that surrounded it a danger 
to the permanence of his monarchy (1 K 12*^). To 
the sacred Ark, which now stood in the temple in 
mysterious darkness, attached the most sacred 
recollections of the Heroic Age of the nation ; 
while the proud buikling of Solomon, 'with its 
giant substructures, was associated with the most 
glorious recollections of the Golden Age of, united 
Israel ; and the Northern kingdom could only re- 
flect with envy that it had no share left in this 
pride of the whole nation. 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outward, not to say a purely imaginary 
and unreal, one? And did not the prophets find 
it necessary, even in Judah, to complain bitteily of 
crass image w’orsbip, crude faith in opera operata 
in the cultus, disregard of justice, and carnal trust 
in outward politics ? Such questions are justified, 
but equally justified is the assertion that in Judah 
things were dill’erent from 'what they W'cre in Israel. 
In the first place, the continuity of the Davidic 
dynasty, the legitimate heir of the monarchy in- 
stituted by Jahweh Himself, Avas a powerful bul- 
wark against political disorder. Once (2 K 141®®"’), 
indeed, Ave hear of a conspiracy against king 
Ama?iah, which issued in his murder, without, 
hoAvever, the continuance of the dynasty being 
tliercby aflected. The extirpation of the family 
of David by'Athaliah (2 K IH) is the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overthiown 'with all 
possible speed by the chief priest .lelioiada, in favour 
of a prince of David’s line. Similarly, in 2 K 21‘^** 
the murder of Amon is quickly expiated by the 
putting to death of his assassins and the placing 
of Josiah on the throne. If, owing to the prestige 
of the dynasty, even worthless kings like Ahaz 
were tolerateo^, how much more must a distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
'w^ell-disposed rulers like Ama^iah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
and ^czekiah. 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru- 
salem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. Its hereditary character 
from^ early times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contracted with the royal family, gave it high 
standing and political inlmence ; while the care of 
literary and, above all, of spiritual interests was, 
without doubt, almost exclusively in its hands. 

4. In this way, by means of kings and priests, at 
least during certain considerable perioas, all the 
conditions were present in Judah for implanting 
more deeply the ideas of the prophets concerning 
God and His true worship. And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of many false 
prophets there were never wanting powerful repre- 
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sentatives of true Jahweh prophecy". It is true 
that outside the ranks of the writing prophets 
only a few isolated names have come down to us, 
but at least we have evidence in Is 8^*®- of the 
existence of a band of disciples gathered al^ut 
Isaiah ; and to these, as guardians and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascTil>e 
a far-reaching influence on future times. This 
passage conveys the distinct impression that Isaiah 
at that time, despairing of any improvement in 
religious conditions under an Ahaz, resolved to 
ictire completely into the inner circle of his dis- 
ci23les and give himself to esoteric teaching. It 
is accordingly not without reason that Robertson 
Smith * writes : ‘ The formation of this little com- 
muni^ was a new thing in the history of religion. 
... It w'as the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament reli^..on, for it was the birth of the 
conception of the Churchy the first step in tlie 
emancipation of spiritual religion from the forms 
of political life.’ Still, even for Isaiah there was 
left in the times of ^eze^iah occasion enough to 
make his influence felt in favour of a truly theo- 
cratic sell! me of politics. 

It is another question how far Isaiah succeeded 
in carrying through the Prophetic demands even 
in the matter of the cultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in which the Jahweh religion ex- 
])ressed itself. According to the Deuteronomic 
narrative of 2 K 18^, Hezekiah had already entirely 
abolished the worship on the high places, shattered 
the nmzzebuth^ and cut down the ^dsherah {i.e. here 
the sacred jiole beside the altar) ; and it is usual 
to trace this ‘cultus reform of Heze^iah’ in a 
general way to the influence of Isaiah. But the 
following period knows nothing of such reforms 
by Uezehiah.t This is explained, indeed, by a 
late gloss in 2 K 2P®' as due to the circumstance 
that Uezekiah’s son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de- 
stroyed higdi places and set up a new WshPrah. 
But the whole description contained in 2 K 22 and 
23 permits of no doubt that the state of things 
'Nvhich M’as finally put an end to by Josiah’s cultus 
reform had been for centuries regarded as quite 
unobjectionable, and had accordingly maintained 
itself without any opposition. Nay, as we see 
from 2 K 23^, this held good even of the ‘ high 
places,’ i.e, places of sacrifice, which Solomon once 
erected on the Mount of Olives for the convenience 
of his heathen wives. 

But if in this respect the influence of Isaiah 
upon Hcze^iah cannot be maintained, especially 
as nowhere in Isaiah do we hear a word against 
the high places or the niOLzt^hOth, such influence is 
very probable in another direction. We have seen 
that Isaiah, owing to his conception of God, felt 
himself caUed to a fier3^ polemic against the images 
of Jahweh. And so it was he, doubtless, that in- 
spired Qezel^iah’s destruction of the brazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 K 18^), J and brought about — at 
least in circles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the prophets — a general abandonment of images 
of Jahweh. This supposition is favoured especi- 
ally by the circumstance that in after- times Jere- 
miah found occasion, indeed, to inveigh vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to all appearance, 
against images of Jahweh. 

In what has been said above we do not mean to 
affirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
which was first realized in 621 through the laAv- 
book of Hilkiah, was wholly remote in the time of 

* The Prophets of Israel^ Edinbunrh, 1882, p. 274 f. 

t The attempt of W. Erbt (Pie SichersteUung desMonotheUmus^ 
Oottinffen, 1903), notwithstanding, to trace the concentration of 
Ihe cultus to Qezef^^ must be pronounced a failure. 

t The note on this subject cannot, like the rest of the nar- 
rative, be the work of the Deutcronomist, but must have been 
taken from the so-called Great Book of Kings used by him as a 
source. 


Isaiah, or altogether foreign to that prophet's own 
mind. Not that, after the fashion of the ancient 
national religion, he reposed a carnal confidence in 
the continuance of the temple, as a place which 
Jahweh could not under any circumstances give 
over to the enemies of His people. But the idea 
that Jahweh, or at least a form of manifestation 
of Jahweh, dwelt upon Zion, was familiar even to 
Isaiah. Even he sees in Zion — although in an 
infinitely deeper, spiritual sense— a bulwark of the 
theocracy (28^®), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
God (8^® 29“’ [if in the latter passage = 

‘ hearth ’] 31®). This idea of the ‘ house of Jahweh * 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitioning 
of Jahweh among a number of sanctuaries ,* and, 
if Isaiah himself did not yet press for a concen- 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
because he attached no importance at all to the 
external cultus, especially in the then prevailing 
forms. On the other hand, they may be right 
Avho discover in Isaiah’s baud of disciples the forces 
we have to thank for the first preliminary steps 
towards the law-book of Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile, however, things hod taken quite a 
diflerent course. After the death of Sargoii (705), 
Hezel^iah, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Isaiah, had allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
Sennacherib. It is not improbable that the king 
himself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the prophet, but that he was not 
strong enough to withstand the veritably intoxi- 
cated war-party. Isaiah (cf. especially 30^®* 3H®^) 
declared with the utmost frankness how' the 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria, which w^as 
promoted at first secretly and tlien openly, w^as 
to be judged from Jaliw^eh's point of view. But 
W'hen the catastrophe had befallen, wiien the land 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we now' know from the cuneiform inscriptions) 
over 200,000 of the inhabitants had been carried 
captive, Isaiah comes forw'ard to announce that 
Jahw'eh intends, not the destruction but the deliver- 
ance of the sorely beset capital. Without doubt, 
this change of opinion on the part of the prophet 
was due, al)ove all, to the perfidy with which 
Sennacherib, in spite of the submission of Heze^iah 
and the payment of an enormous tribute by Judah 
(2 K 18^^®*), insisted upon the surrender of the 
city. 

5. The incredible happened. The Assyrians 
Avere compelled by pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat; Jerusalem saw^ itself saved in the course 
of a night. The prophetical insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a great triumph. But the practical 
application of these occurrences, which was made 
by popular opinion and, if not by Hezel^iah him- 
self, soon afterwards by his son Manasseh, was to 
the following ellect. The deliverance w’as attri- 
buted, not to the God of the prophets, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the ancient national 
God of the land, JahAveh, Avho, from regard to His 
OAvn honour, could never give over city and temple 
to the heatlien, provided only tliat there was no 
lack of otteriiigs — in extreme cases, even child- 
sacrifices— presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the certain efficacy of child-sacrifice — a notion 
Avhich Avas the oflspring of a naturalistic concep- 
tion of God — had not died out even in Judah, is 
proved by the unimpeachable note of 2 Ch 28* 
regarding the offering of his own sons by Afiaz (in 
all probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the S3 ro - Eimraimitic Avar). But what happened 
then as an isolated occurrence in the extremity of 
need, what Avas a relapse to a stage of religion 
that had been overcome through tlie prophets, 
became to all appearance the rule under Manasseh : 
the old naturalism revived, the whole life-Avork of 
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an Isaiah and a Micah seemed to have been in 
vain. Regarding the varied and gross idolatry of 
Manasseh, all that we can leam is on the authority 
of a late addition (2 K 21^) to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomic writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the cult of Jahweh with tiiat of 
the host of heaven.* But the child-sacriiice with 
wdiich he is charged, as well as the magic and 
sorcery and necromancy, and no lep the 'dshcraJi 
at which the Deuteronomic compiler takes such 
umbrage (21’®^*), are certainly to oe put down to 
the account, not of a disposition to idolatry but of 
a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that was pleasing to God. When, again, the 
shedding of much innocent blood is attributed 
(v.^®) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and cruelty in general. But 
we shall probably not be wrong in thinking, above 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro- 
phets’ disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping in, and who 
paid for their opposition with their life. As is well 
known, a tradition, which may be more than a 
pure legend, includes the aged Isaiah among the 
victims of the senseless fury of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Micah, whose swan-song, full of the bitterest com- 
plaints, may he preserved in the fragment Mic 
7^'®, the voice of Jahweh prophecy had been, so far 
as we know, completely hushed. The oracle of 
Nabnm against Nineveh (dating probably about 
660), lies, in view of its contents, outside our 
^here of consideration ; while the next prophet, 
Zephaniah {c, 630), already belongs to the time of 
Josiah. This lacuna of some 60 years in the suc- 
cession of prophets is surely not to be explained on 
the ground that cowardly fear of man closed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 
Rather may we say, it was only natural that, in 
view of tlie cheerless condition’ of public religion 
and the complete purposelessness of any opposi- 
tion, religious zeal concentrated itself above all on 
literary work, in order to prepare in this way tlie 
dawn of better days. We should probably assign 
to this period not only the preliminary steps to- 
wards Hilkiah’s law-book (see above, p, 699^'), hut 
in all probabiliW also the combining of the early 
sources, J and E, of the Pentateuch — possibly also 
other fresh recensions of the earlier Historical 
books and Prophetical writings. 

6. The language of Zepli 1 permits us to look 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah’s coming upon the scene. Zephaniah 
commences witli the threat of an anniiiilating 
judgment, which is to sweep away man and beast 
Judah and Jerusalem are to be. affected by it 
because of their prevailing idolat^. But, along- 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (K^^) knows also 
of men who seek not after Jatiweh because He can 
neither bestow hap])ine8s nor inflict harm. This 
conclusion is again characteristic of the stand- 
point of national religion ; its adherents are com- 
pletely mistaken as to the power of the God of 
Israel. Long experience has taught them that He 
m no match tor tne gods of the world-empires. It 
is not then by any means that they deny His 
existence, but they deny that there is any profit in 
serving Him. Oi what use is a God who can 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in- 
activity of Jahweh is due to the fault of the people 
themselves is incomprehensible to them : * they 
are settled upon their lees’ (v.^). 

* The altars for the whole host of hea>*en, mentioned in 2 K 
21®, are derived from 2Sis, but in the latter passage It may very 
well be Jahweh oltars that are meant. Are we to hold, witii 
Budde, that Manasseh reiTBided the Assyrian star-irods as 
rassals of Jahweh? 


7. Jeremiah, who came upon the scene shortly 
after Zephaniah, had to combat firat of all the carnal 
security with which the deluded people shut theii 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of tne situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all calls to repent* 
auce, were unlieeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it came to the worst, Jahweh nmst snatch 
the city and the temple out of the enemy’s hands 
(cf., especially, ®“^). In this delusion they 
were con.^tautiy encouraged by false prophets, 'wlio 
sought to heal the hurt of the people hastily, 
saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ when there was no peace 
(8^^). From these circles naturally emanated after- 
wards the encouragement to a senseless resistance 
of the Chaldajans, contrary to the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the purpose 
of Jahweh. 

But once more it seemed as if that indispensable 
change in the religious sentiments of the people, 
for which the prophets had wrought in vain, was 
to be accomplished from another miarter. The 
contents of the law-book found bjiHilkiah* had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious king Josiah, and had led him to introduce 
this code, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people to observe it (2 K 23^®^* )• 
The circumstance that before doing so he took 
counsel (22^*). not with Jeremiah but with the 
prophetess ]|[^uldali, can be explained only on the 
supposition that Jeremiah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. Eor that Jeremiah 
himself placed great hopes on this law-book is 
evident n*om the fact that he still, about the year 
605, utters very earnest exhortations^ to render 
obedience to it \lP"*)- At a later peiiod, indeed, 
the uselessness even of this last attempt appears to 
have become quite clear to him ; for while be sharply 
denounces (34^-®^ ), al>out the year 5H8, the neglect 
of a Deuteronomic command, he no longer men- 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

yilkiali’s law-book did not fail at first of outward 
results. Apart from the rigid concentration of tlie 
whole of the cultus at Jerusalem, t it led to a 
radical cultus reform in general. One is astounded 
in reading 2 K 23'*®^- to leam wliat, up till now, had 
been jwssible in and around Jerusalem, under the 
eyes of so pious a king as Josiali. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of outward 
conditions as the only aim of the law-book in ques- 
tion. We have already (p. 687 f.) seen that the 
whole of Deuteronomy is inspired with the spirit 
of true Jahweh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduct it requires are based upon 
traly religious motives, namely, the humble re- 
cognition of one’s own unworthiness, love to God, 
and liearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene- 
fits. Josiah himself may have been degply im- 
pressed and permeated with these ideas, liut the 
reform which he based upon them remained for 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree which 
sliow'ed its effects in a variety of external matters, 

* Regarding this law-book it must suffice here (cf. also above, 
p. 671®) to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 
present Book of Deuteronomy, it must have had the closest 
atiinity with the latter. Further, we have to confess ourselves 
convinced that the discovery of the book by Qilkiab was really 
accidental (on the occasion of repairs on the temple) and not due 
to some coHusion between Shapnan and with a view to 

imposing upon the king. The fruit of holy in prophetical 
circles (see above, p. 699®), the expression of a firm conviction 
that only by the centralizing of the cultus was deliverance still 
possible, the book may have been deposited in the temple in the 
time of Manasseh, in the hope of better days, and afterwards 
(perhaps on the death of the depositor) forgotten. Only thus ii 
It explicable that 18 years of Josiah’s reign had passed before it 
was discovered. Wl^t object could the authors of the alleged 
^ious fraud ' have had in widting so long, when all the condi- 
tfons were extremely favourable for its perpetration ? 

f The attempt of Fries {Die QueUwwh^t de» Kbniga Josia^ 
Leipzig, 1908) to explain away the demand of Dt 12 tor thi ooa 
oentration of the oultus is a complete failure. 
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hnt, so far os the inward disposition was concerned, 
left everything as before. Moreover, the new law- 
book produced one effect which can hardly have 
been intended by its authors, but which w^as in- 
evitable all tlie same. The written Law, being 
apnarently the exhaustive revelation of the Divine 
M'lll, rendeied Wviliving word ol the prophets really 
superfluous, in spite of the promise of Dt 18^®. The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law. It is by this standard that the Deuterononiic 
redactors of the Books of Kings judge the theo- 
cratic quality of the different kings (c*f. also Dt 17^®). 
All that is really left to the propliets is the task of 
expounding and enforcing the Law. 

The decisive proof that the effect of Josiah’s 
reform was only an external one, is found in the 
treatment to ■which Jeremiah Avas constantly sub- 
jected on account of his calls to repentance and 
his threaten ings of judgment (20^*^*)* The old 
dogma of the inviolability of the city and the 
temple still jiersisted un weakened in the popular 
imagination, 'i'he peojjle, it is true, are on one occa- 
sion so overpowered by the greatness ot the 

proidiet that they shield him succesbfully from the 
fury of the priests and the false prophets, and even 
among the princes of Judali there were not want- 
ing some that fa\onred Jeremiah ; but all 

this could not check the infatuation of his enemies. 
Among the latter we have to reckon, al)o\e all, 
king Jehoiakiin. With mingled dcfuance and fear 
he burned (30-^®^-) the roll containing Jeremiah’s 
messages from God, as if the final doom of Judah 
and Jenisalem could be averted by the destruction 
of the Avriting A\liicli aniiounceJ it. And, cA’en 
a ltd a terrible warning had boon furnislied by the 
dcjHirtation (in 597) of Jehoiachin and the spirit- 
ual heads of the jicople, the activity of the false 
j'Kjphets continued 29^“'). King Zedekiah 

vacillated continually betAA eon fear of the DiAdne 
word spoken by the prophet and of tlie threats of 
the AA’ar-iiarly, until finally his dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned tin* 
prophet to them (38^ ). If evidence Avere still 
Avanting that the Judah of those days AA^as ripe for 
judgment, it Avould be supplied by the circumstance 
that it Avas a foreigner, an Ethiopian, aaIio rescued 
the great suflerer from an ignominious death. But 
even the last drop in Jeroiniah's bitter cup AA'as not 
to be sjiared him, namely, to see that eA’en the ter- 
rible Divine judgment Avliich OA^ertook Jerusalem in 
686 had remained aa ithout effect on the remnant of 
the people that Avas left in the land. In 597 they 
had refused to believe in the real seiiousness of the 
Divine judgment, but after the murder of Gedaliah 
at Mi^jiah they are seized Avith mad terror, for noAv 
they entertain no doubt that Jalnveh has for CA’-er 
forsaken the land ami abandoned His ])eople. In 
Egypt, to which, in spite of all the efloits of the 
prophet to dissuade them, they fled, taking him 
along with them, thev commenced afresh the cult 
of the queen of heaven, and attribut-ed all the 
disasters of recent times simply to the interrup- 
tion of this cult (by the reforms of Josiah). Ko 
wonder that in the efFronte’-'v Avith which they 
proclaim these sentiments ^reremiah sees a self- 
condemnation Avhich excluded all thought of re- 
pentance and forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his bitter disill usionings, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. 697) the re- 
settlement of the exiles in their native land, and 
the establishment of a * neAv covenant,’ based on 
the true knowledge of God, betAveen God and 
Israel, this is a s&iking evidence of the uncon- 
querable certainty with Avhich he clung to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 
transformation, consisting in a complete renewal 
of heart, to be yet wrought by God Himself (31*‘^-)« 
His younger contemporary, Ezekiel, sees in % 


someAvhat diiSerent light the further course of 
God’s ways with Israel. He, too, is aware that 
the rebellious di^iposition of the people can be over- 
come only by a neAv heart and spirit bestOAA’^ed by 
God ; but the way to this leads, according to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which accustoms 
the people to quite neAv forms of worship, and leacls 
to the final triumph of the idea that for all Israel’s 
acquirements and actions there is but one supreme 
standard and one final goal — God’s holiness. 

V. EzeivIEL. 

1. The great importance of Ezekiel for the fur- 
ther development of the religion of Israel, as 
Ave have sketched it at the close of the preceding 
section, could not be recognized until the depend- 
ence of the Priests’ Code upon his programme for 
the future (Ezk 40-48) was placed beyond doubt. 
As lung as it Avas held possible that he, the priest, 
occupied the leisure of the Exile in constructing 
fantastic variations on the priestly legislation 
Avhich had already been long in existence, nothing 
could be made of his book, or at least of the clos- 
ing parts of it. Nay, it AA^as possible, as Ave see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute Avhether the 
Book of Ezekiel Avas entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. But quite a 
difierent judgment has to be formed if Ezk 40-48 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch ot the future 
form of the State and the cultus. Then the * priest 
in prophet’s clothing* is all at once transformed 
into the pioneering genius, the real creator of 
Judaism in the narroAA^er sense, the religion of the 
LaAv, Avhich is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Israel. Not as if on that account the name of 
propliet is to be denied him altogether. On the 
contiary, AA^e shall see immodiatelj" that in every 
particular he attaches himself to his predecessois— 
to Jeremiah in particular — and that he frequently 
assumes their ideas as self-evident. But aa ith all 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of God’s 
plans AA’ith Israel and of tlie demands and the 
promises of the earlier prophets, he looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, Avhose chief aim 
shall be the conserving of the holiness of God 
This last idea is Ezekiel’s oavu, and through it he 
acquired an extraordinary influence on succeeding 
ages. 

2. The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religious notions of his predecessors, holdss 
good in quite a remarkable Avay of his ronn^ption 
of God. The zeal Avith Avhich he constantly insists 
upon his tAvo main themes — the guilt of the people 
and the Avay to its removal — scarcely gives him any 
occasion for specific declarations regarding the being 
and attributes of God. Indeed, if one AA^ere to judge 
merely by appearances, Ezekiel’s detcailed des<;rii)- 
tion of the glory (^^;) of JiiliAveh as His sensible 
form of manifestation ( 1*'“'’^* 43‘-*-, cf. above, p. 639'’ f. ), 
and of the temple as the place of God’s throne and 
the place of the soles of His feet (43^), might seem 
a return to long superseded material conceptions 
of the Godhead. But it is inconceivable that to 
Ezekiel the ‘ glory ’ of JaliAveh Avhich dwells in 
the temple should be Avholly identical with His 
essential Ixjing. He himself inveighs (8^*) against 
the silly delusion of those who had been left in 
Judah, that ‘JahAveh sees us not, JahAveh hath 
forsaken the land.’ But, above all, it is note- 
■worthy Iioav Ezekiel handles the attitude of JahAveh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Israel. Scarcely 
anywhere * do AA’^e find an indication of the reasons 
for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 

* It is. in an3' case, one of the very isolated exceptions, when 
in it is put forward as one result of the Jud^ent upon 
Egypt that this country shall be no more a source of confidence 
for Israel. 
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except the very frequently recurring formula, ‘ that 
they may know that I am Jahweh* (so four times 
over in the oracle against Edom in ch. 36). This 
is as much as to say, ' that My absolute omnipo- 
tence, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the e^h. My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness/ Nay, in view of 36^*’^-, it 
looks Quite as if Jahweh's only reason for reviving 
ujpon the restoration of Israel was that their con- 
tmuing in exile gave occasion for blasphemies on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis- 
honouring of His holy name. 

3. The thought of the election of the people and 

of the benefits bestowed upon them by Jahweh 
appears only in the striking allegory contained in 
2g4(r. wff.^ where there is clearly dei)endence upon the 
ideas of Deuteronomy, and the inference is silently 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitude 
which the Divine goodness imposes upon Israel. 
The ethical demands of Jahweh, collected in a sort 
of canon in Ezk (cf. also 22®^’^*), partly agree 
mrhatim with those of the pre - exilic prophets, 
but are partly intermingled already with allusions 
to speciilically relimous or, more precisely, ritual 
obligations (regard to what is sacred to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, refraining from sacrifice upon 
the high places, etc.). In his view of the moral 
respon&.ibility of the individual, Ezekiel attaches 
himself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah. Like 
the latter (cf. Jer 31 opjioses the delusion 

that Jahweh makes the child len sutler innocently 
for the sins of the fathers (IS-'^-) ; on the contrary, 
‘he that sinneth, he shall die’ But tl\e 

general rule expressed in this last saying does not 
exclude the etlicacy of timely rei»entance : Jahweh 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should turn and live ( v . ^ 33^^ ). Therefore He takes 
measures even for the warning of the ungodly by 
the prophe^^^s, and the latter are held fully respon- 
sible if they neglect this duty (3^^®- 33). 

4. The rarity with which the above ideas are 
touched upon in Ezekiel is plainly owing to the 
circumstance that he feels himself in the first 
instance far more impelled to give strong expres- 
sion to his holy indignation at the sins and the 
consequently enormous guilt of his people. Hence 
his Divine commission has for its very starting- 
point that he is sent to ‘ the apostate ones, the 
nouse of rebellion’ (23* ® 5®®^- and often). And in- 
deed it is always the same complaint that occupies 
the foreground in all his arraignments of the 
people, namely, that of gross apost^y from Jahweh 
— idolatry. 

In order rightly to appreciate this charge, two 
things must to kept in view, (a) First of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel nnderstands not merely the actual 
worship of strange, heatfien gods,* such as he once 
beheld (8’®’*) in a vision, when he saw carried on in 
the temple at Jerusalem the worship of the ‘ image 
of jealousy ’ (?an 'dsh&rdh) and of all kinds of creep- 
ing tilings, the lamenting for Tammuz, and the 
adoration of the sun. He includes in the terra the 
whole of the Jahweh cult, in so far as it is com- 
bined with the use of images of Jahweh and sacri- 
ficial worship on the so-called ‘ high places.’ 

The Book of Deuteronomy makes no secret that 
the abolition, of the high place worship is an inno- 
vation, which must be carried out with a certain 
measure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot outside Jerusalem profane 
--an intolerable idea to the ancient way of think- 
ing. Consequently, Deuteronomy had conceded 
to the former priests of the high places at least 
the right of officiating in the temple, and at the 
same time commended them as far as possible 

* There is no evidence for the view of Robertson Smith and 
Bmend, that in Ezk 8 it is ancient Israelitish family or tril^ zods 
diat are in view. 


to kindness at the hands of the people. An 
absolute condemnation of the high place worship 
as a heinous sin was thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the confining of the cultos to the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
difierent is the judgment of Ezekid. The occur- 
rences of the year 597, by which he had suffered so 
much personally, and the days that followed, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiah. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
first the worship of Israel, even when it had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading first in Egyptian (23“* * and after- 

wards in Canaanite dress. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the commencement 
of his great arraignment of Jerusalem in cli. 16 : 
‘ Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites ; thy father was an Amorite, and thy 
mother a Hittite.’ Ezekiel’s intention here is not 
to teach anything new about the earliest history 
of Israel, but simply to characterize in the strongest 
fashion the heatlieiiish form of its woKhip. This 
comes out not only in the two great indictments 
of chs. 16 and 23, but also elsewhere (cf. e.f/. 44®*’’*). 
The heathen character of this worship is sliown to 
consist not only in specifically lieathon practices 
connected witli the cultus, such as exces.s and 
ill! morality at the sacrificial meals, hut in tlie 
utter lack of fine feeling for what is holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No wonder that Ezekiel 
regarded the transferring of this cultus to 07ie 
sanctuary as only a half measure, W’hich must now 
be energetically "superseded by a w hole one. For, 
even Jift.er the* retoriiiN of Josiah, the sanctuary 
had been further ‘ defiled ’ ; in particular, images 
of Jahw’eh apjiear to have been afterwards reintro- 
duced and to liave played an imiortant role (5^^ 

g4ff. IS 720), 

(6) But, secondly, the charge of idolatiy' as 
adultery against Jahwoh includes also courting 
the favour and aid of the heathen powors. This 
is clearly the case in IG-’^®'*, probably al-o in 23'*- 
i4f. 21. elsewdiere it is soiiietimes doubtful whether 
actual apostasy to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, is not intended. To Ezekiel, 
indeed, all contact wdth the sphere of heathendom 
causes outw ard and inw'ard defilement. 

5. In the view of Ezekiel, both kingdoms (Samaria 
in 23"* under the name ’0h6ldh = * Imr [ow’ii] tent,’ 
and Jerusalem under the name "Ohdlibd/i = ‘ my tent 
is in her ’) are naturall}’* in the .same condemnation. 
Yet Judah’s guilt is greater in so far as she has 
not only fail^ to take warning from the fate of 
Sodom and of Samaria, but has acted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Therefore the ill- 
fortune of the latter is to be revei-sed, that they 
may serve for tlie ])rufound humiliation of Judah ; 
for the latter has sliowm by her conduct, that, in 
comparison \yitli herself, even Sodorn and Samaria 
still deserved consideration (16^* 23“). 

6. The special charges made by Ezekiel (esp. 
22®®*) against Jerusalem are concerned, above all, 
with the perverting of justice and the committing 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strengly of the 
ever recurring complaints of the earlier prophetis. 
The only strange feature is the emphatic mention 
of incest (22’®®*), which it is impossible to under- 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
share in the general cornijition : the king (Zede- 
kiah), w^lio is to pay heavily for his perjury* and 

* The picture of eross unchastity which the prophet draws 
in such realistic fa^on in chs. 16 and 23 can only be intended, 
in accordance with a familiar usaee of lang^uage, to stand for 
idolatry (a view which is confirmed by 20^^) ; and thus the sug- 
gestion is very natural that Ezekiel was led to the above judg- 
ment by referring Am 6^ to the I^yptian period of the people’s 
history. 
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breach of treaty ; the princes, who are like 

wolves and worthless ^epherds (2^ 34^^*) ; the 
priests, who are forgetful of their duties (22-*) ; 
the lying prophets (13“''* 22“) and prophetesses 
(13^^’), who lull the people into false security. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A feeling of 
pity for the perishing people is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Ezekiel oy the view of the approach- 
ing terrible judgment, but the transgression is too 
great for pardon to still possible (9^ 11^^ and 
often). Even such examples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now effect nothing by their 
intercession ; at most they would be able to save 
only themselves (14'^*). The judgments that now 
threaten are only the close of those that have long 
— always, indeed, in vain— been impending over 
Israel. Quite peculiar in this connexion is the 

f >roi)liet’s doctrine that Jahwch has punished the 
sraelites for their apostasy by giving them com- 
mandments that were not good, .as, for instance, 
the order for child -sacrilicc. Only in tliis sense 
can the language of 20-®*** be understood, even if 
the prophet in 16-'^^- and 23^^ speaks of these 
sacriiices as offered to idols. But it is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have repre- 
sented child - sacrilice as instituted by Jfdiweli 
Himself for the j»urpose of destroying Israel. 
Perhaps he speaks of the command of Ex 
as * not good ’ simply because it ga\ e occasion to 
the delusion that God demanded not only the 
dedication but tlie actual saciilice of the lirst- 
bom. 

Ezekiel foresees with perfect clearness the ap- 
proach of the Chaldjejiiis (21 the .siege of the 
city, with all its Jionois ifif-), as well as its 
burning to the gi-ound (10-). By symbolical actions 
he poi trays tlie fate of the be.sieged, the fresh 
decimation of those who had apjiaiently escaped 
(5^®' ), and their departure to exile (12'‘^ ). Suord, 
famine, and pestilence shall devour them without 
intermis.sion ; the land shall become a desolation 
and. along with its peoide, the subject of savage 
mockery by the heathen ; the inhabit- 

ants them.sclves, carried into exile, shall have to cat 
uncle.an bread in the place of their captivity (4®*^*). 

7. But this casting off is not to be linal. It 
would appear, indeed, from 21*”*'* as if the pious 
and tlic ungodly were alike to be overwhelmed by 
the judgment — a declaration to wJiich Ezekiel 
evidently felt impelled for the time by the facts 
of the case ; but at bottom the old Prophetic ex- 
pectation abides, that a certain number, however 
few, shall escape sword and famine, wild beasts, 
and pestilence (14-'“^-). P'or Ezekiel beholds in 
spirit (9^*^*) not only the fall of Jerusalem into the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
angel on the foreheads of those who are destined 
to escape. And, further, he sees in spirit (37'®^*) 
the resurrection of the dead bones (i,e. the people 
sunk as it were into the grave in exile) by the 
breath of God, which awakens them to new life. 
Those who are brought back to the Holy Land 
shall henceforward, after the removal of all the 
former abominations, dwell there secure, and re- 
joice in rich blessings from Jahweh’s hand (11^”’ 
28“'' 34^®*^’ 36®^**®*^’ 39**®J'^')* For He remembers His 
former promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes witli her an ever enduring covenant 
37^). He can no more hide His face from 
His people now that He has poured out His spirit 
upon them (39^). And, as the result of this 
receiving of the spirit of God, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart,* that the stony 

* The can in 1831, in a somewhat different connexion, * Make 
yon a new hearb and a new spirit,’ does not invalidate the 

truth that the bestowal of the new spirit can come from God 

eniF. 
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heart shall be changed into a soft heart of flesh 

(Ills se-uf.). 

8. In so far as its fulfilment necessitates an 

extraordinary interposition of God, the last men- 
tioned promise may already be included in the 
category of Messianic prophecies (in the wider 
sense). Such prophecies, even in the narrower 
sense, are found m Ezekiel, although sparingly 
and with no special emphasis. Thus the tender 
sprout taken from the top of the tall cedar, and 
planted on a high and lofty mountain (the temple 
hill), where it grows to be a majestic cedar (17^ ), 
can stand only for the Mes.sianic king of David’s 
race, under whom Israel is to dwell secure. By 
his exaltation sh.all the heathen kingdoms (‘all 
the trees of the lield ’) learn to know the power of 
Jahweh. There is no mention here then of the 
exercise of worhl-enipire by the Messianic king. 
So .also in it is said only that the State 

shall lie low' until Ae comes to whom it [w. the 
rule] belongs and to whom Jahweh gives it. A 
descendant of David is first expressly promised by 
Ezekiel in 34‘-^^‘ ; hut even there not as the cham- 
pion and saviour of the people, but only as the 
fiaithful shepherd, who shall feed the flock after 
.Lahweli Himself (v.^*^-, clearly dependent on Jer 
23*“ ) has intervened on behalf of His sh(*ep and 
even zoaloiislj^ discliarged the shepherd’s office for 
them (v.i**^-). It is only after this that He is to 
set o\er them a single shepherd, namely His 
servant D.avid. That this does not niCcan king 
David rcthviriiSy but, as in the case of the ‘ righteous 
.shoot’ ot David in Jer 23**, only one >vho iiile.s in 
the spirit of David, i.s show n by the simple fact 
that lie is not once called ‘ king’ ; on the contrary, 
it is said in v.-^ ‘I, Jalnveh, w’ill be Iheir God, 
and my servant David .‘-liall be priftre (nv;) in the 
midst of them.’ But, beyond this, nothing is predi- 
cated of liim. It IS Jalnveh alone that concludes a 
covenant of peace >vith the people (v.“-’®*), confers 
upon them security from w’iid beasts, as well as 
from oppression and mockery by their enemies, 
and imparts rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction occurs, in 37=***"^’ in connexion wdth the 
symbolic action w'herebj’^ two staves (Judah and 
Joseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even tlie long fallen '' irtliem king- 
dom is to be reunited wuth Judah so as to form 
one kingdom under one king. But once more it 
is Jalnveli Himself (v.**) who delivers and purifies 
them, that they may become again His people. 
Now’, it is true that in 37'“'®^*, as compared with 34-**, 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 37‘“^'- 
declares not only ‘ and my servant David sliall ^ 
king over them,’ but (v.“) ‘my servant David 
shall rule over them for ever.* Can it be that the 
expectations of Ezekiel underwent such a trans- 
formation in the interval that he now’^ looked for a 
king w hose dominion should be unending ? This 
is iniiiossihle, for it would completely contradict 
the role wdiich the ‘ prince ’ (not the king) plays in 
the future programme of Ezk 40-48 (see below). 
Blit, even apart from that, in ch. 37 as in ch. 34 
Jahweh appears so prominently as the^ real Ruler 
dw’elling in His sanctuary in the midst of the 
people and exercising towards them the everlast- 
ing covenant of peace, that there is scarcely room 
left for the idea of the Messiah. 

9. As elsewhere in the expectations of the pro- 
phets regardirm the future, a pretty large space is 
occupied in Ezekiel with tnreatenings against 
foreign nations ; n^, it would seem from SO'***- as 
if the ‘ Day of the Lord,’ which hod been looked 
for from the time of Amos, was exclusively a 
day of judgment upon foreign p^ples. The hos- 
tility of these peoples to Israel is also, it is true, 
specified as a ^ound of the Divine anger [thus we 
have the malicious joy and thirst for revenge of 
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the Ammonites, 25* ; the Moabites, v.® ; the 
Edomitos, and again in ch. 35 ; the Philis- 
tines, 25'® ; the Tyrians, 26®] ; but tlic main i>oint 
of view always is that all the s])lendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to bo brought low, ‘in 
order that they may know that I am Jahweh ’ 
(25®- ^ etc.)' Hence the longest and the severest 

threatenings are directed against the liaughtiest 
and most powerful peoples : against Tyre (chs. 
26-28), because she has declared herself to be the 
perfection of beauty (27®), and hei king has claimed 
even to be a god (28®) ; against tlie Egyptians (chs. 
29-32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, ‘ mine is 
the Nile, I have made it ’ (29®). God is going to 
punish this arrogance as He formerly punished 
tliat of the Assyrian warriors, mIioso graves (as 
those of the most heinous ofienders) are ‘ set in the 
uttermost parts of the pit ’ (32--', where by the way 
tliere is the first approx innit ion to a distinction 
between inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doctrine of the pains of hell). 

10. A peculiarity of the eschatology of Ezekiel 
is his expectation of a hostile storm of great 
masses of people, led by (Jog the prince of tlie 
land of Magog, against the resettled land of Israel, 
that is to sa\^ after the dawn of the Messianic a^e 
(ch. 38 f.). Here too the essential point of view is 
that stated in 38'® ‘ that the nations may know 
me when I shall show myself holy before their 
eyes’ ((d. also 39®). Neither here nor anj-where 
else in Ezekiel is there any hint that this know- 
ledge is to lead further to these jieoples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israer.s 
salvation. Gog is to fall upon the mount a ins of 
Israel ; and so enormous shall be the number of 
his warriors, that for seven years on end their 
weapons shall serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be required for the burying of their dead bodies. 

When Ezekiel (38'®) appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets concerning Gog, it is impossible to 
say what utterances of theirs (provided they have 
come do>\Ti to us at all) he may have had in view. 
But, in any case, his allusion *^to them is a proof 
that the pre-exilic prophecies had already become 
to him the object of retlexion. And this implies at 
the same time the consciousne.ss that the old form 
of prophecy, as the pioduct of a diiect operation of 
the spirit of God, was practically extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by literary activity. 

11. To this last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole section made up of chs. 40-48, which, as 
pointed out aljove, proved of epoch-making import- 
ance for the form afterwards assumed by the re- 
ligion of Israel, containing as it does a sketch of 
the new form to be given to the sanctuary and the 
cultus after the return of the people from exile.* 
Not that even in chs. 1-39 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this final aim of the Divine Judg- 
ments, for we find such, for instance, in 20^- and 
37®®- But in chs. 40-48 these interests — ^the re- 
construction of tlie temple in all its details, the 
exact regulation of ollerings and festivals, etc. — 
come so strongly into the foreground that every- 
thing else, t.e. all that does not belong to the 
cultus, looks like a mere appendage and scarcely 
worthy of mention. 

(a) All the manifold and complicated regula- 
tions in chs. 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only one 
underlying idea— namely, the perfect representa- 
tion and conservation of the holiness of God, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to it in 
the pre-exUic period. This conservation, more- 
over, is to be effected by means of a great number 
of external institutions and ordinances. To be 
sure, these are at bottom only symbolical pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zeal directed 

* OL Bertholet, Der Verfaminrjsentmirf des Ezechiel in seiner 
weHgiomgesehiehtliohen Bedeutuny^ Freiburg i. B., 1896. 


towards its maintenance, but strict attention to 
them is absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifices were m the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might 
be dispensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of legrd 
relif/ion, the Levitical system. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 
as an objective fact, without regard to the inten- 
tion and motive of the author of the wrong, Dn- 
wittiiig Levitical delilement and knowing sin in- 
volve exactly the same degree of guilt. 

(6) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy rjround. The 
idea that now the whole land is sacred to Jahweh, 
finds its symbolical expression in the high degi’ee 
of holiness which attaches not only to the temple, 
the dwelling-place of Jahweh, but to the wliole 
quarter surrounding the temple, on the summit of 
the hill (43'®). For <‘ity and tem])le are henceforth 
to stand on a very lotty mountain (4U®), in token 
that they surjiass in importance every other spot 
on eaith. Any iiollution of the sanctuai-y, such as 
was foi merly occasioned by the close proximitj” of 
the royal giaves to the temple (43®), is now" com- 
pletely exedmied. The holiness of the fore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keejiing shut of the east 
door (44'), by which Jahweh returned from the 
Mount of Olives to t he sanctuary. But the wdiole 
ot the sacred precincts, including the quarters of 
the priests and the Levites, is a iCrAmuhoi the land 
(Jo'"* 48®'®-), a kind of oblation whereby all the rest 
ot the land ib likew’ise Inillow’ed and made lit lor use, 
as the fruits of the land are, through the rendering 
of the firstfruits to Jalnveh. Directly adjoining 
the sacred precincts is the giound occupieil by the 
city, and the land which appei tains ex officio to the 
‘ prince.’ To the former ot these a ccrhiiii inejisiire 
ot holiness still belongs ; in fact, according to 
(the closing w"ord of the whole section), the city is 
to be called Jahweh-shdmmah, ‘.hihweh is there.’ 
It belongs to no one tribe exclusi> ely, but members 
of all the tribes are to jieople it (48'*'). 

((*) Suitably to its above Signilicance, the city 
along with the sacred tenhnnh is tlie heait and 
almost the exact central ixiint of the wdiole 
country; for to the north ol it lie seven, and to 
the south li>e tribes, tlie latter — quite coiiliary 
to the former historical slate of things — imduding 
even Issachar, Zebulun, aiiu (4ad. The district to 
the east of the Jordan had been probably for a long 
time too largely occupied by heathen for E/.ekiel 
to count it as any longer belonging to the Holy 
Land. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
in the midst of Israel, wdio have begotten sons (i.c. 
wdio are jiermanently settled there), are to be on 
exactly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to receive a possession (47“). The 
meaning of this at first sight strange jirescription 
is simply that in the new State there can be only 
full-blooded members of the worshipi»ing com- 
munity, possessed of equal rights, but sharing 
also equal responsibilities. 

[d) Finally, the idea that the land consecrated 
to Jahweh has His blessings showered upon it, 
finds very drastic expression in the prophecy of 
the temple spring (47'“*), which, taking its ri^ie 
under the temi>le itself, is at first a tiny rill, but 
after a course of 4(X)0 cubits has already become a 
niighty river, w"hich causes the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
fruits that never fail, which makes the -waters of 
the Dead Sea wholesome and teeming with fish 
The explanation ofiered for all this is that ‘be6ause 
the Avater proceeds from the rianctiiary’ it has a 
magical efficacy (47'*). 

(e) The degree to which even th) most subtk 
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prescriptions regarding points in the coitus are 
of importance in the eyes of Ezekiel, is shown 
by his regulations concerning the sacrificial tables 
(40*“*^'), the priests' cells (42’®'’ )> the sin-offering 
in connexion with the seven days’ dedication of 
the altar (43’“^* )» the measures and weights to 
be used in the cultus (45“*^'), the rules for festivals 
and sacrifices (45 ^^- ; cf. also the complicated pre- 
scriptions as to the place and number of the 
sacrifices to be offered by the ‘prince,* ch. 46). 
With reference to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
that, as is shown even by their exact dating, they 
have now lost tlieir connexion with the course of 
nature [.vc. as harvest festivals] and have l)ecome 
simply church festivals ; for, apart from the pro- 
hibition of leaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of anything but the official 
offerings to be presented (45=*^®^). Very striking is 
the complete ignoring of the Feast of Weeks, which, 
on the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by P ; and no less so is the fact that the two 
days of atonement, of which Ezekiel places one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (45^®®* )» do 
not rcj)resent days of humiliation on the part of 
the people, but contemplate an atonement for the 
sanctuary by means of external ceremonies ‘on 
account of those who may have offended tlirough 
error or ignorance.’ The purifying of the temple 
building from Levitical defilement appears here 
the main object to such a degree that the cleansing 
of the heart, which to the pre-exilic jnophets was 
by far the most important matter, remains un- 
iiientioned. 

(/) Much of what is ordained by Ezekiel may 
have been based upon ancient tradjLiun, whieli 
was perhaps familiar to him in connexion witli the 
exercise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
beyond doubt, and of great consequence is In'? dis- 
tinction (40^ and esp. 44®^ ) between those priests of 
Levi who are «also descendants of Zadok {i.e. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood* e.-^tablislied at 
Jerusalem), and those other priests of Levi who 
have ministered to the jiGople in the times of error 
{i.e. the former priests of the high places). The 
priesthood in future is to peitain to the Zadokites 
alone. The other class are ‘ to bear tlie con .se- 
quences of their guilt’ (44^®®*), and are condemned 
to discharge all tlie menial offices of the cultus a\ Iiicli 
were formerly attended to by uncircumcised ones 
(slaves and prisoners of war). Ezekiel in this way 
first paved tlie way for that distinction between 
priests and Levites which is so familiar to us in P 
and the Chronicler, that we can hardly conceive 
of the cultus of Israel without it fi om the time of 
Sinai downwards, although, as a matter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

ig) When we turn to the special rules for the 
riests (44^^®*), it is again noteworthy that at the 
ead of their official duties (v.^) is the instruction 
of the people in the distinction between holy and 
common, clean and unclean; it is only after this 
that there is mention of their judicial functions. 

(A) By the side of the priests the nasi or ‘ prince ’ 
plays, as wa.s remarked above, a somewhat colour- 
less part. A head was necessary, and nothing was 
more natural than to form a connexion here with 
the historical tradition of many centuries, namely, 
the expectation of a political head belonging to 
the family of David. Surprise has been felt quite 
unnecessarily that Ezekiel does not assign to the 
priestly State a spiritual head — nay, that he is 
altogether silent about the ‘high priest.* Butin 
the pre-exilic period there had fen no high priests 
at all, but at most at Jerusalem priests. The 
latter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of 
the king, and it may very well be that Ezekiel 
had good reasons for not wishing to see priestly 
EXTRA VOL.— 45 


officials of this kind reintroduced. It was quite 
outside the scope of his ideas thftt in the new 
Jerusalem the place of the national political head 
should be taken by a spiritual one — in fact, by 
a high priest. Ezekiel, then, retained a political 
head ; but the latter is, strictly speaking, only the 
guarantor for the regular performance of the 
cultus. It is scarcely right to speak of a sovereign 
prince. If this noA has a tract of land assigned 
to him at the eastern and Avestern ends of the 
t^rAmdhy it is with the strangely distrustful remark 
added, ‘ that my princes may no more oppress my 
people, but give the land to the house of Israel 
according to their tribes’ (45® 46^®). The prince, 
indeed, receives a further W^Hindh from the people, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (45^®®*) ; but 
in return he is to provide all the offerings for the 
congregation at the festivals, the new moons, and 
the Sabbaths, as well as the daily morning burnt- 
offering and meal-offering (46^*®-). The one pre- 
rogative he enjoys is that of entering the vestibule 
of the east door (which is usually closed), that 
from its threshold he may behold the preparing 
of his sacrifices by the priests, and may stand there 
and pray (44® 46®). Tliat Ezekiel does not think 
of tiiis nusi as the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
proof. 

(/) When Ave now ask, finally, What was Ezekiel’s 
oAvn A'iew about the fulfilment of his programme 
for the future ?, the answer must be to the follow- 
ing effect. A distinction must be drawn betAveen 
expectations the fulfilment of Avhich aa'os in no 
man’s power (such as the elevation of the temple 
hill, or the producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringinij back of the ten tribes), and e:mec- 
tations A\itbin the range of human effort. With 
tlie'ie la^-t Ezekiel Avas perfectly in eaniest, and he 
Avas fully justified by tlie further course of events. 
In some instances, it is true, the force of ancient 
usage AA^as stronger than the theoiy of the prophet, 
as, for example, in the case of the Feast of Weeks. 
Other prescriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former i)riests of the high places, evidently could 
be cairied out only after severe conflicts and in a 
A'ery iiiiicli mitigated form. But, upon the whole, 
it remains true that we have now in P a rearrange- 
ment of the cultus approximating a.s nearly as 
possible to the prescriptions of Ezekiel. Particu- 
larly convincing is the evidence for this Avhich is 
furni&bed by the parallels in P to the special rules 
for the priests contained in Ezk 44''^®*. To all 
appearance, the priestly circles — and that, too, at 
different centres — had already begun during the 
Exile to reduce the ideas of Ezekiel to a cultus 
laAA% The fruit of these labours — varied, yet all 
inspired Avith the same spirit — AA^as the great 
priestly book of historj*^ and law, the introduction 
of Avhich gave to post -exilic Judaism the final 
stamp Avhich it bears, not only in New Testament 
tinier but doAATi to the present day. 

But here once more tlie truth is manifested that 
hifetorical development is not ahvays in a straight 
line. Right in tne midst of the labours devoted to 
the codification of a jiriestly law in the spirit of 
Ezekiel we come once more upon a poAverful ex- 
hibition of genuine Jalnveh prophetism in the 
form of the so-called Deutero-lsaiah, to which we 
must next turn our attention. 

VI. The so-called Deuteho-Isaiah. 

1. It may noAv be regarded as finally established 
that Avitli Is 40 an entirely new book commences, 
AA'hich noAvliere makes any claim to be the work of 
Isaiah. The compass of this so-called Deutero- 
lsaiah is still, however, the subject of controversy. 
According to the view that at one time generally 
prevailed, it embraced cbs. 40-66. But more and 
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more confirmation has been discovered for the 
proTOsition already propounded by Eichhom and 
reaffirmed by Kuenen, that a portion of these 
chapters can have been composed only at Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile.* At first 
it was thought sufficient to separate off chs. 63-66 
as a later addition, but finely it has become 
almost the general fashion to cmtinguish between 
chs. 40-55 as Deutero-lsaiah, and chs. 56-66 as 
Trito-Isaiah. The present writer is among those 
to whom this view commends itself as the correct 
one. It may be remarked that Is 40-66 is a strik- 
ing proof that questions of authenticity have little 
bearing upon the value of the religious and etliical 
content&-A)r, in short, upon the character as revela- 
tion — of an OT writing. The full meaning of the 
glorious book made up of Is 40-55 could be first 
appreciated and established only by those who 
taught men to understand it historically from the 
last years before the conquest of Babylon by Cynis 
(538 B.C.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
as authorized by him. 

2 . The book of the ‘Great Unknown* would 
have had significance enough for his contempor- 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a lK>ok 
of consolation for the exiles, assuring them of the 
end of the captivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a renewed dispensation of Jahweh’s grace. But 
it contains infinitely more than this. From an 
elevated prophetical vie^^moillt, which is scarcely 
reached again in the OT period, it brings the 
whole preceding history of Israel as well as its 
whole future under the scheme of an original, 
all- wise, saving purpose of Jahweh, which has for 
its object tlie whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religion are here completely burst, and 
the foundation laid for a universal religion, and all 
this without the old Prophetic ideas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Israel being given up. How 
these two apparently heterogeneous notions could 
be united, wul have to be shown afterwards. The 
whole, solitary glory of Deutero - Isaiah we shall 
best appreciate if we comjiare it with Ezekiel or 
the nearly contemporaneous passages Dt 4^”^' and 
32®. In EzekiePs future expectations there was 
no room for any share of the heathen in the salva- 
tion of Israel. In Dt 4'®**, again, the view is stated 
without any circumlocution that Jahweh has des- 
tined the heathen to serve the star-gods (i.e. prac- 
tically condemned them to idolatry), whereas He 
has chosen Israel to be His own possession. Quite 
the same notion is expressed in Dt 32® ‘Jahweh 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the gods* [D’rtSij ’;gi, LXX 6,yyi\u)v 0eoG, 
MT MTongly 'ja], i.e. He assigned to each of 
the (subordinate) gods a particular people, whereas 
He declared Israel to be His own heritage. 

3. We have just described Deutero-lsaiah*s fun- 
dainent^ notion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
which is at present becoming plain — a purpose 
which includes all nations, and which at the same 
time solves all the enigmas of Israel’s history. It 
is primarily under this notion that we must sub- 
sume all the declarations from which our prophet’s 
very lofty conception of God may be gathered. 

* The following have Bpeciolly contributed to the elucidation 
of the controversy regaroing Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah : Duhm, 
in his Coniuientar}' on Isaiah in the Kurzer Udeom., Ctottingen, 
1892, 2nd ed. 1902 [holds that Trito-Isaiah commences with ch. 
66] ; Oheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah^ London, 1895 
[places 5Ci-« 68. 69 under Artaxerxes ii. or iii. ; 637-6412 about 
860 B.c. ; ch. 66 under Darius Ochus] ; H. Gressmann, Ueber die 
in Jm. cc. 56-66 vorausgesetzten zeitgeschichtlichen Verhaltniese, 
Gottingen, 1899 [hol^ that chs. 66-^ are not a unify, but that 
they are all post-exilic and emanate from Judiea] ; E. Littmann, 

Ueber die Abfauungszeit des Tritojeeaja, Freiburg i. B., 1899 
[Trito-Isaiah is held to embrace 66-6^ (except 596-6 and perhaps 
561-61 as well as chs. 66 and 66 (except 6623t), and to emanato 
whouy from the period between 467 and 446, prior to the arrival 
of Nehemiah ; on the other hand, 687ff and 64 date brom between 
588 and 620]. 


An absolutely harmonious plan of the Universe 
implies the solity of God. Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest and sharpest expression 
(43iof. 446.8 455114.18^, Tlie continuous fulfilment 
of the plan presupposes His eternity (41^ 44®), un- 
changoableness (41* 43“), and always equally full 
power (40‘‘*® ). God’s omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by His creative work : He alone bos stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (40'*- 
42® 44** 45^** ^®) in the fulness of His omnipotence 
and the strength of His might (46 *®) ; it needed 
but His call, and these things were there (48“). 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (41*), and controls by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(40*®'-)— nay, the nations are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40^®*^*)- How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the j)otter 
(45*)? As in the first Isaiah, so here God is fre- 
quently called ‘ the Holy One of Israel,* and that, 
m like manner, in the sense of His absolute eleva- 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and hence, of course, above all stain and dishonour 
(4114. 16 433. 14 The same attribute excludes 

absolutely any representation of God by images 
(401“^*), and, in general, our prophet cannot suffici- 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and image worship (cf. 41-^, and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44^* 46®'*). The 
holiness of God requires also that all His actings 
should have for their deepest motive the honour of 
His name (48®*^^). He will not give His honour 
to another, nor His glory to idols (42®), as if tAep 
had accomplished what was His work alone. 

4. The scanty references to the means whereby 
God accomplishes His world-plan and saving pur- 
pose, make mention, above all, of the primhetic 
word. This has irresistible power (55^®'*) and eter- 
nal validity (40®). In the exact pre-announcement 
of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis- 
sion of Cyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our i)rophet sees one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israel (41-®«‘- 42® 43^®"* 44^'- *®'- 45-^ 46i®'* 48®®'- ^■*®’-) ; 
the idols, which are things of nought, can neither 
explain tlie past nor predict the future (41®'®^*). 

5. Deutero-lsaiah, like the pre- exilic prophets 
and the Book of Deuteronomy, traces the pre- 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (41“-) ; 
hut this last is ascribed not simply to God’s love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43®'-, but to the 
special purposes which Jahweh wills to accomplish 
for the henetit of the whole world, by the instru- 
mentality of Israel, His servant (see below). On 
this account He has carried them all along from 
their mother’s womb (46^) ; and, when by their sins 
they provoked Ills lust anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (42**®'- 50^ 
51'^) ; but it was not His intention that Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeance, should 
show herself pitiless against Judah (47®). Ail the 
more on that account Gk)d regards the old guilt of 
the people as atoned for — nay, as doubly expiated 
(40* 5F®). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothing but the outcome of the free favour of 
God ; it has been brought about neither by sacrifice 
nor any other merit on the part of Israel, which, 
on the contrary, has sinned from the time of its 
first father (Jacob) and deserved destruction in 
consequence (43**®'- 48^- *• ®). But Jahweh blots out 
their transgressions as a cloud (44**). 

In view of all this, there is the less justification 
for Zion’s discouragement, and her complaint that 
she is forsaken and forgotten by God (40*^ 49^*). 
As little as a mother is forgetful of her sucking 
child has God forgotten the community of Israd 
(49^®). Nay, He is at once her creator and her 
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husband, wno can never cast off the wife of his 
youth (64“’‘). 

6 . The instniment employed by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His pNeople and the further accom- 
plishment of His saving purpose, is Cyrus^ of whom 
and of whose Divine mission the prophet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has D^n suggested 
that he actually saw in him the Messiah promised 
by the earlier prophets. Jahweh Himself speaks 
of Cyrus as His * shepherd’ (44^), nay as His 
‘ anomted,* whom He has taken by the right hand 
that He may cast down peoples before him, whom 
for Israel’s sake He has called by name (45^*)* for 
whom He will make all his ways plain (45^®*-), as 
the man of His counsel (46“), whom He loves (48^^). 

If tlie victorious career of Cyrus is to be tAus 
interpreted, Israel has no more occasion for anxious 
fears, but may with full complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (40° 41^°®*). 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return ; He 
gathers them from all (quarters (43°®*), and outdoes 
even His own former mighty acts when He brought 
His people forth from Egypt (43^°®*). He fashions 
for them in the desert a road well constructed 
and free from danger (40® 42^° 43'^ 49^°**), makes 
abundant provision of water and noble trees (41^“* 
43i8ir. 4821), and Himself leads them like a loving 
shepherd (40^^ 62“). All nature accompanies thes6 
redemptive acts wuth a song of jubilation (42^°** 
44“'* 49*® 55^®). The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shall now be astonished 
at the multitude of her children, and scarcely find 
room for them all (49*®®* 54*®*). For along with 
Jacob (Judah) shall return also ‘those who have 
been preserved of Israel’ (49°'*). Jahweh, more- 
over, shall once more reign as king over jZion 
(52^'*), and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of His glory and the ruler of nations, shall 
be fulfilled to the whole people, who also shall 
draw to them foreign peoples — nay, peoples as j’et 
unknown to them (55“*). All these other nations 
are brought to recognize that Jahweh has called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the God of Israel (41*®*). As for 
Israel itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is His 
special property (44®®-), and makes them all true 
disciples of Jahweh (54*®), brings about a wondrous 
renewing of the nation’s youth (40®®®*). Moreover, 
the duration of this renewed ‘ covenant ’ is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of God’s anger is to be 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 

(45*7 54717.), 

In the above orderly BummaTy of the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah, 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scattered 
detached fashion, we have purposely passed o\er two state- 
ments, because they can in no way be brought into harmony 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord- 
inffly be regarded as later additions — 

(а) According to Israel is to become a new, sharp, 

many-toothed threshing-waggon, which goes so thoroughly to 
work that it crushes the very mountains and hills. This figure, 
of course, refers to the destniction of Israel’s foes. Now, it is 
true that our prophet has a threat against Babylon (47^1') ; she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the ‘intoxicat- 
ing cup* which Jerusalem had formerly to drink (5l22r). But 
there Is no indication of anything except that Cyrus is to 
execute the Judgment on Babylon, while tne other peoples are 
Cilled to share in Israel’s salvati^ Thus 41'iBf. belongs to quite 
a different sphere of ideas— tha^ namely, of £zk 38 f. and Mic 

(б) In 49231 , instead of the return of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringing 

I of them back by the Gentiles acting under Jahweli’s ordera It 
I may be said that these two representations are not mutually 
I exclusive. But in the statement that kings shall be the guardians 
' of Israel and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeisance lick the dust of her feet (4928), we have the expres- 
sion of expectations that belong, not to I^utero-Isaiah but to a 
considerably later phase of Judaism. 

7. Bat all this does not exhaust the ideas con- 
tained in this unique book. The most wonderful 


thing in it is the idea of Israel as the ‘ Servant of 
Jahweh,’ who, in accordance with His eternal 
purpose, which transcends all human comprehen- 
sion, is destined to expiate, by his penal snnerings, 
not only Israel’s own guilt, but also that of Hie 
heathen world, and then to exercise a great mis- 
sionary vocation on the world of nations, that * all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of the Gk>d 
of Israel ’(52*0). 

Ever since Biblical study began, it has been felt 
to be a very difficult problem how the statements 
in which the Servant of Jahweh (mn' i^j;) is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of the people of Israel 
(4187. 4218 4310 4417. 21 454 4gw « servants 

of Jahweh ’ in 54*’) are to be reconciled with those 
which, to all appearance, have an individual in 
view (thus in tne so-called *Ebeel Jahioeh Songs : 
42**^ [according to others, 42*"’], 49*"°, 50^’* [with 
v.*o], and 52*®-53*®). Countless are the attempts 
which have been made to solve the problem in 
question. 

After Duhm, in his Commentaiy on Isaiah (Gottingen, 1892), 
assigned the 'Ebed-Jdtiweh-Licder to a different and later hand 
than that of Deiitero-Ibaiah, and hence pronounced them a 
Bubse()uent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, in the individual sense (as perhaps referring to Jeremiah), 
there sprang up a crop of similar hypotheses. The individu^ 
interpretation of the ' Ehed-J ahtpeh-Lxeder is supported also by 

J. Ley iUittoriitchf Ei'klm-ung des t TeUs dea Jesaja, Marburg, 

1893 ; art. * Die Bedeutung des Ebed-Jahweh,' etc., in SK, 1899, 
p. 163ff.) and L. Laue {Die EOed-JaJiweh-Lieder im 9 Teil des 
Jesaja, Wittenberg, 1898 ; also in SK^ 1904, Heft S). Both see 
in the Servant of Jahweh ‘ the Messiah of the future,* as does 
also G. Fullknig (i>er Gotteakneeht dea Beuterojeaajat Gottingen, 
1899), only that he believes the Lieder to have been composed 
by I^utero-Isaiah himself. £. Sellin (SerubbabeL Leipzig, 1898) 
identified the Servant with Zerubbabel, who, he contended, 
actually assumed the crown, and in consequence suffered a 
terrible martyrdom at the hands of the rersians. In his 
Studien zur Entatehunpageachichte der judiachen Gemeinde^ i. 
(Leipzig, 1901), Sellin substitutes for Zerubbaliel some other 
descendant of David. Kittel {Zur Theologw dea A 7*, ii., Leipzig, 
1898) finds at least in ch. 53 the crucified ^rubbabel. Bertholet 
(Zu Jeaaja oS^ Freiburg L B., 1899) refers to the sufferings 
and death of the ninety year old scribe Eleazar (cf. 2 Mac 6I817.). 
The composition of 5218^5312 by a different poet from the rest of 
the* Ebed-Jahioeh- Lieder (whose authorship by Deutero-Isaiah 
is likewise denied) is maintained also by liiue (see above) and 
Sebian {Die Ebed^cLhweh-JAeder in Jea. Halle, 1805). It 

was the merit of K. Budde (art. *The so-called Kb^ Yahweh 
Songs and the Meaning of the term Servant of JahweJt in Is 
40-65* in Amer. Journal of Theology^ 1899, iii. p. 499ff. [in 
German, Die aogenannten Ebed-Jahweh-Lxeder und die Bedeu- 
tung dea Knechtea Jafiweha in Jea. 40-55, Giessen, 1900J) and 

K. idarWiDoa Buch Jeaaja, Tubingen, 1900) to recall the exegesis 
of these passages from the forest of hypotheses to a more 
sober consideration of focts. Their argument was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thorough discussion of F. Giesebrecht 
{Der Knecf it Jahwea dea Deuterojeaaja, Konigsberg, 3902), and 
it may be considered as henceforward a position that is not 
likely to be shattered, that even the so-called 'Ebed-Jahweh 
Son^ are the work of Deutero-I«uah, and that their subject is 
Israel, with its call to serve a missionary function to tiie 
Gentiles. 

On the present occasion we must be content to 
say that, in the violent controversy whicli lias 
raged since the year 1892, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahweh as referring to the people 
appears to us to have retained the victory. Once 
the fondness of Hebrew poetry and prophecy for 
far-reachinn personilications of collective notions, 
and especicQly of bodies of people, is erasped, and 
53*®* rightly understood as spoken by the Gentiles, 
cdl the declarations about the Servant combine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. Tlie question seems 
to us quite an idle one, whether Deutero - Isaiah 
meant the Servant of Jahweli to be understood of 
the whole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the ‘ spiritual Israel,’ which fully answered the 
idea of a people of God. When the prophet has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world's history, his words naturally 
refer to the whole body of the nation, for it was 
this that was the object of election and of mani- 
fold guidance in the course of its history. But it 
is equally natural that, in the passages which iiave 
in view the representative sull'ering of the Servant 
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and his missionary function, not those should he 
thought of who perish in the puri^ng judgment, 
but only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
who seek God and have penitent hearts. Nay, it 
is not an impossible position that tlie Servant, as 
a portion of the people, namely, tliat which is 
specially penitent and afflicted, should be opposed 
to the general body (49® * d aliweh that formed me 
from the womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, and that Israel should be gathered 
unto him,* cf. also v.*). lint much more frequently 
and emphatically than this work on his fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth. This is the central point of our prophet’s 
Avhole world of ideas. It is only from this stand- 
point that the problem either of Israel’s election or 
of her temporary rejection can be brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the world. The 
grievous sufl'erings of Israel were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles are from the first destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of God, is shown by 
the Divine call (4.5“’^®^’) to all the ends of the eartii 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as 
Avell as by God’s oath that at last every knee 
shall bow to Him and every tongue swear by Him. 
But the instrument in proclaiming His salvation 
is His Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother’s womb [i.e. from the beginning), that He 
may be glorified in him (49^- ®). God has put His 
spirit upon him (42^), given him persuasive elo- 
quence (49-), the tongue of a proper disciple of 
Jail well (50^), that he may proclaim the true 
religion to tlie heathen (42^), and thus become a 
light to the heathen (42® 49*), the founder of a 
covenant (nn?) between God and men (42* 49*). 
And Israel is to await tliis call with all meekness 
and lowly submission (42-’®-)- True, there is not 
wanting a certain measure of prejmredness of the 
heathen for the Servant’s gospel of salvation. 
Already the isles wait for his instruction (42'*) — 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Jahweh alone could have accomplished the mighty 
transformation wrought through Cyrus (4D®-). 
But the decisive influence is brouglit to bear, 
finally, by the great sufl’erings of the Servant, and 
the patience with which he has submitted to eveiy 
species of ill-treatment and mockery (50*'). To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns upon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweh — marred almost beyond recog- 
nition as a man, utterly desjnsed, and maltreated 
to the uttermost — has, through bis voluntary, 
patient sufferings, borne the punishment of others 
as a guilt-ottering, atoned for their sins, and pro- 
cured salvation for them (62’*®-). 

This idea of a vicarious penal suffering of Israel 
for the Gentile world, in order to bring salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one can easily understand how it has called forth 
all kinds of explanations, and that ever and anon 
voices ore still raised in support of the contention 
that the direct reference of this passage to the 
vicarious suffering of Christ (cf. 1 P 2’--**-) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfllment of this very remark- 
able prophecy only in the person of Christ. But 
nothing is taken from its significance in that 
direction through onr interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of tlie prophet was 
concerned, primarily of Israel. Only, we must 
be careful not to limit his meaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the spectacle of the 
patience of Israel amidst il its sufferings, are 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal- 
vation, and thus brought to adopt its religion ; 


for the prophet expressly emphasizes the fact 
that the Servant of Jahweli has fulfilled his high 
calling by bearing the sins of maiw and snaking 
intercession for tive transgressors. He speaks thus 
of a high-priestly intercession performed by Israel, 
in conjunction with its vicarious sufferings. In 
this way he rives his readers a view into the 
dei>ths of the Divine counsel of salvation, such 
as is offered by scarcelj' any one of his fellow- 
prophets — a view of the truth that the seeming 
disturbance of God’s saving purpose by man’s 
sin, and the sufferings introduced in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have been subordinated to this 
one : ‘The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade like a garment . . . but 
my salvation shall be for ever * (51*). Behind and 
above the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers higher, eternal blessings. 
That the entrance to it should be open even to all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the hori- 
zon of any Israelitish mind of the time. But the 
prophet understood the word of his God : ‘ My 
thoughts are not your tliouglils, neither are your 
ways my ways; but, as tlie heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are rny ways liiglier than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts * (55*** )• 

VII. Remaining exilic Pkopiiecifs, post- 
exilic Pkophecy, and the beginnings of 
Apocalyptic. 

i. TliR Sources, — To the time of the Exile 
may, finther, be assigned 'Nvitli some confidence Is 
21’*^* and 13’-14-‘’, and perlnips also clis. 34 and 
35, which are closely akin to Deutero- Isaiah. On 
the other hand, it is ditiicult to decide whether 
a portion of the later additions (noted below) to 
pre-exilic Proplicts are as early as the Exile. At 
all events, this viov is not sufficiently jnoved by 
the (very frequent) allusions to the gathering and 
bringing back of the exiles. For, ajmrt from the 
fact that such expectations are more than once put 
into the mouth of the earlier iiropliets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur- 
pose of softening their denunciations, the number 
of Jews living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 458 'wa.s still veiy gieat, and the 
expectation of their return might hence become 
very readily an indispensable element in the hopes 
of the future. 

Tothecarliest post-exilic period belong: TJaggai 
(520), Zechariah (520-518), ami the Book of Malachi 
(probably before 458), as w-ell as Ob and the 
so-called Trito-Isaiah (Is 56-66, probably about 
440). To the beginning of the 4tb cent, we assign 
Joel and Jonali ; tow'ards the end of the 4tli, if 
not in the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., we would 
place the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Is 24-27) 
and Zee 9-14. Of the additions to the older pro- 
phets which cannot be more precisely dated, a not 
inconsiderable portion may come down to the 4th 
and even the 3rd cent. B.C. Passing over some 
isolated verses, we give the following as almost 
universally acknowdedged later additions : — 

Is 22-® (Mic 41-4) 4“-« 89*- 1PM2* 13’-14« 

(see above) 18'^ (?) (see above) 

295 7f. IT-W 3018-M6. 27-83 (9) 32. 33. 34 f, (gee 

j ftliovoj 

Jer 3’-*-’8 lO’-i* 16’*-*i 17^9-*^ 20i*'«» 30’*'- 31”-’* (?) 
313i»-4« 3217-.3 33U-JU (.hs. 46-49 (?) 501-51“ 

Hos 21-* 3® (? ; in any case, the worda ‘and 
David their king ’) 14*"!* (?). 

Am 9*-i®. 

Mic 41-4* *■*- (?) 11-“ 7’-». 

Hab3. 

Zeph 2^-1® 3i®-»9. 
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ii. Hiswrical SACKQJiOUND,^BeJitero-laa,mh*B 
prophecy of the freeing of the people by Cyrus 
had been fulfilled in 538 after the conquest of 
Babylon. The edict of Cyrus ^nted permission 
to the exiles to return, and about 60,000, under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. But the condition of 
things in the home so eagerly longed for did not 
answer the high-fiown expectations of the returned 
exiles. The foreign domination still continued, 
and all energy was paralyzed by poverty and 
failure of crops, as well as by the hostility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
gradually spread over the land during the Exile. 
Even if the cultus was resumed, immediately after 
the Return, by the re -erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering (Ezr it was not till the year 
.520 that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
JJaggai and Zechariah, the work of building the 
temple was taken in h^d in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
dawn of the Messianic age after the building was 
finished, and at the same time saw in Zerubbabel 
the * shoot of David’ promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
2‘'* Zee 3® 6^“*, where in aU probability there 
was originally mention only of a crowning of 
Zerubbabel). These hopes, too, were completely 
deceived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the post-exilic 
Jewish colony down to the time of Malachi (Ezr 
4®*®), but the Book of Malachi itself shows that 
the conditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. The offerings natur^ly suffered from 
the continued poverty of the people (3“'*), but no 
less from the unscrupulous character of the priests 
(161. 331.) prophet also complains bitterly of 

the facile putting away of Jewish wives in order 
to contract new marriages with heathen women 
But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not to say despairing, disposition which had taken 
possession of the people. This showed itself in 
such blasphemous judgments as that * Every one 
that doeth evil is well pleasing to Jahweh, and in 
such he hath his deliglit, or where is the God of 
judgment ?’ (2^^, and still more fully in 3'^;). One 
can readily conceive how to the priestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long following in 
the footsteps of Ezekiel in laying doAvn new regu- 
lations for the cultus (see below, § Vlll.), it might 
seem that the time had come for them to step in. 
But even Ezra, the leader of a second band of 
exiles (B.C. 458), soon had the conviction forced 
ui>on him that it was necessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the priestly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
His Draconic zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed 
marriages so increased the hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby ailected, that they 
obtained from Artaxerxes I. full powers to destroy 
the walls and gates of Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely yet completed by Ezra. How thoroughly 
this process was carried out does not indeed 
appear from the timid allusion in Ezr 4®®, but is 
clear enough from the documentary report of 
Ne|;iemiah (I*®"* 3^®^*)- The arrival of the latter 

at Jerusalem (445) had for its main result the 
solemn introduction of the priestly law-book 
(Neh 8, probably extracted in large part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra). Of the high significance of this 
act we shall have to speak in the next section. 
That all these occurrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is a priori probable, and is con- 
firmed especially by the contents of Trito-Isaiah. 
In this way the enigma in which Is 66 was formerly 
involved is very simply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there we have to do with a polemic 
against the Samaritans, belonging to the time of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. From the second visit of Nehe- 


miah to Jerusalem (Neh 13^-) in 432 [according to 
others, not till 412] OT tradition is silent till we 
reach the commencement of the Maccabee wars, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-men- 
tioned Prophetical literatui'e may emanate from 
the intervening period. 

iii. Conception of God, and Ethics.— T ho 
whole of the exUic and post-exilic literature with 
which we have here to do, bears almost without 
exception a secondary character, and — apart from 
the further colouring given to the hopes for the 
future — olives entirely upon the ideas of the older 
prophets, or simply takes these for granted. This 
comes out clearly in regard to the conception of 
God. The reason why the statements in this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
add to the message of the pre- exilic prophets. 
Belief in the solity and supramundane character 
of Jahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. The apparent localizing of Him 
on Sinai (Hab 3®) can be regarded only as a 
poetical reminiscence of ancient descriptions, such 
as that of Jg 5®. His omnipotence and omni- 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer 10^®®^*); to Him nothing is impossible 
(32^^). The mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in His hand (51^*)* He chose Israel because 
He loved it, whereas He hated Israel’s twin 
brother Esau (Mai 1®^*) ; here there seems to be no 
atteu^t to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
as in Deutero-Isaiah. Jahweh shows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Israel in a far deeper sense 
than Abraham or Jacob could claim to be (Is 63^® 
64^). But the old conception of the national God, 
Jahweh, who has His eye u]>on Israel alone, has 
no longer any room left for it. Jahweh is great 
l)eyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a great king (Mai 
1®’ Jer 10’) ; nay, the incense-ollerings and pure 
gifts, which from the rising to the setting of the 
sun are ofiered by the Gentiles, have Him, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mai I“) — a remarkable 
witness to the far-reaching influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s teaching! There is no longer any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship ; Is 57®®* is in all probability addressed to 
the half-heathen mixed population in and about 
Judah, and Jer 10^®^ to the exiles who are en- 
dangered by their heathen environment. 

The supramundane character of Jahweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upon His 
accompanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (see below) ; for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, as in the conception of God in the pre- 
exilic period, the indwelling of His ‘glory’ {i.e. a 
manifestation -form of His person), which is not 
absolutely identical with His full being. The 
‘angel ot Jahweh,’ in olden times (see above, p. 
638“ It.) a form of appearance of Jahweh Himself, is 
in Zee 1“^* (where he prays to Jahweh and is com- 
forted by Him) clearly distinguished as a serving 
angel from Jahweh. In Zee 3^ ‘ the Satan ’ makes 
his appearance for the first time, not as a mere 
appellative= ‘adversary’ (as in Nn22®*'®-‘ [of the 
angel of Jahweh], 1 K IH^^ al. [of enemies in 
war]), but as a definite angelic being, who comes 
forward as the accuser of Joshua the high priest ; 
but this is no proof of the rise of a dualistic concep- 
tion of God. The Satan, who by the way cannot 
have been newly introduced by Zechariah, but is 
presupposed by him as long familiar to his readers, 
manifestly belongs {as he still does in Job !“•) to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zeal as Jahweh’s prosecutor, he goes t<K> far. 
Rather may we find in Is an allusion to 

angelic feuds corresponding to those among the 
peoples of earth. But even in this very late theo^ 
logumenon, with which we shall meet again when 
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v'c (;ome to speak of the Book of Daniel, the 
bupreinacyof Jahweh, who imprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only pardons them after a long interval, 
remains quite unairected. 

The consciousness that they lived in an age of 
epigonii as compared with the creative times of 
prophecy, betrays itself clearly in the repressed 
tone of the post-exilic prophets, and their very 
frequent use of the formula ‘thus saith Jahweh,* 
as well as in Zechariah's preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in large measure simply 
to be regarded as a literary device. The same 
consciousness is manifested in the ex])ress appeals 
to earlier Prophetic oracles (Is 34*'*, Jl 3® [2®=*]), and 
no less by the announcement of a messenger who 
is to prepare the way of Jahweh prior to the daivn 
of the day of judgment (Mai 3* ; in v.®® [4®] the 
prophet Eiijaii is named as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
God to bnng about the great transformation. 
Finally, again, in Zee 13®^* the expectation is ex- 
pressed that in the Messianic age tne prof^hets and 
the unclean spirit shall be removed from tlie land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for- 
ward as a prophet shall lie put to death by his own 
parents. Here, of course, it is false prophets that 
are in view, but the whole form of expression shows 
that it is not considered possible that any others 
shall then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilic and post-exilic prophets correspond 
exactly with those of their pre-exilic predecessors. 
At least in theory the justice of these demands 
is generally acknowledged, although the practice 
of the people still continues to supply occasion 
for bitter complaints (Is 58**^* 59-®*)- As with 
Amos and Isaiah, the urgent call is to do right 
and justice and sliow pity to the poor, the widow*, 
the orphan, and every class of afflicted ones (Zee 
•jiyf. ja 501 58 «ff-, Mai 3®^* [this last passage 
denouncing, however, also sorcerers, adulterers, 
and perjurers]). Moreover, it cannot be contested 
that even in the early po'.t-exilic period a mechani- 
cal theory of retribution shows itself — the notion 
of a direct succession of sin and punishment, right 
conduct and outw*ard blessing (Zee S*-’*-). Thus the 
scanty harvest is, according to Hag 1 *^ *®**, the 
direct penalty for the people’s remissness in the 
work of rebuilding tlie temple ; according to 2 *^* 
all otferiugs presented before the temple is finished 
count as unclean, and consequently inefflcacious, 
but after that event all the richer au era of bless- 
ing shall set in. 

IV. Tas CULTUS, — The few utterances about 
the cultus— w'e here leave out of account those 
that belong to the realm of eschatology — show 
again a certain falling away from tlie height of 
the true prophetical iwint of view’ (cf. above, p. 
685*). The law-book of ^ilkiah, although marked 
by the prophetic spirit, had at the same time 
laid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
w*as inevitable that a tendency should arise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel’s conceptions, 
with his total rejection of the past and his sketch 
of a radically new* constitution of the cultus, 
must have permeated all Jewish circles to such 
an extent that long before the introduction of the 
Prieste’ Code there had been produced a positively 
painful attention to matters connected with the 
cultus. It is true that even yel evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreciation of 
ritual services. The description of the proper 
kind of fasting contained in Is might well 
have come from Isaiah ben-Ainof himsefi, while 
J oel’s (2“) call, ‘ Rend your heart and not your 
garments,’ recalls Jeremiah’s demand for a circum- 
cision of the heart. Similarly, the ideal of tiie 


duties and the significance of the priesthood set 
up in Mai 2®®^* must be pronounced a thoroughly 
worthy one. On the other hand, the way in whi(m 
l^aggai and Zecliariah make all blessing for Judah 
depend essentially upon the rebuilding of the 
temple (Hag Zee 8®®^*), the emphasis laid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer [cf. 
especially the motive urged in v.®®], Is 56®, 58*®), the 
extraordinary value attached to the regular food- 
and drink-olierings in the temple (J1 l9-“- w 2*'*), — 
all this is hardly in accordance w'ith the view of 
the cultus lield by an Isaiali or a Jeremiali. 

V. Eschatology —\. The edict of Cyrus had 
indeed brought freedom to a portion of the people, 
but had by no means introduced the great trans- 
formation of things contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the contrary, tlje returned exiles had 
to struggle hard for their existence, and their tot 
could scarcely appear an enviable one to those 
who had remained l>ehind in the land of their cap- 
tivity. No wonder that men’s minds turned with 
all tne more longing to the future as that which 
should finally bring all their hopes to pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs which w*ere to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth-pangs of the Messianic age. 
Zechariali, indeed, in tne first of his night-visions 
learns (l®*^*) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
have reconnoitred the earth, that the w*liole world 
is still at rest and quiet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahw-eli that the seventy years of anger 
have elapsed, comforting w*ords, w*ith the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. Qaggai announces 
as a message from Jahw’eh that w’ithin a short 
time He w'ill make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (2®-®*^*). But even 
Trito-Iisaiah has yet to complain (Is 69*) that Israel 
lias ahvays hitherto w aited in vain for light, and 
he begs tlie heavenly ‘watchers,’ whom Jahweh 
has placed over the walls of Jerusalem, to give 
themselves and Jaliw’cli no rest until He has estab- 
lished and glorified Jerusalem (62®**). 

2. The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient expectation (see above, 
p. 69P), by the ‘Day of the LORD,’ the day of judg- 
ment alike upon the sinners in Judah and upon 
the nations liostile to Israel. Properly speaking, 
it is only Malachi that mentions the judg- 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like a refiner’s tire and like fuller’s lye, tries and 
purifies the Levites and the people ; the ‘ great 
and dreadful day’ (whose coming is preceded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers and 
the children, and so to avert the curse from the 
land, 4®^* [Heb 3®®'*]) devours in its fury all the 
proud and all the workers of wickedness (4* [3**]), 
W'hereas upon those that fear God the sun of right- 
eousness shall arise, and they shall come forth un- 
harmed and tread down the wicked (4"* [3*®**]). 
In Joel it looks at first as if in the devastating of 
the land by the locusts the precursois of the Day 
of Jalnveli have appeared, ‘ a day of darkness and 
gloom, a day of clouds and thick darkness’ for 
Judah (1*® 2*'*); hut in 3*®* [2*®*^*] the outpouring 
of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
‘ great and terrible day That is to say, the judg- 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
^tter (‘ all nations ’) are again the only subject of 
judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3[4]“^"), 
where Jail w*eli calls them to account ‘ for his people 
and his heritage Israel.’ So in Is 13®^*, although 
the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to make 
the earth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
upon it (v.*), the Day of the Lord aifects mainly 
Babylon. [In 34®“^* it is a day of vengeance, a year 
of retribution for Zion against Edom ; also in Ob 
*®*^* all peoples, but especially Edom, are visited 
with vengeance on the Day of Jahweh. On the 
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other hand, in Zeph 2**“ (a later addition to the 
threatening against Jndah in the Day of 

Jahweh overtakes live different nations]. Finally, 
in Zee the situation of Ezk 38 f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
resmts in the capture and plunder of the city and 
the carrying captive of a portion of its inhabitants. 
But then Jahweh witli all His holy ones [angels] 
lights from the Mount of Olives against those 
nations, while those who are destined for deliver- 
ance make their escape through a wide cleft in the 
same mount (v.*®^). For other features in this 
fantastic, prophecy, which, after the fashion of the 
late eschatologies, mingles quite disparate ele- 
ments, see below. 

The ancient theologumenon of the interweaving 
of the world of nature with the fortunes of the 
people of God appears here also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last days, but in more striking 
forms. Thus we have allusions to strange, fear- 
compelling, natural phenomena such as the darken- 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 13*®, J1 2*®* [3®^*] 

3[4]“, Zee 14“* [according to which, on the Day of 
t Jahweh it shall be neitlier day nor night, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]) ; earthquakes (Is 13*® 
24 i 8 bff.j — dissolving of tlie host of heaven 
along with the heavens themselves (Is 34^). On 
the other hand, according to Is 30'“**, when the 
Messianic age comes, the ligiit of tiie moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiplied sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the occasions when it is 
brought into connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
the idea of vengeance upon the heathen nations 
occu|)ies the forefront of cxi)ectations as to the 
future. Those nations in particular are specified 
whicli eitlier aided to the best of their ability in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or at least indulged 
in savage mockery and malicious jubilation over it. 
Among these the pre-eminence belongs to Edom (Is 
34®®-, Ob ^®®*, Jer 49^®-, J1 4 [3]*® ; also Am 1**^- was 
in .all probability added after the Exile). Jer 48 
is directed against Moab ; Is 13®®*, and the whole 
series of threatenings contained in Jer 50 f., against 
Babylon ; Jer 46 against the Egyptians ; ch. 47 
against the Philistines ; 49*®- against the Ammon- 
ites ; Zeph 2*®*, J14(3)*®*, Zee 9'®* against almost 
all the neighbours of Israel. But no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are directed against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole earth 
(Mic 7*®, Is 24^*)— nay, the trampling down of the 
natiems by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is 63*®*) ; or the burning of them to lime (Is 33*®). 
Zecliariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (1*®®* [2*®*]), which represent the hostile 
powers in all four quarters of heaven that have 
scattered Judah ; but he beholds at the same time 
four smiths that are to cut off the horns. In his 
eighth vision, again, he sees (6*®*) the war-chariots 
■which drive out in all directions to execute the 
judgment. And the reason why Jahweh is sore 
displeased against the nations is because, when 
He was a little displeased (with Judah), 'they of 
themselves helped foiavard the aifiiction’ (1*®). 
Here the old conception that Jahweh employed 
the heathen as His rod of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear only of the 
offence of the heathen. In Mic 7*®*, indeed, the 
guilt of Judah is freely admitted, but this con- 
fession is at the same time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf, also Is 8®'*, Jer 10®® 26®®®*. Never- 
theless, all these threatenings do not prevent very 
different expectations regarding the Gtentile nations 
from being expressed else^^ here. 

In all the passages discussed above, judgment 
npou the heathen is the condition of the gathering 


together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
From all sides they are to stream : neither floods 
nor deserts can check them, for Jahweh Himself 
prepares the way for them and leads them (Is 35*®* 
11**®*). According to Is 27*®'-, they are gathered 
by Jahweh one by one from aJl quarters, and fol- 
low the call of the great trumpet that summons 
them home ; cf. also Jer 30**®* 46-^^'*, Zee 10®®*. In 
a way altogether unique the deliverance of the 
captives is connected in Zee 9**®- 10®®* ■w’ith vic- 
torious conflicts of Judah and Ephraim ■with the 
lonians, i.c. the Greek world-power. As in Ezk 
37*®®*, the expectation is firmly established that 
the exiles of the Northern kingdom as well are to 
return (cf. Hos 2®, Mic 2*®, Jer 3*® 50^, Ob*®); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Judah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (Is 11*^). 

A favourite expectation of the post-exilic period 
is evidently that the heathen tiiemselves shall 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
humiliating rdle. We already encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Deutero-Isaiah (Is 
495rjff., ggg above, p. 707*, small type), cf. also Is 60^** 
and v.*®*. According to Is 66*®®*, certain of those 
who have escaped Jahweh’s judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to bring 
reverently to Zion, as an offering to Jahweh, all 
yet banished Israelites. According to Is 60*®, 
foreigners shall then build their walls for the 
Judahites, and kings shall minister to them ; 
according to v.*'* (cf. also Mic 7*®**), the sons of 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly hom- 
age. They themselves are to be as priests, %,e. 
free from all secular employment ; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmers, and vine-dressers 
(Is 61“*). Of the same kind is the expectation ex- 
pressed in Is 14***^, that the Israelites, after their 
arrival in the land of Jahweh, shall makb Haves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
* they shall take them captive whose captives they 
were, and they shall rule over their oppressors.* 
Elsewhere (Is 11*“*, Am 9*®, Ob *®®*) the subjuga- 
tion of the former vassals of the Davidic kingdom 
is thought of as the work of the already returned 
exiles. To quite a different order of thought be- 
longs the expectation (connecting itself with Ezk 
38 f.) tliat the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusalem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de- 
stroyed through the sudden intervention of Jahweh 
(cf. Is 29»*7f. 30-7®- 333f.a3b^ Mic 4**®*, Zee 12®®* 
[where also the princes of Judah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations] 14*®®* [where the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the assailants, and the im- 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described]) ; 
on the different expectation expressed in Zee 14®®*, 
see preceding column. If we are right in assigning 
these passages to the post -exilic period, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peoples on Jerusalem. The frequent vacil- 
lation and obscurity of statement is due to their 
eschatolo^cal character, which can tolerate the 
close conjunction of heterogeneous elements. 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet Avith a particularism which 
can be regarded only as a denial of the message of 
Deutero-Isaiah, there are, fortunately, not wanting 
numerous witnesses that his work had not been 
by any means in vain. Zee 2*®<**1 foresees many 
peoples attaching themselves to Jahweh, that they 
may belong to His people and dwell in Judah. 
According to 8®®®*, many peoples and nations shall 
come to seek Jahweh and entreat His favour; ten 
men of different languages shall lay hold of the 
skirt of one Jew, that they may go ydth them of 
whom they have heard that God is with them. 
But a merely external attachment is not all. The 

liole of the heathen are to stream to the moun- 
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tain of Jahweh, there to receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He re<^uires, and to submit 
to His judicial decisions; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the result (Is 2*-*®^-, Mic 4^®*, 
Zeph 3^ Is 60*). In like manner, the feast of fat 
thmgs which Jahweh, according to Is 25®, will pre- 
pare on Zion for all peoples, must be understood 
^ a sacrificial meal oy which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God ; 
declares how at the same time the covering shall 
be destroyed which has hitherto been cast over all 
peoples, and has kept them from the joj’ful ful- 
filment of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 56®®*, not only foreigners 
but even eunuclw who have attached themselves 
to Jahweh and keep His Sabbaths, may present to 
Him in Zion sacrifices that shall be ^'en-pleasing 
in His ey^, for His house shall be called * an house 
of prayer for all nations’ (v.’). 

But the victory over particularism reaches its 
culminating point in the remarkable prophecy of 
Is 19^*®*, w’hicn contemplates the conversion of the 
Egyptians and their joining wdth Assyria and 
Jud^ in a common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a symbolical 
name (for Syria), and that the special circum- 
stances of a late period (the 3rd, if not the 2nd, 
cent. B.C.) supplied the motive for this prophecy. 
But, in any case, it is an important Avitness that 
all the particularism of the later post-exilic period 
had not been able to quench the spirit of Deutero- 
Isaiah. The sme remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah. The simple teaching of this much mis- 
imderstood, ^d therefore inadequately appreciated, 
little book, is that God in His mercy desires not 
the death of sinners, even among the heathen, but 
that they should turn and live ; and, further, that 
it is wdtnin His power to effect such a turning, in 
opposition to all human expectation. Hence it 
only shows a carnal disposition and a low desire 
for revenge, if Judah, instead of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heathen, is filled with fury be- 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(which here probably stands for Babylon). Tims 
understood — and the closing words of the nar- 
rative imperatively demand this interpretation — 
this little book, too, represents the highest eleva- 
tion reached by the point of view characteristic 
of Deutero-Isai^. 

. 5. In what precedes w’^e have brought together 
all the expectations concerning the heathen world. 
But the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve is always Israel, the ‘heritage’ 
of Jahweh (Is 19“). It is for it, above all, that 
the joyful message is meant, which comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Is 6P) ; on it is accomplished 
the wondrous transformation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into their opposite (Is 29^^®-), and 
therewith the triumph of the patient and the poor 
among men (v.'®). 

The principal guarantee for all blessings of the 
Messianic age is found— as in the earlier prophecies 
— in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, or, 
to be more precise, in the indw'elling of His ‘glory’ 
(Zee 2®* ®** 8**, Is 4® [where cloud and shining Same, 
after the purifying judgment is over, are meant to 
rec^ the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once accom- 
panied Israel on the wilderness march]). With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same time 
on the kingly rule over Israel, and judicial autiior- 
ity over all nations (Is 2® 33** 24**, Jer 10^®, Ob 
Zeph 3“, Zee 14®). Under His sway, the popula- 
tion (which in post-exilic times was long so small) 
is to multiply beyond measure (Zee 8®, Hos 2^ [1^®]) ; 
the walls of Jerusalem must stretch far out (Mic 
Jer 31*®^), nay even be dispensed with alto- 
gether, on account of the multitude of men and 
:3attle (Zee 2 ®®-); for Jahweh Himself will be to 


them as a wall of fire (v.®). Jerusalem is hence- , 
forward holy ; foreigners shall no more pass through 
her (J1 4 [3]^^), no oppressor shall again lord it over 
her, for Jahweh now with sleepless eye interposes 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple against all 
that comes and goes (Zee 9® ; cf. also Is 60^®). Nor 
is there any further need of the sun and the moon, 
lor Jahweh is their unceasing light (Is 60'®'*). 

Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusalem, and the happiness of her inhabit- 
ants. They are there as a boast and a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3®®) ; all 
nations shall praise their country as a delightsome 
land (Mai 3*®), Jerusalem as the pride and joy of 
all future generations (Is 60*®). Zion, the city of 
the festivals, shall be like a secure habitation, 
subject to no change (Is 33** ; cf. also Am 9*®, Jl 
4 [3]®®) ; Israel shall be like splendidly blossoming 
plants (Hos 14* (®)®*, Is 27® ; according to many, also 
Is 4®). One and all, the inhabitants shall enjoy a 
long duration of life (Zee 8®, Is ***’), surrounded 
by blessings, including fertility (Is 30**®-, Jer 31“’“, 

Am 9^*, jr4 (3)*®) ; for thej*^ are ‘a family blessed 
by Jahweh* (Is 65®). In the jprofoiindest peace 
they pass their days (Mic 4®, Is 60*’***-) — a peace 
which extends even to the wild animals (Is 65-*®). 

But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jerusalem. All their wealth 
is to flow to that city as a token of homage to the 
temple (Hag 2^ Is lU® W (1) 23*® 60®^* “), their 
flocKS are to be available for the sacrifices (Is 60’'), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beautifying of 
the sanctuary (v.^®). Thus then shall Israel ‘ suck 
the milk of the nations, and suck the breast of 
kings ’ (v.^®). 

But it is not only ujjon endowment with the 
ood things of earth that the happiness of the new 
erusalem shall rest. Prophecy does not forget j 
higher, spiritual blessings, even if their limitation 
to Israel preponderates, showing here again a fall- 
ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Isaiah’s expectations. The most important point, 
because it is the prerequisite for all other bless- 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the p^t 
guilt of the people. From the way in which 
Zechariah in his fourth night -vision (3*®*) hears 
the Satan shnply commanded to be silent when he 
charges the people in the person of the high priest 
Joshua with their old guilt, it might appear as if 
the past judgments had sufficed of themselves to 
constitute a full atonement. But this is not the 
meaning of the prophets. On the contrary, J ahweh 
(v.*) must expres.sly forgive the people’s sin. The 
clothing of the high priest in clean garments is a 
symbolical action, declaring him (and with him 
the people) justified, but of course with the im- 
plication of the presence of a penitent frame of 
niind, such as is well-pleasing to God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings about the 
atonement, as is expressly urged in Is 12“^* 33^*^ 
and, above all, Mic 7^®®*. Thus Israel becomes a 
people who are all righteous (Is 6(y*^), who are holy 
(Is 4®) to Jahweh (i.e. consecrated to Him as an 
inalienable possession) — nay, Jerusalem is to bear 
the honorific appellation, ‘ Jahweh is our righteous- 
ness | (Jer 33*®). It is only occasionally that the 
religious and moral regeneration of the people is 
traced to the bestowal of the Divine spirit ; cf. 

Is 32*®®- Zee 121®, and especially Jl 3*®*, 

although m this last passage the out^uring of 
God’s spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers mainly to the be- 
stowal of the gift of prophecy. But the mental 
transformations described in Is 2^ ^®i* are also, 
no doubt, thought of as due to the influence of the 
Divine spirit. 

6. Amidst all this, however, it cannot be denied 
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that the ‘ legal * religion, for which the way was 
laid by Ezekiel, and which became an actuu fact 
during the period with which we are dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the exj^tations regarding 
the time of consummation. The very command- 
ing part played by temple and cultus at present 
(see al)Ove, p. 710*) is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is true that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the sacred Ark 
shall then be readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne of 
Jahweh (Jer 3'®**)- But the temple hill, as the 
holiest and most Important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 2^ Mic 4^), whereas, according to Zee 
14^®, the whole of the rest of the country shall be 
changed into a plain. Ezekiel’s prophecy (ch. 47) 
of the temple spring undergoes an advance in Zee 
14® in so far as the living waters, starting from 
Jerusalem, how down to both seas, east and west, 
and thus fertilize the whole land. The importance 
attached, again, to the performance of the cultus 
is evidenced not only by the expectation of gifts 
of homage offered to the temple by the Gentiles 
(see above, p. 712**), but also by passages like Jer 
331B. in which the regular succession of Levitical 

S riests is put on a level with the succession of the 
lavidic (wnasty. According to Is 66-*^, however, 
the priesthood is to be open also to the returned 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bring 
them home). The religious festivals present them- 
selves in a specially important light. The former 
fast-days sliall indeed be transformed into days of 
rejoicing (Zee 8'®*'^-), but at every New Moon and at 
every Sabbath all flesh (in Israel) shall come to 
worship at Jerusalem and — here we have a strange 
expectation, due probably to a later insertion — to 
look ui)oii tlie corpses of the apostate ones, * whose 
'Worm dioth not and whose hre is not ^enched* 
(Is 06*^^*; on tliis passage see p. 714*). Zechariah 
(14^®®*)i on the other hand, looks at every Feast of 
Tabernacles for a pilgrimage of all nations to Jeru- 
salem to pray before Jahweh and to join in the 
keeping of tfic festival : if any one neglects this, 
his land shall be punished with drought. The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the bells of tlie horses in Jerusalem and the 
cooking-pots of the temple. It need not be pointed j 
out that this notion of holiness cannot be explained 
from the usage of an Isaiah or a Deutero-Isaiah, 
but only from the mechanical and outward concep- 
tion characteristic of the ‘ legal ’ religion. 

7. We have purposely left out of account until 
now that branch of the expectations as to the future 
which, according to a still prevailing opinion, oc- 
cupied the forefront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messiah, the ‘shoot of 
DaWd,’ predicDed at the latest by Jeremiah (see 
above, p. ()%'’)• Really, however, it cannot be 
said that this aspect of prophecy plays a promi- 
nent part in our period, unless the very important 
oracles contained in Is 9'"® and ID"®, as well as 
Mic 6^* (cf. above, p. 696*), are to be assigned 
to the post -exilic period. Leaving these pas- 
sages out of account, we find a direct allusion to 
Jeremiah’s (23^®^*) ‘shoot of David’ in Jer 33^^* 
(where, however, vv.”* show that it is not one 
particular ruler, but a continuous succession of 
rulers of David’s line, tliat is thought of) and 
Zee 3® 6^®.* Here ‘Shoot’ has already become a 
proper name, but one has no longer to look for his 
coming, since he is present in the person of Zerub- 
babel. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet-ring chosen by Jah'weh 
(Hag 2®®), and his elevation to the throne of his 
fathers — an event which appears to be connected in 

We leave out of aooount Is 4^, because there * shoot ' or 
* sprout * [better * sproutiiig ’] of Jahweh can only mean, in view 
3 f the pa^elism, ^ that which Jahweh causes to sprout.* 


Zee 6'* with the completion of the building of the 
temple. We have already (p. 678**) pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in the 
original text not Joshua but Zerubbabel for its 
object. It is perfectly intelligible that, after the 
shattering of the hopes reposed on Zerubbabel, 
the high priest should have taken his place (v.*^), 
especi^y as in the fifth of Zechariah’s night- visions 
(4”) he IS already reckoned as one of the two 
‘ anointed ’ ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

In Is 11'®, which clearly looks back to v.', we 
hear of the ‘shoot from the root of Jesse,’ which is 
to be as an ensign to the nations (i.e. to indicate 
to them the way they are to go), who shall seek 
his favour and (by their gifts of homage, cf. above, 
p. 712**) enhance the splendour of his residence. In 
the whole of the follo'wing description, however, 
he is not mentioned again. 

The expectation of a king of David’s family is 
found also, b^ond doubt, in the beautiful pro- 
phecy of Zee 9*"*, although he is there called simply 
‘king.* Jeinisalem is to rejoice over him who 
returns home as a conqueror over all enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that henceforward he is to rule as a 
peaceful prince to the ends of the earth. The idea 
of the world-empire of the Messiah appears here 
with its final stamp, and indeed in a form which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
and to which there is no parallel except in pas- 
sages like Ps 2®. 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet only 
'with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a king and his ministers (Is 32**-), 
the choice of a common head over Judah and Israel 
at the advent of the Messianic age (Hos 2® [D*]) ; 
also the ‘ breaker ’ of Mic 2** means the earthly 
leader, but the real king at the head of the return- 
ing people is Jahweh Himself), and the rearing up 
again of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am 9”). 
The last-named expectation might, however, refer 
simply to the re-establishing of the residence and 
kingdom of David ; while in Zee 12®- '® the ‘ house 
of David,’ which (in the joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 
all these passages always yields the same result, 
nameljs that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondaiy importance, 
or, if this be not the case, the rOle it plays is far 
less religious than political. 

8. Finally, we have still to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above mentioned) belong to the sphere of 
late apocalyptic expectations. We should hardly 
include in this category the promise of a new 
heaven and a new earth (Is 65*^ 66®®). For, 
although this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Is 51® (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 
Trito-Isaiah, as the whole context shows, is think- 
ing rather of the complete transformation of all 
conditions than of an actual new creation of the 
Universe. On the other hand. Is 25® contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement that 
death shall be destroyed for ever,* as does also 
26*® in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the godly dead. In the latter case the form of 
expression appears to the present writer to exclude 
a symbolical explanation of this resurrection as 
referring to the return from exile (as in Ezk 37*'**')- 
‘They that lie in the dust’ are those actually 
buried ; the mysterious dew descending from the 
starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again. The definiteness with which the 

* We leave the question open whether this clause, which suits 
neither the rhythm nor the contents of the two following 
clauses, belonged from the first to la 26 ^. 
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resarrectlon hope is here pnt forward can cause 
us all the less surprise, seeing that the so-called 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (chs. 24-27) appears to belong 
to a period from which we possess other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Dn 12®). Else- 
where, throughout this period we find everywhere 
assumed the old conception of Sh6’dl (see above, 
p. 668*), the place whence no return is possible. 
Only, it is questionable whether the description 
in Is 14®®^ of the conditions in the kingdom of the 
dead, after the analogy of the conditions tliat pre- 
vail in the upper world, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colouring or of a further develop- 
ment of the ancient and simpler conception. If 
the latter must be assumed, yet even in this pas- 
sage (especially cf. Ezk 32*^) nothing more 
than an approach can be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
the enigmatic saying in Is 66®® (probably a later 
addition), cf. above, p. 713*. It would have to 
be regarded as a clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell if there were here any refer- 
ence to the under world at all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the w^alls of 
Jerusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely eschatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, in so f^ as their langu^e is pur- 
posely obscure and veiled, nay eni^atic in form, 
partly perhaps with the well-founded intention of 
rendering it unintelligible to outsiders. But apoca- 
lyptic proper meets us in the extant literature for 
the first time in the Book of Daniel (c. 165 B.C.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
canon, we cannot pass it over entirely in our present 
exposition. In reality, however, it belongs to the 
categoiy of post-canonical (apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptical) literature, and hence we refer for details 
to the ai-ticle Development op Doctrine in the 
Apocryphal Period (above, p. 272ff.) ; cf. also 
P. Volz, Judische Eschatologie von Daniel bw 
Akihaf Tubingen and Leipzig, 1903 ; W. Bousset, 
Die judisch^ Apokalyptik, Berlin, 1903; W. 
IWdensperger, Die messianisch - apokalyptischen 
Boffnunyen des Judenthurns^ Strassburg, 1903. 

The npo(^yptic character of the Book of Daniel 
is already indicated by the command (8®® 12®’ ®) to 
Daniel to keep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most dearly of all in the contents of 
chs. 2. 7. lOfl’. Throughout these chapters events 
are predicted^ some of which had happened within 
the author’s own experience, while others had long 
been thin^ of the past : in chs. 2 and 7 the world- 
empires^ that succeeded the empire of Babylon, 
along with the ten kings of the fourth kingdom ; 
in 10 ff. the^ conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Selencids, with numberless details ; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the religion of Israel 
threatened by Antiochus iv. Epiphanes (11®®®-). 
The purpose is everywhere the same : the author 
means to encourage his countrymen to uncon- 
querable endurance amidst the severe persecu- 
tion to which their faith and their fidelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shows 
them, by the example of the young Daniel and 
his companions (l®®^"), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food ; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (ch. 3), and by 
the example of Daniel in the lions’ den (ch. 6), he 
exhibits how for courageous confessors of the God 
of Israd wondrous deliverance is wrought, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers of 
this God (3«** 4»»- 5®® 6-^® (®®)). On the other side, the 
consolation he oifers is based upon the prediction — 
veiled indeed in true apocal^’ptic fashion, yet on 
that account exact — of the end of the oppression. 


It is derived (ch. 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a seventy years* period 
of rejection for Jenisalem, the years being ex- 
plained as weeks of years. Even this instance of 
occupation with the long-canonized Sacred Writ- 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char- 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

It would be doing the Book of Daniel serious 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religious 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
rigid zeal for the Law. Even if the beautiful con- 
fession of sins contained in 9®*“ should have to be 
regarded, with many moderns, as a later addition, 
yet in 8^ and 11*® there is the implication that the 
advent of the final age is still kept back by the 
continuance of God’s well -merited anger against 
Israel. But elsewhere, it cannot be denied, the 
strict observance of the outward demands of the 
Law, especially those relating to the cultus, occupies 
the forefront of interest. To our apocalyptist what 
appears to be the principal misfortune in the re- 
ligious persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
plainly the abolition of the regular morning and 
evening burnt-ottering (8“’ 11®^ [coupled in the 

latter passage with the defilement of the sanctuary 
by a heathen iiungej), \vhile its reintroduction is 
the subject of exact calculation (8^®** 12“**).* 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Daniel, it is a matter of course that its conception 
of God should occupy the level reached by the 
writing prophets. It is remarkable, however, that 
here already there should be such striking traces 
of the cflbrt, which afterwards reached a climax 
in the llabbinical theology, to jealously guard the 
person of God from all direct contact with the 
visible world. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively independent intermediate beings, 
who hold converse with the apocalyptist, in order 
to give him information (7^®®^* 8^®®- 9®^®*, where, for 
the first time, we meet with the name of an angel, 
Gabriel; 19®®*) ; or whom he beholds otherwise in 
his visions, such as the countless myriads of 7^® 
(cf. also 8“** 12®®’, and the mention of guardian 
angels in 3^ C®). In the story of the mmlness of 
Nebuchadre^ar (4^®®*) it looks almost as if the rule 
of the world.w’as left to the ‘ determination of the 
watchers^ [certain superior angels] and the com- 
mand of the ‘ holy ones ’ ; it is not till v.** tliat 
we hear of a ‘determination of the Highest.* No 
less do the struggles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angelic princes (DHr) as the 
guardians and champions of the various ^leojiles ; t 
cf. 10®®’, where probably we shouhl see (Gabriel in 
the fantastically described figure of the champion of 
Israel, who, with the aid of Michael,^ one of the 
chief princes (10^®’ ; in 12^ he is called ‘ the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen’), contends 
with the patron angels of the Persian empire and 
(v.*®) of Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per- 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con- 
tradicted by the description in 7®®*, where the 
‘ancient of days,* who takes his seat upon the 
throne to execute judgment, can be understood 
only of God. But apart from the fact that here 
we have to do with a mere vision, and that on the 
occasion in question personal action on the part of 
God was indispensable, the description is confined 
wholly to externals (dothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirits), 
God is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
of the court (v.^®**) were pronounced on the ground 

*lii 12nf- there mey be two later syetems of reckoning 
different from that of 

t Of. what was said above (p. 709»>f.) on Is 240^. 

I Of. the exhaustiye monograph of W. Luecken, MicheuL 
Gottingen, 1898. 
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of the ‘books/ in which, presumably, the actions of 
the p^ies to be judfretl had been written down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatoloj^dcal expectationM of 
the aiKicalyptist. And its result is nut merely t<i 
cast down the heathen world-empire personilied in 
the God-blaspheming Antiochus Epipnanes, but to 
bestow the world -dominion for ever on the ‘ saints 
of the Most High,* i.e. on the people of Israel 
|7i3f. aif. 27. by the way, even 2*^). In view of 
the express interpretation of the angel in 7'-^, the 
ligure who, like a man, comes with the clouds of 
heaven, can be understood only of Israel, and not 
of a personal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
the book contains no hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Book of Daniel (12^) that contains the first 
undoubted * reference to the resurrection. Even 
here, however, what is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of all the dead, but only a resurrection 
of manyt including both tlie godly (to everla.sting 
life) and the ungodly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence). Tiie number of the first naturally 
includes Daniel himself (v.^). 

That this last offshoot of prophecy should now 
exhibit only faint traces of the true proi)hetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the lines of 
‘legal * religion, is only natural in view of the fact 
that the latter had held almost unlimited sway for 
nearly 300 years at the date when the Book of 
Daniel was composed. 

In speaking of the Book of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not inconsiderable portion of post- 
exilic prophecy, we have been compelled to antici- 
pate the order of the htage.s of development of the 
religion of Israel. Our next task u ill be to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ‘ Priests’ Code.* 

VIII. The Pkiests’ Code (P), 

L The Sources, — Regarding the numerous 
questions connected w'ith the literary criticism of 
the stratum usually known as P, we must here 
be content with a few remarks. It is generally 
admitted that not only the present Pentateuch but 
also its latest stratum, namely P, must be \iewed 
as the fruit of a somewhat lengthy literary pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit aiul the diction of 
this whole stratum exhibit such unity, that, from 
the point of view of the history of the religion of 
Israel, it is a m.'itter of only sulKirdinate interest 
to determine the component elements more ex- 
actly. Thus we do not dispute the possibility 
that the so-called Law of Holiness (H) may in- 
clude some pre-exilic passages, but we regard by 
far the most of H as having originated wdthin the 
priestly circles of the Exile, and tliat by way of 
carrying out the programme sketched by Ezekiel 
(chs. 40-48). The same remark applies to the 
l)riestly law-book, which, according to the express 
statement of Ezr 7“ (cf. also Neh 8^'- ^^), was first 
brought with him from Babylon by Ezra, and 
which, in view of Ezr 7 i-' 2 i the tiiriter of the law 
of the God of heaven’), must at least liave been 
edited by him. Whether this law-liook of Ezra was 
identical with that recension which embodied the 
cultus laws in the form of a cultus history (cf. e,ff. 
Lv 10*^*, Nu 15®*^*)» a«iid included also the liistorical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, 
we leave an open question. Only, we have no 
doubt on this point, that Ezra’s law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the pre.«(ent 
Pentateuch nor with the whole of the present 
P stratum. For, in the one case, the occasional 
glaring difl'erences between the laws in D and in P 
would have occasioned serious confusion; while, 

* The above (p. 713^) cited passage. Is 26^9, which, by the 
wa~, perhaps bdongs to the same period as Daniel, is by not a 
fee explained of the political resurrection of the people. 


on the other supposition, it would be quite im- 
possible to account for the very frequent repeti- 
tions (for instance, the duplicate versions of the 
ordinances regarding the building and furnishing 
of the Tent of Meeting, Ex 25-31 and 35-40), as 
well as the partial divergences of the components 
of certain groups (for instance, in the so-called 
sacrificial tordh of Lv 1-7). On the contrary, we 
can only conclude that the code of Ezra, which 
was originally harmonious^ was subsequently en- 
larged by the products of other priestly schemes, 
and so finall}' (probably still within the 5th cent. 
B.c.) united with the older sources (J, E, D) into a 
single whole. 

ii. Tue Conception of God.— i. P’s conception 
of God can, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of Gn 1. For, as 
almost his whole interest is fixed on the prepara- 
tion for and the establishment of the Israelitish 
theocracy, little occasion presents itself elsewhere 
for descanting on the being of God. But in the 
story of Creation (cf. above, p. 666) we encounter 
such a transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermixing of the 
tw o, and to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here pass by the muen debated question of .the 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the I'hcenician cosmogony.* At most, a mytho- 
logical echo has survived m the allusion to a chaos 
(v.-) and the hovering (scarcely ‘ brooding’) of the 
creative spirit of God over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v.^ should be urged in opposition to 
the assumption of a creation ex nihilOy there would 
still be left the making of light, of the firmament 
of heaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently to be thought of not as formed from 
pre-existing material but as called immediately 
into being. The absolute omnipotence of the 
Creator results of itself from the fact that His 
word of command is all that is needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure ; while 
His absolute wisdom is manifest^ in the pro- 
gressive order of the creative work, culminating 
in man, the goal and the crown of creation; as 
w^ell as by tlie testimony of the Creator Himself 
(v.^0 that all He had made was ‘very good,’ i,e, 
perfect. 

2. This lofty conception of the living, personal, but 
at the same time i>urely spiritual, God — a product 
of perfected prophetisra — sliows itself elsewhere ii. 
P in his careful avoidance of all anthropomorpliism 
True, indeed, even he cannot entiiely dispense 
w'ith theophanies at specially important crises in 
the history of redemption ; but he always in- 
tents himself with almost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of God (Gn 17-“ 35“*), or to the 
appearing of the ‘glory of Jahweh* (see above, p. 
639^ f.) in the cloud (Ex 16“, Nu 9“®'- 17^ [16^-“]). 
This glory appears to the Isiaelites iipon the top 
of Mount Sinai like devouring fire (Ex 24“) ; its 
reflexion causes the skin of Muses’ face to shine, so 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34^). But none of these passages venture 
on even a remote description of the being of God. 
Under these circumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that in P w’e find no trace of intermediary 
beings betw'cen God and man, the sole medium ol 
revelation -being the word of God. Manifestly, 
the sending forth of angels, w ho had to be thought 
of all the same as wearing some bodily form, ap- 
peared to P as itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the realm of the creaturSy. 

3. All the less can it be that, when man is said 
to have been created after the image of God and 

* The fullest treatment of these questions is by H. Ounkel, 
Schopfnng wnd Chaos in UrteU und Endzeit (Gottingen, 1894) ; 
and I'rdr. Delitzsch, Das bdbyUmisehe E eltschop/ungsfpof 
(Leipzig, 1806). 
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In His likeness (Gn 1”), there is any thought of a 
copying of the bodily form of God. Even if some- 

a of the kind may have been intended in the 
len source which is assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 
indignantly repelled any such conception. Man is 
the image of God in so far as he, in distinction 
from all other living creatures, belongs to the 
realm of rational and moral beings, whose sm)reme 
head is God Himself. The idea that this Divine 
image was lost by a fall into sin is quite unknown 
to P. On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gn 5“) 
that it was transmitted by Adam, through the 
process of generation, to Seth (and his further 
posterity) ; and, even after the Flood, murder is 
declared to be an act worthy of punishment by 
death (9^), because it amounts to a destroying of 
the Divine image. 

A result of the position of pre-eminence held 
by man as the bearer of the Divine image is the 
dominion accorded him by God over the earth, 
and in particular over the world of animals 
(Gn 1**). For the exercise of this dominion men 
are capacitated by becoming fruitful and multi- 
plying in accordance with the so-called * Creation- 
blessing.* At the some time, however, tliey are 
at iirst (v.^*) confined exclusively to a vegetable 
diet; permission to use animal food (but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till after 
the Flood (Gn i.e. it is simply a concession to 
the corruption that has now set in, a perversion 
of the condition originally designed by God. In 
His perfect creation slaughter could not have held 
sway from the first. 

iii. The Regulations of the Theocracy,-- 

1. That interest in the regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of P is dominated, makes 
itself felt already in the Creation nanative, in so 
far as the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
which God rested from His six days’ work (Gn 2*). 
The Flood is indeed, as in J, a judgment of God 
(6"®*) on a wholly corrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the occasion for concluding 
a h&rith (cf., on this so-called ‘covenant,* above, 
630** f. ) with the new race of men descended from 
oah. It consists in God’s promise that mankind 
is in future to be safe from the recurrence of de- 
struction by the waters of a fiood, and in the 
binding of Noah (and in him of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blooil and from murder. The 
covenantal sign confirmatory of the Divine promise 
is the rainbow 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis- 
missed by I* in a few very brief notices, there 
emerges prominently once more the concluding of 
the hertth with Abraham (Gn 17^®-). The Divine 
promise in this instance has reference to the be- 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, which shall include even kings, and to 
the assigning of the land of Canaan to Abraham’s 
seed as a permanent possession. On the other 
hand, Abraham is bound to on upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumcision 
as the outward si^ of this second ‘covenant.’ 
It is clear that circumcision, which, as a very 
ancient practice of many nations surrounding 
Israel, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds (cf. above, p. 622** f.), is here brought 
under a specifically religious point of view. Since 
an uncircumcised person is ‘ unclean,’ circumcision, 
as the taking away of a portion of the uncleanness, 
is a symbolical act of purifying. But this negative 
sense is supplemented by a positive one— an act of 
consecration. Circumcision is the rite whereby a , 
child is received into the fellowship of the pure 
God - consecrated p^ple, and it includes at the ] 
same time the obligation to conform to all the ^ 


Divine ordinances that are binding on thb body. 
All these features (purification, consecration, en- 
gagement) impart to circumcision, as viewed by 
F, a sacramental character, which suggests com- 
parison with Christian Baptism. The circum- 
stance that, according to v.^^, circumcision is to 
be xierformed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first glanee very strange, in view of the par- 
ticularism with which P elsewhere insists on the 
sole claim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
But it seems to him even more important that no 
unclean one sliall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence he resorts more readily to 
the expedient of requiring that even foreigners 
wlio have come into external fellowship with 
Israel shall be bound to the Law by circumcision, 
and be thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine commonwealth. 

3. Except for his detailed account of the purchase 
of the burial-place at Hebron (Gn 23), upon which 
he evidently means to base a claim on tlie part of 
Abraham’s posterity to the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history preliminary to 
the Sinai covenant, that he may dwell all the 
more fully on this third herith^ whose duration is 
to be eternal, and whose sign is the Sabbath 
(Ex 3P^^*)- In the forefront stands (Ex 6^*) 
the solemn revelation of the name ‘Jahweh’ to 
Moses. This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re- 
vealed Himself to the fathers only as El-shaddai 
(‘God almighty’). No explanation of the name 
‘Jahweh’ is given. Doubtless, the explanation 
which underlies Ex 3^® is assumed as long 
familiar. But here already the promises of 
Jahweh are enumerated, upon which the herith at 
Sinai is to be founded : the deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt, whereby at the same time 
Israel’s election as the people of God’s own pos- 
session is sealed, and the settlement of them ir 
Canaan in fulfilment of the sworn promise to the 
patriarchs that this land was to be given to their 
dcs(;endants for a perpetual possession. The obli- 
gations, again, to which the people have to submit 
themselves, in order to prove themselves worthy 
of these Divine blessings and of the name ‘ people 
of Jahweh,’ are laid down in the numerous ordi- 
nances Avhich form the kernel of the so-called 
‘Priests’ Code.’ The latter name is not meant to 
imply that this code is concerned only with pre- 
scriptions for the priests — by way of opposition, 
for instance, to Deuteronomy as a law-book for 
the people. On the contrai y, the majority of the 
laws contained in it assume the form of communi- 
cations which Moses by God’s command imparts 
to the people. But, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be perlormert only by priests, and the laws have 
reference very largely te the cultus, the designa- 
tion of the whole as the ‘Priests’ Code* is per- 
fectly jus tilled. The realm of civil and crimmal 
jurisprudence,* which plays by no means an un- 
essential part in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ 
comes into consideration in P only where speci- 
fically religious interests are involved. 

4. The fundamental notions on which the so- 
cjdled Ceremonial Law, in dependence on the legisla- 
tive programme of Ezekiel, is based, are extremely 
simple. They amount essentially to the one idea 
that in the domain of Israel, Jahweh’s own people, 
everything without exception belongs, and is thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. This holds good ac- 
cordingly of all space and time, and of aU pro- 

* On this side of the legislation, which we pass by here, the 
reader may compare the following : W. Nowock, tociaien 
Probleme in Israel^ Strassburg, 1892 ; £. Schall, Die Staatner- 
faeeung der Juden^ Leipzig, 1S96 ; F. Buhl, Die eodalen 
VerhdItnieBe der iBraeliten^ Berlin, 1899; G. Fbrster, Dm 
mosaiache Strafreeht in seiner geaehiehtlichen Bwtwtdiduira 
Leipzig, 19U0. 
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perty and life. The full logical consequence of this 
now would be, properly speaking, that man would 
have to renounce all use of what is God’s sole pro- 
perty— nay, that all life would have to be brought 
to Him in sacrifice. But this would make the 
continued existence of the God-consecrated people 
impossible. Hence God has so ordained it in His 
law that only a jiortion of the property in question 
is to be exclusively hallowed to Him and thus 
withdrawn from profane use. This due {Urilmdh)^ 
levied upon the whole, gives symbolical expression 
to the confession that Jahweh is incoiitrovertibly 
Lord of everything. With this admission He is 
graciously satisfied; and by the sacred UrUnmh 
all the rest is also hallowed and its safe use pro- 
cured for Israel. But all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes liiin who omits the pre- 
scribed hallowing and rendering of a i>ortion to 
Jahw'eh, or lays his hands on wdiat has already 
been hallowed. It will be our object in the fol- 
lowing survey to show wdiat was the special 
])ortion of Jahweh under all the categories above 
referred to. 

{«-) Holy places , — Jahweh is sole Lord of all 
space. But He contents Himself Avith requiring 
tliat a limited space be marked off and declared 
absolutely sacred. This space is the place Avhere 
His ‘ glory ’ dwells, and thus at the same time sup- 
plies the condition of approach to Him and of all 
kinds of ritual proceedings, (a) The latter became 
possible for the first time after the construction of 
the one legitimate sanctuary’, in the form of the 
‘Tent of Meeting’ (commonly called ‘the taber- 
nacle,’ German StifUhutfe) at Sinai. Hence P 
nOAvhere speaks of* the erecting of altars or the 
offering of sacrifices by the jiatriarchs, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary is the first and very 
minutely handled subject of the Siuaitic legis- 
lation (Ex 25^®’- and The concentration of 

the cultus at one legitimate sanctuary, which 
Deuteronomy (12^^*) put forw’ard as a new demand 
.'ind Avhich it carried through not Avithout dilli- 
culty, a])pears in P as something that is self- 
evident and needs not to he specially enjoined. 
Nor does P, like Deuteronomy, regard the unifica- 
tion of the cultus as coming into force only after 
the termination of the conquest of Canaan [or, to 
he more precise, after the building of Solomon’s 
temple], hut as a principle that Avas valid from the 
very first. The tent-sanctuarj^ erected at Sinai is 
indeed, in vieAv of its Avhole character, nothing hut 
the Jerusalem temj)le projected hack into the time 
of the wilderness jonrncyings ; but there arc tAvo 
considerations that forbid our speaking, in this 
connexion, of P’s account as pure fiction. In the 
first place, even the ancient tradition (Ex 
knows of a ‘Tent of Meeting,’ only that the latter 
is not a place of Avorship but simply the scat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of hut 
outside the camp. Secondly, the tent -sanctuary 
of P belongs to the numerous theories which OAve 
their form, not to an actual tradition but to a 
religious postulate. Things must have been so 
ordered, it Avas argued, if they were to harmonize 
Avith the (much later, but) absolutely authoritative 
theories. Thus a delicate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed inte tangible history. Any one 
Avho straightway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that he has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the whole genus of literature known 
as the midrdsh (for it is to this realm that Ave 
must assign all this embodying of religious ideas 
in history, within the Ceremonial LaAv). See, 
further, art. Tabernacle in vol. iv. 

The setting up of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally im])lies that Jahweh 
means te take up His abode amidst His people, if 
not in His real person, yet with a representation 


of His being (cf. above, p. 639*»f., on the ‘glory 
of Jahweh’). The specif seat of His revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy centre 
of the sacred spot, is the lid of the Ark of the 
Law in the dark adytum of the tent (Ex 25“). 
Next to this ‘Holy of Holies,’ Avhich, it would 
appear from Lv 16, could he entered only by the 
high priest, and even by him only on the Great 
Dfiy of Atonement,* comes the ‘ Holy Place,* 
which only the priests, not the Levites, might 
enter. These tAvo spaces are surrounded by the 
fore-court, in AA’’hich tlie priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the sacrilicial cultus. 
BetAveen the fore-court, again, and the tribes of 
Israel Avhicli — three on each side — surround the 
court, the Levites are encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration Avliich they have undergone, they 
are fitted to serve as a buhvark to the people 
against the Divine holiness, Avhich threatens Avith 
destriKJtion everything unclean that comes near it 
(Nu P’*). 

(^) The idea of a Urdmah of the land being due to 
JaliAveli as an acknowledgment tliat one oAves tlie 
Avhole to Him, finds a further expression in the 
command to set ajjart 13 priestly and 35 Levitical 
cities, each Avith a piece of pasture -land round 
about it (Nu 35, Jos 21). The circumstance that 
these cities and the pasturage pertaining to them 
are intended for the use of man, does not exclude 
the possibility of looking upon them as a due paid 
to JahAA’eh. For in other instances as Avell \e.g. 
the thigh in mcaJ-ofterings) the tlr^mah falls to 
the priests. This Avhole enactment, however, is 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, a\ ithout regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. This is sufficiently 
proved "by the single fact that the tenitory of 
the tAA’elCe tribes, in each of Avhich, in propor- 
tion to their size, a certain number of cities are 
to be set apart (Nu 35*’), had long ceased to be 
under the control of the peoph‘, and that it cannot 
Ijo proved that in the post-exilic period sucli a laAV 
Avas carried out even in the case of Judah, although 
jiriests and Levites may liaA^e fixed their abode by 

1 >reference in those particular cities of J udah and 
lenjainiii. In favour of the vieAv that Ave are 
here dealing with a mere theory, there is, finally, 
the further circumstance tliat several of tlie cities 
enumerated Avere situated so near to one another 
that the pasture-lands attached to them (extend- 
ing each to a distance of 2000 cubits from the 
city Avail) Avould in many instances have over- 
lapped. The late date, lioweA’er, at AvIiich this 
theory Avas constructed is evident from tlie way in 
Avhich the Priests’ Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
26®^) insists that the tribe of Levi is to ho 
compensated by the ofierings of the people for 
having imived its claim to a share of the land ; 
JahAveh is its portion. 

(7) A final embodiment of the idea of JaliAveh as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
the regulations about the Sabbatical year and the 
so-called great year of jubile (Lv 25). It is true that 
even the Book of the Covenant prescribes (Ex 23^®'*) 
that the land is to be allowed to lie falloAV once in 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
is a humanitarian, not a theocratic, one; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not meant to apply 
to all cultivated land in one and the same year, 
Deuteronomy luescribes (ch. 15) only a remission 

* The opening part of Lv 16 contains, indeed, primarily only 
regulations as to the precautions to be taken by Aaron to 
ensure his bein^ able to enter the sanctuary without danger, 
and thus manifestly assumes the possibility of repeated 
entrances. This introductory passive was afterwards amal- 
gamated with the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Nu 187, 
again, implies that aU priests may ofiSoiate in Horn Holy 01 
Holies. 
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of debts for the seventh year, again on hnmani> 
tarian grounds. On the other hand, Lv 25^* re- 
quires that eve |7 seven years M land shall enjoy 
absolute rest. There is no more word of humani- 
tarian motives: the Sablukth of the land in the 
Sabbatical year denotes a consecration of the land 
just as the weekly Sabbath signifies the consecra- 
tion of a specified shorter period of time. But 
this consecration implies once more the solemn 
acknowledgment that the people have received the 
land only on revocable lease from Jahweh, the 
sole feudal owner. 

We have the express testimony of tlie history of 
the Maccabican wars to the fact that the prescrip- 
tions regarding the Sabbatical year were carried 
into practice. On the other hand, Jewish tri^ition 
itseli admits that the so-called great year of jubile, 
which fell every fiftieth year (after the complete 
lapse of seven Sabbatical - year Aveeks), was only 
counted but not actually observed. As a matter 
of fact, the carrying out of the prescriptions of 
Lv 25^®, so far as this was possible at all, would 
have led to a total ivant of certainty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralyzing 
of economic relations. But the consistent theory 
of P’s legislation is indiflerent to questions of 
practicability, and even to such considerations as 
that the year of jubile immediately follows a 
Sabbatical year and thus implies a second fallow 
year. All this appears to P insignificant com- 
pared with the principle which here (v.*®) finds its 
most notable and clearest expression : the land 
(like every other possession), being the property of 
Jahweh, 'may not be sold. On the contrary, one 
man can sell to another only a certain number of 
harvests; the price is to be proportioned to the 
number of years which have yet to elapse before 
the next jubile year, when the property spontane- 
ously falls back to the original usufnictuary of it, 
the proper feudatory of Jab well. It is significant 
that, accoidiiig to v.-^-, the houses in a walled 
city do not pa.ss back in the year of jubile into the 
hands of the bcller. They are the handiwork of 
man, and, as such, do not belong to the feudal 
property of wluch Jahweh gives a lease. On the 
other hand, the houses in villages are, according 
to v.®^, a part of the landed property ; hence they 
are redeemable at any time, and pass back in the 
year of jubile to their original owner. 

{h) Holy Jahweh is Lord also of all time. 

Hence the employing of time in any pursuit that 
brings profit amounts to an encroaching upon God’s 
right of property. He permits, however, of such 
encroachment, upon condition that special portions 
of the whole time are set apart and ‘ hallowed,’ i.e. 
withdraMTi from profane use, as belonging to God. 
The essential point is thus abstention from w’ork. 
It is only in a secondary way that P thinks of the 
spending of holy days in Divine worship or pri- 
vate mentation. On ordinary holy days it is only 
professional work that is forbidden (Lv 23*** 
etc. ), but on tiie Sabbath and the Great Day of 
Atonement it is work of every kind (vv.® ®^). The 
standpoint of P comes out, above all, in the motives 
he assigns for the festivals. The original agrarian 
character of these (cf. above, p. 662 if.) still sur- 
vives — apart from the dedication of the firstling 
sheaf at the Ma^zCth festival, Lv 23‘^*«— only in 
the Feast of Weeks, as the occasion when the 
firstling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the seven (formerly six) days of Unleavened Bread, 
^ready instituted in Egypt (Ex 12^®^-), it is meant 
for all time, in grateful remembrance of the sparing 
of Israel the night before the Exodus, when God 
smote all the firstborn of the Egyptians. The 
manifestly primitive form of the celebration (the 
eating of the lamb in the houses, and the besprink- 


ling of the doorposts with its blood) oonld be re- 
tained by P only through giving up the sacrificial 
character of the festival ; for otherwise it could 
not have been celebrated except (as in Dt 16*'-) at 
the central sanctuary. In the case of the Ma^dth 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that the strict 
prohibition of leaven >vas given at the very Exodus 
itself, thereby conferring upon this festival also 
the character of a theocratic memorial ordinance. 
With the Feast of Tabernacles (now an eight days* 
instead of a seven days* festival), which w’as origin- 
ally the joyous feast of the fruit- and wine-gather- 
ing, the same result w'as reached by giving to the 
ancient custom of dwelling in booths during the 
festival the stamp of a memorial of the wildeimess 
joumeyings. This giving up of the orkdnal motive 
of the festivals, namely, the course of the various 
harvests, permits also of an exact dating of them. 
Thus the Passover falls on the evening of the 14th 
Nisan, Ma^Cth extends from the 15th to the 21st 
of the first month. Tabernacles from tlie 16th to 
the 22iid of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day J«fter the offering 
of the firstling sheaf, which was always to be pre- 
sented the day after the Sabbath of the MazzOth- 
week. Of new festivals we have : the Feast of 
Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 
[otherwii^e the New Moon, to which such import- 
ance was attached in early times, is si^alized in 
P only by a multiplication of the official otlerings], 
and the Great Day of Atonement on the 10th day 
of the same month. Once more it is significant 
that the latter festival, which is undoubtedly of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theocratic, 
should have become the most important and the 
holiest of all. By the way, it is only in the case 
of seven of these days (tlie 1st and 7tli days of 
Ma?zuth\ the Feast oi Weeks; the 1st, loth, 15th, 
and 22nd days of the seventh month [but, accord- 
ing to Lv 2*3'S also every Sabbath]) that a ‘ holy 
convocation’ of the whole people is rcjjuired at the 
sanctuaiy — a demand which is intelligible only if 
one thinks of the peojde as living in the neighbour- 
hood of the sanctuary, as was actually the case 
during the first periocf after the Return from the 
Exile. 

All the festivals hitherto enumerated recurred 
every year. But the underlying idea of all the 
festal seasons made its way to a further realization 
in the setting apart, as hallowed to God, of seasons 
within larger divisions of time. This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Sabbath by the separa- 
tion and hallowing of every seventh year as the 
close of a year- week, and of the fiftieth year after 
the termination of a cycle of seven year-weeks. 
The celebration of these is based upon a renuncia- 
tion of the use of the soil. Since in this instance 
the theory of sacred time is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred space^ we have already (p. 717*') 
had to speak of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of jubile. 

(c) The consecrated character of all members of 
the people ; ‘ holy persons ’ in the narrower sense 
[Priests and Levltes ). — (a) The fact that Jahweh by 
mighty acts ‘ redeemed ’ the people from the bond- 
age of Egypt, constituted Israel the property of 
Jahweh alone (Lv 25^-*-®®); and henceforward it 
wip to be a people consecrated to Him, and thus 
— in harmony with His superiority to every kind 
of stain — an absolutely pure people. This idea 
finds expression on the one hand in the purificatory 
act of circumcision, and on the other in the numer- 
ous regulations about cleanness (cf. especially Lv 
11-15), which furnish instructions as to the pre- 
cautions to be taken to avoid defilement, and as to 
the atoning acts necessary when Levitical purity 
has been lost. In so far as these acts consist of 
sacrificial transactions, we shall have to speak of 
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them more fully below in connexion with the sub- 
ject of sacrifice. But, besides these, we have to 
do here with the command to consecrate to God 
all the male firstborn (and therewith all the fnr- 
thei offspring of the same womb), and, following 
out this idea, to redeem them by a prescribed per- 
formance from the condition of forfeiture to the 
Deity (Ex 13^* Nu 18“). The same object is 
aimed at in the requirement of a poll-tax of half 
a shekel from every adult Israelite as a protective 
* covering’ of his life upon the occasion of the 
numbering of the people (Ex For this last 

is, as it were, an encroaching upon Jahweh’s sphere 
of sovereignty ; hence an express acknowledgment 
of His sole claim to the life of all persons is neces- 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (Heb. 

‘covering,* ‘atonement’), which is of the same 
amount for all. A natural result of the same 
assumption is found, finally, in the injunction 
(Lv 25®®^*) that Israelites, who from any cause 
have become bondmen, are not to be regarded and 
treated as leal slaves, although in the Ikok of the 
Covenant (Ex and even in Deuteronomy 

(15^®®^’) this is treated as quite possible. On the 
contrary, P demands that, as really the property 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hirelings or 
tdshabhim (Lv &^), and in any case are to go free 
in the year of jubile. 

(jS) But, more clearly than in any way hitherto 
mentioned, the idea of a people consecrated to (iod 
finds expression in the organizntion (.f Ike priest- 
hood. Properly speaking, all male Uiaelites ought 
to discharge j)rie8tly functions, and thereby tes- 
tify their billing devotion to God. But for this 
an" indispensable requisite is such a condition of 
purity as cannot possibly be maintained by every 
man amidst the duties of common life. Hence 
Jahweh has arranged for a permanent representa- 
tion * of the people, in the form of the hereditary 
jniesthood entrusted to Aaron and his sons. The 
restriction of the priesthood to the ‘ sons of 
Zadok,’ demanded by Ezekiel (see above, p. 705*), 
's\as impossible for P for tlie reason that liis whole 
legi'ihiiion dates from Mose^, and thus long before 
the lime of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, 
the deriving of the prieslluKjd from Aaron made it 
jiossible to recognize the piiestly rights of certain 
uon-Zadokite families. |- But, in the main, P’s 
‘ sons of Aaron ’ are just the Zadokites. 

In ordei- to be able to approach God and present 
Israel’s oflerings to Him without danger, the 
priests have to guard carefully against all defile- 
ment. In particular, they are not to incur defile- 
ment from any dead body (Lv 2P®^-)> except in 
unavoidable cases when the body was that of a 
parent, a brother, an unmarried sister, or one’s 
own child. Any bodily defect serves of itself to 
exclude from priestly functions, for one thus 
affected would ‘ desecrate the sanctuaries of 
Jahweh ’ (v.®®). But the highest requirements 
in the matter of outward purity apply to the high 
priest, in whose person the idea of a personal 
representation of the holy people reaches its 
climax. He may not defile himself with any 

* It needs no ailment to show that the parallel it was once 
customary to draw between the OT and the Catholic concep- 
tion of the priesthood is quite a mistaken one. According 
to the latter, the priest acts the p^ of God over against the 
people, and henoe in God’s name gives absolution and imparts 
blessing. On the other hand, in P the high priest is noUiing 
more than a representative — highly exalted and dignified, 
indeed — of the God - consecrated people. He represents it 
before God in every regard (see below). Any (ritual) short- 
coming on his part involves the whole people in guilt. As to 
the blessing of Jahweh, again, the high priest, like the other 
priests, cannot impart this of himself, out must supplicate it of 
God (cf. Nu and especially v.*7)i 

t These have their genealogy tra^ not to Eleasar but to 
Ithamar, another sou of Aaron. It may be noted that only one 
head of a family is named in Sir 8> as a descendant of Ithamar, 
namely Daniel 


dead body, even that of father or mother, and is 
not to leave the sanctuaiy at all, that he may not 
(by contact with what is profane) ‘ desecrate the 
sanctuary of his God.’ Moreover, his very doth- 
ing shows (Ex 28®*^*) by various symbols that he 
represents not only the holiness of the priestly 
people but also their kingly dimiity. He wears 
a robe of blue and red-pnr^ne, and a golden diadem 
inscribed ‘ Holy to Jahweh,* and upon his shoulder- 
piece and breastplate are the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved on precious stones. In short, in 
place of the pre-exilic chief priest, who is an 
official of the king, we have now the sovereign, 
hereditary high priest. At his death the clmm 
of the avenger or blood upon the life of the man- 
slayer lapses (Nu 35^). This means simply that 
witli the supreme head of the State ends the 
period of political life which began with his entry 
upon office. In like manner the anointing of the 
high priest, at least according to the tlieory which 
represents him alone as anointed (Ex 29^ ; cf. Lv 
4®. ®* 8*® ‘ the anointed priest,’ * Lv 2D® * the 

consecration of the anointmg oil of his God rests 
upon him’) is undoubtedly thought of as a parallel 
to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
which makes £ul priests anointed, the thought is 
probably the ancient one (cf. above, p. fiSO^’f.) of an 
imparting of the spirit as the result of the anoint- 
ing (Ex 40^* ; on the other hand, in 29®^ and 30®® 
the s)>i inkling of tiie priests’ garments with anoint- 
ing oil seems to he distingui^ed from the pouring 
of oil upon the head of Aaron in 29^). 

(7) As to the Levites, it is a very general error to 
regard them as priests of a lower grade, tlie rank and 
file, as it were, of the ‘ priestly tribe ’ of Levi, from 
wliich the priests proper, with tlie high priest at 
their head, emerge as a special brancdi. But this is 
by no means the intention of P. The circuiiist-iince 
that it is from tiie tribe of Levi that tlie Levites 
are taken, is due to a Divine arrangement equally 
with the setting apart of the priests from Levi ; it 
is not the consequence of the latter arrangement. 
On the contrary, the Levites are a selection frmn 
t/ie people to represent them in connexion with the 
lower offices of the cultiis. These offices ouglit to 
be discharged by the people themselves, or, to be 
more precise, by the firstborn who are consecrated 
to God. But liere, again, the unavoidable absence 
of constant purity would have rendered such ser- 
vice impossible, seeing that the firstborn could not 
be kept from all contact with profane life. Hence, 
according to Nu 3*'®^-, each of the firstborn is to 
have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
number of the firstborn was 22,273, the extra 273 
of the latter had to be specially redeemed from 
their obligation by a further payment of five 
shekels each. In this requirement P’s real view 
of tlie character of the Levites finds very clear 
expression. They are a ‘ gift ’ of the people to the 
priests (Nu 3® etc.), to minister to the latter. 
According to Nu 8^®®^*, they are, like all ‘ wave- 
ofierings,^ assigned to Jahweh through laying on 
of hands (see below) by the Israelites ; they are 
‘waved’ [i.c., probably, led hither and thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and forwards in 
the hands, like other sacrificial gifts] by Aaron 
before Jahweh, and then fall, like all heave- and 
wave - oflerings, to the priests as tlieir property. 
Tlieir installation is not spoken of, as in the case 
of the priests, as a consecration, but as an atone- 
ment and a purifying (Nu 8*^^* ®^). In view of all 
this, we cannot speak of any priestly service 
rendered by the Levites. Nay, according to Nu 

* The title so familiar to us, * high (lit. * great,’ f>ne 5 i»,' 
appears in Lv 21io in the form ' the priest uho is greater than 
his brethren,’ while in Ezr 7^ we have * the priest [who is] the 
head.’ 
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4^^, tliev axe not to touch the sacred vessels upon 
pain or death, but to carry them only after th^’^ 
have been carefully covered up by the priests. It 
is troe, however, that their superior condition of 
purity enables them to come nearer to the sanctu- 
ary than the profane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destnmng holiness of God (cf. above, p. 717). 

{d) We have already (p. 658** f.) noted how even 
P recognizes also a kmd of lay priesthood in the 
shape of the Nazirate undertaken for a fixed 
period of time. 

(d) The hallowed character of all propertij . — 
This principle finds expression partly in the 
ancestral custom of ofi'ering the firstfruits of 
barley, must, and oil (Nu and partly in 

a number of sacrificial transactions. Every due 
paid from the products of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jahweh, and it is only when 
He has received His portion that the rest is hal- 
lowed and given over freely to the use of man. 
Amongst the regular ritual dues is included also 
the tenth paid in early times to the king, only 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (ll^-***-), 
eaten at the sanctuary and given every three years 
to the poor, but is assign^ to the Levites as a 
recompense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 

(a) But in P, as in the pre-Prophetic period, by 
fai- the most important place among gifts to God 
is held by the sacrifices. They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness that 
man owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly possessions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify his gratitude for these. But this is not the 
only point of view. On the contrary, there were 
still at work here a number of motives, partly very 
ancient, whose presence in sacrificial transactions 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a consciousness of the original 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of 
•■he authors of P. The idea of the sacral com- 
munion (cf. above, p. 661 IF.) still continues to find 
expression in the employment of blood, as the most 
im^rtont part of all sacrificial transactions ; and, 
indeed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to God in proportion to the importance and holi- 
ness of the sacrifice. Thus the blood of the peace- 
ofl'ering and the bumt-ofFering is poured only round 
about the altar (Lv 1®- 3'-^) ; whereas of tlie blood 

of the sin-oll'ering the priest has to sprinkle a por- 
tion before the curtain which separates the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, to smear a por- 
tion on the horns of the altar of incense, and to 
pour the rest upon the ground beside the altar of 
bumt-ofiering (Lv 4«- On the Great Day of 

Atonement the blood of the guilt-ofiering is actu- 
ally brought by the high priest into the Holy of 
Hmies, and sprinkled upon and before the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Lv 16^"* )• But even the idea of 
the offering of food still plays a part (although, no 
doubt, a less prominent one) in P, as is evident 
from such facts as that — apart of course from in- 
cense — ^it is only what may be eaten that is to be 
offered, and indeed — as befits the holiness of God 
— only clean and unblemished animals ; that every 
sacrifice must be seasoned with salt (the meai- 
oflering with oil) ; and, above all, that every com- 
plete^ sacrifice includes not only flesh but an 
additional dish in the form of a food-offering, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
libation. 

But in ^ this we have not yet the answer to 
the most important question from the point of 
view of the histo^ of reiMon, namely this ; wherein 
•owsMto, according to P, the ejficatyy of sacrifice f 
Is it effectual simply ex opere operalo, or do other. 


specifically religious, points of view come into con- 
sideration? The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called s^nikhdh (np'??) or laying on of hands, 
and of the significance of the d1o(^ in the sacri- 
ficial ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the oflerer 
has to take his stand before the door of the 
sanctua^ and lay his hand upon the head of the 
victim (Lv D, here of the burnt-offering, with the 
addition *80 shall it be accepted for him and ])ro- 
cure atonement for him’; of the peace- 

offering; of the sin-offering). Wliat is 

the meaning of this ceremony of hand-imposition, 
upon which manifestly great weight is laid in the 
sacrificial ritual? It was natural to think of a 
transference of guilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to in Lv 16-^**^-. There the high priest 
lays both hands on 1 lie head of the so-called * scape- 
goat* (see art. Azazkl in vol. i.), confesses over him 
all the transgressions of Israel, and then sends Iiim 
away, laden with the peojile’s guilt, into the wilder- 
ness. Beyond doubt, tlie laying on of hands in this 
instance denotes a transference of guilt, but the 

* scape-goat ’ is no sacrificial victim, and hence the 
whole ]>arallcl is unsuitable as an aid to explain- 
ing the ritual of sacrifice. Besides, the laying on 
of hands is practised also witli peace- or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning pur- 
poses, as well as in connexion with, the consecra- 
tion of the Levites (Nu 8^®). The latter ceremony, 
in particular, permits of no other explanation than 
that the laying on of hands is an act whereby a 
renunciation of personal possession and a giving 
over with a view to sacrifice [or, in the case of the 
Levites, with a view to perpetual servhre in the 
sanctuary] is accomplished. Hence the comparison 
with the manumissio of Koman law is quite appro- 
priate.* 

It is another question whether — quite apart from 
the meaning ot the — theie may not have been 

present, at least in the guilt-on'ering, the idea of a 
sunender of the life of the animal in place of the 
forfeited human life — in other words, the inflicting 
of a penalty iijion the victim, and thereby accom- 
plishing a satisfactio vicaria. This view has been 
maintaineil all the more jjositively, because in the 
New Testament the sacrificial death of Christ is 
undeniably at times looked at from this viewpoint. 
Further, in Lv 17“ it is expressly insisted that the 
seat of life is in the blood, and that God Inis 
ordained that blood be used at the altar to accom- 
plish propitiation, for ‘the blood atones through 
the life [contained in it].’ Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly declared that the life of the victim is 
a substitute for that of the sinner. But this con- 
clusion is once more rendered impossible by the 
circumstance that then the sacrificial victim must 
have been regarded as laden with guilt and curse, 
and hence as unclean, whereas in reality it ia 

* Volz (art. ‘Die Handauflegung beim Opftr* in ZATW, 1901, 
p. 93 ff.) protests a^^ainst the idea of the manurnixsio, and re- 
fuses to separate the n2'.-P of sacrifice from that of blessings and 
of installation in office (Nu 27^8 Dt 340). What is in view, he 
holds, is the conveying^ of a substance from one party to another — 
in the case of the sin-offerinff, the conveying of sin, undeanness, 
and curse to the sacrificial victim. But now then could the 
flesh of the sin-offering have been counted most holy, and been 
directed to be eaten by the priests in a holy place (Lv fiisf )7 
Volz meets this objection by supposing that the sin-offering was 
meant originally not for Jahweh but for demons hostile to man, 
and that the np'pip was then transferred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings as welL On the other hand, Matthes (art. 

* Der Suhnegedanke bei den Siindopfem * in ZA TW, 1903, p. 
97 ff.) rightly contends, in opposition to Volz, for different kinu 
of hand - imposition. Berthdet’s proposal (Oom. on Lv 14 ) to 
start from Lv 24^4 and to explain the n;)'9p of sacrifice as the 

* establishing of a solidarity between oflerer and offering,' comes 
in the end to the same thing as the manumissio interpretation. 

I only that, according to Bertholet, the fundamenuJ notion ol 
' the oommunio is meant here again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy and serves as holy food for 
the priests. 

In view of all tliis, in the mind of P there could 
be no other answer to the q uestion as to the efficacy 
of sacrifice, but simply this: God has connected 
the accomplishment of atonement with the obedient 
discharge of the sacrificial prescriptions ; whoever 
fulfils these and gets the priest to pei^orm the 
atoning usages, is forgiven (Lv 4*®* ^ and oft.). 

The ritual, especially the prescribed presenting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con- 
dition of atonement, but is not yet exactly synony- 
mous with the latter. On the contrary, the for- 
giveness of sin flows from the grace of God exactly 
as in the Prophets, only that the latter regard the 
outward offering as a thing that may be dispensed 
with, provided the true penitent disposition is 
present, whereas, according to P, it is imperatively 
required that this disposition be accompanied by 
its outward manifestation in the shape of an offer- 
ing. Even from the point of view of linguistic 
usage, the difference between the prophetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. 
According to the prophets (cf. above, p. 689*), God 
Himself covers the sin, t.e. He declares it invisible, 
so that the sinner is safe from the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to P, the •priest covers the 
verson of the sinner by means of presenting the 
blood [only in exceptional cases also through an 
unbloody offering, Lv so as to shield him 

from the destroying holiness of God. 

The circumstance that the process at atonement 
is primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a powerml after- 
influence of primitive sacrificial usages, in which 
the sprinkling of the blood had a diflerent significa- 
tion. The latter is no longer in the mind of P ; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gift which man can offer. At most, we might hold 
that P has still the idea of a symbolical (not real) 
mtisfattioy or, in other words, the notion that, 
through the offering of the life of the animal, sym~ 
holical expression is given to the acknowledgment 
that, strictly speaking, the sinner’s own life is for- 
feit to (fod. Hut the main idea continues to be, 
ns already noted, this : * thou shalt procure atone- 
jiient in this and in no other way, because God has 
so commanded it.’ 

(jS) The technical questions connected with the 
sacrifices may here be jiassed by. Their various 
degrees of value come out clearly in the order 
in which they have to be offered in all cases 
where a number of different kinds of sacrifice 
are combined, (i.) The first place is always held 
l»y the propitiatory offerings, which include two 
species: the sin-offering (ni«an) and the guilt- 
offering (D^isf). The difference between the two is 
not very easy to determine from the descriptions 
contained in Lv4f. Both are presented even in 
the case of unintentional and even unconscious 
offences ; but the guilt-offering (Lv has very 
largely to do with occasions when one has uncon- 
sciously (vv.“-”) or consciously [6^* ]) inter- 
fered with the property of another, whether God or 
one’s neighbour. The guilt-offering (in the shape of 
a ram without blemish) is always coupled with resti- 
tution of what has been wroimly taken, with an 
additional fifth of its value. Of sin-offerings the 
holiest and most important are naturally those 
presented on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16), 
when the blood of the victims is brought by the 
high priest into the Holy of Holies, and thus into 
the immediate presence of the Divine form of 
manifestetion whose seat is the sacred Ark. It 
is quite a unique feature that in this instance 
P introduces, along with the customary atoning 
medium of sacrifice, another, perhaps very ancient, 
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form of propitiation, namely, the loading of the 
‘ goat for * Azazel * with the sins of the people by 
the high pnest, and the sending of this goat away 
to ’Azazel into the wilderness. The interpretation 
of the name 'Azazel is disputed ; it may mean either 
‘ the apostate ’ or ‘ the one who takes away [sin] * 
Only, there can be no doubt of this, that a personal 
being must be intended, for in v.®*^* he is expressly 
opposed to Jahweh ; and it is equally clear that he 
is thought of as an unclean demon dwelling in the 
desert (or as the prince of the demons that dwell 
there ?). The sending away of the goat to him ig 
simply an act symbolical of the cleansing of the 
sacred God-consecrated soil from sin and ^ilt (cf. 
the precisely similar example of a symbolical re- 
move of uncleanness in Lv 14 ®®) ; sin and guilt are 
sent off into the unclean wilderness to the demon 
with whose character they correspond. It would 
be quite wrong to discover in P^ recognition of 
‘Azazel any tendency to dualistic conceptions. 
‘Azazel is not a power hostile to Jahweh, a power 
to be in any way compared with Him, but simply 
a demon, standing outside the theocracy, but none , 
the less on that account subject to Jahweh, the 
almighty Creator and Ruler of the world (see, 
further, art. Azazel in vol. i.). 

There is a widely diffused notion that P regards 
propitiatory offerings as effectual only in the case 
of unintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. This view is based upon Nn 15^‘, where in 
point of fact a distinction is expressly drawn be- 
tween unwitting offences and those that are com- 
mitted * with a [defiant] high hand.* It is only for 
the first of these that the propitiatory usages have 
eflicac 3 \ The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against Jahweh, and is to be cut off 
without pity (v.®®^*)* 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Nu 
15®^’®"*), but it is impossible to regard it as the 
meaning of P everywhere.* How could it have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be punished by cutting off the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the extinction of the whole nation ? 
But such a reflexion as this was unneeded. The 
offences enumerated in Lv 5"®^* [Eng. 6^®^*] as calling 
for guilt-offerings (denial of a deposit, or of the 
finding of a lost article, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the category of unwitting or 
hastily committed sins. It may be added that the 
Psalms also furnish on almost every page evi- 
dence that even in the post-exilic theocracy the 
belief of the prophets in a grace of God which 
can take away even heinous guilt has not died 
out. 

(ii.) A stage lower than the propitiatory offerings 

* The result of such an assumption would be that the notion 
of atonement (and for^dveness of sins) is not really taken into 
consideration at all by P. This conclusion is drawn by A. 
Ritschi {IjPhre von der Rechtfertiiiung uni Versohnungt iL* 
tl88P] 68 ff., 184 ff.), according' to whom the ‘covering’ Qeap- 
pdra) needed was not a^nst the wrath of God on the sinner, 
but ei^inst the destroying majesty (holiness) of God, to which 
man, owing to his creaturely weakness, could not otherwise 
draw near. The procuring of the kapjmfi [Bitschl would prefer 
to Bee the term ^atonement ’ avoided here] is thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching God with an offering, and al- 
ways implies the undisturbed continuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no sacrifice is possible. But, quite 
a^iart from the oft-recurring (Lv 420 . s» etc.) formula * and he 
shall be forgiven [after the atoning acts have been performed],’ 
the theory of Bitschl is shattered by the fact that the ‘ cover- 
ing ' of the man by the priest is, of course, only the later trans- 
formation given to the prophetic formula, according to which 
God covers the guilt In both cases the point is that the guHt 
is to be declared powerless — in other woiw, it is an atoning act 
that is in view. Cf., further, on the whole question, A. ^ve, 
The Ser^ural Doctritie of Sacrifice and Atonementt £^- 
burgh, 1890 ; A. Schmoller, * Das Wesen der Suhne in der alttest 
Opferthora * {SK^ 1891, p. 205 ff.). Stade’s definition (GeschicAts 
Israels^ it 67), ‘ Atonement means reoonsecration or restoriiw, 
by means of rites, a sacred character that has been lost,’ whue 
it is quite applicable to a great many cases, needs, in view of 
what 18 said above, to be enlarged. 
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stands the humt-offerina or whole-offering 

But, as wholly Wonging to Jahweh, it 
retains a higher significance than the meal- 
offering. At one time presented also as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, it has in P the significance of 
a general * adoration offering,* a testimony to the 
normal relation between Jahweh and the people. 
Hence it has its place after the propitiatory offer- 
ings, since the latter are appointed for the purpose 
of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
But, even unpreceded by propitiatory offering, 
the bumt-offering may be presented as a dutiful 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
God, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
to Him. Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-called *1^99 or * continual ’ offering, %,e. the 
offering every morning and evening of a yearling 
lamb, along with food-offering and drink-ofiering 
(Ex Nu 28**^* )• On the Sabbath (v.**-) and 

still more at the New Moon (v.“®-) this regular 
oilering undergoes material enlargement. 

(iiL) A third species of offering meets ns in the 
meal-off trinm Lv 8. <" which the fat is 

burned, the blood sprinkled on the altar, the breast 
* waved ’ * and given along with the right leg (as a 
so-called fMmdA) to the priests, while the rest of 
the flesh is eaten by the offerers. A special branch 
of the shUamim is supplied by the ' thanksgiving 
offerings’ of Lv ?“*•. But to P all shMdmim- 
ofierings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jahweh {i.e, the 
priests) alone, but are meant to be consumed also 
oy the laity — ^in other words, are destined for 
profane use. The small value attached to the 
meal-offering 1^ P as compared with the place it 
still holds m Deuteronomy (cf. above, p. 661) is 
explained by the completely changed conception of 
the cultus which had already been produced by the 
programme of Ezekiel (46^^ “ etc.). The private 
cultus that once prevailed, whose central point 
was the joyous sacrificial meal, has now men 
displaced by the official cult performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the priests t in the name 
(it might be without even the presence) of the 
theocratic community. It was quite in the spirit 
of the Priests’ Code, that when the temple square 
was stormed by Pompey the priests continued 
unflinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down at the altar ; and that 
daring the siege by Titus the daily bumt-oflering 
was continued morning and evening even after the 
city had long been brought to the extreme of 
famine. 

We pass over all further prescriptions regarding 
festal offerings and freewill services, and content 
ourselves wdth noting the fact that all directions 
regarding holy places, times, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the one aim of realizing the idea 
of a Gk>d-consecrated people, the fact of its absolute 
dependence upon Him, and the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him. It is quite possible 
that, in the working out of the system in detail, 
Babylonian t influences may have co-operated; 

* This wavinff (lit. * swinging ’) of the offering or part of it 
denotes, aoooraing to what is surely the right interpretation, a 
moving backwards and forwards in the hands, the pnest making 
as if he would cast the offering into the altar flame, but ending 
by taking it back as food assiraed by God to the priests. A 
different explanation is given oy Philo (in a fragment of his 
treatise de Vietimis, edited by wendland in 1891), who holds 
that the waving of the offering consisted in holding it up to- 
wards heaven. 

t According to the list of offerings in Nu 28 1, the number of 
official sacrinces amounts yearly to 116 young bullocks, 1100 
lambs, 88 rams, and 82 goats, besides the food- and drink-offer- 
ings pertaining to them. 

t On this point cf. eq 9 ecially P. HaupL * The Origin of the 
Mosaic Ceremonial * in John Mopkinc umvernty Circular^ xix. 
No. 145 (Baltimore, 1000), in which a Babylonian origin is 
claimed even for |;rip, nn^, and * 1 ^ 9 ; and the same 
author's art. * Babylonian Etonents in the Levitio Bitnal ' in 
/oum. qfBOiL LiL ziz. L 660. 


but in any case these are so incorporate with, 
nay even Bul)ordinated to, the theocratic funda- 
mental ideas, that they are no longer felt to be a 
foreign element, hence requiring to be considered 
less from the st^dpoint 01 Biblic^ Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion in general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still to answer 
another extremely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which P builds, and 
which he desires to see realized. What ideal of 
morality floats before his mental vision, and by 
what means does he aim at realizing it ? 

In dealing witii these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, for 
reasons that are readily intelligible,i8 often brought 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
recede in his pages so far behind ritual ordinances 
that they seem to possess no importance at all. 
But we must not forget that P represents the close 
of a long development in the course of which the 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had long become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people — certainly of all who accepted the 
future hope. It did not appear to P to neces- 
sary to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of the Decalogue they had long 
been a common possession of the people. More- 
over, there is not wanting, at least in the Law of 
Holiness (Lv 19 and 20), a collection of a w^hole 
series of essentially moral commands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated in a 
remarkable fashion with ritual prescriptions (cf. e,g, 
296ir.i8. aif. asff. S7f.)^ and the way in which humani- 
tarian prescriptions, like those contained in 19'®^ 
are based upon the motive of the fear of God (see 
especially vv,^^- ®®) more than once vividly recalls 
Deuteronomy. The same remark applies to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in judicial 
decisions (vv.“* “), and to absolute honesty in busi- 
ness and uprightness of life (vv.“^ ^sides, 

V.***’ contains not only a prohibition against op- 
pressing the ger* but a command to love him as 
oneself. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
dispute that the concept ‘neighbour* in vv.^®*^® 
is restricted solely to one’s fellow-countrymen. 
Amongst other instances, this (;omes out clearly in 
the prohibition to treat Israelites as slaves : the 
heatnen and even settlers in Israel may be pur- 
chased as slaves and bequeathed as sucn to one’s 
children, but not so with Israelites (Lv 25"*- )• 
Everything of heathen orimn is eo ipso unclean, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
reco^izes no consideration or equal rights as be- 
longing to it. Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of Israel 
as having a missionary function to discharge to the 
heathen appears to be completely forgotten. 

But, if we cannot thus speak of moral duties 
towards non-Israelites (with such exceptions as 
the general prohibition of murder, Gn 9®**, and the 
above - mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
gerimf Lv 19®®** )» R is true that otherwise the 
ethical ^stem of the prophets may be regarded 
as binding for P. Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhausted in the fulfilment of 
specially ethical demands, but he places along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the cultus — 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. ^ Here, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before him the 
rcaliAng of the system sketched by Ezekiel. The 
aim to which every other interest must rive w*ay 
is the setting up of a pure God-consecrated people ; 

* By the gir here is evidently to be understood not a heathen 
but an Israelite of another tribe or family, or even a foreigner 
who has settled in Israel and become completely inoorporated 
therewith ; cf., on this controverted question, Bertholet, Oie 
Staiuruf der Israeliten und der Jvden 9U dsn Frsmden, Frei- 
burg, 
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but this is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
*of the prophets, bv circumcision of the heart, but 
by means of all the countless purifying and aton- 
ing acts prescribed by the Law for every conceivable 
case (cf. especially Lv 12 and 15). Neglect of these 
rules — even wholly unintentional and unconscious 
neglect — involves the same degree of culpability as 
a mortal sin does. The rigid consistency and out- 
wardly mechanical character of this whole concep- 
tion come out, above all, in the ritual of the Great 
Day of Atonement. The solemn propitiation made 
by Aaron with the goat of the people (Lv 16'®®^*) is 
intended, properly roeaking, not for the people 
themselves but for the inner sanctuaiw, 

the Tent of Meeting and the altar — in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement on behalf of 
these for all the ritual transgressions and omissions 
of the people thus appears as the most important 
feature m tne ritual oi tlie Great Day of Atonement. 

It can occasion no surprise that very depreciatory 
judgments have often been passed on P alike for 
his exclusiveness towards foreigners and his placing 
of moral and physical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. The gulf between the religion of the 
Prophets— above fdl, of Deutero-Isaiah— and that 
of the Priests’ Code has been described as one that 
cannot be bridged. That there is, in fact, a deep 

f ulf between the two, and that this shows itself in 
* in the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are truths that need 
be denied all tne less, seeing that the teaching of 
Jesus certainly attached its^f to the prophets, and 
would have the Law interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Yet, if we would do justice to P, there 
are two things that must not be forgotten. In 
the first place, even his system did not exclude the 
possibility of viewing the revelation of the Divine 
w^ill as a guide to real inward piety and morality, 
and of thus finding in it a means of joy and edifica- 
tion.* Many passa^ in the Psalms (1- 19®*^, and 
almost the whole of Ps 119) testify to this rejoicing 
of the heart in God’s law. The period of pninfm 
attention to the observance of the Law first set in 
when the religion of Israel was seriously endangered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was thought then 
that the anger of God could be appeased on^ by 
the strictest, most literal fulfilment of the Law, 
and the time of consummation be thus brought on. 
But the heavy burden of the Law was increased, 
above all, by the addition of the alleged oral tradi- 
tion from Smai downwards, the casuistry developed 
in I’harisaic circles, with its endless particular 
rules, wliich kept the Israelite who was loyal to 
the I^w in momentary anxiety lest he had in any 
way incurred defilement and consequently heinous 
guilt. 

But, secondly, it must not be forgotten that, in 
spite of its inferiority to the religion of the Pro- 
phets, the Law fulfilled an important mission in 
the course of the history of the religion of Israel 
as a whole. Experience had taught &at the great 
mass of the people had proved themselves incap- 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Hence the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine psedagogic 
method— the discipline of the Law, with its cease- 
less reminders of the immense distance between 
the holy Gh>d and the sinful uncleanness of every- 
thing creaturely, with its constant compelling of 
a lively sense of the need of forgiveness and atone- 
ment, and of the duty of a conscientious use of the 
prescribed means of propitiation. In short, the 
Law proved a weu^ayeiryAs ds Xpi<rr6tf (Gal 3*^) not 
only in the sense that it forced the recognition of 
the impossibility of attaining to righteousness 
before God by the works of the Law, but also 
that it was a school which taught absolute sub- 
* Of. Oujkel, Aungew&Idte Psalment Gottingen, 1904, p. 22 If. 


mission to the will of God and therewith sincere 
piety. And what an intensely reUgious life might 
be developed alongside of and under the rule of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider: the religious 
Lyric and Elegiac poetry, and the remnants of the 
so-called ^okhmdh or Wi^om literature. 

IX. The religious Lyric and Elegiac poetry 
(Books of Psalms and Lamentations). 

If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, nay 
partially wrong, idea of the power exercised by the 
Prophetic religion would have been inevitable. 
But, fortunately, more than one literary product 
has survived, and amongst these the Psalms are, 
above all, fitted to guide us to a profounder judg- 
ment. In them is exhibited such a W'onderfm 
variety and intensity of the genuinely religious 
life, that our verdict must be that there is prac- 
tically no trace to be detected of the serious 
danger that was called up by the complete equal- 
izing of ritual obligations with ^cially moral 
duties, of physical with moral purity ; nay, testi* 
monies are not wanting to an express repudiation 
of sacrifice (see above, p. 686^), i.e. of what is to 
P the most important element in the cultus. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Psalms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article Lamentations 
in vol. iii., and Psalms in vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still survive scattered 
relics of pre-exilic religious poetry, but in that 
form in which the book now lies before us it is a 
work of the post-exilic period * and may thus, in 
spite of all its variety of contente, be treated with- 
out hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con- 
sistent witness to the faith and hopes of post-exilic 
Israel. 

The question so much debated in recent times, 
who is to be regarded as the speaking subject (* das 
hetende Ich^) in the Psalms, t must undoubt^ly, 
with Olshausen, Reuss, Cheyne, ct cU,, be answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-ccJled collective 
subject, as against the almost uniformly individual 
interpretation of Ewald, Hupfeld, Duhm, et al, 
Reuss in particular has rightly argued that the 
endless complaints against cruel foes and perse- 
cutors can be felt to be intelligible and justified, 

* What appears to the present writer the most probable view 
of the case is as foUows. The oldest collection, Ps 3-41, was 
already formed in the time of Ezra ; then, say towards the close 
of the Persian period, a second collection, made up of further 
(allege<D Davidic psalms (51-71X songs of contemporaries of 
David (42-49. 50. 72. 73-^), and a supplementary’^ collection 
(84-89). The third collection (00-150) can scarcely have origin- 
ated before the founding of the Hasmon»an dynasty by Simon 
(B.C. 142 ff.). Psalms 1 and 2 were probably first prefixed by the 
final redactor of the whole Psalter, as a very appropriate pro- 
logue. 

As to the Book of Lamentations, it may suflBce to remark that 
the oldest components (chs. 2 and 4) are based upon quite fresh 
recollections of the destruction of Jerusalem in 587, whereas 
ch. 5 may bdong to the 6th cent., oh. 1 to the 5th, but ch. 8 as 
late as the 8rd cent, b c. 

t On this controverted question, of. B. Smend, art * Ueber 
das Ich der Psalmen * in ZAl'W, 1888, p. 49ff. [where the idea 
of the collective subiect is almost consistently carried through] ; 
J. Z. Bchuurmans Stekhoven, ZATW^ 1889, p. 131 ff. [a partial 
modification of Smend’s view]; G. Beer, Individual- und 
Gemeindeptalmen^ Marburg, 1894; F. Ooblens, Ueber das 
betende Ich in den Psalmen^ Frankfurt, 1897 ; H. Bqy', Dis 
Volksgemeinde und die Gemeinde der Frommen im Psalter^ 
Gnadenfeld, 1897 ; D. Leiiiidorfer, Das Psalter -ego in den Ich- 
Psalmen^ 1897; Engeit, Der betende Oerechte der Psalmen^ 
Wurzbuig, 1902. The last six of tliese insist with more or less 
emphasis that it is not the actual people that is to be looked on 
as the * betende Ich^ but only the godly portion, which pines 
under the oppression of the enemy and prays and hopes for 
deliverance. Thev point out, further, tliat (altc^ther apart 
from psalms widen are absolutely hidividual in their reference) 
even the psalms which represent the community, although 
8pok''n in the name of the latter, were primarily the work of a 
{Mriicular individual. 
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naj even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affairs, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly community is reduced by heathen 
oppressors ana by renegades within the nation 
itself. It would, however, be altogether an un- 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a collective subject— the godly 
community. On the contrary, for the proper ap- 
preciation of the Psalter, it is of the very highest 
importance to note that * individualism ’ in religion, 
for which the way was paved especially by Jere- 
miah, already has clear expression given to it in 
many w^ays m this very book.* The numerous 
witnesses to the pining and striving of individual 
suppliants after living communion with their God, 
and to the blessed assurance of this communion, 
will alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
book even of Christian nations. 

1. Conception of God. — (a) As in exilic and post- 
exilic prophecy, the conception of God is seen in : 
the Psalms occupying a height which could not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few pointe. The solity of Jahweh (18®*-), the 
impossibility of comparing Him with any other 
being, the utter nothmgness of idols (115**^*), are to 
the psalmists axioms which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (24“^ 74'®** 95® 104^*, and 
often), and that by the simple word of His power 
(33®* ®), He is at the same time also the absolute 
Ruler of the whole (33'®** 47"* 65®ff* 66’ 82® 

103'* 113®). He glorifies Himself continually in 
inanimate nature (8®** 19"* ; in 29"* by the 
majesty of His thunder) ; hence it is summoned, 
as well as living creatures, to praise Him (148"*). 
Above all, wonderful appears His condescension 
to man, who by himself is so weak ; He has con- 
stituted him omy a little short of the nature of 
Divine beings (8®^*, with a manifest allusion to Gn 
I*’***). The care of God for His creatures is evi- 
dently not separated, after the manner of Christian 
dogmatics, from the work of creation and classed 
as a preserving and governing, or even thought of 
as a continued working of Taws of nature once 
established ; but consists in ever renewed, inde- 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling God 
(65'"* 104'"**’** 145'®** 147®*). 

(5) The solitary limitation of the being of God 
which in itself is absolutely witliout limits, wiiich 
niiglit be discovered, would be the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelling-place (11® 14* 20’ W, and 
very often). But this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its highest reach, if it was to escape 
the danger of being dissipated into pantheism. Tlie 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as God’s abode 
and the starting-point of His action (20‘'(*) 50*68'’ 
etc.) does not, os we have already had occasion to 
explain, contradict in the least the idea of the God 
of heaven. Heaven is His throne, Zion the place 
of His revealed presence, which is* not identical 
with His most essential being. The munificent 
description of the theophany in Ps 18®% where 
God mounts the cherub and thus fiies abroad, 
belongs to the domain of poetic licence, equally 
with His appearing from Sinai in 68'®. 

(c) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Psalms with traces of a 
theoloqtimenon with which we have already (above, 
684^) made acquaintance in Dt 4'* as well as in 
n 10 (see above, p. 714*»). We refer to the idea 
of under-gods (5^ *ll6htm or, shortly, 'Uohim 
or "Utm ‘ gods * ; even h6n$ *4ldhtm does not mean 
‘ sons of gods,’ but ‘ those who belong to the cate- 
gory of *Uohim ’), w*ho, either independently, 

* Cf. the articles of Sellin on * Das Subject der altisraelitischen 

aeligion’ in Neue kirehliehe Zeitaehnft, hr. (1893) Heft 6, and 

r. (1896) Heft 4. 


although commissioned by Jahweh, rule over the, 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods in Dt 4'* *), 
or under the segis of Jahweh take their part os a 
kind of vassal kings in the government of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the □nv' or ‘ princes * of Dn 10, but also the 
[so read for the corrupt of Ps 58* and the 
D'nSK of 82'* ® [v.®** ‘ sons of the highest *]. 

In both passages tlie injustice and partiality of 
their rule are complained of, — alluding, of course, 
to the treatment of Israel by heathen peoples, — 
and in 82’ they are even threatened with death 
after the manner of man, by way of punishment 
for their conduct. This last passage shatters all 
possibility of explaining these as human 

judges ; to ‘ die like men ’ is possible only to those 
who in themselves are immortal. Now, even 
although it cannot be denied that in the whole 
conception of these under-gods we have a manifest 
after-efiect of the belief in the reality of the former 
gods of the nations, yet the idea is so incorporated 
with and subordinated to Jahwism that it is im- 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Heuotheism or even of a former Poly- 
theism. The same complete welding of origin- 
ally heathen mj/tholoffumei^a. with Jahwism is met 
with also in ,74'**- aiid 104*®, wdth their allusions 
to the subduing of Leviathan ; and in 89" t'**), with 
its crushing of Rahab.f 
These same under -gods of Ps 58 and 82 are, 
beyond doubt, intended also by the o'nSK of 86® 95* 
96^ 97’- ® 135® 138' and the d\-iSk 'j? of 29' and 89’, 
over whom Jahweh is absolutely exalted. Dis- 
tinguished from them, we have in 103*®** 148* the 
angels (D'?^*:?, lit. ‘ messengers ’), who surround 
the throne of God offering praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to protect him (34® 
35®**, both times ‘the angel of Jahweh,’ but cer- 
tainly not now in the sense of a self-manifestation 
of Jahweh [cf. above, p. 639*] ; 91"***). The idea of 
a heavenly council includes also ‘the holy ones* 
{i.e.y as elsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps 89’**. Tlie angels, again, who bring mis- 
fortune (78®*), being sent bt/ God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beings or even hostile to God, but 
are simply ‘ angels of evils ’ (dti 7x^?), such as 
are sent by God to bring trouble upon sinners. 

(d) The so-called attributes of God, or, to be more 
correct, the various sides on which His one being 
displays itself, are never with the Psalmists the 
subject of metaphysical speculation, but are always 
put forward only with a specifically religious in- 
terest — at one time for the warning, at another for 
I the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
1 God is the pledge that He can be a true refuge to 
1 His people (90'^ ®). His Omnipotence has proved 
itseli alike in creation and in tlie directing of his- 
tory (115* 135®). His Unchangeableness sets the 
nothingness of all created things in its true light : 
heaven and earth shall dec^, and He shall change 
them like a garment, but lie Himself remains un- 
I changeably the same (102*®***). His Wisdom has 
j manifested itself, above all, in the work of crea- 
I tiqn (104*®), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thoughts awakens wondering admiration (92® (®^ 
139'’*'). His Omniscience extends to every action, 
however trifling, and every thought of man (139'®^*) 
— a salutary warning to him ; for even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (7'®(®' 44**<*')). 
And when it is said in 139®** that He takes cog- 
nizance even of the embryo in the womb, and that 

* The same idea is certainly present when we read of the 
fixing of the bounds of the peoples according to the number of 
the hini (Dt 328, reading, with the LXX, 

for the 'Jijl o( MT), 

t Cf . above, p. 670'> f. 
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the span of life and perhaps also the fortunes of 
the individual in question are written in His book, 
this is certainly to be understood not in the sense 
of a rigid predestination, but only as implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade the knowledge 
or thwart the'will of God. Similarly, His Omni- 
presence (139^®*) is described not (pantheistically) 
as that of His substance, but of His knowledge 
and His power, in order to check at the outset all 
thought of escape from Him. His moral Per- 
fection comes to view in His horror of sin 
His Righteousness in His attitude not only to His 
own peoi)le (7^^ IP 33*^ etc.) but to heathen nations 
as well (9®). But, naturally, the largest space is 
occupied in the psalmists’ descriptions by such 
attributes of God as His Love, by the praise of His 
inexhaustible Grace and Compassion, His Long- 
sullering and Truth (86^® 103““^* 36‘’-*’). In His 
Goodness all His creatures may take comfort (33® 
146®'*) ; but, above all. He shows Himself ‘ the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of the 
widow’ (68® W 146®). It is noteworthy that, apart 
from this application of the name ‘ P'atlier,’ the 
idea of the Fatherly love of God, which forms the 
central jjoint of the NT conception of God, meets 
us only once more (Ps 103^®), and there only in the 
form of a comparison, not to sjjcak of its being 
manifestly restricted to Israel — another of tho 
evidences that the OT conception of God was 
capable of enlargement in one very important 
direction. 

2. Anihropology outside the sphere of J<(hwism 

? roper. — In the judgments passed in the Book of 
'salms on the purely human, we find, side by side 
w*itb pane^rics on the lofty pre-eminence ot man 
in his lordship over creation (8^''*, see above, p. 
724*’), lamentations over the weakness and transi- 
tory nature of evei-ything liuinan (33’®'- 62^® 103'^®* ; 
144* ‘Man is like a breath, his days are as a 
shadow that passeth away ). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (14iB®'*). And when the life 
— all too short— comes to an end (39®®“* 90'®* '’’), 
dark (see above, p. 6GS f. ) awaits the departed, 
and cuts him oil’ finally from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all from the blessings of the 
theocracy or the praise of God (6® 30‘® 115'"). 

None can escape this fate (89*®). It is true that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with God (see 
below) reaches a height and a strength which 
seem to leave onlj a short step to the conviction 
that true fellow'ship with God must of necessity be 
enduring and extend beyond the present life ; * 
but this step is never definitely taken. Only as a 
* stranger and a sojourner ’ does man continue with 
God during his earthly walk (3!)’® 9®^'-), at death 
the bond of connexion is severed for ever. In this 
matter, if anywhere, it is clear what a power and 
stimulus must have belonged to faith in the God 
of Israel, seeing that, even without the hope of 
immortality, it could produce fruits of such intense 
religiousness as we find in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope ot a con- 
tinued existence, will have to be discussed when we 
come to speak of the eschatological expectations. 

The physical weakness of man finds its analogue 
in his moral weakness. When in Ps 5V the latter 
IS traced back to his generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this is not intended, of course, to mean 
that generation and birth are of themselves sinful. 

* Thus B. H. Charles (in the second chapter of his Critical 

distor]/ Qf the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism. 
%nd in Christianity. London and New York, 1899) discovers 
in Ps 49. 7S, as well as in the Book of Job, approaches to an 
immortality doctrine— an individual eschatology which finally 
(according to ch. S) combined with the popular eschatology 
to form the doctrine of the resurrection (cf. below, p. 728» note ; 
and the later article of Charles, * The Rise and Development in 
Israel of Belief in a Future Lite,* Expositor, Jan. 1908, p. 49 ff.X 


The whole statement amounts to a plea that God 
would judge leniently one who, as sprung from 
sinners, necessarily carries within him from the 
womb a sinful habit and sinful inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can be 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin. There is not the faintest reference to an im- 
utation of Adam’s guilt — the very kernel of the 
ogmatic doctrine of original sin. 

3. Nature and history of ttte Theocracy. — The 
idea of an election of Israel to be God’s own people 
is firmly held also by the Psalmh»ts (33'® 74® 135*), 
and it cannot be doubted that here again this 
conviction carried with it the serious danger of 
national conceit and a mischievous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples — a danger which 
threatened to stifle completely the existence of 
those ^eat thoughts of Deutero-Isaiah regarding 
a missionary vocation of Israel to all the heatlieu. 
It is true that this conceit was materially dimin- 
ished by the honourable confession that Israel 
has almost always shown itself unworthy of the 
Divine choice and the gi*eat acts of Jahweh in 
connexion with the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage (77’6ff* 78**""* 106"*^*). It is the well- 
deserved anger of God that has given Israel over 
to the powerful oppression and the savage mockery 
of her enemies (La *2''* ®’'* 4*', Ps22^®'-, and numerous 
other passages). Israel heeded not the threaten- 
ings of Jail well repeated from the days of old (La 
2’"), but allowed iierself to be deceived by false 
projihets and priests (La 2’* 4'®). But in spite of 
all this the Divine covenant is assured for ever (Ps 
1U5® 111®) ; and thus to those who humbly submit 
themselves to Him the day must come ■when all 
the comforting promises of clays gone by shall be 
fulfilled (La 3’®'*'*). The principal expectations 
attached to the theocracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4. The theocratic institutions. — There are a 

great many passages in the Psalms, in which 
touching and powerful exjiression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as tho place of Jahweh’s 
gracious presence, and to longing after the beauti- 
ful sendee conducted there (5® 26® 27* 43®'* 65® 84’®®'* " 
116'®'* 122'®'*). But it would certainly be an error 
to discover the principal motive of this longing in 
joy in the cultus in the narrower sense, i.e. in the 
sacrificial performances. Against such a supposi- 
tion there is not only the fact that mention of 
sacrifice is extremely rare (20* 54® ; in 141® it 

is only symbolical sacrifice that is in view), but 
it is well known that there are not wanting in 
the Psalms passages in which the neceh^ity of 
sacrifice and its acceptableness to God are repudi- 
ated in the most unqualified terms, and not with- 
out a touch of sarcasm (40^ oO®"* 51'® 69®®; see more 
fully, above, p. 686’')- We must hold then that the 

{ )icty of the psalmists occupies in general a higher 
evel than that of the framers of the Priests’ Code. 
Their joy in the beautiful service of the temple was 
evidently derived primarily from what app^ed to 
the heart and the feelings : the festal processions, 
the prayeis and benedii-.tions of the priests, and, 
not last, it may be presumed, the temple music 
and singing (to which last the greatest care seems 
from all accounts to have been given). All this is 
supported by the circumstance that the (not very 
frequent) praise of the Law (1® 19®(^)*'*) is probably 
everywhere intended for the specifically moral (so 
quite clearly in 19'®'*) commands and not for the 
Ceremonial Law. Even the endless utterances — 
mostly of quite a general character — in Ps 119 as 
to the.value and eiiicacy of the Divine commands 
show at times (so vv.®*®®* '®®) that what they have 
in view is the moral content of the Law. 

6. The character of the religion of the Psalms , — 
If a sine qud non of all true religion is a sincera 
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confession of sin, then the religion of the psalmists 
has nndoubtedly a firm basis. In addition to the 
ready admission of the general guilt of the people, 
of which Yfe have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimonies to the impo^ibility of all attempts 
of one’s own to attain to a righteousness which 
can bear to be tested by the eye of a holy God (38‘“ 
5 l 3 ff. i 3 oiff. 1432 ^ La 4« 5^«), as well as 

evidences of a tenderness of conscience which feels 
concerned even about unconscious sins (Fs 19^^ 90®) 
and sins of youth (26^), and prays God to forgive 
them. It is only rarely that we still meet with 
outbursts of self-righteousness, showing itself in a 
disposition to boast of one’s minute observance of 
the Law (17* 18*^^- 44^®**^ ), and even to complain 
tliat God, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people (44^"®^*)- No less surprising, and ouite 
opposed to the usual language of the Book of 
Lamentations, is the complaint of La 5’ ‘The 
fathers sinned, and we hear their guilt.’ 

More than once we meet with an almost evan- 
gelical perception in what is said about the forgive- 
ness of bin. The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (Ro 4®"'*) in using Ps 32’** as a Scripture 
proof that the blessedness of a conscience at peace 
with God is based not upon any merit of works, 
but upon the fact that Grod in tiis grace does not 
impute guilt (cf. also Ps 103 osp. v.®^). 

To those, again, who are ever mindful of their 
constant need of fresh grace, who are ‘ of a broken 
heart and contrite spirit,’ Jahweh is near (34^®51‘®), 
and creates in them — for an actual new creation is 
needed — a clean heart and anew, right spirit (51 
He teaches them to recognize in G^ the highest, 
yea the only, good (16**), the source of all true 
spiritual life and all real light (36^®) ; He awakens 
in them an inextingnishable longing for blessed 
peace in God and the closest fellow^ship with Him, 
and provides for the full satisfying of this longing. 
Sayings like tlio.<«e of 16®* 42***** 63^73*®** 143®, and, 

above all, the noble w'ords of 13P'-, have found a 
perfect echo even in Christian hearts all through 
the centuries. 

(a) A fruit of such fellow*sliip with God is a life 
of prayer (supplication, thanksgiving and adora- 
tion) of inexhaustible variety and intimacy. Ex- 
amples of this it is all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter is one witness to this fact. 
A single remark may, however, he made. How 
petty and empty appear all those philosophical 
and theological discussions about prayer as an 
attempt to interfere with the unalterable pre- 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simplicity and inward certainty of the pray- 
ing psalmists ! Their hearts have no room for such 
considerations. No doubt they, too^ feel the 
manifold mysteries of the course of things in this 
world, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
unrest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
nay, at times, even displeasure, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seeming silence of 
God in presence of violence and injustice. But in 
the end the certainty forces its w’ay that the omni- 
potence, the wisdom, and the righteousness of 
God must triumph over all unreason and unright- 
eousness. And the conviction that prayer, the 
indispensable nourishment of the soul, is more 
precious than aught else (92**'®^*), and that God is 
ever near to them that call upon Him (146*“'), is 
placed at last beyond the reach of doubt. 

{b) A further fmit of this spiritual life in and 
with Gh>d shows itself in the disposition which 
recognizes all the actions and the whole lot of the 
godly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise 
and gracious will of God, and which is therefore 
prepared in all things to give the glory not to man 
out to God alone (115^*), and to expect all things 
from His blessing alone (127“*). Tlie Psalm pas- 


sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wise 
and loving guidance and protection of the godl> 
finds touting and often typical expression (e,g, 
3 ®ff* 6 '**- 23^ 27° 9 P®^* 118«®* 121 ^*f*), have in all ages 
retained their place even in Christian hearts as 
forms of prayer w*hioh possess inexhaastible living 
pow*er. 

6 . Morality . — After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmists to the cultus, 
and about the character of their religion, we could 
not hut expect that their moral disposition w’ould 
show itself in a corresponding form. The testi- 
monies to this can haialy he called numerous, if 
we leave out of account the endless complaints 
against the heathen and against faithless fellow- 
countrymen [the latter being for the most part 
referred to in the term D'yri or ‘ungodly’]. The 
contents of these complaints point of themselves 
to the opposite as constituting wliat is right and 
moral. Of more importance, however, are the 
passages in w*hich w^e find positively, as it were, 
set up an ideal of the life that is truly moral and 
well-pleasing to God. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that in almost all these passages (15^*®* 
24®^* 34^®'* 101^®*; in a negative form in 50'®®'*) the 
strongest emphasis is laid upon those requirements, 
inattention to w’hich had furnished the imiin occa- 
sion for the denunciations and complaints of the 
prophets: honesty and truthfulness, above all in 
judicial cases which might issue in endangering 
the rights of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow is undeniably cast on this attrac- 
tive iiictiire by those outbursts of sometimes pas- 
sionate longing for revenge tliat are found in tlie 
so-called ‘imprecatory psalms’ (4P^ 58^^ 109"*'^*, and 
esp. 137®®* ; cl. also La 1 **'®* 3®^®* 4-^^ ). The expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenge- 
ful longing in these passages are not persons but 
the cause they represent, their hostility to God 
and His kingdom, is utterly untenable in view, 
for example, of Ps 1.37®®*. We have simply to 
acknowledge that there is not to be detected here 
the slightest breath of the spirit which inspires 
the words of Mt 5^'*. And, however readily we 
may concede that such utterances are partly in- 
telligible as the cry of distress of a people long 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that account 
they are in a measure excusable, they still continue 
to be at tlie same time instructive witnesses to the 
fact that in the OT, side by side with the word of 
God, the disposition and the voice of tlie natural 
man may still be remarked. 

7. The doctrine of retribution . — The problem ever 
raised afresh by experience, namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes of men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p. 689), engaged the 
attention of the later Prophets, and had led first to 
the conclusion that no one has to pay the penalty 
of another’s guilt, but only his own. But in pro- 
portion as the place of the old popular religion, 
which had regard almost exclusively to the nation 
as a whole, had its place taken by an interest in 
the religious individual, the question always lie- 
came a more burning one, — in view of the complete 
absence of any hope of a compensatory process in 
the world beyond, — how the sunerings of the godly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon- 
ciled with faith in a Divine, and thus absolutely 
righteous, rule of the world. At first the Psalmisti^ 
tew, abide by the simple postulate, which appears 
to be imperatively required by the conception of 
God, and which the very first psalm states in the 
sharp antithesis, ‘ Happmess to the ilghteous, woe 
to the wicked ! * The desermtion of the happiness 
of the godly (23^®* 92**®- 112^*^128^®*) is presented in 
such ]:]^utifnl pictures and with such definiteness 
that there appears to be no room left to raise the 
problem above referred to. But it was impossible 
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permanently to shut one’s eyes to the "la»'ing facts 
supplied by experience of real life. And so we tind 
three psalms (the 37th, the 49th, and the 73rd ; also 
the opening part of the 30th),* in which the prob- 
lem of the prosperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an examination which shows only too clearly 
how heavily this question pressed upon men’s 
minds, and what a struggle was required to reach 
anything like a satisfying result. J3ut this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
suil’erings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked are both alike pronounced to be always 
only temporary, and hence to be merely a deceitful 
appearance. Soon and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameful ruin to the other; and all the 
more are men to be warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
calmly for God’s judgment to fall. 

Is this attempt at a theodicy to be called a satis- 
fying one ? We can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in tlie 
te^^timony of the author of Ps 37^ that up to his 
old age he had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread, unfortunately every one 
is not in a position to testify to the same experience. 
On OT soil the solution of the problem was possible 
only in such a way as we find exhibited in the Book 
of .Job. On this we shall have to speak below (p. 
730‘-f.). 

8. Mc.^smnic. expectations. — If it is the case, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the whole interest 
of the later post-exilic religion of Israel turns on 
the tw'o great hinges of the Law and the Messianic 
hope, this assertion can be justified even in regard 
to the last point only to a very limited extent from 
the Psalms, Now that a sober exegesis has swept 
away a gi’eat number of suijposed Messianic (or at 
least typically Messianic) psalms, there remain only 
three (if we leave out of account the brief promise 
of a victorious descendant of David, 132‘^^‘) in 
which the exiiectation of a personal Messiah can- 
not well be disputed — the 2nd, the 72nd, and the 
noth. Ps 2 might have been called forth by the 
victory of a Maccabaean prince, which moved the 
writer to recognize in liini the long promised 
Messiah. Any other interpretation (such, for in- 
stance, as to assume that we liave here the hyper- 
bole of flatter}^) would in any case be shatter^ by 
v.**^-, which contemplates that the king addressed 
is to exercise absolutely unlimited sway over the 
viorld. The only question is whether a definite 
historical occurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of such a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to that the poet is trans- 
l»orted in spirit to the birth-pangs of the Messianic 
era, and from^ this standpoint describes the course 
of things. — Similarly, in Ps 72 it follows from v.® 
that we have to do with a purely future prophecy, 
a glance into tlie period when Jahweh has set up a 
king under whose powerful and just sway peace 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people, — 
above all, of those hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (vv.^* From v.® it would appear 
as if eternal rule were contemplated for this king 
personally ; but, since in v.^^ it is his name that has 
eternal continuance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere (cf. alK>ve, 
pp. 696^ 713*), of the permanence of the dynasty, 
it is not said that this ideal king is descended from 
David, but it may be presupposed all tlie same. 
— In Ps 110 we are compelled by v.* to hold that 
the person is a military commander (v.®) who has 
received not only priestly but also kingly dignity 
(cf. v.* Uhy mighty sceptre ’), and so can be com- 
pared with the priest-king Melch4edek of Gn 14^®®*. 
All this is intelligible only if the subject addressed 

* Cf. Couard, * Die Behandlung und Lobuii^ des Problems der 
Th( odior« in den Psolmen 37. 39. 73’ in .S'A', 1901, p. 110 ff. 


is a Maccabsean * priest-prince. That the writer 
believed the Messiah to have made his appearance 
in the person of this priest-prince can be inferred 
only from v.^ (the seat of honour beside Jahweh) 
and at all events from v.® (piovided that the judg- 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant) : tor the rest, it would be 
sufficient to understand the soventign power and 
the career of victory as extending over only a 
smaller circle of peoples. 

It is notew’orthy that in all three psalms we hear 
only of the monarchical qualities of this ruler (in 
Ps 72 of monarchical virtues, in Ps 2 and 110 of 
warlike achievements), not of any spiritual activity 
on his part — again an evidence of how wide was 
the gulf^between the picture of the Jewish Messiah 
and tliat of the actual Messiah of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But at certain times (especially those when Israel 
enjoyed outward prosperitv, as happened, for in- 
stance, under the rule of the Ptolemies) or in 
certain circles the exiiectation of a personal Mes- 
siah fell quite out of sight. This is shown by 
certain passages in which (so also perhaps in Hab 3*®) 
the nation is expressly called ‘the anointed* of 
Jahweh: Ps 28® 84i» (but hardly 89®»- “) ; in 105« 
the patriarchs are spoken of as Jahweh’s anointed 
ones. This usage could scarcely have established 
itself unless the thought of the ‘ anointed ’ in an 
individual sense had — ^at least at times — almost 
entirely faded away. 

But the circumstance last alludeil to by no means 
excludes the possibility that the expectation of a 
Messianic time always continued as a living and 
powerful force. It is the object of longing (Ps 14^) 
and of confident hope. With the cry of jubilation, 
‘Jahweh reigneth* (47®'* 93“* 97^®* 99^®^*),t the poet 
transports himself to the time when Jahweh has 
at last assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute iudgment on Israel’s foes, and showers 
upon Israel a superabundance of spiritual and 
temporal blessings. 

As in the earlier Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a prominent rOle again in the future expecta- 
tions of tlie Psalmists. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this rOle is almost unifornily 
accommodated to the particularistic assumptions 
which we have already encountered in the Psalms. 
The Messianic judgment is indeed, at the same 
time, what it is primarily to the earlier prophets, 
a purifying judgment for Israel itself, m which 
the ungodly perish (1® ; even in 7’®'* and 94^*®* Israel 
may be included) ; but, as a rule, it is meant for 
* the peoples of the world ’ (96^® 98®), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors and 
enemies of Israel. The executing of the judgment 
is almost always looked for from Jahweh Himself. 
Only in 149®*'* does the poet formally revel in the 
thought that the godly in Israel are to execute 
with their own hand the long predicted judgment 
on the heathen and their kings. 

Considering the frequency of allusions^ to the 
relation of the heathen to the Messianic kingdom, 
one might expect also some words whicli, in the 
spirit of Deutero-Isaiali, should recognize that the 
heathen have a part in tlie kingdom of God. 
But, apart from Ps 22“®^*, where a conversion of 
the heathen to Jahweh is spoken of, no indubit- 
able witness to such an expectation can be pro- 
duced. For the very frequent calls to the heatlien 
to praise Jahweh (47® 66''^* 67®®'* 68®® 97® 98* 100* 

* All doubt on this point would be dispelled if the acrostic dis- 
covered by G. Margohouth in vv.i*4(b? in 32^, D in rra?, V in ?PpS, 
J in ysf ; ; the whole yielding the name is a real one. In 
tile yetur 141 b.c. Simon became, by a popular resolution, heredi- 
tar}' high priest and prince of the people. 

t On this interpretation of the (isaluis in question, cf. B. 
St^e, *Die mesHianische Hoffnung ini Psalter* in ZeitocAiv) 
far Tkeolvyxe und Kirchet ii. (1392) 369 ff. 
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117^ 138"* 148^^) may quite well be understood in j 
tlie sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of Jahweh and the consequent necessity ot sub- 
mitting themselves to serve Him. The same may 
be the meaning also of passages like 86^* 96^^' 
102*®-®, and certainly of 68'**'®- 72®“-. The gifts 
brought to the temple by the kings of the heathen 
are simply the tribute ofi'ereil by them in testi- 
I mony of their subjection to the supreme God. In 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
again we may mark a falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifically Jewish particularism. 

9. Tht question of personal immortality, — An 
old controverted question still remains to be dealt 
with; Are there to be found in the Psalter — ^in 
spite of what was said above about ShP'ol — pas- 
sages in which expression is given to the hope of 
individual immortality? We here leave out of 
account passages like Ps 31® or 49*®, which are put 
out of court by a coiTect exegesis [in Ps 31 all that 
is needed to do tliis is v.*®]. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether 16*®®^- 
speaks only of preservation from sudden death and 
not rather from death altogether, namely, through 
living to see the Messianic time (cf., for this 
expectation expressed in Is 25®, above, p. 713®). 
And no less may it be considered whether in Ps 
17*® we are not to think of an awakening in like 
manner to enter upon the enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianic age (in the sense of Is 20**'). In that case 
we should have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in Dn 12® (see above, p. 715*).* But 
these two passages in the Psalms would thus stand 
so isolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre- 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of non liquet, 

X. The so-called ^Jokhmah (Wisdom) Litera- 
ture (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes). 

The earliest tnace of the ‘wise’ as a separate 
professional class is found in Jer 18*®, where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro- 
phets as possessors of ‘ counsel,’ i.c. ability to 
select the best course in particular cases. I’hey 
also appear frequently as a separate class in Pro- 
verbs (1® 13** 22** etc.; cf. also Ec 12‘*), above all 
as teachers of youth (1* 2* 3* 4*- *® etc.). This is 
quite compatible with the fact that they are like- 
wise (in part, perhaps, exclusively) to be conceived 
as writera And, since in the period to which the 
creations of the ^okhmah («i 2 rn) belong it is im- 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
of the religion of the Law, the ‘ wise ’ ought in the 
main to be identified with the ‘ scribes’ ; only, they 
rather represent a particular side of the scribes’ 
activity, — not the fixing of the letter of the Law, 
or instruction in its punctual observance {e.g, in 
matters of cultus), — but the useful apidication of 
the specifically ethical content of the Law and of 

* Cf. the literature cited on p. 608®, and add F. Schmidt, Der 
UnuferblicMeeits- und Anferstekurifluplaube in der Bibel, 
Brixen, 1902. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that wo do not consider that proof has been thriven of the 
influence of Parsism on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection. Charles (in work cited on p. note) holds 
Mazdeean influences po^ible in Dn 12^, but sees in Is a 
product of purely Jewish tliouf^ht. But the distance from 
is 26i» to Dn 122 js easily bridg^. Cf., further, on the ques- 
tion of Parsi influences • J. H. Moulton’s art. Zoroastbiakism 
in yoL Iv. of the present work ; T. K. Cheyne, 'Possible Zoro- 
astrian Influenoes on the Religion of Israel,* Exjwh, Times, 
Aug. 1891 ; E. Stave, Ueher den Einjltm drs Panismiut 
das Judentum, Leipzig, 1898 [holds that the future expecta- 
tions connected with this world emanated from Judau^m, while 
chose connected with the world beyond, particularly the Cpost- 
canonical) doctrine of a qeneral resurrection, are traced to 
ParsismJ ; E. Bdklen, Die VerwandieehOift der judischchrist- 
lichen jnit der parsiachen Eeehaiolo^e, 1902 [a careful collection 
of matter, the author’s own intention being, above all, to pro- 
vide i^terial for arriving at a judgment ; but his procedure in 
adduci^ Pani paiallelB to OT passages is in not a few instances 


Scripture generally — so far as Scripture existed^ 
os the revelation of the will of God, which ilone 
may determine human action. For ‘ wisdom,* * 
the unsurpassable worth of which is ceaselessly 
lauded in Proverbs, and the attainment of which 
at any cost is incessantly inculcated, is not the 
fruit of philosophic or religious speculation, or 
even an esoteric or secret dotdriiie ; it is (as 
already in Jer 18*®, see above) ability for the right 
conduct of life, or, in one word, the practiced wis- 
donx of life. One who possesses wisdom is capable 
of rightly ludgiiig every situation in which he may 
find himself, and of taking the best way to master 
it. Thus what distinguishes tlie wise from fools 
is, as it were, the art of taking a wide view of 
things. Now, if we consider that the political 
situation of the people under heathen rulers, and 
the increasing, and in part wealthy and influ- 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
towards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of wisdom shows traces here and 
there of a certain cosmopolitanism, at all events 
the inculcation of prudent judgment of, and atti- 
tude towards, the Idng and heathen rulers. The 
tendency of wisdom to run out into the practical 
prudence of life is sliown, above all, in the multi- 
plicity of its principles and aims. It is astonish- 
ing to mark w hat a number of questions relating 
to the prudent conduct of life are canvassed in 
Proverbs -. occupation, proiit, business in general, 
intercourse with superiors and inferiors and with 
different classes of men generally, one’s attitude 
to rulers, and numberless others. How far llie 
specifically religious interest gets justice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant practical interest, 
is a question to be investigated when we come to 
disemss the individiital books. 

1. Proverbs, — (a) Like the Psalms, Proverbs 
ought also for our jmrposes to be treated as a liter- 
ary unity, in spite of the variety, and, it may well 
be, the divergence in age, of iU comjionent parts.t 
Between the Prologue (chs. 1-9) and the collections 
of proverbs 2 >ropcr tlie difference is at most this, 
that in the first we find not only numerous con- 
nected arguments, but also — at least on one point 
— attempts at religious speculation ; xvliile in the 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’ and the collections w'hich 
follow -we encounter almost everywhere isolated 
jiroverbs, antithetic in form (so from the very first, 
10*'**), in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected gioiips. Besides, it has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs which 
can be viewed as real }iroverbs, current on the lips 
of the i»eople, is small. The majority obviously 
belong to artificial poetiy both in contents and 
form.J 

* Cf., for special literature on the ^okhmdh : T. K. Cheyne, 
Job and Snlnmon, or the. Wisdom cj the Old Testament, London, 
1S87 [an incisive critical, exc^etical, and biblico - theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Sirach]; H. Zschokke, Der dogmatiech-ethische Lehrgehalt der 
alttest. IVrisheitsbucJur, Wien, 1889 ; W. T. Davison, The H’w- 
doni Literature of the Old Testament, London, 1894 ; K. 
Benkenstein, Der Begriffder Chokhma in d, Uagiographen d, 
AT, Nordbausen, 1895. 

t The superscription nbW which was later prefixed 

also to the Prologue (ll), indicates that 101-221® was the basis 
of the collection. Whether in 10i*f* there are present any 
relics of a collection of proverbs attributed to Solomon (of. 
the trace of such a collection in 1 K 6i2) is a question on 
which we cannot even form an opinion ; the present Book ol 
Proverbs cannot have been put toother before the poet-exilic 
period. Two supplements were added to the original basis 
noted above (2217-2422), which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection ol ‘Proverbs of Solomon* is given in 
271 - 2927 , with three supplements— the words of Agur (oh. 80), 
the words of king Lemuel (Sli'®), and the acrostic eulogy of 
the virtuous woman (811®^). It was only as a last step (and 
not before the middle of the 4th cent 11.C.) that the Prologue 
can have been prefixed to the whole. 

} For special literature on Proverbs, cf. B. Pfeiffer, Die 
religiossittliche Weltansehauuna dee Buehes der SprUme in 
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(6) The approach to religious speculation, to 
which reference was made above, has to do with the 
personiiication of Wisdom in several passages of the 
Prologue. Here it is a (question whether we have 
to do with a purely poetical manner of speech, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, that is, with the 
introducing of an intermediate being between God 
and matter. The descriptions in 1^'* and 9^^* 
can quite well be interpreted as purely poetical 
personiftcations, all the more that in 9'*®^* ‘ Madam 
roily’ is contrasted with Wisdom, and in this 
second case it is impossible to speak of hypostatiza- 
tion. The case, however, is ditferent in The 

Wisdom, whom Jahweh created of old as the hrst 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when He established the heavens, and was 
by Him as a master^\oorhman ‘daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his habit- 
able earth’— this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poetical personification, but a being which has 
come forth from God, and works independently by 
His side, or, more accurately, with Him. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we see in 
it a hypostatization of the creative ideas, — the 
passing into self-conscious personality of the sys- 
tem or archetypes, in accordance with which is 
determined the nature and measure of created 
things, — as it were, the fundamental principle of 
the Divine world-order. On this interpretation, a 
comparison with the ‘ Ideas ’ of Plato involuntarily 
suggests itself, but it is a further question whether 
we are to suppose that the influence of the Platonic 
pliilosophy was direct. Such a supposition is not 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a causal connexion 
exists between the hypostatizing of Wisdom (Pr 
and the Logos idea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr 8**^* given above is con- 
siderably strengthened by Job It is true, 

the hypostatization of Wisdom heie is still in its 
rudimentary stage, and the pa«‘'age is therefore 
certainly older than Pr Job speaks at length 
of the complete unattainability and (v.^®'^*) 
of the inconijiarable worth of Wisdom, until linally 
^v.2Sff.) ffives the explanation : God understandeth 
the way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 
At the settling of the laws of nature (v.^sf ) * then 
did he see it, and declared it ; he established it, 
yea, and searched it out.’ Obviously, Wisdom is 
here something other than the ‘ master-workman ’ 
of Pr 8 ; it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
■with wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
but it is also eqinilly obvious that it is closely con- 
nected with God’s works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 
individual creatures. 

(c) As to the further contents of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, their dependence on the specifically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above all by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre- 
eminently by their conception of God, is a tact 
which needs no demonstration. There is more 
ground for saying that the specifically religious 
background and atmosphere of Proverbs has been 
at times far^ too much depreciated by modem 
writers, in view of its eudsemonistic and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is given 
to considerations of the outward success of good 
and bad actions. The reader has not seldom an 
impression as though oli'ences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not because to commit them is 
to forfeit the grace of God, heap guilt upon oneself, 

ihrtm innerm Zvsammenhange dargesteUt, Munchen, 1896 ; 
0. Meusel, Die SteUung der Spruche Salotnos in der Israeli- 
Hschen LUtenOur und Iteligionsgeaehiehte, Leipzig, 1900. 


and burden one’s conscience, but because by such 
actions one may all too easily incur disgrace, 
danger, and loss. (Cf. e.g. 6® and also 6“®* 
24nff. . warnings against wine, 20^ 21^’ 

23^'* and ; for more general expressions, 3®*’ 4^® 
^2^). * 

In spite of this, however, it would be unjustifi- 
able to regard Wisdom, in the form which it 
assumes in Proverbs, as only a means of attaining 
eudacinonistic ends — protection from everything 
that might disturb the quiet enjoyment of life. 
For not a few expressions reveal to us a far more 
intense religious life. Apart from 3®, exhortations 
and warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus; in 21®, indeed, righteousness is declared 
better than sacrifice (quite in the spirit of Hos 6®, 
etc. ). The warning against adultery and profligacy 
(QMff. ig grounded beforehand in 6®® by refer- 
ence to the command of God, as is the case just as 
often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 
and compassion (3®^®^* 14*^ and very specially 14*^ 
17* 19^^ 28®). But we can point further to alto- 
gether diflerent evidences of a moral disposition 
based upon trae piety. The fear of Jahweh, which 
according to I’*'-® 9“ is the beginning of Avisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the most impoilant 
thing in wisdom) — though represented, conA’ersely, 
in 2®®' as the fruit of wMom — is not identical with 
slavish fear of Jahweh's punishment and the loss 
it brings, but Avith the knowledge that Avhat is 
needed is the unconditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (18^®) Avho knoAvs the most secret places 
of the heart (lo^^ 17® 24*®), Avho rules all things, 
eA^en the doings of kings, by llis Avill (16®*®® 2P*®*), 
and on Avhose blessing everything depends (10®®). 
The wise man knoAvs that tlie coriiiption of sin is 
universal (20®) ; he understands the healing chas- 
tisement of JahAveh, Avhieh comes precisely on him 
Avhom He loves (3^®), and is aAvare tliat nothing but 
penitent confession can deliver out of the distress 
of sin (28^®). He mistrusts his OAvn understanding 
(3® 28®®), and exercises himself at all times in 
humility (16®® 18®®) and contentment (15®®'* 16® 30®’*), 
as the best supports of the fear of God. If Ave add 
to this the estimate of Avoman and of marriage 
Avhich is giA-en in 17® 31®®*®* (above all, in the nome 
saying of v.®®), the exhortation to compassion even 
toAA'ards animals (12®®), the Avarning against retalia- 
tion and vengeance (20®® 24®®), the exhortation to 
magnanimity towards a foe, Avhich almost touches 
on love to enemies (25*®®*), and, finally, the refer- 
ence to the love that covereth all transgressions 
(10®*), — Ave shall no longer doubt that the ethic of 
Proverbs stands in great measure on a far higher 
level than the catchword of euda‘monism and utili- 
tarianism is Avilling to admit. 

(d) As to the doctrine of retiibution, we find 
Proverbs occupying exactly the same standpoint as 
the Psalmists (see above, p. 726®»), Aiz. founding 
on the postulate that virtue and ungodliness must 
receive on earth a precisely equivalent requital 
( 2 -*n. 1U25 1121.31 139. 2it. 1411 24*0 etc.). Nowhere is 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
had felt the least difficulty in making this postu- 
late. But that this very problem had exercised 
the devotees of JJokhmati profoundly and persist- 
ently is shoAvn by the book which must undoubtedly 
be described as the ripest fruit of this whole move- 
ment, as it is ill general one of the sublimest 
monuments of the religion of Israel, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world. 

2. The Book of Job, — {a) Of the critical questions 

* To the same category of * rules for life,* tinged with a utili- 
tarian complexion, belongs the repeated and extremely insistent 
warning against becoming surety for others (ei®"- IT^® aOi* 
as also agamst sloth (O®®- and frequently^ 
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that rather round the Book of Job one only need 
be taken into aooouut for our purposes — the ques- 
tion touching the genuineness of the speeches of 
Elihu (chs. 32-37), which break the connexion be- 
tween ch. 31 and ch. 38 in an unintelligible fashion, 
and suddenly introduce a speaker who is quite un- 
known both to the Prologue and to the Epilogue 
of the poem. We shall have to state briefly at the 
close our reasons for bolding his observations to be 
an incontestably later adcStion. The theory, at 
present well-ni^ dominant (owing to the commen- 
taries of Duhm and Budde), that in the Prologue 
and E])ilogne we have an older popular writing, in 
whicli the author of the main part has inserted the 
speeches of Job, of his friends, and of Jahweh, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub- 
scribe, believing as he does that the Prologue and 
Epilogue were written by the same hand as the 
rest (though, of course, as Ezk 14^“** ^ demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the book, not only its angelology, 
A\ hich presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also linguistic reasons, compel us to bring it down 
to the later post-exilic period. That its conception 
of God (especially in rerard to the creation and 
government of the worldj ch. 38 fl‘. and elsewhere) 
stands on the loftiest height of OT beliefs, net ds 
no proof, t And as to its ethics, passages like 
29'^*, and, alx)ve all, 31^*, with their truly evan- 
gelical idea of morality, have hardly a pirallel in 
the OT. 

(6) As regards the angelology, the novel element 
lies less in the rdle played by the Satan (1®“^* 2^®*) 
than in some other expressions. The Satan here 
is distinguishable from his counterpart in Zechariah 
(cf. above, p. 709**) at most by this, that, while not 
yet the calumniator of the pious man, he still 
excites suspicion against him. He still belongs to 
the Mni who stand around Jahweh as His 

servants (1® 2^ ; in 38^ they are named alongside of 
the morning-stars, which are to be conceived as 
personified), and he is absolutely bound to the will 
of God. But there is plainly in him a strain of 
malice, a joy in the fail of tlie godly. So far we 
have here a further development of the idea of the 
Satan as found in Zee 3*. 1 Ch 2P — an instructive 
arallel to 2 S 24* — is the first passage where the 
atan has become a being dualistically hostile to 
God. The further expansion of the idea, as pre- 
supposed in NT, belongs to the department of the 
Apocrypha (cf., especially, Wis 2^^). 

jPecuiiar to the Book of Job is the idea of inter- 
ceding angels (5* 33'-^), as also that of angels of 
death (33**). The description of the angels as holy 
(15*®) is no more here than elsewhere meant to em- 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passage, which (like 4 *®) makes the angels 
subject to error and sin. 

(c) In view of the ever renewed attempt to draw 
from 19“*^* indications of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immortality, emphasis 
must never cease to be laid on this fact ; the view 
set forth in Job in re^urd to SJV&'ol — its cheerless 
darkness, the complete isolation of its inmates from 
the upper world, and the impossibility of return 
from it(7"- 10-“* 16**21=«303S)— is uniformly 

the same throughout the whole poem. With such 
an id^, however, the hope of immortality would 
be in insoluble contradiction. Tlie expectation to 
which expression is given in Job 19^*, accordingly, 
relates to this life, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear reference back from 42* to 19’”'. 

* Cf. on this point Karl Kautzscb, Dcu sogenannte VolkHlnieh 
vm^Hiob und der Uraprung von Hiob 1. S. 4i7-i5’, Tubin^ren, 

t Of the particular mytholoj^cal allusions (3S to the Levi- 
athaik 9^ to the helpers of Ban^b, 26^^ to Rahab, 291^ to the 
phoBnix) the same view must be taken as of ^ose in the 
Psalms. 


{d) The problem to the solution of which this 
suidime poem is devoted is simply, How is the 
suflering, nay the sore and hopeless snifering, of a 
notorioudy good man compatible with the justice 
of God ? ; and, conversely, How is it compatible 
with the justice of God tliat notoriously godless 
men enjoy to tho end of life an absolutmy nn- 
troiiblea happiness ? Tliese became burning ques- 
tions once uien had learned to distinguish the 
weal and woe of the individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual facts of the in- 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before ns in tbe 
Prologue in tlic guise of historical facts. Job hae 
witness to his exemplary piety from God Himself 
(1® 2®). And yet measureless woe has fallen upon 
him. WJiy ? The reader is told in the Prologue ; — 
the torture of Job rests on tlie permission extended 
by Jahweh to the Satan, with the object of proving 
that there does exist a piety which no temptation 
can cause to waver. The sutiering of Job, accord- 
ingly, is in no way a manifestation of God’s anger, 
but rather ot His love ; it is a martyrdom for tlie 
honour of God and human fidelity towards God. 
The fact that the reader is put in possession of 
act* 111 ate knowledge on this jwint from the first, 
aiul tlierefore can quietly watch the controversy 
as from a watehtower, is one of the poet’s finest 
strokes of art. The other dramatis pcraonce^ how- 
ever, know nothing of this solution of the problem, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness. They 
carry on the controv ersy only as human judgment 
and Knowledge best can. 

Job, witli heroic devotion, oflers a steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of his being sorely tempted by his own wife. But 
the mute reproach which he perceives in the silence 
of his friends, together with liis aw’ful, exenieiat- 
ing, and hopeless malady, linally breaks down the 
courage of his faith. \Vith the monologue in 
'which lie curses the day of his birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cycle of speeches and countei - 
speeches, in which the iiroblem, instead of draw ing 
nearer to solution, becomes ever more complicated. 
The standpoint of tlie friends is that of the old 
doctrine of retribution— that false inversion of the 
fact declared in Ex 20*^-, that tbe fear of God 
brings a blessing, while sin brings ruin. The 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all : 
all suflering is punishment ; monstrous suffering is 
punishment for monstrous, and very specially for 
secret, guilt. The hapjuness of the ungodly, how- 
ever, is never more than apparent, and is destined 
to sudden destruction. 

Job does not in the least deny (14* 19*) his 
participation in tlie universality ot human sin as 
affirmed by the friends (4*^ 15**). But he repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as would even 
come near explaining his fate. On the other hand, 
lie is never weary of pointing to the facts of actual 
life (cf., especimly, 2V^- and 24**^), the infinite 
enigmas created by the hopeless suffering of the 
godly, and the untroubled happiness of the wicked. 
This does not lead him, it is true, to doubt the 
omnipotence of God (9*®' 12**® 26*®* 26**), but he can 
recognize only its incalculable and destructive 
effects. He rejects, with justifiable indi|(nation 
(21*®®), the expedient, which was plainly in high 
favour in his day, of saying that God lays up the 
punishment of tho godless for their children. For 
this theory was in fact nothing but a desperate 
device, wnicli overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended — that each receives according to 
his deserts. 

Still, his doubts regarding the justice of Gk)d 
(cf., especially, fl**®*) are gradually overcome by 
his better faith. He begins to distinguish betwet n 
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the wise and righteous God, whose ima^e lives on 
indelibly in his heart, and the enigmatical God of 
his trial, and apueals to the first for help against 
the second (16’^^*). Nay, he has the adamantine 
assurance that Himself will at the end arise 
for him, and bring his innocence to the light 
(19*®®' ). But, even though with all this he gradu- 
ally silences the contradictions of the friends, he 
himself, in view of the enigmas that confront him, 
attains to no more than a painful renunciation of 
the hope of their solution. The moving delinea- 
tion of his former happiness (ch. 29), of his present 
nii«!ory (ch. 30), and of his pious life (ch. 31), closes 
(31^*^-) with the solemn demand addressed to God, 
to afford him the opportunity of defending his 
cause in a regular judicial trial. 

And indeed Jahweh does appear (38'^* )• But 
not, as Job had reouested and hoped, to enter into 
a controversy witli him, — anything of the kind 
had been utterly unwortliy of Him, — but in order, 
by means of the tempest and with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childi«^liness of what be expected from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt tiiat only in these speeches of Jahweh (chs. 
38-41), w’ith tlieir Divine irony, and nowhere else 
have we to seek the solution of the problem in- 
tended by the poet himself. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus : God, who luis made known 
His unfathomalile omnipotence and wisdom in the 
multiform wonders of creation, and His goodness 
in His loving care for tlie animal ivorld (38^'®*)» 
rules likewi.-^e over the fortunes of men, and here 
too all His action can flow only from wisdom and 
love, w'hetlier much or little of it be comprehen- 
sible by man. 

It has been said that this is no solution of the 
problem, but a compulsory abandonment of it. 
But in both his answers (40^** and 42^*^-) Job him- 
self takes quite another view. He humbles him- 
self to the very dust; not, however, in painful 
resignation, but in the elevating assurance that 
his God has acknowledged him, and that he must 
regard all the elements of his lot as evidences of an 
all-wise and loving will. While, then, the justi- 
fication of Job as against the friends in the Epi- 
logue, and the return of his prosperity, may only 
be meant to satisfy so-called ‘ poetic ’ justice, yet 
they were indis]»ensable for the harmonious solu- 
tion of all difliculties for the reader, wdio in the 
Prologue had been enlightened as to the inner- 
most connexion of events. 

All this of itself settles w'hat we are to think of 
the Elihu-speeches. They are the wwk of a reader 
of the original poem,^ who felt dissatisfied that the 
speeches of Job, dubious in part, and almost bor- 
dering on blasphemy, should not have received a 
more stringent refutation. This lack the author 
of the Elihu-speeches seeks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the suffering of Job as purijicatoi^y 
designed for the purging out of the sins of pride 
and self-righteousness which clung to him. In 
themselves many of this author’s ideas are beauti- 
ful and good. But as a professed solution of the 
problem they are irreconcilably opposed to the 
presuppositions of the original poem. 

3. Eccle^ia^ites {the Preacher). — (a) It is not with- 
out hesitation that we enumerate Ecclesiastes os 
one of the creations of the Ifokhindh literature ; for 
it is only in a very relative sense that it can be 
treated in the same series as Proverbs and Job. 
The original portions of the book,* at all events, 

* The very striking contradictions in the statements of the 
Pieocher (of. for example T^i®- n* 8^ Qi^f- with expressions 
used elsewhere regarding the worth of wisdom itTeatr 72.* ; 
or a»in 57*16 yitf. with toe opinions he expresses as to the in- 
justice that dominates the course of the world 316 ; as also 

1 ^ on the worth of piety with v.iur>) have long been noticed 


stand on the extreme periphenr of OT faith ; and 
of a hope for the future, be it mr the nation or the 
individual, tliey exhibit not a trace. The Preacher 
shows himself to be dominated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of feeling. The history of his 
nation obviously appears to him like an extinct 
volcano. He does not touch upon it even in a 
single word ; the cheerless conditions of the pres- 
ent alone occupy his mind, togetlier >vith the pros- 
pect of the cheerless end, identical for ail. The 
the.sis of which he makes a headline — ‘vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity’ — recurs again and again 
even in the course of his argument. Everywhere 
he sees things in restless revolution, ending in 
nothing profitable (1^*) ; there is no new’ thing 
under the sun (1®**). Vain is the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when it rests upon industrious 
labour (2'®^*). But vain also is the pursuit of 
wisdom 6®^* 7®), for he that increaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow (1^*). Wise men and fools 
have ultimately the same destiny (2'^* 9*^*). Nay, 
vain is even the pursuit of piety (4^^ [5^] 7^* 8’®- ; 

it does not change the fact that man and beast at 
last go to the one place (3^®*^-), to the joyless Sh&'ol 
and everlasting oblivion. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upon the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has completely failed. Pas- 
sages like 3®® 9^*^* ^®^, ‘ there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest,* admit of no doubt as to bis real 
opinion. Even in 3®^ the sense of the doubting 
question * is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as immortal returns to God, but whether a differ- 
ence betw’een the breath of man and of beast exists 
so far that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the earth, but the former upward — ^not in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
12^) as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
life -spirit, from wliich it had once come forth. 
The expectation of a future judgment can at most 
be found in the closing verse (12‘“**), ‘ fear God, and 
keep His commandments: for this pertains to all 
men. For God shall bring every work into the 
judgment w hich tries every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or wliether it be evil.’ But it is certain 
that this epilogue (from v.® onwards) does not 
belong to the w’ork of the original author. For 
the folly and injustice w’hich manifest themselves 
everywhere in tlie course of the world (3“ 4^®^*), 
that author know’s no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en- 
joyment of life, the relatively best side of what 
IS in every respect a mournful earthly existence. 
This is the counsel he is never weary of giving 
(234 3i2f. 22517 gi 5 pTff. 218 ), jjqIj in ijIjq sense of vulgar 
Epicureanism, but still from the standpoint 01 a 
man who has made up his mind about the value 
of all other earthly goods and aims. 

What preserved him from vulgar godless Epi- 
cureanism is the fact that even ne had retained 
one important relic of the believing treasures of 

and explained, sometimes in mechanical fashion (by supposii^ 
a dialo^j^iie between the doubting scholar and the didactic 
master, or even by the hypotheam that parts of the MS have 
got out of order), soinotiiiics from the character of a mind 
tossed hither and thither by doubt. The present writer, how- 
ever, is now convinced that C. Siegfried was on the right track 
when (in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Grottingen, 1898) he 
argued in favour of a number of successive hands, which from 
very divergent standpoints sought to supplement, to correct, 
or even in many places expre^y to refute, the judgments of 
their predecessors. Siegfried's analysis may in part be needlessly 
artificial, since he postulates first a pessimist (Qloheleth] 1) 
infected witli Creek philosophy, then on epicurean glossator 
belonging to Sadducean circles next a *wise* man who 
defends wisdom (Q8), and, finally, one of the * pious ’ (fiOHd, 
who defends the Jui^ice of the Divine government of the wond, 
tcMgother with two further glossators -> yet in tlie inn.in his 
theory is a sound one. 

* According to the correct text (<T7> n and nin’q ; the MT has 
been corrected on dogmatic grounds, so as to express the hops 
of immortality). 
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his people, viz. the kernel of the OT conception of 
God. AU his ^epticism and all his pessimism had 
not impaired his faith in a personal God who is at 
the same time the God of the whole world.* He 
does not really doubt even Hie wisdom and justice 
of this God : * He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time, yet so that man cannot find out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning to ! 
the end ’ (3''* 8”). What pains the Preacher is • 

this, that comforting insight into the enigmas of ' 
the world, for which in view of God’s wisdom and 
iustice there must be a solution, is for ever for- 
bidden to man. 

(6) We can well understand that the reception of 
Ecclesiastes into the canon should have aw akened 
serious doubts, even as late as the 1st cent. a.d. 
Nevertheless, we have cause to thank the editors 
of the canon for having suppressed these doubts 
(perhaps on account of the conciliatory epilogue). 
By doing so they have beaueathed to us a price- 
less evidence that those of Israel wdio to this day 
believe that God’s last word to humanity was 
^oken in the revelations and institutions of the 
(}ld Covenant, are in error. Having once perceived 
the insufficiency of all w’orks of the Law and re- 
nounced belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
■wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support 
only in faith in redress beyond this life. But of 
such a faith, so far as the individual w'as concerned, 
the religion of his people knew nothing, and to be 
pointed to the Messianic future of the nation as a 
whole evidently a])peared to him but a dubious 
substitute. In all this he affords a proof that this 
religion called for supplement and completion — a 
completion w'hich came in the fulness of time 
through Christ, ■who is the end of the Law% 

Ltteratcrb.—* The older works on Biblical Theologj’ and on 
the History' of the Religion of Israel may be all the more readily 
passed over, since they are almost without exception based 
upon incorrect critical principles ~ a blemish w’hich attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the more recent works cited below. 
The view which once held sway, namely, that the beginnings of 
the Religion of Israel as well as of its codilicution are to be 
sought in P, gives so completely false a picture of the develop- 
ment of this religion, that in such works it is at most only the 
treatment of neutral points (where the question of gi^ual 
development does not arise) that oan have any value. The 
foundation of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by E. 
Reuss in 183S (m theses for his students) and in 1850 (in his art. 

‘ Judenthum'm the so-called HaUesche Enct/klopadie of Erbch 
and Gruber); and, independently of Reuss, by W. Vatke in 
Die biblisehe Theologie imsscnechaftlich darijestellt, vol. i. ‘ Die 
Religfion dea AT nsich den canonischen Buchem entwickelt,’ 


Berlin, 1836. —In what follows we distinguish the fdtowini 
branches of literature on our subject-— 

I. Works dealing with tub Bistort or Religion in genebal, 

IN WniClI THE TREATMENT OF TUB RELIGION OF ISRAEL 18 INOLVDSD. 

— 0. P. Ticde, Vergelijkfnde Geschiedenis van den Godadienat 
[Dutch, 1876 (2nd ed. 1894), French, 1882], and the same author's 
Geschi^enie van dm Godediemt en de Oudheit^ 2 vols. 1806 fF 
[Germ. tr. by Gehrich, 1896-liKi3], and Inleiding tot de Gods 
dienetwetemnap^ Amsterdam, 1897, 1899, 2 parts [German tr. by 
Gehrich, Gotha, 1899, 1901] ; Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch 
der Jieligionagcschichte'^ [in collaboration with Bu^ey, Lange. 
Fr. Jereinias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion of Israel 
is amongst the best parts of the work), Houtsman, Lehmann], 
Freiburg i. B. 1897, 2 vols. ; 0. von Orelli, AUgemeine Heligume^ 
gesclttctiie^ Bonn, 1899. 

II. Works on tub Bistort of Semitic Religion, which taki 
ACCOUNT OF the pT PARALLELS.— Sce above, p. 612^ and add : 
P6re Lc^rrangc, Etudee aur lea rrli-rmns aeinUiqueat Paris, 1903. 

III. Works on Bibucal Tueologt or on the Bistort op tub 
Religion ok the OT.— A. Kuenen, De GodadienU van larael tot 
den omlergang van den Joodachen ataat [Dutch, Ilnarlem, 
1869-1870, 2 vols. ; Eng. tr. by May, London, 1874, 1875, 3 vols.] ; 
B. Schultz, Altteat, Theologie^ Brauuschweig, 1809 I5th ed. 
Gottingen, 1896]; G. F. Oehler, Theologie dea A'l\ herauage- 

2 then von Uerm. Oehler ^ Tubingen, 1873, 1874, 2 vols. [Srd ed. 

y Theodor Oehler, Stuttgart, 1891] ; A. Kayser, Die Theologie 
dea AT in ihrer geachicfitltchen Entwicklung^ herauagegeben 
von E. Eettaa, Strassburg, 1886 [the 3rd edition of 18i)7 was 
completely revised by K. Marti ami publislied as Gearluchte der 
iaraelitiachen lieltgion (4th edition 190.1)] ; Ch. Piej^nbring, 
Thiologie de Vancien Teidamanf^ Pans, 1886 [intended al^ 
for educated laymen] ; W. L. Alexandor, Syatem of Biblical 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols. ; Ed. Riehni, AltteaU 
Theologie, heraungegebcn mn K. Pahneke, Halle, 1889; K. 
Schlottmann, Kom^iendium der bUd. Theologie dea AT und 
N2\ herauagegeben von E. Kuhn, liCipzig, 1889 [2nd e^ 1896] ; 
R. Smend, Lehrbuch der alttvat. liehgmiageachichte, l^ibuiig 
and Leipzig, 1893 f2nd ed. l8i)0] ; A. Dillmann, Handbueh der 
adttest. Theologie, ana dem Xanhlasa dea Verfaaaera herauage- 
geben von R. Kittfl, Leipzig, 1895 ; W. H. Bennett, The Theology 
of the OT, London, 1890 ; T. K. Cheyne, Jewiah Iteligious Life 
after theExUe, New York, 1898 [German tr., with the assistance 
tiiroughout of the author, by H. Stocks, Giessen, 1899] ; A. DuflF, 
OT lyieology, or Uiatory o/ Hebrew Religion, London, 1801, 2 
vols., and the same author’s Ihaforg and Ethica of the Hebrews^ 
London, 1902 ; A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the OT [posthu- 
mous work, by S. D. F. Salmond], l^inbui^h, 1904; K. 
Budde, Religion of D,rael to the Exile, New York, 1899 [German 
edition under title ‘ Die Religion des Volkes Israel bis zur Ver- 
bannunj^,’ Giessen, 1900]. This sketch of Budde’s is designed 
for a wider circle of readers, and so is F. Giesebrecht's Die 
Grundzuge der iaraelitiaehen Rehgionageai^ichte, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1904. 

IV. The more considerable Monograpus (supplementary of 
the literature cited in the footnotes at the commencement of 
different sections of the above article). — F. Baethgen, Beit rune 
zar aemitiaehen Religionagcachiehtc (i. ‘ Der Gott Israels und die 
Gutter der Heiden,’ Berlin, 1888) ; E. Sellin, Beitrage zur vsraeli- 
tiachen und judisohen Religinn^geachichte (L * Jahw’es Verhalt- 
nis zum Israel itischen Volk und Individuum nach altisraeli- 
tischer Vorstellung,’ Leipzig, 1896 ; ii. ‘ Israels Giiter und 
Ideale,’ 1897) ; J. Koberle, Aatnr und Geial nnrJi der A ajfaaanng 
des AT: eine (Jnterauchung zur hiatoriachen Paychologic, 
Munchen, 1901. £_ KAUTZSOh'. 
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of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, and Sub- Warden of 
the University, Durham. 

Dionysus, Divination, Dreams. 

Johns, Rev. C. H. W., M.A, Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. 

Code of U^nimurabi [Ext.], Kir (of Moab), Kir- 
hareseth(Kir-heres), Lud (Ludim), Naphtuhini. 

Kautzsch, E., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Halle. 

Religion of Israel [Ext.]. 

Kennedy, Rev. Archibald R. S., M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Altar, Ark of the Covenant, Bason, Bath, 
Breastplate of the High Priest, Calf ((jolden), 
Censer [jointly with E. M. Holmes], Cup, 
Curtain, Cuttmgs in the Flesh, Education, 
Fringes, Goel (Avenger of Blood), Harrow, 
Hearth, Kidneys, Knop, Lamb, Liver, Money, 
Money-changers, Nahum, Nehushtan, Ouches, 
Phylacteries (Frontlets), Red Heifer, Sackcloth, 
Sanctuary, Shewbread, Snutl'ers, Tabernacle, 
Urim and Thummim, Weights and Measures. 

Kennedy, Rev. H. A. A., M. A., D.Sc., Callander. 
Latin Versions (The Old), Talitha-cumi. 

Kennedy, Rev. James Houghton, M.A., D.D., 
Rector of Stillorgan, and Canon of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

Kidron (The Brook). 

Kenyon, Frederic G., M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., of 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum; late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

Papyri [Ext.], Writing. 

Kilpatrick, Rev. Thomas, M.A.,D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in 
Manitoba College Winnipeg, Canada. 
Conscience, Philosophy. 

Konig, Eduard, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis in the University of Bonn. 
Jonah, Judges (Book of), Number, Parable 
(in OT), Proverb, Samaritan Pentateuch 
[Ext.], Style of the Bible [Ext.], Symbols and 
Symbolics Actions [Ext.]. 

Laidlaw, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh. 

Body, Flesh, Heart, Image (the Divine), 
Mind, Psychology, Soul, Spirit. 


Lock, Rev. Walter, M. A, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, and Dean Ireland’s Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
Ephesians (Epistle to). Hymn, Kenosis, Love- 
feasts, Onesimus, Pleroma, Ihraise (in NT), 
Thessalonians (I. and II.), Timothy (person, 
and Epistles to), Titus (person, and Epistle to). 

Lupton, Rev. J. H., D.D., formerly Surmaster 
of St. Paul’s School, London. 

Versions (English) [Ext.]. 

Macalister, Alexander, LL.D., M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Anointing, Baldness, Basket, Bread, Circum- 
cision, Food, Hail, Leprosy, Manna, Meal, 
Medicine, Oil, Ointment, Perfume, Pestilence, 
Pitcher, Plague, Plagues of Egypt, Poison, 
Pottage, Table, Vinegar. 

Mackie, Rev. George M., M.A., D.D., Chaplain 
to the Churcli of Scotland at Beyrout, Syria. 
Age, Amulets, Bag, Bit, Bonnet, Child, City, 
Cloud, Dress, Ear-ring, Ebal, Embroidery, 
Engraving, Eye, Foot, Gerizim, Gestures, 
Joppa, Led (Lydda), Neighbour, New (New- 
ness), Ornament, Picture, Ring, Rod, Saluta- 
tion, Shoe, Tyre, Whirlwind [jointly with 
Professor Hull], Wind, W’ool, Zarephath, 
Zidon; and a number of shorter articles, 
illustrative chiefly of Eastern manners and 
customs. 

M‘Clymont, Rev. J. A., M.A., D.D., Aberdeen. 
Caiaphas, Esther (person, and Book of), Heze- 
kiah, Naanian, New Testament, Purim ; and 
a few shorter articles. 

McCurdy, J. Frederic, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Toronto. 

Semites [Ext.]. 

Macmillan, the late Rev. Hugh, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Greenock. 

Nain, Ptolemais. 

Macpherson, the late Rev. John, M.A., Edin- 
burgh. 

Amalek, Ammon, Dedan, Hagrites, Kittim, 
Restoration, Selcucida*, Seleiicus (i -iv.),Zach- 
arias, Zechariah (persons, except the prophet), 
Zephaniali (persons, except the prophet) ; and 
a number of shorter articles. 

Margoliouth, Rev. D. S., M.A., D.Litt., Fellow 
of New College, and Laudian Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford. 

Achmetha, Arabia, Arabian, Cush, Dumah, 
Ethiopia, Ethiopian Eunuch, Ethiopian Wo- 
man, Ham, Japheth, Javan (Ezk 27^"), Joktan, 
Kedar, Language of the Old Testament, Lan- 
^age of the Apocrypha, Letushim, Massa, 
Me&n. Mene Mene Texel Upharsin, Moshech, 
Nebaioth, Seba, Sephar, Sheoa, Uzd. 

Marshall, Rev. John Turner, M.A., Principal 
of the Baptist College, Manchester. 

Asmodfeus, Barnch (exclusive of Apocalypse 
of), Bel and the Dragon, Corban, Jannes and 
Jamhres, Jeremy (Epistle of). Pre-existence 
of Sonls, Raphael, Snekinah, Susanna, Three 
Children (Song of the), Tobit, Uriel, Zepha- 
niah (Apocalypse of). 

Martin, Rev. Alex., M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Apologetic Theology in the New College, Edin- 
burgh. 

Inheritance. 

Martin, Rev. George Currie, M.A, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Theology and 
Patristics in the United College, Bradford. 
Life and Death. 
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Mason, Rev. Abthub James, M.A, D.D., Master 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. j 

Power of the Keys. 

Mabsie, John, M.A., formerly Yates Professor of 
Kew Testament Exegesis in Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

Allegory, Amen, Bar-jesus, Blasphemy, Dis- 
ciple, Dominion, Element, Evangelist, Fable, 
Glory (in NT), Gospel, Htmpmess, Living 
Creature, Manger, Minister (Ministry), Olticer, 
Perdition, Punty, Raca, Sabbath Day’s Jour- 
ney, Sea of Glass, Seal, Testament. 

Mayor, Joseph Bickersteth, M.A, Litt.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Clnssios in King’s College, 
London ; Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Brethren of the Lord, James (persons, and 
Epistle of), Mary. 

Menzies, Rev. Allan, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in the University of St. Andrews. 
Hebrews (Gospel of) [Ext.]. 

Merrill, Rev. Selah, D.D., LL.D., U.S. Consul 
at Jerusalem. 

Galilee, Galilee (Sea of), Gennesaret (Land of), 
Gilead, Golan, Jabesh-gilead, .lazer, Kedesh- 
naphtali, Peniel, Raiiiotli - gilead, Refuge 
(Cities of) Tiberias. 

Millar, Rev. James, M.A., B.D., New Cumnock. 
Alliance, Dancing, Ephraim, Music. 

Milligan, Rev. George, M.A, D.D., Caputh, 
Perthshire. 

Aquila, Barnabas, Hytneiijeus, Onesiphorus, 
Versions (English), Zebedee. 

Morgan, Rev. William, M.A., Tarbolton. 

Repentance, Trance, Vision ; and several 
shorter articles. 

Moss, Rev. R. Waddy, D.D., Professor of Classics 
in the Didsbury College, Manchester. 

Alcimus, Alexander the Great, Alexander 
Baias, Antiochus (L-Vil.), Demetrius (i. -in.), 
Jeremiah (except the prophet), Micah (except 
the prophet), Onias, Ptolemy (i.-Vl.). 

Moulton, Rev. James H., M. A., D.Lit., Professor 
of New Testament Language and Liter.ature, 
Didsbury College, Manchester ; sometime Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Zoroastrianism. 

Moulton, Rev. Warren Joseph, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D., Professor in the Biblical and Semitic 
D^arcm<*nt of Yale University, New Haven. 
Passover. 

Mum, Rev. William, M.A., B.D., B.L,, Blair- 
gowrie. 

Dalmanutha, Publius ; and a few other short 
aitieles. 

MUller, W. Max, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Gozan, Halab, Hara, Kir, Lehabim, Lubim, 
Memphis, Pathros, Put, Tarshish. 

Murray, Rev. J. O. F., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury ; late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

A (the MS), K (the MS), Atonement, B (the 
MS), C (the MS), Colossians (Eiustle to), D 
(the MS), Election, Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament [Ext.]. 

Myres, John L., M.A., F.S. A., Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Cyprus, Paphos. 

Nestle, Eberhard, Ph.D., D.D., Professor at 
Maulbronn. 

Gabbatha, Har-magedon, L (the MS), Nasbas, 
Septuagint, Sirach, Syriac Versions, Text of 
the New Testament. Thaddeeus, Timseus. 


Nicol, Rev. Thomas, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

Burial, Games, Island, Mourning, Riddle^ 
Sepulchre, Snow, Yoke, Zerah. 

Nowack, W., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Strassburg. 

Micah (prophet, and Book of). Proverbs (Book 
of), Zechariah (Book of). 

Orr, Rev. James, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Anger (Wrath) of God, Kingdom of God {or of 
Heaven), Love. 

Ottley, Rev. Robert Lawrence, M.A., Canon 
of Christ Church and Regius l*rofessor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. 
Incarnation. 

Paterson, John Waugh, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer 
on Agricultural Chemistry in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. 

Agriculture. 

Paterson, Rev. William P., M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Cain, Decalogue, Harlot, Idolatry, Jonathan, 

Lie (Lying), Marriage, Sacrifice. 

Patrick, Rev. James, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., Burnt- 
island ; Examiner for Degrees in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

Coal, Fire, Flint, Glass, Iron, Lightning, 
Lime, Marble, Micaiah, Mirror, Nephthar, 
Night, Rainbow, Seed, Soap, Spain, Steel, 
Stone, Thunder, Tile, Water. 

Patrick, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Libertines, Rest, Rome [jointly with F. 
Relton], Simplicity, Word. 

Peake, Arthur S., M.A., Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester ; some- 
time Fellow of Merton and Lecturer in Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

Ahaz, Baal, Benjamin, Dan, Dionysia, Ecclesi- 
astes, First Fruits, Issachar, Josiah, Judah 
(person and tribe), Manasseh (except the tribe), 
Unclean (Uncleanness), Vow. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Egyptology in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Architecture, Art, Balance, Bell, Brick, Gold, 
Goldsmith, Lead, Stones (iSrecious), Tin. 

Philps, Rev. George M., M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 

I Earnest. 

Pinches, I. A., Sippar House, London. 

Darius the Mede, Erecli, Girgashite, Hamath. 
Haran. 

Pinches, Theophilus Goldridge, LL.D., 
M.R.A.S., of the Egyptian and Assyrian De- 
partment in the British Museum. 

Astronomy and Astrology, Carchemish, Gad 
(god), Mazzaroth, Moon, Nebushazban, Nim- 
rod, Nisrocli, Parthians, Rab-mag, Rab-saris, 
Rab-sliakeh, Relioboth - ir, Rephan, Resen, 
Rezeph, Sarsechim, Shinar, Sun, Tartak, Tar- 
tan, Uphaz, Ur of the Chaldees, Uz. 

Plummer, Rev. Alfred, M.A., D.D., formerly 
Master of University College, Durham. 

Baptism, Baptism for the Dead, Barabbas, 
Beatitude, Bride, Bridegroom, Brid^oom’s | 
Friend, Cremation, Hypocrite, Judas tocariot, 
Lazarus (of Bethany), Lazarus and Dives, 
Lord’s Prayer, Lord’s Supper, Parable (in NT), 
Quirinius (Census of), Sacraments, Tnmsfigu- 
ration. 
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Porter, Rev. Frank Chamberlin, M. A, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Divinity School of Yale University, New Haven. 
Apocrypha, Judith (Book of), Manasses 
(Prayer of), Proselyte, Revelation (Book of). 

Porter, Rev. Harvey, B.A, Ph.D., Professor in 
the American Colley, Beyront, Syria. 

Lamp, Oven, Spinning, Tanner, Weaving; 
and a few shorter articles on similar subjects. 

Post, Rev. Georoe, M.D., F.L.S., Professor in 
the American College, Beyront, Syria. 

Natural History ; and nearly all the articles 
on the plants and animals of the Bible. 

POUCHER, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Professor in 
De Pauw University, Indiana. 

Crimes and Punisliments. 

Price, Ira Maurice, M.A, B.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the University of Chicago. 

Accad (Accadians), Assurbanipal, Belshazzar, 
Chalds^ Mesha, Ophir, Osnappar, Rimmon 
(god). 

Prichard, Rev. Cyril Henry, M.A., late Classi- 
cal Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer at St. Olave's, Southwark. 

Oete, Oracle, Scythians, Tiberius ; and some 
shorter articles. 

PURVES, the late Rev. Georob T., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
New Jers^. 

Crown, Darkness, Diadem, Logos, Pentecost, 
PUate, Prsetorium, Preparation Day. 

Ramsay, William M., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen ; Honorary Fellow of Exeter and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 

Achaia, Adramyttium, Antioch in Pisidia, 
Asia, Asiarch, Bithynia, Capp^adocia, Caria, 
Chios, Churches (Robbers of), Cilicia, Cnidus, 
ColoBS^ Corinth, Cos, Delos, Derbe, Diana, 
Ephesian, Ephesus, Galatia, Galatia (Region 
of), Galatians^ Halicarnassus, Hierapolis, 
Iconium, IlJyncum, Laodicea, Lasea, Lyca- 
onia, Lycia, Lydia, Lystra, Mallus, Miletus, 
Afyndus, Myra, Mysia, Nicopolis, Numbers 
(Hours, etc.) [Ext.], Pamphylia, Patara, 
Perga, Pergamus or Perrauium, Phasaelis, 
Philadel^ia^ Phcenix, Phryma, Pisidia, 
Pontus, Religion of Greece and Asia Minor 
[Ext.], Rhegium, Rhodes, Roads and Travel 
(in NT) [Ext.], SSaniothrace, Sardis, Smyrna, 
Syracuse, Tarsus, Thracia, Town Clerk, Troas, 
Tyrannus. 

Redpath, Rev. Henry A, M. A., Litt.D., Rector 
of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London. 
Concordances [Ext.], Ruth (person, and Book 
of), Theophilus, Trophimus, lychicus, Versions 
(Greek other than the LXX), Zacchaeus; 
besides some shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
Names. 

Relton, Rev. Frederick, AK.C., Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Stoke Newington, London. 

Rome [jointly with Professor John Patrick]. 

Reynolds, the late Rev. Henry Roger, D.D., 
Principal of Cheshunt College, Herts. 

John (Gospel of). 

Robertson, Right Rev. Archibald, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Exeter. 

Alexander (in NT), Aretas, Corinthians (I. and 
11. ), Felix, Festus, Melita, Romans (Epistle 
to), Tongues (Gift of). 


Robinson, the late Rev. Forbes, M.A., Fellow, 
Ciiaplain, and Theological Lecturer in Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Egyptian Versions. 

Robinson, Very Rev. J. Armitagb, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Dean of Westminster ; formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College and Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Communion, Isaiah (Ascension of). 

Ropes, James Hardy, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Harvard 
University. 

Agrapha [Ext.]. 

Rothstein, J. W., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. 

Song of Songs. 

Ryle, Right Rev. Herbeiit Edward, M.A., 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester ; formerly President 
of Queens* College, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Abraham, Calah, Cherubim, Deuteronomy, 
Genesis, Hagar, Haiiior, Isaac ; besides a few 
shorter articles, chiefly on Proper Names. 

Salmond, Rev. Stewart Dingwall Fordyce, 
M.A, D.D., F.E.I.S., Principal and Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church Colley, Aberdeen. 

Abraham’s Bosom, Catholic Epistles, Eschat- 
ology of the New Testament, Hades, Heaven, 
Hell, John (Epistles of), Mark (Gospel of). 
Paradise, Tophet. 

Sanday, Rev. William, M.A, D.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

God (in NT), Jesus Christ, Son of God. 

Sayce, Rev. Archibald Henry, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, and Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford. 
Amorites, Aram, Ararat, Benhadad, Canaan, 
Caphtor, Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Darius (except 
* the M^e ’), Debir, Eden (Garden of), Edom, 
Elam, Elishi^, Esarhaddon, Euphrates, Gezer, 
Hittites, Kenites, Medes, Melchizedek, Mero- 

I dach, Merodach - baladan, Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nergal-sliarezer, Nineveh, Persia, Persians, 
Pithom, Raamses, Sanballat, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, Sepharad, Sepharvaim, Shalmaneser, 
Shushan, Succoth-benoth, Tammuz, Tiglath- 
pileser, Ulai ; and a number of shorter articles. 

SCHECHTER, Solomon, M.A., Litt.D., President 
of the Faculty of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

Talmud [Ext.]. 

Schurer, E., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Gbttingen. 

Diaspora [Ext.]. 

Scott, Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A., Kensing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, London. 

Confession. 

Scott, Rev. Hugh Macdonald, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Trinity [Ext.]. 

Selbie, Rev. John Alexander, M.A, D.D., 
Maryculter, Kincardineshire. 

Aoimelech, Absalom, Adonijah, Amaziah, 
Ananias, Asa, Asaph, Branch, Caleb, Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, Congregation, Corner- 
stone, Earth, Eden (except the Garden of), 
Elder (in OT), El Elyon, Foreigner, Founda- 
tion, Furrow, Gentiles, Ger, Gift, Hanging, 
Head, Heifer, Incense, Interpretation, Ish- 
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bosheth, Jareb, Jeduthnn, Jesliua, Jeshunin, 
Jethro, Jeniel, Jezebel, Joab, Ketnraii, Korah 
(Dathfl^ Abiram), Lamech, Lamentations 
(Book of), Lawgiver, Leah, Leg, Lilith, Man- 
stealing, Mantle, Me^ibosheth, Metheg- 
ammah, Mizar, Nadab, Obadiah (persons, and 
Book of), Obed-edom, Oholah and Oliolibah, 
Open Place, Othniel, Parlour, People, Pi- 
hahiroth. Pillow, Pledge, Potter, Praise (in 
OT), Prince, (Juarry, Rahab (symbolical 
term), Rehoboth, River, Rock, Sceptre, Sea- 
monster, Seth, Shallnm, Slialman, Sharon, 
Sheshach, Sheshbazzar, Shovel, Simeon, Simon 
(except Simon Magus), Speckled Bird, Suph, 
Synag<^e (the Great), Table (Tablet), Tere- 
binth, Tesbimony, Thigh, Thresliold, Throne, 
Thumb, Treasure, Tribute (in OT), Tryphon, 
Tubal, Tnbal-cain, Wars of the I^rd (Book 
of). Wilderness (Desert), Witness, Xerxes, 
Zaanannim, Zachariah, Zaphon, Zarethan, 
Zelzah, Zephaniah (Book of), Zerubbal)el, 
Zorah; besides many shorter signed articles, 
and a very large proportion of the unsigned. 

Siegfried, the late C., Ph.D., Geh. Kirclienrath 
and Professor of Theology in the University of 
Jena. 

Wisdom (general subject, and Book of). 

Simon, Rev. David W., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
the United College, Bradford 
Justification. 

Skinner, Rev. John, M.A, D.D., Professor, of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in West- 
minster College, Cambric^e. 

Ezekiel, Holiness (in OT), Righteousness (in 
OT). 

Smith, Rev. George Adam, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Antioch (in Syria), Arbela, Bash an, Carmel, 
Isaiah, Iturma, Joshua (person, and Book of), 
Trachonitis. 

Stanton, Rev. Vincent Henry, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the iJniversity of Cambridge. 
Almsgiving, Canon, Fasting, Gospels, Messiah, 
New Testament Canon, Theocracy [Ext.], 
Truth, Will, World. 

Stenning, John F., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
in Hebrew and Theolo^, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Diatessaron [Ext.], Eli, En-rogel, Geba, 
Gibeah, Gibeon, Hiram, Mahanaim, Millo, 
Rabbah, Rehob, Samuel (prophet, and Books 
of), Shammah, Shobacb, Snobi, Zobah, Zohe- 
leth ; besides a number of shorter articles, 
chiefly on Proper Names. 

Stevens, Rev. George B., Ph.D., D.D., Dwight 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Holiness (in NT), Righteousness (in NT). 

Stevenson, Rev. W. B., M.A., B.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Introduction in the 
Theolo^cal College, Bala. 

Old Prophet (The), Ophrah, Pedaiah, Sharezer, 
Shavsha, Shebna, Shunem ; and a number of 
shorter articles, especially on Proper Names. 

Stewart, Rev. Alex., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, and Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of St. Andrews. 
Adoration, Bible, Doctrine, Envy, Foreknow- 
ledge, Grace, Mystery. 

Stock, St. George, M.A, Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

Stoics. 


Strachan, Rev. James, M.A, Belgrave Presby- 
terian Church, Loudon. 

Elijah, Elisha, Gehazi, Scourge, Seraphim, 
Zeruiah, Ziba ; and a few shorter articles. 

Strack, Hermann L., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Text of the Old Testament. 

Strong, Very Rev. Thomas B., M. A, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Ciiurch, Oxford. 

Ethics, John the Apostle (Life and Theology 
of). 

SuFFRiN, Rev. Aaron Emmanuel, M.A, Curate 
of Sparsholt with Kingstone Lisle, Berks. 

Nod, Nodab. 

SwETE, Rev. Henry Barclay, M.A, D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. 

Holy Spirit, Laying on of Hands. 

Tasker, Rev. John G., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
Birmingham. 

Apocryphal Gospels [Ext.]. 

Taylor, the late Rev. Isaac, M.A, Litt.D., 
LL. 1)., Rector of Settrington, and Canon of 
York. 

Aphabet. 

Taylor, Rev. John, M.A., D.Idt., Vicar of 
Winchcombc. 

Amos, Chiun, Mahlah, Mauzzim, Melzar, Men- 
ahem, Netliiriim, Onyx, Orion, Patriarchs, 
Pit (metaphorical), Pleiades, Rezin, Rezon, 
Ruby, Sapphire, Sardius, Sardonyx, Selah, 
Signet, Solomon’s Servants, Tekoa, Topaz, 
Zadok ; and a number of shorter articles. 

Thackeray, Henry St. John, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education, formerly Divinity 
Lecturer in Sehvyn College, Cambridge. 

Esdras (I. and II.), Josephus [Ext.]; and a 
number of short articles (for the most part 
unsigned) on the Proper Names in 1 and 2 
Esdras. 

Thatcher, Rev. G. W., M.A., B.D., Hebrew 
Tutor and Lecturer on Old Testament History 
and Literature in Manslield College, Oxford. 
Colours, Government, Judge (Judging), Naza- 
rene, Nazareth, Phcenicia. 

Thayer, the late Rev. Joseph Henry, M.A., 
D.D., Litt.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment (Criticism and Interpretation in the 
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Ahitub. . . , i. 58*; ii 123*^, 123**. 

Ahlab . . . . L 68*. 

Ahlai . . . i. 58*; iL 126*, 132**. 

Ahoah, Aliohite . . L 58* ; ii. 130^ 132^ 

Ahriman . . . iv. 988** (J. H. Moulton); 

Ext. 279^ 289* (Fair- 
weather). 

Ahumai . , • L 68* ; ii. 128*. 

Ahuzzam . , , L 68*; ii. 128*. 

Ahuzzath , . . L 68* (Ryle). 

Ahzai . , , . L 58*. 

Ai . • • . L 68* (Conder); ii. 782** 

(G. A. Smith). 

Aiah . , . . L68^. 


Aiath, Aija . 

i. 58* [Ai]. 

Aijalon 

i 68** (Conder). 

Aijeleth hash-shahar . 

iv, 153* (Davison). 

Aim .... 

i. 58**. 

Ain (letter) • . 

i. 68^ 73* (I. Taylor). 

Ain (place) • . . 

i. 58** (Henderson), 711* 

Air , 

(Selbie). 
i. 58** (Mackie). 

Akan .... 

i. 59*. 

Akatan (Apoc.) . . 

i. 69*. 

Akeldania . 

i. 59* (Henderson). 

Akhlami 

i. 181^ 182** (Hommel). 

Akhmim Fragment . 

Ext. 426** (Tasker). 

Akkad .... 

iv. 504*- ^ 836** f. (Pin- 

Akkos (Apoc.) . 

ches). [See Accad, 
Agade]. 
i. 59**. 

Akkub 

i. 59** ; ii. 127*. 

Akmonia, Jewish In- 
scription . 

Ext. 94** (Scliiirer). 

Akrabbim . 

i. 59** (Conder), 575* 

Akrabattine (Apoc*. ) . 

(Hull), 
i. 59’’. 

Alabarch 

Ext. 106* (Schiirer). 

Alabaster • . 

i. 313* (Carslaw) ; ii. 41* 

Quarries in Egypt . 

(Macalister) ; iji. 243* 
(Patrick), 593** (Mac- 
alister). 
i. GeltT’ (Crum). 

Alarnoth 

iv. 153* (Davison). 

Albeit .... 

i. 69**. 

Alcimus (Apoc.) . 

i. 59** (Moss). 

Alema (Apoc.) . 

i. 60*. 

Alemeth 

i. 60*; ii. 130^ 131*. 

Aleph .... 

i. 72** (1. Taylor). 

= Codex Sinaiticus , 

i. 1* (J. 0. F. Alurray). 

Alexander . 

i. 60* (Robertson). 

Alexander ill. 

i. 60*' (Moss). 

Alexander Balas (or 
Epiphanes) . 

i. 61** (Moss). 

Jannceus . 

iii. 186* (Fairweather), 

Alexander ‘ the ancient 
heretic ’ . 

824* (Eaton). 

Ext. 489**. 

Alexandria, Alexan- 
drians . 

i. 61** (Gibb). 

Alexandrian Canon . 

i. 117** (Porter) ; iii. 615* 

Doctrine 

(Woods). 

i 62*f., 65*(Massie), 117*= 

Type of Text 

(Porter) ; Ext. 199* ff. 
(Drummond), 295* 
(Fairweather). 

Ext. 221** (J. 0. F. Mur- 

Jews in Alexandria . 

ray). 

Ext. 95^ 99*, 104*’, lOO- 

Alexandrinus Codex . 

(Schiirer). 

i. 1* ( J. 0. F. Murray). 

Algum Trees 

L 63* (Post). 

Aliah .... 

i. 63**. 

Allan .... 

L 63**. 

Alien .... 

ii 49** [Foreigner]. 

All ... . 

i. 63** (Hastings). 

Allammelech 

i. 64*. 

Allar(Apoc.) 

i. 64*. 

Allay .... 

i. 64*. 
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Allege, Allegiance 

• 

i. 64‘ 

Allegory 

a 

i. 64<^ (Massie) ; Ext 163^ 
(Kdnig). 

in Hebrewe 

a 

L 65^ 

in the OX • 

a 

iii. 660^ (Kfinig). 

in Philo • • 

a 

i. 65“; Ext. 206** (Drum- 
mond). 

in St. Paul 


L 65K 

Alleg. Method of In- 


terpretation . 

• 

i. 64^ 114* (Porter); 

Ext. 206'* (Drummond). 

Allenieth 

a 

i. 66“. 

Alliance • • 

a 

i. 66“ (Millar). 

Allied . 


i. 66’*. 

Alliteration . 


Ext. 165“ (Konig). 

Allon . . • 


i. 66'* ; ii. 

Allon-bacuth 


i. 66**. 

Allow . 


i. 66**. 

Almighty • 


i. 66**. 

Al-Modad • 


i. 67‘ (Margoliouth). 

Almon . 


i. 66-^ [Allenieth]. 

Almon-diblathaim 


i. 67“. 

Almond 

• 

i. 67“ (Post) ; ii. 29** (Mac- 
alister). 

Almsgiving . 

a 

i. 67** (Stanton). 

Almug . 

• 

i. 63“ [Algum]. 

Aloes, Lign Aloes 


i. 6J)“ (Post). 

Aloft • 

a 

i. 70“. 

Alogi • • • 

a 

ii. 701** (Reynolds); iii. 
537“ f. (Stanton) ; iv. 
240** (Porter). 

Along • 

a 

L 70*. 

Alpha and Omega 

a 

i. 70* (Charles). 

Alphabet 

• 

i. 70** (I. Taylor), 

Aramaean . 


i. 73^ 

Egyptian . 


i. 70**. 

Hebrew, Square 


i. 74*. 

Israelitic or Phoeni- 


cian 


i. 70** ff. 

Moabite . 


i. 73“ ; iii. 406* (Bennett). 

Nabataean 


i. 74*. 

Sidonian . 


i. 73^ 

Syriac • 


i. 74“ 

Alphaeus 


i. 74** (Macpherson). 

Altar . 


i. 75“ (A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 
Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

Asylum , • 


i. 76^ 

Hearth 

m 

i. 147** ; u. 319* ; iv. 710“ 

( Davies). 

Homs 


L 77*; ii. 416“ (Worta- 
bet) ; iv. 658“, 710“ 

(Davies) ; Ext. 620“ 
(Kautzsch). 

of Ahas • 

a 

i. 64* (Peake) ; iv. 837** f. 
(N. J. D. White). 

of Burnt-offering 

a 

iv. 657**, 696*, 102\ 709^ 
711*, 715* (Davies). 

of Incense • 

• 

iv. 495^ 664**; ii. 332*» 
(Bruce), 467*» (Selbie); 
iv. 701^ 709^ 711*, 714** 
(Davies). 

pre-Deuteronomio 

a 

L 75**; Ext 620“ 
(Kautzsch). 

pre-Historic 

a 

i. 75*. 

post-Deuteronomio 

a 

L 76^ 


Al-tashheth . 


iv. 153* (Davison). 

Altogether . . 


i. 77*. 

Alu-musharshid • 


L 225* (Hommel). 

Alush . . • 


i. 77*, 617*(Rendel Harris). 

Alvah, Alvan • 


i 77*. 

Alway, Always . 


i. 77**. 

Amad . 


i. 77**. 

Amadathus (Apoc.) 


i. 77^ 

Amain . 


i. 77**. 

Amal . 


i 77** ; ii. 132*. 

Amalek, Amalekites 


i. 77** (Macpherson) ; Ext. 
75** (Jastrow). 

Amam . 


i. 79*. 

Aman (Apoc. ) • 


i. 79* (Marshall) ; iii. 488“ 
(Nestle). 

Amana. . • 


i. 79*. 

Aniariah . • 


i. 79* (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii. 123* 123**, 124'*, 

125^ 129* (Curtis). 

Amarias (Apoc.) . 


i. 79**. 

Amasa . 


i 79** (Boyd); iL 127* 
(Curtis). 

Amasai . • 


L 79**; ii 124* 125^ 

Amashsai . • 


i. 79**. 

Amasiah • • 


i. 79**. 

Amasis • • 


i. 663** (Crum). 

Amazed • • 


i. 79**. 

Amaziah • • 


i 80* (Selbie); ii. 122^ 
125*, 126** (Curtis). 

Amazons . • 


Ext. 130** ( Ramsay )b 

Ambassador • 


i. 80* (Thatcher). 

Ajnbassage • • 


i. 80**. 

Ambush . • 


L 80**. 

Amen . . • 


i. 80** (Massie). 

Amenemes I. • 


i. 659* (Crum). 

Amen ernes III. • 


i. 659* (Crum). 

Amerce . • 


i. 81**. 

Amenophis I. • 


i. 660** (Crum). 

Ainenophis II. • 


i. 661* (Crum). 

Amenophis III. • 


i. 661* (Crum). 

Amenophis IV. 


i. 661* (Crum). 

Religious Revolution 

Ext. 183** (Wiedemann). 

Amethyst . 


iv. 620** (Flinders Petrie). 

Ami 


i. 81**. 

Amiable 


i. 81**. 

Amittai • • 


i. 81^ 

Amity . . • 


1 81^ 

Ammah 


i. 81*». 

Ammi . 


i. 81** (Gray). 

in compound Names 

i. 271* (Ryle); iiL 483** 
(Gray). 

Ammidioi . • 


i. 81** (Gray). 

Ammiel • 


i. 81** (Gray). 

Ammihud • • 


i 81** (Gray) ; ii. 129*, 130* 
(Curtis). 

Ammihur . • 


i. 82*. 

Amminadab • 


i. 82* (Gray); ii. 125^ 126** 
(Curtis). 

Amminadib. • 


i. 82“ (Selbie). 

Ammishadai • 


i. 82*. 

Ammizabad 


i. 82*; ii. 132^ 

Ammon, Ammonites 


i. 82^ (Macpherson). 

Name • 


i. 82^ 271* (Ryle). 

Origin • 


i. 82*»; Ext. 73** (Jastrow). 

Religion • • 


iii 416^ 416** (Bennett). 
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Amnon • . . i. 83'’ ; ii. 126^ 129*. 

Amok • • • • i 83'*. 

Amon . • • • L 83'’ (James Patrick) ; ii. 

126^ 127* (Curtis). 

Amon (god). • • iu. 555* [No- Amon] ; Ext. 

185* (Wiedemann). 
'Amoraim • • • Ext. 64* (Schechter). 

Amorites • • • L 84'’ (Sayce); Ext. 77'’ 

(Jastrow). 

Architecture • . i. 143* (Flinders Petrie), 

in Babylonian In- 
scriptions . i. 225'’ ff. (Hommel). 

Belations ^ith Moab iii. 409** '* (Bennett). 


Amos, Prophet . 

i. 85* (J. Taylor). 

Date . . • 

i. 86*. 

Name 

L 85* note, Sd** note. 

Prophecy, Authen- 

ticity of . 

i. 86*. 

Contents, Analysis 

of . . . 

Lse". 

Style . 

i. 87*. 

Superscription • 

i 8d». 

Theology . • 

i. 86*. 

Idea of God . 

L 86* : Ext. 683* 
(Kautzsch). 

Judgment . • 

L 87*! Ext 691* 
(Kautzsch). 

Messianic Teach- 

ing. 

L 87* ! Ext 713* 
(Kautzsch). 

Relation of J" to 

Israel . . 

L 86'’ ; Ext 684'* 
(Kautzsch). 

Visions . . • 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

Amos (Lk 3«) • 

L 85" note. 

Amosis . « • 

L 660*’ (Crum). 

Amoz . . • • 

L 88*, note. 

Amphipolis . • 

L 88* (Dickson). 

Ampliatus (AY Am- 

plias) 

L 88* (Headlam). 

Amram, Aniramites « 

i 88* (Allen) ; iL 123 ^^ 
(Curtis). 

Amraphel • • • 

L 88*’ (Ryle), 222^ 226*’ 
(Hommel) ; Ext 687* 
(Johns). 

Amulets • • • 

i 88*’ (Mackie) ; iv. 603*, 
604*, 605* (Wliitehouse). 

Amzi . • • • 

i 90* ; ii. 125*. 

An . . • • 

i 90*. 

j\nab . . • • 

L 90* ; iL 128^ 

Anadiplosis . . . 

Ext 165'’ (Kbnig). 

Aiiael (Apoc.) . • 

i. 90*. 

Anah . . • • 

L 90* (Selbie). 

Anaharath . . . 

L 90 \ 

^inaiah ... 

L 90'’. 

Anak, Anakiiii . • 

L 90'’ (Beecher), 66'’ 
[Ahiman]; iL 166'’ ff. 

Anamim . • • 

L 90'’ (Millar). 

Anainmelech • • 

L 91* (Barnes). 

jAntm . . . • 

L 91*. 

Anani .... 

i. 91* ; ii. 127*. 

Ananiah (person) 

L 91* 

Ananiah (place) • 

i. 91*, 698'’ [Elon]. 

Ananias 

i. 91* (James), 81'’ (Selbie). 

Ananiel (Apoc.) . • 

L 9Sd*. 


Anaphora . 
Anath • 


^^natbema • • • 
Anathoth . . • 

Anatolian Religion • 
Ancestor Worship 


Anchor . • 

Ancient 

Ancient of Days . 
Ancle . 

And . 

Andrew 

Name 

NT References 
Traditions 
Andrew, Gospel of 
Andronicus . 

Anem . 

Aner (person) 

Aner (place) 

Angel . 

Angel of God, of Je- 
hovah . 


Angel of the Covenant 
Angel of the Presence 

Archangel • • 


Evil Angels • • 

Gods of the Nations 
Guardian . 

Heavenly Hosts, Holy 
Ones 

in Apocrypha . 
in Apocry plial Period 
in NT 
Hebrews 
2 Peter . 

Revelation . 
Influence of Parsism 

Invocation of Angels 
Angels — 

Messengers • • 

Sons of Eloliim • 

Angels of the Seven 
Churches . • • 


Ext. 165'’ (Kbnig). 

L 92* (Cooke) ; iiL 861* 
(Thatcher); Ext. 617* 
(Kautzsch). 

L 534'’ (Denney). 

L 92* (Henderson) ; iL 
130'’ (Curtis). 

Ext. 10^ ff. (Ramsay), 

ii. 200'’ (Davidson), 445* 
(W. P. Paterson); iv. 
718'’ (Welch) ; Ext. 614* 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 363% SOO* (Blomheldl, 
L 92*. 

i. 92* (Aglen). 
i. 92'’. 

L 92'». 

L 92'’ (James), 
i. 92'’. 
i. 92'’. 
i. 93*. 

Ext. 438* (Tasker), 
i. OS'* (Headlam). 

L OS'* (Conder). 

L 93'’ (Ryle). 

L 93'’. 

L 93'’ (Davidson). 

L 94*; Ext. 285'’ (Fair- 
weather), 638* 

(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 639* (Kautzsch). 

L 94'’; Ext 039* 

(Kautzsch). 

L 97* ; Ext. 286* (Fair- 
weather). [See Gabriel, 
Michael, Raphael, 
Uriel]. 

L 96* ; iv. 408*’ ff. (White- 
house). 

L 95*, 592*’ (Wliitehouse) ; 

Ext. 724*’ (Kautzsch). 

L 96*’ ; iv. 991'* (Moulton) ; 
Ext 287* ( Fairweather ). 

i. 95* f.; ii. 430* (Driver) ; 

iii. IBS'* (Driver), 
i. 97*. 

Ext. 285'’ ff. (Fairweather). 

i. 97*. 

ii. 328* (Bruce). 

iii. 797*’ (Chase). 

iv. 254*, ^1* 263* (Porter), 

iv. 991*, 993** (Moulton) ; 

Ext. 286*(Fairweather). 
Ext. 286* (Fairweather). 

i. 94**; iiL 351*’ (Hast- 
ings); Ext 643^ 724*» 
(Kautzsch). 

L 95*, 97*; Ext 724* 
(Kautzsch). 

L 97** (Gwatkin) ; iv. 261* 
(Porter). 
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Anger .... 

i.97*. 

Antilibanus 

iii. 92** (Bliss). 

Anger (Wrath) of God 

L 97“ (Oir). 

Antioch 

L 103* (G. A. Smith). 

Angle .... 

i99*. 

Connexion with St. 


Anglo-Saxon Versions 

Ext. 236* ( J. H. Lnpton). 

Paul . 

iiL 704*, 709* f. (Findlay). 

Aniam .... 

L 99» ; a. 129^ 130*. 

with St. Peter 

iii 768» (Chase), 709»f. 

Anim . • • • 

i 99* (Conder). 


(Findlay). 

Animism • • • 

i 690* (Whitehouse) ; ii 

Jews in Antioch 

Ext. 105* (Schurer). 


201* (Davidson), 445** f. 

Antioch in Pisidia 

L 104*» (Ramsay). 


(W. P. Paterson) ; Ext. 

St. Paul in 

iii. 704** (Findlay). 

* 

614* (Kautzsch). 

Antiochians (Apoc.) . 

i. 104** (H. A. White). 

Animal Kingdom 

m. 401* (Post). 

Antiochis (Apoc.) 

L 105*. 

Animals, Clean and 


Antiochus (Apoc.) 

L 105*. 

Unclean 

iL 36* ff. (Macalister) ; iv. 

Antiochus L 

i 105* (Moss). 


829* flf. (Peake) ; Ext. 

Antiochus U. 

L 105* (Moss). 


613^* (Kautzsch). 

Antiochus m. 

i. 106** (Moss). 

Sacred, in Egypt • 

Ext. 189** (Wiedemann). 

Antiochus iv. (Epi- 


in Greece 

Ext. 114* tf. (Ramsay). 

phanes) . 

i 1050 (Moss). 

in Israel 

iL 446** (W. P. Paterson). 

and the Maccabees . 

iii. 181* (Fairweather). 

in relation to gods 

Ext. 114» (Ramsay). 

in Book of Daniel . 

L 652* (Curtis); iiL 227** 

Anise .... 

L 99* (Post). 


(James). 

Ankle-chains 

L 99** (Mackie). 

Antiochus V. 

i 1060 (Moss). 

Anklets 

L 99** (Mackie). 

Antiochus VI. 

L 107* (Moss). 

Anna . . • • 

L 99** (Milligan). 

Antiochus vn. . 

L 107* (Moss). 

Annas . . • • 

L 99“ (N. J. D. White). 

Antipas, Herod . 

iL 368* (Headlam). 

Annis (Apoc.) 

i. 100^ 

Antipas 

L 107** (James) ; iii. 751^ 

Annunaki . 

Ext. 666** (Jastrow). 


(Ramsay). 

Annas (Apoc.) . • 

i. lOO". 

Antipater (Apoc.) 

L 1070 (Selbie) ; ii 356»ff. 

Annuus (Apoc.) , 

i. lOO**. 


(Headlam) ; iii. 186** 

Anointing • • • 

i 100** (Macalister); iiL 


(Fairweather). 

691**; Ext.669**(Kautzsch) 

Antipatris . 

L 107** (Conder). 

Anon . . • • 

i. 102*. 

Antonia, Fort of 

i 359* (H. A. White); 

Anos (Apoc. ) . • 

i. 102*. 


ii. 599* (Conder); iv. 

Another 

L 102*. 


7120 , 716* (Davies). 

Ansan .... 

i. 676* (Sayce). 

Ann . . • • 

Ext. 538* ff. (Jastrow). 

Answer 

i 102* (Hastings). 

Anub . . • • 

i. 107** ; u. 128^ 

Ant .... 

i 102* (Post). 

Anubis • • 

Ext. 196* (VTiedemann). 

Anta .... 

Ext. 187** (Wiedemann). 

Anukit • • 

Ext. 186** (Wiedemann). 

Antelope 

iii. 491* f., 638* (Post) ; ii. 

Anvil .... 

i. 107** (Mackie). 

36** (Macalister). 

Any .... 

i. 108* (Hastings). 

Anthothijah . • 

L 103* ; iL 131*. 

Apace .... 

i. 108* (Hastings). 

Anthropology • • 

iii. 226** (Adeney) ; i. 36* 
(Bennett) ; iii. 720* 

Apame (Apoc.) . 
Apamea, Jewisli Coins 

L 108*, 761* (Thackeray). 


(Findlay) ; Ext. 290** 11'. 

and Inscriptions in . 

Ext. 94* (Schurer). 


(Fairweather), 665*, 

Ape .... 

i. 108* (Post). 


725* (Kautzsch). [See 

Apelles 

i. 108** (Headlam). 


Psychology]. 

Apelles, Gospel of 

Ext. 438* (Tasker). 

Anthropomorphisms • 

iL 197** (Davidson), 206*’ 

Aphserema (Ajioc.) 

i. 108^ 

(Sunday) ; iv. 167* 

Apharsachites 

i. 108^ 


(Davison), 679* f. (T. 

Apharsathchites . 

L 108**. 


Walker) ; Ext. 279** 
(Fairweather), 627^ 

Apharsites . 

L 108** (Macpherson), 676* 
(Sayce). 


637**f., 640*, 679* 

Aphek .... 

L 108** (Ewing). 


(Kautzsch). 

Aphekah 

i. 109*. 

Antichrist • • • 

iii. 226* (James), 709* 

Apherra (Apoc.) . 

i. 109*. 


(Findlay). 

Aphiah 

i. 109*. 

in Apocalypse 

iii. 226** ; iv. 257** ff. 

Aphik .... 

L 109*. 

(F. C. Porter). 

Aphrah . • 

i. 281 [Beth-le-Aphrah]. 

Gospels . 

iii. 227*. 

Aphrodite . . 

i. 169* ff. (Driver) ; Ext. 

J ewish Apocalyptic 

iii. 227*. 

137** (Ramsay). 

Johannine £pp. . 

iii. 226** ; ii. 734*- ** (SaJ- 

Apis .... 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann).* 

mond). 

Apocalypse . 

iv. 239** [Revelation, Bwk 

Pauline Epp. 

iii. 226*’ ; iv. 747** f. (Lock). 


of]. 

Doctrine of 1st cent. 


of Baruch . . 

L 249* (Charles). 

Christians . 

iii. 227^ 

of Paul . . 

iii. 815^ (Chase). 

Later Views • 

iiL 228^. 

of Peter • • • 

iiL 814* (Chsise). 
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Apocalyptic literature 

L 109* (Charles); iv. 244** fl‘. 

Apocryphal Gospels, 



(F.C. Porter); Ext. 708*> 

Heretical — 



(Kautzsch). 

Gospel according to 


Chief Apoc. Writings 

i. 110". 

Philip 

Ext. 436". 

Dogmas . • • 

iv. 247*» (Porter). 

Gospel of the 


Dualism . • 

iv. 246* (Porter). 

Twelve Apostles 

Ext. 435*. 

Eschatology • 

i 741". 

Gospels of Infancy 


Interpretation, Me- 


and Parentage of 


thods of 

iv. 248* (Porter). 

Christ — 


Literary Material 


Arabic Gospel of 


and Form 

iv. 247* (Porter). 

the Childhood . 

Ext. 433*. 

Messianic Hope • 

Ext. 297* ff. (Fairweather). 

Arabic History of 


Object . , • 

L 110* f. 

Joseph the Car- 


Prediction in • . 

iv. 246* (Porter). 

penter 

Ext. 433". 

Pseudonymily . . 

i. 109 *» ; iv. 246»» (Porter). 

Departure of Mary 

Ext. 434*. 

Relation to Prophecy 

i. 109" ; iv. 112" (David- 

Gospel according to 



son), 246* ff. (Porter). 

Tliomas 

Ext. 431". 

to Scribism . 

L 109*. 

Protevangelium of 


Apocrypha . • 

i. 110*»<F. C. Porter). 

James . 

Ext. 429". 

Apoc. in the Eastern 


Gospel of pseudo- 


Church 

i. 120*. 

Matthew 

Ext. 430». 

in Judaism • 

i. iie*tt 

Gospel of Nati- 


Palestinian and 


vity of Mary . 

Ext. 430*. 

Hellenic Ele- 


Definition 

Ext. 42')^ 

ments • 

i. 117*. 

Origin 

Ext. 421*. 

Relation to Ha- 


Reception and Influ- 


giogiapha . 

i. 116". 

ence 

Ext. 422*. 

to Hell, and 


Value 

Ext. 421". 

Pal. Canon. 

L 117": iii. 615». 

Apocryphal Perioil, 


to Parties of 


Development of Doc- 


Judaism 

i. 118". 

trine in . . . 

Ext. 272* ff. (Fairweather) 

in Protestantism . 

1 122". 

Apollinaris . • • 

Ext. 500* (Turner). 

in Roman Catholic 


Apollo . • • • 

Ext. 143**^ (Farnell). 

Church 

L 121". 

Apollonia . 

i. 123** (Dickson). 

Books included 

i. Ill*, 115*. 

Apollonius (Apoc.) 

i. 123** (Dickson). 

Demonology • 

Ext. 289* ff. ( Fairw’eathcr). 

Apollophanes (Apoc.) . 

i. 124** (H. A. Wliite). 

Eschatology 

L 74D (Charles). 

Apollos 

i 124** (J. H. Bernard), 

‘ Genuzim ’ and ‘ Hiz- 


485*, 486* (Robertson). 

onim ’ . 

i. 113*. 

Apollyon 

i. 12.5*' (Whiteboiise). 

Hidden books of 


Apoplexy , 

iii. 326*' (Macalister). 

Christianity 

i. 113^ 

Apostasy 

i. 125**. 

of Judaism • 

i. 112*. 

Apostle 

i. 126*, 440* (Gwatkin), 

Jiangnage • 

iii. 35* (Margoliouth). j 


432** ff. (Gayford), 70(i' 

MSJS and VSS . 

i. 121* ; Ext. 266* (Lup- 


(Massie). 


ton). 

Apostles, Gospel of the 


Prayer in the Apoc- 


Twelve 

Ext. 435* (Tasker). 

rypha . 

iv. 42* (E. R. Bernard). 

Apostolical Church Or- 


Title 

i. 112*-116‘. 

dinances . 

Ext. 441** f. 

Wisdom Teaching . 

iv. 927^ (Siegfried); Ext. 

Apostolical Constitu- 



728 ff. (Kiiutzseh). 

tions .... 

Ext. 441** (Bartlet). 

Apocryphal Gospels . 

Ext. 420^ (Tasker) 

Apothecary . , , 

i. 126** (Hastings) ; iii 

Gospels which em- 



332** (Macalister). 

body Early Tra- 


Appaim • . • 

i. 120** ; ii. 126*. 

dition — 


Apparel 

i. 126**. 

Fayhm Gospel 


Apparently • . • 

i. 127*. 

Fragment . 

Ext. 428^ 

Apparition . . . 

i. 127*. 

Gospel according to 


Appeal . . • • 

i. 127* (Burrows). 

Egyptians . 

Ext. 423*’. 

Appease • • • 

i. 127**. 

Gospel according to 


Appertain • 

i. 127^ 

Peter . 

Ext. 425^ 

Apphia . • • 

i. 127** (Lock). 

Heretical Gospels — 


Apphus (Apoc.) . • 

i. 127^ 

Gospel accordingto 


Appius, Market of . 

i. 128* (W. C. Dickson); 

Basilides . 

Ext. 437^ 

ii. 60* [Forum]. 

Gospel accordingto 


Apple . • • . 

i. 128* (Post) ; ii. 30* 

Matthias • • 

Ext. 437*. 

(Macalister). 
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Apple of tlie Eye 

• 

L 128^ (Gwilliam). 

Aran . 



L 139**. 

Appoint . • 

• 

i. 128^ (Hastings). 

Ararat . 

• 

. 

L 139** (Sayce). 

Apprehend • • 

• 

L 129*. 

Inscriptions and Writ- 


Approve • • 

• 

i. 129*. 

ing 

. 

. 

i. 140**. 

Apries • • • 

• 

i. 663*> (Crum). 

Resting-place of Ark 

i. 140*. 

Apron • • • 

• 

i. 129* (Mackie). 

Arathes (AV Ariara- 


Apsu • • • 

• 

Ext. 568*11'. (Jastrow): 

thes) (Apoc.) 



L 141* (H. A. White). 

Apt . • 

• 

i. 129^ 

Araunah • 



L 141*. 

Ap-uat . • • 

• 

Ext. 183* (Wiedemann). 

Arba . • 



L 141* (Beecher), 57* 

Aquila . • • 

• 

i. 129^* (Milligan) ; iv. 17* 




(Gray), 90**; ii. 136** f. 



(Ramsay), 102^ (Head- 

Arbathite . 



L 141*. 



lam). 

Arbatta (Apoc.) 



i. 141*. 

Aquila’s Version . 

• 

iv. 452** (Nestle), 865* 

Arbela (Apoc.) 



i. 141* (G. A. Smith), 



(Red path). 




276** [Beth-Arbel]. 

Ar , , • 

• 

i. 139* (Macpherson) ; ii. 

Arbite . 



i. 141** (Stenning). 



836* (Selbio). 

Arbonai (Apoc.) 



i. 141^ 

A.ra • ■ • 

• 

L 130* j ii. 132*. 

Arch . 



i. 141** (Davies); iv. SOI** ** 

Arab • • • 

• 

L 130*. 




(Warren). 

Arabah • • 

• 

L 130* (Hull); ii. 760*» 

in Babylonian 

Archi- 




(Warren) ; iii. 893** 

tecture . 



i. 219** (Hommel). 



(Driver). 

Archangel . 



[See Angel]. 

Arabia . 

• 

L 131** (Margoliouth). 

Arehelaus • 

• 


ii. 358* (Headlam). 

Climate, Flora, Fauna 

i. 132^ 

Archery • 

• 


i. 142* (Barnes). 

Deiiioiiolo«(v 

. 

i. 590** (Whitehouse). 

Archevites • 

m 


i. 142* (Ryle). 732** 

Geogi-aphy and Geo- 





(Pinches). 

logy • 

. 

i. 131^ 

Arcliippus . 

m 


i. 142** (Dickson). 

History and Ethno- 


Archite 

m 


i. 142^ 

logy . 

• 

i. 133* If. ; Ext. 74** (Jas- 

Architecture 

m 


i. 142** (Flinders Petrie) ; 


trow), 84** (McCurdy). 




iv. 891* ff. (Warren). 

in Ethnological 


of Argob . 

• 


i. 146* ff. (Driver). 

Tables of Genesis 

i. 134^ 

of Assyria 

• 


L 177** (Hommel). 

Language, Kelation 


of Babylonia 

• 


i. 219** f. (Hommel). 

to Hebrew . 

, 

iii. 26* ff. 

Arcturus 

• 


i. 144* (Blimey), 191*> 

Sargon’s Campaign 





(Pinches). 

against 

. 

L 187** (Hommel). 

Ard 

• 


i. 144* ; ii. 130*- ^ 

Trade and Commerce 

L 134^ 

Ardat (Apoc.) 



i. 144*. 

Arabian 

• 

L 135* (Margoliouth). 

Ardon . 



i. 144* ; ii. 127^ 

Arabian Dynasty 

in 


Areli . 



i. 144* ; ii. 131^ 

Babylonia 

. 

L 226** (Hommel). 

Areopagite . 



i. 144*. 

Arabic Gospel of 

the 


Areopagus . 



i. 144* (Conybeare). 

Childhood 


Ext. 433* (Tasker). 

Ares (Apoc.) 



i. 1U\ 

Arabic History 

of 


Aretas . 



i. 144** (Robertson), 416* 

Joseph the Carpenter 

Ext. 433** (Tasker). 




(Turner). 

Arabic Versions . 


i. 136* (Burkitt). 

Argob (person) 



i. 145** (Burney). 

Arad (person) 


i. 138* ; ii. 131*. 

Argob (place) 



i. 146* (Driver) ; iv. 801** 

Arad (place) 


i. 138* (Macpherson). 




(G. A. Smith). 

Aradus (Apoc.) . 


i. 138*. 

Aridai . • 



i. 147^ 

Arab . 


i. 138* ; iL 132*. 

Aridatha • 



i. 147**. 

Aram, Aiamseans 


L 138*(Sayce), 139**, 182* 

Arieh . • 



i. 147'*. 



(Hommel); ii. 132* 

Ariel • • 

• 


i. 147'* (A. R. S. Kennedy); 



(Curtis) ; Ext. 73** tt*. 




ii. 319*; iii. 407** (Ben- 



(J a s t r 0 w), 86* 




nett); iv. 710* (Davies). 



McCurdy). 

Arimathiea . 

• 

• 

i. 147** (Conder), 159* 

Deities • • 


i. 139*. 




[Arumah]. 

Language . 


[See Aramaic Language]. 

Arioch • • 

• 

• 

i. 148* (Sayce), 226** 

Aramaic Language 


i. 73** f. (I. Taylor). 




(Hommel), 643**; Ext. 

in OT 


iii. 25*, 34* (Margoliouth). 
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in NT . . 


iii. 39* (Thayer). 

Arisai . • 

• 

• 

i. 148*. 

Aramaic Versions 


iv. 678** (T. Walker). 

Aristarchus . 



i. 148* (Muir). 

Aramitess . 


i. 139^ 

Aristeas, Letter 

of 


Ext. 99** note (Schttret). 

Aram Maacali 


i. 139*- *». 

Aristides, Apology of 


iii. 534** (Stanton). 

Aram-naharaim • 


i. 138** ; iv. 287* (Selbie). 

Aristobulus . 

• 


i. 148* (Headlam) ; iiL 

Aram-rehob . 


L 139*. 




186*' ** (Fairweather). 

Aram-zobah 


L 139*; iv. 987* (Sten- 




824** (Eaton). 



ning). 

Arius (Apoc.) 

• 

• 

L 148** (H. A. White). 
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A.rk of infant Moees 

• 

L 148^* (Macpherson). 

Ark of Noah • 

• 

L 148^ (Macpherson); ii. 
16*» (Woods). 

Resting-place of 

• 

L 140* (Sayce) ; Ext. 94* 
(Schiirer). 

Ark of the Covenant 

• 

L 149*(A. R S. Kennedy); 
iv. 665»; Ext. 628* 
(Kautzsch). 

Contents • • 

• 

i 151* ; Ext. 628** 
(Kautzsch). 

Habitation of J* 

• 

L ISO** ; Ext. 628** 
(Kautzsch). 

Arka, Arkites • 

• 

L 151* (Macpherson), 184** 
(Homme! ). 

Arm . 

• 

L 151* (Mackie). 

Armais 

• 

L 661** (Crum). 

Armenia 

Armenian Version 

• 

of 

L 140* (Sayce), 184* 
(Homme! ). 

OT 


i. 151** (Conybeare). 

Books, Order of 
Date and Place 

of 

L 152**. 

Origin . 


i. 152**. 

Text 

Variation from 

i. 151*»flE: 

LXX . 

Armenian Version 

of 

i. 152*. 

NT 

• 

i. 153* (Conybeare). 

Books, Order of 


i. 153* f. 

Codices 


i. 153*. 

Date .... 
Last Twelve Verses 

i 154*. 

of St. Mark . 


i. 154*. 

Reading of Mt 2® 


i. 154*. 

Text . 


i. 153**. 

VSS, Printed . 
Woman taken 

in 

i. 154*. 

Adultery 

• 

i. 154* 

Armhole • • 

• 

L 154**. 

Armlet 

• 

L 154\ 

Armoni . « 

• 

i. 154^ 

Armour, Arms • 

• 

i. 154*’ (Barnes), 

Armour-bearer • 

• 

i. 155*. 

Armoury 

• 

i. 155*. 

Army . . , 

• 

i. 155* (Barnes). 

Ama (Apoc.) • 

• 

L 156*. 

Aman . 

• 

i 156* ; ii. 127*. 

Ami . . • 

• 

i. 156* 

Amon . 


i. 156* (Thatcher). 

Arod, Arodi, Arodites 

i. ISe** ; ii. 131^ 

Aroer . 


i. 156** (Macpherson). 

Arom (Apoc.) 


i. 156^ 

Arpachshad . • 


i. 157* (Boyd) ; Ext. 82* 
(Jastrow). 

Arpad . • • 


i. 157*. 

Arphaxad • • 


i. 157* (Boyd). 

Array . 


i. 157* (Hastings). 

Arrogancy . , 


i. 157*. 

Arrow . 


L 157* (Bames). 

Arrowsnake 


iii. 637** (Post) ; iv. 459^ 

Arsaces (Apoc.) . 


i. 157** (Moss). 

Arsiphuritli (Apoc.) 


i. 157*». 

Art . . . 


L 157** (Flinders Petrie). 

in NT Times . 


Ext. 55** (Buhl). 

Artaxexxes • 


L 158** (Sayce). 


Artemas 

. i. 159* (Loc-k). 

Artemis • • 

• Ext. 151* (Ramsay). 

Artillery . . 

. L 159*. 

Arubboth • • 

. L 159*. 

Arumah 

. i. 159*. 

Arvad, Arvaclites 

• i. 159* (Macpherson). 

Arza . 

. i. 159^ 

Arzareth (Apoc. ) . 

. L 159^ 

A.B • • . 

. L 159**. 

Asa • • 

• L 159** (Selbie); iL 126* 
(Curtis). 

Disease of 

• iii. 328** (Macalister). 

Asadias (Apoc. ) . 

. L 160*. 

Asahel . 

• L 160* (Muir) ; ii. 125** 

127* 132* (Curtis). 

Asaiah . • . 

. i. 160** (Selbie) ; iL 122*», 
125*' ** (Curtis). 

Asana (Apoc.) 

. i. 160^ 

Asaph . 

. i. 160** (Selbie) ; ii. 123* 
(Curtis); iv. 37*, 152* 
(Davison). 

Asara(Apoc.) , 

. L 160**. 

Asaramel (A])oc.) 

. L 161*; iv. 404*' (Wilson). 

Asarel . 

. i. 161*; ii. Iz9*. 

Asbasareth (Ajjoc.) 

. i. 161*. 

Ascalon (Apoc.) . 

. i. 166* [Ashkelon]. 

Ascension . 

. L 161* (Denney) ; ii. 642* 
(Sunday). 

Place of . 

. iii. 619* (Warren). 

Ascent . 

. i. 162** (Selbie); ii. 598^ 
note (Cornier). 

of Akrabbim . 

. i. 575** (Hull). 

Aseas (Apoc. ) 

. i. 162^. 

Asebebias (A|»oc.) 

. i. 162**. 

Asebias (A[K)c.) . 

. i. 162**. 

Asenath • 

. i. 162** (James), Oes** 
(Crum) ; iii. 819** (Grif- 
iitli). 

<Ash ... 

. i. 16.3* (Post). 

Ashan . 

. i. 164*. 

Ahbarelali . 

. i. 164“; ii. 123*. 

Ashbea 

. i. 164*; ii. 125^ 

Ashbel . 

. i. 164* ; ii. 130*- \ 

Asbdod 

• i. 164* (Conder). 

Asher . 

• i. 164“ (Ewing), 99** (Mil- 
ligan) ; ii. 131** (Curtis) ; 
Ext. 617* (Kautzsch). 

Asherah 

. L 165* (Allen) ; Ext. 170- 
(K b n i g), 620** 

(Kautzsch). [See Tree 
(Sacred)]. 

Ashes . • • 

• i 165** (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Ashliur 

. i. 165**; ii. 127M28* 

Ai>»hiiiia 

• i. 165** (Millar). 

Ashkelon 

• i. 166* (Conder). 

Ashkenaz 

• i. 166* (Macpherson), 140* 
(Sayce). 

Aslinah . . 

. i. 166*. 

Ashpenaz 

. i. 166*. 

Ashtaroth . 

• i. 166* (Driver). 

Ashterotli-karnaiin 

. i 167** (Ewing), 167*' ^ 


170** note (Driver). 

Ashtoreth . 

. L 167** (Ilriver). 

Corresponding male 

1 deity Athtar 

. L 171*. 
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Ashtoreth identified 


Assumption of Moses— 

with Aphrodite 


L l69^fL 

Latin Text . a iii. 449*. 

with Ishtor • 


L 168*^ ; iv. 181** (Bennett)a 

Messianic Hope . Ext. 299** (Fairweather). 

Names oompoonded 


Relation to Jude . ii. 802* (Chase). 

with 


L 171* ; iiL 408»» (Bonnett)a 

Teaching . . .iiL 448**. 

Qneen of Heaven 


i 169*f.; iv. 181^ (Bennett). 

Assur (Ashur) . • i 177** (Hommel); Ext. 

Ashnr . 


[See Assur]. 

636*, M6** (Jastrow). 

Ashnr-akhi-idina 


L 189* (Hommel). 

Assurbanipal . • L 176* (Price), 189* ff. 

Ashur-bel-kala • 


L 183* (Hommel). 

(Hommel) ; iii. 634** ; 

Ashurites • • 


L 171** (Stenning). 

Ext. 532** (Jastrow). 

Ashvath • 


i 171** ; iL 131** (Curtis). 

Assur-dan l. • « L 182* (Hommel). 

^Lsia • • • 


L 171** (Ramsay). 

Assur-dan n. • • L 183** (Hommel). 

Extent 


iii. 177* f. 

Assur-dan in. • • L 185* (Hommel). 

Government 


i. 723*. 

Assur-irbi . . . L 183** (Hommel). 

Judaism in 


Ext. 93*flf‘. (Schiirer). 

Assur-nadin-aklii . L 181* (Hommel). 

Beligion of 


Ext. 109* ff. (Ramsay). 

Assur-nfizir-pal i. . L 182* (Hommel). 

Asiarch 


L 172* (Ramsay). 

Assur-nfizir-paJ ii. . i. 183* (Hommel). 

Asibias (Apoo.) 


i. 172^ 

Assur-n&zir-pal III. . L 183** (Hommel). 

Aside . 


i. 172^ 

Assur-nirari I. . . L 180** (Hommel). 

Asiel . 


i. 172** ; ii. 122^ 

Assur-nirari II. . . L 185* (Hommel). 

Asiplia (Apoe.) . 


i. 172^ 

Assur-rish-ishi . . i. 182** (Hommel). 

Asmodseus • • 


i. 172** (Marshall), 125** 

Assur-uballit I. . . L 181* (Hommel). 



(Whitehouse); iv. 408** f. 

Assure, Assurance . L 176** (Hastings, 



(White ho use), 989* 

Stewart). 



(Moulton). 

Asswage . . . i. 176**. 

^^snah a • • 


L 173*. 

Assyria . . . i. 176** (Hommel). 

Asom (Apoc.) • 


i. 173*. 

Architecture . . L 177**. 

Asp . . . 


iv. 439** (Post). 

Climate . . . L 176**. 

A>>palathus . 


i. 173*. 

Flora, Fauna, and 

Aspatha 


i. 173*. 

Minerals . . i. 177*. 

Asphalt 


i. 304** [Bitumen]. 

History . . . L 178* ff 

Asphar, Pool (Apoc.) 


i. 173*. 

Campaigns against 

Aspharasus (Apoc.) 


i. 173*. 

Israel. . . L 184^ 186*, 188**; il 

Asriel . 


i. 173* ; ii. 129^ 130*. 

612* ff. (Barnes). 

Asrija’u 


L 186** (Hommel); iv. 844** 

Chronology . . L 179**, 186*, 401** (Curtis). 



(Whitehouse). 

Priest-kings . . L 180* f. 

.A.88 a • • 


L 173** (Post). 

Rulers from 14.30 

as Food a 


iL 39** (Macalister) ; iv. 

B.c.-10.iun.r. . i. 181* ff 



830* (Peake). 

from 970 ii.c- 

Assamias (Apoo.) 


i 174*. 

607 B.C. . . L183**ff. 

Assaphioth . 


L 174*. 

Inscriptions and 

Assassin • • 


L 174* (Headlain), 522* 

Monuments . . i. 178* ff., 184** ^ 



(Pouclier). 

Literature . . i. 178*. 

Assault 


i. 521* (Pouclier). 

Babylonian Chron- 

Assay . 


i. 174** (Hastings). 

icle . . . i. 179*. 

Assemble 


i. 174** (Hastings). 

Canon of Ptolemy i. 179**. 

Assembly a 


i. 174** (A. R: S. Kennedy). 

Eponym Canon i. 179**. 

General Assembly 


ii. 141** f. (Hastings). 

Synchronistic His- 

Greek City Assembly 

i. 723* (Ramsay). 

tory of Babylonia 

Assent . 


i. 175*. 

and Assyria . i. 179*. 

Assessor 


L 175*. 

People . . . i. 177*; Ext. 72** (Jas- 

Asshur 


ii. 326** note (Lukyn 

trow), 88** ff. (McCurdy). 



Williams). 

Religion • • • L 177** ; Ext. 531** ff. (Jas- 

Asshurim • • 


L 175*. 

trow). 

Assiduous a 


L 175*. 

Ships . . . iv. 606* (Hull); Ext. 

Assir . 


i. 175* ; ii. 124* 127* 

.365* (Blomiield). 

Associate a 


i. 175*. 

Writing . . . L 177*. 

Assonance . 


Ext. 165* (Konig). 

Numerical signs . iii. 561* (KOnig). 

Assos . 


i. 175* (Ramsay). 

Astad, Astath (Apoc.) i. 190** (Thackeray). 

Assumption of Moses 


iii. 448* (Burkitt). 

Astarte • . . Ext. 187* (Wiedemann). 

Contents a 


iii. 448*. 

[See Ashtoreth]. 

l^ate a a 


iii. 448**. 

Asterius • • . Ext. 498**. 

Ending . 


iii. 449**. 

Astonied . . . i. 190**. 

Eschatology 


L 745** (Charles) ; ii. 120* 

Astonished . • . i. 190** (Hastings). 


(Charles). 

Astrologian . . L 191*. 
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Astronomy and Astro- 


Atonement in OT • 

L 197*; iv. 339* (W. P. 

logy . 

• 

• 

■L 191* (Pinches). 


Paterson) ; Ext. 721^ 

Babylonian 

, 

• 

L 217‘*ff. (Hommel). 


(Kautzsch). 

Castor and Pollux 

• 

L 192*, eos* (Prichard). 

in NT • • • 

L 197* flf. ; iv. 343* ff. {W. 

ChambeiB of the South i 192^, 218* (Hommel). 


P. Paterson). 

ConstellationB 


• 

i. 191*. 

Hebrews • 

iv. 345** (W. P. Paterson). 

Eclipse 


• 

L 193*, 559* (Purves). 

Johannine Doctrine 

ii. 726** (Reynolds) ; iv. 

Great Bear 


• 

i. 191^ 144* (Burney). 


346» (W. P. Paterson). 

Moon 


• 

i. 193*’. [See Moon], 

Pauline Epp. • 

iii. 723** (Findlay); iv. 345* 

Planets • 


• 

L 192*. 


(W. P. Paterson). 

Pleiades • 


• 

L 192*, 144* (Burney): 

Witness of Con- 





iii. 895* (Taylor). 

science to 

i. 474** (Kilpatrick). 

Orion 


• 

i. 192* ; iii. 632* (Taylor). 

Atonement, Day of • 

i. 199* (Driver and White). 

Saturn 


• 

L 193», 215* (Hommel), 

Ceremonial 

i. 199*, 862* (Harding). 




3g3*’ (Taylor); iv. 227* 

in second Temple • 

i. 201*. 




(Pinches). 

Date of Institution 

L 199**; iv. 86** (Baudissin) j 

Signs of the Zodiac 

, 

L lOl**!!'., 217** (Hommel); 


Ext. 718** (Kautzsch). 




iii. 307*. 

High Priest’s func- 


Stars 

, 


i. 191**. [See Star]. 

tions . 

i. 202*. 

Sun • • 

• 

• 

L 193*. [See Sun]. 

in Epistle to He- 


Venus 

• 

• 

i. 193* ; iv. 181** (Bennett). 

brews . 

i. 202*>. 

Astyages 

• 

• 

L 194* (Nicol). 

Homogeneity of Lv 16 

i. 200** ; iii. 105* (Harford- 

Asur (Ap.) . 

• 

• 

i. 194*. 


Battersby). 

Asur (god) . 

m 

• 

i 177** (Hommel). 

Sins atoned for • 

i. 201*. 

Asur-bel-n is’ ' r* - ««liu 


L 180** (Hommel). 

Atroth-beth-fJoab # 

i. 195* [Ataroth] ; ii. 128*. 

Asur-itil-ilAiii 

• 

• 

L 190** (Hommel). 

Atroth-shophan • • 

i. 202** (Henderson). 

Asylum 

• 

• 

iv. 213** [Cities of Refuge] ; 

A.ttai . 0 a • 

i. 203*. 




ii. 223* f. (A. R. S. Ken- 

A.ttain e e • • 

i. 203*. 




nedy). 

A.ttalia • • • 

i. 203“ (Ramsay). 

Altar and Sanctuary 


Attains . • 

i. 203* (H. A. White). 

as asylum 

• 

• 

L 76* (A. R S. Ken- 

Attendance . 

i. 203*. 




nedy) ; ii. 223** ; iv. 

Attent 

i. 203*. 




397*. 

Attharates ( A po c. ) 

i. 203**. 

Asyncritus • 

• 

• 

L 194’* (Headlam). 

Attharias (Apoc.) 

i. 203^ 

Atad . 

• 

• 

i. 194»*. 

Attire . . . e 

i. 327“ [Dress]. 

Atar (Apoo.) 

• 

• 

L 194^ 

Attus (Apoc.) • 

i. 203^ 

Atarah 

• 

• 

i. 194* ; ii. 126*. 

Atum . . • e 

Ext. 184** (Wiedemann). 

Atargatis • 

• 

• 

i. 194* (H. A. mite). 

Audience 

i. 203**. 




171* (Driver); iL 747* 

Augia (Ax)oc.) • • 

i. 203**. 




(Kfinig). 

Augury 

i. 203**, 612** (Jevons) ; iv. 

Ataroth . 

• 

• 

L 195* (Henderson). 


107 *. b (Davidson). 

Aten . 

• 

• 

Eit. 183*, 185* (Wiede- 

Augustus 

i. 203** (Adeney). 




mann). 

Augustus’ Band . • 

i. 204* (Barnes) ; U. 824** 

Ater . 

• 

• 

i. 195*. 


(Headlam). 
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1 Bel-kapkapu • 


i 180* (Hommel). 
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Bel-kndor-iuiir • 


i. 182^ (Hommel). 

Besodeiah • 



L275". 

Bell . 


i. 269* (Flinders Petrie). 

Besom . 



L 275". 

Bellows . • 


i. 269** (A. B. S. Kennedy). 

Besor, Brook 



i. 275** (Conder). 

Belly . . • 


L 30g- (Laidlaw). 

Bestead 



i. 276*. 

Belmaim (Apoc.) . 


L 269^ 

Bestiality • 



i. 521* (Poncher). 

Bel-Merodach 


[See Merodaoh]. 

Bestow 



i. 521* (Hastings). 

Belnadin-shnmi • 


i 182^ (Hommel). 

Betah . 



iv. 760** (Wilson). 

Bel-nirari 


L 181* (Hommel). 

Betane (Apoc.) 



i. 276*. 

Beloved 


L 269*^ (Hastings). 

Beten . 



i. 276*. 

Messianic Title 


iL 501* (Armitage Robin- 

Beth . 



i. 276*. 



son). 

in Proper Names 


i. 259* (Price); in. 482* 

Belshazzar . • 


L aeO" (Price), 229" (Horn- 




(Gray). 



mel). 

Bethabara . 

• 


i. 276* (Conder); ii 765** 

Belteshazzar 


L 270" (G. Walker). 




(Warren). 

Ben . • 


L 270" ; u. 125". 

Beth-anath . 

• 


i 276*. 

Ben-abinadab • 


i. 270". 

Beth-anoth . 

• 


L276". 

Benaiah . • 


L 270" (N. J. D. White) ; 

Bethany • 

• 


L 276** (Conder), 255** 



ii. 122", 125" 132* 




(Smith). 



132^' (Curtis). 

Beth-arabah 

• 


L 276". 

Ben-ammi • • 

• 

i. 271- (Ryle). 

Beth-arbel . 

• 


i 276**. 

Ben>deker . 

• 

i. 271*. 

Bethasmoth (Apoc.) 


i. 276". 

Bene-berak . • 


i. 271*. 

Beth-aven . 

• 


i. 276** (Conder), 278** 

Benefactor . 


i. 271*. 




(Cooke). 

Bene-jaakan 


i. 271". 

Beth-azmaveth 



L 208** [Azmaveth]. 

Benevolence • 


i. 271". 

Beth- baal-meon 



i 211** [Baal-meon]. 

Ben-geber • 


L 271". 

Beth-barah . 



i. 276". 

Ben-hadad . 


i. 271** (Sayce). 

Bethbasi (Apoc.^ 

. 


i. 277*. 

in Assyrian Inscriii- 


Beth-biri 



i. 277*. 

tious 


i. 272*. 184^ (Hommel). 

Beth-car 



i 277* (Conder). 

Ben-hail 


i. 272*. 

Beth-dagon . 



i 277* (Beecher). 

Ben-hanan • 


i. 272* ; ii. 129*. 

Beth-diblathaim 



i 277*. 

Ben-hesed • 


i. 272*. 

Beth-eden . 



i. 643* (Selbie). 

Beninu 


i. 272*. 

Bethel . 



i. 277* (Cooke). 

Benjamin . 


i. 272* (Peake) ; u. 130*- 

Dwelling of Deity 


i 278*; ii 528* (Driver); 



(Curtis). 




iii 880* (Whitehonse) ; 

David’s recruits from 

ii. 132* (Curtis). 




Ext. 110** fi. (Ramsay), 

Benjamin, Gate . 


ii. 593^ (Conder). 




616* (Kautzsch). 

Beno . 


i. 273** ; ii. 125*. 

Beth-emek . 



i 279*. 

Benoni . . • 


i. 272* [Benjamin]. 

Bether . 



i 279* (Conder) ; iii. 224“ 

Benzoheth . 


i. 273^ 




[Malobathron]. 

Beon . 


i 21 P [Baal-meon]. 

Bethesda 



i 279* (Conder). 

Beor 


i. 273^ 

Beth-ezel • 



i 279**. 

Bera 


i. 273^*. 

Beth-gader . 



i 279** ; ii. 127**. 

Beracah (person) . 


i. 273*’ ; ii. 132*. 

Beth-gamul . 



i 279**. 

Beracah, Valley . 


i. 273^ 

Beth-gilgal . 



i. 279** ; ii. 177*. 

Beraiah 


i. 274* ; ii. 131*. 

Beth-hacclierem 



i. 279** (Conder). 

Berea (Apoc.) 


i. 275* [Beroea]. 

Beth-haram . 



i 280* (Henderson). 

Bereave 


i. 274*. 

Beth-haran . 



i. 280* [Beth-haram]. 

Berechiah . 


i. 274*; ii. 123*, 125*’, 127*. 

Beth-hoglah 



i 280*. 

Bered . 


L 262* [Becher] ; ii. 130*. 

Beth-horon . 



i 280* (Aglen). 

Bered (place) 


L 274* (Henderson). 

Bethink 



i 280^ 

Beri 


i. 274* ; 132*. 

Beth- j esliimoth 



i 280** (Chapman). 

Beriah, Beriites . 


L 274* (Bennett) ; ii. 123*, 

Beth-le-aphrah 



i 281* (Selbie). 



130*, 131*- »’. 

Beth-lebaoth 



i 281*, 277* [Beth-biri]. 

Berites . 


L 274^ 

Bethlehem . 



i 281* (Conder) ; ii 127^ 

Bernice, Berenice 


ii. 360*’ (Headlam). 




128* (Curtis). 

Beroea . 


i. 275* (Dickson). 

Inn at 



[See Inn]. 

Beroth . 


i. 265* [Beeroth]. 

Bethlehemite 



i. 281**. 

Berothah, Berothai 


i. 275* (Conder). 

Beth-lomon (Apoc.) 


i 281**. 

Berothite, Beerothite 


i. 275**. 

Beth-maacali 



i 281**. 

Beryl . 


iv. 620** (Flinders Petrie). 

Beth-marcaboth 

. 


i. 281*’. 

Berzelus 


iv. 994* [Zorzelleus]. 

Beth-meon . 

- 


i 211** [Baal-meon]. 

Bes 


Ext. 187* (Wiedemann). 

Beth-merhak 

. 


i 281**. 

Besai 


i. 275**. 

Betb-millo . 

• 


i 281**; iii 873»* (Ston- 

Beside, Besides . 


L 275*’ (Hastings). 




ning). 
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Beth-nimrah • 


i. 28l'» (Condor). 

Bible— Canon of NT — 


Beth-pazzes • • 


i282*. 

Evidence of Early 


Beth-pdet • • 


i. 282*; iL 127»». 

Writers . 

i. 291“; ui. 631“ ff. (Stan- 

Beth-peor • • 


i. 282^ (Conder). 


ton). 

Bethphage • • 


i. 282»; u. 30^ 

Syriac . 

iv. 647“ f., 649“, 050* 

Beth-rapha • • 


i. 282»> ; ii. 128»*. 


(Nestle). 

Beth-rehob • • 


i. 282»». 

Canon of Reformed 


Beth-saida • 


i. 282** (Ewing). 

andR.C. Churches 

iii. 605* (Woods). 

Bethshan 


i. 283»>. 

Chronological Scheme 


Bethsheaa . • 


i. 283^ (Thatcher). 

of OT Literature . 

i. 290“. 

Beth-idieinesh • 


i. 283'> (Conder). 

Criticism . 

i. 289“ f., 298“ f.; iii 601* 

in Egypt • 


i. 283*» (Crifiith), 209‘* 


602“ (Curtis). 


(Peake); iil 621**. 

Ethics 

i. 777* (Strong). 

Beth-shittah • 


i. 284‘. 

Inspiration . . 

i. 296* -299“; u. 475‘' 

Bethsnra (Apoc.), 


i. 284». 


(Hastings). 

Beth-tappuah 


i. 284«. 

Language . 

i. 287*. 

Bethnel (person) . 


i. 284» 

ofOT . 

iii. 25* (Margoliouth). 

Bethnel, Bethul (place) 

i. 284‘. 

of NT . 

iii. 36* (Thayer). 

Bethnlia (Apoc.) . 

. 

i. 284* ; ii 823* (Porter). 

Names 

i. 286*. 

Betb-zaoharias (Apoo.) 

i. 284*. 

Bible . 

i. 286*. 

Beth-zor 

, 

i. 284* ; ii 127** \ 

Bibliotheca . 

i. 286“. 

Betimee 

, 

i. 284*. 

Testament . 

i. 286“ ; iv. 720* (Massie). 

Betolion (Apoc.) . 

, 

i 284**. 

Preservation and 


BetomasthalnL (Apoc.) 

i. 284*». 

Transmission 

iii. 598“ (Curtis). 

Betonim 


i. 284^ 

Relation to Literature 


Betrayal of Trust 


i. 521* (Poncher). 

of other Religious 

i. 29.3*-295“ 

Betrothing . • 

• 

i 326^ (Plummer) ; iii. 

Revelation 

i. 295“. 



270* (W. P. Pater- 

Style 

iii. 660* (KOnig); Ext. 



son). 

156* (KOnig). 

Better . • • 

e 

i. 284»». 

Text, OT . 

L 292*; iv. 726* (Strack), 

Between. Betwixt 


i. 284^ 


948* ff. (Kenyon). 

Beulah • • 


i. 284**. 

„ NT . . 

L 292* ; iv. 732“ (Nestle), 

Bewail . 


i. 284^ 


950“ ff (Kenyon). 

Bewitoh • • 


i 285*. 

Versions • . • 

iv. 848“ (Bebb). 

Bewray . • 


i. 286*. 

Arabic . • • 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

Beyond 


i. 285* (Hastings). 

Aramaic • 

iv. 678“ [Targum]. 

Bezaanannim • 

« 

iv. 959* [Zaanannim]. 

Armenian • 

i. 151“, 153* (Conybeare). 

Bezai . . • 

• 

i. 285*. 

Bohemian . 

Ext. 417“ (Bebb). 

Bezalel. . • 

• 

i. 285** (A. R. S. Kennedy); 

Continental . 

Ext. 402“ ff. (Bebb). 



ii. 1^** (Curtis). 

Danish . 

Ext. 415“ (Bebb). 

Bezek . . • 

• 

i 285^ 

Dutch , 

Ext. 414“ (Bebb). 

Bezer (person) • 


i. 285“ ; ii. 132*. 

Egyptian 

i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). 

Bezer (place) • 


i. 285“ (Driver). 

English 

iv. 855“ (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Bezeth (Apoc.) . 


i. 286*. 


236* ff (Lupton). 

BibSiash 


i 182* (Hommel). 

Ethiopic 

i. 701* (Charles). 

Bible . 


i. 286* (Stewart). 

French . 

Ext. 402“ (Bebb). 

Arrangement and 


Georgian 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Divisions . 

. 

i. 287“; iii 595“ flf. (Curtis), 

German 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 



606* (Woods). 

(Gothic . 

iv. 861“ (Bebb). 

Books, OT • 

• 

iii 598* (Curtis). 

Greek . 

iv. 864“ (Redpath). 

„ NT . 

. 

iii. 526* ff. (M‘Clymout). 

Aquila’s VS 

iv. 865* (Redpath). 

Chapters 

. 

i. 288*. 

Modem VSS 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

Haphtaroth and 


Septuagint 

iv. 437“ (Nestle). 

Parshioth . 


i. 288* ; iv. 960* (Kenyon). 

Symmachus 

iv. 865“ (Redpath). 

New Testament 


iii. 523* (M‘Clyraont). 

Theodotion 

iv. 866* (Redpath). 

Old Testament 


iii. 595“ (Curtis). 

Hungarian . 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

Verses . 


i. 288“ ; iv. 950* (Kenyon). 

Itala 

iii. 47“ (H. A. A. Ken- 

Authority 


i. 298“ 


nedy). 

Canon 


i. 288“ 348“ (Stanton). 

Italian . 

Ext. 406“ (Bebb). 

of OT . 


i. 288“ ; iii. 604* (Woods). 

Latin, Old . 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Ken- 

Alexandrian 


i. 289*, 117“ (Porter) ; iii 


nedy). 



616* (Woods). 

Memphitio . 

i. 669“ [Middle Egyptian} 

Jewish 

• 

iii. 606* If. (Woods). 

Norwegian . 

Ext. 415“ (Bebb). 

of NT . 

• 

i 2J0“f. ; iii 529“ (Stan- 

Polish . 

Ext. 418“ (Bebb). 



ton). 

Portuguese . 

Ext. 410“ (Bebb). 
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Bible — ^Versions — 


Biziothiah • 

• 

• 

L 305*. 

Bheims . 

• 

. iv. 858^ (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Biztha . • 

• 

• 

i. 305». 



251^ (Lupton). 

Black . 

• 

• 

i. 306*, 467*. 

Rassian 


. Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

Black Obelisk 

• 

• 

i. 184* (Hommel). 

Sahidic . 


• i. 669^ (Forbes Robinson). 

Blains . 

• 

• 

iiL 329** (Macalister). 

Samaritan 


. Ext. 68” (KOnig). 

Blasphemy • 

• 

s 

i. 305* (Massie), 521* 

Slavonic 


. iv. 863” (Bebb). 




(Poucher). 

Spanish 


Ext. 408” (Bebb). 

Blast • • 

• 

. 

i. 306^ (Hastings). 

Swedish 


. Ext. 416” (Bebb). 

Blastns • 


. 

i. 306* (Headlam). 

Syriac . 


• iv. 645** (Nestle). 

Blaze . • 

• 

• 

i. 306*. 

Thebaic 


. i. 669” [Sahidic]. 

Blemish • 

• 

• 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Vulgate 


. iv. 873* (H. J. White). 

Blessedness . 

• 

• 

i. 306** (Adeney) ; Ext. 16** 

Bichri . 


. i.299”. 




(Votaw). 

Bid . 


. i.299”. 

Blessing 

• 

m 

i. ^* (Adeney). 

Bide • 


. i.299”. 

Blessing of Jacob 

m 

ii. 532* (Driver) ; iv. 812*- ** 

Bidkar 


. i.299”. 




(Bennett) ; Ext. 649** 

Bier . 


. i. 332” (Nicol). 




(Kautzsch). 

Bigtha 


. i.299” 

ff of Moses 

• 

iv. 618” (Selbie), 812”-” 

Bigthan, Bigthana 

. i. 299”. 




(Bennett) ; Ext. 660*, 

Bigvai . 


. i. 299”; iL 133”. 




660** (Kautzsch). 

Bildad. 


. i. 300* (Davison) ; ii. 661‘‘. 

Blinding • 

• 

• 

i. 523** (Poucher). 

Bileam 

• 

. i. 300*. 

Blindness • 

• 

• 

iii. 330** (Macalister). 

Bilgah, Bilgai 

a 

. i. 300* ; ii. 123”. 

Blood . 

• 

• 

i. 307** (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bilhah (person) 

• 

. i. 300*. 

Atoning Power 

. 

i. 197** ff. (Murray); Ext. 

„ (place) 

• 

. i. 300*. 




720** f. (Kautzsch). 

Bilhan. • 

• 

. i. 300»: ii. 130”. 

Tabooed as Food 

, 

ii. 38** (Macalister) ; iii. 

Bill . 

• 

. i. 300* (Hastings). 




322* (Macalister) ; Ext. 

Bilshan • 

• 

. i. 300” : ii. 133”. 




618^ 665** (Kautmeh). 

Biinhal • 

• 

. i. 3(X)” ; ii. 131*. 

Uncleanness 

• 


iv. 828* (Peake). 

Binea . • 

• 

. i. 300” ; ii. 131*. 

in Passover 

• 

, 

iii. 689* ; Ext. 622*. 

Binnui • 

• 

. i. 300”, 258”; ii. 133”, 

in Sacrifice 

• 

• 

iv. 339* ff. (Paterson) ; 



134”“*, 13S*-”. 




Ext. 618” ffi, 720”ff. 

Birds • 

• 

. ii. 63” (Post) ; iii. 491”. 




(Kautzsch). 

Clean and Unclean 

. ii. 36” (Mocalister) ; iv. 

Blood, Avenger of 

• 

ii. 223** (A. R. S. Ken- 



830* (Peake). 




nedy); Ext. 623* 

Birsha . 

• 

. i. 300”. 




(Kautzsch). 

Birth • • 

• 

. i. 300” (H. A. White); 

„ Issue of 

• 

• 

iii. 332* (Macalister). 



iii. 331** (Macalister). 

Blood guiltiness 

• 

9 

i. 307**. 

New. • 

• 

. [See Regeneration]. 

Bloodshedding 

• 

• 

i. 307^ 

Birthday • 

• 

. 1 . 301* (H. A. W^hite). 

Bloodthirsty 

• 

• 

i. 307**. 

Birthright • 


. 1 . 849* (Bennett) ; ii. 341*. 

Bloody Hux 

• 

• 

iiL 325* (Macalister) ; iL 

Birzaith • 


. i. 301*; ii. 13P. 




24*> [Flux]. 

Bishlam • 


. i. 301*. 

Bloodj" Sweat 

• 

• 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Bishop . 


. i. 301** (Gwatkin), 434* ff. 

Bloom . • 

• 

• 

i. 308*. 



(Gayford). 

Blue • • 

• 

• 

i. 308* (Hastings), 457* 

Appointment 


. i. 302*, 434*> (Gayford). 




(Thatcher). 

Duties 


. i. 301»»f., 440*». 

Boanerges • 

• 

• 

i. 308* (Muir). 

in Philippians 


. iii. 843* (Gibb). 

Boar . • 

• 

• 

iv. 633* (Post). 

in 1 Timothy 


. iv. 771'» (Lock). 

Boats . • 

• 

• 

ir. 505* (Hull); Ext. 369** 

BLshoprick . 


. i. 302^ 




(Blomfield). 

Bishops’ Bible 


. iv. 858** (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Boaz (person) 

• 

• 

i. 308* (Redpath) ; ii. 126** 



250* (J. H. Lupton). 




(Curtis). 

Bit, Bridle . 

a 

. i. 302** (Mackie). 

Boaz (pillar) 

• 

• 

i. 308** (Davies) ; iiL 881* 

Bithiah 

• 

. i. 303* ; u. 129*. 




(Whitehouse). 

Bithron 

• 

. i. 303*. 

Bocras (Apoc.) 

• 

• 

i. 311*[Borith]. 

Bithynia • 

• 

. i. 303* (Ramsay). 

Bocchoris • 

• 

. 

i 663* (Crum). 

Jews in . 


. Ext. 95* (Schlirer). 

Bocheru 

• 

• 

i . 309* ; iL 131* 

Bitter, Bitterness 

. i. 303** (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bochim • 

• 


1. 309*. 

Bitter Herbs 

• 

. L 304* (Post); ii. 29** 

Body . • 

• 

• 

1 . 309* (Laidlaw). 



(Macalister) ; iii. 687*, 

Bodyguard • 

• 

. 

ii. 267* (Barnes). 



691** (W. J. Moulton). 

David’s . 

• 

. 

i.568**(H.A. White),37ff' 

Bitter Water 

• 

• iii. 3i^** (Macalister), 




(Selbie); iL 132* (Curtis). 



273** f. (W. P. Paterson). 

Bohan . • 

• 

a 

i. 309^ 

Bittern 

• 

. i. 304* (Post). 

Bohairic Version 

• 

i. 668* ff. (F. Robinson). 

Bitumen • 

• 

. L 304** (Hull). 

Bohemian VSS 


a 

Ext. 417** (Bebb). 
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Boils 

• 

iiL 329^, 890^ (Macalister). 

Brand . 

• 


i. 314*> (Hastings). 

Boldness • • 

• 

i. 309^ (Hastings). 

Branding • 

■ 

• 

i. 623** (Poacher). 

Boiled . 

• 

i. 310*. 

Brass . • 

• 

• 

i. 314**; iii. 375** (Hull). 

Bolster • • 

• 

i. 310*. 

Bravery • 

• 

• 

i. 315* (Hastings). 

Bolt • • • 

• 

ii. 434** (Warren). 

Brawler • 

• 

• 

i. 315^ 

Bond • • 

• 

i 310* (Hastings). 

Bray . • 

• 

• 

L 315** (Hastings), 524* 

Bones • • • 

• 

i 309* (Laidlaw) ; iiL 328** 




(Poucher). 



(Macalister). 

Brazen Sea . 

• 

• 

iv. 424** (Davies) ; L 158* 

Bonnet • • 

• 

i. 310* (Mackie), 626**. 




(Flinders Petrie), 605^ 

Book . 

• 

iv. 947* (Kenyon). 




(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 

Book of Life 


Ext. 293** (Fairweather). 




671* (Kautzsch). 

Book of the Upright 


„ Serpent 

• 

• 

iv. 460*- *» (Post) ; uL 610*» 

[Jashar) 

. 

iv. 12* (Budde). 




(A. R. S. Kennedy)! 

of the Wars of Je- 





iv. 6Ce* (Whitehouse); 

hovah • • 

« 

iv. 12* (Budde), 896** 




Ext. 628* (Kautzsch). 



(Selbie). 

Breach • 

• 

• 

L 315** (Hastings). 

Booth . . • 

• 

L 310** (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bread . 

• 

• 

L 315** (Macalister). 

Booths, Feast of • 

• 

L 861* (Harding) ; iv. 668** 

Breaking Bread 

• 

i. 316*. 



(Chapman). 

Materials 

• 

• 

L 316*. 

Booty • 

• 

iv. 895* (Barnes). 

Metaphorical 

use 

• 

i. 319*. 

Border of Garment • 

L 627* (Mackie) ; ii. 69* 

Preparation 

• 

• 

i. 317* ff. ; iiL 637* (H. 



(A. R. S. Kennedy). 




I’orter). 

Borderer • • 

• 

i. 311*. 

at Funerals 

m 

• 

i. 318**; iiL 454* (Xicol)i 

Borith (Ap.) • 

• 

i. 311*. 




Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

Bom, Borne • 

• 

i. 311* (Hastings). 

in Offerings 

m 

• 

L 318**; iv. 338** f. (W. P. 

Borrowing • 

• 

L 579* tf. [Debt]. 




Paterson). [See Shevv- 

of the Israelites in 





bread]. 

Egypt . 

• 

ii. 173* (Selbie). 

Breastplate . 

• 

• 

i. 319* (Barnes). 

Bosom, Abraham’s 

• 

i. 17^ 752** (SaJmond). 

of High Piiest • 

• 

L 319* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Bosor ( A])oc. ) , 

• 

i. 31 1^ 




nedy) ; iv. 619** ff. (Flin- 

Bosora (Apoc.) • 

• 

L 311*». 




ders Petrie). 

Boss • • • 

• 

i. 311** (Barnes). 

Breath • • 

9 

• 

iv. 611** f. [Spirit]; iii. 

Botany • • 

• 

iii. 492** (Post). 




114** (G. C. Martin); 

Botch . • • 

• 

i. 311*^ (Hastings). 




Ext. 665** ** (Kautzsch). 

of Egypt • • 

• 

iii. 329** (Macalister). 

Breeches • 

V 

• 

1. 320* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Bottle . • • 

• 

i. 311** (Mackie) ; ii. 34* 


Lord 


nedy), 625** (Mackie). 



(Macalister). 

Brethren of ilia 

. 

i. 320* (Mayor). 

Tear. • • 

• 

i. 814* (Mackie). 

Bribery 

. 

. 

L 621** (Poucher) ; iL 

Bottom . • 

• 

i. 312* (Hastings). 




173*- ** (Selbie). 

Bottomless Pit , 

• 

i. 312*. 

Brick • 

• 

. 

L 326* (Flinders Petrie), 

Bongh . 

• 

i. 312* (Hastings). 




448* (Hull). 

Bought • • 

• 

i. 312* (Hastings). 

Bride • 

. 

. 

i. 326** (Plummer). 

Bow (verb) . 

m 

i. 312* (Hastings). 

Bridegroom . 

. 

. 

i. 327* (Plummer). 

„ (subst.) 

m 

i. 312** (Barnes). 

Bridegrooms Fiiciid 

. 

i. 327** (Plummer). 

Bowels • 

• 

i. 312**. 

Bridge • 


. 

i. 328* (Mackie); Ext* 

Bowing • 

• 

i. 312** (Mackie). 




369^ 373*- »* (Buhl). 

Bowl • • • 

• 

i. 312** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Bridle • 


, 

L 302** (Mackie). 



nedy) ; ii. 40*- ** (Mac- 

Brier . 


. 

iv. 761** ff. (Post). 



alister). [See Bason]. 

Brigandlne . 


, 

i. 328* (Barnes). 

in Apocalypse . 

« 

iv. 280* (F. C. Porter). 

Brimstone . 


. 

i. 328* (HuU). 

Box . 


i. 313* (Carslaw). 

Bring . 


. 

i. 328** (Hastings). 

Box Tree • • 


i. 313* (Post). 

Broid, Broider 


, 

i. 329*. 

Boy • 


[See Children, Education, 

Brokenhearted 



i. 329*. 



Family]. 

Bronze • • 


, 

L 314** (Hull). 

Bozez . • • 

• 

L 313*>. 

Brooch. 

• 

t 

L 313** (Mackie), 880> 

Bozkath . • 

• 

i. 313^ 




(Jevons). 

Bozrah • . 


L 313** (Ewing), 286* 

Brook . 

• 

• 

L 329* (Hull). 



(Driver). 

Broom . . 

• 

. 

ii. 825** (Post). 

Bracelet • • 

• 

L 313** (Mackie). 

Broth . 


. 

ii. 40* (Matialister); Ext 

Brag . • • 

• 

i 314* (Hastings). 




661** (Kautzsch). 

Bramble • • 

• 

iv. 761»* (Poet). 

Brother 


• 

i 848** (Bennett). 

Bran • • . 

• 

i. 314*. 

Brotherly Love 


. 

L 320** (DenneyjL 

Branch . • 

• 

i. 314* (Selbie). 

Brown • 


• 

i. 330*. 

to the nose • 

• 

i 314*; iv. 989* (J. H. 

Bruit . 


• 

L 330*. 



Moulton). 

Brute, Brutish 


a 

i330». 
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Buckle . • 

• • 

i. SSO** (Jevons). 

Cabbon 

9 

L SSB* ; ii. j iiL 197* . 

Buckler • 

• • 

i. 330** (Barnes) ; iv. 497^ 



[Machbena]. 

Buffet . • 

• • 

i. 330^. 

Cabin . 

• 

i. 336*. 

Bngean • 

• • 

i. 331» 

Cabul . 

• 

i. 3.36* ; ii. 389* note. , 

Bukki . • 

• • 

i. 331* ; iL 123*- *. 

Caesar . 

• 

i. 336*’ (Adeney). * 

Bukkiah • 

• • 

i. 331* ; u. 124*. 

Worship • • 

• 

iii. 76^ (Findlay) ; iv. ■ 

Bui . . 


iv. 765» (Abrahams). 



2.>7**, 259* (Porter) ; 

Bull, Bullock, 

Wild 




Ext. 104* (Schiirer). 

Bull 


iii. 638* (Post). 

Caesar’s Household 

• 

i. 337* (Adeney). 

Aaron’s Golden 

L 340* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Caesarea 

m 

i. 337* (Conder). j 



n e d y) ; Ext. 643* 

Caesarea Philippi . 

• 

i. 337** (Ewing) ; ii. 758* 



(Kautzsch). 



(Warren). 

Bull Symbols 

• • 

L 342* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Cage . • 

• 

L 338* (Mackie) ; ii. 63’* 


n e d y ) ; Ext. 613** 



(Post). 



(Kautzsch). 

Caiaphaa • • 

• 

L 338* (M'Clyniont), 410'’ 

Attitude of 

Pro- 




(Turner). 

phets to 

• • 

L 342*' (Kennedy) ; ii. 447** 

Cain . . • 

• 

i. 3.38*> (W. P. Paterson). 


(W, P. Paterson) ; Ext. 

Land of Exile • 


iii. 558* (Suffrin). 



679*' f. (Kautzsch). 

Mark of . 


iii. 244** (Hastings), 87 P 

Jeroboam’s Bulla • 

L 341*' (Kennedy) ; ii. 447** 



(A. R. S. (Kennedy). 



(W. P. Paterson) ; Ext. 

Sacrihce of 


i. 338'“. 



643* (Kautzsch). 

Cainan . . • 

• 

i. 339*- ; ii. 140». 

in Anatolian 

Re- 


Cainites . • 

• 

ii. 798*’ (Plummer). 

li^ion • 

• • 

Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

Cake . • • 

• 

i. 318* (Macalister). 

Bulrush • 

• a 

iv. 212* (Post). 

Calah . • • 


L 339'‘ (Ryle), 178‘. 182*, 

Bulwark • 

• • 

i. 331* (Barnc’^). 



183** (Hommel) ; iii. 

Bunah . • 

• • 

i. 331* ; ii. 126*. 



553'- f. (Sayce). 

Bunch • • 

t • 

i. 331*. 

Calainohilns f Apoc.) 


i. 340*. 

Bunni . • 

• • 

i. :«!*; ii. 135**“. 

Calamiiis 


iv. 213» (Post) ; iii. 747‘ 

Burden • 

• • 

i. 331* (Millar). 



(Macalister). 

Burglary 

• • 

i. 522** (Poiicher). 

Calcul , 


i. 340* ; ii. 129* (Curtis). 

Burial . • 

• • 

i. 331*’ (Nicol) ; iv. 454* ff. 

Caldron . • 


ii. 40* (Macalister). 



[SfC Burning of Dead]. 

Caleb . . • 


i. 340* (Selhie) ; ii. 126*, 

Burier . 

a • 

i. 333*’. 



127** ^ 128*- ** (Curtis). 

Burning, of the Dead . 

i. 332* (Nicol), 518*> (Plum- 

Calendar 


iv. 765* (Abrahams). 



mer) ; iv. 455* (Nicol). 

Calf . 


iii. 638* (Post). 

Punishment 

, , 

i. 523** (Pouclier). 

Calf, Golden 


i. 340** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Burning Bush 

• • 

i. 333** (A. R. S. Kennedy), 



nedy). 



334* (Post). 

of Aaron . . 


i. 340*' ; Ext. 643* 

Bumt-offeiing 

, , 

3:14*, 337* (W. P. 



(Kautzsch). 



Paterson) ; iii. 587*, 

of Jeroboam I. . 


i. 34P ; ii. 447** (W. P. 



588* (Driver) ; Ext. 722* i 



Paterson) ; Ext. 643* 



(Kautzsch). ' 



(Kautzsch). 

Burst, Bursting 


i. 333** (Hastings). 

Bull Symbols . 


i. 342** ; Ext. 61.3** 

Bush . 

• • 

i. 334* (Po^t). 



(Kautzsch). 

Bushel . 

• • 

iv. 913* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Attitude of Pro- 




nedy). 

phets to 

. 

i. ,342** ; ii. 447** (W. P. 

Busyl)ody • 

• • 

i. 334*. 



Paterson) ; Ext. 679** f . 

But 

• • 

i. 334*. 



(Kautzsch). 

Butler . 

• • 

i. 334** (Wortabet) ; ii. 

in Anatolian Re- 




772** (Driver). 

ligion 


Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

Butter . 

• • 

ii. 36* (Macalister). 

Calitas (Apoc.) . 


i. 343* (Thackeray). 

Buz 

a a 

i. 334** (Boyd); ii. 131** 

Calker . • • 


i. 343*. 



(Curtis) ; iv. 842* (Pin- 

Call . 


L 343* (Hastings). 



ches). 

Calling 


i. 344* (Macphcrson). 

Buzi, Buzite 

• • 

i. 334** (Skinner). 

Callisthenes (Apoc.) 


i. 344* (H. A. White). 

By 

a a 

i. 834** (Hastings). 

Calneh, Calno 


i. 344* (I. A. Pinches), 

By and By . 

a a 

i. 335**. 



213*, 224** (Hommel). 

Byway . 

a a 

L 335**. 

Calvary • • 

• 

ii. 226* (Warren), 596* 
(Conder); iv. 458* 

C (Codex Ephrauiii 




(Nicol). 

Syri). 

. 

i. 336* (Murray). 

Calves of the Lips 

• 

iii. 127* [Lip]. 

C (symbol in 

Criti- 


Camel . 

• 

i. 344** (Post). 

cism) 

a • 

i. 336*. 

Unclean • 

. 

ii. 39* (Macalister) ; iv. 

Cab . 

• • 

[See Kab]. 



829** (Peake). 
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Camel, Use in Egypt . 

iU. 819^ (GriffiUi). 

Carcas .... 

i. 353*. 

Camel’s Hair 

• • 

L 346» (Mackie) ; iL 285* 

Carcase • • • 

i. 353* (Hastings). 



(Emng). 

Carchemish • • • 

L 3S3> (T. G. Pinclies). 

Camp . 

• • 

i 346^ (Barnes). 


[See Karkhemis]. 

Camp (verb) 

• • 

L 848*. 

Care . • • • 

i 353** (Hastings). 

Camphii'e • 

• • 

L 348* (PoBt). 

Caria (Apoc.) . • 

L 354** (Ramsay). 

Cana . 

* • 

L 346** (Ewing). 

Carites .... 

L 354^ 3780 (Selbie). 

Canaan, Canaanites . 

i. 347* (Sayce). 

Carmel (city) 

L 354** (Conder). 

Conquest • 

• • 

iL609»f. (Barnes), 785'>f. 

Carmel (i)romontaiy’) , 

1 3540 (G. A. Smith). 



(Smith). 

Carmelite, Carmelitess 

i. 356*. 

Language • 

■ • 

L 70«>ff. (L Taylor), 347 '> 

Carmi .... 

L 356*; u. l^o^ 129*. 



(Sayoe); iii. 25* if. 

Carmonians (Apoc.) . 

i 356* (H. A. Wliite). 



(Margoliouth). 

Camaini (Apoc.) . 

L 356*, 1670. [See Kar- 

Name 

• • 

L 347*. 


naim]. 

People 

• e 

L 347*; Ext. 16 ^ (Jas- 

Carnal, Carnally . • 

i. 356*. 



trow), 86* (McCurdy). 

Camclian • • • 

iv. 620** (Flinders Petrie). 

Relation to Ham . 

ii. 288^ (Margoliouth). 

Camion • » • 

L 356», 1670 (Ewing), 195* 

References in 

Tel el- 



(H. A. White). [See 

Amama Tablets . 

L 347** f. 


Kamaim]. 

Canansean, Canaanite. 

i. 348* (Selbie). 

Carpenter . . . 

L 356* (Adeney). 

Candace 

• e 

i. 348* (Prichard), 700* 

Tools 

iv. 796** (Carslaw). 



(Margoliouth). 

Carpus .... 

i. 356** (Lock). 

Candle, Candlestick • 

i 348** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Carriage 

i. 356** (H. A. White). 



nedy); iv. 663*^, 701** 

Carshena 

i. 357*. 



(Davies). 

Cart .... 

i. 357“ (H. A. Wliite). 

„ in Apocalypse 

iv. 256** (F. C. Porter). 

Carving 

i. 357* (Mackie). 

Cane . 

. • 

iv. 213^ (Post). 

Casdim 

L 380* [ChesedJ. 

Canker . 

• • 

1 348^ 

Case .... 

i. 357** (Hastings). 

Cankenvorm 

• • 

iii. 130* (Post). 

Casement 

ii, 435** (Warren). 

Canon . 

• • 

i. 348** (Stanton). 

Casiphia 

i. 3570 (1. A. Pinches). 

Conception of Canon 

i. 349*. 

Casluhini 

i. 3570 , 3510 [Caphtor]. 

NT Canon 

• • 

iii. 629* (Stenton) ; L 290* 

Casphor ( Apu» . ) . 

i. 358*. 



(Stewart). 

Cassia .... 

L 358* (Post); iiL 593‘ 

OT Canon 

• • 

iii. 604* (Woods); i. 288*' 


(Macalister). 



(Stewart). 

Cast . • • • 

i. 358* (Hastings). 

Relation to 

Apoc- 


Castanet 

iii. 463* (Millar). 

rypha . 

. 

L S49^ in** (Porter). 

Castle .... 

i. 3580 (H. A. White), 

Terms ‘C 

anon,’ 


Castor and Pollux . 

L 6080 (Prichard). 

* Canonical,’ 

‘Can- 


Cat .... 

i. 359* (Post). 

onized’ . 


L 350* ; iii. 604** (Woods). 

Catenae 

Ext. 485* ff. (Turner). 

Canon, Kponym 


i. 179** (Hommel). 

Caterpillar . . , 

iii. 1300 (Post). 

of Ptolemy 


i. 179** (Hommel). 

Catholic Epistles . 

L 3590 (Salmond). 

Canopy 

> m 

i. 350** (Porter). 

Cathua (Apjc.) . 

1 3620, 

Canticles 

m m 

[See Song of Songs]. 

Cattle .... 

i 3620 (Post); iL 86b 

Caper-berry . 

m • 

i. 350** (Post); ii. 38* 


(Macalister). 



(Macalister). 

Canda .... 

L 363* (Ramsay). 

Capernaum . 

. • 

L 350** (Ewing) ; ii. 104* 

Caul .... 

i. 363*, 628* (Mackie). 



(Merrill). 

Cause .... 

i. 3630. 

Caph . 

. 

i. 351^ 

Causeway . 

i. 3630. 

Capharsalama ( A 2 )oc. ) 

i. 351**. 

Cave .... 

i. 3630 (Hull). 

Caphira (Apoc.) 

• e 

i. 351**. 

Birthxdace of Christ . 

i. 281* (Conder) ; iii. 234* 

Caphtor 

• ■ 

L 351** (Sayce), 519** 


(Massie), 288* (Mayor); 



(Prichard) ; iii. 846* 


Ext. 4290 (Tasker). 



(Beecher). 

Cedar .... 

i. 364* (Post). 

Cappadocia • 

• • 

L 352* (Ramsay). 

Ceiling .... 

i. 4410 [CieM, deling]. • 

Jews in . 

• • 

Ext. 95* (Schhrer). 

Celibacy . , 

iii. 2660 (W. p. 

Captain 

• • 

i. 352* (Burrows). j 


son). 

of the Guard (NT) . 

i. 352** ; iv. 33** note j 

Cellar .... 

i. 3650. 



(Purves). 

Celsus .... 

iL 7000. 

of Pharaoh’s Guard . 

iv. 23** (Driver). 

Cenchrese 

L .3650 (Dickson), 480’ 

of the Host 
Captivity . 

• 

ii. 843* (Williams), 
ii. 514* (Barnes). 

Cendebeeus (Apoc.) 

(Ramsay). 

i. 3650 (H. A. White). 

Carabasion (Apoe.) 

1 352**. 

Censer .... 

L 3650 (Kennedy, 

Caravan 

• • 

i 352** (Hastings). 


Holmes). 

Carbuncle • 

• • 

iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). | 

Census of David . 

L 6680 (H. A. White). 
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Census of Quirinius • 


Centurion • • • 

Cephas . . • • 

Cerinthus, Teaching . 
Relation to Canon • 
„ to St. John 
Cerinthus, Gospel of • 
Certain . • • 

Certify 

Chabtis (Apoc.) . 
Chadiasai (Apoc. ) 
Chserea8(Apoc.) . 
Chafe • • • • 

Chaff . . . . 

Chain . . . • 

Chalcedony . 

Chaldcea, Clialda^ans . 


Language . 

Wise Men 

Chaldee Language 

Chaldee Versions , 
Chalk-stones • • 

Challenge . • • 

Chalplii (Apoc.) • 
Chamber (subst.). 
Chamber (verb) . 
Chambers of the South 

Chamberlain . • 

Chameleon • . • 

Chamois . • • 

Champaign . . • 

Champion . • • 

Chance . . • 

Chancellor . . • 

Change 

Change of Raiment • 
Chant .... 
Chanuneus (Apoc.) 
Chapel .... 
Chaphenatha (Apoc.) . 
Chapiter 

Chapman . 

Chapt . . • • 

Charaathalan (Apoc.) . 
Charax (Apoc.) . 

Charea (Apoc.) 

Charge, Chargeable • 
Charger • • 

Chariot 


Charismata . 


Charity 
Charm . 


iv. 186* (Plummer) ; Ext. 
356* (Kenyon), 885* 
(Ramsay). 

L 366* (Adeney). 
iii 756* (Chase), 
ii. 188^ (Headlam). 
iL 189*. 

ii. 189S 734'* (Salmond). 
Ext. 438** (Tasker). 

L 367* (Hastings), 
i 367*. 

L 367*. 

L 367*. 
i. 367**. 
i. 367^ 
i. 367** (Post). 

L 367** (Carslaw). 
iv. 621* (Flintlers Petrie), 
i. 368* (Price), ISo’* (Hoin- 
mel), 380* (Ryle), [bee 
Khcddeans]. 

L 368^ 

I 368^ 553** (Curtis); 

iiL 203** f. (Benecke). 

L 368** (Price); iii. 25* 
(Margoliouth). 
iv. 678** [Targum]. 

L 369*. 

i. 369*. 

L 369*. 

ii. 433** (Warren). 

L 369* (Hastings). 

L 192** (Pinches), 218* 
(Homme) ). 

L 369* (Wortabet). 

I 369* (Post), 
i. 369** (Post). 

L 369**. 
i. 370*. 

i. 370* (Hastings), 
i. 370*. 

i. 370** (Hastings). 

L 370** (Mackie). 
i. 370**. 
i. 370**. 

i. 370** (Taylor), 
i. 371*. 

i. 371* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 
i. 371*. 
i. 371*. 
i. 371*. 
i. 371*. 
i. 371*. 

i. 371* (Hastings), 
i. 37 P, 256'* (Mocalister); 
ii. 41*. 

i. 372* (H. A. White) ; ii. 
773** (Driver), 842* 
(Williams). 

L 427**f., 434**f. (Gay. 
ford); iii. 726** (Find- 
Jay). 

L 373* (Hastings). 

[See Amulet]. 


Charme (Apoc.) . . 

Charmis (Apoc.) . 
Chase .... 
Chaseba (Apoc.) . 
Chastening, Chastise- 
ment . • • 

Chastity • ■ • 


Chebor. • . • 

Check .... 
Checker-work 
Chedorlaomer . • 

Cheek, Cheek-bone • 
Cheek Teeth 
Cheer . . • • 

Cheese • . • • 

Chelal .... 
Chellians ( A poc. ) . • 

Chellus (Apoc.) . • 

Chelod (A}>oc.) . • 

Clielub .... 
Chelubai 

Cheluhi, Clieliihu, 
Chelluh . 

Chemarim . . • 

Chemosh . . • 

Chenaanah . • • 

Chenani • . • 

Chenaniah . . • 

Cheops . . • 

Chepera 

Chephar-aininoni . 
Chephirah . 

Chephren 

Cheran 

Cherethites and Peleth- 


ites • 

• « 

Cherith 

• • 

Cherub 

• • 

Cherubim . 

• • 

= Angels . 

• • 

Etymology 

• • 

in Eden . 

• • 

in Ezekiel 

• • 

in NT 

• m 

in Psalms . 


in Temple 

V * 

on the Ark 

• t 

Relation to Assyrian 

winged Bulls, etc. . 


i. 373**. 
i. 373**. 

ii 437** [Hunting]. 

L 873^ 

i. 374* (Denney), 
i 520** ff. (Poucher); iii 
273*ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

i. 374** (H. A. White). 

i. 374^ 
i 374**. 

i 375* (Sayce), 222**, 226“ 
(Hornmel). 

1. 3/5* • 
i 375“ 
i 375“. 

ii. 36“ (Macalister). 

L 375“ 

i. 375“ 
i 375“ 
i. 375“ 

i. 376* ; ii. 128“ 
i. 376* ; ii. 126*. 

i. 376*. 

i. 376* (J. Taylor), 
i 376* (Peake); iii. 408“ 
(Bennett), 
i. 376“ ; u. 130“. 
i. 376“ 

i. 376“ ; ii. 125“. 
i. 658* (Crum). 

E.\t. 184“ (Wiedemann), 
i. 376“. 
i. 376“ 

i. 658* (Crum), 
i 376“. 

i 376“ (Selbie), 352» 
(Sayce); iii 846* 
(Beecher), 
i. 377*. 

i 377*, 38* [Addan], 371* 
[Charaathalan]. 
i 377“ (Ryle) ; Ext. 644* 
(Kautzsch). 
i 379*-“. 

i 379“; Ext. 644* 
(Kautzsch). 
i 377“, 643“ (Sayce). 
i 377“ f. (Ryle); Ext. 644“ 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 379*. 
i. 377“ 

i 378* (Ryle), 158* (Flin- 
ders Petrie) ; iv. 701“ 
(Davies) ; Ext. 644“ 
(Kautzsch). 

i 378*; iv. 665* (A. R. S. 
Kennedy) ; Ext. 644* 
(Kautzsch). 

i 377“, 378“; Ext. 644“ 
(Kautzsch). 
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Cherubim — 



Christology — 

*fiitteth ui>on the 


of St Paul . . L 386S 480^, 498> (Rob 

Cherubim ’ • 

• 

i 379* ; Ext 644*- " 

ertson) ; iiL 722* ff. 



(Kautzsch). 

(Findlay). 

Chesalon • • 


i. 380*. 

of 1 Peter . . . iiL 793** (Chase). 

Chesed . • • 


L 380* (Ryle), 368'’ 

of 2 Peter . • .iii. 797* (Chase). 



(Price). 

of Revelation . . iv. 262** ff. (F. C. Porter). 

Chesil • • • 


i. 380», 279» (note). 

of Synoptic Gospels . i. 386^ 

Chest • 


i. 380* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Chronicles, 1 and 2 . i. 389* (F. Brown). 



nedy). 

Canonicity . . i. 389* ; iii. 613** (Woods). 

Chestnut Tree 


L 380'’ (Post). 

Contents . • . i. 389**. 

Chesulloth . 


L 380*-. 

Date . . . . i. 392*. 

Cheth • • • 


i. 380'’. 

Name . • . L 389*. 

Chezib . • • 


L 25* [Achzib]. 

Numbers . . . i. 394^. 

Chiasmus • 


Ext 162* (KSnig). 

Parallels in EailiiT 

Chide • • • 


L380^ 

Books . . . i. 392*. 

Chidon . • 


i. 380^ 

Sources . . . i. 394**. 

Chief . 


i. 380** (Hastings). 

Style, Peculiadties of i. 389*’ ff. 

Child, Children , 


L 381* (Mackie), 848* 

Text. . . . i. 396'*. 



(Bennett). 

Trustworthiness and 

Children of the East 


i. 635** (Margoliouth) ; 

Value . . . L 395’* f. 



iL 831* (Macpherson). 

Unity . . . i. 389*. 

Children of God . 


u. 215** (Candlish). [See 

Chronology of OT . i. 397** (Curtis). 



Sonship]. 

Creation to the Flood i. 397**. 

Chileab • 


i. 382'’ j ii. 126^ 

Flood to the Exodus i. 398*. 

Chiliasm • • 


iii. 370*tf. (Adams Brown), 

Exodus to Founding 



729** (Findlay) ; iv. 242* 

of Temple . . i. 399*. 



(F. C. Porter). 

Founding of Temple 

Chilion . • • 


i. 382** (Redpath). 

to Fall of Jerusalem i. 399**. 

Chilmad • • 


i. 382** (Skinner). 

Kings of Israel and 

Chimham • • 


i. 383*. 

Judah . . L 409* ff. 

Chimney . • 


L 383* : ii. 72*, 433’’. 

Biblical and Assy- 

Chinnereth • 


i. 383*. 

rian Chronology i. 401* ff., 186* (Hommel). 

Chios . • • 


i. 383* (Ramsay). 

Method of Dating i. 400*. 

ChisleF • • 


L 383** ; iv. 765** (Abra- 

Post-Exilic Period . i, 403*. 



hams). 

Chionolugy of NT . i. 403** (Turner) ; Ext. 

Chislon • • 


L 383^ 

480** ff. (Ramsay). 

Cliisloth-tabor • 


i. 380** [Chesulloth]. 

Acts, Book of . • L 421*ff., 424*ff. 

Chithlish • • 


i. 383^ 

Aj)ostolic Age . . i. 415** ff. 

Chittim • 


iii. 6** (Macpherson). 

Aretas . . . L 416*. 

Chiun • • 


L 383** (J. Taylor), 193* 

Christ’s Baptism . i. 405*. 



(Pinches), 215** (Hom- 

Birth . . . i. 403**. 



mel). 

Crucifixion . . i. 410* ff. 

Chloe . • • 


L 384* 

Ministry . . i. 406* ff. 

Chnum, Chnuphis 


Ext. 185** (Wiedemann). 

Days of Unleavened 

Choba, Chobai (Apoc.) 

i. 384\ 

Bread (Ac 20®- 7) . L 419**; Ext. 475* (Ram- 

Choke . 


L 384* 

say). 

Chola (Apoc.) • 


L 384* 

Famine under Claudius L 416**; Ext. 480* (Ram- 

Choler . 


L 384* 

say). 

Chorazin . • 


L 384*^ (Merrill). 

Felix, Procuratorship i. 417**. 

Chorbe (Apoc.) . 


L 384*. 

Festus . . . L 418** ; ii. 4** (Robertson). 

ChosammuB (Apoc.) 


i. 384* 

(4allio, Proconsulship i. 417**. 

Christ . 


[See Jesus Christ], 

iterod Agrippa I. . i. 416*. 

Christian (name) . 


i. 384* (Gay ford) ; iii. 

Herod Agrippa u. . L 417^ 



783** ff. (Chase). 

Jews expelled from 

Christianity, First Com- 


Rome . . . L 417* ; Ext. 480* (Ram- 

mnnity in Jerusalem 

i. 32** (Headlam), 427* flf. 

say). 



(Gayford). 

Neronian Persecution i. 420* ; iiL 516** (Cowan) 

Relation to Greek 


Sergius Paulus . i. 417*. 

Philosophy . 

. 

iiL 851** ff. (Kilpatrick). 

St. Paul’s Captivity 

Christology . 

. 

L 386* (Agar B^et). 

and Martyrdom . i. 420* f., 423^. 

Development in NT . 

i. 387** ff. 

Conversion . . i. 424*. 

of Hebrews 

e 

iL 329* (Bruce). 

Epistles . . i. 423*. 

of St. John • 

• 

L 387*; ii. 723** ff. (Rey- 

Missionary Journeys i. 421** fl. 



nolds), 731** (Salmond). 

Visits to Jerusalem i. 423**. 
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Chronology— 


Church — 


St Peter’s Martyrdom L 420^ I 

Teaching in Church. 

L 431*, 436*. 

Tiberias . . • 

Ext. 480** f. (Ramsay). 

Unity 

i. 437»ffi, 720» (Look). 

Chrysolite • • • 

iv. 620**f. (Flinders Petrie). 

Work 

L 431^ 786^ (Strong). 

Chrysoprase • • 

iv. 621* (Flinders Petrie). 

Church Government in 


Chrysostom . • • 

Ext. 601'*ff. (Turner). 

Apostolic Age . 

L 439** (Gwatkin). 

Cliunsu 

Ext. 185* (Wiedemann). 

Churches, Robbers of . 

L 441* (Ramsay). 

Chthonian and Olym- 


Churches, Seven . 

iv. 25i» (F. C. Porter). 

pian Deities 

Ext. 142^ (Ramsay). 

Angels of • 

L 97** (Gwatkin). 

Cliurch 

i. 425* (Gayford). 

Churl .... 

L 441». 

Ceremonies: Agap» 

i. 428^, 490^ (Robertson) ; 

Chusi (Ap.) • 

L 4410. 


iii. 157* (L^k). 

Chuza .... 

L 4410. 

Baptism 

L 426**, 238* (Plummer). 

Ciccar .... 

i. 441**; ii. 761* (Warren) 

Breaking of Bread 

i. 428**. [See Eucharist, 


iii. 150**, 893** (Driver). 


Lord’s Supper]. 

Cieled, Cieling . 

L4410. 

Ordination . 

i. 426'’; iiL 631'- (Gwat- 

Cilicia . • • • 

L 442* (Ramsay), 188* 


kin). 


(Hommel) ; E^^ 94** 

Conception of Church 



(Schttrer). 

in NT . 

i. 425*. 

Cimmerians . • • 

L 189> (Hommel), S41o 

Discipline. 

L 432*, 4.37*. 


(Sayce). 

Ideal Chnroh . 

L438'-. 

Cinnamon . 

L 4420. 

Holy Spirit in . 

ii. 407* (Swete). 

Circle .... 

L 4420. 

Local Ministry, 


Circuit .... 

L 4420. 

Growth of . 

i. 436*. 

Circumcision 

L 442** (Maoalister); 

Members . 

i. 426*. 


Ext. 6220, 8870, 718’ 

Kelation to Fellow- 



(Kautzsoh). 

Christians 

i. 429*. 

Prohibited by Had- 


to the World . 

i. 430*. 

rian 

Ext. 1640 (Schttrer). 

Metaphors of . 

i. 439*. 

Cistern 

i. 444* (Wilson). 

Organization . 

i. 431* fiC 

Cithern . 

iii. 458** f. (Millar). 

Ap]>ointment of 


Citizenship . 

L 4440 (E. K. Bernard) ; 

Othcers • • 

i. 433'’ note, 434'* f., 302* 


iv. 292** (Gwatkin). 


((iwatkin). 

of Jews of the Dia- 


Apostles • • 

1 432^ 126*, 440* (Gwat- 

spora . 

Ext. 104** (Schhier). 


kin), 796** (Massie) ; 

City .... 

L 445* (Maclde). 


Ext. 448^ 450*(Bartlet). 

Fenced 

ii. 3* (Warren). 

Bisliops . . • 

i. 434* ff., 301** (Gwatkin) ; 

Levitical . 

iv. 71^ 93** (Baudissin); 


iii. 843* (Gibb); iv. 771** 


Ext. 717** (Kautzsch). 


(Lock); Ext. 450* 

of David . 

iL 591* (Conder). 


(Bartlet). 

of Salt 

iv. 355** (HuU). 

Deacons 

i. 434*ff., 440**, 574* 

of Waters 

iv. 189** [Rabbah]. 


(Gwatkin) ; iii. 377** 

Royal 

iv. 189** [Rabbah]. 


(Massie) ; iv. 771** 

Clasps .... 

iv. 672** [Taches]. 


(Lock). 

Claudia 

i. 446* (Lock). 

Deaconesses . 

iv. 771** (Lock), 917** 

Claudius 

L 446** (Benecke). 


(Bennett), 936** (Ade- 

Edict 

L 447*, 417* (Turner), 


ney). 


482* note (Ramsay) ; 

Elders . 

L 433*f., 301^ 440** 


Ext. 480* (Ramsay). 


(Gw'atkin). 

Famine under . 

L 416** (Turner) ; Ext. 

Evangelists . 

L 433** note, 796** (Massie); 


480* (Ramsay). 


Ext. 440** (Bartlet). 

Claudius Lysias . 

L 447* (Benecke). 

Prophets 

L 432^ 435*. 

Claw .... 

L 447**. 

in Acts . 

i 32** f. (Heodlam). 

Clay .... 

L 447** (Hull). 

in DidcLche . 

Ext. 448^ 450* (Bartlet). 

Tablets . 

iv. 944** (Kenyon). 

in Pauline Epp. . 

iii. 727*flf. (Findlay); i. 

Clean .... 

L 448* (Hastings) ; ii. 


490* f. (Robertson). 


396* (Skinner) ; iv. 

in 1 Timothy 

iv. 771*, 773* (Lock). 


825** ff. (Peake). 

in 2 Timothy 

iv. 776** (Lock). 

Law of Clean and 


in Titus 

iv. 784* (Lock). 

Unclean 

iii. 104* (Harford - Bat- 

Pauline Doctrina af . 

iii. 726* ff. (Findlay). 


tersby). 

Public Worship 

i. 426* ff 

Clear, Clearness . 

i. 448** (Hastings). 

Praise . 

i. 428*. 

Cleave, Cleft, Cliff, Clift 

i. 449* (Hastings). 

Prayer . 

i. 427**. 

Clement 

L 449* (Milligan) ; iv. 

Teaching 

i. 427^ 


310** (Patrick and 

Time of • 

i. 427*. 


Relton). 
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Clement of Alexandria 

i. IW** (F. C. Porter) ; iL 

Colours 

i. 456** (Thatcher). 


696» (Reynolds) ; Ext. 

Colour - sense among 



340^ (Menzies), 520^ 

the Hebrews 

i456'>. 


(Turner). 

Colours: Black 

i. 467*. 

M of Home • • 

iL 699** (Reynolds) ; iii. 

Blue . 

L457*. 


631^ 534** (Stanton); 

Crimson • 

L 457*, 527* (Post). 


Ext. 424* (Tasker). 

Green 

i. 457*. 

Clementine Homilies 


Grey . 

L 457‘'. 

and Recognitions . 

iL 7(X)** (Reynolds); iii. 

Grisled 

i. 458*. 


775* ff. (Chase) ; iv. 

Purple 

i. 457'’. 


{S22»ff. (Headlam). 

Red . 

L 457*. 

Cleopas 

L 449^ 74** (Macplierson), 

Ringstraked 

i. 458*. 


321*, 322>> (Mayor). 

Scarlet 

i. 457*. 

Cleopatra . 

L 449** (Moss). 

Sorrel 

L468*. 

Climax 

Ext. 163<> (Kanig). 

Speckled, 


Cloke .... 

i. 449^ e24*> (Mackie). 

Spotted . 

i. 458*. 

Clopas • • . . 

i 460*. 74'’ (Mac- 

Vermilion . 

L 458*. 


pherson), 321S 322*^ 

White 

i. 458*. 


(Mayor). 

Yellow . 

i. 458*. 

Close • • . • 

1. 450*. 

Symbolism of Colours 

L456*;Ext.l70*(K5iiig). 

Closet .... 

1. 450* j u. 433'>. 

Colt .... 

L468*. 

Cloth, Clothing . 

[See Dress]. 

Come .... 

L 458** (Hastings). 

Clothed upon 

L460*. 

C!omely, Comeliness . 

i458*. 

Cloud .... 

L 450* (Mackie). 

Comfort 

L 458** (W. P. Paterson). 

Clout .... 

L451* 

Comforter . 

iii. 665** ff. (Hastings). 

Club .... 

i. 451*. 

Coming of Christ . 

iii. 674** (Adams Brovm) < 

Cnidus .... 

L 451* (Ramsay). 


i. 750** (Salmond). 

Coal .... 

L 451* (Patrick). 

Different Comings of 


Coast .... 

L452*. 

Christ . 

iii. 674*. 

Coat .... 

L 452*, 624* (Maekie). 

Doctrine of Parousia 

iii. 675* ff. 

Cock .... 

L 452* (Postj. 

in Acts, Epistles, 


Cockatrice . 

iv. 459** (Post). 

and Revelation . 

iii. 675*. 

Cock-crowing 

L 452**; iv. 766**. 

in Fourth Gospel . 

iii. 679*. 

Cocker .... 

L 452^ 

in Synoptics . 

iii. 675**. 

Cockle .... 

L 452** (Post). 

Later Doctrine 

iii. 679**. 

Code of ^amniurabi , 

[See ^ammurabi]. 

Time of the Advent . 

iii. 677*- ^ 678** f. 

Codex .... 

iv. 947* ff. 

Commandment 

i. 459* (Hastings). 

Coole-Syria . 

L 463* (Moss). 

Commandments, Ten . 

[See Decalogue]. 

Coffer .... 

L 453*. 

Commend, Commenda- 


Coffin .... 

L 332** (Nicol); iL 775* 

tion .... 

i. 459*. 


(Driver). 

Commentary 

i. 459**. 

Cogitation . 

i. 453^ 

Commentaries, Greek 


Coin .... 

iiL 421* ft. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Patristic, on Pauline 



nedy). 

Epistles . 

Ext 484^ (Turner). 

Col-hozeh . 

L 463** ; ii. 126*. 

Commerce . 

iv. 802** ff. (Bennett) ; Ext 

Colius(Ap.). 

L 453^ 


50* (Buhl). [See Trade]. 

Collar .... 

L 453** (Mackie) ; ii. 773^ 

Common 

i. 459** (Hastings). 


776** note (Driver). 

Commune . 

i. 460*. 

Collection . 

L 453*» (Selbie), 461* (Ar- 

Communicate 

i. 460*. 


mitage Robinson), 483* 

Communion . 

i. 460* (Armitage Robin* 


(Ramsay). 


son). 

College 

L 453** (H. A. White). 

Fellowship » Com- 


Collop .... 

L 454*. 

munity . 

i. 460«*. 

Colony .... 

L 454* (Dickson). 

Fellowship = Contri- 


Colossfe 

L 454* (Ramsay). 

bution of Alms 

i. 461*. 

ColoBsians, Epistle to . 

L 464** (Murray) ; iii. 713** 

Fellowship of the 



(Findlay). 

Holy Spirit . 

L 460*. 

Authorship and Date 

i. 465*. 

in Holy Eucharist . 

L461*. 

Destination 

L 455*. 

Company 

L 462* (Hastings) 

Gnosticism in . 

L 455**; ii. 187** (Head- 

Compass 

i. 462* (Hastings). 


lam). 

Compassion . 

L 462* (Aglen). 

Integrity . 

L 456*. 

Compel 

i. 462**. 

Object and Contents 

L 455*. 

Compound . 

L 463*. 

Origen’s Com. on 

Ext. 495** (Turner). 

Comprehend 

i. 463*. 

Colour . . . ' . 

i.456^ 

Conaniah 

i. 463* ; u. 126****. 
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Conceit 

Concert 

Concisioii 

Conclude 

Concordances 

Concourse . 

Concubine . 

Concupiscence 

Condemnation 

Condition . 
Conduct 
Conduit 
Hezekiah’s 


Coney . • • • 

Confection, Confection- 
ary ■ • ■ ■ 

Confederacy . 
Conference . 
Confession . 

Confirmation 
Confiscation . 

Confound 
Confused 
Congregation 
Mount of . 
Tabernacle of . 

Coniah .... 
Conjecture 
Conscience (word) 

Conscience . 

Christian Doctrine . 
Competence . 
Education 
Nature of 
Witness to Atone- 
ment 

to Christ . 
toGod 

Historical Sketch . 
Greek Philosophy . 
Lack of Doctrine 
in OT and 
Christ’s Teach- 
ing .. . 

NT Doctrine . 

Post - Reformation 
British Writers . 
Consecrate, Consecra- 
tion • • • • 


Consent 
Consider 
Consist 
Consolation . 


L46d». 

L 475^ [Consort]. 

L 444^ (Macalister). 
L463^ 

Ext. 531» (Bedpath). 
L463^ 

iii. 264*» (W. P. Paterson) ; 

L 847* (Bennett). 

L46.3^ 

i 548* (Hastings). [See 
Judgment]. 

L463^ 

i 463^ [See Ethics]. 

L 463'* (Wilson). 

ii 377* (M‘Clyniont), 
692'*, 697* (Conder) ; iv. 
615'* (Wilson). 

i 464* (Post); iv. 829'* 
(Peake). 

L 464'* (Hastings) ; iii. 
747* (Macalister). [See 
Apothecary]. 

L 464'*. 

L464'*. 

i 464'* (Scott); iv. 32* 
(Mason), 38* (Lock). 

L 465'* (Adeney). 
i. 524* (Poucher). 
i. 466*. 
i. 466*. 

i. 466* (Selbie). 
i. 466**. 

i. 466'* ; iv. 665* (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

ii. 557* [Jehoiachin]. 
i. 467**. 

i 467** (Hastings) ; iv. 

168** (Laidlaw). 
i. 468* (Kilpatrick), 
i. 471* ff. 
i. 472*. 

I 473*. 
i. 471*. 

i. 474^ 
i 474**. 

L 474*. 
i. 468* ff. 
i. 468*. 


i.468**. 

i468**. 

i. 469* ff. 

L 475** (Hastings), 
685* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 
i 475**. 
i. 475**. 
i 

L 458** note 


Consort 

Constant 

Consult 

Consumption 

Contain 

Contend 

Content 

Contentment 

Continental Versions 

Contrary 

Contribution 

Contrite 
Convenient . 

Convent 
Conversation 
Conversion . 

Convert 
Convince 
Convocation 
Cooking 
Copper . 

Coptic Papyri 
Coptic Versions . 

Cor 

Coral . 

Cor-ashan . 

Corban . 

Cord . 
of Tabernacle . 

Coriander Seed . 
Corinth 
Church 

Parties in 
History . 
Population 
Site . 

St. Paul in Corinth 

Corinthians, First Ep- 
istle 

Analysis . 

Church Discipline, 
Organization, and 
Worship 

(Circumstances and 
Subjects 
Criticism . 

Date .... 
in relation to 
2 Corinthians . 
Doctrine of Baptism 
Christ, Person of . 
Christian Life 
Eschatology . 
Eucharist 
Holy Spirit . 
Resurrection . • 


i. 476**. 

L 476^. 

L 476*. 

L 476* (Hastings) ; iii. 

323** (Macalister). 
i. 476*. 
i. 476*. 
i. 476*. 

i. 476** (Adeney). 

Ext. 402'* (Bebb). 
i. 477*. 

L 461* (Armitage Robin- 
son), 483* (Ramsay). 

L 477*. 
i. 477**. 

L 477^ 

L 477** (E. R. Bernard). 

L 478* (Banks). 

L 478**. 
i. 478**. 

i. 467**. 

ii. 39** ff. (Macalister). 

L 314** (Hull) ; iii. 375**. 
Ext. 3^** (Kenyon). 

i. 668* [Egyptian Ver- 
sions]. 

[See Kor]. 

i 478* (Hull) I iv. 314** 
(J. Taylor), 
i. 479*. 

L 479* (Marshall) ; iii 
587** (Driver), 
i. 479** (Carslaw). 
iv. 657* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

L 479** ; ii. 38^ 
i. 479** (Ramsay), 
i. 482b, 486*, 486*, 490* 
(Robertson). 

i. 486*, 493* (Robertson), 
i. 480**. 
i. 481*, 483**. 
i. 479**. 

L 481* 485*, 494*, 495* 
(Robertson). 

L 483** (Robertson ) ; iii 
710** (Findlay). 

I 487b. 


i. 490*1 

i. 486* ff 
i. 484b 
i. 485b. 

i. 495*. 
i 489b. 
i 489b. 
L489bf. 

L 489b. 
i 489b, 490b. 
L 489b. 

L 489b. 
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Corinthians, First Epistle^ 

Cosmogony — Phoenician 

L 603*ff. 

Genuineness and 


Cosseeans 

L 227* (Hommel), 636‘ 

Place in Canon 

i. 484*. 


(Margoliouth), 687^ 

Text .... 

L484». 


(Stenning). 

Corinthians, Second 


CostuB .... 

iii. 693** (Macalister). 

Epistle . • 

L 491^ (Robertson)} iii. 

Cote, Cottage 

L 607^ 


710*» (Findlay). 

Cotton .... 

i. 607^ 623**. 

Analysis • • • 

L497*. 

Couch .... 

L 607**. 

Apocryphal Corre* 


Coulter 

i. 607**. 

spondence with 


Council, Counsel . 

i. 608* (Hastings). 

Corinthians . 

i. 498*. 

Countenance 

i. 608*. 

Chronological Rela- 


Counterfeit . 

i. 608** (Hastings). 

tion to 1 Corinthians L 495*. 

Countervail . 

i. 508**. 

Doctrine: Christology 

L 498*. 

Countryman 

i. 608^ 

Eschatology . 

L 497“- 

Couple .... 

i. 608^ 

Genuineness, Exter- 


Courage 

i. 608** (Burrows). 

nal and Internal 


Course .... 

L 509*. 

Evidence 

i. 491*». 

Courses of Priests and 


Historical Situation • 

i. 492*11: 

Levites 

iv. 91** f. (Baudissin); Ext. 

Importance 

i. 497^ 


719** (Kautzsch). 

Integrity . 

i. 496*. 

Court .... 

ii. 432** f. (Warren). 

Purpose . 

i. 495*». 

Courts of Ezekiel’s 


Text .... 

i. 491^ 

Temple . 

iv. 711* (Davies). 

Cormorant • 

i. 498**. 

of Herod’s Temple . 

iv. 7r3*ff. (Davies). 

Com (word) • 

L 498**. 

of Solomon’s Temple 

iv. 695**, 702*, 705** f. 

Com (grain) • 

i. 498** (Post). 


(Davies). 

Bruised • 

iii. 369** (Carslaw). 

Cousin .... 

i. .509*. 

Parched . • • 

ii. 27** (Macalister). 

Covenant . . • 

i. 509** (Davidson); Ext. 

Cornelius • • 

i 499* (Grieve). 


630** (Kautzsch). 

Comers of Fields for 


among men 

i. 510*. 

the Poor 

i. 49* ; ii 181** [Gleaning]. 

between God and men 

i. 511*; Ext. 630** 

of Hair uncut • 

ii. 284* (Ewing). 


(Kautzsch). 

Corner-stone 

i. 499** (Selbie). 

bearing on OT Re- 


of Temple. 

iv. 618** (Janies Patrick). 

ligious History . 

i. 51 1^ 

Comet .... 

iii. 462* (Millar). 

objections to idea of 

i. 611^ 

Coronation . 

i. 499**. 

Breach of . 

i. 521* (Poucher). 

Corpse .... 

i. 499^ 

History of Divine 


Correct, Correction « 

L 600*. 

Covenants . 

i. 512*. 

Correspondence . 

Ext. 400** ff. (Ramsay). 

Deuteronomy 

i. 512^ 


[See Epistle]. 

Exodus 19-34 

i. 512*. 

Corrapt . • • 

i. 500* (Hastings). 

Priests’ Code 

i. 513*. 

Cormption • • • 

i. 500** (Massie). 

Prophets 

i. 512*. 

Mount of • • 

i. 500** ; iu. 617**. 

New Covenant . 

i. 514*. 

Cos • . • a 

i. 500** (Ramsay). 

Sacrifice . 

iv. 335* (W. P. Paterson) ; 

Cosam .... 

i. 601*. 


Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

Cosmogony . 

i 601* ( Whitehouse) ; Ext. 

Terminology . 

i. 509^ 515*; iv. 720* 


669** ff. (Kautzsch). 


(Massie). 

Babylonian 

L 604* if., 220** (Hommel) ; 

Pauline use . 

i. 514** ; iv. 720* (Massie). 


Ext. 567* ff. (Jastrow), 

Covenant, Book of the 

i. 810* (Harford - Bat- 


670* (Kautzsch). 


tersby); iii. 66^ 67** ff. 

Egyptian . 

i.506**; Ext. 177** (Wiede- 


(Driver). 


mann). 

Cover .... 

i. 515*. 

Hebrew Conception 


Coverdale, Miles . 

iv. 857* (Milligan) ; Ext. 

of Cosmos . 

i. 603*ff: 


244* (J. H. Lupton). 

Creation Narra- 


Covert .... 

i. 515*. 

tives of Genesis • 

L 501*ff. ; Ext. 669** 

Covet .... 

i. 515* (Hastings). 


(Kautzsch). 

Covetousness 

i. 515** (Garvie). 

Later Jewish Doc- 


Cow .... 

L 362** [Cattle]; U. 36** 

trine 

i. 506* f. 


(Macalister). 

Intermediate 


Cozbi .... 

i. 515**; iu. 366** (Chap- 

Agencies 

i. 506*. 


man). 

Logos Doctrine . 

i. 506*. 

Cozeba .... 

L 25* [Achzib] ; ii. 126* 

Relation to other 



(Curtis). 

Cosmogonies • 

i 603* ff., 606** 

Cracknels . 

i 515** (Hastings), 318* 

to Science . 

i. 607*. 


(Macalister). 
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Craft . 


L516*. 

Crimes — 



Crane . 

. 

L 616* (Port). 

Sabbath-breaking 


iv. 318* (Driver). 

Crates (Ap.) 

. 

i 616*. 

Seduction . 


L 522'‘. 

Creation 

. 

i 501*fir. (Whitehouse) ; 

Slander • 


L 522** ; iv. 652** (Garvie). 



Ext. 669** fil (Kautzsch). 

Sodomy • 


i. 322“ ; iv. 559* (Selbie). 

Babylonian Creation 


Speaking evil 

of 


£f)os 

. 

L 2a0*> (Hommel), 604* £ 

Bulers • 


i. 522'’. 



(Whitehouse); Ext. 

Suicide 


L 622*. 



567** (Jastrow). 

Swearing falsely 


i. 522"; m. 676"f. (Per- 

Egyptian Cosmogony L 506** ; Ext. 177** (Wiede- 



ries). 



maim). 

Theft 


i. 522"; Ext. 597* (Johns). 

Phoenician Cosmogony L 503* £f. 

Uncleanness . 


i. 522**. [See Unclean]. 

Creature 


L 516* (Massie). 

Usury 


i. 523* ; iv. 841** (Bennett). 

Credit . 


L 316*. 

Crimson 


i. 527" (Post), 467* 

Creditor 


L 679* ff. (Bennett). 



(Thatcher). 

Creed . 


L 516** (Denney). 

Cripple 


iii. 329* (Ma^ister). 

Creeping things . 


L 617** (Driver). 

Crisping Pins 


i. 527". 

Cremation . 


i. 618** (Plummer), 332* 

Crispus 


i. 527". 



(Nicol). 

Criticism, OT 


iii. 601*, 602** ff. (Curtis). 

Crescens 


i. 519* (I^ck). 

Textual, of NT 


Ext. ^8**ff (Murray); 

Crescents 


L 619* (A. R. S. Ken- 



iv. 736* (Nestle). 



nedy). 

Criticism and Bevela- 


Crete, Cretans . 

• 

L 619* (Prichard), 376* 

tion . 

. 

Ext. 328** (Garvie). 



(S e 1 b i e ) ; iiL 846* 

Crocodile 


i. 628* (Post). 



(Beecher). 

Land Oocodile 


i. 369* [Chameleon]. 

Crib • 

, 

i. 520*. 

Crookbackt . 


iii. 328** (Macalister). 

Cricket 

• 

iii. 130* (Post). 

Cross . 


L 528* (Adams Brown). 

Crier • 

. 

i 62u‘' (Wortabet). 

Form 


L 528*. 

Clime . 

, 

i. 520** (Hastings). 

Method of Crucifixion 

i. 629*. 

Crimes . 

. 

L 520** (Poucher) ; Ext. 

Beproach of the 




697* ff. (Johns). 

Cross 


i. 529*, 535* (Denney). 

Adultery , 

, 

i. 520**; iii. 273* (Pater- 

Title . 


iv. 781* (Adeney). 



son). 

in Theology 


L 529^ 

Aflfray 

. 

i. 521*. 

Crow . 


L 629**. 

Assassination . 


i. 522*. 

Crown , 


L 529** (Purves). 

Assault . 

, 

i. 621*; Ext. 397* (Johns). 

= Diadem. 


L 630^ 604**. 

Bestiality 

• 

i. 521*. 

Ornament on Ark, 


Blasphemy 

. 

i. 621*, 305* (Massie). 

etc. 


i. 529**. 

Breach of Covenant . 

i. 521*. 

Royal 


i. 630*. 

Breach of Kitual 

, 

i. 521*. 

Tribute . 


i. 530**. 

Breach of Trust 


i. 621*. 

in NT 


i. 530**. 

Bribery . 


i. 321*. 

of High Priest . 


1. o30* • 

Burglary . 


i. 522*. 

of Life 


iv. 555** (Bamsay). 

Debt . 


i. 621*. 

of Thoms . 


i. 531* ; iv. 763* (Post). 

Divination 


L 612** (Jevons) ; iii. 210* 

Crucifixion . 


i. 528** f. (Adams Brown). 



(Whitehouse). 

of Christ . 


[See Jesus Christ]. 

Drunkenness . 


i. 621**, 629* (Beecher). 

Cruelty 


L 531* (Bennett). 

Fornication 


i. 52P. 

Crurifragiuin 


iii. 94* (Selbie). 

Homicide • 


i. 52P. 

Cruse . 


L 531* (Hastings) ; iL 40** 

Idolatry • 


ii. 445* (W. P. Paterson). 



(Macalister). 

Incest 


i. 521**. 

Crystal 


i 631*» (Hull); iv. 620* 

Infanticide 


i. 622*. 



(Flinders Petrie). 

Kidnapping 


i. 522* ; iii. 239* (Selbie). 

Cub • 


i. 531**. 

Lying 


i. 622*; iii. 112** (Pater- 

Cubit • 


iv. 906** ff (A. R. S. Ken- 



son). • 



nedy). 

Malice 


i 622*; iii. 223* (Hast- 

Cuckow 


i. 631**. 



ings). 

Cucumber . 


L 531** (Post); ii. 28** 

Murder . 


i. 522*. 



(Macalister). 

Parents, Irreverence 


Culture 


i. 632*. 

to . 


L 522*, 848* (Bennett) ; 

Cumber 


i. 532** (Hastings). 



Ext. 605** (Johns). 

Cunii . 


iv. 675** (H. A. A. Ken- 

Prophesying falsely . 

iv. Ill* (Davidson). 



nedy). 

Prostitution 


L 621»*. 

Cummin 


L 632** (Post); ii 38»» 

Bape. 

• 

L 522*». 



(Macalister). 

Bobbery . 

e 

L 522**. 

Cun 


L 275* [Berothah]. 
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Cunnixig 
Cup 

Cupbearer 
Cupboard 
Curious 
Curse . 

Anathema 
Curse of the Cross 


Devoted thing • 

Excommunication • 

Curtain 

Cush (place) 

Cush (person) 
Cusban-risbatbaim • 

Cusbi, Cusbite • • 

Cushite Woman • 

Custom . . • 


Keceipt of 
Cuth, Cuthah 
Cutha (Ap. ) 

Cutting asunder . 
Cutting ofi* from the 
people 

Cuttings in the flesh . 

Cyamon 

Cybele 

Cymbal 

Cypress 

Cyprus 

Beligion • 

Cyrene 
Jews in . 

Cyrenius 

Cyril of Alexandria . 
Cyrus • • • • 


D (Codex Bezse) • • 

D, (Codex Claromon- 
tanus) 

D (work of Deuter- 
onomist) 
Charaoteristios 
Date and Origin 
Extent 
Language 
in Exodus 
in Oenesis 
in Joshua. 

in Judges . 


L 532^ (Hastings), 

i. 5S8^ (A. B. S. Kennedy). 
L 583 (Porter), 

i. 638^ 

i. 533^ (Hastings), 
i. 634* (Denney), 
i. 634^ 

i 636*, 529* (Adams 

Brown). 

i. 534* ; Ext. 619^ 
(Kautzsch). 

i 534^ 800** (Adams 

Brown). 

L 536*» (A. E. S. Kennedy) ; 

iv. 657*, 658^ 661^ 

L 535^ (Maigoliouth). 

L 536^ (Davison), 
i 636“ (Nieol), 138“ 
(Sayce). 

L 637* (Woods), 536“ note 
(Ma^liouth) ; iv. 977“ 
(Nicol). 

L 790“ (Margoliouth). 

i. 537* (Macpherson) ; 
Ext. 61“ f. (Buhl), 
394* fill (Ramsay). 

iv. 203*. 

L 537* (Stennmg). 

L 637“. 

L 624* (Poucher). 

L 524* (Poucher), 801* 
(Adams Brown). 

L 637“ (A. B. S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 614“ (Kautzsch). 

ii. 743* [Jokneam]. 

Ext. 114“, 118*, 151“ (Ram- 
say). 

iii. 462“ (Millar), 
i. 539*. 

i 639* (Myres) ; iu. 6“ f. 

(Macpherson). 
i. 169“ (Driver), 
i. 640“ (Muir). 

Ext. 96“ (Schttrer). 

iv. 183* [Quirinius]. 

Ext. 514“ (Turner). 

L 541* (Sayce), 229*- “ 
(Hommel) ; Ext. 707* 
(Kautzsch). 


Dabbesheth 
Daberath . 

Dabria (Ap.) 

Daoubi (Ap.) 

Dagger 

Dagon . . . • 

Daimones . 

Daisan (Ap.) 

Dalan (Ap.) 

Dale, King’s 
Daleth .... 
DaUy .... 
Dalmanutha 

Dalmatia • 

Dalphon 
Damaris 
Damascus . 
Antiquities 
Coins 
G^graphy 
History . 

Jews in . 

Legend of Abraham 
Trade 

under Aretas . 

Wars with Assyria . 
Damn, Damnable, 
Damnation 
Damsel 

Dan (person and tribe) 

Character 
Origin 
Territory . 
of N. branch 
Dan (city) . 

Dancing 

Dandle 

Danger 

Daniel .... 
Daniel, Book of . 


Additions to • 
Angels, Doctrine of 

Antichrist 


i. 643“. 
i. 643“. 

L543“. 
i. 543“ 

i. 643“ (Barnes) ; iv. 633“ 
i. 544*, 277* (Beecher) ; iL 
751“ note (Kdnig). 
i. 692* (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext. 139“ (Ramsay), 
i. 544“. 

i. 544“ 

ii. 870“ [King’s Vale], 
i. 544“. 

i. 544“. 

i. 644“ (Henderson); iii. 

202“ (Ewing). 

L 544“ (Muir). 

L 645*. 

i. 645* (Headlam). 
i. 645* (Ewing), 
i. 547“. 

i. 145“ (Robertson), 
i. 546“ 
i. 545*. 

Ext. 93* (Schlirer). 
i. 17* (Ryle), 
i. 547“. 

i. 145“ (Robertson). 

L 184“ f. (Hommel). 

i. 548* (Hastings), 
i. 548“. 

L 548“ (Peake), 131“ 
(Curtis). 

L 549*. 
i. 548“. 

i. 548“ ; ii. 814* (Konig). 
i. 549* ; ii. 810“ (Konig). 
i. 549“ (Mackie). 
i. 549“ (Millar) ; iii. 215* 
(Stevenson), 
i 551*. 

i. 551* (Hastings), 
i. 551* (Curtis), 
i. 552* (Curtis) ; iv. 244“ ff. 
(F. C. Porter) ; Ext. 
714* fll (Kautzsch). 

L 557*. 

L 554* ; Ext. 286“ (Fair- 
w'eather). 

iii. 227* (James). 


i. 543* (Murray). 

i. 543“ (Murray). 

L 643“ (Woods). 

ii. 367*. 
ii 368*. 
ii 367“. 
ii 367*. 
ii. 367“. 
ii. 367“. 

ii 368* 780*ff. (G. A. 
Smith). 

ii. 812“ (K6nig). 


Antiochus Epiphanes, 

Acquaintance with i. 552^. 

Authority and Source 
orMessage . . iv. 246* (Porter). 

Authorship and Date i 552*. 

Canonicity • . iii 614* (Woods). 

Eschatology . . i 664*, 666*, 743* 

(Charles) ; ii. 848“ 

(O r r) ; Ext. 716* 
(Kautzsch). 

Historical Statements i. 553*, 554“, 555* note. 
History of Book . i. 554“. 

Homiletical Purpose i 554* ; iv. 246* (F. C. 

Porter). 
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Daniel, Book of — 

Idea of God 
Interpretation • 
Language 

Plan of Composition 
‘Times’ . 

Versions . 

Danish Versions . 
Dan-jaan . 

Dannah 

Daphne (Apoc.) . 

Dara .... 

Darda .... 
Daric .... 

Darios .... 

Darius the Mede . 

Darkemon . • • 
Dark Saying . • 
Darkness 

at tlie Crucifixion . 
Plague 

Darken 

Darling 

Dart .... 
Date .... 

Dathan 

Dathema (Apoc.) 
Dating, Methods of . 

Daub .... 
Daughter . 

‘Daughter of’ 

David .... 
Anointing 
Bodyguard 

Census • 

Character 
Genealogy 
God’s Covenant with 
History, Parallel 
Narratives 

Sources. 

Kingdom, Organiza- 
tion of . 

Name 

Officers and Rulers 
of Substance 
Psalms . 

Saul, Introduction to 

Struggle with 


Ext. 714*^ (Kautzsch). 

i. 556*. 

i. 553* note, 554* ; iii. 32* 
(Margoliouth). 
iv. 245** (Porter), 
i. 656^ 
i. 657*. 

Ext. 415* (Bebb). 
i. 657* (Selbie), 649* 
(Mackie). 
i 657*. 

L 657*. 

i. 657* (Burney); iL 129* 
(Curtis), 
i. 657* (Burney), 
iii. 421* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

L 658* (Sayce) ; iv. 978* 
(Selbie). 

i 659* (I. A. Pinches), 
553*- * (Curtis), 
iii. 421* (A. R.S. Kennedy). 
L 560*. 

i. 559* (Purves). 
i. 569*, 413* (Turner). 

L 559* ; iiL 892* (3klac- 
alister). 

i. 560* ; ii. 134*. 
i. 560*. 

i. 560* (Barnes). 

ii. 30* (Macalister) ; iii. 
657* (Post). 

iii. 11* (Selbie) ; ii. 122* 
(Curtis). 

L 660*. 

L 400* (Curtis) ; Ext. 

479* tf. (Ramsay), 
i. 660* (Hastings), 
i. 848* ff. (Bennett). 

Ext. 168* (K6nig). 
i. 560* (H. A. White). 

iv. 386* (Stenning). 

i. 568*, 376* (Selbie) ; ii. 

132* (Curtis), 
i. 568*. 

i. 571*. 

ii. 126* (Curtis). 

L 511* (Davidson). 

L 661* ff.; iv. 886* ff. 

(Stenning). 

i661*. 

i. 668*. 

i. 560* ; iii. 407* (Bennett). 

ii. 133* (Curtis). 

i. 561*, 671*; iv. 150* ff. 
(Davison). 

i. 561* f.; iv. 386* f. (Sten- 
ning). 

L 662* ff.; iv. 387* ff. 

(Stenning). 
i. 569*. 


David, City of . 
Day . 


Day of Atonement • 

Ceremonial 
in second Temple . 
Date of Institution . 


High Priest’s Func- 
tions . 

in Epistle to He- 
brews 

Sins atoned for 
Day of the Lord • , 


Day’s Journey . 

Daysman 
Dayspring . 
Daystar 
Deacon 


Deaconesi • 


Dead, Book of the 

Ckdt of 

State of • 
Deadly 
Dead Sea . 

Geology . 

Level 

Water 

Deal .... 
Dear, Dearth 
Death in OT 

in Apocrypha . 
in NT . 

Gospels 

Johannine Writ- 
ings . 

Pauline Epistles . 
Term 

UndeannesB con- 
nected with . 

and Sin • 


Debate 

Debir (person) . 


iL 386* (Warren), 691* £. 
(Conder). 

L 573* (H. A. White) ; iv. 
766* (Abrahams); Ext. 
476* ff. (Ramsay). 

L 199* (Driver and 
White). 

i. 199*, 862^ (Harding), 
i. 201*. 

i. 199*; iv. 86* (Ban- 
dissin); Ext. 718* 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 202*. 

i. 202* 

i. 201*; Ext. 723*. 
i. 87* (J. Taylor), 735* 
(Davidson) ; iii. 675* 
(Adams Brown) ; Ext. 
691*, 710* (Kautzsch). 

L 573* (Grieve) ; iv. 323* 
(Massie). 

i. 573* (Hastings), 
i. 573* (Hastings), 
i. 574* (Hastings). 

L 674*, 440* (Gwatkin), 
434* ff. (Gayford) ; iii. 
377* (Massie); iv. 771* 
(Lock). 

iv. 771* (Lock), 917* 
(Bennett), 936* (Ade- 
ney). 

Ext. 179», 194», 196* 

(Wiedemann). 

Ext. 131* ff. (Ramsay), 
187* (Wiedemann). 

[See Hades, Hell, Sheol]. 
i. 575*. 

i. 575* (HuD). 
i. 576*; iv. 512* (Driver), 
i. 676* ; iiL 18*. 
i. 577* note, 
i. 577* (Hastings), 
i. 577* (Hastings), 
i. 739* ff. (Davidson); iii 
116* (Martin), 
iii. 116* f. (Martin), 
iii. 116* ffi (Martin), 
iii. 116*. 

iii. 116*. 
iii. 117* f. 

iii. 114* (Martin). 

iv. 831* (Peake) ; Ext. 614* 
(E^utzsch). 

i. 841*- *, 845* (J. H. Ber- 
nard); iiL 80* (Denney), 
117* (Martin), 721* 
(Findlay); iv. 635* (E. 
R.Bemard); Ext.292*f. 
(Fairweather). 
i. 677*. 

L 577*. 


Warn 
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Debir (place) 


. i 677*- (Sayce). 

Delightsome 

i. 688*. 

Deborah • 

• 

• i 678* (Cooke) ; ii. 807** 

Delilah 

i. 688*. 



(Barnes), 811* (K6nig) ; 

Delos • . • • 

i. 688* (Ramsay). 



Ext. 651^ (Kautzsch). 

Delphic Oracle . • 

Ext. 145"ff. (Famell), 165* 

Song of • 

. 

. i 678*'; u. 637* (J. H. 


(Ramsay). 



Bernard), 813* (Konig); 

Deluge .... 

ii 16* (Woods). 



Ext. 635** (Kautzsch). 

in Bab. Literature . 

L 220* (Hommel); Ext. 

Debt, Debtor 

. 

; L 679* (Bennett), 521*' 


677* (Jastrow). 



(Poucher). 

in Egyptian Mytho- 


in Code of J^amraurabi Ext. 694* (Johns). 

logy . 

Ext. 182* (Wiedemann). 

Decalogue . 

• 

. L 680* (W. P. Paterson), 

Demand 

L688". 



810* (Harford-Batters- 

Demas .... 

i. 589*. 



by); iii. 67** (Driver); 

Demeter 

iii. 467* (Stewart); Ext. 



Ext. 633^ (Kautzsch). 


135'* f. (Ramsay). 

Divisions . 

• 

. L681*>. 

Demetrius I. 

L 589* (Mo^!.). 

Greatness and Limi- 

Demetrius li. 

L 589* (Moss). 

tations . 

. 

. i. 682*. 

Demetrius ill. 

i. 689'* (Moss). 

Mosaic and 

other 

Demetrius in NT 

L 690* (Muir). 

Theories of Origin i. 581*. 

Demon, Devil 

L 690* ( Whitehonse) ; Ext. 

Beferences in NT 

. L 682*’. 


661* fll (Jastrow). 

Two Versions 

. 

. i. 680** f . ; ii. 609'* (Barnes) ; 

Conception of Per- 




Ext. 633'* (Kautzsch). 

sonal Evil Agen- 


Decapolis . 


• i 683* (Conder). 

cies 

i. 590*. [See Animism]. 

Decease 


. L 683*. 

Arabic Jintis 

i. 590". 

Deceit . 


. L 683*. 

Demonology of OT . 

i. 690". 

Deceivableness 


. i. 688*. 

Azazel . 

i. 691*; Ext. 721". 

Decently 


. i 683*'. 

Babylonian influ- 


Decision 


. L 583'* (Adeney). 

ence . 

i. 591*. 

Valley of . 

• 

. ii. 661'* [Jehoshaphat, 

Heathen Deities as 




Valley of], 839* (J. H. 

Demons 

L 591" f., 812* note; 



Kennedy). 


iv. 603*; E.\t. 617" 

Deck • • 

• 

. t 684*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Declare, Declaration 

. i. 684*. 

Lilith • 

i. 590^ [SeeLUith]. 

Decline 

. 

. L 684*. 

Satyrs . 

i. 691*. 

Decree 

• 

e iv. 61** (Warfield). 

Serpent as Demonic 


Dedan, Dedanites 

. L 684'* (Macpherson). 

Power 

i. 591*; iv. 409*- ^ 602*. 

in Babylonian In- 

Demonology of Later 


scriptions 

• 

. i. 225'* (Hommel). 

Judaism . 

i. 592*; iv. 408'* ff. 

Dedication • 

• 

• i. 585* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Development in 




nedy). 

Apocryphal 


Feast of the 

. 

. L 685'* (J. H. Kennedy), 

Period 

Ext. 288* ff. (Fairweather). 



862* (Harding). 

Influence of Greek 


Deem • 


. L 685^ 

Sal/ioyes . 

1. 592*. 

Deep • 


. i. 686* (Hastings). 

of Parsism . 

iv. 991 ** (J. H. Moulton). 

Deer . 


. i. 845" (Post); iL 36" 

Satan . 

i. 592'*; iv. 407^ 992* 



(Macalister) ; iv. 292*. 


(J. H. Moulton) ; Ext. 

Defective . 


. L 586*. 


288'* (Fairweather), 709'* 

Defenced 


. i. 686*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Defer . 


. i. 686". 

in Book of Enoch . 

i. 593* ; iv. 408'*. 

Defilement . 


. [See Uncleanness]. 

in Josepiius . 

i 693*; Ext. 289* (Fair- 

Defy . 


• i. 686** (Hastings). 


weather). 

Degree 


• L 686** (Hastings). 

in Targums and 


Degrees, Songs of 

• iv. 163** (Davison) ; Ext. 

Midrash 

iv. 



168* (Konig). 

in Testament of the 


Dehaites 

. 

. i. 587* (H. A. White); 

Twelve Patriarchs i. 693*. 



iii. 755* (Sayce). 

in Tobit and other 


Deliort 

• 

. i. 587*. 

Apocrypha 

iv. 408'*; Ext. 289* (Fair- 

Deification of the Dead Ext. 131* ff. (Ramsay), 


weather). 



187** (Wiedemann). 

Demonology of NT . 

i. 593* ; iv. 410*^12*. 

of the Living 

• 

• Ext. 154* (Ramsay), 187** 

Demonic Possession 

i. 693** ; iii. 327** (Mao- 



(Wiedemann). 


alister) ; iv. 22^, 410*. 

Delaiah 

. 

. L 687* (Boyd); iL 123", 

Methods of heal- 




127* (Curtis). 

ing of Christ 


Delectable • 

• 

. L 687*. 

and Apostles . 

i 693" f. ; Ext. 290" (Fair 

Delicacy . 

• 

• i 687** (Hastings). 


weather). 
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Demon — Demonology — 


Devotion 

L 603** (Hastings). 

St. Paul’s concep- 


Dew .... 

L 604* (Hull). 

tion of Devils 

L 694*; iv. 410* ft. 

Diadem 

L 604'* (Pnrves), 630>-. 

Demons in the Air . 

L 58'* (Mackie). [See 

Dial .... 

L 604** (H. A. White). 


Exorcism, Magic, 

Dialogue of Timothy 



Sorcery]. 

and Aquila 

iiL 303* (Bartlet). 

Demophon (Ap.) , 

L694>>. 

Diamond 

iv. 619*, 620** (Flinders 

Den .... 

L 694>>. 


Petrie). 

Denarius 

iii.427*’(A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Diana of the Ephesians 

L 605*, 722*- ** (Ramsay) ; 

Denounce 

i. 694‘. 


Ext. 120*. 

Deny .... 

i. 6940. 

on Coins . 

L 724*. 

Depart .... 

L 6950. 

Shrines • . • 

i. 606*; Ext. 121'>. 

Deputy 

i. 695*. 

Dias])ora 

Ext. 91* (Schiirer), 56** 

Derbe .... 

L 696* (Ramsay). 


(Buhl). 

Derision 

L 6950. 

Extent • • • 

Ext. 91^ 

Descent into Hell 

iiL 795** (Chase). 

in Africa . 

Ext. 96». 

Describe 

L6960. 

in Arabia . 

Ext. 93*. 

Descry .... 

L 6950. 

in Asia Minor . 

Ext. 93*. 

Desert .... 

iv. 917** (Selbie). 

in Cyrenaica . 

Ext. 96'>. 

Desire .... 

i. 69fl*. 

in Egypt . 

Ext. 95*, 104^ 107^ 108'’. 

Desolate 

i. 690‘. 

in Euphrates District 

Ext. 92*. 

Desolation, Abomina- 


in Italy, Spain, Gaul, 


tion of . . . 

i. 12* (Driver). 

Germany 

Ext. 98*. 

Despite 

i. 696*. 

in Macedonia and 


Desposyni . 

ii. 138****, 140** (Bacon). 

Greece . 

Ext. 97*. 

Destruction . 

i. 3** [Abaddon] ; iii. 744* 

in Rome . 

Ext. 97*’. 


[Perdition]. 

in Syria . 

Ext. 92''. 103*. 

Determinate 

i. 696* (Hastings). 

Organization . 

Ext. 99“ ff. 

Detestable tilings 

i. 596** (Driver). 

Religious and Intel- 


Deuel .... 

i. 6960. 

lectual Life 

Ext. 106^ 

Deutero-lsalah 

Ext. 705** (Kautzsch). 

Synagogues . 

Ext. 107*. 


[See Isaiah]. 

Temple Dues 

Ext. 107*. 

Deuteronomist,Work of [See D]. 

Social Standing and 


Deuteronomy 

L 6960 (Eyle); iL 367* ff. 

Citizenship . 

Ext. 104*. 


(Woods) ; iiL 68** 

Toleration by Autho- 



(Driver) ; Ext. 700*» 

rities . 

Ext. 102*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Diatessaron 

Ext. 451'' ff. (Stenning) , 

Analysis of Contents 

i. 597*. 


iv. 646“ ff. (Nestle). 

Date and Authorship 

i. 601* ; ii. 368* (Woods). 

Author and Date 

Ext. 451*. 

Ethics 

L 779* (Strong). 
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Ext. 4230 (Tasker), S460 f . 

Eleutherus (Ap.) . 

L 684*. 


(Ropes). 

Elhanan 

i. 684* (Stenning) ; ii. 132* 

Ehi . . . . 

i 6730; ii. 130*-o. 


(Curtis). 

Ehnd .... 

i. 6730 (Cooke) ; iL 1300, 

Eli ... . 

L 684* (Stenning) ; iv. 7P 

Either .... 

131* (Cnrtis). 
i. 6730. 

Eli, EIL Lama Sabach- 

(Baudissin). 

Eker .... 

i. 674»; iL 126‘. 

than! 

i. 684** (Thayer). 

Ekrebel (Ap. ) 

i. 674*. 

Eliab • . . . 

L 685* (Gray); iL 122‘. 

Ekron .... 

i 674* (Beecher). 


124*, 1250, 1260, 132. 

El, Elim 

L 95* (Davidson) ; iL 198^. 


(Curtis). 


[See Elohim]. 

Eliada .... 

L 685*; ii. 126^ 

in compound Names 

iii. 484* (Gray). 

Eliadas ( Ap. ) 

i. 685*. 

Ela .... 

L 674*. 

Eliahba 

L 6860 , ii. 132b. 

Elah .... 

L 674* (N. J. D. \iniite). 

Eliakim 

L 685** (Burney). 


676* (Selbie); iL 1280 

Eliali(Ap.) . 

i. 686*. 


(Curtis). 

Eliam .... 

L 686* (Gray), 258* 

Elah (valley) 

L 674^ (Stenning). 


(Selbie); ii. 132** (Curtis). 

Elam (person) 

L 6740 (Selbie) ; iL 1240, 

Eliaonias (Ap.) . 

i. 686*. 


131* (Curtis). 

Elias .... 

i. 687* [Elijah], 

Elam, Elamites . 

i.6740(Sayce): Ext. 82* f. 

Eliasaph • 

i. 686*. 


(Jastrow). 

Eliashib • 

L 686* (Gray) ; iL 1230»*, 

Elasa (Ap.) . 

L676*; iiL 1830. 


127* (Curtis), 

Elasah .... 

i. 676*. 

Eliasib (Ap.) 

i. 6860. 

Elath .... 

i. 676* (Selbie). 

Eliasibus (Ap.) . 

i. 6860. 

Ehberith 

i. 676*. 

Eliasimus (Ap.) . 

i. 6860. 

El-bethel . 

i. 676*». 

Eliasis(Ap.) 

L 6860. 

Eldaah . . . 

i. 676^ 

Eliathah 

i. 6860; ii. 124o. 

Eldad .... 

L 

Elidad .... 

i. 6860. 

Eldad and Modad, 


Elielioeiiai . 

i. 6860 ; ii. 1240. 

Book of . . . 

i. 676^ (Marshall). 

Eliel .... 

L 6860; ii. 124*, 1230W*, 

Elder (OT) . 

L 676‘* (Selbie). 


130*, 131* oto, 132*,1320 ». 

(NT) . . . 

L 301**, 440** (Gwatkin), 

Elienai . 

L 6860 ; ii. 131*. 


433*- ** (Gayford). 

Eliezer . 

i. 6860 (AUen) ; ii. 124*, 

(of Sanhedrin) . 

iv. 399** (Bacher). 


1250, 1300 (Curtis). 

Elead .... 

i. 677** ; ii. 130*. 

Elihoreph , 

i. 687*. 

Eleadah 

i. 677** ; iL 130*. 

Elihu .... 

L 687* ; u. 1260, 132*. 

Elealeh 

i. 677^ 

in Book of Jol> . 

i. 687* (Davison) ; ii. 662*, 

Eleasah 

L 677^ 676* [Elasah];! 


6650, 6670 ; Ext. 729*. 

Eleazar 

ii. 126*, 131*. 1 

Elijah .... 

L 687* (Strachan) ; iL 131* 

L 677** (Allen). 6** (N. J. 


(Curtis). 


D. White); ii. 123***, 

Compared with Elisha 

i. 6930 ; ii. 868* (Burney). 

Election 

125*, 132* (Curtis) ; iii. 
183* (Fairweather). 

Historical Import- 
ance . . • 

L 6910; Ej-t. 655. 

L 678* (Murray). [See 


(Kautzsch). 


Predestination]. 

Letter to Jehoram . 

L 6900 . ii. seob (N. J. D. 

Author 

L 678*. 


White). 

Effect 

L 680*. 

Mission . 

i. 6870. 

Elect 

L 679*; Ext. 684** 

Monotheism 

i. 688*. 

Reprobation 

(Eantzsch). 

Narratives of . 

ii. 8660 ff. (Burney) ; Ext. 

L680*; iv. 60*, 62** (War- 


654* ff. (Kautzsch). 

Term 

field), 228** (Denney). 

Elijah, Apocalypse of . 

L 692* (Sdbie). 

L 678*. 

Elika .... 

L 692* ; iL 132*. 

and Foreknowledge 

ii. 52* ff. (Stewart). 

Elim .... 

L 692* (Bendel Harria). 

in Genesis 

ii. 148* (Ryle). 

Elimelech . 

L6920. 

in Deutero-Isaiah . 

Ext. 706** (Kautzsch). 

Elioenai 

L 6920 .‘ii. 1220, 127*, 1300 
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Elionas (Ap.) 

Eliphal 

Eliphalat (Ap.) . 
Eliphaz 

in Book of Job . 
Eliphelehu • 

Eliphelet • 

Elisabeth • 

Elisens. • 

Elisha .... 
Call . . . . 

Compared with 
Elijah . 

History . 


Miracles . 

Political career 

Prophetic character 
Elishah 
Elishama 

Elishaphat • 

Elisheba 
Elishua 
Eliud . 

Elizaphan 
Elizur . 

Elkanah 


Elkesaites . 
Elkiah (Ap. ) 
Elkosbite 
Ellasar 

Elm 

Elmadam 

Elnaam 

Elnathan 

Elohim 


Sons of 


Elohist • • • ■ 

Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sa- 
bachthani . 

Elon (person) 

Elon (place) . 
Elon-beth-hanan . 
Eloth .... 

Elpaal .... 
Elparan 

Elpelet 
El-shaddai . 

Eltekeh 

Eltekon 


i692^ 

i. 692»‘; ii. 132*». 
i. 682^ 

L 692** (Gray). 

L 692** (Davison) ; ii. 66P. 
L 693* ; ii 125^ 

L 693*; ii. 126^ 131^ 
IS2\ 

L 693* (Milligan). 

L 693* [Elisha]. 

L 693* (Strachan). 
i. 663*; Ext. 665* 
(Kautzsch). 

L 693** ; ii. 868* (Burney), 
i 694‘‘ff.; ii. 866'* ff. (Bur- 
ney) ; Ext. 665* fF. 
(Kautzsch). 

L 696^. 

i 695* ff. ; Ext. 656* 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 694* 

i. 696** (Sayce). 
i. 697*; ii. 125^ 126*- ^ 
130*. 
i. 697*. 
i. 697*. 
i. 697* ; ii. 
i. 697^ 
i. 697^ 

I 697**. 

i 697** (Redpath) ; ii. 
124*»^ 125^ 132* 

(Curtis). 

Ext. 435** (Tasker), 
i. 697^ 

i. 697** (Selbie). 
i. 698* (Sayce). [See 
Larsa]. 
i. 698*. 
i. 698*. 

i. 698* ; ii. 132^ 

i. 698* ; ii. 127*. 

ii. 199* (Davidson) ; iv. 
397* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; Ext, 615^ 643*, 
724* (Kautzsch). 

i. 96*, 97* (David- 

son) ; Ext. 643*, 724* 
(Kautzsch). 

[See E]. 

i. 684** (Thayer), 
i. 698* ; ii. 129** 
i. 698**. 

i. 698** [Elon], 
i. 676* (Selbie), 692** (Ren- 
del Harris), 
i. 698** ; ii. 131* 

iii. 672** (Chapman) ; i. 
676* (Selbie). 

i. 698^ 

ii. 199* (Davidson). 

L 698** (Barnes). 

i. 698^ 


Eltolad 
Elul . 

Eluzai . 
Elymseans . 
Elymais 
Elymas 
Elyon • 

Elzabad 

Elzaplian 

Emadabun (Ap.) 
Ematheis (Ap.) 
Embalming . 


Embroidery . 

Emek-keziz . 

Emerald 

Emerods 

Emim .... 

Eminent 
Emmanuel . 

Emmaus 
Emmer (Ap.) 
Emmeruth (Ap.) . 
Emulation . 

Enable .... 
Enaim .... 
Enan .... 
Enasibus (Ap.) . 

Encampment by the 
Sea . . . . 

Enchantment 

End . . . . 

Endamage . 
Endeavour . 

Endirons 

En-dor . . . . 

Endow, Eiuliie . 
En-eglaim . 

Enemessar (Ap.) . 
Eneneus(Ap.) 

Enflame 
Engage 
En-ganniin . 

En-gedi 

Engine .... 
Engrafted . 

Engraving . 

En-haddah . 

En-hakkore . 

En-hazor 

Enjoin .... 
Enlarge, Enlargement 
En-mishpat . 


i. 698^ 

i 698**; iv. 765** (Abra- 
hams). 

L 698** ; ii. 132*. 
i. 674** (Sayce). 
i. 698** (H. A. White), 
i. 247* (Massie). 
i. 682* (Selbie) ; iL 199* 
(Davidson). 

L 699* ; ii. 132*. 
i. 697** [Elizaphan]; ii. 
126*. 
i. 699*. 
i. 699*. 

L 332** (Nicol) ; ii. 774* 
(Driver) ; Ext. 195“, 
197* (Wiedemann). 

L 699* (Mackie), 168** 
(Flinders Petrie). 

L 699**. 

iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 
L 699** (Beecher) ; iii. 325* 
(Macalister). 

L 700* (Beecher) ; ii. 166**, 
167**. 

i. 700*. 

ii. 454* [Immanuel], 
i 700* (Conder). 

i. 700**. 
i. 700**. 
i. 700^ 
i. 700^ 

i. 700** (Ryle). 

L 700^ 
i. 701*. 

L 701* (Rendel Harris); 
iv. 637*. 

[See Divination, Exor- 
cism, Magic]. 

L 701* (Hastings), 
i. 701^ 

L 701** (Hastings). 

L 702*. 

i. 702“ (Conder). 
i. 702** (Hastings), 
i. 702**. 

L 702** (Marshall), 
i 702^ 
i. 702^ 
i. 703*. 

i. 703* (Conder). 

L 703* (Hull); iL 313** 
(Welch). 

L 703*» (Barnes), 
i. 703**. 

L 703** (Mackie). 

L 704“. 
i. 704*. 
i. 704*>. 
i. 704^ 

i. 704** (Hastings), 
i. 704*» ; iiL 67* (Driver) ; 
Ext. 616** (Kautzsch). 
[See Kadesh]. 
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Ennatan (Ap.) • 

Enoch . . • • 

Enoch in NT 
Enoch, (Ethiopio) Book 
of . 

Date and History • 
Demonology • • 

Doctrine of Gk>d 
Elements in Book, 
Characteristics, 
and Dates 
Eschatology 

Influence on Jewish 
Literature . 
on the NT . 
Messianic Hope 
Messianic Titles 
Original Language . 
Parallels with Jude . 
Belation to Book of 
Revelation . 
Versions . 

Enoch, Book of the 
Secrets of 

Analysis of Contents 
Anthropology . 

Date and Authorship 
Language, and Place 
of Writing . 
Millennium 
MSS, Editions and 
Translations . 
Relation to Jewish 
and Christian 
Literature . 
Satan 

Seven Heavens 
Enoch (city) 

Enos .... 
En-rimmon . 

En-rogel 

Enrolment . 

Ensample . 
£n-shemesh . 

Ensign .... 
Ensue .... 
En-tappuah . 
En-timinna . 

Entreat 

Envy .... 
Epsenetus . 

Epaphras 
Epaphroditus 
Ephah (person) . 
Ephah (weight) . 

Ephai .... 
Epher .... 
Ephes-dammim . 
Ephesian 

Ephesians, Diana of the 


i. 

i. 704** (Boyd). 

L 705* (Chase). 

i. 705^ (Charles). 

L 705^ 

L 593* (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext. 290*(Fainveather). 
Ext. 277* (Fairweather). 


i. 706**. 

L 708^742M44•;iii.670* 
(Salmond). 

i. 708*. 
i. 708**. 

Ext. 298* (Fairweather). 

L 708*^ ; iv. 583* (Driver), 
i. 705^ 

iL 801^ (Chase). 

iv. 261** (Porter), 
i 70©*. 

L 708** (Charles), 
i. 710*. 
i. 710^ 
i. 709^ 

i. 709*. 
i. 711*. 

L 709*. 


i. 709*». 

iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 
i. 711*. 
i. 704^. 

L 711* (Ryle), 
i. 711* (Selbie). 

L 711**(Stenning) ; ii. 38'i 
(Warren), 
iv. 183* [Quirinius]. 

L 712* (Hastings), 
i. 712*. 

i. 237^ (Barnes), 
i. 712*. 
i. 712*. 

i. 225* (Hommel). 

ii. 478* (Hastings), 
i. 712** (Stewart). 

L 713* (Headlam). 
i. 713* (Milligan), 
i. 713* (Milligan), 
i. 713*’ ; ii. 127*- *». 

iv. 910‘>tf. (A. R. S. Kei 
nedy). 
i. 713»». 

i. 713‘» ; ii. 129*, 130*. 
i. 713**. 

i. 713^ (Ramsay). 

L 605^, 722* fl'., 724*- 
(Ramsay). 


Ephesians, Epistle to . 
Analysis . 
Authorship and Date 
Destination 
Doctrine . 

Origen’s Comment- 
ary .. . 

Place of Composition 
Use in rfliher Chris- 
tian Literature 
Ephesus 

City Government . 
Cult of the bee 
Jews in . 

St. Paul's prison 
Temple . 

Ephlal .... 
Ephod .... 


Ephod (person) • 
Ephphatha . 

Ephraem 

Ephraim (person and 
tribe) 

Ephraim (town) . • 

Ephraim (forest) . . 

Ephraim, Gate of ‘ . 
Ephraim (Mount) 
Ephrath, Ephrathah . 


Ephrathite • 

Ephron (person) . 
Epliron (place) 
Epicureans . 

Epilepsy 

£X)iphanes, Antiochus . 
and Maccabees . 
in the Book of Daniel 

Epiphanius • 

Epiphora 
Epistle • • 

Epizeuxis . • • 

Eix)nym Canon . 
Equal .... 
Er . . . . 

Eran . . . . 

Erastus 

Erech .... 


Eresh-kigal . 
Eri 

Eridu . 


Esaias . 


i. 714* (Lock). 

L 714*. 
i. 715^ 
i. 718*. 

L 720*. 

Ext. 493^ 
i. 718^ 

i. 716*. 

i. 720^ (Ramsay), 
i. 723*. 

Ext. llflb, 123*. 

Ext. 93** (Schiirer). 
i. 725*. 

i. 722* fir.; Ext. 120*. 
i. 725»‘ ; ii. 126*. 
i. 725** (Driver), 55*» <N. 
J. D. White) ; iv. 598* 
(Whitehouse), 840* (A. 
R. S. Kennedy) ; Ext 
641** (Kautzsch). 
i. 727*. 
i. 727*. 

Ext. 453** (Stenning). 

i. 727* (MQlar) ; iL 130* 
(Ctirtis). 

i. 728* (J, H. Kennedy). 

i. 728* (Henderson). 

ii. 593** (Conder). 
i. 727** (Millar). 

L 728** (Davison), 281* 
(Conder); iv. 193* 
(Driver), 
i. 728**. 

i. 728** (Ryle), 
i. 728**. 

i. 728** (Conybeare) ; iii. 
850** (Kilpatrick). 

iii. 327** (Macalister). 
i. 105** (Moss). 

iii. 181* (Fairweather). 
i. 552* (Curtis) ; iii. 227** 
(James). 

i. 120** ; iv. 240** (Porter) ; 

Ext. 339** (Menzies). 
Ext. 165** (Konig). 
i. 729** (Bartlet) ; Ext 
400** fif. (Ramsay). 

Ext. 163** (K6nig). 
i. 179** (Hommel). 
i. 731** (Hastings), 
i. 732*; ii. 125** 
i. 732* ; ii. 130*. 
i. 732* f. 

i. 732* (I. A. Pinches), 
224b, 226** (Hommel); 
Ext. 534* (Jastrow). 
Ext. 574** (Jastrow). 
i. 732** ; ii. 131**. 
i. 215b, 224** (Hommel), 
643** (Sayce); Ext 633»' 
(Jastrow). 

L 733*. 
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Esar-haddon 

Esau .... 

Buried at Hebron 

Clan. 

Eschatology (Apocry- 
phal and Apoca- 
lyptic) . 

Authorities 

Conceptions govem- 
ing later Jewish 
Eschatology . 

Development, His- 
torical . 

Gehenna • 


Hades 

Heaven 

Immortality . 
Judgment 


Last Woes 
Messianic Hope 


Paradise . 


Persian influenc'e 
Resurrection . 


Return from Disper- 
sion 
Sheol 

Tartarus . 
in Apocalypse of 
Baruch 

Book of Baruch 
Enoch, Ethiopic . 
Enoch, Slavonic . 

4 Ezra . 

Jubilees 

1 Maccabees . 

2 Maccabees . 

4 Maccabees . 
Moses, Assumption 
of . . . 

Psalms of Solomon 

Salathiel, Apoca- 
lypse of 
EXTRA VOL. — 


L 733* (Sayce), ISS'^f. 

(Hommel). 

L 733^ (Cowan), 
iii. 198* (Wairen). 

Ext. 75** (Jastrow). 


i. 741 (Charles); Ext. 

302* ff. (Fairweather). 

i. 741b 


i. 742*. 

i. 742b ffl; Ext. 302* ff. 
(Fairweather). 

L 742b f., 744a^ 747 a. 

iL 119 b ; Ext. 305* (Fair- 
weather). 

L 742b, 745*; ii. 274b f. 
(Salmondb 

ii. 322* ff. (Salmond); Ext. 
305* (Fairweather). 

Ext. 291bf. (Fairweather). 
i. 742b, 743*- b, 744*- b, 

746*- b, 747‘*b, 749*; 

Ext. 30.3* ff. ( F a i r- 
weather). 

L 745*, 748*. 

i. 742b, 743iub^ 744*- b, 
746*- b, 747*- b, 748** b; 

iii. 354* (Stanton) ; Ext. 
296* ff.*( Fairweather). 

L 747*; ui. 670*- b (SaJ- 
moiid) ; Ext. 304b (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 990b, 993 b (Moulton) ; 

Ext. 307* (Fairweather). 
L 742b, 743*- b, 744 b, 745*- b, 
746*- b, 747*- b, 748b ; iv. 
232b f. (E. R. Bernard); 
Ext. 305 b ff. (Fair- 
weather). 

i. 743* 748b. 

i. 742b, 743*- b, 745b, 747** b; 

Ext. 304* (Fairweather). 
i. 742b f. 

i. 746b 
i. 747*. 

i. 742b ff., 744*. 
i. 746*. 
i. 747*. 
i. 745*. 
i. 744 b. 

i. 745*; iv. 233* (E. R. 

Bernard), 
i. 746b. 

i. 745 b. 

i. 744 b ; iv. 163* (James) ; 
Ext. 299* (Fairweather). 

i. 747 b. 


Eschatology (Apocr. 
and Apoc.) — 
in Sil^Uine Oracles . 
Sirach . 

Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs . 
Tobit . 

Wisdom 


Eschatology (OT) 

Individual 
Death . 

Heaven . 
Immortality . 

Life . 

Resurrection . 
Sheol 

National . 

Day of the Lord 

Messianic Hope . 


OT contribution to 
Christian Eschat- 
ology 

Eschatology (NT) 
Apostolic . 

Acts 
Hebrews 
James . 

John 

Jude 

Matthew 

Pauline Epistles . 

Petrine . 

Revelation . 
Christ’s Eschatology 
Gehenna . 

Hades 
Heaven . 

Hell .... 
Intermediate State . 

Judgment . 

Kingdom of Christ . 

Life .... 
Millennial Reign 


i. 743b; iii. 227b (James), 
i. 742b; iv. 233* (E. R. 
Bernard), 560^ (Nestle). 

i. 744*; iv. 724b. 
i. 743b. 

i. 746* ; iv. 233* (E. R. 
Bernard), 930* (Sieg- 
fried). 

i. 734b (Davidson); Ext. 

668*, 710b (Eautzsch). 

L 738b. 

i. 739*; iii. 114b If. (q. q. 
Martin). 

ii. 320* ff. (Salmond). 

i. 739b, 741*; iv. 159“ 
(Davison). 

i. 739*; iii 114»ff. (G. C. 
Martin). 

iv. 232* (E. R. Bernard), 
i. 739b; Ext. 668* 
(Kantzsch). 
i. 735*. 

i. 735b; Ext. 691b, 710b 
(Kantzsch). 

i. 735*; ii. 488b (G. A. 
Smith); iii. 352* ff. 
(Stanton); iv. 121b ff. 
(Davidson), 159bff. 
(Davison) ; Eixt. 295b f. 
(FairweatW), 694b ff 
(Kantzsch). 


i. 738*. 

i. 749b (Salmond). 
i. 753* ff. 
i. 33* (Headlam). 
i. 755*. 
i. 753b. 

i. 754b; 727b (Reynolds), 

i. 753b. 

iii. 302* (Bartlet). 
i. 755* ; iii. 729*- b (Find- 
lay). 

i. 753b . iii. 766* ff., 795*, 

797b (Chase). 

i. 754b; iv. 261** b (Porter), 
i. 750* ff. 

i. 752b . ii. 120* (Charles), 
344* 345b ff. (Salmond). 

L 752 b 754* . ii. 275b 

ii. 321* ff. 

i. 752b . ii. 344^. 
i. 752*, 756*; iii. 729* 
(Findlay). 

i. 751* 753b, 764*- b, 756*- b. 

[See Judgment], 
i. 750*, 753 b, 765b. fsee 
Kingdom of God], 
i. 754 b [See Life], 
i. 765*, 766*. [See MR. 
lennium]. 
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Eschatology (NT)— 
Paradise . 
Paroosia . 

Resarrection • 


itetribniion . • 

Universal Restora- 
tion 
Eschew 
Esdraelon . 

Esdras, First Book of 
Contents . 

MSS and Text 
Object 

Reception and use . 
Relation to Canoni- 
cal Ezra 

Time and Place of 
Composition. 

Title 

Esdras, Second Book of 
Character and Date 
Contents . 

Doctrine of Original 
Sin . . . 

Eschatology . 
Messiah, Doctrine of 

Original Language 
and VSS . 
Prayer in 
Reception • 

Title . • 

Esdris (Ap.) . 

Esek .... 
Eserebias (Ap.) . 
Eshan .... 
Eshbaal 

Eshban 

Eshcol (person) . 

,, (place) 

Eshek . . • . 

Eshtaol • • • 

Eshtemoa . • • 

Eshtemoh . . • 

Eshton 

Esli .... 
Espousal, Espouse 
Espy .... 
Essenes 


ParallelB with Early 
Christianity . 

Parsi influence on . 
Priests of Diana 


L 752^* ; iiL 671*. 

L 760^ 753^ 764»-*». [See 
Parousia]. 

L761^764^^765^^756*»; 
iv. 233*flE‘. (E. R. Ber- 
nard). [See Resurrec- 
tion]. 

L 762^ 753^ 765^ iiL 
677** f. (Adams Brown). 

L 764* 756*. 

L 757* (Hastings). 

L 757* (Ewing) ; iv. 892*> 
(Barnes). 

L 768* (Thackeray). 

L 768**. 

L 762**. 
i. 761*. 
i. 758*'. 

L 759* 

L 761*'. 
i. 758*. 

i. 763* (Thackeray), 
i. 764*' If. 

L 764*. 

iv. 532* (E. R. Bernard) ; 

Ext. 293“ (Fairweatlier). 
i. 747* (Charles) ; ii. 120*. 
iiL 355* (Stanton); Ext. 
300* (Fairweather). 

i. 763* 

iv. 42** (Bernard), 
i. 766*. 
i. 763*. 
i. 766^ 
i. 766*’. 
i. 766^ 

i. 766^ 

ii. 501*' [Ishbosheth], 
131*. 

i. 766*’. 
i. 766**. 
i. 766*’. 

i. 767* ; ii. 131*- ^ 
i. 767* (Henderson) ; ii. 
127** (Curtis). 

L 767* (Henderson); ii. 

129* (Clurtis). 

L 767* [Eshtemoa]. 
i. 767‘ ; ii. 128*'. 
i. 767*. 
i. 767*. 

L 767** (Hastings). 

L 767** (Conybeare), 112*’ 
(Porter); Ext. 53** 
(Buhl). 

L 770*’. 

iv. 992* (J. H. Moulton). 

L 605*’ (Ramsay). 


Estate . 

Esteem, Estimation 
Esther . 

Esther, Book of . 
Additions to • 
Canonicity 
Date and Author 
ship 

Historicity 
Persian influence on 
Eeyelus (Ap.) 

Etam . 

Etana Legend 
Etham. 

Ethan . • • 


Ethanim . • 

Ethanus (Ap.) . 

Ethboal 

Ether .... 

Ethics .... 
of OT and Apoc- 
rypha . 

of Pentateuch and 
Historical 
Books . 

Decalogue . 

Deuteronomy . 

Priestly Code . 

of Prophetical 
Literature 

Conscious Union 
with Grod 

Evil, Theory of 

Morality and 
Ceremony 

of Psalms 

God’s Character 
the Moral 
Ideal 

Problem of Suf- 
fering . 

of Wisdom Litera- 
ture 

Ecclesiastes 

Job . 

Proverbs . 

Summary of OT 

Ethics 
of NT . 

Christ’s Teaching 
in Parables . 

in the Sermon 
on the Mount 

Epistles 

Attitude of 
Church to the 
World . . 


i. 772* (Hastings). 

L 772* (Hastings). 

L 772** (M*Clymont). 
i. 773*’ (M'Clymont). 

L 774*- ^ 

i. 773**; iiL 614* (Woods). 

i. 776»». 

L 774»». 

iv. 993^ (J. H. Moulton), 
i. 776*’. 

L 776** (Conder) ; iL 128* 
(Curtis). 

i. 222* (Hommel). 

L 776*’ (Chapman), 803^ *’. 
L 776*’ (Selbie) ; ii. 123*, 
125*, 129* (Curtis) ; iv. 
37*, 152* (Davison), 
i. 777* ; iv. 765*. 
i. 777*. 

L 777* (Burney). 

L 777*. 

i. 777* (Strong). 

i. 777*’ fir. ; Ext. 294* (Fair- 
weather), 624*, 664* 

(Kautzsch.) 


i. 778*. 

L 778**; Ext. 
i. 779*; Ext. 687*' f. 
i. 778*’; Ext. 722*’ f. 

i. 779*’; Ext 709*' 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 78U“. 
i. 780*. 

i. 780^ 

i. 781*; iv. 156*’ fl*. (Davi 
son). 


i. 781* f. 

i. 781*’; Ext 726*’ f. 

i. 782*. 
i. 782**. 
i. 782**. 
i. 782*. 

i. 783*. 
i. 873* fit 

i. 784^. 

i. 783^ [See Sermon on 
the Mount], 
i. 784*’ ff. 


L 786^ 
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Ethios of NT Epp. — 
Christian Virtaes 
Faith . 

Hope 

Humility 

Love 

Self-control • 
Whole-hearted- 
uess . 

Gofifpel of St. John 
Ethiopia 
Geography 
History . 

Language 

Name 

Ethiopian Eunuch 


Ethiopian Woman 
Ethiopic Version 
Canonical Books 
Critical Value . 
Date 
MSS. 

Printed Editions 
Text, Source of 
Eth-kazin . 
Ethnan 
Ethnarch 
Ethni . 

Ethnology . 
Eubulus 
Eucharist . 


Euergetes . 

Eumenes 
Eunice 
Eunomius . 

Eunuch 
Ethiopian 
Euodia 
Eupator(Ap.) 
Euphemism 
Euphrates . 

Jewish settlements . 
Eupolemus ( Ap. ) . 
Euraquilo, Euroclydon 
Eusebius of Ceesarea . 


Eusebius of Emesa 
Euthymius Zigabenus 
Eutychus . 

Evagrius-Enthalius . 
Evangelist . 

Eve . . . . 

Eve, Gospel of . 

Evening 

Event . • • . 


L 786*fi: 

L 787*. 
i 787\ 
i. 786\ 
i 787^ 

L 787\ 

L 78e». 

L 784* 

L 781)*, 536*(Margoliouth). 

L 789*. 
i. 789**. 
i. 790*. 

L 789*. 

L 790^ (Margoliouth), 
499* (Grieve) ; iiL 836* 
(Cowan). 

i. 790^ (Margoliouth). 
i. 791* (Charles), 
i. 791*. 
i. 792k 
L 792k 
i. 791*. 
i 791k. 
i. 791 »•. 
i. 793* 

i. 793* ; ii. 128*. 
i. 793* (Headlam). 
i. 793* ; u. 123*. 

Ext. 72* ff. (Jastrow). 
i. 793*. 

L 461* (Armitagc Eobin- 
son), 489k 490k (Robert- 
son) ; ii. 636* ff, (Sun- 
day); iii. 316k(Adeney); 
iv. ^7* ff. (Paterson). 

L 271* [Benefactor], 
i. 793* (Moss), 
i. 793k (Lock). I 

Ext. 600k (Turner). ! 

i. 793k (G. Walker). j 

i. 790k (Margoliouth). 
i. 794* (Gibb), 
i. 794*. 

Ext. 164k (KOnig). 

L 794* (Sayce). 

Ext. 92* (Schurer). 
i. 794k. 

i. 794k (Dickson), 
iii 641* f. (Stanton); iv. 
240k (Porter) ; Ext. 
840* (Menzies), 426* 
(Tasker), 497k (Turner). 
Ext. 498* (Turner). 

Ext. 486k (Turner), 
i 796k (Headlam) ; iii 
329* (Macalister). 

Ext. 624k ff. (Turner), 
i 796k (Massie), 433k 
note (Gayford). 
i 797* (Bennett). 

Ext. 438k (Tasker), 
iv. 766* (Abrahams), 
i 797k. 


EverlastingnesB . 
Every . 

Evi 

Evidenoeb Evidently 
Evil • • • 


Evil Eye 


Evil-Merodach . • 

Evil Speaking 
Evil Spirit . 

Evil Spirit from God . 

Exact .... 
Exceed 
Excellency . 

Excellent, Most Excel- 
lent .... 
Except 

Exchanger . . 

Excommiiaieation . 

Exeentioner 

Exercise 

RtiIa .... 
Exodus and Journey to 
Canaan . , 

Date 

Exodus (Book) • 

Analysis of Con- 
tents — 

Israel in Egypt . 
Egypt to Sinai 
Sinai 

Historical Character 
Laws in Exodus— 
Covenant, Ten 
Words of 
Book of 
Decalogue . 
Judgments, Book 
of . . . 

Leading ideas . 
Tabernacle in 
Exodns . 

Exorcism . 

Expect, Expectation . 
Expedient . 
Experience . 
Experiment 
Expiation . 

Explainers . 

Exposure 
Express 
Exquisite . 

Extinct . • * 


L 797k. 

L 797k. 

L 798*. 

L 798^ (HastingB). 

L 798* (Hastings), 780* 
(Strong), 843kf. (J. H. 
Bernard) ; iv. 408* 
(Whitehonse). 
iiL208*(Whitehou8e); iv. 
604k ; Ext 154* (Ram- 
say), 654* (Jastrow). 

L 798k (Price), 229* 
(Hommel). 
iv. 652k (Gkurie). 

[See Demon]. 
iL 404* (Swete) ; iv. 116k 
(Davidson). 

L 798k (Hastings), 
i. 799* (Hastings), 
i. 799k (Hastings). 

i. 800* (Headlam). 
i. 800* (Hastings). 
iiL 432k (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

L 800k (Adams Brown), 
534k (Denney), 
i. 801k 

i. 802^ (Hastings). 
iL 514* (Barnes). 

L 802k (Harris and Chap 
man). 

L 398k f. (Curtis). 

L 806* (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 


L806k. 
L 807k. 
L 808k 
L 811*. 


i. 810*. . 
i. 810*. 
i. 810*. 


i. 810k 

i. 811k (Whitehonse) ; 

Ext 661k ff. (Jastrow). 
L 813* (Hastings), 
i. 813*. 
i. 813*. 
i. 813k. 

i. 197k [Atonement] ; iv 
128* [Propitiation]. 
Ext 66k (Schechter). 

L 624k f. (Poacher). 

L 813k 
i 813k 
L 813k 
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Extreme 
Eye (verb) . 
Eye (Bubst.) 
EvU. 


Paint 

Salve 

Eyeservice . 
Ezbai . 
Ezbon . 
Ezekias (Ap.) 
Ezekiel 
Dumbness 


Ezekiel, Book 
Analysis of Contents 
Authenticity and 
Unity . 

Epoch-making char- 
acter 

Eschatology . 
Literary History 
Literary Style . 

Parallels with 
Leviticus 

Priesthood in • 

Beligious Teaching • 

Idea of God • 

Individued respon- 
sibility 

Symbolic actions 
Visions . 

Ezel 

Ezem . . . . 
Ezer .... 

Ezion-geber 

Eznite .... 

Ezora(Ap.). 

Ezra . . . • 

Ezra (Book) 

Ezrah .... 
Ezrahite 

Ezri . . . . 

Ezril (Ap.) . 

Fable .... 


Fables and Genealogies 


L 813^ 
i. 814*. 

i. 814P (Madde). 
iiL 208* (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 604»»; Ext. 154* 
(Bamsay), 554* (Jas- 
trow). 

L 814^ (Mackie) ; ii. 182^ 
(Hastings) ; iii. 639^ 

L 814^ (Mackie); iiL 44^ 
(Ramsay). 

L 814»». 

L 814*> ; iL 132^ 
i. 814**; ii. 130^ 131**. 
i 814**. 

L 814** (Skinner). 

L 816** ; iv. 115* (Davidson); 
Ext. 175** f. (Konig), 
673* f. (Kautzsch). 

L 817* (Skinner). 

L 817*. 

i. 817*. 

Ext. 701** (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 703** f. (Kautzsch). 

L 819**. 

L 818* ; iiL 32* (Margo- 
liouth). 

iii 108* (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 

iv. 77** (Baudissin) ; Ext. 

705* (Kautzsch). 

L 818**; Ext. 701** ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

L 818**; Ext. 701** 
(ELautzsch). 

i. 819*; Ext. 702* 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 175* ff. (Kbnig), 
678* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 676* (Kautzs^). 

L 820* (Stenning). 

L 208** [Azmon]. 

L820*; ii. 128*, 129*, 130*, 
132*. 

L 820* (Selbie). 

L 38** [Adino]. 

L820**. 

L 820** (Batten) ; u. 123** 
(Curtis). 

i. 821** ff (Batten), 
i. 824** ; iL 129*. 

L 824^ 
i. 824**. 

L 824**. 

i. 825* (Massie) ; iiL 660* 
(K6nig), 663* (Plum- 
mer). 

i. 825* (Massie); iL 187** f. 
(Headlam) ; iv. 770** 
(Lock). 


Face • • • • 

Covering the Face . 
Fact .... 
Fain .... 
Faint .... 
Fair .... 
Fair Havens 

Fairs .... 
Faith .... 

Biblical Conception 
Historical Presenta- 
tion in OT 
inNT . 
Justilication by 


Philological Expres- 
sion in NT 
in OT . 
in Philo 
in LXX 

Teaching of Christ . 
of £p. to Hebrews 
Epp. of St. Peter 
St. James 
St. John . 

St. Paul . 

and Works 
Faithless • 

Falcon • 

Fall (verb) . 

Fall (noun) . 

Allusions in OT • 
in Apociypha 

Doctrine of NT 

Interpretation, Me- 
thods of 

Parallels, Baby- 
lonian 

Zoroastrian . 

and Death 


and Evolution 
and Free Will 
Fallow Deer 
False Witness 

Fame . 

Familiar 
Family 
Famine 
in Egypt . 
under Claudius 


L 825** (Mackie) ; 

Ext. 

639* f. (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 172* (K6nig). 


i. 825** (Hastings). 


i. 826* (Hastings). 


L 826*. 


L 826^ 


L 826** (Muir); ii. 

311* 

(HuU). 


L 826** [Fair]. 


i. 827* (Warfield), 

787* 

(Strong). 


i. 836**. 


L 831** ff 


L 833** ff. 


L 835‘, 837* ff.; iL 

334*‘ 

(Bruce); iii. 

724* 

(Findlay) ; iv. 

283* 

(Stevens), 

303* 

(Robertson). 

[See 

Justification]. 



i. 828** ff 
i. 827*. 
i. 828**. 
i. 828*. 
i. 834* 

L 835** ; ii. 334** (Bruce), 
i. 835**. 

L 834** ; ii. 546* (Mayor), 
i. 836*. 

i. 835* ; iii. 724* (Findlay), 
i. 834** ; iL 546* (Mayor), 
i. 838**. 
i. 838**. 

i. 838** (Hastings), 
i. 839* (J. H. Bernard) ; 

Ext. 667** (Kautzsch). 

L 840**. 

i 840**; Ext. 292** (Fair- 
weather), 
i. 841* ff*. 

i. 840*. 

L 839**, 216* (Hommel) ; 

Ext. 574* (Jastrow). 
i. 839*. 

i. 841*- ^ 845*; iii. 721* 
(Findlay) ; iv. 535* (E. 
R. Bernard); Ext. 
292** f. (Fairweather). 

L 843*. 

iv. 920** (Stanton). 

L 845** ; iL 36*». 
iiL 112** f. (W. P. Pater- 
son), 576** f. (Ferries), 
i 845** (Hastings), 
i. 846* (Hastings). 

L 846^ (Bennett). 

L 850** (Warren). 
iL 773** (Driver), 
i. 416** (Turner) ; Ext . 
480* (Ramsay). 
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Famish 

L862*. 

Felix . 


iL 1* (Bobertson); i. 417** ffl 

Fan, Fanner 

i. 852*. 61\ 



(Turner). 

Fancy .... 

L 852». 

Fellow • 


iL 2* (Hastings). 

Far .... 

L 852* (Hastings). 

Felspar 


iv. 620** (Flinders Petrie). 

Fare, Farewell . 

L 8iS2» (Hartings). 

Fence . 


ii. 3*. 

Farthing 

m. 428bf. (A. B. S. Ken- 

Fenced Cities 


ii. 3* (Warren). 


nedy). 

Ferret . 


ii. 4*. 

Fashion 

i. 853^ (Hastings). 

Fervency, Fervent 


iL 4*. 

Fast .... 

L 864*. 

Festival 


[See Feasts]. 

Fasting 

L 854* (Stanton). 

Festus . 


ii. 4* (Bobertson); i. 418** fL 

Mourning 

iii 454* (Nicol). 



(Turner). 

in OT 

L 854*. 

Fetch • 


ii. 5* (Hastings). 

in NT . 

i 865*. 

Fetish • 


iii. 879** note ( W bite- 

Christ’s Teaching 

i 866*. 



house); Ext. 628** 

Practioe in Early 




(Kautzsch). 

Church 

L856». 

Fetter . 


ii. 5** (Carslaw). 

Fasts .... 

i 862* (Harding). 

Fever . • 

, 

iii. 323** (Macalister). 

Fat as Food 

iL 39* (Macalister) ; iv. 

Field, FnllePfe . 

. 

‘iL 72** (Ewing). 


487* (Post). 

Fiery Serpent 

. 

iiL 330* (Mac^ister); iv. 

in Sacrifice 

ir. 332*, 333*- (Paterson) ; 



458** (Strachan), 460* 


Ext. 618* f. (Kautzsch). 



(Post). 

Fat (verb) . 

t. 865'’. 

Fifty . 

. 

iii. 564** (K5nig). 

Fat (vessel) . . • 

i 865*. 

Figs . 

. 

iL 5* (Post), 30<> (Mac- 

Fate .... 

[See Free Will]. 



alister). 

Father 

L 848* (Bennett). 

Figure . 

. 

ii. 6** (Hastings). 

God as . . . 

[See God]. 

Filigree 

. 

iii.636*(A. K.S. Kennedy). 

Fathom 

iv. 909^* (A. B. S. Ken- 

Fill . . . 

. 

iL 7*. 


nedy). 

Fill the hand 

. 

L 475** (Hastings) ; iL 296** 

Fatling 

L856». 



(Aglen); iv. 70** (Bau- 

Fauchion 

L 856*. 



dissin). 

Fault .... 

i. 856* (Hastings). 

Fillet a • • 

• 

IL 7** (Hastings) ; iv. 657^ 

Favour 

i. 856* (Hastings), 857* 



(A. B. S. Kennedy). 


(Aglen). 

Fine . • • 


iL 7^ (Hastings). 

Fayfim Gkwpel Frag- 


Fines (Punishment) 


i. 524** (Poucher). 

ment 

Ext. 428^ (Tasker). 

Fir . . . 


iL 8* (Post). 

Fear .... 

L 857* (Hastings), 858^ 

Fire 


iL 9* (James Patrick). 


(Burrows). 

Firebrand . 


i. 814** [Brand]. 

Feasts .... 

i. 859* (Harding); Ext. 

Firepan 


i. 365**; U. 40**. 


662*, 71 S'* (Kautzsch). 

Firkin . 


iv.913** (A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Hospitality 

ii. 42^ (Macalister). 

Firmament . 


L 502** (Whitehouse), 215* 

Minor Festivals — 




(Hommel) ; ii. 501* 

Baskets 

i. 862*. 



(Armitage Bobinson) ; 

Captured Fortress 

i. 862". 



Ext. 572* (Jastrow). 

Dedication of 


Firsts 3rn, Death of 

. 

iii. 892* (Macalister). 

Temple 

i. 862*. 

Dedication of . 

• 

iii. 688** (W. J. Moulton) ; 

Nicanor 

i. 862*. 



iv. 70*- ** (Baudissin), 

Purim . 

i. 86 1^ [See Purim]. 



334** (Paterson) ; Ext. 

Beading of the Law 

i. 862*. 



618^ 719* (Kautzsch). 

Wood Offering 

i. 862*. 

Bights of . 


L 849* (Bennett) ; ii. 341*. 

New Moon 

i. 859**. [See New Moon]. 

First-fruits . 


IL 10** (Peake). 

Passover and Un- 


Belation to Tithe 


iv. 780* (Peake). 

leavened Bread 

L 860*. [See Mazzoth, 

Firstling 


ii. ll^ 


Passover]. 

Fish 


ii. 11** (Post) ; iii 492*. 

Pentecost . 

L 861*. [See Pente- 

Clean and Unclean 


ii. 11*, 37* (Macalister). 


cost]. 

Worship . 


ii. 12* (Post); i. 195*(H. A 

Sabbath . 

L 859*. [See Sabbath]. 



White), 544* (Beecher). 

Sabbatical Year 

i. 859K [See Sabbatical 

Fisher . 


ii. 12*. 


Year]. 

Fishing 


iL 12* (Eddy). 

Tabernacles 

L 861*. [See Tabernacles, 

Fish Gate . 


iL 593^. 


Feast of]. 

Fish Pool . 


iL 13* (Selbie). 

Tmmpets . 

L 859^ [See Trumpets, 

Fitches 


ii. 13* (Post), 28*' (Mao- 


Feast of]. 



alister). 

Year of Jubile . 

L 860*. [See Sabbatical 

Five . 


iu. 564* (Kfinig), 


Year]. 

Flag . 


iL 13* (Post). 

Feign .... 

ii. 1* (Hastinga). 

Flagon . 


iL 13** (Selbie). 
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Flax 
Flaying 
Flea . 
Flesh . 


and Spirit 


FleahJiook • 

Fleshly, Fleshy . 
Flesh-pot 

Flies .... 
Plagae of . 

Flint .... 
Flock .... 
Flood (Noah’s) . 
Double Narratiyc . 
Historicity 
ParallelB among other 
peoples 
Babylonian . 
Causes . 

Inflnence of Baby- 
lonian on Bible 
Story . 

Variety of Details 
References in Scrip- 
ture 

Theories of Origin . 
Type of Baptism 

Flood .... 

Floor .... 

Flote .... 

Flour .... 

Flourish 

Flowers 

Flue-net 

Flute .... 
Flux .... 

Fly ... . 

Fly, Flies . 

Plague 

Fodder 

Fold .... 
Folden .... 
Folk . . . . 

Follow, Follower 
Folly .... 
Food .... 
Animal Food . 
Birds 
Butter . 

Cheese . 

Dove’s Dung 

Eggs . 

Fish 

Flesh of Animals . 
Honey . 

Insects . . • 
Milk . . . 


ii 13** (Post). 

L 626^ (Poucher). 
iL 14*. 

ii. 14* (Laidlaw) ; iv. 
165* ff.; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 612*; iii. 720*- *» 
(Findlay); Ext. 666^ 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 40^ (Macalister). 
ii. 15*. 

ii. 40* (Macalister). 

ii. 25* (Post). 

iii. 89()* (Macalister). 
iL 15* (James Patrick), 
ii 15** (Post). 

iL 16* (Woods), 
ii. 16*. 
iL 16^ 

iL 17* ff. 

ii. 17* ; i. 221* (Hommel). 
ii. 18*. 


ii. 17*’; Ext. 670* 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 20*. 

iL 23** (Hastings), 
ii. 22*. 

L 239* (Plummer) ; iv. 217** 
(Bartlet). 
iL 23* (Hastings). 
iL 24*, 432** £. 
ii. 24*. 

ii. 27*’f. (Macalister). 
iL 24*. 

ii. 24^ 
iL 24*». 

iii. 461* (Millar). 

ii. 24^; iiL 325* (Mac- 
alister). 
iL 25*. 

ii. 25* (Post). 

iii. 890* (Macalister). 
ii. 25^ 312^ 

ii. 25** (Selbie). 
iL 26*. 
iL 26*. 

ii. 26* (Hastings), 
ii. 43* ff. (Vos). 
iL 27* (Macalister). 
iL 35*ff 
iL 36^ 
iL 36*. 
ii. 36*». 

iL 37*; L 620* (Post); 

Ext. 470* (Thackeray). 
iL 37*. 
iL 37*. 
iL 36^ 36b 

ii. 37b ; L 264* (Post). 
iL 37“. 
iL 36^. 


Food- 
Condiments 
Anise . 
Coriander 
Cummin 
Hyssop . 
Mint 
Mustard 
Salt . 
Cookery . 
Feasts 
Manna 
Meals 
Taboos 


Vegetable Food • 
Beans . 

Bitter Herbs 

Com 

Cucumbers 
Fitches . 

Fmits . 

Almonds . 
Apples 
Dates 
Figs . 
Mulberries 
Nuts . 

Olives 

Pomegranates . 
Vines . 

Vine of Sodom . 
Walnuts . 
Garlic . 

Gourds . 

Husks . 

Juniper Roots 
Leeks . 

Lentiles 
Mallows 
Melons . 

Onions . 

Vessels 
Wine 
Fool . 

Foolery 

Foot 

Footman 

Footstool 

For . . . . 

Foray . , . . 

Forbear, Forbearance . 

Forbid .... 
Force .... 
Ford . . . . 

Forecast 

Forefront 

Forego .... 
Forehead . 


ii. 38“ 

ii. 38“ ; i. 99* (Post), 
ii. 38“ ; L 479“ (Post). 
iL 38“ ; i. 532“ (Post). 
iL 38* 442* (Post), 
ii. 38“ ; iii. 379* (Post), 
ii. 38“ ; iii. 463* (Post), 
ii. 38* ; iv. 355* (Hull), 
u. 39“ 
ii. 42“ 

ii. 38“ ; iiL 236*. 
iL 41*. 

iL 38“ ff., 395“ (Skinner) ! 

iv. 826*ff., 829*ff 

(Peake) ; Ext. 613* 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 27“ff 

ii. 28*; L 260* (Post), 
ii. 29“; L 304* (Post) ; iiL 
687*, 691“ (Moulton), 
ii. 27b. [See Com], 
ii. 28“; i. 531“ (Post), 
ii. 28“ 13* (Post), 
ii. 29“ ff., 70“ (Post), 
ii. 29“ ; i. 67* (Post), 
ii. 30*; i. 128* (Post), 
u. 30*; iii. 657“ (Post), 
ii. 30“ 5“ (Post), 
ii. 31*; iii. 456* (Post), 
ii. 31*; iii. 574* (Post), 
ii. 31*; iii. 591*, 616* 
(Post). 

ii. 31“ ; iv. 14“ (Post), 
ii. 31“ ; iv. 868* (Post), 
ii. 34“ ; iv. 869“ (Post), 
ii. 34“ ; iii. 574“ (Post), 
ii. 29*, 110* (Post), 
ii. 28“. [See Gourd], 
ii. 28*, 439* (Post), 
u. 35*, 825“ (Post), 
ii. 29* ; iii. 93* (Post), 
ii. 27“ ; iii. 95* (Post), 
ii. 34“ ; iiL 223“ (Post), 
ii. 28“ ; iii. 337“ (Post), 
ii. 29* ; iii. 624* (Post), 
ii. 40*ff. 

ii. 33*ff. ; iv. 869“ (Post), 
ii. 43* (Vos), 
ii. 44“. 

ii. 44“ (Mackie). 
ii. 45* (Hastings), 
ii. 45“ (Selbie). 
iL 45“ (Hastings), 
ii. 46“ 

iL 46“ (Hastings), 47* 
(Denney). 
iL 47“ (Hastings), 
ii. 48*. 

iL 48“ (Hull) ; Ext 873* 
(Buhl). 
iL 48“. 
ii. 48“. 

ii. 49* (Hastings). 
iL 49* (Selbie). 
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Foreigner . 

iL dO** (Selbie). 

Fret • 


iL 67** (Hastings). 

Foreknow, Foreordain 

ii 61^ 

Friend . 


iL 68* (Aglen). 

Foreknowledge . 

ii. 51^ (Stewart). 

Bridegroom’s . 


i. 327** (Plummer). 

Forepart 

iL 53». 

King’s 


i. 58* [Ahuzzath] ; iL 843** 

Forerunner . 

ii. 54*. 



(Williams). 

Foresail 

Ext. 366** (Blomfield). 

Fringes 


iL 68** (A. B. S. Kennedy). 

Foresliip 

ii. 54». 

Frock • 


ii. 70*. 

Foreskin 

i. 442^ f. (Macalister). 

Frog , 


ii. 70*. 

Hill of Foreskins 

L 443* : iL 1690 ; Ext. 623* 

Plague of Frogs 


iii. 889** (Macalister). 


(Kautzsch). 

From . 


ii. 70*. 

Forest .... 

iL 64* (Post). 

Frontlets 


iii.872*(A.B. S. Kennedy). 

Foretell 

iL 54^ [See Prediction]. 

Froward 


iL 70* (Hastings). 

Foreward . 

iL 65*. 

Fruit • 


iL TO*' (Post), 71* (Hast- 

Forfeit 

ii. 65*. 



ings), 29**^. (Macalis- 

Forge, Forger 

iL 65*’. 



ter). 

Forgetfulness 

ii. 65*’ (Hastings). 

Frustrate . 


ii. 71*. 

Forgiveness 

ii. 66* (Bethune-Baker). 

Frying-pan . 


i. 318* (Macalister). 

in OT 

ii. 56*. 

Fuel . 


ii. 71** (A. R. S. Kennedy), 

in NT . 

ii. 56** tf. 



10* (Patrick). 

Teaching of Christ . 

iL 57*ff. ; Ext. 280 ( Votaw). 

Fugitive 


ii. 72*. 

Analogy of Divine 


Fuldensis, Codex 


Ext. 456** (Stenning). 

and human 

iL 670. 

Fuller . 


ii. 72* (Wortabet). 

Condition of . 

ii. 67*. 

Fuller’s Field 


ii. 72** (Ewing). 

Unpardonable Sin 

ii. 670 f. 

Fulness 


iv. l*[Pleroma]. 

Form .... 

ii. 68*’ (Hastings). 

Funeral 


L 331'’ (Nieol). 

Former 

ii. 69*. 

Feast 


L 318** (Macalister). 

Fornication . 

i. 621*’ (Poncher). 

Furlong 


iv. 909** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Forsomuch . 

ii. 59*. 



nedy). 

Forswear 

ii. 59*. 

Furnace 


iL 72** (Wortabet). 

Fort .... 

iv. 894** (Barnes). 

Fumitnre . 


iL 73*. 

Forth .... 

ii. 69** (Hastings). 

Furrow 


iL 73* (Selbie). 

Fortification, Fortress 

iv. 894*’ (Barnes). 

Further 


iL 73^ 

Fortunatus . 

ii. 60* (Muir). 

Fury . 


iL 73**. 

Forty . • . . 

iii. 563*, 565* (Konig). 

Future • 


[See Eschatology]. 

Forum .... 

ii. 60*. 




Forward, Forwardness 

ii. 60* (Hastings). 

Gaal • 


iL 74* (Cooke). 

Foul .... 

ii. 61* (Hastings). 

Gaash . 


ii. 74*. 

Foundation . 

ii. 61** (Selbie). 

Gabael (Ap.) 


ii 74* (Marshall). 

of New Jerusalem . 

iv. 619** ff. (Flinders 

Gabatha (Ap.) . 


ii. 74**. 


Petrie). 

Gabbai 


ii. 74^ 

Fountain 

u. 62* (HuU). 

Gabbatha . 


ii 74*’ (Nestle), 596- 

Fountain Gate . 

ii. 593** (Conder). 



(Conder); iiL 877*’ 

Four .... 

iii. 562*’ (K5nig). 



note (Purves). 

Foursquare . 

ii. 63*. 

Gabbe (Ap. ) 


ii. 75*. 

Fowl .... 

ii. 63* (Hastings), 63*’ 

Gabrias ( Ap. ) 


iL 76*. 


(Post). 

Gabriel 


iL 75* (Grieve), 

Fowler .... 

ii. 64*. 

Gad 

• 

ii. 75** (Hastings), 

Fox .... 

ii. 64* (Post). 

Gad (god) . 

• 

ii. 76* (T. G. Pinches) ; 

Fragment . 

ii. 64** (Hastings). 



iii. 367* (Warren), 

Frame .... 

ii. 64*’ (Hastings). 



861* (Thatcher); Ext. 

Frankincense 

ii. 65* (Post), 467‘, 468* 



617* (Kautzsch). 


(Selbie). 

Gad (son of Jacob) 

• 

ii. 76*’ (Bennett), 131* 

Frankly 

iL 65*’. 



(Curtis). 

Frantick 

iL66'’. 

Gad (tribe) . 

• 

ii. 76** (Bennett). 

Fravashi 

iv. 991** (J. H. Moulton). 

David’s recruits 


Fray .... 

ii. 65**. 

from 


iL 132* (Curtis). 

Freckle 

ii. 66* (Hastings) ; iii. 96**, 

Gad (seer) . 


iL 78*’ (Welch) ; Ext. 652* 


329** (Macalister). 



(Kautzsch). 

Free, Freedom, Freely 

ii. 66* (Hastings). 

Gad (valley) 


ii. 79* (Warren). 

Free Will . 

L 680* ff. (Murray); iv. 

Gadara, Gadarenes 


ii. 79* (Warren). 


920** ff. (Stanton); Ext. 

Gaddi . 


ii. 80*’. 


293** (Fairweather). 

Gaddiel 


ii. 80**. 

Freewill Offering 

iv. 338* (W. P. Paterson). 

Gkuldis(Ap.) 


ii. 80^ 

French Versions . 

Ext. 402** (Bebb). 

Gadi . 


ii. 80^ 

Frequent 

U. 67**. 

Gadites 


[See Gad] 
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Gaham 

ii 80^ 

Gallim 

• 

• 

iL 105*. 

Gahar .... 

iL 80^ 134*. 

Gallic . 

• 

• 

iL lOb** (Cowan) ; i. 417^ 

Gai .... 

iL 80^ 




(Turner), 481** (Ram- 

Gainsay 

ii 80'^ (Eastings). 




say). 

Gains .... 

iL 81*. 

Gallows 

. 

. 

L 626* (Poucher) ; ii 298** 

Galal .... 

iL 81*, 125*. 




(Selbie). 

Galatia 

ii 81^ (Ramsay). 

Gamael ( Ap. ) 



iL 106*. 

Galatia proper . • 

ii 81»>. 

Gamaliel 



ii. 106^ (Milligan). 

Boundaries . • 

iL 82*. 

Games . 



ii. 106** (Nicol). 

Christianity in • 

ii. 86*, 

Gammadim . 



iL 108*. 

Constitution • 

ii 82*. 

Gamul . 



iL 108*, 123*. 

Country • • 

ii. 86*. 

Garden 



iL 108** (Ewing). 

History . . 

iL 81* f. 

Gareb (person) 



ii. 110*, 132*. 

Inscriptions . • 

iL 85*. 

Gareb (place) 



u. 110*. 

Population . 

iL83*f., 91*. 

Garland 



[See Crown], 

Galatia Provincia . 

ii. 85*. 

Garlic . 



ii. no*, 29*. 

Constitution 

iL 87*. 

Garment 



[See Dress]. 

Country 

iL 88*. 

Garmite 



iL no*. 

Extent in St. Paul’s 


Gamer 



iL no*. 

day . 

u. 87». 

Garnet 



iv. 620*. 

Jewish Colonists • 

iL 88*. 92*. 

Gas (Ap.) . 



iL 110*. 

Name . • • 

a 87*. 

Gashmu 



iL 110*. 

Beligion . • 

iL 92*; Ext. 109* [Re- 

Gatam 



ii. no**. 

ligion of Asia Minor]. 

Gate . 



ii. no** (Warren). 

Galatia in 2 Timothy 


Gates of Jerusalem 


iL 693*' ** (Conder). 

4“ . . . . 

a 89*. 

of Temple 

. 


iv. 702*, 704^ 713*, 71 4P 

North and South Ga- 





(Davies). 

latian Theories • 

iL 81*. 87*, 89*, 91*ffi, 93* 

Gath . 



iL 113* (Warren). 


(Dods); ia 706** ff. 

Gath-hepher 



iL 114* (Warren), 744^ 


(Findlay). 




(K6nig). 

Galatia, Region of • 

a 89** (Ramsay), 94* 

Gath-rimmon 



iL 114*. 

(Dods); iii. 706*ff. 

Gaulanitis . 



ii. 114**. 


(Findlay). 

Gaul, Gauls 



iL 116*, 89* (Ramsay). 

Galatians . • 

a 91* (Ramsay), 83^ f. 

Gaza . 



iL 115* (Hull). 

Galatians, Epistle to the 

ii. 93* (Dods). 

Gazara 



iL n5^ 

Authorship 

a 93*. 

Gazelle 



iL 116** (Post). 

Contents . 

a 96*'flf. 

Gazera (Ap. ) 



iL 116* 

Date 

a 96** ; i. 423* (Turner). 

Gazez . 



iL 116*, 127^ 

Discrepancy with Acts ii. 97\ 

Gazingstock 



ii. 116*. 

Occasion of Epistle . 

u. 95*. 

Gazites 



ii. 116**. 

Origen’s Commentary 

Ext. 493* (Turner). 

Gazzam 



ii. n6^ 134*. 

Persons addressed . 

a 93^ [See Galatia, 

Geba . 



ii. 116** (Stenning). 


North and South 

Gebal . 



ii. 117* (H. A. White); 


Theories]. 




iv. 677* (Sayce). 

Resemblance to Ro- 


Geber . 



iL 117*. 

mans and 2 Corin- 


Gebim . 



ii. 117*. 

thians . 

a 90*. 

Gecko . 



ii. n7*» (Post). 

Galbanum . 

a 98*. 

Gedaliah 



iL 117** (N. J. D. White), 

Galeed • • 

a 98* (Selbie); i. 642^ 




126* (Curtis). 


(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Geddur (Ap.) 



iL 118*. 

Galilcean • • 

iL 98*. 

Geder . 



ii. 118*. 

Galilee 

ii. 98^ (Merrill). 

Gederah 



u. 118^. 

Conversion to Juda- 


GMeroth 



ii. 118*. 

ism 

iv. 136'» (Porter). 

Gederothaim 



ii. 118*. 

of the Nations 

iL 98*. 

GMor (place) 



ii. 118*, 129*. 

Galilee, Mountain in . 

a 102*. 

Gedor (person) 



u. n8^ 128*, 129*, 131*. 

Galilee, Sea of . 

a 102* (Merrill) ; ia 18* 

Ge-harashim 



ii. n8^ 128**. 


(Hull). 

Gehazi. 



ii. 118** (Strachan). 

Gall ... . 

iL 104* (Post) ; iii. 325* 

Gehenna 



iL 119* (Charles). 


(Macalister). 

in OT 



ii. n9^ 344** f. (Salmond). 

Grapes of . . . 

a 104*»; iv. 14^ (Mac- 

in Apocryphal 

and 


Gallant 

alister). 

Apocalyptic Litera- 


iL 105*. 

ture 

• 

• 

iL n9^ 345* f. (Salmond) ; 

Galleiy’ 

iL 105*. 




Ext. 306* (Fail- 

Galley .... 

iLl05*(HvU). 




weather). 
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Gehenna in NT and 


Genevan Bible . 

iv. 858* (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Later Judaism . 

iL 190*. 844*. 34S^ff. (Sal- 


249* (Lupton). 


mond). [See Hinnom]. 

Gennadius of Constan- 


Geliloth 

il 120* (Driver). 

tinople 

Ext. 617'> (Tunier). 

Gem .... 

[See Stones, Precious]. 

Gennseus (Ap.) . 

u. 148*'. 

G^malli 

iL 120^ 

Gennesaret, Lake of • 

iL 102* (Merrill). 

Gemara 

Ext. 64^ (Schechter). 

„ Land of . 

u. 148" (Merrill). 

Gemariah 

iL 190*. 

Gentiles 

iL 149" (Selbie). 

Gematria 

L 65^ (Massie) ; iii 566^ 

Admission to the 



(K fi n i g) ; iv. 258* 

Churcli . 

L 499* (Grieve) ; iii. 705* f. 


(Porter). 


(Findlay), 764* (Chase). 

Gender 

ii 120*. 

Justification . 

iL 828* (Simon). 

Gtoealogy . 

ii. 191* (Cnrtis). 

Gentiles, Court of 

iv. 713* (Davies). 

Artificial and Figura- 


Gentleness . 

ii. 150* (Denney). 

tive 

iL 12P. 

G^nubath . 

ii 150*. 

David’s Recruits and 


Genuzim 

i. 113* (Porter). 

Officers 

iL 132*ff. 

Geography of Pales- 


in Genesis • • 

iL 191*, 147* (Ryle), 504* 

tine .... 

iii 641", 647* if. (Conder). 


(Driver). 

Geology of Palestine . 

ii 160* (Hull) ; iii 641* 

List of those who 

. 


(Conder). 

returned with 


Georgian Versions 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Ezra . 

ii. 134* 

Gephyrun (Ap.) . 

ii 156* ; Ext. 369" (Buhl). 

with Zerubbabel . 

ii. 133*. 

Ger .... 

ii. 156* (Selbie). 

buUt Wall . 

iL 134*. 

Gera .... 

ii 157", 130*-". 

dedicated Wall 

ii. 135*. 

Gerah .... 

iii. 422* (A. R. S. Ken* 

had Foreign Wives 

ii. 134* 


nedy). 

promulgated Law 

ii. 135*. 

Gerar .... 

ii. 157* (Beecher). 

resident in Jem- 


Gerasa 

iL 158* (Warren). 

Salem 

ii. 130*. 

(j^rasenes . 

ii. 159* (Warren). 

signed the Cove- 


Gergesenes . 

ii. 159* [Gerasenes]. 

nant . 

IL 135*. 

Gerizim 

ii. 160* (Mackie). 

Preservation of Gene- 


Scene of Abraham’s 


alogies . 

ii. 121*. 

Sacrifice 

iii. 437* (Driver). 

Priests and Levites . 

U. 125*, 135*. 

Temple on 

ii. 161*; iv. 376* (Wil- 

Twelve Tribes . 

ii. 122*11'. 


son). 

Genealogy of Jesus 


Traditions of . 

ii. 160*. 

Christ . 

ii. 137* (Bacon), 645* 

German A^'crsions 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 


(Sanday) ; iii. 302* 

(Jeron ( Ap. ) . 

ii. 161*. 


(Bartlet). 

Gerrenians (Ap.) . 

ii. 161*. 

Attitude of Christ 


Gershom 

ii. 161*, 124*. 

and Apostles 

ii. 138* 141*. 

Gershon, Gershonites . 

ii. 161* (Allen), 123* 

External Evidence . 

ii. 140*. 


(Curtis). 

of St. Luke 

ii. 140*. 

Gerson (Ap.) 

ii. 162*. 

as pedigree of 


C^mth-chinihaiii . 

ii. 162*. 

Mary 

ii. 139^ 

Geshaii 

ii. 162*, 127*- *. 

of St. Matthew -= 

j 

Geshem 

ii. 162*. 

throne succession . 

ii. 139*. 

Geshur, Geshurite 

it 162* (Stenning). 

Theories of Africanus 


Gestures 

ii. 162* (Mackie). 

and Annius . 

ii. 138*. 

Get, Getting 

ii. 163* (Hastings). 

Genealogy (1 Ti 1*) . 

ii. 141* ; i. 825* (Massie) ; 

Gether .... 

ii. 164*. 

ii 187* f. (Headlam); 

Gethsemane 

ii. 164* (CJonder) ; iii. 618*, 


iv. 770* (Lock). 


619* (Warren). 

General • 

ii. 141* (Hastings). 

Geuel .... 

ii. 164*. 

General Assembly . 

iL 141*. 

Gezer .... 

ii. 164* (Sayce). 

Generation . 

ii 142* (Bennett, Hast- 

Ghor . 

ii. 758* ff. (Warren). 


ings). 

Ghost .... 

ii. 165* (Hastings). 

Genesis 

iL 143* (Ryle). 

Holy Ghost 

iL 165*. [See Holv 

Composite Structure 

ii. 143*. 


Spirit]. 

Contents and Plan . 

ii. 143*. 

Giah .... 

u. 165* (Selbie). 

Genealogy in . 

iL 147*, 121* (Curtis), 504* 

Giant .... 

ii. 166* (Beecher). 

(Driver). 

Giants, Valley of 

iv. 226* [Rephaim]. 

Historical Value 

iL 146*. 

Gibbar 

ii 168*, 133* 

Religious Teaching . 

u. 147* If. 

Gibbethon . • 

it 168*. 

Sources . . • 

ii. 144* fT. 

Gibborim • • • 

L 568* (H. A. White) 

Genesis, Little . 

iL 791* (Headlam). 


[See Bodyguard]. 


L 
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Gibea • • 

Gibeah 

in place-names 
Gibeath 
Gibeon 
Treaty with 

Giblites 
Giddalti • 
Giddel 
Gideon 

Gideon! 

Gidom . 

Gier Eagle . 
Gift . 

Gifts (spiritnal) 


Gihon (river) . . 

Gihon (spring) . 

Gilalai 

Gilboa .... 
Gilead (person) . 

Gilead (place) . • 


Gilead, Balm of • 
Gilead, Mount . 
Gileadites • 
Gilgal • • 


Giloh .... 
Gimel .... 
Gimzo . 

Gin .... 
Ginath 

Ginnethoi, Ginnethon . 
Girding the Loins 
Girdle .... 
Girgashite . 

Girra, Legend of 

Girm-Nusku 

Girzite 

Gisdubar, Epic of 

Gishban 

Gishpa 

Gittaim 

Gittitea 

Gittith 

Give . . . . 

Gizonite 

Gizrite 

Glass .... 
Glass (mirror) 

Glass, Sea of 
Gleaning 

Glede .... 

Glister 

Glorious 

Glory (in OT) 


ii 168% 127^ 
iL 168* (Stenning). 

ii. 169»>. 
ii 170*. 

iL 170* (Stenning). 
iL 787*» (G. A. Smith); 

iv. 74^* (Baudissin). 
iL 117* [Gebal].j 
iL 171*, 124^. 

ii. 171*. 

ii. 171* (Cooke), 808* 
(Barnes). 
iL 172»*. 
iL 172^ 
iL 172»». 

iL 172** (Selbie). 

L 427** f., 434** f. (Gay. 
ford); iii. 726** (Find- 
lay). 

iL 174*(Sayce); i.643*ff. 
iL 174* 592* (Conder). 
ii. 174* 

ii. 174* (Thatcher). 
iL 174** (Driver), 129**, 
131** (Curtis). 

iL 174** (Merrill), 129** 
(Curtis); UL 232* f. 
(Driver), 
i 235** (Post). 
iL 176* (Driver). 
iL 176* (Merrill). 
iL 176** (Bliss), 120** 
(Driver); iiL 436** 
(Bennett) ; iv. 892** 
(Barnes) ; Ext. 616* 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 177^ 
iL 177^ 
iL 177**. 

iL 177** (Hastings). 
iL 178* 
iL 178*, 135**. 

L 626* (Mackie). 

L 626* (Mackie). 
iL 178* (I. A. Inches). 

L 222* (Hommel). 

Ext. 5^ (Jastrow). 
iL 178** (Stenning). 

L 215** (Hommel). 

Ext. 533** (Jastrow). 
u. 178**. 
ii. 178^. 

[See Gath], 
iv. 154* (Davison). 
iL 178** (Hastings). 
iL 180*. 

iL 178** [Girzite], 
ii. 180* (James Patrick). 
iL 181* (Hastings), 
iv. 425** (Massie). 
iL 181^ 
iL 181**. 

ii. 181** (Hastings). 
iL 183*. 
iL 183* (Gray). 


Glory of Jehovah 
(in OT) . 


Glory (NT) . 

Gnat .... 
Gnosticism . 

Characteristics • 
NT references 
Teaching of Cerin- 

thuB . 

Belation to St. John 

in 2 Peter 
in Philippians . 
in 1 Timothy . 

GrO . . . . 

Gk>ad .... 

(5oah 

Goat .... 

Hair 

in Anatolian Religion 
Gob ... . 

Goblet 
Gobryas 

God (in OT) . 

Anger 

Anthropomorphisms 


Attributes 

Existence . 
Faithfulness . 
Foreknowledge 
Glory 


Godhead, Distinc- 
tions in . 

Grace 
Holiness . 


Husband • • 

Idea of God in pre- 
Mosaic Period . 

from Exodus to 
Jehu . 

Prophetic Period . 

Post-Exilic . 

in Deutero-Isaiah 
in Ezekiel . 
in Isaiah . 
in Jeremiah 
in Psalter . 


iL 184* ; iv. 488** f. (Mar- 
shall); Ext. 639* 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 186* (Massie). 

U. 187*. 

ii. 187* (Headlam)i 1 
114*» (Porter). 

u. 187*. 
u. 187**. 

u. 188**. 

iL 188*, 189^ 717* (Rey- 
nolds). 

iii. 811*f. (Chase). 

iii. 843** (Gibb). 

iv. 770** f. (Lock). 
iL 189**. 

ii. 194**. 
ii. 195^. 

ii. 195* (Post), 35^ 36^ 
(Macalister). 
ii. 285* (Ewing). 

Ext. 115* (Ramsay), 
ii. 196*. 
ii. 196*. 

i. 553** note (Curtis), 559* 
(Pinches). 
iL 196* (Davidson). 

i. 97** (Orr). 

u. 197^ 206** (Sanday); 

iv. 157* (Davison); 
Ext. 627^ 840*, 679* 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 205* ; Ext. 681^ 724** 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 196* (Davidson), 
iv. 817* ff. (Stanton), 
ii. 51** (Stewart). 

ii. 184* flf. (Gray) ; iv. 488** 
(Marshall); Ext. 639** 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 205*. 

ii. 255* (Stewart). 

ii. 396** (Skinner), 491* 
(Smith); Ext. 681** if. 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 276** (Paterson). 

ii. 200*; Ext. 613*, 623** 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 201^ 202*; Ext 635* 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 201^ 203**; iv. 119**; 

Ext. 678** (Elautzsoh). 
ii. 2U2*, 204**; Ext 709** 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 706* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 701** (Kautzsch). 
ii. 491* 496*, 497** (Smith), 
ii. 577* (Davidson). 

iv. 157* (Davison); Ext 
724* (Kautzsch). 
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God (in OT)— 
Jealousy . 

Longsuffering . 
Love . 

Mercy 

Names 


El. . . . 

El Elyon 
Elohim . 

El Shaddai . 

Holy One of Israel 

lAM . . . 

Jah . • 

Jehovah 


Jehovah of Hosts . 

Most High . 
Strength of Israel . 
Omnipotence . 
Omnipresence and 
Omniscience . 

Pity .... 
Bedeemer . . . 


Bighteousness . 
Self-Revelation 


God, Doctrine in Apoc- 
ryphal Period 

in Pliilo 
God (NT) . 

Anger 

Attributes 
Faithfulness . 
Fatherhood 


Forbearance • • 

Foreknowledge • 
Glory 

Godhead, Distinc- 
tions in . 

Grace 

Holiness . 

Idea of God 


11.553“ (Banks); Ext. 685» 
(Kautzsch). 
iii. 136* (Hastings), 
iii. 153“ (Orr). 
iii. 345* (Bennett), 

ii. 198“ ; iv. 604“ (White- 
house) ; Ext. 277“, 280* 
(Fairweatlier). 
ii. 198“. 
ii. 198“ 
ii. 199*. 
ii. 199*. 

ii. 204“, 398* (Skinner); 

Ext. 683* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 199“ 

ii. 538* (Driver), 
ii. 199“ ; Ext. 280* (Fair- 
w eat her), 625“ 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 203“; Ext. 636“ 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 450* (Driver). 

iv. 624“ (Selbie). 

Ext. 683“ (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 684* (Kautzsch). 
i 462“ (Aglen). 
il 223* (A. B. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 211* (Adams 
Brown). 

iv. 278“ (Skinner); Ext 
683* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 197“; Ext. 323* ff. 
(G a r v i e), 6 3 8* 

(Kautzsch). 

Ext 276“ ff. (Fair- 
weather), 308* (Scott). 
Ext. 202* ff. (Drummond). 
iL 205“ (Sanday); Ext 
280“ (Famveather). 

L 98“ (Orr) ; iii 719* 
(Findlay); iv. 301“ 
(Robertson), 
ii. 208“ ff. 

iv. 818“ ff. (Stanton), 
ii. 208“; i. 720* (Lock); 
ii. 334“ (Bruce), 618“ 
(Sanday); iii. 718“ 
(Findlay) ; Ext 35* 
(Votaw). 

ii. 47* (Denney) ; iii, 136* 
(HastingB). 
ii. 52“ ff. (Stewart), 
ii. 186* (Massie) ; iv. 302* 
(Robertson). 

ii213*; iii. 793“ (Chase); 

Ext 310* ff. (Scott), 
ii. 255“ (Stewart) ; iiL 718“ 
(Findlay). 

ii. 400* ff. (Stevens), 
ii. 208“ ; Ext 280“ (Fair- 
weather), 326“ (Garvie). 


God(NT>- 

Johannine Doc- 
trine • • • 

Pauline . • 


Petrine . • 

in Contemporary 
Judaism . 
Anthropomor- 
phisms, Re- 
moval of. 

Monism 

Names 

Particularist 
Limitations . 
Transcendence . 

Love .... 

Mercy 

Revelation through 
Christ 

through Holy 
Spirit 

Righteousness • 


Sovereignty 
God, Children, Sons of 


s Angels . 

God forbid . 

God, Unknown . 

God, Witness of Con- 
science to . . • 

Godhead . • • 

Distinctions in • • 


Godless 
Godliness . 
Godly . 

God, Son of . 
God, Sons of 
Gods as Angels 

as Demons 


as Stars . 
of Assyria 
of Babylonia . 


ii. 690“ f. (Strong), 722“ f. 
(Reynolds), 729“f., 
731“ (Salmond). 

ii. 210“; iii. 718“ ff, 
(Findlay); iv. 301“ 
(Robertson). 

iii. 793“, 797* (Chase). 

ii. 205“ ff., 606*. 


ii. 206“; iv. 679* (T. 

Walker), 
ii. 206*. 
ii. 206*. 

ii. 208“. 

ii. 206* ff.; iv. 487“ff 
(Marshall). 

ii. 209“ ; iii. 155* (Orr). 
iiL 345“ f. (Bennett). 

ii 212* ; Ext 325“ (Gar- 
vie). 

ii 212“ 

iL 209“ ff.; iii. 718“ (Find- 
lay) ; iv. 301“ (Robert- 
son). 

iii. 728* (Findlay). 

ii. 215“ (Candlish) ; i. 
40“ ff. ; u. 335* (Bruce), 
472“ (A. Martin), 
ii. 217* ; iv. 598* (Selbie) ; 

Ext. 643* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 47“ (Hastings). 

iv. 835* (Headlam) ; L 
196“ (Conybeare). 

L 474* (Kilpatrick), 
ii. 221* (Hastings), 
ii. 205* (Davidson), 213* 
(Sanday ), 408* f. (Swete) ; 
iii. 793“ (Chase); Ext 
310* ff. (Scott). 
iL221“. 

ii. 221“ (Garvie). 
ii. 222* (Hastings). 

[See Son of God]. 

[See God, Children of], 

L 95* (Davidson), 592* 
(Whitehouse). 

L 812* note, 591“ (White- 
house) ; iv. 603* (White- 
house), 992* (J. H. 
Moulton); Ext 617“ 
(Kautzsch). 

L 592^ (Whitehouse) ; ii 
430* (Driver). 

L 177“ (Hommel); Ext 
636“ ff (Jastrow). 
i 215* (Hommel); Ext 
636“ ff (Jastrow). 
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Gods— 

of Egypt . . . Ext. 182^ (Wiedemann), 

of the Hellenio Pan- 
theon . . . Ext. 138^ ff. (Bamsay). 

Goel • • . . iL 222^ (A. B. S. Ken- 

nedy). 

God as • • . iL 223^ ; iv. 211* (Adams 

Brown). 

Gog • • . • iL 224^ (Sayce), 122^ 

(Curtis) ; iii. 212^ ; Ext. 
80* (Jastrow), 704* 
(Eantzsch). 

Goiim . • • . iL 224^ (Sayoe), 149* 

(Selbie). 

Golan . • . . ii. 224^ (Merrill). 

(xold . • . . ii. 225* (Flinders Petrie) ; 

L 134^ (Margoliouth) ; 
iii. 275* (Hull). 

Goldsmith . . . iL 225** (Flinders Petrie). 

Golgotha . . . iL 226* (Warren). 

Gk>liath . . . iL 227* (Beecher) ; L 562* 

(H. A. White). 684* 
(Stenning) ; iii. 18*. 

Gomer . . . . iL 227** (Sayce) ; i. 187* 

(Hommel) ; Ext. 80* 
(Jastrow). 

Gomer (wife of Hosea) iL 421* f. (Davidson) ; 

Ext. 175* (Konig). 

Gomorrah . . , iL 227*» (Hull). 

€k>od, Gk>od8 • • iL 228* (Hastings). 

Good, Chief. • . iL 230* (Ferries); L 306** 

(Adeney). 

Goodly, Goodliness . iL 230** (Hastings). 

Goodman . . . ii. 231** (Hastings). 

Goodness . . . [See Good, and Right- 

eousness]. 

Gopher wood . . ii. 232* ; i. 214**. 

(Jorget . . . . ii. 232*. 

Gorgias (Ap.) . . ii. 232* (H. A. White). 

Gortyna (Ap.) . . ii. 232*». 

Gk>shen • . . iL 232** (Griffith); iv. 188** 

(Sayce). 

Gospel . • . . iL 233** (Massie). 

Gospels (Canonical) . iL 234* (Stanton). 
Authorship . . ii. 234^ 

Date of Fourth Gos- 
pel .. . ii. 248^ 

of Synoptics . . iL 247^ 

Evidence from Apos- 
tolic Age to 8rd 
century . . iii. 631*-641**. 

Four Gospels, Evi- 
dence for . . iL 694**ff. (Beynolds). 

Fourth Gospel in 
relation to Syn- 
optics . . iL 243*, 710*“719* (Bey- 

nolds). 

Aim . . . iL 247**. 

Comparison as to 

Baptist’sWork iL 245*, 715* (Beynolds). 
Cleansing of 
Temple . . ii. 245*. 

Feeding Five 
Thousand . iL 246**. 

Final Scenes . iL 246**, 711** (Beynolds). 


Gospels (Canonical) — 

Ministry and 
March of 

Events . . ii. 243*, 710** f. (B^- 

nolds). 

Peculiar Doctrinal 

Character . . ii. 246*, 716* ff. (Bey- 

nolds). 

Teaching of Christ : 

on Conduct . iL 247*. 

Eschatology . iL 246**; L 750* ff. (Sal- 
mond). 

His Relation to 
the Father • ii. 246**. 

Mosaic Law . iL 246**. 

Style of . . ii. 247‘, 718** (Reynolds). 

Harmony of Gospels ii. 249*. 

Synoptic Problem . ii. 235**; Ext. 5* ff. ( Votaw) . 
Features peculiar 

to Luke . . ii. 241** ; iiL 165** (Bebb). 

to Mark . . ii. 241**. 

Logia of Matthew ii. 235*, 236**, 237** ^ [See 
Matthew]. 

Relationship of 

Synoptics . . ii. 235**, 241*; iiL 250* £.» 

258** ff. (Salmond). 

Source common to 
all three . . iL 238*. 

Source common to 
Matthew and 

Luke . . . iL 240*; Ext. 6* ff.( Votaw) 

Theories . . ii. 236*-238*. 

Common Docu- 
ments . . 'ii. 236* if. 

Direct Depend- 
ence . . ii. 236*, 238*. 

Oral Tradition . ii. 236^ 238* ff., 240*. 
Transmission . . Ext. 5** ff. (Votaw). 

Gospels, Apocryphal . Ext. 420** (Tasker). 
Gk>spels which em- 
body early tradi- 
tion — 

Fayhm Gospel 
Fragment . . Ext. 428**. 

Gospel according 
to Egyptians . Ext. 423**. 

Gospel according 
to Peter . . Ext. 425^ 

Gospels, Heretical — 

Gk>spel according 
to Basilides . Ext. 437^. 

Gospel according 
to Matthias . Ext. 437*. 

Gospel according 
to Philip . . Ext. 436**. 

Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles Ext. 436^. 

Gospels of Infancy 
and Parentage of 
Christ— 

Arabic Gospel of 
Childhood . . Ext. 433^. 

Arabic History of 
Joseph the Car- 
penter . . Ext. 433**. 
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Gospels, Apocryphal — Greece — 

Departure of Mary Ext. 434\ Hellenism in Judma. ii. 262^. 

GkMspel according Jewish Colonists in 

to Thomas. . Ext. 431**. Greece . . . ii.26D; Ext.97*(Schurer). 

Protevangelium of Greece, Heligion of . Ext. 109^ (Ramsay). 


James . 

Ext. 429*. 

Gospel of pseudo- 

Matthew 

Ext. 430*. 

Gospel of Na- 

tivity of Mary 

Ext. 430*. 

Definition . 

Ext. 420^ 

Origin 

Ext. 421*. 

Reception and influ- 

ence 

Ext. 422*. 

Value 

Ext. 421^ 

Gothic Version 

ir. 861'’ (Bebb). 

Gotholias (Ap.) . 

iL 249'’. 

Gothoniel ( Ap. ) . 

ii. 249^ 

Grourd .... 

ii. 250» (Post). 

Jonah’s 

ii. 250*, 28** (Hacalister). 

Wild. 

iL 250*, 28‘' (jSIacalister) ; 
iii. 8** (Kennedy). 

Governance • 

iL 250*. 

Government 

iL 250*’ (Thatcher). 

Forms 

ii. 250*ffi 

Justice, Administra- 

tion of . 

iL 252*. 

Revenue . 

ii. 252*. 

Royal Household 

u. 251**. 

Succession to Throne 

ii. 251^ 

Governor 

ii, 253* (Adeney). 

Gozan .... 

ii. 253** (Max Muller). 

Grace .... 

ii. 254* (Stewart) ; iii. 718** 
(Findlay). 

Gracious 

ii. 257* (Hastings). 

Graff .... 

ii. 257** (Hastings). 

Granary 

ii. 110* [Gamer]. 

Grapes .... 

iv. 869* (Post); ii. 31** f. 
(Macalister). 

Wild. 

iv. 869** ; i. 452^ 

Grass .... 

iL 258* (Post). 

Grasshopper 

iii. 130* (Post). 

Grate, Grating . 

u. 258** (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 658*. 

Grave (burial-place) . 

[See Sepulchre]. 

(place of departed) . 

L 740** f. (Davidson); ii. 
274* ft*., 343** flf. (Sal- 
mond). 

Grave (adj.) . 

ii. 259*. 

Grave (verb) 

ii. 259*. 

Gravel .... 

ii. 259*. 

Graven Image 

ii. 451** (Hastings); Ext. 
641** (Kautzsch). 

Gray .... 

ii. 259**. 

Great Bear . 

L 144* (Bumey), 191** f. 
(Pinches). 

Great Bible . 

iv. 857** (Milligan) ; Ext. 
247* (J. H. Lupton). 

Great Sea . 

ii. 259** (Hull). 

Great Synagogue 

iv. 643** (Selbie). 

Greaves 

ii. 260**. 

Grecians, Greeks. 

ii. 260** (Selbie). 

Greece, Hellenism 

ii. 260** (Conybeare). 

Greeks and Philis- 

tines 

iL281*. 


Anatolian and pre- 

Hellenic . . Ext. 109**. 

Aniconic Religion 
and Image Wor- 
ship . . Ext. 121*. 

Deification of the 

Dead . . . Ext. 113^ 115S 125*. 

131* f. 

Divine in Human 
form . . . Ext. 122*. 

History and Chron- 
ology . . . Ext. 134* fF. 

Influence on So- 
ciety and Life Ext. 129**. 
Brotherhoods 
and Guilds . Ext. 132*. 

Burial . . Ext. 131*. 

Government . Ext. 132^ 

Hierodouloi . Ext. 139*. 

Household Pro- 
teges . . Ext. 133*. 

Marriage . . Ext. 129^ 

Self-Mutilation . Ext. 131*. 

Social Condi- 
tions . . Ext. 133*. 

Women Guards . Ext. 130^ 

Mother-goddess . Ext. 122* flf. 

Ritual . . .Ext. 124* 

Mysteries, Ana- 
tolian . . Ext. 124** fll 

Greek and 
Phrygian . Ext. 126*. 

Confession in . Ext. 127**. 

Hieroi . . Ext. 129*. 

Priests . . Ext. 128*. 

Piiritication . Ext. 127*. 

Sacred Animals . Ext. 114*ff 
Bee . . . Ext. 116**. 

Bull . . . Ext. 115*. 

Domestic Ani- 


mals 

Ext. 117*. 

Goat . 

E.xt. 115*. 

Horse 

Ext. 115'*. 

Lion . 

Ext. 118*. 

Serpent 

Ext. 118*. 

Sheep . 

Ext. US'*. 

Swine 

Ext. 115'’ If. 

Sacred Places 

E.xt. 119“ff. 

Caves . 

Ext. 119'-. 

Hieron 

Ext. 120'’ f. 

Mountains . 

Ext. 119*. 

Springs and 


Lakes 

Ext. 120*. 

Sacred Stones, 


Pillars, etc. 

Ext. IIO**. 

Sacred Thrones 

Ext. 112*. 

Sacred Trees, Posts 

Ext. 113*. 

Sacred Weapons . 

Ext. 112'-. 

Shrines . 

Ext. 121'>. 

Votive Images 

Ext. 


U.281*. 
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Greece — 

Hellenic Religion • 
Eaxly Greek Re- 
ligion . 

Elements of Hel- 
lenic Religion . 
Greek Religion and 
Greek Law 
Growth of Hel- 
lenic Religion . 
Conception of 
Piety 

Daimones . 
Moralization of 
gods 

Mythology, 
Growth of 
Pantheon, Hel- 
lenic 

Polytheism and 
Hellenic Unity 
Restrictions on 
Nature of gods 
State gods 
Olympian and 
Chthonian 
deities 

Religion of Apollo 
and Delphic 
Oracle 

Later Development 
of Greek Re- 
ligion . 

Pecay and Death . 
Degradation . 
Deification of 
Living and 
Dead 

Foreign influ- 
ence 
Magic 

Grmco - Asiatic 
Cities, Religion 
of . . . 

Religion in Litera- 
ture and Phil- 
osophy 

St. Paul and Greek 
Philosophy 
Greek Language . 

Greek Papyri 

Greek Patristic Com- 
mentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles . 
Catense and Com- 
pilers of later 
period 
Cramer . 

Euthymius Ziga- 
benus 

Karo and liets- 
mann. 

Mai 


Ext. 135^. 

Ext. 135». 

Ext. 136»». 

Ext. 136^. 

Ext. 137**. 

Ext 142^. 

Ext 139*'flE: 

Ext. 139*». 

Ext 

Ext l.Wff. 

Ext 138*. 

Ext 140»‘. 

Ext 141* f. 

Ext 142**. 

Ext. 143** (Famell). 

Ext 147*. 

Ext. 155*. 

Ext 151*. 

Ext 164* f. 

Ext 161*11. 

Ext 63^ 

Ext 164^ 

Ext 147». 

Ext 150*. 

iii 36* (Thayer); Ext. 

365*» (Kenyon). 

Ext. 353'* (Kenyon); iv. 
060'*fiE: 

Ext 484* fif. (Turner). 

Ext 486*. 

Ext 487*. 

Ext 486^ 

Ext 488*. 

Ext 487^ 


Greek Patristic Com- 
mentaries-^Catence — 
Nicetas of Serrae . 
Oecumenius . 
Theophylact . 

MS Material for 
Catenae . 

Original bulk of 
Literature . 
Patristic Commen- 
tators on St. 
Paul . 

Alexander *tlie 
ancient heretic ’ . 
ApoUinaris of Lao- 
dicea • 

Asterius 
Athanasius . 

Basil of C8e.sarea . 
Chrysostom . 
Clement of Alex- 
andria 

Cyril of Alexandria 
Didymus the Blind 
Diodore of Tarsus . 
Dionysius of Alex- 
andria 

Eunomius the Ano- 
maean 

Eusebius of Caesarea 
Eusebius of Emesa 
(jrennadius of Con- 
stantinople 
Gregory of Naad- 
anzus . 

Gregory of Nyssa . 
Heraclitus 
Isidore of Pelusiuin 
John of Damascus . 
Marcion 
Origen . 

Photius of Con- 
stantinople 
Pierius . 

Severianus of Ga- 
bala . 

Theodore of Hera- 
clea . 

Theodore of Mop- 
Buestia 

Theodore the 
Monk 

Theodoret of Cyr- 
rhus . 

Patristic Editors of 
St. Paul 

Evagrius and 
Euthalius . 

Greek Philosophy 

Greek VSS , 

Aquila’s VS 
Septuagint 
Symmachus’ VS 
Theodotion’s VS 


Ext. 486**. 
Ext. 485*. 
Ext. 486*. 

Ext. 621'* ff. 

Ext. 484*. 


Ext. 489* ff. 

Ext. 489". 

Ext. 500*. 

Ext. 498'*. 

Ext. 498'*. 

Ext. 4i S". 

Ext. 501" fll 

Ext. 520-^ 

Ext. 514". 

Ext. 499*. 

Ext. 500". 

Ext. 490". 

Ext. 500". 

Ext. 497". 

Ext. 498*. 

Ext. 517". 

Ext. 498". 

Ext. 498". 

Ext. 489". 

Ext. 512". 

Ext. 519*. 

Ext. 489*. 

Ext. 490* fL 

Ext. 519". 

Ext. 497". 

Ext. 507*. 

Ext. 497". 

Ext. 508* ft 

Ext. 619*. 

Ext. 516*. 

Ext. 524" flf. 

Ext. 524" flf. 

iii. 849" (Kilpatrick) | 
Ext. 147* (Ramsay). 

iv. 864" (Redpath). 
iv. 866*. 

iv. 437" (Nestle), 
iv. 865". 
iv. 866*. 
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Greek VSS (Modern) 


Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

Hadid . 

• 

iL276*. 

Greek Writing 



iv. 950^111 (Kenyon). 

Hadlai . . • 

• 

ii. 276*, laS*. 

Green . 



1467*. 

Hadoram . • 

• 

ii.276*. 

Greet, Greeting 



ii. 263*^ (Hastings). 

Hadrach 


ii. 276** (Beecher). 

Greyhound . 


• 

iL263*». 

Haft . 


ii. 276^ 

Grief . 


• 

iL 263^ (Hastings). 

Hagab . 


ii.276‘'. 

Grinder , 


e 

iL266'>. 

Hagaba 


iL 277*. 

Grisled . 


e 

u. 266'’. 

Hagabah 


u. 277*. 

Gross . 


• 

ii. 265*^. 

Hagar . 


ii. 277* (Ryle). 

Ground 


• 

iL 266* (Hastings). 

Jewish Traditions 


ii. 278'’. 

Grove , 


e 

ii. 266^ [See Asherah, 

References by 

St. 





Tree (Sacred)]. 

Paul and Philo 

. 

ii. 278*. 

Gmdge 


• 

ii 286^ (Hastings). 

Sources of Narrative 

ii. 278*. 

Guard . 



iL 267* (Barnes). 

Hagarenes . 


ii. 281** (Maopherson), 

Captain of the 



i. 362'» (Burrows) ; iv. 33'‘ 



278** (Ryle). 




note (Purves). 

Haggada 


iii. 600** (Curtis) ; Ext. 

Praetorian . 



iL 267* ; iv. 33* (Purves). 



58* ff. (Schechter). 

Gndgodah • 



ii. 267**. 

Haggai (Book) • 


ii. 279* (Cooke). 

Gndea . 


• 

i. 225* (Hommel) ; Ext. 

Haggai (Prophet) 


iL 281* (Cooke). 




641*, 677* (Jastrow). 

Haggi, Haggites . 


iL 281* 131**. 

Guess . 


• 

n. 267'>. 

Haggiah 


iL 281^ 129*. 

Guest . 


• 

iL 267** (Mackie), 427* 

Haggith 


iL 281^ 126^ 




(Ewing). 

Hagiographa 


iii. 597** (Curtis), 

Chamber . 


• 

iL267^ 427^474'•(Ewmg); 

and Apocrypha 


i. lie* (Porter). 




iv. 674* (^bie). 

Hagri . 


ii. 281^ 132'’. 

Guilt . 


• 

iv. 629** (E. R. Bernard). 

Hagrite, Hagrites 


ii. 281** (Macpherson). 

Guilt-offering 


• 

iv. 387** (W. P. Paterson) ; 

Hahiroth 


iii. 875* (Selbie). 




Ext. 721* (Kautzsch). 

Hail (interjection) 


ii. 282* (Hastings). 

Guilty . 


• 

ii. 268*. 

All hail . 


L 63**. 

Gulf . 


• 

ii. 268*. 

HaU . 


ii. 282* (Macalister). 

Guni . • 


• 

ii. 268*, 131* «•. 

Plague 


iii. 891* (Macalister). 

Gur . • 


• 

ii. 268**. 

Hair . 


ii. 283* (Ewing). 

Gur-baal 


e 

ii. 268** ; i. 135** (Margo- 

Camels’ Hair . 


L 345** (Mackie) ; ii. 285* 




liouth). 



(Ewing). 

Gutter . 


• 

ii. 268^, 388*. 

Cutting and shaving 






the Hair 

• 

ii. 284* f. ; i. 235* (Mac- 

Ha . 


• 

iL 269*. 



alister), 246** (Caislaw); 

Haahashtari 


• 

ii. 269*, 128*. 



iv. 478*(Carslaw); Ext. 

Habaiah 


• 

ii. 269, 134*. 



614** (Kautzsch). 

Habakkuk . 



ii. 269* (Driver). 

Goats’ Hair 


ii. 285*. 

Contents . 



ii. 269*. 

Magical use • 


ii. 284**. 

Critical Questions 


iL270*>. 

Plucking off • 


L 525** (Poucher). 

Date. 

. 


ii. 270*. 

Hajehudijah • 


ii. 285*. 

Legends of 



iL 272*. 

Hakkatan . • 


ii. 285*, 134^ 

Name 

, 


ii. 269* (note). 

Hakkoz . • 


ii. 285*, 123^ 128^ 

Style and Text 


iL 272*. 

Hakupha • • 


u. 285*, 134*. 

Teaching . 

. 


ii. 271**. 

Halacha • • 


iii. 600* (Curtis) ; Ext 

Habazziniah 

, 


ii. 273*. 



58* ff. (Schechter). 

Habergeon . 

. 


ii. 273*. 

Halah . • • 


ii. 285** (Max Muller). 

Qabiri (Khabiri) 

. 


i. 228* (Hommel); ii. 326** 

Halak . • • 


ii. 285*» (HuU). 




(Williams). 

Hale . • • 


ii. 286*. 

Habor . 

. 


iL 273 (I. A. Pinches). 

Halhul. 


iL 286* (Warren). 

Hacaliah 

, 


ii. 273*. 

Hali 


ii. 286**. 

Hachilah 



ii. 273*. 

Halicarnassus (Ap.) 


ii. 286** (Ramsay). 

Hachmoni, Hachmonite 

ii. 273^ 

HaU . 


ii. 287*. 

Hadad. 



ii. 273** (Sayce). 

Hallel . 


ii. 287* (Davison). 

Hadadezer . 



ii. 273** (Sayce) ; i. 272*. 

HaUelujah . 


iL 287* (Woods). 

Hadadrimmon 



ii. 274* (Price). 

HaUohesh . 


ii. 287^ 134^ 

Hadar . 



ii. 273** [Hadad]. 

Hallow 


iL 287** (Hastings). 

Hadarezer . 



iL 273** (Sayce). 

Halt . 


iL 288* (Hastings). 

Hadashah • 



ii. 274*. 

Ham (son of Noah) 


iL 288** (Margoliouth) ; 

Hadassah • 



ii. 274^. 



Ext. 81* (Jastrow). 

Hades • • 



IL 274* (Salmond) ; L 216* 

substituted for 





(Hommel), 742^, 746* 

Canaan . 

. 

ii. 288**; Ext. 81*(Ja8trow). 




(Charles), 762^ 764*. 

Ham (Gn 14*) 

. 

iL 289* (Selbie). 
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Ham, Land of • 

iL 289>> (Griffith). 

Handle 

. . 

ii. 296** (Hastings). 

Haman • • • 

ii. 289** (H. A. White). 

Hands, Laying on of . 

iiL 84"(Swete) ; Ext. 720" 

Hamath • • • 

ii. 289** (I. A. Pinches); 



(Kautzsch). 


i. 184^ 187** (Hommel). 

Handsomely 


iL 297* (Hastings). 

Hamathite . • 

ii. 290^ 

Handstaves . 


ii. 297". 

Hamath-zobah 

ii. 290". 

Handweapon 


ii. 294^. 

Hammath (person) 

ii. 290'>. 

Handwriting 


[See Writing]. 

Hammath (place). 

ii. 290'’ i iv. Tog". 

Hanes . 


iL 297" (Griffith); hr. 

Hammeah, Tower of . 

u. 290‘. 



674**. 

Hammedatha 

ii. 2Ql\ 

Hanging 

• 

ii. 298* (Selbie); L 526* 

Hammelech . 

ii. 29P. 



(Poucher). 

Hammer 

ii. 291* (Carslaw). 

Hanging, Hangings . 

ii. 299* (Eennedy). 

Hammiphkad 

iii. 379* (Warren). 

Hannah 


ii. 299* (Milligan). 

Hammoleoheth . 

ii. 29I^ 129'’; iv. 180". 

Song of . 


iv. 385* (Stenning). 

Hammon 

ii. 291". 

Hannathon . 


ii. 299". 

Hammoth-dor 

ii. 292*. 

Hanniel 


ii. 299", 132*. 

Hammnel • 

ii. 292", 122". 

Hanoch 


ii. 299", 122". 

Hammurabi (Kliammn- 


Hanun . 


ii. 299'*. 

rabi) 

i. 88" (Byle), 226" f. 

Hap, Haply . 


ii. 299**. 


(Hommel) ; Ext. 534*^ 

llaphraim . 


ii. 299". 


(J a s t r 0 w), 58 5’" 

Haphtaroth . 


i. 288* (Stewart) ; ir. 959* 


(Johns). 



(Kenyon). 

g[ammarabi, Code of . 

Ext. S84" (Johns), 3o8" 

Happen 


ii. 300*. 


(Bennett), 582** (Jas- 

Happiness . 


ii. 300* (Massie). 


trow). 

Happizzez . 


ii. 300", 123". 

Characteristic 


Hara . 


ii. 301* (Max Muller). 

Features — 


Haradah 


ii. 301*. 

Agriculture . 

Ext. 591". 

Haran (person) 


ii. 301*, 123*, 127". 

Class Legislation . 

Ext. 690". 

Haran (place) 


ii. ;W1* (I. A. Pinches). 

Justice . 

Ext. 694". 

Hararite 


u. 301". 

Marriage and 


Harbona, Harbonah . 

ii. 302*. 

Family Life 

Ext. 698". 

Harbour 

. 

ii. 311* (Hull); iv. 806* 

Shipping, Trade, 




(Bennett). 

Commerce . 

Ext. 593*. 

Hal'd, Hardiness, Hardly, 


Social Grades 

Ext. 588". 

Hardness . 


ii. 302* (Hastings). 

Temple . 

Ext. 594". 

Hardening . 


ii. 302** (Banks). 

Code in extenso 

Ext 699". 

Hare . 


ii. .303** (Post); iv. 829** 

Comparison with 




(Peake). 

Hebrew Legisla- 


Hareph 

• • 

ii. 303’*, 127*». 

tion 

Ext. 608*, 665* (Eantzsch). 

Harhaiah 


ii. 303**. 

Discoveiy 

Ext. 584*. 

Harhas 


ii. 303**. 

Importance 

Ext. 585*. 

Harhur 


ii. 303’*, 134* 

Literature on . 

Ext. 584". 

Harim . 


ii. 303^ 123*>. 

Hamonah . 

ii. 292*. 

Hariph 


ii. 303^ 133**. 

Hamon-gog . 

ii. 292*. 

Harlot . 


ii. 304* (W. P. Paterson). 

Hamor .... 

iL 292* (Ryle). 

Har-magedon 


ii. 304** (Nestle). 

Hamran 

iL 292". 

Harnepher . 


ii. 305**, 132*. 

Hamnl .... 

iL 292", 126*. 

Harness 


ii. 305** (Hastings, 

Hamutal 

U. 292", 127*. 



Barnes). 

Hanamel 

a 292". 

Harod . 


iL 305** (Selbie), 132** 

Hanan .... 

u. 292", 131*, 132". 



(Curtis). 

Hananel 

iL 293*. 

Harodite 


ii. 306*, 132*». 

Hanani 

u. 293*, 124". 

Haroeh 


ii. 306*, 127**. 

Hananiah , • 

a 293*-" (N. J. D. White, 

Harorite 


ii. 306*. 


H. A. White), 124", 

Harosheth . 


ii. 306* (Selbie). 


127*, 131* (Curtis). 

Harp . 


iii. 458*3*. (Millar). 

Hand .... 

a 293" (Hastings), 296* 

Harrow 

# 

e • 

ii. 306* (A. R. S. Ken 


(Aglen). 



nedy). 

Fill the hand • 

L 475" note (Hastings); 

Harsha 

• • 

ii. 306^ 134*. 


a 296" (Aglen) ; iv. 70" 

Harsith 


u. 306^ 593**. 


(Baudissin). 

Hart . 


iL 306** (Post) 

Handbreadth 

iv. 909* (A. B. 8. Ken- 

Harum 


U. 307*, 128^ 


nedy). 

Harumaph . 


iL 307*. 

Handkerchief 

L 627* (Mackie) ; iii. 487" 

Haruphite . 

• • 

ii. 303** [Hariph] 


(Selbie). 

Haruz . 

• • 

iL 307*, 127*. 
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Harvest 


L 49*» (J. W. Paterson). 

Haziel . 


ii 314“, 123*. 

Feast of • 


iii. 740* (Purves); Ext. 

Hazo . 


ii 314“ 



662* (Kautzsch). 

Hazor . 


ii 314“ (Conder). 

Vintage • 


iv. 869* (Post) ; Ext. 662* 

Hazor-hadattah . 


ii. 316*. 



(Kautzsch). 

Hazzelelponi 


u. 315*, 128*. 

Hasadiah • 


ii 307*, 127^ 

He(n) . 


ii. 316*. 

Hashabiah • 


ii. 307‘, 123* 125*<«’. 

He . . . 


ii. 316* (Hastings). 

Hashabnah . 


ii. 307*. 

Head . 


ii. 316* (Selbie). 

Hashabneiah 


ii 307*, 135^ 

Headband . 


L 626“ (Mackie). 

Hashbaddanah 


ii 307*. 

Headstone . 


ii 317*. 

Hashem 


ii. 180* [Gizonite], 132^, 

Headtire 


L 626“, 627“ (Mackie). 



651»». 

Heady . 


ii 317*. 

Haslimonah • 


ii 307*». 

Health . 


ii 317“ (Hastings) ; iii 

Hashubah . 


ii 307^ 127*. 



321* (Macalister). 

Hashum 


ii 307^ 133*, 136*‘. 

Heart • 

• 

ii 317“ (Laidlaw) ; iii 326^ 

Hasidseane • 


ii 307^* (Moss); iii 822'* 



(Macalister) ; iv. 168*; 



(Eaton). 



Ext. 666“ (Kautzsch). 

Hasmonseaa 


ii 307^ (Moss); iii 185^ 

Hearth 

• 

ii 318“ (A. R. S. Ken- 



(Fairweather). 



nedy); iv. 710^ (Davies). 

Hasrah 


ii 303** [Harhas]. 

Heath . 

• 

ii 319*. 

Hassenaah . 


ii. 308*. 

Heathen 

• 

ii 319* (Ferries). 

Hassenuah . 


ii 308*, 131»». 

Heaven 

, 

ii 320* (Salmond). 

Hasshnb 


ii 308*. 

Plurality of heavens 

ii 321“; i 606“ (White- 

Haste . 


ii 308*. 



house), 711* (Charles); 

Hasupha 


ii. 308*, 134^. 



ii. 501* (Armitage Ro- 

Hat 


ii 308* 



binson). 

^atasu 


[See llatsepsu]. 

in OT 

• 

ii 320“ 

Hathach 


ii. 308*. 

in Apocrypha 

and 


Hathath 


ii 308* 128“. 

Apocalyptic . 

. 

ii 322* ff.; Ext 305* 

Hathor 


Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 



(Fairweather). 

Hatipha 


ii 308“, 134*. 

in NT . 

. 

ii. 321*, 323* f. 

Hatita . 


ii. 308“ 

in Theology 

. 

ii 323“. 

Hatred 


ii. 308“ (Bethune-Baker). 

Heaven == God 

. 

ii. 321“ (Salmond), 849“ 

Qatsepsu (^atasu) 

i 660“ (Crum). 



(Orr). 

Expedition to Punt • 

Ext. 361*, ,363“(Blomfield). 

Heaven, Host of . 

• 

ii 429“ (Driver) ; i. 95“ 

Hattil . 


ii 309*, 134*. 



(Davidson); iii 138*; 

Hattush 


ii. 309*, 127*. 



Ext. 636“ tf. (Kautzsch). 

Haunt . 

, , 

ii. 309*. 

Heave-offering 

• 

iv. 338* (W. P. Paterson) ; 

Hauran (Ap.) (person) 

ii. 309*. 



i 317“ (Macalister); 

Hauran (place) 

, 

ii. 309“ (Ewing). 



iii. 588* (Driver). 

Have . 

• • 

ii. 310“ (Hastings). 

Heaviness, Heavy, 


Haven . 

• • 

ii. 311* (Hull). 

Hea^^ly . 

. 

ii. 324* (Hastings). 

Havilah • 

• • 

ii 311“ (Sayce); i 135*, 

Heber . 

. 

ii. 325* (Moss), 129*, 131*- “ 



643“ (Margoliouth) ; ii 

Hebrew 

. 

ii. 325* (Lukyn Williams). 



469* (H. A. White); 

Meaning . 

. 

u. 325“ f. 



Ext. 74“ (Jastrow), 85“ 

on ^lonuments 

and 




(McCurdy). 

in Inscriptions 

. 

u. 326“ 

Hawoth-jair 

• • 

ii. 312* (Selbie). 

Hebrew Alphabet 

. 

i. 70“ tf., 74* (I. Taylor). 

Hawk . 


ii. 312* (Post). 

Hebrew Language 

• 

[See Language of OT^ 

Hay . 


ii. 312“ (Post). 



Text of OT]. 

Hazael . 


ii 312“ (Burney). 

Hebrew Race 

• 

Ext. 72“ tf. (Jastrow), 87* 

Hazaiah 


ii. 313*, 126*. 



(McCurdy). 

Hazar-addar 


ii 313*. 

1 Subdivisions of J acob 


Hazar-euan . 


ii 313*, 314*. 

and Esau 

. 

Ext. 74*, 75* f. (Jastrow). 

Hazar-gaddah 


ii 313“. 

Hebrew Writing . 

. 

iv. 948* tf. (Kenyon). 

Hazar-maveth 


ii 313“. 

Hebrewess . 

. 

ii. 327*. 

Hazar-shual . 


ii 313“. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the 

ii. 327* (Bruce). 

Hazar - susah. 

Hazar- 


Aim and Central 


susim 


ii. 313“ 

Idea 

. 

ii 327*. 

Hazazon-tamar 


ii 313“ (Welch). 

Author 

. 

ii. 336“, 338*. 

Hazel . 

m • 

ii 313“ 

Canonicity 

. 

iii 640*, 641“ (Stanton). 

Hazer-hatticon 

• • 

ii. 314*. 

Contrast between 


Hazerim 

• • 

ii 314* (Driver). 

Christianity 

and 


Hazeroth 

• • 

ii 314* (Driver) ; L 791* 

Leviticalism 

. 

ii. 327“. 



(Margoliouth). 

Date . 

• 

ii 337“. 


EXTRA VOL.— SI 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the— 

Heli . 



ii. 343*, 138". 

Eschatology 

i. 755*^ (Salmond). 

Heliodorus (Ap.) 

, 


ii. 343* (H. A. White). 

Quotations 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

Helkai . 



ii. 343". 

Readers, Jew or Gen- 


Helkath 



iL 

tile? . 

ii. 887». 

Helkath-hazzurim 


iL 343". 

Location of . • 

iL 337». 

Helkias (Ap.) 

, 


iL 343". 

Relation to Philo • 

iL 835^ ; i. 65^ (Massie). 

Hell . 

, 


ii. 343^ (Salmond) ; L 

to St. Paul . • 

iL33S». 




762** f. [See Gehenna,' 

Style 

iL i. 65^f. (Massie); 




and Sheol]. 


iii. 42^ (Thayer). 

Hellenism • 


, 

ii. 262* (Gonybeare) ; iiL 

Theology . 

iL 328‘-. 




822** " (Eaton). 

Christology , 

ii. 329‘fl: 

Helm . 



ii. 346". 

Earthly Life of 


Helmet • 



ii. 347* (Barnes). 

Christ . 

fi. 330*. 

Helon . 



ii. 347*. 

Humiliation 

iL 33(P. 

Help . 



ii. 347*. 

Incarnation 

iL 33(P. 

Helps . 



ii. 347** (Bartlet). 

Priesthood 

iL m\ 

Helps (nautical) 



Ext. 367* (Blomfield). 

in Heaven 

iL 333*>. 

Helve . 



ii. 348*. 

Faith . 

iL 334^• L 835** (AVar- 

Hem . 



i. 627* (Mackie); ii. 69* 


field). 




(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Fatherhood of God 

iL 334*>. 

Hemam 

• 

• 

ii. 348". 

Law 

iiL fil** (Denney). 

Heman 

• 

• 

iL 348** (N. J. D. White), 

Mediation 

iiL 319» (Adeney). 




124*-", 129* (Curtis). 

Redemption . 

iL 333*. 

Hemdan 


• 

ii. 2112** [Hamran]. 

Regeneration 

iv. 219*. 221* (Bartlet). 

Hemlock 



iL .348". 

Salvation 

ii. 334^ 

Hen 



i. 452". 

Sanctification 

ii. 334* ; iv. 393^ (Bartlet). 

Hen (person) 



ii. 349*. 

Sonship of Believers 

IL 219* (Candlisli). 

Hena . 



u. 349*. 

Hebrews, Gk>8pel accord- 


Henadad 



ii. 349*, 135". 

ing to the 

Ext. 338^ (Menzies). 

Hendiadys . 



Ext. 167* (Kbnig). 

Evidence, Patristic 


Henna . 



i. 346* (Post). 

and other 

Ext. 339*. 

Hepher (person) 



ii. 349*, 128*, 129", 132". 

Extant Fra^ents . 

Ext. 341*, 345* ff. (Ropes). 

Hepher (place) 



ii. 349*. 

Theories of Origin 


Hephzi-bali . 



ii. 349*, 127*. 

and Character 

Ext. 342'’. 

Heracleon 



ii. 697* (Reynolds). 

Hebron (person) . 

u. 338», 123*, 124‘, 127*-'’. 

Heraclitus . 



Ext. 489** (Turner). 

Hebron (place) . 

iL 338*’ (Warren) ; iiL 

Herald . 



ii. 349*. 

Hedge .... 

198* «f. 

Herb . 



[See Grass]. 

ii. 340*. 

Herbs, Bitter 



i. 304* (Post); U. 29‘ 

Heed .... 

ii. 340*. 




(Macalister) ; iii. 687*, 

Hegai, Hege 

ii. 340'’. 




691** (W. J. Moulton). 

Hegemonides (Ap.) 

ii. 340*’. 

Hercules (Ap.) 



ii. 349** (Prichard). 

Heifer .... 

iL 340" (Selbie) ; iii. 638* 

Herd . 



ii. 349^ 

Heifer, Bed • 

(Post). 

Hereafter 



iL 350* (Hastings). 

iv. 207" (A. R. S. Ken- 

Hereby 



ii. 350**. 

Heir .... 

nedy). 

Heredity 



ii. 349** (J. H. Bernard). 

ii. 341* (Bennett). 



[See Sin]. 

Daughters, Inherit- 


Herein . 



ii. 350^ 

ance of . 

ii. 341". 

Hereof . 



ii. 350**. 

Firstborn, Right of . 

ii. 341*. 

Heres . 



ii. 351* (Selbie). 

. Junior Right . 

iL 341". 

Heresh . 



ii. 351*, 136*. 

[See Inheritance]. 


Heresy 



ii. 351* (Bartlet). 

Helah .... 

iL 342", 128*. 

Hereth . 



ii. 35P. 

Helam .... 

ii. 342". 

Heretofore , 



ii. 350^ 

Helbah 

ii. 342". 

Hereunto, Herewith 


u. 351*. 

Helbon 

iL 342". 

Herhor. 



i. 662** (Crum). 

Heldai .... 

iL342". 

Heritage 


m 

ii. 351**. [See Heir, In- 

Heleb .... 

iL 342" [Heldiu]; i. 73"; 



heritance]. 

Heled .... 

ii. 132*. 

Hermai 


m 

Ext. lll*ff. (Ramsay). 

iL 342" [Heldai]; L 73"; 

Hennas 


• 

ii. 352* (Headlam), 700*> 

Helek .... 

ii. 132*. 




(Re3mold8) ; iiL 533^ 

iL 343*, 129". 




(Stanton). 

Helem .... 

iL 343*, 132*. 

Hermes 



ii. 352*. 

Helepli 

iL343*. 

Hermogenes 



ii. 352* (Muir). 

Helez .... 

iL 343*, 126*, 132*. 

Hermon, Hermonites 

• 

ii. 352** (Conder). 
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Herod, Dynasty of 

ii. 353^ (Headlam). 

Hezekiah (king)— 



Dynasty, Character 


Reformation • 

• 

a 3760, 3320 (Men), 

of . . . 

ii. sei". 



447*, 448* (W. P. Pater- 

Chronology • 

iL 355*; i. 403^ 416», 



son), 492* (G. A. Smith); 


417** (Turner). 



Ext. 699* (Kautzsch). 

Genealogical Tables 

ii. 334. 

Hezion. 

• 

ii. 379* (Burney). 

Index . 

ii. 353*. 

Hezir . • 

• 

iL 397*, 123**. 

* Origin . 

ii. 355^. 

Hezro, Hezrai 


ii. 379*, 1320. 

Members— 


Hezron (person) . 


a 379*, 1220, 126*, 1290 . 

Agrippa l. . 

ii. 359* ; L 416* (Turner) ; 

Hezron (place) 


iL 379*'. 


iii. 330** (M a c a 1 i 8- 

Hiddai . . . 


a 3790 , i32». 


ter). 

Hiddekel . 


a 3790 (Sayce). 

Agrippa n. . 

iL 360*; i. 417'’ (Turner). 

Hiel . 


ii. 379** (Burney). 

Archelans 

ii. 358*. 

Hierapolis . 


ii. 379** (Ramsay). 

Bernice . 

ii. 360'>. 

Inscriptions 


Ext. 94* (Schiirer). 

Drusilla 

ii. 361*. 

Hiereel(Ap.) 


a 3800. 

Herod the Great . 

ii. 356* ; L 403* (Turner). 

Hieremoth (Ap.) . 


a 3800. 

Herod Antipas 

iL 358*. 

Hierma8(Ap.) 


a 3800. 

' Herod J^ilip 

ii. 359*. 

Hierodouloi . 


Ext. 130* (Ramsay), 662**, 

Herodias 

ii. 360*. 



690** (Kautzsch). 

Philip . 

ii. 358**. 

Hieroglyphic Script 

• 

L 70* (L Taylor), 656* 

Salome . 

iL360*>. 



(Crum). 

Herodians . 

iL 362* (Eaton). 

Hieronymus (Ap.) 

e 

a 3800. 

Herodias 

ii. 353*, 360*. 

Higgaion 

■ 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

Herodion 

a 362* : i. 148>>. 

High, Highminded 


ii. 380** (Hastings). 

Heron .... 

iL 362*. 

High Place • • 

• 

a 3810 (Men) . jy, 393 . g; 

Hesbbon 

ii. 362*^ (Chapman). 



(A. R. S. Kennedy); 

Heshmon 

ii. 362*>. 



Ext. 119* (Ramsay), 

Hesychius . 

iv. 445**. 



189“ (Wiedemann), 661* 

Heth (letter) 

i. 73*, 380». 



(Kautzsch). 

Heth ..... 

ii. 363“ (Selbie). 

High Priest . 

• 

iv 730 , 79‘-o, 81‘, 330 f.. 

Hethlon 

ii. 363* (Hommel). 



86**, 90^ 92*, 96*^ ** 

Hewer of Wood . 

ii. 363*. 



(Baudissin); Ext. 705“ 

Hexapla, Origen’s 

iv. 442*>jBF. (Nestle), 864**f. 



(Kautzsch). [See 


(Redpath). 



Priest], 

Hexatench • 

ii. 303* (Woods), 

Breastplate 

• 

L 319* (A. R. S. Kennedy); 

Composite Character 

ii. 363**. 


iv. 619** (Flinders 

Composition, Method 




Petrie), 

of . 

ii. 364**. 

Functions . 

, 

iv. 84*, Qd*-**; L 202** 

Historical Value 

ii. 376**. 



(Driver and White). 

Sources, Character- 


Vestments 


iv. 84*, 90** (Baudissin). 

istics of 

ii. 366** ff. 

Hilen . 


ii. 402*[Holon]. 

D, Characteristics 


HUkiah . . 

, 

ii. 383** (Burney), 123*-*’, 

and Language 

iL 367‘. 



125*®*, 125** (Curtis) ; 

Date and Origin 

iL 368*. 



iv. 76** (Baudissin); 

Extent 

ii. 367**. 



Ext. 700** (Kautzsch). 

JE . . . 

ii. 371*. 

Hill, Hill-country 

, 

ii. 383** (Driver). 

Characteristics . 

ii. 372* 

Hillel . . . 


ii. 384**. 

Date and Origin 

ii. 373*. 

Hillel (Rabbi) 


Ext. 69* (Schechter). 

Language . 

ii. 373*. 

Hin 


iv. 910** ff. (A. R. S. 

P, Characteristics. 

ii. 368**. 



Kennedy). 

Date and Origin 

ii. 370**. 

Hind . 


ii. 307*. 

Extent 

ii. 369**. 

Hinge . 


ii. 384** (Carslaw), 435" 

Language . 

ii. 369*. 



(Warren). 

Distinctions within 


Hinnom, Valley of 

. 

ii. 385* (Warren), 119*f. 

Sources 

ii. 373**. 



(Charles), 344** (Sal- 

Revisions, Editorial 

ii. 375*. 



mond). 

Summary of Results . 

ii. 375*. 

Hip 


ii. 388**. 

Hezekiah .. 

iL 376*, 126^ 127». 

Hippopotamus . 


i. 266** (Post). 

Hezekiah (king) • 

ii. 376* (M*Clymont). 

Hirah . 


ii. 388®. 

Aqueduct 

ii. 377*, 592^ 597* (Conder); 

Hiram . 


ii. 388® (Stenning). 


iv. 515** ff. (Wilson). 

Tomb of . 


iv. 457® (Nicol). 

Chronology of Reign 

ii. 376*; i. 402* (Curtis). 

Hire, Hireling . 


ii. 390* (Hastings). 

in Assyrian Inscrip- 


His 


u. 390*. 

tion 

L 188** (Hommel). 

Hitherto 


ii. 390®. 
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Hittxtes . . iL 390^ (Sayoe) ; i. 226*, Holy Place (in Taber- 

227* (Hommel); Ext. 78* nade) . . . iv. 655^ 656^ (A. B. 8. 


(Jastrow). 

InacriptioBC and 
Monnmeiite . . iL 362** \ 


Hivites 



. It 392" (Driver). 

Hizld . 



. iL 393*, 131*. 

Hizkiah 



. ii. 393", 127*. 

ELLzonim 



. L 113^ (Porter). 

Ho 



. iL393". 

Hobab . 



. iL 393" (N. J. D. White), 
664* (Selbie). ' 

Hobah. 



. ii. 393". 

Hobaiah 



. iL 269* [Haheish]. 

Hod . 



. u. 393". 132*. ' 

Hodaviah 



. u. 394*, 127*, 130*, 181". 

Hodesh 



. ii. 394M31*. 

Hodevah 



. iL394*. 

Hodiah 



. ii. 394*, 129*. 

Hoglah 



. iL 394*, 129". 

Hoham 



. iL394». 

Hoise . 



. ii. 394*. 

Hold . 



. iL 394* (Hagrings). 

Holiness (OT) 


. iL 394" (SkiDBer) ; Ext. 
681" (^utzsoh). 

Ethical 

, 


. iL397". 

Idea of 

• 


. iL 396*: iv.826"{. (Peake); 
Ext. 621* (Kantzsch). 

Holy Spirit 

. 

. ii. 398*, 403" (Swete). 

Legal 

- 

. 

. iL 397": Ext 704" 


(Kautzsoh). 

of God and Angela . iL 396^.^ 


of Men . . . iL 398*. 

of Places, SeasoBB, 

Things . . . ii 396*»; Ext. 717* ff. 

(Kantzsch). 

TransmiBsible . . iL39d*; i\r. (Peake) ; 

Ext. 621* (Kantzsch). 
Holiness (NT) . iL 369^ (Sterens). 

of Chrirt . . iL 400^ 

of God . . ii. 400*. 

of Men . . . ii.400*’; iv. 391** (Bartlet). 

Holy Spirit . iL 400*. [See Holy 

Spirit]. 

Terminology . IL 399^1F. 

Holiness, Law of . • iiL 69* (Driver), 106*, 107* 

(Harford - Battersby) ; 
iv. 82* (Bandissin). 

Holiness of AnimalB, 

Places, and Things . [See Greece, Beligion of ; 

Egypt, Religion of ; 

Unclean]. 

Holm Tree . . . iL 401* (Post). 

Hdofemes {Ap .} . . iL 402^ (Cboke). 

Holon . . . . iL 402*. 

Holyday . . iL 402^. 

Holy of Holies (in 

Tabernacle) . . iv. 636** (A. BL S. Ken- 

nedy). 

in Temple of Ezekiel iv. 708 (Davies), 
of Herod . iv. 714* (Davies), 

of Solomon . . iv. 667* (Davies). 

ofZembbabel . iv. 711* (Davies)., 

FnzBiture • . iv. 666* (Kennedy), 701*, 

711*. 714* (Davies). 


Kennedy). 

in Temple of Ezekiel iv. 708* (Davies), 
of Herod . iv. 714* (Davies), 

of Solomon . • iv. 697* f. (Davies), 

of Zembbabel . iv. 711* (Davies). 
Fnmiture. . . iv. 662* (A. R. S. Ken- 

nedy), 701*, 709* 711* 
714* (Davies). 

Holy One of Israel . ii. 204* (Davidson), 398* 
(Skinner). 

Holy Sepulchre, Site of ii. 589* (Conder). 

Holy Spirit . . . iL 402* (Swete). 

in OT— 

Progressive Teach- 
ing on . . ii. 404*. 

Relation to Life of 
of God . . ii. 404*. 

Terms ‘Spirit,’ 

‘Spirit of God,* 

‘ Holy Spirit * . ii. 402*. 

Work in Creation . ii. 403*. 
in Intellectual 
Life . . ii. 403*. 

in Messiah . . ii. 403*. 

in Prophetic In- 
spiration . ii. 403* ; iv. 114* K (David- 
son). 

in Religious and 
Moral Life . ii. 403*. 

in Apocrypha and 
other Jewish 

Literature. . iL 404*; Ext. 808* ' 
(Scott). 

Alexandrian Doc- 
trine . . . ii. 404*. 

in the New Testament ii. 405* ff. 

Baptism with the 

Holy Ghost . i. 244* (Plummer) ; Ext 
309* (Scott). 

Comes through the 
Glorification of 

the Son . . Ext. 312* (Scott). 

Given by laying 
on of hands . iii. 85*. 

Names . . . ii. 405*. [See Ghost]. 

Personality . . iL 408*, 411*. 

Relation to Christ ii. 405*, 309* ff. (Scott). 
Revival of Pro- 
phecy . . ii. 405**, 309* (Scott). 

Spirit in Christ’s 

Baptism . iL 405*, 309* (Scott). 
Conception . iL 405*, 309* (Scott). 
Ministry . iL 406*. 

Relation to the 

Church . . iL 406*. 

Gift to the 

Apostles . ii. 407*. 
to the Church iL 407*. 

Results, tempor- 
ary and per- 
manent . . iL 407*; Ext. 314* (Scott) 

Teaching of Christ iL 408* f. ; Ext. 311* ff . 
(Scott). 
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Holy Spirit- 

Teaching of Chriat 
in Baptismal 
Formnla . 
in Fourth Gospel 


in the Synoptics. 
Teaching of the 
Apostles 

in Acts and Cath- 
olic Epp. 

in Apocalypse . 
in Johannine 
Theology 

in Pauline Epp. . 


in Petrine Epp. . 
Summary of Biblical 
Doctrine 

Work of the Spirit . 


Homam • 
Homer . • 

Homicide 
Honest, Honesty 
Honey • 


Hoods .... 
Hook .... 
Hoopoe 

Hope .... 

Hophni 
Hophra 
Hor, Mount. 

Horam 

Horeb .... 
Horem .... 
Horesh. 

Hor-haggidgad . 

Hori .... 
Horites 

Hormah 

Horn .... 
Head-dress 
Musical Instrument 

in figurative language 
Homs of the Altar 


Hornet 


iL 408*^; Ext. 813^ (Scott). 
iL 408^, 688'> (Strong), 
724^ (Reynolds); Ext. 
311^ f. (Scott). 

& 408* ; Ext. 31P(Seott). 

ii 409», 214*» (Sanday); 
Ext. 314i»fi: (Scott). 

iL 409^; Ext. 816* 
(Scott). 

iL 410^ 692* (Strong). 

iL ess** (Strong), 732‘ 
(Salmond). 

iL 409*; iiL 725* f. (Find- 
lay) ; Ext. 3ie*if: 
(Scott). 

iii. 793^ 797* (Chase). 
iL 410^ 

iL 407** ff., 411*; iii. 725*» 
(Findlay) ; Ext. 313* 
(Scott). 

iL 348** [Hemam]. 

iv. 910** fl*. (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

L 521** (Poucher). 
iL 411** (Hastings). 

L 264* (Post); ii. 37** 
(Macalister). [See 
Dibs], 
ii. 412*. 
iL 412*. 
iL 412**. 

iL 412** (Banks) ; L 787** 
(Strong). 

iL 413* (Stenning). 

iL 413** (Crum) ; L 663**. 

iL 414* (HuU). 

ii. 416*. I 

iv. 537* (Rendel Harris). 

iL 415*. 

iL 415*. 

iL 415*. 

ii. 415*. 

ii. 416* (Beecher) ; L 363** 
(Hull), 644** (Sayce). 
ii. 415** (Chapman). 
iL 415** (Wortabet). 
ii. 416* ; L 627** (Mackie). 
iiL 462* (MiUar) ; iv. 815* 
[Trumpet]. 
iL 415** f. 

ii. 416* (Wortabet) ; L 77* 
(A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 
iv. 658* (Kennedy), 710* 
(Davies) ; Ext. 620* 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 416* (Post); iii. 820* 
(Griffith). 
iL 416**. 


Horonite • . 

Horror, Korrihle 
Horse . 

Sacned 

Horse Gate . 
Horseleech . 
Horselitter . 
Horsemaa-god 
HortienltasB 
Home . 

Hosah (person) . 
Hosah (place) 
Hosannah 
Hosea . 

Life and Name 
Marriage • 

Times 

Hosea (Book) — 
Contents . 

Cnltns . 

God and Religion 

Internal Mismle . 
Israel, People of . 

Unfaithfulness . 
Politics, External 
Prophet’s Mar- 
riagein relation 
to his Teaching 

Integrity and Text . 
Hosen .... 
Hoshaiah . 

Hoshama 

Hoshea 

Hospitality, Host 

Host .... 
Host of Heaven . 


as Celestial Beings . 
as Stars . 

Hosts, Lord of . 


Hotham . . 

Hothir 

Hough 

Hour .... 

House .... 
Bar, Bolt . 

Chambers 
Closet 
Door 
Hinge 
Key . . 

Leprosy . 

Lock 

Porch • • 


OS 


iL 416^ 

iL 416** (Hastings). 
iL 417* (Post), 
iv. 830* (Peaks)! 

115** (Ri^say). 
ii. 693“. 
iL 418*. 
iL 418*. 

Ext. 115^ (Ramsay). 
iL 108* [Garden]. 

Ext. 184** (Wiedemann). 
iL 418*, 125*. 
iL 418*. 

iL 418* (Thayer). 
iL 419** (Davidson). 
iL 419**. 

iL 421*:; Ext 174**f. 

(K6nig). 
iL 420**. 

IL ^1* (Davidson). 
iL 423*. 

iL 424\- Ext 692* 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 423^ 
ii. 424*». 
iL 422* ff. 
iL 424* 


iL 421* ffi ; Ext 174** f. 

(Konig). 
iL 425*. 
ii. 425**. 
iL 425**. 
iL 426^ 137*. 
iL 425** (Whitehonse). 
iL 427* (Ewiug) ; Ext. 

375** (Buhl). 
iL 429**. 

iL 429** (Driver); L 95** 
(Davidson); Ext 636**fr. 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 430*; iiL 138* f. 
iL 429**. 

iiL 137** (Driver) ; L 96** 
(Davidson) ; iL 203** 
(Davidson); Ext 
636** if. (Kautzschl 
iL 430^ 131^ 132*- ^ 
iL 430^ 124**. 
iL 430**. 

iv. 766** (Abrahams) ; 

Ext 475** (Ramsay). 
iL 431* (Warren). 
iL 434b 
iL 433** f. 

iL433**; i. 450* (Hastings). 
iL 432^ 434*. 
ii. 435*, 384** (Carslaw). 
iL 436% 836** (Carslaw). 
iL 433**; iii. 98** (Mao- 
aJister). 

iL 434% 836** (Carslaw). 
iL 432**; iv« 2P (Davies). 


Horonaim • 
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House- 



Ibsam .... 

ii. 443* 129*. 

Roof • 

• • 

ii. 432*; iv. 311*, 762* 

Ibzan .... 

ii. 443*. 



(James Patrick). 

Ichabod 

ii. 443“ 

Window . 

, , 

u. 435^ 

Iconium 

ii 443“ (Ramsay). 

How, Howbeit, 

How- 


Idalah .... 

ii 445». 

soever 


ii 436* (Hastings). 

Idbash .... 

ii 445*, 128*. 

Hozai . 


ii436*. 

Iddo .... 

ii 445* (N. J. D. White), 

Huckster 


ii436^ 


123* (Curtis). 

Hukkok 


a 436*». 

Idolatry 

ii. 445* (W. P. Paterson). 

Hukok 


a 436^ 

Heathenism in Israel 

ii. 445“ ff. 

Hul . 


a436^ 

Ancient Semitic 


Huldah 


a 436'»; Ext 700'* 

Religion . 

ii 445“; Ext. 613^ ff. 



(Eautzsch). 

(Kautzsch). 

Humility 

, , 

a 436^ (Burrows) ; L 

Mosaism and Hea- 




786*» (Strong). 

thenism 

ii. 446*. 

Humtah 

, , 

a 437^ 

Prophets and Hea- 


Hungarian Versions . 

Ext 417* (Bebb). 

thenism 

ii. 446“. 

Hunting 


a 437^ (Bennett). 

Reformations of 


Hupham 


a 438** [Huppim], 130*. 

Hezekiah and 


Huppah 


a 438^ 123^ 

Josiah 

ii. 447* 448*; Ext. 099*, 

Huppim 


a 438^ 130*- ^ 


700“ (Kautzsch). 

Hur . • 


a 438** (Stenning), 127^ 

Idolatrous Worship 




128* (Curtis). 

of Jehovah . 

ii 447“; Ext. 641“ fi’ 

Hurai . 


a 379“ [Hiddail 132*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Huram 


a 438“, 130“ 

Idolatry in NT 

ii. 448“. 

Huri . 


a 438“, 181^ 

Terms 

ii. 445*. 

Husband 


L847*. 

Iduel (Ap.) . 

ii. 449*. 

Husbandry • 


a 438“ 

Idumaea, Idunia*:. 

[See Edom]. 

Hushah 


a 43i»*, 128*. 

leddias (Ap. } 

li. 449*. 

Hushai 


a 439* (Stenning). 

lezer, lezrites 

i. 7“ [Abiezer], 129“. 

Husham • 


a 439*. 

‘Ifrit .... 

i. 590“ (Whitehouse). 

Hushathite • 


a 439*. 

Igal .... 

ii. 449*, 127*, 132“. 

Hnshim 


a 439*, 130“, 131*- “. 

Igdaliah 

ii. 449*. 

Husks . 


ii. 439* (Post), 28* (Mac- 

Ignatius 

ii 699“ (Reynolds) ; iii. 



alister). 


531“ ff. (Stanton). 

Huzzab 


a 439“ (Selbie). 

Ignorance 

ii. 449* (Denney). 

Hyacinth 


a 526* (Hull); iv. 621* 

Ignorances . 

ii. 449“. 



(Flinders Petrie). 

lim .... 

ii. 522“ [lyim]. 

Hyeena 


a 439“ (Post). 

Ijon .... 

ii. 450*. 

Hydaspes (Ap.) 


ii. 440* (Hommel). 

Ikkesh 

ii. 450*, 133*. 

Hygienic Laws 


iii. 332“ (Macalister). 

Ilai .... 

u. 450*, 132*. 

Hyksos 


i 72* (I. Taylor), 659“ 

Iliadun (Ap. ) 

ii 450*. 



(Crum) ; iii. 622* (Grif- 

111 ... . 

ii. 450* (Hastings). 



fith). 

1 Jluminate, 111 uiu iiiation 

ii 450“ (Hastings). 

Hymenseus . 

. 

a 440* (Milligan) ; iv. 

Illumination of Bel 

i 226* (Hommel). 

Hymn (in OT) 


776* (Lock). 

lllyricum 

ii 450“ (Ramsay). 

. 

iv. 36“ tf. (Selbie). 

Image, Imagery . 

ii. 451* (Hastings). 

(in NT) 


it 440“ (Lock) ; iv. 943* 

Image in Christian 




(Adeney). 

Doctrine 

ii 452* (Laidlaw). 

Hymns, Babylonian 

Ext. 563“ ff. (Jastrow). 

Christ the Image of 


Hyperbole . 

. 

Ext 164* (Kttnig). 

the Father . 

ii. 452“. 

Hypocrite . 

. 

a 441“ (Plummer). 

Man the Image of 


Hyrcanus (Ap.) 

. 

a ^1“ (H. A. White) ; 

God . . . 

ii 452* ; Ext. 715“ f. 



ia 185“ (Fairweather), 

Images 

ii. 447“ f. (W. P. Pater- 



823* (Eaton). 


son); Ext. 627“, 641“ 

Hyssop 

. 

a 442* (Post), 38* (Mac- 


(Kautzsch). 



alister). 

Imagine, Imagination 

ii. 453“ (Hastings). 




Imalcue(Ap.) 

ii. 454*. 

lAM . 


a 199“ (Davidson). 

Imla .... 

ii. 454*. 

ladinus (Ap.) 


a 443*. 

Immanuel . 

ii 454* (Davidson) ; Ext 

Ibhar . 


a 443*, 126“. 


695* (Kautzsch). 

Ibleam 


a 443*. 

Inimer 

ii. 456* ; i 38* [Addan] ; 

Ibneiah 


a 443*, 136*. 


ii 123“ 124^. 

Ibnijah 


ii. 443*, 136*. 

Immortality in OT 

i 739“, 741* (Davidson); 

Ibii 


a 443*, 125*. 


Ext. 668* (Kautzsch). 
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Immortality in Job • 

i. 739** f. (Davidson) ; iL 

in Psalms • . 

607** (Davison) ; Ext. 
730* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 159* f. (Davison) ; Ext. 

in Apocryphal Litera- 

tnie . 

728* (Kautzsch). 

i. 742*, 748** (Charles); 

Apocalypse of 
Baruch 

Ext. 291** f. (Fair- 
weather). 

i. 746** (Charles). 

2 Esdras 

iiL 116* (G. C. Martin). 

Ethiopic Enoch . 

i. 743**, 744* (Charles). 

Jubilees 

i. 746** (Charles). 

4 Maccabees . 

i. 746** (Charles). 

Psalms of Solomon 

i. 744** (Charles). 

Salathiel, Apoca- 
lypse of 

i. 747** (Charles). 

Slavonic Enoch 

i. 746* (Charles). 

Wisdom 

i. 746** (Charles) ; Ext. 

in Josephus 

291** (Fairweather). 
i. 747** (Charles), 

in NT . 

i. 750^ 752* (Salmond); 

Imna . • . . 

iii. 118* (G. C. Martin). 
iL 456^ 132*. 

Imnah .... 

iL 456^ 131**. 

Imnites 

il. 456**. 

Implead 

iL 456**. 

Importable . 

ii. 456**. 

Importunity 

iL 456**. 

Impotent 

iL 456^ 

Imprisonment 

i. 525* (Poucher). 

Imrah .... 

iL 457*, 132*. 

Imri 

ii. 457*, 129*. 

In .... 

iL 457* (Hastings). 

Incantations 

i. 812* (Whitehouse) ; iii. 

Incarnation . 

208** ff.; iv. 603*’ ft*. ; 
Ext. 551** ff. (Jastrow). 
iL 458* (Ottley). 

Old Testament, Wit- 
ness of 

ii. 458** ff 

Messianic Hope of 
Son of David 

iL 459*. 

Self-manifest- 
ing Jehovah 

ii. 459*. 

Servant of the Lord 

ii. 459*. 

New Testament 

ii. 458* ff 

Account of Christ 

ii. 459**. 

Apostles’ Concep- 
tion of Christ . 

iL 462*f. 

Birth, Supernatural 

iL 460*. 

God revealed in • 

u. 463*’, 465^ 

Humanity . 

ii. 459^ 400**. 

Lordship 

iL 463*. 

Messianic Claims . 

ii. 461**, 464*. 

Significance of 
Work and Death 

ii. 463**. 

SinlessnesB . 

ii. 460**. 

Sonship 

ii. 463*. 

Tradition, Presup- 
posed 

ii. 464*. 

Scripture Doctrine of 
Incarnation 

ii. 464**. 

Christ as Prophet, 
Priest, King 

ii. 466»ff 


Incarnation, Scripture 
Doctrine of— 

Cosmic Significance ii. 465^ 
Crowning Disclosure 


of God 

Intended for Re- 

ii. 465**. 

storation of Man 

ii. 465**. 

Incense 

iL 467* (Selbie); L 134** 
(Margoliouth) ; ii. 39** 
(E. R. Bernard). 

Incense, Altar of 

iv. 664** (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); L 810** (Har- 
ford - Battersby) ; ii. 
332** (Bruce), 467** 
(Selbie) ; iv. 495**. 

Incest «... 

L 521** (Poucher). 

Incontinency 

ii. 468**. 

Incredulity . 

ii. 468**. 

India .... 

ii. 468** (H. A. White). 

Indifferent . 

ii. 469* (Hastings). 

Indignities . 

L 525**. 

Individualism 

L 738** ff. (Davidson), 742* 
(Charles) ; Ext. 724* 
(Kautzsch). 

Indite .... 

iL 469** (Hastings). 

Infanticide . 

i. 522*. 

Infidel, Infidelity 

ii. 470*. 

Infirmity 

iiL 322**, 328** (Macalister). 

Ingathering, Feast ol . 

[See Tabernacles, Feast 
of]. 

Inhabit . • . 

iL 470** (Hastings). 

Inheritance • 

ii. 470** (A. Martin), 341* 
(Bennett) ; iv. 720** 
(Massie). 

in Ep. to Hebrews . 

ii. 472*. 

Pauline use 

u. 472**. 

Iniquity 

iv. 529*, 532* (Bernard). 

Injurious 

ii. 473*. 

Ink ... . 

ii. 473^ (Selbie) ; iv. 948* 
(Kenyon). 

Inkhom 

ii. 473**. 

Inn .... 

ii. 473** (Ewing) ; Ext. 375* 
(Buhl), 393* (Ramsay). 

at Bethlehem . 

ii. 474** ; i. 281* (Conder) ; 
iii. 234* (Massie). 

Inner Man . 

ii. 475* (Loidlaw). 

Innocents, Massacre of 

ii. 357** (Headlam). 

Inordinate . 

ii. 475*. 

Inquisition • 

ii. 475**. 

Insects .... 

iii. 492* (Post). 

as Food . 

ii. 37** (Macalister). 

Inspire, Inspiration . 

ii. 475** (Hastings). 

and Revelation 

Ext. 324* (Garvie). 

of Bible . 

i. 296* fl’. (Stewart). 

of Prophets 

ii. 403* (S w e t e) ; iv. 

1 14** ff. (Davidson); Ext. 
672** ff. (Kautzsch). 

Instant 

ii. 476* (Hastings). 

Instrument . 

iL 476*. 

Intelligence . 

ii. 476^ 

Intemperance 

i. 629* (Beecher). [See 
Temperance]. 

Intend, Intent . 

ii. 476** (Hastings). 

Intercession 

iv. 39*- ^ 40*- ^ 41*, 42^ 
43* (E. R. BernaM). 
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Intermeddle 
Intermediate State in 
NT . . . 

in Pauline Epp. 

in Apocryphal Writ- 
ings 


Interpretation • • 

Intreat, Entreat • • 

Inward • . 

Inwards, Inward Parts 

lob ... . 

Iphdeiah 

Iphtah 

Iphtah-el . • 

Ir .... 
Ira ... . 

Irad «... 
Iram .... 
Irenseus 

Ir-ha-heres . 

Iri , . . . 

Irijah .... 
Ir-nahash . 

Iron (city) . 

Iron .... 


Iron Bedstead . • 

Iron Tool forbidden . 
Irony .... 
Irpeel .... 
Irrigation • 
Ir-shemesh . 

Ira ... . 

Isaac .... 
Name 

Narrative, Sources of 
Sacrifice • 

Isaiah .... 

Name and History . 
Beligious Beformer . 

Statesmanship . 
Isaiah, Book of — 
Contents and Struc- 
ture 

Criticism, History of 
Messianic Prophecy . 

Prophecies not Isai- 
anio • . 

Style • . . 


iL 477*. 

i 752^ (Salmond). 

i 756* (Salmond) ; iii 
729* f. (Findlay). 

L 742^ 745*, 746*, 747^ 
(Charles) ; Ext. 304^ 
(Fairweather). 

ii 477* (Selbie). 
iL 478*. 

ii. 478* (Hastings), 
ii. 479* (Laidlaw), 478^* 
(Hastings), 
ii 479*. 
iL 479*, 131*. 
ii. 479*. 
iL 479*. 
iL 479^ 

iL 479^ (Stenning), 132*- ^ 
(Curtis). 
iL 479**. 
ii. 479»*. 

iL 682* (Strong), 695* 
(Beynolds). 
iL 479'» (Driver). 
iL [Ir], 130^ 
ii. 481*. 
iL 481*, 128'». 
iL48P. 

iL 4SV* (James Patrick), 
482** (Petrie); L 135* 
(Margoliouth), 315* 
(Hull); iii. 375^ 
(Hull). 

iL 482* (Patrick) ; iiL 
590* (Redpath). 
iv, 833* (Peake). 

Ext. 164* (Konig). 
ii. 482**. 

ii. 482** (Bennett). 

i. 283** [Beth - shemesh] ; 
ii. 351* [Heres], 

ii. 483*, 128**. 
ii. 483* (Byle). 
ii. 485*. 

ii. 484*. 

U.484*>f.; i. 15^ 
iL 485** (G. A. Smith); 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 485**. 

iL 491**; Ext 692** 
(Kautzsch). 
iL490*f. 


iL 486**; Ext 692*»ff. 

(Kautzsch). 
ii. 487*. 

ii. 488^ 491** ; Ext 696** 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 492**; Ext 705** f. 

(Kautzsch). 

Ext 166* (K6nig). 


Isaiah, Book of— 
Symbolic actions • 
Theology . 

Doctrine of God • 

of Grace. 
Eschatology . 

Jerusalem inviol- 
able . • • 

Chs. 36~~39 • • 

Chs. 40-66 . . 

Date and Structure 
Theology 
Doctrine of God 

Righteousness • 

Servant of the 
Lord 

Isaiah, Ascension of . 

Ontents . 
Firmament and 
Seven Heavens . 
Name * Beloved * . 
Criticism . 
Documents and Edi- 
tions 

Patristic references . 
Iscah .... 

Iscariot, Judas . 

Call to the Apostolate 

Death 

Name , 

Reception of the 
Eucharist 

Treachery, cause of . 
in Tradition and 
Art . 

Isdael (Ap.) . 

Ishbaal 

Ishbah .... 
Ishbak .... 
Ishbi-benob . 
Ishbosheth . 

Ishod .... 
Ishi .... 

lahma .... 
Ishmael 

Princes desceiu\.l 
from 

Ishmaelites . 

Ishmaiah . 

Ishmerai 

Ishpah .... 
Ishpan .... 
Ishsechel • • • 


Ext 174*- ^ (K6nig). 
iL 489*fi: 

ii. 491*, 397** f. (Skinner) | 
Ext. 682** f. (Kautzsch). 
iL 491**. 

iL 491**; L 735** £ (David- 
son). 

iL 489**f.; Ext 693* • 
(Kautzsch). 
iL492*. 

iL 493*; Ext 705» 

(Kautzsch). 
ii. 493*. 
ii. 495*»-497^ 

iL 496*, 497**; Ext 706» 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 496*, 497**; iv. 276^ 
279* (Skinner). 

iL 496** ff. [See Servant 
of the Lord]. 

iL 499* (Armitage Robin- 
son). 
iL 499*. 

ii. 501*. 
ii. 501*. 
ii. 500^ 

ii. 499\ 
ii. 500*. 

iL 501**; iv. 403** note 
(Driver). 

ii. 796* (Plummer), 
ii. 796**. 
ii. 797** f. 
ii. 796*. 

ii. 797**. 
ii. 796^ 

ii. 798**. 
ii. 501**. 

ii. 501** [Ishbos’ictli]. 
ii. SOP, 129*. 
ii. 601**. 
iL 501**. 

iL 601** (Selbie). 
iL 602^ 129**. 
ii. 502^, 122**, 126*, 129», 
130*. 

ii. 502^ 128*. 

ii. 502** (Driver), 605* (H. 

A. White). 

ii. 503^ 

ii. 604* (Driver) ; Ext 74F 
(Jastrow). 
iL 506^ 132*. 
ii. 506^ 131*. 
ii. 605^ 131*. 
ii. 605^ 131*. 
iL505**(H. A. WhiteX 
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Ishtar . • . • L 168*» (Driver), 177^215^ 

221** (Hommd) ; iv. 181*» 
(Bennett); Ext. 
640** E, 675* £E: (Jae- 
trow). 

Ishvali • • • • ii. 600*, 131\ 

Ishvi • • • • iL 506*, 131**. 

Isidore of Pelnsinm . Ext. 512** (Turner). 

Isis .... Ext. 151** (Hamsay), 194** 
(Wiedemann). 

Island, Isle . . iL 606* (T. Nicol). 

Ismachiah . . IL 506**, 125**. 

Ismael ( Ap. ) . . iL 606**. 

Ismaerus (Ap.) iL 606**. 

Ismi-dagan . . L 180*. 

Israel, History of . ii. 606** (Barnes). 
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ii. 466** (Ottley). 
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iv. 269** (Porter). 
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iv. 233** (£. R. Bernard). 
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(Scott). 
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iii. 722* (Findlay). 
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iL 622*. 
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nedy) ; iv. 263** (Porter). 
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(Adams Brown), 
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Ext. 426** f. (Tasker), 
ii. 632*; iii. 619* (War- 
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i. 474** (Kilpatrick). 
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(Fairweather). 
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iv. 410*, 412* (White- 
house) ; Ext. 290* (Fair 
weather). 
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ii. 614^ 679** (Bebb). 

iL 246** (Stanton) ; iii. 
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iL 245* (Stanton). 
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ii. 689“ f. 
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ii. 735*. 
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iL 736". 
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iL 729". 

Flesh • 
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iL 737". 
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Destination . 

iL 738". 
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ii. 741*. 

Importance . 

ii. 742». . 

Occasion 

ii. 741*. 

John (Presbyter) . 

ii. 682* f. (Strong), 099* 
(Reynolds), 740* (Ssl- 
mond). 

Joiada . • • • 

iL 742*, 123*. 

Joiakim 

ii. 742*, 123*. 

Joiarib. 

iL 742*, 126*. 

Jokdeam 

iL 743*, 127*. 

Jokim .... 

ii. 743*, 125*. 

Jokmeam 

ii. 743*. 

Jokneam 

ii. 743* (Conder). 

Jokshan 

ii. 743* (Margolionth). 

Joktan .... 

ii. 743* (Margolionth). 

Joktheel 

iL 744* (Hull). 

Jollity .... 

ii. 744*. 

Jonadab . . . 

iL 559*; Ext. 659* 
(Kantzsch). 

Jonah . . , • 

ii. 744* (ESnig). 

Faintness . 

iii. 328* (Macalister). 

Prophet of 2 K 14* . 

iL 744*. 

and Book of Jonah . 

iL 745*. 

and Isaiah 15 f. 

ii. 744*. 

Jonah, Book — 

Contents . 

ii. 745*. 

Date .... 

ii. 747* f. 

Interpretation, His- 

torical 

ii. 749*, 750*. 

Incarnation of 

Dagon 

ii 751*" (note). 

Legendary . 

u. 749*' f. 

Symbolic 

ii 746*»ff. 

Language . 

ii 747*' f. 

Names ‘Jonah’ and 

‘ Nineveh ’ . 

ii 747^ 752* note. 

NT references . 

ii 751*. 

Prayer of Jonah 

ii 746*. 

Unity of Book . 

ii. 746*. 

Jonam .... 

ii. 753*. 

Jonas (Ap.) . 

ii. 753* 

Jonathan 

ii. 753* (W. P. Paterson), 
123*- ^ 126*, 131*- \ 132*' 
(Curtis). 

Jonath elem rehokim . 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

Joppa .... 

ii. 755* (Mackie). 

Sea of . . . 

ii. 756*. 

Jorah .... 

ii. 756*, 133^ 

Jorai .... 

ii 756*, 13P. 

Joram .... 

ii. 756*, 124*, 126^ 

Jordan. 

ii. 756* (Warren). 

Baptism of Christ, 

Scene of 

iL 765*. 

‘beyond Jordan’ 

L 285* (Hastings). 

Boundary . 

iL 763*. 

Cities of the Plain . 

iL 764*. [See Plain, 
Cities of]. 

Climate . 

ii. 761*. 


Jordan — 


Fauna and Flora 

ii. 762*. 

Geology , 

ii. 756^ 151* (HuU). 

Mounds in Jordan 


Valley . 

ii. 764*. 

Name 

ii. 755*. 

Passage by Israelites, 


etc. 

ii. 764\ 

Physical Features . 

ii. 757*». 

Gh6r . 

ii. 758^ 

Z6r . . . 

ii. 759*». 

Plains 

ii. 760*’. 

References by Ancient 


Writers 

ii. 766*. 

Roads, Bridges, Fords 

ii. 761*. 764^ 

Tributaries 

ii. 761*. 

Joribns (Ap.) 

ii. 767*. 

Jorim .... 

ii. 767*. 

Jorkeam 

ii. 767*, 127*- 

Josabdus (Ap.) 

ii. 767*. 

Josaphias (Ap.) . 

ii. 767*. 

Josech .... 

ii. 767*. 

Josedek 

ii. 564* [Jehozadak], 

Joseph .... 

ii. 767*, 123*. 

Joseph (son of Jacob) . 

ii. 767* (Driver). 

Character 

ii. 770*. 

Date .... 

ii. 770*». 

History . 

ii. 767*’ ff. 

Egyptian Customs 


and Names 

u. 772* -775*; i. 665‘ 


(Crum). 

Sources . 

ii. 767*. 

Historicity 

ii. 771*, 147*^ (Kyle). 

Name 

ii. 526^ 

Tomb 

iv. 486* (Wilson). 

^ Joseph (husband of 


Mary) . 

ii. 775*’ (Lukyn Williams). 

in NT . 

ii. 775*’. 

in Apocryphal Sources 

ii.776* ; Ext. 433*’(Ta8ker). 

St. Joseph, Cult of . 

ii. 777*. 

Joseph of Arimathaea . 

ii. 777*’ (Cowan). 

Joseph Barsabbas 

ii. 778** (Purves). 

Joseph the Carpenter, 


Arabic History of . 

Ext. 433*' (Tasker). 

Joseph, Prayer of 

ii. 778** (Marshall). 

Josephus (Ap.) . 

ii. 778**. 

Josephus, Flavius 

Ext. 461*’ (Thackeray). 

Bible of Josephus . 

Ext. 467**. 

• Additions to Bibli- 


cal Narrative . 

Ext. 469*. 

Canon of OT 

Ext. 468*! iii, 607 


(Woods). 

Omissions from 


apologetic mo- 


tives . 

Ext. 470^ 

Prophecies in OT . 

Ext. 471*. 

Rationalistic ex- 


planations of the 


Miraculous 

Ext. 470**. 

Text 

Ext. 467**. 

Life .... 

Ext. 461^ 

Relation to Philo 


and Alexandrian 


Judaism . 

Ext. 471*. 

to St. Luke • 

iii. 168** (BebbJ. 
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Josephus, Flavius— 


Jnbilees, Book of — 


Style 

Ext. 472^ 

Relation to Tobit • 

iv. 789* (Marshall). 

Witness to Christ . 

Ext. 471'’. 

Jucal • • • . 

ii 666b [Jehucal]. 

Works 

Ext. 46>. 

Judssa • • • • 

ii 791b (Wilson), 641^ 

Antiquities . 

Ext. 464\ 


(Conder). 

contra Apionem • 

Ext. 466*. 

Judma, Wilderness of . 

ii. 792* (Wilson). 

Je'icish War . 

Ext. 463*. 

Judah • • • . 

ii 792», 794" (Peake), 126" 

Life 

Ext. 466*. 


(Curtis). 

Editions and Trans- 


Judah, Kingdom . 

ii. 793" (Peake). 

lations 

Ext 473*. 

Fall . 

ii. 513b (Barnes). 

Projected and at- 


Religion during As- 


tributed Works . 

Ext 467*‘*. 

Syrian Period 

ii. 513* (Barnes). 

and Messianic Pro- 


Judah, Tribe • 

ii. 792", 794" (Peake), 511* 

phecy . 

Ext. 301* (Fairweather). 


(Barnes). 

Joses .... 

ii. 778*. 

Judah upon Jordan 

ii 794b (Warren), 

Joshah • 

ii. 770*, 122*. 

Judah (Lk 1*®) • • 

ii. 829b[Jutah]. 

Joshaphat • 

ii. 779*. 126*. 

Judaism . . . 

ii. 203b ft*. , 605bff. (Sanday ); 

Joshavioh . 

u. 779*, 132* 


Ext 62‘S (Buhl). [See 

Joshbekashoh 

it 779*, 124*. 


Pharisees, Talmud]. 

Josheb-basshebeth 

ii. 779*, 1»2». 

Idea of God in . • 

ii. 205*, 606* (Sanday) ; iv. 

Josibiah 

ii. 779*, 122*. 


487" ff. (MarsbaU), 679* 

Joshua 

ii. 779*, 130*. 


(T. Walker). 

Joshua, Son of Nun • 

ii. 780* (G. A. Smith). 

and Scripture . 

iii. 598b ff. (Curtis). 

Nome 

u. 779*. 

of the Dispersion 

ii. 188b (Headlam) ; Ext. 

Tomb 

iv. 456*' (Nicol). 


66" (B n h 1), 90* ff. 

Work 

ii T86\ 


(Schiirer). 

Joshua, Book — 


Judas (Ap.) . • . 

Ii. 796* (H. A. White). 

Canonicity 

ii. 784*. 

Judas Barsabbas • . 

ii. 795* (Purves). 

Constituent Docu- 


Judas of Damascus 

ii. 795b. 

ments 

ii. 780*0. 

Judas of Galilee . 

ii. 795b (Purves). 

Relation and Com- 


Judas Iscariot 

ii. 796* (Plummer). 

position 

ii. 783*. 

Call to the Apostolate 

u. 796b 

Date . • 

ii. 784*. 

Death 

ii 797b f. 

Historical Value 

ii. 785**. 

Name 

ii 796*. 

Relation to Judges . 

iL 784‘'. 

Reception of Eucharist ii 797b. 

to Pentateuch 

ii 779'*, 784*. 

Treachery, Cause of . 

ii 796". 

Religious Teaching . 

ii 787^ 

in Tradition and Art 

ii 798". 

Josiah . , • • 

ii. 788* (Peake), 126'* 

Judas Iscariot, Gk>spel 



(Curtis). 

of ... . 

Ext. 438" (Tasker). 

Reformation . • 

ii 382** (Allen), 447*, 448* 

Judas (not Iscariot) 

ii 799* (Mnir); i. 323* 


(W. P. Paterson) ; Ext. 


(Mayor) ; iv. 741* 


700^ (Eautzsch). 


(Nestle). 

Josia8(Ap.)- 

ii 789*. 

Jude the Lord’s Brother 

ii 799* (iWves). 

Josipliiali 

ii 789*, 134^ 

Jude, Epistle of . 

ii 799b (Chase). 

Jot .... 

ii. 789*. 

Authorship 

ii. 804*. 

Jotboh .... 

ii. 789*. 

Circumstances of 


Jotbathah . 

ii, 789^ 

Writing and Des- 


Jotham 

ii. 789^ (Cooke), 126^ 

tination 

ii 804". 


127* (Curtis). 

^)ate . . • . 

ii. 803b ff. 

Journey, Sabbath Day’s 

iv. 323* (Massie). 

Eschatology • 

i 753b (Salijiond). 

Joumeyings of Israel . 

i 802** ff. (Hendel Harris, 

Gnosticism in . • 

ii 804*, 188* (Head- 


Chapman). 


lam). 

Joy .... 

ii 790* (Banks), 790^ 

Reception in Church 

ii. 799". 


(Hastings). 

Summary . 

ii 806*. 

Jozabad 

ii 790^ 125^ 132*<«-. 

Text .... 

a 799". 

Jozabdus (Ap.) 

ii 790^ 

Vocabulary, Style, etc. ii. 800b. 

Jozocar 

ii. 790^* (Bennett). 

Relation to As- 


Jozadak 

ii 564^ [Jehozadak]. 

sumption of 


Jubal .... 

ii. 790b. 

Moses 

ii 802*. 

Jubilee 

iv. 323b (Harford- 

toBook of Enoch 

ii. 801". 


Battersby) ; i 860* 

to Pauline Epp. 

ii 802". 


(Harding) ; iii. 107* ; 

to 2 Peter . 

u. 802" f. 


iv. 465* (Whitehouse). 

to LXX . 

ii. 801*. 

Jubilees, Book of • 

ii 791* (Headlam). 

Judge, Judging . 

ii 806* (Thatcher) ; Ext 

Eschatology • 

i. 745* (Charles). 


659b (Eautzsch). 
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Judges, Period of tiie .. iL 80> (Buuea). 

Justice 

, 

iL 825** (Banks). 

Chroncdogy . • iL 807^. 

Justification 

. 

iL 826* (Simon) ; iv. 280^ 

Historicily , • iL 808^. 



(Skinner). 

History . iL 807\ 

by Faith • 

• 

L 835*, 837* £ (Warfield); 

Deborah, Ttigiwg 



ii. 334** (Bruce); iii. 

under . . iL 807^ 



724* (Findlay) ; iv. 283^ 

Gideon • • • iL808\ 



(Stevens), 303** (Robert- 

Religion • • • iL 808*^, 818^^ (Kdnig); 



son). 

Ext. 634^ £ (Kautzsch). 

of Gentiles • 

• 

iL 828*. 

Parallels with Mae- 

Justin . 

• 

iiL 534** £ (Stanton); iv. 

cabaesn Period . iL 808^. 



678* (Sanday). 

Political Gec>giaphy iL SO?*’. 

Jnstle . 

. 

iL 829*. 

Tombs of the Jndg^ iL 597** (Gender). 

Justus . 

. 

ii. 829** (Headlam). 

fTudgea (Book) • . iL 809^ (Kfiuig). 

Jutah, Jnttah 

. 

iL 829** (Warren). 

Author . . . iu 819^ 




Chronology . . iL 817^ L; L 399^ (Curtis). 

Kah ... 

. 

iv. 910** ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Contents andAnange- 



nedy) ; L 219*(Homniel). 

ment . . . iL 809^£ 

Eabzeel • • 

• 

ii. 830*. 

Judges • • . iL 810^. 

Eadashman-buriash 

. 

L 182*. 

Name . . . iL 809^. 

Eadashman-kharbi 

, 

L 181** f. 

Place in Revelation . iL 819^ 

Eadesh, Eadesh-bamea 

ii. 830* (Hull); i. 804^ 

Relation to Book of 



(Harris and Chapman). 

Joshua . . iL 784^ (Smitb)i 

and Petra . 

• 

iv. 43P. 

Round Numbers in . iL 8i7^ 

Eadesh (goddess) 

. 

Ext. 191* (Wiedemann). 

Soui’cea, Age, and 

Eadesh on the Orontes 

iv. 674** [Tahtim-hodshiJ. 

Character . iL 813^-819^ 

Eadmiel 


ii. 830^ 

Relation to Penta- 

Eadmonites . 


ii. 831* (Macpherson). 

teuchal Sources . iL 811^ £ 

Eain (place) . 


iL 831*. 

Text . . . • ii. 809*. 

Eain (dan) . 


ii. 831*. 

Unity . . . iL 811*. 

Ealakh 


[See Calah]. 

Judging (Ethical) . iL 820^ (Millar). 

Eali-Tishnp . 


i. 183*. 

Judgment . • • ii. 821* (Ferries). 

EaUai . • 


ii. 831*. 

in OT • • L 735**ff. (Davidson). 

Eamon • 


ii. 831*. 

m Apocrypha . , L7^,743^^744*■^746*•^ 

Eanah • 


ii. 831* (Mackle). 

747*- ^ 749* (Charles); 

Eaph • • 


L 361**. 

Ext. 303* £ (Fair- 

Kareah • 


ii. 831**. 

weather). 

Kariathiarius (Ap. ) 


ii. 83P. 

in NT . . . i 75L*, 753^ 764*- (SaJ- 

Earka . 


ii. 831^ 

mond). 

l^arVar, Battle of 


L 52**f.(Whitehouse), 184* 

Judgment Hall . . iL 821*», 598* (Conder) ; 



(Homniel), 272* (Sayce). 

iv. 32** (Purves). i 

Earkhemis . 


L 183** (Hommel). 

Judgment Seat • • iL 821**, 

Earkor 


iL 831*. 

Judgments, Book of • L 810^ (Harford- 

^amaim • 


L 167* (Driver), 167* 

Battersby); iL 806** 



(Ewing). 

(Thatcher). 

Eartah • 


iL 831**. 

Jndith (Ap.) • • iL 821*>. 

Eartan 


iL 831**. 

Judith, Book of . . ii. 822* (Porter). 

Eassites (Caasites) 


i. 227* (Hommel); Ext 

Contents, Text, VSS ii. 822^. 



634** (Jastrow). 

Historicity . . iL 823**. 

Eattath 


iL 832*. 

Literary Character . ii 824». 

Eedar . 


ii. 832* (Margoliouth). 

Place and Time of 

Eedemah 


ii. 833*. 

Story . . . iL 823*. 

Eedemoth . 


ii. 833*. 

Religious and Ethical 

Eedesh 


ii. 833^. 

Teaching . . iL 824*. 

Kedesh-naphtali . 


ii. 833* (Merrill). 

Doctrine <xf God . Ext. 277** (Fairweather). 

Eeepers of the Threshold 

iv. 74* (Bandissin), 756* 

Prayer in • . iv. 42^ (Bsniard). 



(Selbie). 

Jnel (Ap.) . • • iL 824^ 

Eehelathah . • 


iL 833*. 

Julia . • . . iL 824^. 

Eeilah . • • 


iL 833* (Beecher), 129* 

Julius .... iL 824** (Headlam). 



(Curtis). 

Junias, Junia . iL 828^ (Headlam). 

Kelaiah 


ii. 834*. 

Juniper . . . iL 828** (Post), 35* (Mac- 

Kelita . 


iL 834*. 

alister). 

Eemuel 


iL 834*. 

Jupitar . . . iL 825** (Jevons); Ext. 

Eenan . 


iL 834*. 

138* £ (Ramsay). 

Eenath 


u. 834* (Welch). 

Junhab htmi. . iL 825^ 127*. 

Eenaz . 


iL 834*, 128* 
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Kenites 

Kenizzite 

KenosiB 


Keras (Ap.) . . 

Kerchiefs • 

Kerd • • • 

Keren-happnch . 
Kerioth 

Kerioth-hezron . 
Keros . 

Kesitah 

Ketab(Ap.). 

Kethibh 
Kettle • • 

Ketorah • 

Key • . • 

Keys, Power of • 
Keziah . 

Khabiri (l^abiri) • 

Khaldeans . 

Khammnrabi ( Qamma 
rabi) • • 


Code of • 


Khatu-shar • 
Kibroth-hattaavah 
Kibzaiin 

Kid . . . 

Kidnapping . 

Kidneys 

Kidron, The Brook 
Valley = Hinnom 

=V alley of 
Jehoshaphat 
Kidron (Ap.) 

Kilan (Ap.) . 
Kili-Tishup . 

Kin, Next of 

Kinah .... 

Ejndneas 

Kindred 

Kine .... 
King .... 

Appointment, Method 
of . . . 

Anointing . 


Duties • • • 

External marks 
Origin of office 

Priestly functions . 


ii. 834» (Sayce). 
iL 834* [Kenaz]. 
iL 836* (Lock) ; iii 722** 
(Findlay), 843* (Gibb) ; 
Ext.326*,832»>((Jarvie). 
iL835^ 
iL 835^ 
iv. 727^ 
iL 835^ 
iL 835*>. 
iL 836*. 
iL 836*. 

iL 836*( A. R. S. Kennedy); 

iii. 420^ 
iL 836*. 

iv. 727*’. 

L 256* (Macalister); iL 40*. 
iL 836* (Selbie) ; iii. 365* 
(Chapman). 

iL 836** (Carslaw), 436* 
(Warren), 
iv. 30^ ff. (Mason). 
iL 837*. 

L 228* (Hommel) ; ii. 326^ 
(Williams). 

L 140* (Sayce). 

Ext. 586'» (Johns) ; L 88'* 
(Ryle), 226'* f. (Horn- 
mel) ; Ext. 534* (Jas- 
trow). 

Ext. 584* ff. (Johns), 358'* 
(Bennett), 582'* (Jas- 
trow), 665* (Kautzsch). 

i. 183*. 

ii. 837*. 

ii. 743* [Jokmeam]. 
iL 196* (Post). 

L 622* (Poucher) ; iiL 239* 
(Selbie). 

ii. 837* (A. R. S. Kennedy), 
ii. 837** (J. H. Kennedy), 
ii. 387'* (Warren), 

ii. SSS'*. 
ii. 8.S9^ 
ii. SS9\ 

i. 183*. 

[See Kinsman, Goel^ 

ii. 839^ 

ii. 839'* (Ferries), 
ii. 840*. 

[See Cattle, Ox], 
ii. 840* (Lukyn Wil- 
liams). 

ii. 841*. 

u. 841'*; L lOl** (Mac- 
alister) ; Ext. 659'* 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 842*. 
ii. 841»*. 

iL 840*; Ext. 660'* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 72^ (Baudissin). 


King- 

Royal Officials . 
Taxes for Mainten- 
ance 

Kingdom of Gk)d, of 
Heaven . 

OT Doctrine . 

Basis in Creation 
Historical Develop- 
ment of idea . 
Mosaic 
Patriarchal 
Prophetic . 
Royal 

Moral and Spiritual 
Produced by Grace 
Spiritual Israel 
in Daniel 

Teaching of Christ . 


Connexion with 
His own Person 
Eschatological 
Nature . 

Present or Future 
Relation to Christ’s 
Death 

to the Church . 
to John the Bap- 
tist’s Teaching 
Titles * Son of God,’ 
* Son of Man ’ . 
Teaching of Epistles, 
etc. . 

of St. Paul . 
Kingdom of Israel 
Kingdom of Judah 
Kings 1 and 11 . 

Analysis of Sources 
Characteristics 
Date of Editor 
Language 
Nortiiem Dialect . 
Nai^'atives of North- 
ern Kingdom 
Purpose . 

Title, Scope, Place in 
Canon . 

King’s Gardens . 
Ewing’s Pool . 

King’s Yale • . • 


Kingly Office of Christ 
Kinsfolk 

Kinsman, Kinswoman 
Kir ... . 

Kir of Moab 
Kirama (Ap.) 
Kir-hareseth 


iL 843*. 

iL 842**. 

iL 844* (OrrL 
iL 844*. 
ii. 844*. 

iL 846*-849*. 
iL 846^ 
iL 846*. 
iL 847**t 
ii. 848^. 
ii. 844^ 
iL 845*. 
ii. 848*. 
iL 848**. 

ii. 849*; L 750* (Sal- 
mond) ; iL 619*fr. (San- 
day); iv. 362'* ff. (Adams 
Brown) ; Ext. 17*, 18\ 
36*, 39* (Votaw). 

iL 849^ 466'* (OtUey). 
iL 854*. 

iL 852*ffi, 619** (Sanday). 
iL 851^ 620* (Sanday). 

iL 853^ 
iL 854'>. 

iL 849*. 

ii. 850*ffi 

iL 855^. 

iiL 728* ff. (Findlay). 
iL 516** (Woods), 
ii. 793** (Peake). 
iL 856'* (Burney), 
ii. 862** ff. 
iL 857** ff. 
ii. 861»>f. 
iL 859*ffi 
ii. 866^ 

iL 866** ffi 
ii. 857*. 

ii. 866^ 

ii. 109* (Ewing), 
iv. 19* (Wilson) ; iL 109* 
(Ewing), 388* (Wilson), 
ii. 870^ 388* (Warren), 
684* (Conder) ; iv. 478“ 
[Shaveh]. 
ii. 466** (Ottley). 
ii. 870^ 

ii. 870'*. 

iiL 1* (Max Miiller) ; i 
182* (Hommel). 

iii. 1**, 2*» (Johns). 
iiL 2*. 

iiL 2* (Johns). 
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Kir-heres 


iiL 2*. 

Labour 


iiL 14** (Hastings). 

Kiriath 


iiL 2** (Conder). 

Laccunus (Ap.) . 


uL 14". 

Kiriathaim • 


iiL 3* (Conder). 

Lace . 

, 

iii. 15*. 

Kiriath-arba 


iiL 3* (Selbie)j iL 338^ 

Lacedffimonians (Ap.) . 

iiL 15* (Prichard). 



(Warren). 

Lachish 


iiL 15* (Bliss). 

Kiriath-arim 


iii. S'* [Kiriath-jearim]. 

Lack . 


iiL 16** (Hastings). 

Kiriath-baal 

• 

iii. 3** [Kiriath-jearim]. 

Lad . . . 


iii. 16". 

Kiriath-hnzoth • 

• 

iii. 3*. 

Ladan . 


iu. 16" ; ii. 123*, 130". 

Kiriath- jearim • 

• 

iii. S'* (Conder) ; ii. 127'* 

Ladanum 


iU. 465* (Post), 747" (Mao 



(Curtis). 



alister). 

Kiriath-sannah . 

• 

iii. 3" (Welch); L 577" f. 

Ladder 


iiL 16** (James Patrick). 



(Sayce). 

Ladder of Tyre 


iiL 17* (Ewing). 

Kiriath-sepher 


iii. 4* (Welch) ; L 577** f. 

Lade . 


iiL 17**. 



(Sayce). 

Lady . 


iii. 17** (Hastings). 

Kis, Kingdom of . 


L 224'* (Hommel) ; Ext. 

Lael 


iii. 17" (Selbie). 



533’* (Jastrow). 

Lahad . 


uL 17"; iL 128". 

Kisens (Ap.) 


iii. 4*. 

Lahai-roi 


i. 264** (Henderson). 

Kish . 


iii. 4» (Muir) ; iL 125** ^ 

Lahmain 


iii. 18*. 



131* (CurtiB). 

Lahmi . 


iii. 18* (Beecher) ; L £d2* 

Kishi • 


iii. 4‘; iL 125*. 



(H. A. White). 

Kishion 


iii. 4". 

Laish . 


iii. 18*. 

Kishon 


iiL 4*» (Ewing). 

Laishah 


iiL 18*. 

Kiss 


iii. 5** (Grieve). 

Lake 


iii. 18* (Hull). 

Kite • 


iiL 6* (Post). 

Lakkum 


iii. 18". 

Kitron . 


iii. 6*. 

Lama . 


i. 684** (Thayer). 

Kittim 


iiL 6* (Maepherson). 

Lamb . 


iii. 18** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Knead, Kneading- 




nedy). 

trough 


i. 317* (Macalister). 

Lamb of God . 


iii. 19" (A. K. S. Ken- 

Knee, Kneel 


iii. 7** (Selbie). 



nedy). 

Knife . . • 


iii. 8* (Carslaw); iL 15* 

Lame, Lameness . 

• 

iii. 32^ (Macalister). 



(Patrick). 

Lamech 

• 

iii. 19** (Selbie). 

TCnoch • • • 


ii. 435*. 

Lamed . • 

• 

iii. 20*. 

Knop • • 


iii. 8* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Lamentation 

, 

iii. 453* f. (Nicol). 



nedy) ; iv. 664*. 

Lamentations, Book of 

m.20*(Selbie); Ext.723*»lf. 

Knowledge • • 


iiL 8'* (Denney). 



(Kautzsch). 

Koa . . • 


iii. 10'* (Driver), 1** (Max 

Analysis of Contents 

iii. 21*. 



Mtiller). 

Authorship 


iii. 22*. 

Kohath, Kohathites 


iii. 10** (Allen) ; iL 123* 

Canonicity 


iii. 614* (Woods). 



(Curtis). 

Language 


iiL 23*. 

Koheleth 


[See Ecclesiastes]. 

Name and Place 

in 


Kolaiah 


iii. 11* ; ii. 131**. 

Canon . 


iii. 20*. 

Kon8B (Ap.) . 


iii. 11*. 

Place and Date 

of 


Koph • • 


iiL ll^ 

Composition . 

• 

iii. 23*. 

ICor m m • 


iv. 910** ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Structure . 


iii. 20** ; iv. 13* (Budde). 



nedy); L 219* (Hom- 

Elegiac Measure 


iii. 20**. 



mel). 

Unity 


iii. 23*. 

Korah • • 


iiL 11** (Selbie) ; iL 124* 

Lamp . 


iii. 23** (Porter), 592" 



127* (Curtis). 



(Macalister). 

Korah, Sons of . 


iiL 12**. 

Lampsacus (Ap.) . 


iv. 377** [Sampsames]. 

Korahites . 


iiL 12** (Selbie) ; iv. 152* 

Lance . 


iv. 610*. 



(Davison). 

Lancets 


iii. 24** ; iv. 610*. 

Kore • • 


iiL 12** ; iL 124^ 125^ 

Land Crocodile 


i. 369* [Chameleon]. 

Koz . . 


iL 128**. 

Land Laws . 


iv. 324* -326 (Haifoid 

Kudur-Lagamar . 


i.222^226^ [SeeChedor- 



Battersby). 



laomer]. 

Landmark • 

e 

iiL 24^ 

Kurigalzu . 


i. 181**. 

Language of OT • 

• 

iii. 25* (Margoliouth). 

Kusliaiah 


iii. 4» [Kishi]. 

Alphabets 


L 70** ff. (I. Taylor). 




Aramaic, Chaldee 


iii. 25*, 34*. 

Jj (l^irple Manuscript) 

iii. 13* (Nestle). 

Hebrew . 


iii. 25*. 

(Codex Regius) 

. 

iii. 13* (Nestle). 

Antiquity 


iiL 25**. 

Laadah 

• 

iii. 13** ; ii. 123*, 

Dialectic ditler- 




125**. 

ences . 


iii. 30** ff 

Laban (person) • 

• 

iiL 13** (Driver). 

Grammar 


iii. 30** f. 

Laban (place) 

• 

iiL 14** (Driver). 

Names . 


iiL 25*. 

Labana (Ap.) • 

• 

iii. 14**. 

New Hebrew 

. 

iii. 31** ff 
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Language of OT — 
Hebrew — 


Law in the Old Testa- 
ment 

iiL 64** (Driver) ; i. 810* 

Origin and Eela- 
tion to Arabic . 

iu. 26‘-29». 

Characteristics and 

( Har ford-Battersby ). 

Periods of the Lan- 


Purpose 

iu. 71** ff. 

guage 

iii. 

Codes of Hebrew 


Secondary Sources 

iiL 

Law — 


Language of the Apoc- 


Deuteronomy 

iiL 68** f.; L 600* (Ryle). 

rypha 

iii. 35* (Margoliouth). 

Holiness, Law of . 

iii. 69^ 105** ff. (Harford- 

Language of the Xew 



Battersby). 

Testament . 

iii. 36* (Thayer). 

JE — C 0 V e n a n t. 


Greek — 

Book of . 

iii. 68*. 

Names proposed . 

iiL 36*. 

Decalogue . 

ui. 67** ; i. 580* (W. P. 

Origin and His- 
tory . 

iii. 36* L 

Priests’ Code 

Paterson). 

iii. 70* ff. [See Leviticus, 

Peculiarities of Lan- 
guage . 

iii. 37*1 

Synonyms of ‘Law* 

Priests’ Code], 
iii. 66**. 

of Grammar and 
Syntax . 

iii. 38* £• 

Torah, History of the 
term . 

iiL 64*»ff., 595** f. (Curtis). 

Hebrew and Aramaic 

iiL 39*. 

Judicial, Cere- 


Lexical and Gram- 


monial, Moral . 

iiL 66*. 

matical Hebra- 


Written Torah 

iiL 66*, 596* (Curtis). 

isms • 

iii. 39* f. 

Work of the Scribes 

iv. 420* ff. (Eaton). 

Latin 

iii. 40** \ 

in Hellenistic and 


Beligions element, 
Lexical and Gram- 


Palestinian Juda- 
ism 

L 117** (F. C. Porter). 

matical 

iii. 4u^f. 

Law in the New Testa- 


Peculiarities of indi- 


ment 

iii. 73* (Denney). 

vidual Writers 

iii. 41*flEl 

Attitude of Early 


Problems • 

iii. 42^*. 

Church . 

iii. 76*. 

Lantern • 

iii. 43^ (Hastings). 

Relation of Christ to 


Laodicea 

iii. 44* (Ramsay) ; Ext. 

the Law 

iii. 73* ff.; ii. 246** (Stan- 

Laodiceans • 

94* (Schurer). 
iii. 45*. 

St. Paul’s Practice 

ton). 

Epistle to the . 

iii. 45* (Ramsay) ; i. 718* 

and Doctrine 

iii. 77*-81^ 719* (Find- 

Lapis lazuli • 

(Lock). 

iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 

Law in History . 

lay). 
iiL 78^ 

Lappidoth • 

iii. 45*. 

in the Individual 

iii. 79*. 

Lapwing • 

ii. 412'* [Hoopoe]. 

Law and Gh>Bpel . 

iii. 80*. 

Large .... 

iii. 45* (Hastings). 

Relation of Chris- 


Larsa, Kings of . 

i. 226** (Hommel), 698* 

tians to Law 

iii. 80**. 


(Sayce). 

Pauline use of term 

ui. 77** ff 

Lasciviousness 

iii. 46* (Hastings). 

in Epistle to Hebrews 

iu. 81*». 

Lasea .... 

iiL 46* (Ramsay). 

in Epistle of James . 

iii. 82^. 

Lasha .... 

iii. 46^ (Selbie). 

in Revelation . 

iii. 82*. 

Lassharon 

iii. 46** (Conder). 

Lawgiver 

iii. 83* (Selbie). 

Lasthenes (Ap.) . 

iii. 46** (H. A. White). 

Lawyer • 

iii. 83** (Eaton) ; iv. 420** ff. 

Latchet 

iii. 47* (Mackie ) ; L 627*. 

Lay .... 

iiL 84* (Hastings). 

Latin .... 

iii. 47* (Thayer). 

Laying on of Hands . 

iii. 84** (Swete) ; Ext. 720** 

Influence on Language 
ofNT . 

iii. 40*. 

Lazarus of Bethany • 

(Kautzsch). 
iii. 85** (Plummer). 

Latin Versions, The 


Lazarus and Dives 

iii. 88* (Plummer), 330* 

Old ... . 

iiL 47* (H. A. A. Ken- 


(Macalister). 


nedy). 

Lead .... 

iiL 88** (Flinders Petrie). 

Latter .... 

iiL 62^ 

Leaden Tablets in 


Lattice 

iL 435^. 

Magic • • • 

iv. 605** (Whitehouse), 

Laud .... 

iiL 63* (Hastings). 


945* (Kenyon) ; Ext. 

Laughter 

iiL 63* (Hastings). 


154* (Ramsay). 

Launch 

iiL 63**. 

Leah . • • • 

iiL 88** (Selbie). 

Laver .... 

iii. 63** (Harford- 

Leah and Rachel 



Battersby) ; iv. 658** 

Tribes . 

iiL 89*. 


(A. R. S. Kennedy), 

Name 

iii. 89*. 


702** (Davies). 

and Levi . 

iiL 100* Cooke). 

Base . • . • 

iiL 64* ; i. 255* (Hast- 

Leannoth 

iv. 154^. [Mahalath]. 


ings). 

Leasing 

iiL 89* (Hastings). 
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Leather 

• 

. iiL 89** (Porter) ; iv. 677**. 

LevitiouB • 

iii. 102** (Harford* Bat- 

as Writing Material iv. 945* (Kenyon). 


tersby). 

Leave . • 

• 

• iii 89**. 

Authorship and Date 

iii 107*. 

Leaven • 

• 

• iii 90* (H. A. White) ; L 

Historical Significance 

iii 108 \ 



317** (Macalister). 

Law of Clean and 


Lebana • 

• 

• iii. 90*^ 

Unclean . 

iii 104*. 

Lebanon • 

• 

• iii. 90** (Bliss). 

Day of Atonement 

iii. 105*. 

•in Inscription of Gndea i 225^ ( Hommel). 

Leprosy 

iii. 104**. 

Lebaoth 

• 

. iii 92^ 

Law of Consecration 


Lebbaens . 

• 

. iii 92^* (Muir) ; iv. 741* 

of the Priesthood . 

iii. 103**. 



(Nestle). 

Law of Holiness 

iii. 105^ 107^, 69*»(I>riviBr). 

Lebonah • 

• 

. iii 93*. 

Law of Sacrifice 

iii. 102**. 

Lecah . • 

• 

. iii 93* ; ii. 125^ 

Parallels with Ezekiel 

iii. 108*. 

Leech • • 

• 

. it 418^ [Horseleech] ; Ext. 

Religious Value 

iii. 108^ 



618* (Kautzsch). 

Style and Language 

iii 107**. 

Leeks . - . 

• 

. iii 93* (Post) ; ii 29* 

Lewd, Lewdness . 

iii. 109* (Hastings). 



(Macalister). 

Libanus (Ap.) • 

iii. 110*. 

Lees 


. iii 93* (Hastings) ; ii 33* 

Libertines • 

iii 110* (John Patrick). 



(Macalister). 

Liberty • 

iii. 110** (Hastings, 

Lefthanded . 


. iii. 93*. 


Banks). 

Leg 


. ui 93** (Selbie). 

Libnah 

iii. Ill** (Chapman); ii 

Legion • 


. iii 94* (Barnes). 


525** (Warren). 

Lehabim 


. iii 94* (Max Muller). 

Libni • • . . 

iii 112* ; ii 123*, 125*. 

Lehi • 


. iii 94** (Cooke) ; iv. 381* 

Library 

i 678* (Sayce); iv. 966* 



(Budde). 


(Kenyon). 

Leja • 


. L 146* (Driver). 

Libya, libjrans . 

iii 158** (Max Miiller), 

Lemud 


. iii 94** (Davison) ; L 


160** (Johns). 



61^ 

Lice .... 

iii 112* (Post), 330**, 890* 

Lending • 


• L 579* ff. (Bennett). 


(Macalister). 

Lentils 


. iii 95* (Post) ; ii 27** 

Licence 

iii 112*. 



(Macalister). 

Lidebir 

iii 112^ 

Leontius of Byzantium Ext. 530* (Turner). 

Lie, Lying . 

iii 112** (W. P. Paterson). 

Leopard 

• 

. iii 95* (Post). 

Lie .... 

iii. 113** (Hastings). 

Leprosy • 

• 

• iii 95* (Macalister); iv. 

Lieutenant . 

iii 114* (H. A. White). 



831** (Peake). 

Life .... 

iii. 114* (G. C. Martin); 

in Garments 

• 

• iii. 98^ 


Ext. 665* (Kautzsch). 

in Houses 

• 

• iii. 98** ; ii. 433** (Warren). 

Doctrinal and Ethi- 


Laws on . 

• 

. iii. 104** (Harford- 

cal ideas 

iii 117**. 



Battersby). 

in OT • • 

iii. 115* ; L 739^ (David- 

Leshem 

9 

. iii 99*. 


son). 

I.iessau (Ap.) 


. iii 99*. 

Genesis • 

iii. 115*. 

Let 


• iii. 99* (Hastings). 

Pentateuch . 

iii. 115*. 

Lethech 


. iii 99**. 

Poetical Books 

iii. 115**. 

Letter . 


. L 729** (Bartlet) ; Ext. 

Prophets 

iii. 115*. 



400** ff. (Ramsay). 

Wiilom Litera- 


Letushim • 


. iii 99** (Margoliouth). 

ture . 

iii. 115^ 

Leummim . 


. iii. 99** (Margoliouth). 

in Apocryplial and 


Levi . 


. iii. 99** (Cooke) ; ii. 123* 

Apocalyptical 




(Curtis), 

Literature . 

iii. 115^ 

History . 


. iii. 100^ 

Baruch . 

iu. 116^ 

* Name 


. iii 100*. 

Enoch, Book of . 

iii 116*. 

and Priesthood 

. iii 101*; iv. 67** (Bau- 

2 Esdras 

iii. 116*. 



dissin). 

Psalms of Solomon 

iii. 116*. 

Levi = Matthew 

• 

. iii 295** (Bartlet). 

Sirach . 

iii 115^ 

Leviathan • 

• 

, iii 102* (Post); i 504* 

Wisdom 

iii 115*». 



(Whitehouse) ; iv. 427** 

in NT 

iii. 116**. 



(Selbie) ; Ext. 670** 

Hebrews 

iii 117**. 



(Kautzsch). 

St. John 

iii 116**f.; ii.687* (Strong), 

Levirate Law 

S 

, iii 263**, 269* (Paterson) ; 


726** (Reynolds). 



Ext. 615** (Kautzsch). 

St. Pan] 

iii 117*. 

Levis (Ap.) • 

• 

. iii 102^ 

Synoptic GU>spels . 

iii 116**. 

Levites 

a 

. iii 101* ff. (Cooke). [See 

Terms 

iii. 114*. 



Priests]. 

Life, Tree of 

Ext. 574* ( Jastrow). 

Levitical Cities 

• 

• iv. 71^ 93*» (Baudissin); 

Light .... 

iii. 119* (F. H. Woods). 



Ext. 717** (Kautzsch). 

Creation of 

i 502* (Whitehouse). 
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Light, Lightneas . • 

iii (Hastings). 

Logos— 


Lightning . 

iiL 120^ (James Patrick). 

Alexandrian Doc- 


Personified as seraph 

iv. 459* (Strachan). 

trine • • • 

iiL 134'*; Ext 282*ff. 

Lign-aloes . 

L69*. 


(Fairweather). 

Ligure .... 

iiL 121*; iv. 620* ff. (Flin- 

St. John’s use and 



ders Petrie). 

doctrine 

m. 133*; ii. 686'* (Strong), 

Like, Likizig 

iiL 121* (Hastings). 


703^ 723^ff. (Reynolds); 

Likhi • • . . 

iiL 122* ; ii. 129^ 130*. 


Ext. 284'* (Fairweather). 

Lilith • • . . 

iiL 122* (Selbie) ; i. 590'* 

Termin ol ogy. 



(Whitehoiise) ; Ext. 

Source of • 

iii. 133'*. 


553* (Jastrow), 618* 

in Philo . • 

iii. 135*; Ext 206* ff. 


(Kautzsch). 


(Drummond), 283'* 

Lily .... 

iiL 122»» (Post). 


(Fairweather). 

Lime .... 

iiL 123* (James Pat- 

in later Christian 



rick). 

usage . 

iu. 135'*. 

Limit .... 

iiL 123** (Hastings). 

Lois .... 

iiL 136*. 

Line .... 

iiL 123'* (Hastings). 

Longsuffering 

iii. 136* (Hastings); iL 47* 

Lineage 

iii. 124'*. 


(Denney). 

Linen .... 

iiL 124** (Ewing). 

Look .... 

iiL 136** (Hastings). 

Linen Gannent 

L 624* (Mackie). 

Looking-glass 

iL 181*. 

Linen Yam 

iiL 125'*. 

Loom .... 

iv. 901* (H. Porter). 

Lintel .... 

iL 434*. 

Loops • • . . 

iii. 137*; iv. 659* (A. R. S. 

Linus .... 

iiL 126* (Redpath). 


Kennedy). 

Lion .... 

iiL 126* (Post ). 

Lord .... 

iii. 137* (Aglen). 

Sacred 

Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 

Lord of Hosts . • 

iiL 137** (Driver); L 96^ 

Lip .... 

iiL 127* (Mackie). 


(Davidson) ; iL 203** 

List .... 

iiL 127*. 


(Davidson); Ext 

Litotes .... 

Ext. 164* (E5nig). 


636* ff. (Kautzsch). 

Litter .... 

iiL 127'*; iL 418* [Horse- 

Lord’s Day • • 

iii. ISS** (N. J. D. White). 


litter]. 

Apostolic Observance 

ui. 140^ 

Lively .... 

iii. 127'* (Hastings). 

Origin 

iii. 140*. 

Liver .... 

iiL 128* (A. R, S. Ken- 

Relation to Sabbath. 

iiL 139*; iv. 322** (Driver). 


nedy), 325'*(Macalister); 

Term 

iii. 139*. 


Ext. 557'* (Jastrow). 

Lord’s Prayer 

iii. 141* (Plummer) ; Ext. 

Living .... 

iiL 128'*. 


32* ft*. (Votaw). 

Living Creature . 

iiL 128'* (Massie) ; i. 378* 

Analysis of Petitions 

iii. 142'*-144*; Ext 34*’- 


(Ryle), 516* [Creature] ; 


38* (Votaw). 


iv. 459* (Strachan). 

iirio{Hnos . 

iu. 143**; Ext 36'*(Votaw). 

Lizard .... 

iiL 129'* (Post). 

Evil, Evil One 

iii. 143** ; Ext 38*(Votaw). 

Loaf .... 

i. 318*. 

Historical Occasion . 

iii. 141*; Ext. 32* (Votaw). 

Lo-aiumi 

iiL 129'* (Gray); iL 421* 

Originality 

iii. 142**; Ext 34* f. 


(Davidson). 


(Votaw). 

Loan • . . . 

i. 679* f. (Bennett). 

Two accounts com- 


Lock .... 

ii. 836'* (Carslaw), 434'* 

pared . 

iiL 141* ff. ; Ext 32**-34* 


(Warren). 


(Votaw). 

IjOCUSt a • • . 

iii. 130* (Post). 

Lord’s Supper 

iii. 144* (Plummer). 

Agent of Judgment 

iL 675** (Cameron). 

Doctrine • 

iii. 148** ff.; i. 461* f. 

as Food . 

ii. 37'* (Macalister). 


(Armitage Robinson) ; 

Plague 

iii. 891** (Macalister). 


iL 637* ffl (Sanday). 

Lod, Lydda . 

iii. 131* (Mackie). 

History of the Chris- 


Loddeus ( Ap. ) 

iii. 132*. 

tian Rite . 

iii. 145** ff. 

Lo-debar 

iiL 132*. 

Institution . 

iii. 145**; ii. 636* (Sanday). 

Lodge .... 

iiL 132* (Hastings). 

Minister 

iiL 147^ 

Loft .... 

iiL 132**. 

Recipients . 

iii. 147**. 

Loftiness 

iiL 132**. 

Rite 

iU. 148*; i. 428** (Gay- 

Log .... 

iv. 910'* ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


ford). 


nedy). 

Omission by St. John 

iL 712** (Reynolds). 

Logia a . . • 

iL 235* 236^ 237* f. 

Old Testament Types 

iii. 145*. 


(Stanton); iii. 296* ff.. 

Sacrificial Character 

iii. 146**, 316** f. (Adeney) ; 


298* ff., 303'* ff. (Bart- 


iv. 347** (W. P. Pater. 


let); Ext. 6'*ff. (Votaw). 


son). 

of Ozyrhynehns 

Ext. 347* (Ropes). 

Terminology • . 

iii. 144*. 

Logos • • • • 

iiL 132** (Purves) ; i. 506* 

and Agape • • 

L 490** (Robertson). 


(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 

and Passover • . 

iii. 145**; i. 412* f. (Tur- 


281'* ff. (Fairwea^er). 


ner); iL 684^ (Sanday). 
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Lords of the Philis- 
tines .... 

Lo-mhamah • • • 

Lot .... 
Historical Character 
. Lot’s Wife 
Relation to Ammon 
and Moab 

Lotan • ■ • • 

lx>thasal)ns ( Ap. ) . 
lx)ts • • • • 


Love • • • • 

God’s Love in OT . 


in NT . 


Man’s Love to God . 

to Man . 

Love, Brotherly . 
Love, Lovely, Lover • 
Love-feasts . 

Relation to Eucharist 

Lovingkindness . 

Low Country 
Lozon (Ap.) . 

Lubim . • . . 

Lucas • • . . 

Lucian . • . . 

Lucifer. • 

Lucius (Ap.) 

Lucius (NT) 

Lucre .... 
Lud, Ludim . 

Lugal-zag-gi-ei . 


Luhith .... 
Luke (Evangelist) 
Tomb of . 

Luke, Gospel of . 
Authorship 

Canoniciiy and Place 
in Canon 
Characteristics — 
Adapted to Gen- 
tile Readers 
Gentleness to 
Sinners 


iii. 137** (Aglen), 845** 
(Beecher). 

ii. 42P (Davidson) ; iiL 
129** (Gray). 

iu. ISO** (Driver). 

iii. 162*. 
iiL 152^. 

iu. ISl**; Ext 73»* (Jas- 
trow). 

iii. 152**. 
iii. 152^ 

iii. 152** (Whitehouse), 
305** (Cowan) ; iv. 176** 
( M ‘Clymont ), 838** fL 

(A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 
Ext 662** (Kautzsch). 
iii. 153** (Orr); i. 787** 
(Strong). [See Charity], 
iii. 153** (Orr); L 698** 
(Ryle); iv. 920*, 922*» 
(Stanton). 

iii. 156* (Orr); ii. 209*» 
(Sunday); Ext 30* 
(Votaw). 
iii. 166* (Orr). 
iii. 156* (Orr); L 329** 
(Denney). 

L 329** (Denney). 
iiL 167* (Hastings), 
iii. 167* (Lock). 
iiL 157**; i. 428** (Gayford), 
490** (Robertson). 
iiL 168* (Hastings). 
iiL 893** f. (Driver), 
iii. 158^ 

iiL 168** (Max Muller), 
94*. 

iiL 159*. 

iv. 445** f. (Nestle). 

iiL 169* (Woods) ; L 193“ 
note (Pinches). 
iiL 159** (H. A. White). 
iiL 159** (Headlam), 
161* (Bebb). 
iii. 169** (Hastings). 
iiL 160* (Johns ) ; Ext 82* 
(Jastrow). 

L 224** (Hommel) ; Ext 
542*, 548*, 564* (Jas- 
trow). 

iiL 161* (Welch), 
iii. 161* (Bebb). 
i. 721** note (Ramsay), 
iii. 162* (Bebb). 
iiL 162*, 241** (Stan- 
ton). 

iii. 162*». 


iu. 172*. 
iiL 173^. 


Luke, Gk>spel of — 
Characteristics — 
References to 
Prayer and Use 
of Riches . 
Universality . 
Vagueness as to 
Time and Place . 
[Date .... 

Genealogy 

Place of Writing 
Preface 

Purpose and Arrange- 
ment 

Quotations 
Relation to Josephus 
to Marcion . 

to St. John . 

to St. Mark • 
to St. Matthew 

Relation to St. Paul 

Sources 

Style 

Hebraisms 
Syntax . 
Vocabulary . 
Text, Blass’s Theory 
Lullumi 
Lunatick 

Lust .... 
Lustration . 

Lute .... 
Luz .... 
Lycaonia 

Lycia .... 
j Lydda .... 
Lydia (person) 

Lydia (place) 

Lydians . 

Lye .... 
Lying .... 

Lyre .... 

Lysanias 

Lysias (Ap.) 

Lysias Claudius . 
Lysimachus ( Aj). ) 
Lystra .... 

Maacah (person) . 


Maacah (place) 
Maacathite . 
Maadai 
Maadiah 
Maai . 


iii. 173^. 
iii. 172**. 

iii. 173^. 

iii. 162**; ii. 248* (Stan- 
ton). 

[See Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ], 
iii. 164*. 
iii. 170*. 

iii. 170**. 

iv. 186** f. (Woods), 
iii. 168**. 

iii. 168**; ii. 236** ff., 24P 
(Stanton). 

iii. 167“; ii. 243*ff. (Stan- 
ton). 

iii. 166^ 258** (Salmond). 
iii. 166** ; ii. 235‘*ff., 240*ff. 

(Stanton), 
iii. 108*. 
iii. 165** ii‘. 

iii. 169*, 41** (Thayer). 

iu. 170*. 

iii. 169**. 

iii. 169**. 

iii. 164*. 

i. 182**. 

iii. 173**, 327“ (Macalister). 
iii. 173** (Hastings). 

[See Purification], 
iii. 458^ 459** (Millar), 
iii. 174** (Cooke), 
iii. 174** (Ramsay) ; Ext. 
119** f. 

iii. 176* (Ramsay), 
iii. 131* (Mackie). 
iii. 176** (Milligan), 177*= 
(Ramsay), 
iii. 177* (Ramsay), 
iii. 160* (Johns), 
iii. 656* (James Patrick). 
iiL 112** (W. P. Paterson); 

L 622* (Poucher). 
iu. 458** If. (Millar). 
iiL 178* (Prichard).' 
iii. 178** (Selbie). 

L 447* (Benecke). 
iii. 178** (H. A. White), 
iii. 178** (Ramsay). 

iii. 180* (N. J. D. White) ; 
u. 126^ 127^ 129^ 131*, 
132** (Curtis) ; iiL 232^ 
(Driver). 

iii. 180* (N. J. D. White), 
iii. 180^ 

Ui. 180^ 
iii. lOO**. 
iiL 180^. 
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MaaJeh-acrabbim 

Maani(Ap.). 

Maarath 
Maareh-geba 
Maasai .... 
Maaseas (Ap.) 
Maaseiah 

Maasmas (Ap.) 

Maath .... 
Maaz .... 
Maaziah 
Macalon (Ap.) 
Maccabfleus (Ap.) . 
Maccabees, The . 
Hasmonaian Dynasty 
Elcazar . 

John .... 
Jonathan . 

Judas 
Mat tat bias 
Name ‘Maccabee* . 
Simon 

War under Macca- 
bees 

Maccabees, Books of • 

1 Maccabees 
Author . 

Contents and Style 
Date 

Doctrine of God . 
Eschatology . 
Historicity . 

MSS and VSS . 
Original Language 
Religious Char- 
acter . 

Sources . 

Unity . 

Use in Church 

2 Maccabees 
Author . 

Contents and His- 
toricity 
Eschatology • 

Language . • 

MSS and VSS . 

Relation to 1 Mac- 
cabees 

Religious Char- 
acter . 

Sources and Date . 
Use by Christians 
and Jews . 

8 Maccabees . 
Contents 
Historicity . 
Integrity 
Lanfiruacre 
MSS and VSS . 
Use by Christians 
and Jews . 

4 Maccabees • 

Aim • • 


iu. 180»» ; L STS** (Hull), 
iii. IS0\ 
iii. 180^ 
iu. 180^ 

iii 181^; ii. 124*. 
iii 181*. 

iii 181* ; ii. 125** w*, 126% 
131**. 
iii. 181*. 
iii. 181*. 

iiL 181*; ii. 126*. 
iii. 181* ; ii. 123^ 
iii. 181*. 
iiL 181*. 

iii. 181* (Fairweather). 

iii. 182^ 185** a 

iii. 183*. 

iii. 183% 

iu. 183*». 

iii. 182^ 

iii. 181% 

iii. 182*. 

iii. 185*. 

iii. 181^183% 

iii. 187** (Fairweather). 

iiL 187% 

iii. 188% 

iiL 187% 

iii. 188**. 

Ext. 277% 

iii. 189** ; i. 744*’ (Charles), 
iii. 189*. 
iii. 189% 
iii. 188*. 

iii. 189*. 
iii. 188% 
iii. 188*. 
iii. 189% 
iii. 189% 
iii. 190% 

iii. 190*. 

iii. 192* ; i. 745* (Charles) ; 

iv. 233* (E. R. Remard). 
iii. 191* 
iu. 192% 

iiL 191% 

iii. 191% 
iu. 191*. 

iii. 192**. 
iii. 192**. 
iii. 192**. 
iii. 193% 
iii. 193% 
iii. 193% 
iii. 194% 

iii. 194% 
iii. 194^. 
iii. 195*. 


Maccabees, Books of — 

4 Maccabees — 
Authorship and 

Date . 

Contents 
Eschatology . 
Language and Style 
MSS and VSS . 

5 Maccabees 
Macedonia . 

Jews in 
Machaerus . 
Machbannai 
Machbena . 

Machi .... 
Machir 


Machnadebai 

Machpelah . 
Macron ( Ap. ) 
Madai . 

Madian ( Ap. ) 
Madmannah 
Madmen 
Madmenah . 
Madness 
and Prophecy 

Madon . 

Maelus (Ap.) 

Magadan 

Magbish 

Magdala 

Magdalene, ]Mar} 

Magdiel 

Magi, Magian 


Star of 

Traditions of . 
Magic, Magician . 


Bab^donian 

Definition of 
Egyptian . 
Greek 
Jewish 
Sympathetic 

and Religion 
Magistrate . 
Magnifical . 
Magog . 

Magor-missabib 
Magpiash 
Magus, Simon 


iii. 195*. 
iii. 194*. 

iii. 195**; L 746** (Charles), 
iii. 194% 
iii. 195% 
iii. 195% 

iii. 196* (Dickson). 

Ext. 97* (Schiirer). 
iiL 196** (Moss). 
iiL 197*; ii. 132*. 
iii. 197* ; iL 127% 
iiL 197*. 

iiL 197* (Driver), 197" 
(Stenning) ; ii. 129** 
(Curtis). 

ii. 197** (Selbie); L 820*> 
(Thackeray). 

iii. 197** (Warren), 
iii. 202*. 

iiL 310** (Sayce). 
iii. 365* (Chapman), 
iii. 202*; ii. 127% 
iii. 202**. 
iiL 202**. 

iii. 327** ** (Macalister). 

ii. 564** note ( Whitehouse); 
Ext. 673* (Kautzsch). 

iii. 202% 
iii. 202% 

iii. 202** (Ewing), 
iii. 203*. 

iii. 202** [Magadan], 
iii. 284* ff. (Mayor), 
iii. 203**. 

iii. 203** (Benecke) ; i. 
218** (Hommel), 246** 
(Massie); iii. 206** 
( W h i t e h o u s e) ; iv. 
989* f. (Moulton), 
iii. 204** flf. 
iii. 206*. 

iii. 206** (Whitehouse). 
[See Exorcism, Sooth- 
sayer, Sorcery], 
iii. 208* ff.; iv. 599*, 601*; 
Ext. 651**ff. (Jastrow). 

iu. 206** f. 

iii. 207**; iv. 600* f. 

Ext. 153** (Ramsay), 
iii. 210* ir. 

iiL 208**; Ext. 552** (Jas- 
trow). 

iv. 605*. 

iiL 212* (Dickson), 
iii. 212*. 

iii. 212** (Sayce) ; Ext. 80* 
(Jastrow). 
iii. 212% 

iii. 203* (Selbie). 

iv. 620* (Headlam); iii 
773* ff. (Chase). [See 
Magi]. 
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Mahalaleel . 

• • 

iii. 212^ 

Maltanneus (Ap.) 

iiL 224*. 

Malialalel . 

• • 

iii. 212'>; iL 129». 

Mamdai (Ap.) 

iii. 224*. 

MahaJatli . 

• • 

iii 213*; ii m**. 

Mammon 

iii. 224* (Bennett). 

Mahalath leannoth • 

iy. 154' (Davison). 

Mamnitanemus (Ap.) . 

iii. 224**. 

Malianaim . 


iii. 213* (Stenning). 

Mamre .... 

iii. 224** (Driver). 

Malianeh-dan 


iiL 214* (Welch). 

Oak of • . • 

iiL 224*; Ext. 616* 

Maharai 


iii. 214*; ii. 132*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Mahath 


iii 214* ; ii 124*, 126'****. 

Mamuchus (Ap.) • • 

iiL 225*. 

Mahavite, The 


iii 214*. 

Man .... 

iiL 226* (Hastings), 225** 

Mahazioth . 


iii. 214* ; ii 124^ 


(Adeney). 

Maher-shalal-hadi-'baz 

iii 214*. 

Bible Doctrine of • 

iii. 225** ; iL 462*(Laidlaw); 

Mahlah • 

■ • 

iii 214'» (Taylor) ; ii 129'* 


Ext. 665*ff. (Kautzsch). 



(Curtis). 

Destiny . • • 

iiL 226*; Ext. 667* 

Mahli • • 

• • 

iii 214'* (Taylor) ; ii 


(Kautzsch). 



126* »*• (Cnrtis). 

Origin . • • 

iiL 225** ; L 36* [Adam] ; 

Mahlon • 


L 382^. 


Ext. 665** (Kautzsch). 

Mahol . • 


iii. 215* (Stevenson). 

Pauline Doctrine of . 

iii. 720* ff. (Findlay). 

Mahseiah • 


iii 216*. 

Terms for . 

iiL 225*. 

Maiannas (Ap.) 


iii. 215*. 

Unity of Race • 

iii. 226*. 

Maid, Maiden 


iii. 215* (Hastings). 

and Religion . • 

Ext. 322* (Garvie). 

Mail . 


i 154'* (Barnes). 

Man of Sin . 

iii. 226* (James). 

Mainsail 


Ext. 366* (Blomfield),3g9* 

in Apocalypse . 

iii. 226**; iv. 257^ £ 



note (Ramsay). 


(Porter). 

Ma-ishtn-sn . 


i 225*. 

in the Grospels . 

iiL 227*. 

Makaz . 


iiL 216*. 

in Jewish Apocalyptic 

iii. 227*. 

Make . 


iii 215'* (Hastings). 

in St. John’s Epistles 

iii. 226*; iL 734^* (Sal- 

Makebate 


iii 217*. 


mond). 

Maked (Ap.) 


iii 217*. 

in St. Paul’s Epistles 

iiL 226*, 709* (Findlay); 

Makheloth . 


iii 217*. 


iv. 747** f. (Lock). 

Makkedah . 


iii 217* (Warren). 

in the First Century 

iii. 227**. 

Maktesh 


iii 218* (Driver). 

Later Views . 

iiL 228*. 

Malachi 


iii 218'* (Welch). 

Manaen 

iiL 228** (Cowan). 

Analysis of Contents 

iii. 221* 

Manahath . 

iii. 229* (Bennett). 

Attitude to Law and 


Manahathites, Mana- 


Ritual 

, , 

iii. 220*. 

hethites . • 

iii. 229* (Bennett) ; iL 128* 

to Priesthood 

iii. 220'*; iv. 81*» (Bau- 


(Curtis). 



dissin). 

Manasseas (Ap.) • • 

iii. 229**. 

Conditions 

pnaiap- 


Manasseh (king) . 

iii. 229** (Peake). 

posed . 

. 

iii 219*. 

in Assyrian Inscrip- 


Date . 

. . 

iii. 218'*. 

tion 

i. 189* (Hommel). 

Messianic Hope 

iii. 221* ; Ext. 710** 

Manasseh (person and 




(Kautzsch). 

tribe) 

iii. 230* (Driver, Peake) ; 

Name 

. , 

iii. 218''. 


ii. 126'*, 127*, 129^ 132* 

Style 

. 

iii 221^ 


(Curtis). 

Malachy (Ap.) 

. 

iii. 222*. 

Manasses (Ap). . 

iii. 232'*. 

Malcam 

. . 

iii. 222* (Selbie) ; ii. 131* 

Manasses, Prayer of . 

iiL 232** (Porter). 



(Curtis) ; iii. 416* (Ben- 

Manda 

L 190*, 226* 228** (Hom- 



nett). 


mel), 541** f. (Sayce); 

Malcan 


iii 415'* (Bennett). 


iiL 310** (Sayce). 

Malchiah 


iiL 222*. 

Mandrake . 

iii. 233** (Post), 332** (Mac- 

Malchiel 


iii. 222**; ii. 131^ 


alister). 

Malchijah . 


iii 222**; ii 123*•^ 124^ 

Maneh .... 

iv. 902** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Malchiram . 


iii. 222'*; ii 127*. 


nedy). 

Malchi-shua 


iii 222'*; ii 131*. 

Manes (Ap.) 

iii. 234*. 

Malchus 


iii. 222'* (Purves). 

Manger 

iii. 234* (Massie). 

Malefactor . 


iii. 223*. 

Mani ( Ap. ) . 

iiL 235*. 

Malice, Maliciousness . 

iii 223* (Hastings) ; i 622* 

Manifest 

iii. 235* (Hastings). 



(Poucher). 

Manifold 

iu. 235**. 

Mallothi 


iii 223'* ; ii 124'*. 

Manius (Ap.) 

iiL 236* (H. A. White). 

Mallows 


iii 223** (Post); ii 34'* 

Mankind 

iii. 236*. [See Man]. 



(Macalister). 

Manly, Manliness 

iii. 236*. 

Malluch 

, , 

iii 223'* ; ii 125*. 

Manna .... 

iii. 236* (Macalister). 

Malluchi 

, , 

iii 228^ 

Type of the Eucharist 

iii. 145* (Plummer). 

Mallus (Ap.) 

• . 

iii 223** (Ramsay). 

Manner 

iiL 236'* (Hastings). 

Mallobathron 


iii 224* (Post). 

Manoah 

iii. 238^ (Redpath). 
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Mansion 

• 

iiL 238** (Hastings). 

Mark, Gospel of — 


Bianslayer . • 

• 

iiL 239* (Hastings). 

Destination 

iiL 260". 

Man-stealing • 

• 

iiL 239* (Selbie). 

Ending 

iiL 252"ffi, 266". 

Mantelet • • 

m 

iiL 239^ 

Historical Attesta- 


Mantle • 

• 

iiL 239** (Selbie). 

tion 

iii. 255*. 

Mannscripts 


[See Writing], 

Language . 

iiL 251b, 41b (Thayer). 

Maoch . 


iiL 240*. 

Purpose . 

iiL 260*. 

Maon, Maonites . 


iiL 240* (Cooke) ; iL 127*- ** 

Quotations 

iv. 186b (Woods). 



(Curtis). 

Eelation to St. Luke 

iii. 250", 258" a: ;ii. 235" ft 

Mar • • 


iii. 240*-. 


(Stanton) ; iiL 166b 

Mara • • 


iiL 241*. 


(Bebb). 

Marah • • 


iii. 241* (Chapman). 

to St. Matthew . 

iii. 250b, 258b fL ; iL 235b ff. 

Maralah • 


iiL 241*. 


(Stanton). 

Maranatha . 


iii. 241** (Thayer). 

to St. Peter . 

iii 256". 

Marble 


iiL 243* (James Patrick). 

Sources . 

ii. 238* (Stanton). 

Marcellinus the Chron- 


Urmarkus 

iii. 257* f. 

icier . 

, 

Ext. 518* (Turner). 

Style 

iii. 251*. 

Marcelliis of Ancyra 

• 

iv. 578** (Sunday). 

Vocabulary . 

iii. 251*, 41b (Thayer). 

Marcheshvan . 

• 

m. 243*-; iv. 165». 

Text .... 

iii. 252*. 

Maruion • • 

• 

iL 701* (Eeynolds) ; iii. 

Market-place 

iii. 262* (Dickson); iv. 



536** (Stanton); iv. 


806* (Bennett). 



305** (Robertson); 

Marmoth (Ap.) . 

iii. 262b. 



Ext. 489*- ** (Turner). 

Maroth 

iii. 262b. 

Marcns • ■ 

■ 

iii. 243*-. 

Marriage 

iii. 262b (W. P. Paterson). 

Mardochens (Ap.) 

■ 

iii. 243**. 

Adultery . 

iii. 273*; Ext. 27b note 

Mardnk 

• 

Ext. 534^ 545*, 670'>ffi 


(Votaw). 



(Jastrow). 

Bars to Marriage • 

iiL 266"ffi 

Marduk-bel-nsAti 

• 

L 184*. 

Bride 

i. 326b (Plummer). 

Marduk-nadin-akhi 

• 

L 179^ 183*. 

Bridegroom 

i. 327* (Plummer), 

Mardnk-pal-idin& 

• 

L 187*, 228'>f. 

Bridegroom’s Friend 

L 327b (Plummer). 

Marduk-shun-idinA 

• 

i 184* 228". 

Ceremonies — 


Marebliah (person) 


iii. 244* ; iL 125", 127*. 

Betrothal • • 

iii. 270*; L 326b (Plummer). 

Mareshah (place) . 


iii. 244*. 

Dowi^ . • • 

iii. 270b. 

Maximoth (Ap.) . 


iii. 244*. 

Greek Eites . 

Ext. 129b (Eamsay). 

Mazisa (Ap.) 


iii. 244*. 

Marriage Supper . 

iii. 272*. 

Marish . 


iii. 244*. 

Modern Syrian 


Mark . 


iii. 244* (Hastings). 

Eites . 

iv. 592* ff. (Eothstein). 

of Gam 


iiL 244b, s7ib (a. E. S. 

Nuptial Eites 

iii. 271* ff. ; L 32$b 



Kennedy). 


(Plummer). 

Mark, John , 

, 

iii. 245* (Chase). 

Wedding Procession iii. 271**; i.327* (Plummer). 

Connexion with Eome 


Christian Marriage . 

iiL 265b ff. 

and Alexandria 


iii. 248*. 

Divorce . 

iii. 274* ff. ; L 847* (Ben- 

Deformity 

, 

iiL 247*. 


nett) ; Ext. 27* it. 

Family and Position 

iii. 245**, 247*. 


(Votaw). 

Martyrdom 

• 

ui. 248**. 

Levirate Marriage . 

iii. 263", 269* ; Ext. 615" 

Name 


iii. 245*. 


(Kautzsch). 

in NT . . 


iii. 240*. 

Man-iage Laws in 


in Tradition 


iii. 247*. 

Hammurabi’s Code 

Ext. 598* ffl (Johns). 

Eelation to St. Paul 


OT, Marriage in 

iiL 264"ft 

and Barnabas 


iii. 246*' b. 

Monogamy . • 

iiL 265*. 

to St. Peter . 


iii. 246**, 247**; ii. 477** 

Polygyny 

iii. 264b. 



(Selbie) ; uL 256** (Sal- 

Pauline Doctrine 

iii. 266* f. 



mond). 

Primitive Marriage . 

iii. 263*. 

to the Lord’s Min- 


Beena . 

iii. 364*. 

istry . 

, 

iii. 247*. 

Matriarchate 

iii. 263*- "; iv. 380"{Bndde). 

Mark, Acts of 

, 

iii. 248* (Chase). 

Polyandry . 

UL 263*- b. 

Mark, Gospel of . 

. 

iiL 248** (Salmond). 

Symbolism 

iu. 276" ; L 327* (Plum 

Authorship 

. 

iii. 256*; ii. 241** (Stanton). 


mer). 

Evidence of Papias 

iii. 256**; iL 235* (Stanton). 

Terms 

iii. 262". 

Canon, Place in 

, 

iii. 248**. 

Wife, Status in OT . 

UL 265*; L 847* ff. {Beft 

Characteristios. 

, 

iiL 253**. 


nett). 

Contents . 


iii. 249**. 

under Christianity 

iU. 266*. 

Arrangement 

• 

iii. 250* 

Marsena 

Ui. 277*. 

Date and Plaoe 

of 


Marshal • • • 

Ui. 277* (Barnes). 

Writing 

• 

iiL 261*; iL 248* (Stanton). 

Mars’ Hill • • • 

i 144* (Conybewe). 
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Martha 

in 2 John . . . 

Marta . . • • 

Martyr . . 

Marvelloas . 

Mary (mother of J ames) 
Mary (The other) 

Mary (of Clopas) . 

Mary (sister of Martha) 
Mary (Magdalene) 
Mary (mother of Mark) 
Mary (sainted by St. 
Paul) 

Mary, Name 
Mary (Virgin) 

Death and Assump- 
tion 


iii. S577** (Adeney). 

ii. 741* (Salmond). 

i. 226*>-226*- ^ 

iii. 278*. 
iii. 278*. 

iii. 278*» (Mayor). 

iii 278»>. 

iii. 278K 

iii. 279*. 

iii. 284*. 

iii. 286*. 

iii. 286*. 

iii. 278'* note. 

iii. 286^ (Mayor). 

iii. 288^ 


Matthanias (Ap.) 
Matthat 

Matthew, Apostle 
Matthew, €k>spel 
Authorship and Com- 
position 

Evidence of Papias 
Date .... 
Eschatology . . 

Genealogy 

Language . 

Logia . . . 


iii. 295^ 
iii 295^ 

iii. 295** (Bartlet). 
iii. 296* (Bartlet). 


iii. 296* if. 304*; ii. 242* 
(Stanton), 
iii. 296* flf. 

iii. 304*; ii 247* (Stanton) 
iii. 302*. 

iii. 302*. [See Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ], 
iii. 41* (Thayer), 
iii. 296* if., 298* ff., 303* ff. ; 
ii. 23o*, 236*, 237* f. 
(Stanton) ; Ext. 5* if 
(Votaw). 


History of opinion con- 
cerning her . 
Perpetual Virginity . 
Sinlessness 
Worship . 
in Apocryphal Writ- 
ings 
in Art 

in Liturgiology 
in NT . . 

Mary, Departure of . 
Mary, Gospel of Na- 
tivity 
Maschil 

Mash .... 


Mashal 
Masias (Ap. ) 
Mason . 
Tools 

Masrekah . 
Massa . 


Alassah i • • 

Massias (Ap.) 
Massorali, Massoretes . 

Mast . . . . 

Master, Mastery . 
Mastick 

Mathelas (Ap.) . 

Matred 

Matriarchate 

Matrites 
Mattan 
Matta^ah . 
Mattaniah . 

Mattatha 
Mattathias . 
Mattattah . 

Mattenai 

Matter 

Matthan 


iii. 289*, 291*. 

i. 320* tf., 324* ft. 
iii. 289*, 290*. 
iii. 289*, 292*. 

iu. 287*-289*. 
iiL 292*. 

iii. 291*. 
iii. 286*-287*. 

Ext. 434* (Tasker). 

Ext. 430* (Tasker). 

iv. 164* (Davison). 

iiL 293* (Ma^oliouth) ; 
i. 182* (Hommel); iii. 
360* (Price), 
iii. 397*. [Mishal]. 
iii. 293*. 

iii. 293* (Carslaw). 

iv, 796*. 
ui. 293*. 

iii. 293* (Margolioutb) ; 
L 51* (Davison) ; iii. 
860* (Price) ; iv. 619" 
(Selbie). 

iiL 293* (Driver). 
iiL 294*. 

iiL 699* (Curtis) ; iv. 729* 
(Strack). 

Ext 363* (Blomheld). 
iii. 294* (Hastings), 
iii. 294* (Post), 
iii. 294*. 
iii. 294*. 

i. 850* (Bennett) ; iii. 

263*’ * (Paterson), 
iii. 294*. 
iii. 294*. 
iii. 294*. 

iii. 295*; ii. 123*, 124*, 
125* 

iiL 296*. 
iiL 296*. 
iiL 296*. 
iiL 296*. 

iii. 296* (Hastings). 
iiL 296*. 


Parables . • • 

Pasjsion and Resurrec- 
tion Narratives . 
Place of Writing 
Quotations 
Relation to St John 
to St. Luke 


to St. Mark 


Sermon on the Mount 
Sources 

Matthew, Gospel of 

Pseudo- . 

Matthew’s Bible . 

Matthias . • 

Matthias, Gospel accord- 
ing to . . . 

Mattithiah . 

Mattock 

Maul .... 
Mauzzim 

Maximus the Confessor 
Maw .... 
Mazitias (Ap.) 
Mazzaroth . 

Mazzebah . 


Mazzoth 
and Passover . 


Meadow 
Meah . 

Meal . 
Meal-ofiering 


iii. 299*-*. 

iii. 301*. 
iii. 304*. 

iii. 297*; iv. 186* (Woods). 

ii. 243* ff*. (Stanton). 

iii. 303* ; ii. 235* ff*. , 240* tf. 
(Stanton) ; iii. 166* 
(Bebb). 

iii. 299* ft:, 303* ff.; ii. 
235* ftl (Stanton); iii. 
258* if. (Salmond). 
iii. 298*, 300*; Ext PAT. 
(Votaw). 

iii. 298* if., 303*11. 

Ext 430* ff. (Tasker). 

iv. 857* (Milligan); Ext. 
245* (J. H. Luptou). 

iii. 305* (Cowan). 

Ext. 437* (Tasker), 
iii. 306*, 125*- * 
iii. 306*. 
iii. 306*. 

iii. 306* (J. Tajdor). 

Ext. 530* (Turner), 
iii. 307*. 
iii. 307*. 

iii. 307* (T. G. Pinches), 
iii. 879* ff*. (Whitehouse) ; 
L 76* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 278* (Cooke) ; 
Ext. 170* (Kdnig), 620*‘ 
(K an t ZB ch). [See 
Pillar]. 

L 860* (Harding) ; iiL 90* 
(H. A. White), 
iii. 684*, 686*-*, 686*, 

(Moulton); Ext 622*, 
718* (Kautzsch). 
iii. 307* (Hull). 

ii. 290* [Hammeah]. 
iiL 308* (Macalister). 

iii. 308*, 687* (Driver); 
iv. 338* (W. P. Pater- 
8 o n) ; Ext 722* 
(Kautzsch). 
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Meals .... 

ii. 4P (Macalister). 

Attitude at 

iL 41^ 

Mean .... 

iiL 308^ (Hastings). 

Mearah 

iiL 309*. 

Measures 

iv. 901»»ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


nedy). 

Meat .... 

iii 300* (Hastings). 

Meat-offering 

iiL 309* (Hastings), 5S1^ 


(Driver); iv. 


(W. P. Paterson). 

Mebunnai . 

iii. 309^,; ii. 132*. 

Mecherathite 

iii. 180^ 

Medaba ( Ap. ) 

iii. 309^ 

Medad .... 

i. 676** [Eldad]. 

Medan 

iiL 309** (Margolioiith). 

Medeba 

iii. 309** (Chapman). 

Medes, Media 

iii. 310** (Sayce). 

Mediator, Mediation . 

iii. 311** (Adeney). 

Angelic 

iii. 315*. 

Christ’s Mediation . 

iii. 315^. 

Teaching on . 

iii. 316* ffl 

Idea and Term . 

iii. 311^ 

Priestly . 

iii. 313^ 

Prophetic . 

iii. 314\ 

in NT 

iii. 316**. 

in OT 

iii. 313*. 

in Paganism 

iii. 312*. 

in Teaching of 


Apostles . 

iii. 317^ 

Acts 

iii. 317^ 

Hebrews 

iii. 319*. 

St. John 

iiL 320*. 

St. Paul and 1 Peter 

iii. 318* 

in Wisdom Literature 

iii. 315*. 

Medicine 

iii. 321* (Macalister). 

Anatomy . . • 

iii. 322*. 

Blindness . 

iii. 330**. 

Childbirth 

iii. 33P. 

Digestive Disorders . 

iii. 325**. 

Dropsy 

iii. 328*. 

Dysentery 

iiL 325*. 

Emerods . 

iii. 325*. 

Febrile Diseases 

iii. 323^ 

Ague . 

iii. 323^ 

Consumption 

iii. 323**. 

Fevers . 

iii. 323**f. 

Smallpox 

iii. 324*. 

Gout 

iii. 328^ 

Health 

iiL 321*. 

Heart Disease . 

iii. 326*. 

Hygienic Laws 

iiL 332^ 

Infantile Diseases . 

iii. 332*. 

Jealousy Ordeal 

iii. 326**. 

Liver, Disorders of . 

iiL 325^ 

Nervous Diseases . 

iii. 326*. 

Apoplexy 

iii. 326**. 

Epilepsy 

iii. 327**. 

Madness 

iii. 327*. 

Paralysis, Palsy . 

iii. 326*. 

Trance . 

iii. 327*. 

Withered Hand . 

iii. 326**. 

Pestilence, Plague . 

iii. 324*. 

Physicians 

iii. 321**. 

Poisonous Serpents . 

iiL 330*. 

Pulmonary Diseases 

iiL 328^ 


Medicine— 

Sickness, Terms for . 

iiL 822**. 

Skin Diseases . 

iii. 329*. 

Blemish 

iiL 330*. 

Bloody Sweat 

iii. 330*. 

Botch of Egypt . 

iii. 329^ 

Itch 

iii. 329*. 

Scall . 

iii. 329^ 

Scurvy, Scab 

iii. 329*. 

Spot 

iii. 329*»1 

Wen . 

iii. 330*. 

Sunstroke . 

iii. 328*. 

Surgical Diseases 

iii. 328^ 

Bones . 

iii. 328^ 

Crook-backedness 

iiL 328**. 

Lameness 

iiL 329*. 

Malformations 

iii. 329*. 

Skull Fracture 

iii. 329*. 

Spirit of Infirmity 

iii. 328**. 

Surgery . 

iii. 333*. 

Treatment of Disease 

iii. 332*. 

Worms 

iii. 330**. 

Meedda ( Ap. ) 

iii. 333**. 

Meekness 

iii. 333** (Banks) ; Ext. 19* 
(Votaw). 

Meet .... 

iii. 334* (Hastings). 

Megiddo 

iiL 334* (Wilson) ; ii. 305* 
(Nestle). 

Megilloth . 

iv. 727** (Struck) ; i. 287*» 
(Stewart). 

Mehetabel . 

iiL 334**. 

Mehida 

iii. 334^ 

Mehir .... 

iii. 334**; ii. 128^ 

Meholathite 

iiL 335* (Stenning). 

Mehujael 

iii. 335* (Selbie). 

Mehuman . 

iii. 335*. 

Me-jarkon . 

iii. 335*. 

Mekonah 

iii. 335*. 

Melatiah 

iii. 335*. 

Melchi .... 

iii. 335*. 

Melchias (Ap.) 

iii. 335*. 

Melchiel (Ap.) 

iii. 335^ 

Melchizedek 

iii. 335** (Sayce); i. 66* 
(Massie); ii. 148* (Kyle). 

Offerings a Type of 

Eucharist 

iii. 145* (Plummer). 

Priesthood 

ii. 328*, 331** (Bruce). 

Melea .... 

iii. 335**. 

Melech .... 

iii. 335** (Selbie) ; ii. 131* 
(Curtis) ; iii. 415* (Ben- 


nett). 

Melita .... 

iii. 336* (Robertson). 

Melito .... 

i. 120** (Porter). 

Melkart 

i. 210** (Peake) ; iii. 861* 
(Thatcher). 

Melons 

iii. 337** (Post); ii. 28** 
(Macalister). 

Melzar .... 

iii. 337** ( J. Taylor) ; iv. 
615** (Selbie). 

Mem .... 

iii. 338*. 

Memeroth (Ap.) . 

iii. 338*. 

Memmius, Quintus ( Ap. ) 

iii. 338*. 

Memorial, Memory 

iii. 338* (Hastings). 

Memphis 

iii. 338** (Max Muller)» 


659* (Johns). 
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Memphitio Version 

L 668^fiEl (Forbes Bobin- 

Meshdemiah 

iu. 351*: ii- IS^"- 

son). 

Meshezabel . 

iiL 351*. 

Memra 

iL 207* (Davidson) ; Ext. 

Meshillemith 

iiL 351*; iL 124». 


284* (Fairweather). 

Meshillemoth 

iiL 361*. 

Memncan • 

iii. 339^ (H. A. White). 

Meshobab • 

ii. 1220. 

Menahem • . • 

iii. 339'* ( J. Taylor). 

Meshullam • 

iiL 351*: iL 124*. 1250, 

Mene, Mene, Tdcd 



127*, 131*. Wiow. 

Upharsin • • • 

iii. 340^ (Margoliouth). 

Meshullemeth 

iiL 351* (Stevenson) ; iL 

.Menelans (Ap.) . • 

iii. 341»> (H. A. White). 


127* (Curtis). 

Menephtbah • • 

[See Merenptah]. 

Mesopotamia 

L 138* ff. (Sayce). 

Menestheus (Ap.) 

iiL 342^. 

Mess .... 

iii. 351**. 

Menl .... 

iiL 342* (Driver). 

Messenger • 

iii. 351** (Hastings) ; L 94** 

Menna .... 

iiL 342**. 


(Davidson). 

Ment .... 

Ext. 185** (Wiedemann). 

Messiah • 

iii. 352* (Stanton) ; iL 

Mentuhotep m. . 

L 669*. 


4580 (OUley); Ext. 

MeDuhah • 

iiL 342**. 


694” £ (Kantzsoh). 

Monuhoth • • • 

iiL 229* [Manahethites] ; 

History of Messianic 



iL 127‘. 

Belief . 

iii. 352* ft'.; Ext. 29608: 

Meonenlm, Oak of 

iiL 342** (Bennett) ; Ext. 


(Fairweather). 


616* (Kautzsch). 

Messiah as Prophet • 

iii. 3540 . 

Meonothai • 

iiL 343*; iL 128**. 

Office 

ii 406* (Swete). 

Mephaath . 

iiL 343*. 

Pre-existence . 

iiL 355* ; Ext. 299* (Fair- 

Mephibosheth 

iiL 343^ (Selbie), 329> 


weather). 

(Macalister). 

Spirit, Gift of . 

ii. 403** (Swete). 

Merab .... 

iiL 343** (Stenning). 

Suffering . 

iiL 3540 . 

Meraiab • 

iii, 344*. 

Titles 

iiL 766** (Chase). 

Meraioth • 

iii. 344* ; ii. 123** **. 

Beloved 

ii. 501* (Armitage Robin- 

Merari . • « . 

iii. 344* (Allen) ; ii. 123*, 


son). 


125» (Curtis). 

Messiah . 

iii. 353* ; iv. 123** 

Merathaiiii . 

iiL 344^ 


(Davidson) ; Ext. 694** 

Merchandise, Merchant- 



(Kautzsch). 

man .... 

iiL 344**. 

Son of Man • • 

iii. 355* ; L 708** (Charles). 

Mercury 

ui. 344** (Prichard). 


[See Son of Man]. 

Mercy, Merciful . 

iiL 345* (Hastings, Ben- 

in the Apocrypha . 

L 742** - 749 (Charles) ; 

nett); Ext. 20* (Votaw). 


Ext. 296*ffi (Fair. 

Mercy Seat . 

iv. 665* (A. R. S. Ken- 


weather). 

nedy). 

in Christian teach- 


Mered . • • . 

iiL 346* ; ii. 129*. 

ing .. . 

iii. 356*. 

Merenptah (Meneph- 


in Isaiah 

ii. 488** (G. A. Smith) ; 

thah) • • ■ 

L 662* (Crum); iiL 820* 


Ext. 695* (Kautzsch). 

(Griffith). 

in NT Judaism 

ii. 608** (Sanday). 

Mereneca • 

L 668^ 

in Petrine Speeches 

iii. 766* ff. (Chase). 

Meres .... 

iiL 346*. 

in Prophecy . 

iv. 121*» ff. (David- 

Meribah • 

iii. 346* (Chapman). 


son) ; Ext. 694** ffi 

Meribbaal . 

iiL 343* [Mephibosheth]; 


(Kautzsch). 


iL 131*. 

in Psalms 

iv. 159** ff. (Davison) ; 

Meriboth-kadesh . 

iiL 347*. 


Ext. 727* (Kautzsch). 

Merodach • 

iiL 347* (Price) ; L 216** 

in Psalms of Solo- 



(Hommel). [See Mar- 

mon . 

iv. 163** *» (James). 


duk]. 

Metaphor . 

Ext. 162**, 169** (K6nig). 

and Mordecai . 

iv. 175* (M'Clymont). 

Mete, Meteyard . 

iiL 357* (Hastings). 

and Nimrod 

iiL 552** (Pinches). 

Metheg>ammah . 

iii. 357* (Selbie). 

Merodaoh-beJadiii 

iiL 347** (Sayce) ; L 187*, 

Methodius of Patara . 

Ext. 530** (Turner). 


188* (Hommel). 

Methuselah . 

iiL 357** (Selbie). 

Merom, Waters of 

iiL 347** (Ewing). 

Methushael . 

iiL 357^ 

Meronothite 

iii. 349*. 

Metonymy . 

Ext. 159** (K6nig). 

Meroz .... 

iii. 349* (Ewing). 

Metre .... 

iv. 6* (Budde). 

Merran (Ap.) 

iiL 349** (Marshall). 

Meunim 

iiL 240* (Cooke). 

Mesaloth (Ap.) 

iii. 349**. 

Meuzal .... 

iv. 842** (MargiffionthV 

Mesha • • . . 

iiL 349*» (Price) ; ii. 127*, 

Me-zahab . 

iiL 357**. 


131* (Curtis) ; iiL 411* 

Mezobaite . 

iii. 358* 


(Bennett). 

Mibhar 

iiL 358* ; iL 132**. I 

Meshach • 

iiL 350* (J. Taylor). 

Mibsam 

iiL 358* ; iL 129^ 

Meshech • 

iii. 350** (Margoliouth). 

Mibzar .... 

iiL 358^. 


[See Mosks]. 

Mica . . . • 

iiL 358*. 
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Micah • • • • 

iii. 358* (Moss) ; ii. 122^ 

Millo, House of . 


iii. 373“. 


126*, 131* (Curtis) ; iii. 

Millstone . • 


iii. 369* (Carslaw) ; L 317* 


359* (Nowack). 



(Macalister). 

Cult of Mioah’s image 

ii. 818^ (K5nig) ; Ext. 

Min 


Ext. 185“ (Wiedemann). 

641^ 648* (Kautzsch). 

Mina . 


iu. 418*, 420* (A. E. S. 

Micah (Prophet) • • 

iiL 359* (Nowack). 



Kenney) ; iv. 902“ ff. 

Micah (Book)— 


Minseans 


i. 133“ (Margoliouth) ; iiL 

Contents and Unity • 

iiL 369*. 



240“ (Cooke). 

Date .... 

iii. 359^ 

Mince . 


iii. 374*. 

Messianic element in 

Ext. 696* (Kautzsch). 

Mind . 


iiL 374* (Laidlaw). 

Relation to Amos 

iii. 360*. 

Mind (verb) . 


iii. 374“ (Hastings). 

Style and Message • 

iii. 360*. 

Mines, Mining 


iii. 374* (Hull). 

Micaiah • • 

iii. 360^ (James Patrick) ; 

Miniamin 


iii. 876* ; ii. 126*. 


u. 123*, 126'’ (Curtis); 

Minish . 


iii. 376*. 


iiL 180* (N. J. D. White). 

Minister, Ministry 


iii. 376* (Hastings), 376“ 

^Tision of . 

iii 361* ; Ext. 656* 



(Massie). 


(Kautzsch). 

Minni . • • 


iii. 878“ (Margoliouth). 

Mice .... 

iii. 455* (Post). 

Minnith • • 


iii. 378“ (Conder). 

Michael 

iiL 362*; ii. 123*, 127*, 

Mint . 


iii. 379* (Post). 


129^ 131* 131'’ «*. 132*. 

Minuscule Writing 


iv. 953“ (Kenyon). 

Michael (Archangel) . 

iii. 362* (Charles). 

Miphkad, Gate . 


iii. 379* (Warren). 

Michal .... 

iiL 363* (N. J. D. White). 

Miracle . • 


iiL 379“ (J. & Ber- 

Micheas (Ap. ) 

iiL 363**. 



nard). 

Michmas 

iii. 363“. 

Credibility 


iii. 385*. 

Michmash . 

iii. 363“ (Warren). 

Detinition . . 


iii. 380*, 384*. 

Michmethah 

iii 364'’. 

Evidential Value 


iii. 387*. 

Michii .... 

iii 364'’. 

Possibility 


iii. 379* ff. 

Michtam 

iv. 154“ (Davison). 

after Apostolic Age 


iii. 393“fll 

Middin 

iii. 365*. 

in Acts 


iii. 392*. 

Middlemost, Midland . 

iii. 365*. 

in Gospels 


iii. 389*. 

Midian, Midianites 

iii. 365* (Chapman). 

Evidence 


iii. 390*. 

Character . 

iii. 365'’ f.; Ext. 76* 

in OT 


ui. 392*. 


(Jastrow). 

Miracles of Christ 


iii. 389* (Bernard) ; iL 

Distinguished from 




615“ 624“ fl. (Sanday). 

Ishmaelites . 

iii. 365“ 

Miriam 


iii. 396* (Redpath) ; iL 

Relation to Israel 

iii. 365*. 



123* 129* (Curtis). 

Territory . 

iii. 366* (Chapman); iv. 

Mimiah 


iii. 396“ ; ii. 131*. 


537* (Rendel Harris). 

Mirror . 


iii. 396“ (James Patrick) ; 

Midianitish Woman . 

iii. 366“ (Chapman). 



ii. 181* (Hastings). 

Midrash 

i. 459“ (Hastings); Ext. 

Misael (Ap.) 


iiL 397“. 


58* (Schechter). 

Misaias (Ap.) 


iii. 293* [Masias]. 

Midwife 

iii. 366“ (H. A. White). 

Misgab . 


iii. 397“. 

Migdal-eder . 

i. 644* (Ryle). 

Mishael 


iii. 397“ ( J. Taylor), 350* ; 

Migdal-el 

iii. 367* (Sayce). 



ii. 125* (Curtis). 

Migdal-gad . 

iii. 367* (Warren). 

Mishal . 


iii. 397“. 

Migdol .... 

iii. 367“ (Griffith). 

Misham 


iii. 397“ ; ii. 131*. 

Migron 

iu. 367“ (Selbie). 

Mishma 


iii. 397“ ; ii. 122“. 

Mijamin 

iii. 368* ; ii. 123“. 

Mishmannah 


iii. 397“; ii. 132*. 

Mikloth 

iii. 368* ; ii. 131** “, 132“. 

Mishna 


iii. 599“ (Curtis) ; Ext. 

Miknelah 

iii. 368* ; ii. 125“. 



60* (Schechter). 

Milalai 

iiL 368*. 

Mishneh 


i. 453“ [College]. 

Milcah .... 

iii. 368*; ii. 129“ 

Mishor. 


iii. 309“ note (Cha]. 

Milcom 

iiL 415* (Bennett). 



man). 

Mildew 

iiL 368*. 

Mishraites . 


iiL 398* ; ii. 127“. 

Mile .... 

iv. 909“ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Mispar . 


iii. 398*. 


nedy). 

Mispereth . 


iii. 398*. 

Miletus 

iii. 368“ (Ramsay). 

Misrephoth-maim 


iii. 398* (Welch). 

MUk .... 

ii. 36* (Macalister). 

Missions, Foreign 


Ext. 319“ (Scott). 

Mill, Millstone . 

iii. 369*(Carslaw) ; i. 317* 

Mitanni • • 


L 181“ (Hommel), 537* 


(Macalister). 



(Nicol). 

Millennium • 

iii. 370* (Adams Brown). 

Mite • • 


iu. 428“ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Millet . . • • 

iii. 373* (Post). 



nedy). 

MOlo . . • • 

iii. 373“ (Stenning); ii. 

Mithkah 


iiL 398*. 


386“ (Warren), 586“ 

Mithnite • 


iii. 398*. 


(Conder). 

Mithradates (Ap.) 


iii. 398^. 
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Mithredath (Ap.) 

uL 898^ 

Monotheism, Baby- 


Mitre .... 

iiL SOS'* (Purves). 

Ionian . 

Ext. 550* (Jastrow). 

Mitylene 

iii. 398^ (PrichaM). 

Hebrew . 

Ext. 625^^^(Kautzsch). 

Mixed Multitude 

iiL 399* (Chapman). 

Monster 

iii. 433* (Hastings). 

Mizar .... 

iii. 399** (Selbie). 

Montanus . 

ii. 701* (Reynolds) ; iiL 

Mizpah, Mizpeli . 

iii. 409* (Warren). 


636>> (Stanton). 

Mizraim 

i. 663», 655*- (Crum). 

Month .... 

iv. 765* (Abrahams). 

Mizzah .... 

iii. 402'>. 

Monument . 

iii. 433* (Hastings). 

Mnason 

iii. 402^. 

Mooli ( Ap. ) . 

iii. 433^ 

Mnevis .... 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann). 

Moon .... 

iii. 433** (T. G. Pinches) ; 

Moab, Moabites . 

iii. 402** (Bennett). 


i. 193^ 

Histor}' and Kelation 


New Moon 

iii. 521^ (Abrahams) ; i. 

to Israel 

iii. 408M13»; Ext. 73'> 


859^ (Harding) ; Ext. 

Language . • • 

(Jastrow). 

iii. 403**; i. Va* (I. 

Omens from 

662* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 559* (Jastrow). 


Taylor). 

Worship . 

iii. 434* f. ; Ext. 541^ £L 

Name 

iiL 403*. 


(Jastrow). 

Oracles on ]Moab in 


Moossias ( Ap. ) 

iii. 435*. 

Isaiah and Jere- 


Moph .... 

iii. 338'’ (Max Muller). 

miah 

iii. 412*. 


559* (Johns). 

Religion . 

ui. 408^ 

Morality 

[See Ethics]. 

Stone, Moabite 

iii. 404O-408*, 41 1«, 416‘>. 

Morashtite . 

iii. 435*. 

Territory . 

iiL 403*. 

Mordecai 

iii. 435* (H. A. White). 

Geology 

ii. 161'* (Hull). 

and Merodach . 

iii. 435^* note; iv. 175* 

Moadiah 

iii. 180^ [Maadiah]. 


(M‘Clymont). 

Mochmur (Ap.) • 

iii. 413*. 

More .... 

iii. 436* (Hastings). 

Mock, Mockingstock . 

iii. 413* (Hastings). 

Moreh, Hill of 

iii. 436^ (Bennett) ; iL 

Modad, Book of Eldad 
and .... 

L 676^ (Marshall). 

Oak(s) of . 

169^ (Stenning). 
iii. 436* (Bennett); ir. 

Moderation . 

iii. 413^ (Hastings). 


484»'f., 486* (Wilson), 

Modin (Ap.) 

iii. 414* (Ewing). 


601* (Whitehouse) ; 

Moeth (Ap.). 

iii. 414**. 


Ext. 616* (Kautzsch). 

Moladah 

iii. 414^. 

Moresheth-gath . 

iii. 436** (Beecher). 

Mole .... 

iii. 414^ (Post). 

1 Moriah. 

iii. 437* (Driver) ; ii. 160** 

Molech, Moloch . 

iii. 415* (Bennett). 


(Mackie). 

Attributes 

iii. 416^ 

Morning 

iv. 766* (Abrahams). 

Forms of the Name . 

iii. 415^ 

Morrow 

iii. 437^' (Hastings). 

as Divine Names . 

iii. 415*. 

Mortar .... 

iii. 437^^ (Carslaw). 

Worship . 

iii. 416^ 861* (Thatcher). 

Mortar .... 

iii. 438* (Carslaw). 

in Israel 

iii. 416*. 

Mortify 

iii. 438* (Hastings). 

Molid .... 

iii, 417* ; ii. 126*. 

Moserah, Moserotli 

iii. 438^ (Chapman). 

Mollify 

iii. 417*. 

Moses .... 

iii. 438** (Bennett) ; ii. 

Moloch .... 

iii. 415* (Bennett). 


123*, 124* (Curtis); 

Molten Sea . 

iv. 424** (Davies). 


Ext. 624** ii‘. (Kautzsch). 

Momdis (Ap.) 

iii. 417*, 180^ 

Analysis of N arrati ve 


Money .... 

iii. 417* (A. R. S. Ken- 

in D . 

iii. 444**. 


nedy). 

in E . 

iii. 440^ 

Coinage, Idumsean . 

iii. 426*. 

in J 

iii. 439*. 

Jewish . 

iii. 424^ 

in P . 

iii. 443*. 

Persian Period 

iii. 421*. 

outside Pentateuch 

iii. 444**. 

Phoenician . 

iii. 423*. 

Blessing of 

iv. 518»* (Selbie), 812*-** 

Ptolemies and Se- 
leucids 

iii. 423*. 

(Bennett) ; Ext. 650* 
(Kautzsch). 

Roman Period 

iii. 426^. 

Historicity of Narra- 


Coins of NT 

iiL 428*. 

tive 

iiL 445*. 

of the Revolts 

iii. 429*. 

Levite 

iii. 445**, 101** (Cooke). 

Purchasing Power in 
Bible Times . 

iiL 431^ 

Marriage with 
Cushite . 

i. 790** (Margoliouth). 

Uncoined Money be- 


Name 

iii. 438^ 

fore Conquest . 

iii. 417^ 

Priesthood 

iv. 69* (Baudissin); Ext 

from Conquest to 
the Exile . 

iii. 419*. 

Religion . 

633* (Kautzsch). 
iii. 446** ; ii. 509** (Barnes); 

Money-changers . • 

iii. 432^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Ext. 624** fl*. (Kautzsch). 


nedy). 

Hod .... 

iii. 888** (Macalister). 

Monophysitism • • 

Ext. 530^ (Turner). 

Seat .... 

iv. 640* (BacherL 
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Moses — 


Music — Instruments — 


Sin . 

iii. 346^ (Chapman). 

Percussion — 



Work 

iii. 446* f.; ii. 446* (W. 

Cymbals 


iiL 462*». 


P. Paterson) ; Ext. 

Sistrum 


iii. 4()3*. 


624* ff. (Kautzsch). 

Tabret 


iii. 462**. 

and Christ 

ii 328* (Bruce). 

Stringed— 



in NT 

iii. 447*. 

Dulcimer . 


iii. 461*. 

in Tradition 

iii. 447*. 

Harp . 


iii. 458* ff. 

Moses, Assumption of . 

iii. 448* (Burkitt). 

Lute . 


iii. 458'', 4.">9'>. 

Contents . 

iii. 448*. 

Lyre . 


iii. 458'’ ff. 

Date .... 

iii. 448'>. 

Psaltery . 


iii. 458* ff., 461*. 

Ending 

iii. 449^ 

Sackbut . 


iii. 461*. 

Eschatology 

i. 745^* (Charles) ; ii. 120* 

Terms ^dlwmCth^ 



(Charles). 

gittUhf rUgt- 


Latin Text 

iii. 449*. 

noth • 

. 

iii. 461*. 

Kelation to Jude 

ii. 802* (Chase). 

Wind- 



Teaching • 

iii. 448**. 

Flute . 


iii. 461*. 

Mosks .... 

i. 182^ (Hommel). [See 

Horn . 


iii. 462^. 


Meshech]. 

Miishrdkithd 


iii. 461**. 

MosoUamus (Ap. ) 

iii. 450*. 

Symphonia 


iii. 461**. 

Most High . 

iii. 450* (Driver). 

Trumpet . 


iii. 462*. 

Mote .... 

iii. 450^ (Hastings). 

*ugab . 


iii. 461". 

Moth .... 

iii. 451*. 

Nature of Hebrew 


Mother 

i. 848* (Bennett). 

Music . 

, 

iii. 457". 

Mother>right . 

i. 850* (Bennett); iii. 

Occasions when used 

iii. 457*. 

263*-** (W. P. Paterson). 

Musri . 

, 

i 182*, 184". 187", 188" 

Mother-goddess . 

Ext. 122*' ff.. las'- (Ram- 



(Hommel). 


say). 

Mustard 


iii. 463* (Post) ; ii. 38* 

Motion .... 

iii. 451* (Hastings). 



(Macalister). 

Mount .... 

iii. 451^ (Hastings). 

Mut 


Ext. 185**** (Wiede- 

Mount, Mountain 

iii. 451'’ (Hull). 



mann). 

Sacred 

iv. 395^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Mntabil 


i. 225". 


nedy); Ext. 119* 

Mutakkil-Nusku . 


i. 182»*. 


(Ramsay), 189* (Wiede- 

Mutli-labben 


iv. 154** (Davison). 


mann), 577^* (Jastrow). 

Mutilation . 


i. 525** (Pouclier). 

Mount, Sermon on the 

Ext. l*ft’. (Votaw). 

Mykerinus . 


i. 658* (Crum). 

Mourning . 

iii. 453* (Nicol) ; Ext. 

Myndus 


iii. 463** (Ramsay). 


614* f. (Kautzsch). 

Myra . 


iii. 464* (Ramsay). 

Baldness in 

i. 235* (Macalister). 

Myrrh . 


iii. 464** (Post). 

Mutilation 

i. 537** (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Myrtle . 


iii. 465* (Post). 

Mouse .... 

iii. 455* (Post). 

Mysia . 


iii. 465** (Ramsay). 

Sacrifice of 

Ext, 116* (Ramsay). 

Mystery 


iii. 465** (Stewart). 

Mouth .... 

iii. 455* (Mackie). 

Christian . 


i. 114* (Porter). 

Moza .... 

iii. 455** ; ii 127^ 131*. 

Greek Mysteries 


iii. 466** (Stewart) ; Ext. 

Mozah .... 

iiL 455**. 



124** ff. (Ramsay). 

Much .... 

iii. 455**. 

References in NT 

. 

iii. 468*. 

Mufflers 

iii. 455** (Selbie); i. 627** 

Signification of term 

iii. 465^ 

Mulberry Trees . 

(Mackie). 

iii. 456* (Post) ; ii. 31* 

Naam . 


iii. 469*; ii. 128^ 

(Macalister). 

Naamali (person) . 


iii. 469* ; ii. 126**. 

Mule .... 

iii. 456* (Post). 

Naamah (place) . 


iii. 469*. 

Multitude, Mixed 

iii. 399* (Chapman). 

Naaman 


iii. 469* (M‘Clymont) ; ii. 

Munition 

iii. 456**. 



130** (Curtis). 

Muppim 

iii. 456** ; ii. 130*- ^ 

Naamathite . 


iii. 470^ 

Muratorian Canon 

L 120** (Porter), 349** 

Naamite 


iii. 470**. 


(Stanton) ; ii. 698* 

Naarah 


iii. 470** ; ii. 128*. 


(Reynolds) ; iii. 247* 

Naarai . 


iii. 470** ; ii. 132** ; iii. 


(Chase), 539* (Stanton). 



638* [Paarai]. 

Murder 

L 522* (Poucher). 

Naaran, Naarath 


iii. 470** [Naarah]. 

Murrain 

iii. 890** (Macalister). 

Naassenes . 


Ext. 424*, 425*, 431** 

Mushi .... 

iii. 456** ; ii. 125*. 



(Tasker). 

Music .... 

iii. 456** (Millar). 

Naathus(Ap.) 

. 

iii. 470**. 

Musical Instruments 

iii. 457**. 

Nabal . 

• 

iii. 470** (Welcli), 326^ 

Percussion — 




(Macalister). 

Castanets . 

iii. 463*. 

Nabarias (Ap.) . 

. 

iii. 471*. 
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iii. 501^ (Margoliouth) ; 

Names, Proper 

iii 481** (Gray). 


i. 136* (Margoliouth), 

Personal Names 

iii 482*. 


146^ (Robertson), 185^ 
note (Hommel) ; iii. 

Compounds with 
ah, ah, 'amm . 

iiL 483*. 


S58<> (Sufirin) ; iv. 431- 
(HaU). 

y9it\i Adon,Bouil, 
Meiech . 

iii 484*. 

NalMithcean Alphabet . 

i. 74* (I. Taylor). 

with El 

iii. 484*. 

Nabonidus . 

i. 229** (Hommel), 270* 

with Ydh, Yahu 

iii. 484* ; ii. 638** (Driver). 

Nabopolassar 

(Price). 

L228'>. 

with Shaddai, 
jfwr 

iii 484** ; iv. 290* (Selbie). 

Naboth . • 

iii. 471* (Welch). 

Place Names . 

iii 481*. 

Nabuchodonosor (Ap.) 

iii. 471^ 

Compounds with 


Nabudan 

i. ISC'*. 

Baal, Beth, 

iii. 482*» ; i. 259* (Price). 

Naba-makin-apli . 

i. 228*. 

Namtar, Legend of 

i 221** (Hommel). 

Naba-pal-idin& 

i. 184-, 228-f. 

Nana .... 

Ext. 641*. 

Nabu-pal-uzur 

i. 228'’. 

Nansea (Ap.) 

iii. 486* (H. A. White). 

Nabu-sum-iskun . 

i. ISS-. 

Naomi .... 

iii 485* (Redpath). 

Nacon .... 

iii. 471**. 

Naphath-dor 

i 617* [Dor]. 

Nfadab • ■ • • 

iii. 471** (Selbie) ; ii. 123*, 

Naphish 

iii. 485** (Selbie). 


126*, 131* (Curtis) ; iv. 

Naphisi (Ap.) 

iii 485*. 


90* (Baudissin). 

Naphoth-dor 

i. 617* [Dor]. 

Nadabath • 

UL 472*. 

Naphtali 

iii. 485** (Ewing) ; ii. 13P 

Naggai 

iii. 47^. 


(Curtis). 

Nahalal, Naliallal, Na- 


Naphtali, Mount 

iii. 487* (Ewing). 

halol .... 

iii 472*. 

Naphtuhim . 

iii. 487* (Johns). 

Nahaliel 

iii 472*. 

Napkin 

iii. 487** (Selbie); L 627* 

Naham 

iu. 472*. 


(Mackie). 

Nahamani . 

iii 472*. 

Nar&m-Sin . 

i. 225*. 

Naharai 

iii. 472* ; ii. 132*. 

Narcissus . 

iii. 487** (Headlam). 

Nahash 

ui. 472* (N. J. D. 

Nard .... 

iii. 487*' ; iv. 611* (Post). 


White). 

Nasbas (Ap.) 

iii. 488* (Nestle). 

Nahath 

iii. 472*} ii 124*. 125*. 

Nasi (Ap.) . 

iii. 488*. 

Nahbi .... 

iii 472**. 

Nathan 

iii. 488* (N. J. D. White) ; 

Nahor .... 

iii. 472** (Driver). 


ii. 126*- ^ 132*’ (Curtis); 

Nahshon 

iii. 473** ; ii. 126^ 


Ext. 653*' (Kautzsoh). 

Nahum 

iii. 473** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Nathanael (Ap.) . 

iii. 488**. 


nedy). 

Nathanael 

iii. 488** (Cowan). 

Authenticity . 

iii. 476*. 

Nathanias ( Ap. ) . 

iii. 489^ 

Birthplace of Pro- 


Nathan-melech . 

iii. 489** (Stevenson). 

phet 

iu. 473\ 

Nations 

iL 149* (Selbie), 224*» 

Characteristics . 

iu. 476**. 


(Sayce); Ext. 72* 

Contents . 

iii. 474**. 


(Jastrow). 

Date and Occasion . 

iii. 475**. 

Nativity of Christ 

[See Jesus Christ, Birth 

Name and Place in 
Canon . 

iii. 473**. 

Nativity of Mary, Gos- 

of]. 

Naidus (Ap.) 

iu. 477^ 

1 pel of . . . 

Ext. 430* (Tasker). 

Nail .... 

ui. 477^ 

Natural 

iii, 489** (J. H. Bernard). 

Nain .... 

iii. 477** (Macmillan). 

Natural History . 

iii. 490* (Post). 

Naioth .... 

iii. 478* (Driver). 

Nature 

iii. 493* ( J. H. Bernard). 

Name .... 

iii. 478* (Gray). 

Naught, Naughty, 


Calling the Name 

Naughtiness 

iii. 496* (Hastings). 

over 

iii. 478*». 

Nave (wheel) 

iii. 496*. 

Customs connected 


Nave (Ap.) . 

iii. 496**. 

with giving Names 

iii. 480**. 

Navy .... 

uL 496^ 

‘Name of . 

iii. 479* ; Ext. 640*» 

Nazarene 

iii. 496** (Thatcher). 


(Eautzsch). 

Nazareth 

iiL 496** (Thatcher). 

‘ Name of the Lord’ 


Nazi-maraddash . 

i. 181^ 

in NT . 

iii. 479‘>. 

Nazirite 

iii. 497** (Eaton); Ext 

Power of the Name . 

iii. 480* ; iv. 604*-** (White- 


667* (Kautzsch). 


house); Ext. 181* 

Neah .... 

iii. 601*. 


(Wiedemann), 280* 

Neapolia 

iii. 501* (Dickson). 


(Fairweather), 649* 

Neariah 

iii. 601* ; ii 122**, 127*. 


(Jastrow), 640^ 641* 

Nebaioth 

iii. 601* (Margoliouth). 


(Kautzsoh). 

Neballat • • 

iii. 501**. 

Significance • • 

IIL 478**. 

Nebat .... 

iii. 501** (Stevenson). 
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Nebka . . • 


i. 668*. 

Nergal • • . • 

iii. 614* (Sayoe) ; L 177**, 

Nebo (god) • 

• 

iii 6010 (Sayoe) ; L 2160 


216**, 222* (Hommel); 



(Hommel) ; E^t. 645^ 


Ext. 642** fL (Jastrow). 



(Jastrow). 

Nergal-sharezer • • 

iii. 614* (Sayoe) ; i. 229* 

Nebo (town) 


m. 602* (Bennett). 


(Hommel); iv. 190** 

Nebo, Mount 


iii 602^ (Chapman). 


(Pinches). 

Nebnchadnezzar . 


[See Nebuchadrezzar]. 

Neri . . . . 

iii. 614». 

Nebnchadrezsar i. 


i. 182^ 228* (Hommel). 

Neriah .... 

iii. 514**. 

Nebuchadrezzar ii. 


iiL 603* (Sayoe) ; L 2280f. 

Nerias (Ap. ) 

iii. 514**. 



(Hommel). 

Nero .... 

iii. 614** (Cowan). 

Invasion of Judah 


ii 6130 (Bomes), 6680 (N. 

Belief in liis return . 

iii. 517**; iv. 258* (Porter). 



J. D. White). 

Relation to Christians 

iii. 516**i ; L 420*(Tumer). 

Nebushazban 


iii. 603** (T. G. Pinches). 

Nest .... 

iii. 618‘. 

Nebuzaradan 


iii. 604*. 

Net «... 

ii. 12^ 24^ 

Necliebit 


Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

Netaim 

iii. 518'’. 

Necho (Necholi) . 


iii. 604* [Neco]. 

Nethanel 

iiL 618'’ ; ii. 125'’***, 126^ 

Neck . 


iii. 504* (Mackie). 

Nethaniah . 

iii. 619* ; ii. 123^, 125^ 

Neco . 


iii. 504* (Gmm). 

Nethinim 

iii. 519* (Taylor) ; iv. 74**, 

Necromancy 


iv. 606* (Whitehouse) ; i. 


80^ 94** (Baudissin). 



612^ (Jevons). 

Netophah . 

iii. 520* (Stenning). 

Nedabiah . . 


iii. 505* ; ii. 127*. 

Netophas (Ap.) . 

iii. 520^ 

Needle’s Eye 


iiL 505* (Mackie) ; L 345** 

Netopliathites 

iL 128* (Curtis). 



(Post). 

Nettle .... 

iii. 520**. 

Needlework 


iii. 505* (Mackie). 

New, Newness 

iii. 521* (Mackie). 

Neesing 


iii. 505* (Hastings). 

New Birth . 

iv. 214** £ (Bartlet). 

Nefer-Tum . 

• 

Ext. 186* (Wiede- 

New Commandment . 

L 329** (Denney). 



mann). 

New Jemsalem . 

iv. 253**, 255* (Porter). 

Negeb . . 

0 

HL 6050 (Welch). 

Foundations . 

iv. 619** flf. (Flinders 

Neginah, Neginoth 


iv. 154** (Davison). 


Petrie). 

Nego . 


iii. 506** (Selbie). 

New Man . 

iv. 218*- ** (Bartlet). 

Nehelamite, The . 


iii. 607* (N. J. D. 

New Moon . 

iii. 521** (Abrahams). 



White). 

Festival . 

iii. 621**; L 859** (Hard- 

Nehemiah . 


iu. 507*. 


ing) ; iv. 816** ; Ext. 

Neliemiah . 


iii. 507* (Batten) ; ii. 515* 


662* (Kautzsch). 



(Barnes). 

New Testament . 

iii. 623* (M‘Clymont). 

Description of Jem- 


Authority 

Ext. 327** f. (Garvie). 

Salem . 


ii. 593* (Conder). 

Contents . 

iii. 526* K 

Nehemiah (Book) 


i. 821** (Batten). 

Ethics 

i. 783* ff. (Strong). 

Nehemias (Ap.) . 


iu. 610*. 

History of 

iii. 524*. 

Nehiloth 


iv. 164** (Davison). 

Name 

iii. 623*. 

Nehum 


iii. 5W. 

Relation to Old Testa- 


Nehushta . 


iiL 510** ; ii. 127*. 

ment and Apoc- 


Nehushtan . 


iiL 610** (A, R. S. Ken- 

rypha 

iiL 523*; Ext 331** fll 



nedy); Ext. 628* 

(Garvie). 



(Kautzsch). 

to Church Fathers 


Neiel . 


iii. 511*. 

and Cliribtian 


Neighbour . 


iii. 511* (Mackie). 

Apocrypha 

iii. 524*. 

Neith . 


Ext. 186** (Wiedemann). 

Text 

iv. 732** ff. (Nestle). 

Nekeb • 


iii. 512*. 

Versions . 

iv. 734** (Nestle). [See 

Nekoda 


iii. 612*. 


Versions]. 

Nekodan (Ap.) 


iii. 512*. 

New Testament Canon 

iii. 529** ff. (Stanton) 

Nektanebes . 


i. 664*. 

Formation of Canon 

iiL 530*. 

Nektanebo . 


i. 664*. 

From Apostolic Age 


Nemuel 


iii. 612* ; u. 122**. 

to 3rd cent. — 


Neokoroa 


iiL 751* (Ramsay). 

Evidence of Ep. of 


Nepheg 


iii. 612* ; iL 124*, 126*». 

Clement to 


Nephew 


iii. 612* (Hastings). 

Corinthians . 

iii. 531** ff 

Nephilim 


iiL 512** (Beecher). 

Epistles of Igna- 


Nephishesim, Nephisim 

iii. 485** [Naphish]. 

tius 

iii. 531** ff 

Nephthai 

. 

iiL 612^ 

Epistle of Poly- 


Nephthar (Ap.) . 

• 

iiL 612** (James Patrick). 

carp 

iii. 631** ff 

Nephtoah . 

. 

iii. 613** (Condor). 

2nd Quarter of 2nd 


Nephushesim, Nephusini 

i iiL 485** [Naphish]. 

cent. — 


Ner 

• 

iii. 613** ; ii. 131*- »*. 

Apology of Aris- 


Nereufi • 

• 

iiL 613** (Headlam). 1 

tides 

iii. 534**. 
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New Testament Canon 


Nicetas of Serrm . 

Ext. 486^ f. (Turner). 

— From Apostolic Age 


Nicodemus . 

iii. 543* (J. H. Bemai'd). 

to 3rd cent. — 


Nicodemus, Gospel of . 

iii. 544* (von Dobschiitz^ 

Basilides • • 

iii. 530*. 

Composition and In- 


Didache • 

iii 633^, 

fluence . 

iii. 646". 

Epistle of Bama- 


Contents . 

iii. 544*. 

bas . 

iiL 532". 

Date .... 

iii 545". 

Epistle (2nd) of 


Eschatology 

iii. 670^ (Salmond). 

Clement 

m. 634". 

Name 

iii. 544*. 

Irenseus . • 

iii. 534*. 

Purpose . 

iii. 546*. 

Justin Martyr • 

iii. 534". 

Sources . 

iii. 546*. 

Marcion . • 

iii. 536". 

VSS and MSS . 

ill. 644". 

Papias 

iii. 

Nicolaitans . 

iii. 547‘ (Cowan). 

Shepiierd of Her- 


Nicolas 

iii. 548* (Cowan). 

mas 

iii. 533‘. 

Nicopolis • 

iii. 548^ (Ramsay). 

3rd Quarter of 2nd 


Niger .... 

iii. 549*. 

cent. — Tatian . 

ui. 536". 

Night .... 

iii. 549* (James Patrick) 

A.D. 175-220 . 

iii. 537*. 

Night Hawk 

iii. 550^ (Post). 

Alogi . 

iii. 537*. 

Night Monster . 

iii. 550^ 

Theophilus 

iU. 537". 

Nile ... . 

iii. 550** (Crum). 

A.D. 220-323 . 

iii. 640". 

Defilement in first 


Eusebius . 

iii. 54P. 

Plague . 

iii. 889* (Macalister). 

Origen 

iii. 540^ 

Worship . 

iii. 551* ; Ext. 189* 

Period after Con- 



(Wiedemann). 

stantine . 

iii. 641". 

Nimrah 

iii. 551" ; i. 281" [Uetli- 

Syriac Canon 

iv. 647"f., 649" (Nestle). 


nimrah]. 

New Testament Lan- 


Nimrim, Waters of 

iiL 551** (Warren) ; i. 28P 

guage 

[See Language of the New 


(Conder). 


Testament]. 

Nimrod 

iii. 552* (Pinches), 

New Testament Text . 

[See Text of the New 

Identified with Mero- 



Testament]. 

dach . 

iii. 552*". 

New Testament, Text- 


with Orion . 

iii. 632" (J. Taylor). 

ual Criticism of . 

Ext. 208'* flEl (Murray). 

Legend of Nimrod and 


Materials . 

Ext. 209". 

Abraham 

L 17* (Ryle). 

Methods and Prin- 


in Babylonian Litera- 


ciples . 

Ext. 210* fl: 

ture 

i. 221“ (Hommel). 

Traditional and 


Nimshi 

iii. 553*. 

Critical Schools . 

Ext. 210** ff. 

Nina .... 

Ext. 541*. 

New Testament Times 

Ext. 45* ff. (Buhl) ; ii. 

Nindar 

i. 177^ 215** (Hommel). 


604'* iff. (Sanday). 

Nindar-pal-isharr.i 

i. 182* (Hommel). 

Art and Literature . 

Ext. 55^ 

Nineveh 

iii. 553* (Sayce). 

Diaspora . 

Ext. SO'* f., 91* ff. 

Excavations 

i. 178* (Hommel) ; Ext. 


(Schurer). 


532** (Jastrow). 

Distribution of Popu- 


Name 

ii. 747** (Konig). 

lation . 

Ext. 45^ 

Ninevites 

iii. 554*^. 

Education and Cul- 


Ninib .... 

Ext. 542'* (Jastrow). 

ture 

Ext. 54*; i. 649»’ff. (A. 

Niphis (Ap.). 

iii. 554**. 


B. S. Kennedy). 

Nippur. 

Ext. 533*’ (Jastrow). 

Languages 

Ext. 47*. 

Nisan .... 

iii. 554*’ ; iv. 765*. 

Parties 

Ext. 52* ; ii. 605*- (San- 

Nisin .... 

i. 226* (Hommel). 


day); iii. 821* ii*.( Eaton). 

Nisroch 

iii. 554** (T. G. Pinches). 

Political Constitution 

Ext. 48*. 

Nitre .... 

iii. 555* (James Patrick). 

Social Conditions 

Ext. 49^ 

No, No-amon 

iii. 555* (Griltith). 

New Year • 

iv. 764*, 815^ (Abrahams) ; 

Noadiah 

iii. 555**. 


Ext. 483^ (Ramsay). 

Noah .... 

iii. 555** (Woods). 

Neziah 

iii. 542^ 

Covenant with 

i. 513* (Davidson). 

Nezib .... 

iii. 542^ 

Sons .... 

ii. 288*’ (Margoliouth) ; 

Nibhaz • 

iii. 542^; iv. GSO** (Pinches). 


Ext. 79** ff (Jastrow), 

Nibshan 

iU. 543*. 

and Flood 

ii. 16* ff. (Woods). 

Nicanor (Ap. ) 

iU. 543* (H. A. White). 

on Coins of Apamea 

Ext. 94* (Schurer). 

Nicanor (NT) 

iii. 543*. 

Noah (woman) 

iii. 556* ; ii. 129'>. 

Nicanor, Feast of 

i. 862* (Harding). 

Noah, Book of 

iii. 556* jCharles). 

Nicephorus, Chrono- 


No-amon 

iii. 555* (Griffith). 

graphy of . 

i. 115*, 121* (Porter) ; 

Nob ■ • • . 

iii. 557* (Driver), 602* . 


Ext. 341* (Menzies). 


(Bennett). 
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Nobah (person) . 

iii 667*. 

Numenius (Ap.) . 

iii. 573** (H. A. VThite). 

Nobah (place) 

iii. 657** (Welch). 

Nun (letter) 

iii. 573**. 

Nobai .... 

iii. 658‘, 502*. 

Nun (person) 

iii 573** ; it 130*. 

Nobleman . 

iu. 658* (Purves). 

Nurse .... 

iii 673** (Mackie). 

Nod ... . 

iii. 658* (Suffrin) ; i. 225* 

Nurture 

iii. 574* (Hastings). 


(Hommel). 

Nuts .... 

iii 574* (Post); iL 3P 

Nodab . 

iii 658*» (Sutfriu). 


(Macalister). 

Noe 

Noeba (Ap. ) 

iiL 655* [Noah], 
iii. 558*. 

Nympha, Nj'inphas 

iii 574** (Murray). 

Nogah . 

iii. 558* ; ii. 126*. 

Oabdius(Ap.) 

iii. 675*. 

Nohah . 

iii. 558* ; a 130 ; iu. 342*. 

Oak .... 

iii. 575* (Post). 

Noise . 

iii 558*. 

of Mamre 

iii 224** (Driver). 

Noisome 

iii. 559* (Hastings). 

of Meonenim . 

iii 342** (Bennett). 

Non 

iii 673* [Nun]. 

of Moreh . 

iii 436* (Bennett). 

Nooma (Ap.) 

iii. 559*. 

Oar .... 

iv. 505* (Hull) ; Ext. 362*, 

Noph .... 

iii. 559* (Johns), 338** 


365*, 366* (Blomfield). 


(Max Muller). 

Oath .... 

iii. 675** (Ferries). 

Nophah 

Iii. 659*. 

Christ’s Teaching on 

iii. 577“; Ext. 28*(Votaw). 

North Country . 

iii. 559** (Driver). 

Ritual 

iii. 576*. 

Norvvepan Versions . 

Ext. 415** (Bebb). i Obadiah 

iii. 677*; ii. 125* 127*. 

Nose, Nostrils 

iii. 559** (Mackie). 


129*, 131*, 132*. 

Flat-nosed 

iii. 560*. 

Obadiah, Book of 

iii. 577** (Selbie). 

Nose Jewel . 

i. 633* [Earring]. 

Contents . 

iii 578*. 

Notable 

iii. 560* (Hastings). 

Eschatology 

iii. 678*. 

Nothing 

iii. 560* (Hastings). 

Name and Place in 


Nought 

iii. 496* [Naught]. 

Canon . 

iii. 577**. 

Novice . 

iii. 560*. 

Relation to Jeremiah 

iii. 578^ 

Number 

iu. 560* (KOnig) ; i. 155* 

Unity and Date 

iii. 578*. 


(Barnes). 

Obal .... 

i. 635* [Ebal]. 

Five .... 

iii. 564*. 

Obdia (Ap.) . 

iii. 580^ 

Fifty 

iii. 564*. 

Obduracy . 

ii. 302** [Hardening]. 

Forty 

iii. 563*, 565*. 

Obed .... 

iii. 580* j ii. 126*- *, 132*. 

Gematria . 

iii. 566*. 

Obed-edom . 

iii. 580** (Selbie) ; ii. 125** 

Hundred . 

iii. 564**, 


(Curtis). 

Method of writing 


Obedience, Obey . 

iii. 581* (Adams Brown). 

numbers 

iii. 560* f. 

Obeisance . 

iii. 582*. 

Number of the Beast 

iii. 567*, 518* (Cowan) ; 

Obelisk 

iii. 879* (Whitehouse). 


iv. 258* (Porter). 

Black 

i. 184* (Hommel). 

Round Numbers 

iii. 562* ff. 

Obeth(Ap.). 

iii. 582*. 

in Judges 

ii. 817* ff. 

Obil . 

iii. 582*. 

Sacred Numbers 

iii. 564**. 

Oblation 

iii. 587* (Driver) ; iv. 330** 

Seven 

iii. 562**, 665*. 


(Paterson). 

Seventy . 

iii. 563*. 

Object . 

iii. 582**. 

Symbolic Numbers . 

iii. 566* ; Ext. 170*. 

Oboth .... 

iii. 582**. 

Ten . 

iii. 564*, 565*. 

Obscurity . 

iii. 582*>. 

Thousand . 

iii. 564*. 

Observe, Observation . 

iii. 582** (Hastings). 

Three 

iu. 662* 565* ; ii. 750*. 

Obstinacy . 

ii. 302** [Hardening]. 

Twelve 

iii. 56.S*, 564*. 

Occupy 

iii. 583* (Hastings). 

Two .... 

iu. 562*. 

Occurrent . 

iii. 583** (Hastings). 

Numbering the People 

i. 668*. 

Ochielus (Ap.) 

iii. 583**. 

Numbers, Hours, Years, 


Ochran 

iii. 583**. 

and Dates 

Ext. 473** ff. (Ramsay). 

Ocidelus (Ap.) 

iii. 583**. 

Dating, Methods of . 

Ext. 479* ff. 

Ocina(Ap.) . 

ii. 583** (Ewing). 

Day .... 

Ext. 476* a 

Oded .... 

iii. 583**. 

Hours of the Day 

Ext. 475* ff. 

Odollam (Ap.) 

iii. 584*. 

Numbers and Count- 


Odom era (Ap.) . 

iii. 584*. 

ing .. . 

Ext. 474* ff. 

Oecumenius 

Ext. 530** (Turner). 

Years 

Ext. 479* ff. 

Of .... 

iii. 584* (Hastings). 

Beginning of the 


Olience 

iii. 586* (Hastings), 586** 

Year . 

Ext. 483* ff. 


(Adeney). 

Numbers (Book) . 

iii. 567* (Harford- 

Offence, Mount of 

iii. 617* f. (Warren). 

Battemby). 

Offer, Offering, Oblation 

iii. 587* (Driver). 

Analysis . 

iii. 667* tt 

Officer .... 

iii. 589* (Massie). 

Authorship and Date 

iu. 672*. 

Og . . . . 

iii. 590* (Redpath). 

Value 

iiL 573*. 

Bedstead . . . 

iii. 590* ; iL 482* (Patrick), 
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Ohad .... 
Ohel .... 
Oholali, Oholibah 
Oholiab 
Oholibah 
Oholibamali . 

Oil ... . 

Anointing OU . 

Libations . 

Press 
Oil Tree 
Ointment 
Olamus ( Ap. ) 

Old Gate 

Old Latin Versions 
Old Man . . • 

Old Prophet • • 

Old Testament . 

Books, Number of . 
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iii. 718“ ; iv. 304* (Robert- 
son). 

iii. 725* ; i. 489“ (Robert- 
son ; ii. 409* ff. (Swete) ; 
Ext. 316* ff. (Scott), 
iii. 729*. 

iii. 724*; iv. 303“ f. (Ro- 
bertson), 
iii. 728* ff. 

iii. 719*, 76*-81* (Den- 
ney) ; iv. 302* (Robert- 
son), 
iii, 726*. 

iii. 720* ; iv. 302“ ft*. 

(Robertson), 
iii. 266“ (Paterson), 
iii. 318* (Adeney). 
iii. 729“, 678*-“ (Adams 
Brown), 

iii. 720* ; iv. 45* (Bernard). 

iii. 720* ff.; iv. 165*ft., 
612* (Laidlaw). 

iv. 218* ft*., 220“ (Bartlet). 
iii. 720*. 

iii. 729*; i. 489“ (Robert- 
son) ; iv. 234“ ff. (E. R. 
Bernard). 

iii. 718“; ii. 210“ (Sun- 
day) ; iv. 283* (Stevens). 

iv. 366“ ff. (Adams 
Brown). 

iii. 726“; iv. 393** “ (Bart- 
let). 


Paul—Doctrine — 
Sin 


and Death . 

Soul • 
Spirit . 


Trinity . 
Truth . 
Woman . 
Epistles . 


Date 

Order of , 

Patristic Conimen 
taries on . 
Quotations in 
Vocabulary . 
Jerusalem, Confer 
ence at 
Visits to 


Martj’rdom 


Missionary Career , 
First Journey 

Second Journey • 


Third Journey 
Name 

Rome, Residence in . 


Spain, Visit to . 

Thorn in the Flesh . 
Tomb 

Trade 

Trial . . . . 


Vow . . . . 

Voyage and Ship- 
wreck . 


and Greek Philosophy 
and Judaizers . 
and Old Testament . 
and Revelation (Book 
of) . 


iii. 720“; i. 841* ff. (J. H. 
Bernal) ; iv. 534* ff. 
(E. R. Bernard). 

iii. 721* ; iv. 635* (E. R. 
Bernard). 

iv. 166“ (Laidlaw). 

iii. 720* f. ; iv. 167“, 612* 
(Laidlaw), 303* (Robert- 
son). 

Ext. 315* ff. (Scott). 

iv. 818“ (Stanton), 
iii. 720*. 

iii. 708“ ff. ; i. 730“ (Bart- 
let) ; iii. 527* f. (M‘Cly- 
mont). 

i. 423* (Turner). 

iii. 833*' “ (J. H. Ber- 
nard). 

Ext. 484* ff. (Turner). 

iv. 187* (Woods), 
iii. 41“ (Thayer). 

iii. 705“. 

iii. 705“ f., 709*, 712“; L 
31“ (Headlam), 423»= 
(Turner) ; ii. 95“ (Dods). 
iii. 715* ; i. 420* (Turner) ; 
iv. 308“ (Patrick and 
Relton). 
iii. 703“ if: 

iii. 704“ ff. ; L 42P (Tur- 
ner). 

iii. 706* ff. ; i. 422* (Tur- 
ner) ; iii. 865“, 867“ 
(Ramsay). 

iii. 709* ft*. ; i. 422“ (Tur- 
ner); iii. 867“ (Ramsay), 
iii. 697“. 

iii. 713* ff. ; iv. 297* (Ro- 
bertson), 308* ff. (Pat- 
rick and Relton). 
iii.' 714*; iv. 609* (Pat- 
rick). 

iii. 700“ f. ; ii. 94“ (Dods). 

iv. 308“ (Patrick and 
Relton). 

iii. 699* ; ii. 285* (Ewing), 
iii. 713*; i. 127* (Burrows), 
418“ ff. (Turner) ; iii. 
515“ (Cowan), 
iii. 500“ (Eaton). 

i. 43“ f. (Dickson), 619“ 
(Prichard); iii. 862* ff. 
(Ramsay) ; iv. 268** “ 
(Ramsay); Ext. 365“ ff. 
(Blomfield). [SeeRooda 
and Travel in NT], 

Ext. 150* (Ramsay). 

iii. 709“ 

Ext. 333“ (Garvie). 

iv. 264* (F. C. Porter). 
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Paul and the Homan 

Government . • iiL 699** ; i. 48P f. (Head- 

lam). 


and Simon Magus 

• 

iv. 523“-526** (Headlam). 

and Slavery 

• 

iii. 834“ (Bernard) ; iv. 
468“ (Whitehouse). 

and St. Mark • 

• 

iii. 246“ (Chase). 

and St. Luke • 

• 

iii. 168“ (Bebb). 

and St. Peter . 

• 

iiL 709“, 763^ 778“ (Chase); 
iv. 624“ ff. (Headlam). 

Paul, Acts of Peter and 

iv. 523“ ff. (Headlam). 

Paul, Apocalypse of . 
Paul, Apocryphal Acts 

hi. 815“ (Chase). 

of . . . 


iv. 523“ ff. (Headlam). 

Paulus, Sergius . 

• 

hi. 731“ (Headlam), 697** f. 
(Findlay). 

Pavement . • 

s 

iii. 731** (Warren). 

Pavement, Tlie • 

• 

ii. 74** (Nestle) ; hi. 877** 
(Purves) ; iv. 706“ 
(Davies). 

Pavilion 

• 

iii. 732** (Hastings). 

Pe 


iii. 732^ 

Peace . 


iii. 732** (Adams Brown). 

Peacemaker . 


Ext. 21“ (Votaw). 

Peace-offering 


iv. 333“, 338“ (W. P. 
Paterson). 

Peacocks 


ih. 733** (Post). 

Pearl . 


ih. 733** (Post). 

Peculiar 


iiL 734“ (Hastings). 

Pedahel 


ih. 735“. 

Pedabzur 


ih. 735“ (Selbie). 

Pedaiah • 


hi. 735“ (Stevenson); h. 
127“ 131** (Curtis). 

Pedias (Ap.) 


hi. 735^ 

Peel, PiU . 


iii. 735** (Hastings). 

Peep 


iii. 735**. 

Pekah . 


iii. 736“ (Wliitehouse). 


Chronology of Keign hi. 736“; i. 186“ (Hom- 
mel), 401“ If. (Curtis) ; 
iii. 737** (Stevenson). 

Pekahiaii . • . iii. 737** (Stevenson) ; i. 


186“ (Hommel), 401“ ft*. 
(Curtis); iiL 736“ 
(Whitehouse). 


Pekod . 

• • iii. 737** (Price); i. 185** 

(Hommel). 

Pelaiah 

. iii. 738*» ; ii. 127“. 

Pelaliah 

. iii. 738“. 

Pelatiah 

. ih. 738“; ii. 122^ 127“. 

Peleg . 

. ih. 738“ (Selbie), 15“ 
(Prichard) ; Ext. 82“ 
(Jastrow). 

Pelet . 

. hi. 738“ ; h. 127“* ^ 132“. 

Peleth . 

. hi. 738“ ; ii. 126“ ; ih. 12^ 

Pelethites 

. i. 376** (Selbie). 

Pelican . 

. ih. 738“ (Post). 

Pelishtiin 

. ih. 738**. [See Phhis- 
tines]. 

Pelonite 

. ih. 738^ 658“ (Stenning). 

Pen 

. iv. 947** (Kenyon). 

Pencil . 

. iii. 738** (Selbie). 

Pendant 

. iii. 739“. 

Peniel . 

. . ih. 739“ (Merrill). 

Peninnah 

. . ih. 739**. 

Penknife 

. . ih. 739**. 


Penny . • • • iii. 427** f. (Kennedy). 

Pension . • .iii. 739^ 

Pentateuch . . . [See Hexateuch]. 

Pentateuch, Samaritan Ext. 68** (Konig). 
Compared with 

Jewish . . Ext. 69^ 

with Septuagint . Ext. 71“. 

Source of Peculiarities Ext. 71*'. 

Pentecost • • . iii. 739** (Purves) ; i. 861“ 

(Harding) ; Ext. fthZ'* 
(Kautzsch). 

Ceremonies • . iii. 741“ f. 

Character and Titles hi. 739** f., 742“. 

Method of Computa- 
tion . . iii. 740“f. ; iv. 351“ (Eaton), 

in the Christian 

Church . . .iii. 742“ ; h. 407* (Swete) ; 

iii. 762“ (Chase). 

Penuel . . . .iii. 739“ (Merrill); ii. 128“, 

131“ (Curtis), 629** f., 
533“ (Driver). 

People . . . .iii. 742** (Selbie). 

of the Land . . iii. 743“, 826** (Eaton). 

Peor .... iii. 743“ (Bennett) ; L 282“ 
(Conder). 

Pepy L . . . L 658**. 

Pepy IL . . . L 658**. 

Peraca .... iiL 743“ (Ewing). 

Perazim .iiL 744“ 

Perdition . . uL 744“ (Massie). 

PSres .... iii. 341“ f. (Margolioutl\) ; 

iv. 906“ (Kennedy). 

Peresh .... iii. 744**, 232“ ; iL 129’*. 
Perez • • . • iii. 744** (N. J. D. White) ; 

u. 125^ 126“, 129“ 

(Curtis). 

Perezites . • .iii. 745“. 

Perez-uzzah . . . iii. 471** (Stenning) ; iv. 

843“ (Selbie). 

Perfection . . . hi. 745“ (Banks). 

Perform, Performance, iii. 746** (Hastings). 
Perfume . iii. 746** (Macalister). 

Perga .... iii. 747** (Ramsay). 
Pergamus, Pergamum iii. 749“ (Ramsay). 

Perida . . . .hi. 752“. 

Perizzite . . . iii. 752“ (Welch). 

Perjury . . . iii. 576** (Ferries) ; L 622** 

(Poucher). 

Persecute, Persecutor . iii. 753^ (Hastings). 
Persecution . . . ih. 753“ (Gwatkin) ; L 

430“ (Gayford) ; Ext. 
21** Votaw). 

in Maccabsean Period ih. 181** ff. (Fairweather). 
under Nero . . ih. 516“ ft*. (Cowan), 784* 

(Chase). 

Persepolis (Ap.) . . ih. 763** (Sayce). 

Perseus (Ap.) . . hi. 753** (H. A. White). 

Perseverance . . iii. 764“ (Ferries). 

Persia . . . .hi. 764** (Sayce). 

Persian Religion . . iv. 988“ff. (J. H. Moulton). 

Influence on Judaism iv. 988** ff. ; Ext. 274“, 
279“, 289“, 297** f., 807* f. 
(Fairweather). 

. Persians . • . iii. 754** (SayceL 

I Persia . • • .hi. 755“ 
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Person of Christ • 

L 386* ff. (Agar Beet) ; iL 

Peter, Simon, in Baby- 



329* (Bruce), 459»*ff. 

lon ... 

iii. 769*. 


(Ottley),647‘‘ff.,651*ff. 

in Clementine Litera- 



(Sanday) ; iii. 722* E 

ture 

iii. 776^. 


(Findlay). 

in Joppa . 

iii. 763**. 

Persuade 

iii. 755^ (Hastings). 

in Pontus and Asia 


Peruda.* 

iii. 752* [Perida]. 

Minor . • 

iii. 768**. 

Peshitta . . • 

iv. 645** ff. (Nestle). 

in Rome . 

iii. 777*fl‘. ; iv. 297* £. 

Pestilence . 

iii. 755^ (Macalister), 


(Robertson), 309* (Pat- 


324\ 


rick and Relton). 

Peter, Simon 

iii. 756* (Chase). 

Peter, Acts of 

iii. 773* ff. , 802* f. (Chase) ; 

Burial Places • 

iii. 771** ff.; iv. 309* (Pat- 


iv. 523* ff. (Headlam). 


rick and Relton). 

Peter, Apocalypse of . 

iii. 776^ 814* (Chase). 

Calls .... 

iii. 757** tf. 

Peter, Ist Epistle of . 

iii. 779* (Chase). 

Chronology of Life . 

iii. 779*; i. 420* f. (Tur- 

Aim .... 

iii. 791 ^ 

, 

ner). 

Authorship and Date 

iu. 785**. 

Confession 

iii. 758** ff.; iv. 572*, 674** 

Circumstances of 



(Sanday). 

Composition . 

iii. 790^ 

Denials . 

iii. 761*. 

Contents, Summary 


Doctrine — 


of . 

iii. 792**. 

Eschatology . 

iii. 766**. 

* Descent into Hell ’ . 

iii. 795^ 

Messiali 

iii. 766* ff. 

Doctrine of Christ . 

iii. 793^ 

Regeneration 

iv. 217* (Bartlet). 

Church . 

iii. 794**. 

Sanctification 

iv. SOS**!. (Bartlet). 

Eschatology . 

iii. 795*; i. 753** f. (Sal- 

Sonship of Be- 



mond). 

lievers 

ii. 219** (Candlish). 

God 

iii. 793*’. 

Trinity . 

Ext. 315* (Scott). [See 

Redemption . 

iii. 794*, 319* (Adeney). 


I Peter, II Peter]. 

Sanctification 

iii. 794**. 

Family, Education, 


Sonship of Believers 

ii. 210** (Candlish). 

etc. 

iii. 756**. 

Spirit . 

iii. 793*’. 

in Tradition . * . 

iii. 767* ft 

Persecution in . 

iii. 783*’ ff. 

Festival . 

iii. 772**. 

Readers . 

iii. 782**. 

Foundation of New 


Reception in Church 

iii. 779**. 

Israel . 

iii. 759*. 

Relation to Pauline 


Healing of Cripple . 

iii. 762**. 

Literature . 

iii. 788* ffl 

History before the 


to Epistle of James 

iii. 788*’. 

Ascension . 

iii. 756®-761^. 

to Petrine Speeclies 


Later History 

iii. 761 *’-767*. 

in Acts 

iii. 793^ 

Reconstruction of . 

iii. 777* ff. 

to 2 Peter 

iii. 812** ff: 

Martyrdom 

iii. 769* f., 770^ 771* 

Style 

iii. 782*. 


777** f.; i. 420* (Turner) ; 

Text, Transmission 



iv. 309* (Patrick and 

of . 

iii. 779*. 


Relton). 

Use of LXX . 

iii. 78P. 

Names 

iii. 756*, 795*’. 

Vocabulary 

iii. 781^ 42*^ (Thayer). 

Power of the Keys . 

iii. 759** f.; iv. 30*’ ff. 

1 Peter, 2nd Epistle of . 

iii. 796* (Chase). 


(Mason). 

Authenticity . 

iii. 799*ff., 806*’, 809*, 816*. 

Quo Vadis Legend . 

iii. 774**. 

Author 

iii. 797**. 

Siieeches in Acts 

iii. 762*- **, 764*. 

Contents, Summary 


Theology of . 

iii. 766*. 

of . 

iii. 796* f. 

Traditions of . 

iiL 767* ff. 

Date and Place of 


Writings, non- 


Writing 

iii. 798^ 816** f. 

Canonical — 


Doctrine . 

iii. 812*, 813*. 

Apocalypse of Peter 

iii. 776^ 814*. 

Angelology . 

iii. 797**. 

Epistle to James . 

iii. 777*. 

Creation 

iii. 797**. 

Gospel of Peter . 

iii. 776*; Ext. 425** (Tas- 

Eschatology . 

iii. 797**; i. 763** (Sal 


ker). 


mond). 

Judicium Petri 

iii. 777*. 

(jrOd 

iii. 797*. 

Preaching of Peter 

iii. 776*. 

Redemption . 

iii. 797*. 

and Cornelius . 

iii. 764* 

False Teachers . 

iii. 798*. 

and Simon Magus . 

iii. 763*, 773*, 775*, 778**; 

Gnosticism, Refer- 



iv. 523* ff. (Headlam). 

ences to . 

iii. 811* ; ii. 188* (Head- 

and St. Paul . 

iu. 709* f., 765^ 778* 


lam). 


(Findlay) ; iv. 624* ft*. 

Integrity . 

iii. 799*. 


(Headlam). 

Occasion and Cir- 


in Antioch « 

iii. 765*, 768*. 

cumstances . 

iiL 798*. 
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Peter, 2nd Epistle of — 
Readers • 

Reception in Church 
Relation to Apoca- 
lypse of Esdras . 
Apocalypse of Paul 
Apocalypse of Peter 
1 Book of Clement 
Josephus 
Jude 
1 Peter . 

Style 

Text, Transmission 
of . 

Vocabulary 
Peter, Gobj>el accord- 
ing to • • • 


Pethahiah . 

Petlior .... 

Pethuel 

Petition 

Petra .... 
Sanctuary 

and Kadesh-barnea . 
Petronilla 
l^eulletliai . 

Phaath Muab (Ap.) . 

Phacareth (Ap.) . 
Phaisur (Ap.) 

Plialdeus (Ap.) . 

IMialeas (Ap.) 

Phalia'* (Ap.) 

Phaltiel (Ap.) 

Phanuel 

Pliarakim (Ap.) . 
Pharaoh 
of the Exodus . 
of Joseph . 

Dreams . 
of the Oppression 
Title .... 
IMiaraoh-hophra . 
Pharaoh-nec(h)o . 

Pharaoh’s Daughter • 

Pharathon (Ap.) . 
Phares (Ap.) 

Pharida (Ap.) 

Pharisees 

Characteristics and 
Doctrine . 
Angels . 

FreewiU 

Immortality, Re- 
surrection, Re- 
tribution . 

Law, Observance 
of . . . 

Messianic Hope . 
Separateness. 
Name 


iiL 798». 
iii. 799». 

iiL 815*. 
iii. 816*. 
iii. 814* ff. 
iii. 815^. 
iii. 814*. 
iii. 814*. 

iii. 812»'fr. 
iiL 808»'. 

iii. 796*. 

iii. 807* ff. ; 42* (Thayer). 

iiL 776* (Chase), 535‘* 
(Stanton) ; Ext. 425'* 
(Tasker), 
iii. 818*, ii. 123^ 
iii. 818* (Driver), 
iii. 818^ 

iii. 818^ 

iv. 430“ (Hull). 

iv. 396“ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 
iv. 43P. 

iii. 767^* (Chase). 

iii. 818^ 

iii. 818‘\ 

iii. SIS**. 

iii. 818^ 

iii. 818^ 

iii. HIS\ 

iii. 818^ 

iii. 819*. 

iii. 819*. 

iii. 819*. 

iii. 819* (Griffith). 

iii. 820* ; i. 398^ (Curtis). 

iii. 819»» ; i. 398»» (Curtis). 

ii. 772*» (Driver). 

iii. 820* ; i. 398^ (Curtis), 
iii. 819* f. 

ii. 413** (Crum). 

iii. 504** (Crum), 819* 
(Griffith). 

iii. 820** (Griffith), 447’* 
(Bennett), 
iii. 820** (Conder), 
iii. 821*. 
iii. 821*. 

iii. 821* (Eaton). 

iii. 825* ft‘. 
iii. 826*. 
iii. 826*. 


iii. 825^ 

iii. 825*. 
iii. 826*. 
iii. 826**. 
iiL826^ 


Pharisees — 

Origin and History . 

Pharisaism in the 
Apocrypha . 
and Christ 
and Gentiles 
and Sadducees . 


Pharpar 
Phaselis (Ap.) 

Phasiron (Ap.) 
Phassurus (Ap.) . 
Pherezite ( Ap. ) . 
Phicol .... 
Philadelphia 
Churcli in . 

Philemon 

Philemon, Epistle to . 
External Tradition . 
Genuineness 
Origen’s Commentary 
on . 

Place and Time of 
Writing 

Purport and Analysis 
Relation to Piiilip- 
pians 

Slavery, Attitude to 
Text .... 
Philetus • 

Philip .... 
Philip (Apostle) . 
Philip (Evangelist) 
Philip (Herod) 

Philip, Gorsijel accord- 
ing to . . . 

Philipiu 

Church of . 
Magistrates 
St. Pauls Visits 
Philippians, Epistle to 
the 

Characteristics . 
Contents . 
Genuineness and In- 
tegrity . 

Origen’s Commentary 
on . 

Relation to Ephesi- 
ans, Colossians, 
Philemon 

Time, Place, and Cir- 
cumstances of 
Writing. 

Philistia 
Philistines . 


Characteristics . 
History . 


iii. 821* ff. ; i. 119* (Por- 
ter) ; Ext. 53* (Buhl). 

L 119*ff. (Porter), 
iii. 828*. 
iii. 827*. 

iii. 821* ff. ; L 119* (Por- 
ter) ; iv. 350** ff. ; Ext. 
53** (Buhl), 
iii. 829* (Ewing), 
iii. 829** (Ramsay), 
iii. 830**. 
iii. 830^ 
iii. 830**. 
iii. 830**. 

iii. 830** (Ramsay), 
iii. 831* ff. 

iii. 832* (J. H. Bernard), 
iii. 832** (J. H. Bernard), 
iii. 832*’. 
iii. 833*. 

Ext. 496* I Turner). 

iii. 833*. 
iii. 832’’. 

iii. 833»*. 
iii. 834*. 
iii. 832’‘. 

iii. 834* (Milligan); i/. 
776* (Lock). 

iii. 834* (H. A. White). 

iii, 834* (Cowan). 

iii. 835*' 836** (Cowan). 

ii. 358** f. (Headlam). 

Ext. 436** (Tasker). 

iii. 837* (Turner) ; i. 454* 
(Dickson). 

iii. 838*, 839^ 840* (Gibb), 
iii. 838**. 
iu. 837** ff. 

iii. 840* (Gibb), 
iii. 842**. 
iii. 842*. 

iii. 843**. 

Ext. 496** (Turner). 


iii. 833** ( J. H. Bernard). 


iii. 840**. 

iii. 844* [Philistines], 
iii. 844* (Beecher) ; i. 351** 
(Sayce) ; ii. 261* (Cony- 
beare) ; Ext. 78** (Jas- 
trow). 
iii. 844^ 
iii. 846* ff. 
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Philistines — 

Lords of the • • 

Name 

Oppression of Israel . 
Religion . 
in time of Abraham . 
Philo .... 
Eschatology 
Ethics • • 

Evidence to Canon . 
Influence on Chris- 
tian Writers . 

Life .... 
Relation to Fourth 
Gospel 

to Epistle to He- 
brews . 

System of Thought . 
Allegorical Inter- 
pretation . 
Characteristics 
Doctrine of Angels 
Divine Powers . 
Faith . • 

God . . . 

Logos . 


Messianic Hope. 
Resurrection 
Spirit . 

Man as the Micro- 
cosm 

Relation to God 
Philosophy, Origin, 
and Nature 
Universe, Theory of 
Works 
Philologus . 
Philosophy . 

Function and Rela- 
tion to Religion . 
Greek Philosophy . 

and Christianity . 

PhUo’s . 

Phinees (Ap.) 

Phinehas 

Hill of . 

Phinoe ( Ap. ) 

Phlegon 

Phoebe .... 
Phoenicia 

Alphabet and Lan- 
guage . 

Art .... 
Civilization and Com- 


iiL 846*, IST** (Aglen). 
iiL 844*. 
iii. 847*. 

iii. 845*» ; i. 644*. 

ii. 167“. 

Ext. 197“ (Drummond). 

i. 746* (Charles). 

Ext. 207*, 296* (Fair- 
weather). 

iii. 609“ (Woods). 

Ext. 207“. 

Ext. 197“. 

ii. 703“ f. (Reynolds). 

ii. 336* (Bruce). 

Ext. 199* ffl 

i. 66* (Massie). 

Ext. 199*. 

Ext. 287“ (Fairweather). 
Ext. 203“ff. 

i. 828“ (Warfield). 

Ext. 202*51, 279* (Fair- 
weather). 

Ext. 206*ff.; ii. 703“ 
(Reynolds) ; iii. 135* 
(Purves) ; Ext. 283“ 
(Fairweather). 

Ext. 300“ (Fairv^eather). 
Ext. 306* (Fairweather). 

ii 406* (Swete). 

Ext. 201* ffl 
Ext. 207*. 

Ext. 200*. 

Ext. 200“ 

Ext. 198* ffl 

iii 848“ 

iii. 848“ (Kilpatrick), 
iii. 848“. 

ui 849“ ffl; i 468*; Ext. 

147* ffl (l^msay). 
iii 861“ ffl; Ext. 150* 
(Ramsay). 

Ext. 200*ffl (Drum- 
mond), 
iii 854*. 

m. 854* (N. J. D. White); 
ii 123*- “ (Curtis). 

ii. 169“ 

iii. 865*. 
iii. 855*. 

iii 855* (Heodlam). 
iii. 855“ (Thatcher). 

iii 858*; i 70“ ffl (I. Tay- 
lor), 347“ (Sayce). 
iii. 859“ 

iii 869*. 


Phoenicia — 
Constitution and 
Gh>vemment . 
Cosmogony 
Inscriptions and 
References • 
Name 

People 


Religion . 

Settlements 

Ships. 

Tombs 

W eights and Measures 
Phoenix • 


Phoros(Ap.) 

Photius of Constantin- 
ople .... 
Phrurai (Ap.) 

Phrygia 
Christianity in . 
Geographical and 
Historical 
Inscriptions 
Jews in . . . 

* Phrygian Region * . 
in Acts 2^® 

in Pauline Geography 
Phygelus 
Phylacteries 

Date of Introduction 
Modern Jewish use . 
New Testament 
use 

Scripture waiTant . 
Phylarch (Ap.) . 

Physician 
Pi-beseth 
Picture. 

Piece .... 
Pierius .... 
Piety .... 
Pigeon .... 
Pi-hahiroth 
Pilate .... 
Pilate, Acts of 


Pildash . • 

Pilha .... 
Pill ... . 

Pillar . . . . 

in Religious Coitus . 


iii. 869*. 

i. 503* ffl (Whitehouse). 
iii. 855“ 

iii. 857* note; L 847* 
(Sayce). 

iii. 858* ; iv. 177“ note 
(Max Muller); Ext. 76* 
(Jastrow). 
iii. 860“. 

iii. 857“ 

iv. 505“ (Hull) ; Ext. 864' 
(Blomfleld). 

iv. 457* (Nicol). 

iv. 905“ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 862* (Ramsay) ; i. 520" 
(Prichard) ; Ext. 190“ 
(Wiedemann), 
iii. 863“. 

Ext. 530“ (Turner), 
iii. 863“. 

iii. 863“ (Ramsay), 
iii. 867“. 

iii. 864*. 
iii. 868*. 
iii. 868“. 
iii. 863“ ffl 
iii. 867*. 
iii. 865“ 

iii. 869“ (Muir), 
iii. 869“ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 
iii. 872“. 
iii. 870*. 

iii. 873*. 
iii. 870“ 
iii. 874*. 

iii. 321“ (Macalister). 
iii. 874* (Griffith). 
iU. 874“ (Mackie). 
iii. 875*. 

Ext. 630“ (Turner), 
iii. 875*. 

ii. 36“ (Macalister). 

iii. 875» (Selbie). 
iii. 875“ (Purves). 

iii. 878“ (Purves) ; L413*f. 
(Turner) ; iii. 545“ (von 
Dobschutz). 
iii. 879*. 
iii. 879*. 

iii. 735“ (Hastings), 
iii. 879* (Whitehouse). 
iii. 879*; i 75“ (A. R. S. 
Kennedy), 278*(Cooke), 
308“ (Davies); Ext. 
111**“, 113* (Ramsay), 
170* (K5nig), 620“ 
(Kautzsch). 
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Pillar in Solomon’s 
Temple 

in Tabernacle • 

Pillar, Plain of the 
PUlow .... 
Piltai • • . . 

Pin • • • ■ 


Pine Tree • 

Pinnacle 

Pinon .... 
Pipe .... 
Pipe (Music) 

Piram .... 
Pirathon, Pirathonite . 
Pisgah .... 
Pishon (Pison) 

Pisidia .... 
Pispah .... 
Pit .... 
Pit (metaphorical) 

Pitch .... 
Pitcher . 

Pithom . 

Pithon .... 
Pitifnl .... 
Pity .... 
Place of Toll 

, Plague .... 

Plagues of Egypt 
1. Defilement of River 
2 Frogs . 

8. 4. Lice, Flies 

6. 6. Murrain, Boils . 

7. 8. Hail, Locusts . 

9. Darkness 

10. Death of Firstborn 
Plain .... 
Plain .... 
Plain, Cities of the • 


Plane Tree • 

Planets 
Plant, Plants 
Play . . 

Plead . 
Pleasure (verb) 
Pledge . 
Pleiades • 


Pleroma • 

Ploke .... 
Plough .... 
Plumbline, Plummet . 


iii. 881* ; i. 308** (Davies) ; 
Ext. 620** (Kautzsch). 

iv. 657*- ** (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 881** (Selbie). 
iii 882* (Selbie). 
iii. 882*. 

iii. 882** ; iv. 657** (A. R 
S. Kennedy), 901* (H. 
Porter), 
iii. 882** (Post), 
iii. 882** (Davies), 
iii. 883*; iv. 173** [Punon]. 
iii. 883*. 

iii 461** (Millar), 
iii 883*. 

iii 883* (Cooke). 

iii. 883** (Chapman). 

iii. 884* ; i. 643** ** (Sayce) ; 

ii. 469* (H. A. White), 

iii. 884* (Ramsay), 
iii. 885* ; ii. 132*. 
iii. 885* (Ewing), 
iii. 885** (J. Taylor), 
iii. 886* (James Patrick). 
iiL 886* (Macalister). 
iii. 886** (Sayce); i. 803*- *• 
(Harris and Chapman). 

iii. 887** ; ii 131*. 
iiL 887* (Hastings). 

iiL 887** ; i. 462* (Aglen). 

iv. 790*. 

iii. 887** (Macalister), 
324* ff. 

iii. 888* (Macalister). 

iii. 889*. 

iii. 889^ 

iiL 890*. 

iii. 890^ 

iii. 891* f. 

iii. 892*. 

iiL 892*. 

iii. 893* (Driver). 
iiL 894** (Hastings). 
iL 227** (Hull), 764* 
(Warren); iiL 151* note 
(Driver) ; iv. 512*, 986** 
(Driver). 

iiL 894**; i. 380** [Chest- 
nut]. 

i. 192** (T. G. Pinches), 
iii. 492** f. (Post), 
iii. 894** (Hastings), 
iii. 895* (Hastings), 
iii. 895*. 

iii. 895* (Selbie). 

iii. 895** (J. Taylor); i. 
144* (Burney), 192* 
(Pinches). 

iv. 1* (Lock). 

Ext. 165** (K6nig). 

i. 49* (J. W. Paterson), 
iv. 2* (Carslaw) ; L 88* 
(Hastings). 


Pochereth-hazzebaim • 
Poet .... 
Poetry, Hebrew . • 

Poems in Prose and 
Verse . 

Rules for Hebrew 
Poetry 
Assonance 
Line 
Metre . 

!(p[nah 

Parallelism . 
Paronomasia . 

Rhyme . 

Scale of Lines 
Strophes 
Verse . 

Species of Poetry , 
Artistic Poetry . 
Drama . 

Epos 

Folk Poetry . 
Contrafactum . 
Gnomic 
Taunt-song 
Lyric Poetry . 
Poetry of the Pro- 
phets 

of Psalter . 

of Wisdom lit- 
erature . 

Poison .... 
Pole .... 
Polisli Versions . 

Poll ... . 

Pollution 

Pollux .... 
Polygamy . 

Polysyndeton 
Polytheism in Israel • 


in Greek Religion 
Pomegranate 

Pommel 
Pond . 

Pontius Pilate 
Pontus . 

Christianity in . 
First Kingdom . 
Jews in . 

Name in NT 
Pontus in N r times 
Pool . 

Poor • 

Poplar . • • 

Poratha 


iv. 2** (Selbie). 
iv. 2** (Hastings), 
iv. 2** (Budde); S^t. 166** £E1 
(K5nig). 

iv. 3**. 

iv. 3**ff. 

iv. 9*; Ext. 165*(K6nig). 
iv. 3^ 

iv. 5*. 

iv. 5* ; iii. 20** (Selbie). 
iv. 4* ; Ext. 166** (Konig). 
iv. 9*, 272* (Nicol); Ext. 
165** (Konig). 

iv. 9* ; Ext. 168* (Konig). 
iv. 5**. 

iv. 7** ; Ext. 168** (Konig). 

iv. 4*. 

iv. 9*ff. 

iv. 12** fit 

iv. 9*. 

iv. 9^ 

iv. 10*flE: 

iv. 10**. 

iv. 11* 

iv. 10^ 

iv. 10*, 13*. 

iv. 12*. 

iv. 13^, 155*fiEl (Davi. 
son). 

iv. 13*. 

iv. 13** (Macalister). 
iv. 14*. [See Aslierah]. 
Ext. 418** (Bebb). 
iv. 14* (Hastings). 

[See Unclean]. 

i. 608** (Prichard). 

iiL 264** ffl (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

Ext. 156** (Konig). 

ii. 200* ft*. (Davidson), 
445** ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 616** ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 138* ff. (Ramsay), 
iv. 14** (Post); ii. 31*» 
(Macalister). 
iv. 15* (Hastings), 
iv. 18** (Wilson). 

iii. 875** (Purves). 

iv. 15* (Ramsay); L 129** 
(Milligan). 

iv. 17^ 
iv. 15*. 

Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 
iv. 17*. 
iv. 15**. 

iv. 18** (Wilson), 
iv. 19* (Driver) ; Ext. 17* 
(Votaw). 
iv. 20** (Post), 
iv. 21*. 
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Porch . 

• 

iv. 2P (Davies) ; ii. '32** 

Prayer— OT—- 




(Warren). 

in Monarchical 


of Temple. 

• 

iv. 698», 706^ 708*, 713'>. 

period 

iv. 39^ 

Porcius Festus . 


ii. 4* (Robertson). 

in Prophets . 

iv. 40^ 

Porcupine . 


i. 304* (Post). 

hi Psalms, Proverbs, 


Porpoise 


i. 231*- (Post). 

Job . 

iv. 41*- \ 

Port 


iv. 21** (Hastings). 

to Angels 

Ext. 286* (Fairweather). 

Porter . 


iv, 22* (Selbie) ; ii. 113* 

in Apocryplia . 

iv. 42*' **. 



(Warren); iv. 74^ 80^ 

in NT 

iv. 42*. 



92**, 95* (Baudissin). 

Christ’s Example 


Portuguese Versions 

• 

Ext. 410* (Bebb). 

and Teaching . 

iv. 42** ff. 

Posidonius ( Ap. ) . 

, 

iv. 22*. 

Conditions of 


Possess . 

• 

iv. 22* (Hastings). 

Prayer . 

iv. 43*. 

Possession by Devils 

• 

iv. 22* (Whitehouse) ; i. 

Lord’s Prayer . 

iv. 43*. [See Lord’i 



693** ; iii. 327** (Mac- 


Prayer], 



alister) ; iv. 410*-412*. 

Parables on 

iv. 43*. 

Methods of Heal- 


in Acts . 

iv. 44*'**. 

ing of Christ and 


Prayer and Fasting iv. 44**. 

Apostles 


i. 693* f. 

Times and Places 

iv. 44*. 

Post (Doorpost) . 

. 

iv. 23* (Ewing). 

in Epistles and 


Courier . 

, 

iv. 23*; Ext. 383* flf.. 

Apocalypse 

iv. 44’* ff. 



386**f. (Ramsay). 

in Early Church 

i. 428* (Gay ford). 

Pot . . . 


ii 40* (Macalister). 

in Religion of Baby- 


Potiphar 

. 

iv. 23* (Driver). 

Ionia 

Ext. 563** (Jastrow). 

Potiphera 

. 

iv. 23*, 24* (Driver) ; i. 

Prayer of Manasses . 

iii. 232** (Porter) ; iv. 532* 



665** (Crum) ; ii. 775* 


(E. R. Bemaid). 



(Driver); iii 622* 

Preacher, The 

i. 637* f. (Peake). 



(Griffith). 

Preaching 

iv. 45** (Adeney). 

Potsherd • 

• 

iv. 24* (Hastings), 945* 

Christian . 

iv. 46*. 



(Kenyon). 

Jewish 

iv. 45**. 

Pottage • 


iv. 24* (Macalister). 

Precipitation 

i. 526* (Poncher) ; ii. 299* 

Potter, Pottery . 


iv. 24* (Selbie), 2 G‘‘(Bli^s). 


(Selh.c). 

Potter’s Field 


i 59* (Henderson); iv. 

Predestination 

iv. 47*^ (Warfield). 



25** f. (Selbie). 

Bible Doctrine, Sum- 


Pound . 


iii. 428* (A. R. S. Ken- 

mary of 

iv. ei”. 



nedy). 

Decree . 

iv. 61**. 

Poverty 


iv. 27** (Bennett). 

Election 

iv. 62*. 

Power . 


iv, 29** (Ferries). 

Reprobation . 

h. 02^ 

Power of the Keys 


iv. 30** (Mason). 

Christ’s Teaching in 


Powers . 


i. 616** (Massie). 

Synoptic Gospels 

iv. 54**. 

Praetorian Guard . 


iv. 33* (Purves). 

in St. John . 

iv. 55*. 

Prsetorium . 


iv. 32** (Purves). 

Doctrine of Acts 

iv. 

Praise in OT 


iv. 33** (Selbie). 

Hebrews 

iv. 57*. 

History of Praise 

in 


St. James 

iv. 56*. 

Israd . 


iv. 36^ 

St. John 

iv. 57*. 

Terminology . 


iv. 33^ 

St. Paul 

iv. 57‘’-61»; ii. 62'- f. 

Use of Psalms . 


iii 612** (Woods) ; iv. 149* 


(Stewart) ; iv. 302‘, 3U4* 



(Davison). 


(Robertson). 

Praise in NT 


iv. 38* (Lock). 

St. Peter 

iv. 57*. 

of God 


iv. 38*. 

Jewish Doctrine 

iv. 53* ff. 

of man by €k>d 


iv. 38**. 

in the Apocryphal 


of man by men 


iv. 38^ 

period 

Ext. 293** (Fairweather). 

Praise in the Early 


OT Doctrine 

iv. 48*. 

Church 

. 

i. 428* (Gay ford). 

Cosmical 

iv. 49**. 

Prayer , 

. 

iv. 38** (E. R. Bernard). 

Soteiiological 

iv. 61**. 

OT— 



Terms 

iv. 47*. 

Place of. 

• 

iv. 40*. 

and Divine Fore- 


Posture . 

. 

iv. 39* ; Ext. 173*(K6nig). 

knowledge . 

ii. 62* ff. (Stewart). 

Prayer and Sacri- 


Prediction and Prophecy 

iv. 113^ 118**, 120* ff. 

hce . 

. 

iv. 40\ 1 


(Davidson). 

Terms • 

. 

iv. 39*. 

Pre-existence of Christ 

L 720* (Lock); ii. 461*, 

in Exile and Return 

iv. 40*. ! 


462** (Ottley) ; iii. 133* 

m the Law . 

. 

iv. 39**. 1 


(Purvos),722**(Findlay), 

m Patnnrchal Re- 



793** (Chase) ;iv.576**ff 

ligion. 

• 

iv. 89». 


(Sunday). 
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Pre-existence of Souls . 

iv. 63* (Marshall), 164** 
(Laidlaw); Ext. 291**** 
(Fairweather). 

Preparation Day • • 

iv. 63** (Purves). 

Presbyter • • • 

iv. 64* (Adeney); i. 301'*f., 
440'*f.(Gwatkin), 433*ff. 
(Gayford). 

Presbytery . 

iv. 64* (Adeney). 

Present 

iL 172** (Selbie). 

Presently 

iv. 64^ 

President 

iv. 65*. 

Press .... 

iv. 65* (Hastings). 

Press, Pressfat . 

i. 855** (Hastings) ; ii. 33* 
(Macalister). 

Prevent 

iv. 65** (Hastings). 

Prey .... 

iv. 66** (Hastings). 

Price .... 

iv. 67*. 

Prick .... 

ii. 194** (Selbie). 

Priests and Leviles 

iv'. 67* (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
648*ff., 719* (Kautzsch). 

Aaronio Priesthood . 

iv. 69*, 82^ 89* ff.; i. 2** 
(H. A. White), 6** (N. 
J. D. White); Ext. 
633* (Kautzsch). 

'dmark^m 

iv. 96"!. 

Chief Priest, Head 

Priest . 

iv. 73** f., 75^ 78^ 82*. 
[See High Priest]. 

Consecration . 

iii. 103** (Harford-Bat- 
tersby). 

David’s Sons as 

Priests . 

iv. 73*; ii. 479** (Sten- 
ning), 842** (Williams). 

Divisions of Priest- 

hood 

iv. 91*. 95*. 

Doorkeepers 

iv. 74*. 80*. 92* 95». 

Dress 

iv. 82*. 84*. 90*. 

Duties 

iv. 76*. 79*. 82* f., 95*. 

Eli, House of . 

iv. 71*. 72*; Ext. 648* 
(Kautzsch). 

Gizbarim . 

iv. 96*. 

High Priest 

iv. 73*. 79-*, 8I», 83*. 90*, 
92*. 96* f. [See High 
Priest]. 

' Installation of Priests 

iv. 70*. 83*, 85*. 

Keepers of the Thresh- 

old ... 

iv. 74* 756* (Selbie). 

King as Priest . 

iv. 72*. [See Priest- Kings]. 

Levites • 

iv. 67^ 70^ 74*, 75* ff., 
77'*ff., 79'*ff., 84'*ft-., 
94* ff.; iiL 101*ff. 
(Cooke); Ext. 719** 
(Kautzsch). 

Levitical Cities 

iv. 71^ 93**; Ext 717** 
(Kautzsch). 

Mediation 

iii. 313** (Adeney). 

Moses and Priest- 

hood 

iv. 69* f.; Ext 633* 
(Kautzsch). 

Names Kdhen and 

Lewi 

iv. 67* f. 

Nethinim . 

iv. 74*. 80*. 94*; iii. 519* 
(Taylor). 

Non-Levite Priests . 

iv. 69* f.; Ext 648* 
(Kautzsch). 


Priests and Levites — 

Oracles, Giving of . iv. 71*; Ext. 621*, 648* £11 
(Kautzsch). 

Portions and Keve- 

nnes of Priests , iv. 71*, 76^, 79*, 85 ** &, 93^ 
95*; Ext. 717^ 722*. 
(Kautzsch). 

Priesthood in earliest 

times . . . iv. 68** ff. ; Ext. 621», 648* 

(Kautzsch). 

David to Josiah , iv. 72*li’. ; Ext. 648^ £ 
(Kautzsch). 

in Deuteronomy , iv. 74^ If. 
from Josiah to the 

Exile . . iv. 77* 

Josiah’s Kefor- 
mation . . iv. 77*. 

in Jeremiah . iv. 77^ 

in Ezekiel . . iv. 77** ff.; Ext. 705» 

(Kautzsch). 

from Ezekiel to Ezra iv. 79^11*. 
in Priestly Writing iv. 8 P tf. ; Ext. 719* 
(Kautzsch). 

from Ezra to the 

Chronicler . . iv. 91'* ff. 

after OT times • iv. 94* ff. 

Purity, Rules for . iv. 82*, 83**^ ; Ext. 719** ^ 
(Kautzsch). 

Sfigan . , . iv. 96*f. 

Solomon's Servants . iv. 74^ 569'* (Taylor). 
Women, Serving . iv. 85'*, 89*, 934** (Adeney). 
Priest in NT . . iv. 97'* (Denney). 

Jewish Priests . . iv. 98^. 

Priesthood of Be- 
lievers , . iv. 99'*. 

of Christ . , iv. 98*1F. 

of Christian ^linis- 
ters . . . iv. 100*. 

Priests’ Code . . ii 368** ff. (Woods); iv. 

81* ff. (Baudissin); Ext. 
715* (Kautzsch). 
Characteristics . , ii SOS'*. 

Date and Origin . ii. 370** ; Ext. 7 15* 

(Kautzsch). 

Ethics . . . Ext. 722** (Kautzsch). 

Extent . . . ii. 369**. 

Idea of God . . Ext. 715** (Kautzsch). 

Language . . . ii. 369*. 

Legislation . . iii. 70* ff'. (Driver), 102** ffl 

(Harford- Battersby). 

Priesthood in . . iv. 81** ff. (Baudissin); 

Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). 
Date of System . iv. 86^ 

Sacriiice in . . iv. 336** (Paterson) ; Ext. 

720* ff. (Kautzsch). 
Sources . . . Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

in Genesis. . . ii. 144* (Ryle), 

in Joshua . . . ii 370* (Woods), 781* 

(Smith). 

Priest -Kings in Ana- 
tolian Religion . Ext 110* (Ramsay), 

in Assyria . , i. 180* (Hommel) ; Ext 

535* (Jastrow). 

in Babylonia • . i. 224'*if (Hommel) ; Ext 

533** (Jastrow). 
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Priest- Kings in Israel . 
Prince .... 
Princess 
Principality . 

Principle 
Prisca, Priscilla . 
Author of Epistle to 
the Hebrews ? 
House in Home 

Prison • • . . 

Spirits in • 

Privy, Privily 
Prochoms • 

Proconsul • 
Procuzator • 

Profane 

Profess, Profession 
Prognosticator 
Prologue 
Promise 
Conditions of . 
Contents of 
Heirs of . 

Proper .... 
Prophecy and Prophets 


Ecstasy . • 

Eschatology • • 

Ethics • • • 

False Prophecy 
Criteriaof Trueand 
False . 

Function . 

Historical Steps 
Age of Samuel 

of Early Mon- 

archy 

Canonical Prophets 

Decline and Expiry 
Idea of Prophet 

Inspiration • • 

Interpretation and 
Fulfilment . 

Messianic Prophecy . 

Names for Prophet . 
Interpreter . 

Man of God . 

Prophet. 

Senr . . 

Servant of God 
or J-' . 


iv. 7^ (Bandistin). 
iv. 10(P (Selhie). 
iv. 1Q(P (Selbie). 

iv. 102^ (Hastings). 

L 682* (Masaie). 

LY. 102!* (Headhtm). 

iw. 103*. 

im. 310P (Patrick and 
Helton). 

in. . 103^ (Boonett); iiL 
839^ (Turner). 

L (Salmond) ; iiL 

796** ** (Chase). 

iY. 103^ 

is. 104*. 

is^ 104^, 144^ (Headlam). 
Is. 104* (Headlam). 
iv. 104^ 
m.l04\ 

ix. 104^ 
is. 104“. 

is. 104“ (Denney), 
is. 106^. 
is.l0G*. 
iv. 10&“. 

is. 106“ (Hastings). 

XTr 106“ (David son); 

Ext. 650“, 672* fif. 

(Eautzsch). 

Ei^653^, 673* (Eautzsch). 
is. 121“; L 735“ff.; Ext. 

691“ fif., 710“(Eaatz8oh). 
L 779“ (Strang); Ext. 

687*, 710* (Kautzscii). 
iv. Ill* 116“. 

iv. 117“. 

iv. 1 1 1* ; iii. 314“ ( Adeney). 

iv. lOO^E 

iv. 109*; Ext. 651“ 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 110*; Ext. 653“ 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. Ext. 672* fif. 

(Kautzsch). 
iv. Ul“. 

iv. 11^ E; Ext 651* 
(Kautzsdb). 

lv»I14“ iL 403^ (Swete); 

Ext 676“ (Kautzsch). 

iv. 124“ fil 

hr. 12i“ fL ; Ext 694“ 
(Kautzsch). 
zp. 100* 113^. 
iv. 113F. 
iv. L13F. 

iv. 106^ ; Ext 651*, 653* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 108*, no*; Ext 661* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 113*. 


Prophecy and Prophets- 
Old Prophet 
Origin of Prophecy . 
OT Prophets, Classi- 
fication of 

Predictive Prophecy . 
Schools of . • • 


Teaching of Prophets 
Doctrine of God . 

God’s Covenant 
with Israel 
Individualism 

Prayer . 
Highteousness 
Hitual . 

Sin 

and Apocalyptic 
and Divination 
and Idolatry 


and Sacrifice . 


Prophet in NT. . 

in Didache 
Prophetess . 

Prophets (Division of 
OT) . . . . 

Propitiation . • 

Proselyte • • • 

Bn^tism . 

Duties and Rights . 
History of Jewish 

Proeelytism . 
Torms 

God-fearers . 
Proselytes of the 
Gate . 

Prove .... 
Proverb 

Relation to Parable . 
to Riddle . 
Proverbs, Book of 

Analysis . 
Authorship and 
Unity . 
Canonicity 
Dates of component 
Parts . 

Ethics 


iii. 594* (Stevenson). 

iv. 107*. 

iv. 112“. 

iv. 113“, 118“ 120*. 
iv. 109* ; i. 647* (A. R. S. 
Kennedy) ; iii. 478* 
(Driver); Ext. 666“ 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 118“ fi*. 

iv. 119“; u. 204* fif. ; Ext. 
678“ (Kautzsch). 

iv. 119“ 

iv. 120*; Ext. 702* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 40“ (Bernard), 
iv. 274*11*. (Skinner), 
iv. 119“; Ext. 685“ fif. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 530“ (E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 1 12“ ; i. 109“ (Charles) ; 

iv. 244“ fif. (Porter), 
iv. 107“ ; i. 612* (Jevons) ; 
Ext. 650“ f. (Kautzwih). 

ii. 446“ fif. (W. P. Pater- 
son) ; Ext. 690* 
(Kantzseh). 

iv. 335* fif. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 685“ 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 127“ (Gwatkin) ; i. 
432“ fif. (Gayford), 440*; 

ii. 407“ (Swete). 

Ext. 440“ (Bartlet). 
iv. 127“ (Selbie). 

iii. 596“ (Curtis). 

iv. 128* (Driver) ; Ext. 
721* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 132“ (F. C. Porter), 
iv. 135“; i. 239“ (Plum- 
mer) ; iv. 216* (Bartlet). 
iv. 135“ 

iv. 136*. 
iv. 132“ fif. 
iv. 134“f. 

iv. 135*. 

iv. 137* (Hastings) ; iii 
347* (Chapman), 
iv. 137* (Konig). 

iii. 663“ (Plummer). 

iv. 270“ (Nicol). 

iv. 139“ (Nowack) ; Ext 
728“ (l^utzsch). 
iv. 139“ f. 

iv. 140“. 

iii 613* (Woods). 

iv. 141*. 
i 782^ (Strong). 
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Proverbs, Book of— 

Language . . . iii. 33^ (Margolionth). 

Poetry . . . iv. 13^ (Bndde). 

Prayer in . . . iv. 41'* (E. R. Bernard). 

Righteousness, Ideaof iv. 277* (Skinner), 531^ 
(£. R. l^mard). 

Text and Versions . iv. 143*. 
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iv. 337*; Ext 721* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 338*. 

iv.334*; Ext 618* f., 699*, 
793* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 145* (FameU). 

ii. 467* ff. (Selbie). 
iv. 333». 

iv. 338*; iii. 309* (Hast- 
ings), 687* (Driver) j 
Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 330* ff 
iv. 333*, 338*. 
iv. 336»ff; Ext 685* 
(Kautzsch). 
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Sacrifice — 

Propitiatory . • 

Purificatory 
in Religion of 
Greece 

Semitic, Early . 

Significance 

Sin-oifering 

Theory of Sacrifice . 
Jewish . 

Penal Substitution 
Prayer Theory 
Sacramental . 
Typology . 

Vegetable Offerings . 
Wave-offering . 
in Anatolian Re- 
ligion . 
in Ancient Israel 

in Babylonia 

in Christian Life 
in Deuteronomy 

in Egyptian Jewish 
Cultus . 
in Judaism 
in Leviticus 

in New' Testament . 
Hebrew’s 
St. John 
St. l»aul 
in Priestly Code 


Sadducees . 
Characteristics — 
Rejection of Oral 
Law . 

Views on Angels . 

Criminal Law • 
Date of Pentecost 
Re.surrection 
Ritual 

History and Origin . 


Name 

Sadduceism in 1 Mac. 
in Sirach 

and Christ 
and Pharisees . 


Sadduk (Ap.) • • 
Sadoc (Ap.) • • 


iv. 130^ f. (Driver); Ext. 

72P (Kautzsch). 
iv. 339^ 

Ext. 115**f., 127* (Ram- 
say), 145^ (FameU). 
iv. 33P'. 
iv. 334^ 336*. 
iv. 837^; Ext. 721* 
(E^autzsch). 
iv. 340*ff: 
iv. 342*. 
iv. 340*. 
iv. 34 1\ 
iv. 341*». 
iv. 348*. 
iv. 335*, 338*». 
iv. 338*. 

Ext. 117** (Ramsay), 
iv. 332“ ; Ext. 618* ff., 
661* (Kautzsch). 

L 216“ (Hommei); Ext. 

580* (Jastrow). 
iv. 346“ 

iv. 336“; Ext. 685“ 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 107“ (Schurer). 
iv. 342* f. 

iii. 102“ ff. (Harford- 
Battersby). 

iv. 343* ff. 
iv. 345“ 
iv. 346*. 

iv. 343», 345*. 
iv. 336“ f. ; iii. 103“ (Har- 
ford -Battersby) ; Ext. 
720* ff. (Kautzsch). 

[See Offer], 
iv. 349* (Eaton). 


iv. 350“ 

iv. 351*; i. 97“ (David- 
son); Ext. 288* (Fair- 
weather), 
iv. 351*. 
iv. 351*. 
iv. 351*. 
iv. 351*. 

iv. 349* ; i. 119* (Porter) ; 
iii. 821* ff. ; Ext. 52* ff. 
(Buhl), 
iv. 349“ 

L 119* (Porter). 

L 119* (Porter); iv. 549“ 
(Nestle), 
iv. 351“. 

iv.350“f.; i. 119* (Porter); 
iii 821* ff. ; Ext 53“ 
(Buhl). 

iv. 352*. 

Iv. 352*. 


Saffron .... 
Sahidic Version . 

Sails .... 

Saint .... 
Salamiel (Ap.) 

Salamis 

Salasadai (Ap.) . 

Salathiel 

Salathiel, Apocalypse of 

Salecah 

Salem (Ap.) . 

Salem (place) 

Salemas (Ap. ) 

Salim . 

Salimoth (Ap . , 

Sallai .... 
Sallu .... 
Sallumus (Ap.) 

Salma .... 

Salmai .... 
Salmanasar (Ap.) 
Salmon, Salma 
Salmone 
SaJoas (Ap. ) . 

Salom (Ap.) . 

Salome 


Alexandra 

Salt .... 

Salt. City of 
Salt Mountain 
Salt, Pillar of 
Salt Sea 
Salt, Valley oi 
Saltw’ort 

Salu .... 
Salum ( Ap. ) 

Salutation . 

Salvation, Saviour 
Conditions 
Idea of . . . 

in Old Testament . 
in New Testament 
in Apocalyptic and 
Pseudepigrapha . 
Individual and Social 
Nature of . 
in Hebrews . 
in St. John’s Gospel 
and Epistles 

in St. Peter . 
in Teaching of 
Christ . 
of St. Paul. 
Present and Future . 
Terms for . 

Universal . 

SamaiaB (Ap.) 


iv. 352* (Post), 
i. 669“ (Forbes Robinson). 
Ext. 366“ (Blomfield), 399* 
(Ramsay), 
iv. 352* (Bartlet). 
iv. 353*. 

iv. 353* (Wilson), 
iv. 353“. 
iv. 353“. 

L 747“ (Charles), 
iv. 353“ (Wilson), 
iv. 353“ 

iv. 353“ (Wilson) ; ii. 584* 
(Conder). 
iv. 354*. 

iv. 354* (Wilson), 
iv. 354“ 
iv. 354“. 

iv. 354“; ii. 131“. 
iv. 354“. 

iv. 354“ (R e d p a t h) ; ii. 

126“, 127“, 128* (Curtis), 
iv. 354“ 
iv. 354“. 

iv. 354“ (Redpath). 
iv. 355*. 
iv. 355*. 
iv. 355*. 

iv. 355* (Moss); i 322“ 
(Mayor) ; ii. 355*, 360“ 
(Headlam). 

iii. 186* (Fairweather), 
824* (Eaton). 

iv. 355* (HuU); iL 38* 
(Macalister). 

iv. 355“ 
i. 576“ (Hull). 

iii. 152* (Driver). 

i. 575* (Hull). 

iv. 356* (Hull). 

iii. 223“ [Mallows], 

iv. 356*. 
iv. 356*. 

iv. 356* (Mackie). 

iv. 357“ (Adams Browm). 

iv. 371*. 

iv. 358* ff 

iv. 358* ff 

iv. 365“ ff 

iv. 360“ ff. 

iv. 360*, 364“ 367“, 370*. 
iv. 369*. 

ii. 334* (Bruce). 

iv. 368* ; ii. 687* (Strong), 
725* (Reynolds), 
iv. 217“ (Bartlet). 

iv. 362“ 
iv. 366“. 
iv. 370“, 372“ f. 
iv. 357“. 

iv. 365*, 368*, 378^. 
iv. 374*. 
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Sam*a2 . . • . i. 186^ 

Samaria (city) • • iv. 374* (Wilson) ; i. 61*. 

Fall of . . . L 187* (Hommel). 

Sta^tegio Importance iv, 893* (Barnes). 

Samaria, Territory of . iv. 376** (Wilson). 
Samaritan Pentateuch Ext. 68** (Konig). 
Historical Connexion 
between Samari- 
tans and Penta- 
teuch . . . Ext. 68**. 

Relation to Jewish 
Pentateuch . . Ext. 69**. 

Relation to Septna- 
gint . . . Ext. 71\ 

Source of Peculiarities Ext. 71**. 

Samaritans . . . iv. 376* (Wilson) ; ii. 160*' 

(Mackie). 

Origin of Temple on 
Gerizim . . ii 161* (Mackie). 

Samas-mudammik . L 183^ 

Samas-Bum-ukin • . L 189**. 

Samatus (Ap.) • . iv. 376**. 

Samech . . . iv. 377*. 

Samellius (Ap.) . . iv. 377*. 

Sameus(Ap.) . . iv. 377*. 

Samgar-nebo . iv. 377* (Selbie). 

Samlah . . . iv. 377*. 

Sammael . . . iv. 409** ; Ext. 290*. 

Sanimns (Ap.) . iv. 377*. 

Samos . . . iv. 377* (Wilson). 

Samothrace . . iv. 377* (Ramsay). 

Sampsames ( Ap. ) . iv. 377**. 

Samsi-RammAn i. . i 180*. 

Samsi-Rammftn li. . ii 180*. 

Samsi-Rammftn ill. . L 183*. 

Samsi>Ramm&n iv. . L 185*. 

Samson . . . iv. 377** (Budde). 

Judgeship , , iv. 379**. 

Marriage . . . iv. 380**. 

Name . . . iv. 377**. 

Narrative . . . iv. 378* 

Historical Back- 
ground . . iv. 378**. 

Mythological Traces iv. 380** ; ii 819* (Konig). 
Religious Signifi- 
cance . , . iv. 379^ 

Sources . . . iv. 378*. 

Nazirate . • , iv. 380*; Ext. 657** 

(Kautzsch). 

Samuel . . . iv. 381* (Stenning) ; ii. 

124* (Curtis). 

History, Comparison 
of Sources . . iv. 381*’ff. 

Judge . . . iv. 385*f. 

Levite . . . L 697** note (Redpath); 

iv. 70* (Baudissin). 
Name . • . iv. 381*. 

Naziritet. . . iii. 498* note (Eaton); 

Ext. 657** (Kautzsch). 
Prophet . , iv. 382*». 

Seer . . . Ext. 651** (Kautzsch). 

Samuel 1 and 8 . . iv. 382** (Stenning). 

Analysis . . . iv. 385*. 

Contents • • . iv. 383*. 

Bate. . . . iv. 383^ 


Samuel 1 and 2 — 
Sources . 

Title .... 
Sanaas (Ap.) 
Sannbassar, Saiiabos- 
sarus 

Sanasib (Ap.) • • 

Sanballat . • • 

Sanctification . 

Summary of Doc- 
trine 

Teaching of Christ . 

of Hebrews . 

St. John . 

St. Paul . 

Stb Peter . 
Terminology . 

Sanctuary . 

Shekel of the . 

Sand . 

Sandal . 

Sand Flies . 

Sand Lizard . 

Sanhedrin . 
Composition 
Functions . 

Great and Little 
Name 

Origin and History 
Place of Meeting 
President . 

Sanitary Laws 
Sansannah . 

Saph . 

Saphat ( Ap. ) 

Saphatias ( Ap. ) . 
Saphuthi (Ap. ) 
Sapphira 
Sapphire 

Sarabias (Ap.) 

Sarah . 

Saraia8(Ap.) 

Saramel (Ap.) 

Saraph . 

Sarcasm 

Sarchedonus (Ap.) 
Sardine 
Sardis . 

Judaism in 
Sardius 

Sardonyx . 

Sarea (Ap.) . 

Sarepta 
Sargon . 

Sarid . 

Sarothie (Ap.) 
Sarsechim . 


iv. 383*. 
iv. 382*». 
iv. 391*. 

iv. 493* [Sheshbazzar]. 
iv. 391**. 

iv. 391** (Sayce). 
iv. 391** (Bartlet); ii.399*ff. 
(Stevens). 

iv. 394*. 
iv. 392**. 

iv. 393**; ii. 3.34* (Bruce), 
iv. 394*. 

iv. 393* ; ii. 334* (Bruce) ; 

iv. 725** (Findlay), 
iv. 393**. 

IV. 391**f. 

iv. 395* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 422* (A. K. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 906*. 

iv. 397*. 

i. 627* (Mackie). 

iii. 112* (Po.st). 

iv. 550* (Poht). 
iv. 397* (Bacher). 
iv. 399*. 

iv. 401**. 
iv. 399*, 401** f. 
iv. 397*. 
iv. 397^ 402*. 
iv. 399*. 
iv. 400*. 

iii. 332** f. (Macalister). 

iv. 4()2^ 
iv. 402**. 
iv. 402**. 
iv. 402**. 
iv. 402**. 

iv. 403* ; i. 91** [Ananias], 
iv. 403* (Taylor), 620*, 
621* (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 403**. 

iv. 403** (Driver), 
iv. 404**; L 206* [Azar- 
alas]. 

iv. 404** (Wilson), 
iv. 404** ; ii. 125**. 

Ext. 164** (Konig). 
iv. 404**. 
iv. 404**. 

iv. 404** (Ramsay). 

Ext. 93** (Schurer). 
iv. 406** (Taylor), 314^ 
620* If. (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 406* (Taylor), 
iv. 406^ 

iv. 963** (Mackie). 
iv. 406** (Sayce) ; i. 187*- ^ 
222*, 225* (Hommel). 
iv. 407*. 
iv. 407*. 

iv. 407* (T. G. I finches). 
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Sftt&n • • • ■ 

iv. 407^* ( Whitehouse) ; L 

Schoolmaster 

, 

iv. 419^ (Hastings), 641* 


96^ f . (Davidson), 592^ ; 



(Bacher). 


Ext. 288" tf. (Fair- 

Schools of the Prophets 

i. 647* (A. R. S. Kennedy); 


weather), 7()9^ 730* 



iiL 478* (Driver) ; iv. 


(Kautzsch). 



109* (Davidson); Ext. 

Idea in Apocrypha • 

ir. 409" ; Ext. 288" f. (Fair- 



656** (Kautzsch). 


weather). 

Scienee 

. 

iv. 419*. 

in Later Judaism . 

iT. 408" ff, 

Scorpion 

. 

iv. 419** (Post). 

m pre-Exilic Period 

iv. 407". 

Scourge 

. 

iv. 419** (Strachaa). 

in post-Exilic Period 

iv. 408^. 

Scourging with Thoms 

i. 526** (Poucher). 

Identified with As- 


Scrabble 

. 

iv. 420*. 

modseuB 

iv. 408" t 

Screech Owl 

. 

iii. 037** (Post). 

with Beelzebub • 

iv. 409". 

Scribes . 

. 

iv. 420* (Eaton). 

Beliar . • 

iv. 411*. 

Functions . 

• 

iv.421*ff. ; L 109* (Charles), 

Serpent 

iv. 407", 409"- ", 411", 992* 



116* (Porter); Ext. 68* 


(J. H. Moulton). 



(Schechter). 

Influence of Parsism 

iv. 408**, 992* (Moulton) ; 

Military • • 

• 

L 156“ (Dames). 


Ext.289* ( Fairweather). 

Origin and Character- 


NT Ideas- 


istics 

• 

iv. 420* ; i 647** (A. B. S. 

Attitude of Christ 

iv. 410", 411". 



Kennedy). 

Book of Revelation 

iv. 411*. 

Royal Officials . 


iL 843** (Williams). 

St. John 

iv. 411". 

and Pharisees . 


iiL 825**. 

St. Paul 

iv. 410*. 

and Priests 


L 118" (F. C. Porter). 

Summary of Conclu- 


Scrip . 


iv. 423*. 

sions 

iv. 411^1 

Scripture 


iv. 423* (Hastings); iii 

Sathrabuzanes (Ap.) • 

iv. 412**. 



810" (Chase). 

Sati .... 

Ext. 186** (Wiedemann). 

Scripture, Style of 

. 

Ext. 166* (Eonig). 

Satrap .... 

iii. 114* (H. A. White). 

Characteristics 

due 


Saturn .... 

L 193* (Pinches), 216** 

to Early Date 



(Homniel), 383** (J. 

and Semitic Idio- 



Taylor); iv. 2^* 

syncrasy • 

• 

Ext. 166". 


(Pinches). 

Hendiadys • 

s 

Ext. 157". 

Satyr • • . . 

iv. 412** (Post); L 691* 

Palindromy . 

• 

Ext. 167". 


(Whiteliouse). 

Polysyndeton 

. 

Ext. 166". 

in Hellenic Religion 

Ext. 115“ (Ramsay). 

Critical and Doctrinal 


Saul .... 

iv. 412*’ (Welch) ; ii. 131* 

Significance . 

. 

Ext. 169" L 


(Curtis), 

Peculiarities common 


Death . • 

iv. 415“, 388** (Stenning). 

to all Scripture 


Election as king, Two 


Writers 


Ext 169" ffi 

Accounts of . 

iv. 412*, 385** ** (Stenning). 

Allegory 


Ext 163". 

Madness . 

iii. 327* (Macalister). 

Alliteration . 


Ext 166". 

Rejection . 

iv. 413^ 386** (Stenning). 

Anadiplosis . 


Ext 166". 

War with Philistines 

iv. 386* (Stenning). 

Anaphora 


Ext 165". 

and David 

iv. 414*, ^6**ff. (Stenning). 

Annominatio 


Ext 166". 

Savaran (Ap.) 

i. 204** [A varan]. 

Assonance . 


Ext 165". 

Save, Saving 

iv. 415**. 

Chiasmus 


Ext 162". 

Savias (Ap.) 

iv. 415^ 

Climax . 


Ext 163". 

Saviour 

iv. 357** ff. (Adams Brown). 

Epiphora 


Ext 166". 

Savour, Savoury . 

iv. 415** (Hastings). 

Epizeuxis 


Ext 163". 

Saw .... 

iv. 416* (Carslaw). 

Euphemism . 


Ext 164". 

Sawing asunder . 

i. 626** (Poucher). 

Example 


Ext 162". 

Scab .... 

iii 329*- ** (Macalister). 

Fable . 


Ext 162" ; iiL 060*. 

Scall .... 

iv. 416* (Hastings) ; iii. 

Hyperbole . 


Ext 164^. 


329** (Macalister). 

Irony . • 


Ext 164*. 

Scandal • 

iv. 416**. 

Litotes . • 


Ext 164*. 

Scape-goat • 

i. 207** (Driver). 

Metaphor • 


Ext 162". 

Name • 

i. 208** note. 

Metonymy . 


Ext 169". 

Scarlet .... 

iv. 416*» (Post); L 457** 

Parable, Paramyth 

Ext 162": iiL 660", 002". 


(Thatcher). 

Paronomasia. 

. 

Ext 166". 

Sceptre . 

iv. 416** (Selbie) ; iii 83*. 

Ploke . 


Ext 106". 

Sceva .... 

iv. 418* (Headlam). 

Proverb 


Ext 162". 

Schism .... 

iv. 419*. 

Riddle • 


Ext 100". 

School .... 

i 649** (A. R. S. Kennedy); 

Sarcasm 


Ext 164". 


iv. Wl* (Bacher). 

Simile . 


Ext 102". 

School of Tyrannus . 

iv. 821** (Ramsay). 

* Sons of’ 


Ext 168". 
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Scripture, Style of-~ 



Seirah • 


iv, 430*. 

PeculiaritieB — 



Sela • a • 


iv. 430* (Hull). 

Synecdoche 

• 

• 

Ext. 160*. 

Selah . 


iv. 431** (J. Taylor). 

Zeugma 

• 

• 

Ext. 160^. 

Sela-hammahlekoth 


iv. 432*. 

Peculiaritiee of Par- 


Seled . 

• 

iv. 432* ; iL 120*. 

ticular Classes of 


Sel6mia(Ap.) 

• 

iv. 432*. 

Writers 

, 

, 

Ext. 160*. 

Selemias (Ap.) • 

• 

iv. 432*. 

Alphabetic 

Acros- 


Seleucia 


iv. 432** (Wilson). 

tics . 



Ext. 16S*. 

SelenoidsB . 


iv. 432** (Macplierson). 

Parallelism 



Ext. 166^ 

Seleucus i. . • 


iv. 432**. 

Bhyme . 



Ext 168*. 

Selencus li. • 


iv. 433*. 

Rhythm 



Ext 167*. 

Seleucus ill. . 


iv. 433*. 

Strophe . 



Ext 168*. 

Selencus iv. . 


iv. 433*. 

Scurvy. 



iii. 329* (Macalister). 

Self-control . 


i. 787* (Strong). 

Scythians 



ir. 423* (Prichard). 

Self-surrender 


iv. 433*» (Adeiiey). 

Scythopolis . 



iv. 423*: >• 283* (Thatcher). 

SemachiaU . 


iv. 435^ 

Sea 



iv. 42^ (Glarvie). 

Semei (Ap.) . 


iv. 430**. 

Sea, Brazen . 



iv. 424* (Davies) ; L 505* 

Semeias (Ap.) 


iv. 435^ 




(Whitehonse) ; Ext 

Semein 


iv. 435**. 




671* (Kantzsch). 

Semeis (Ap.) 


iv. 435**. 

Sea of Chinnereth, 

of 


Semiramis • 


L 185* (Hommel), 195* 

Galilee 

, 

. 

ii 102* fl. (Merrill). 



(H. A. White). 

Sea of Glass, Glassy Sea 

1 

1 

Semites 


Ext. 83** (McCmdy), 72'‘, 

Sea of Jazer 



iL 553» note (Merrill). 



81** (Jastrow). 

Sea of the Arabah 


i. 675» [Dead Sea]. 

Characteristics . 


Ext. 90*. 

Sea of Tiberias 

, 


ii. 102* ff. (Merrill). 

Classification of 


Ext. 84* ft 

Sea, Salt 

• 


i. 675* (Hull). 

History . 


Ext. 87^ 

Seah 

• 


iv. OlO^ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Senaah . 


iv. 435**. 




nedy). 

Senate . 


iv. 436*; L 723* (Ram- 

Seal, Sealing 

« 

• 

iv. 420* (Massie), 286* 



say). 




(Maekie), 513* (J. 

Seneh • 


iv. 436*. 




Taylor). 

Senir . 


iv. 436* (Wilson); L 84** 

in Revelation 



iv. 25V (Porter). 



(Sayce). 

Seal, Seal Skins 



i. 231** (Post). 

Sennacherib . 


iv. 436* (Sayce); L 188* 

Seamew 



i. 531*‘ [Cuckow]. 



(Hommel). 

Sea-monster . 



iv. 427* (Selbie). 

Assassination of 

• 

iv. 476** (Stevenwn). 

Seba . 



iv. 428* (Margoliouth), 

Seorim . 

m 

iv. 436** ; ii. 123**. 




317* (Selbie). 

Separation . 

• 

[See Nazirite, Unclean- 

Sebak • 



Ext. 180* (Wiedemann). 


ness]. 

Sebam . 



iv. 428'’. 

1 Water of . 


iv. 208** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Sebat . 



iv. 428^, 765*». 



nedy). 

Sebekemsef . 



L669^ 

Sepliar . 


iv. 436** (Margoliouth). 

Sebekhotep . 



L 059** (Crum). 

Sepharad 


iv. 437* (Sayce) ; iii. 579*’ 

Secacah 

• 


iv. 428*’. 


(Selbie). 

Sechenias (Ap.) 

• 


iv. 428^ 484*. 

Sepharvaim . 


iv. 437* (Sayce) ; i. 21* 

Sechet . 

a 


Ext. 182*, 180* (Wiede- 


(Price), 91* (Banies). 




mann). 

Beptuagint . 


iv. 437** (Nestle). 

Second Coming 

• 

. 

iiL 074'’ff. (Adams Brown); 

Date . 


iv. 439*. 




i. 750^ 753^ 754*-*’ 

Editions, Printed 


iv. 439»’ff. 




(Salmond). 

History . 


iv. 441** ff. 

Sect • • 

m 


iL 351* [Heresy], 

Later Greek Versions 

iv. 452**. 

Seen 

• 


iv. 428*’ (Wilson). 

MSS . 

, 

iv. 447**. 

Secundus 



iv. 428^ 

Name 

, 

iv. 438*. 

Secure . 



iv. 429* (Hastings). 

Origin, Legend of 

, 

iv. 438**. 

Sedekias (Ap.) 



iv. 429*. 

Use . 

, 

iv. 449* ft 

Seduction 



L 522*’ (Poucher). 

VSS made from Sep- 


Seed, Seedtime 



iv, 429* (James Patrick). 

tuagint . 

. 

iv. 446*. 

Seer 



iv. 108*, 110* (Davidson), 

and Hebrew Text 

, 

iv. 449^ 




698** (Whitehonse); Ext. 

and Samaritan Penta- 





651*if. (Kautzsch). 

teuch . 

. 

Ext. 71* (Kfinig). 

Seethe . . 

• 

. 

iv. 429**. 

Sepulchre . 

. 

iv. 454* (Nicol). 

Segub . 

• 

. 

iv. 429**; ii. 129**. 

Burial 

, 

iv. 455*. 

Seir 

• 

• 

iv. 429** (Selbie) ; ii. 813*’ 

Burning . 

. 

iv. 455*. 




(Kttnig). 

Holy Sepulchre 

• 

iv. 457** ; iL 5S9** (Con 

Mount Seir 

• 

• 

iv. 430*. 



der). 


Moiut Seir 
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Bepnlchre^ 

Tombs, Masonry • 
Rock-hewn . 
Sarcophagi . 
of the Kings . 
Serah . • . • 

Seraiah • 


Seraphim • 


Serai (Ap.) . 

Sered . . . . 

Sergius Paulas 

Serjeants 

Serniun on the Mount . 
Absence from St. 

Mark and St. John 
Circumstances of De- 
livery . 

Ethics 
Historicity 
Interpretation . 
Beatitudes . 
Fellow-men, Treat- 
ment of 
Kingdom 
Lord's Prayer 
Love 

Relation to Old 
Testament . 
Righteousness 
Unselfishness and 
Forgiveness 
World Mission 
Worship 

Relation to Christ's 
other Teaching 
Style 

Text .... 
Theme 

Transmission and 
Translation . 

Two Accounts . 
Relative Authenti- 
city . 

Unity 

Seron (Ap.) . 

^erpent 

Brazen 


Constellation . 
Fiery 

Identified with Satan 

Water-depth as Ser- 
pent 

Worship . 
in Greek Religion . 


iv. 467*. 
iv. 450*. 
iv. 467*. 
iv. 457*. 

iv. 458* ; ii. 131^ 
iv. 458* (N. J. D. White) ; 

ii. 122^ 123*- ^ 128* 
(Curtis). 

iv. 458^ (Strachan) ; i. 
378^ (Ryle); Ext. 643** 
(Kaiitzscb). 
iv. 45U*. 

iv. 459* ; ii 129**. 

iii. 731* (Headlam); i. 
417* (Turner). 

iv. 459*. 

Ext. l*flEl (Votaw). 

Ext. 7**. 

Ext. 2**. 

L 783** (Strong). 

Ext. 1**. 

Ext. 14* If. 

Ext. 14*-22*. 

Ext. 40**. 

Ext 39*. 

Ext 32*-38^ 

Ext 30*. 

Ext. 22^ 

Ext. 25*', 42**. 

Ext. 28**. 

Ext. 22*. 

Ext. 31*. 

Ext 44P. 

Ext 9**. 

Ext. 9*. 

Ext. ll*flf: 

Ext. 3*’, 10**. 

Ext. 4*. 

Ext 7*. 

Ext 11** ff. 
iv. 459*. 
iv. 459* (Post). 

iii. 510** (Kennedy); 
iv. 602* (Whiteliouse) ; 
Ext. 628* (Kautzsch). 

L 192** (T. G. Pinches). 

iv. 460*; iiL 330* (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 409*- ^ 411*, 699* 

(Whiteliouse). 

L 504* 505** (Whitehouse); 

Ext. 670** (Kautzsch). 
iv. 460* f.; Ext. 549* (Jas- 
trow), 616* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 


Serpent — 

in Babylonian Myth- 
ology . 

in Genesis . 


in Magic . 

Serpent Charming 
Serpentine . 

Serug .... 
Servant, Slave, Slavery 
Servant, Hired . 

Wages . 

Servant, King’s 
Slaves, Christian At- 
titude to . 

Female . 

Freedom, Condi- 
tions of . 

in Greek Religion 
Legislation . 
Name and Mean- 
ing . 

Religious Use . 
Origin of Slavery . 
Price of Slaves 
in Ancient Civiliza- 
tion . . • . 

in Ancient Israel . 
from time of Jere- 
miah . 

Sen^ant of the Lord . 


Sesis (Ap). . • 

Sesthel (Ap.) 

Set . . . . 

Set (god) 

Seth . . . . 

Sethites 

Setlids . . . . 

Setliur .... 
Settle . . . . 

Seven . . . . 

Seveneh 

Seventy 

Sever . . . . 

Several 

Severianus of Galiala . 
Shaalabbin . 

Shaalbim 
Shaalbonite, The . 
Shaalim, Land of 
Shaaph 
Shaaraim 
Shaashgaz . 


i. 216* (Hommel). [See 
Tiainat]. 

L 591* (Whitehouse), 
839* fil (J. H. Bernard) ; 
iv. 407** (Whitehouse). 
iv. 599* (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext. 551* (Jastrow). 
iv. 460** (Post), 
iv. 620^ (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 461*. 

iv. 461* (Whitehouse). 
iv. 461*. 

Ext. 357** (Bennett). 
iL 843** (Williams). 

iv. 468* ff.; iii 834* (J. H. 

Bernard), 
iv. 464** **, 465** ff. 

iv. 464*ff., 324*ff. (Har- 
ford-Battersby). 

Ext. 145* (Ramsaj). 
iv. 463*' 11 

iv. 461**. 
iv. 468** f. 
iv. 461**. 
iv. 466**. 

iv. 462*; Ext. 589* ff. 

(Johns), 
iv. 462** ff. 

iv. 466**. 

i. 514** (Davidson) ; ii. 
403** (Swete), 459* 
(Ottley), 496** (Smith) ; 
iv. 122** (Davidson), 468** 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
707** (Kautzsch). 
iv. 469*. 
iv. 469*. 

iv. 469* (Hastings). 

Ext. 195** (Wiedemann), 
iv. 470** (Selbie). 
iv. 470** (Selbie). 

i. 662* (Crum), 
iv. 470^ 

iv. 710» (note). 

ii. 773* (Driver) ; iii. 562**, 
565* (Kfinig). 

iv. 470** (Griffith). 

iii. 563* (Konig). 

iv. 471*. 
iv. 471*. 

Ext. 507* (Turner), 
iv. 47 1^ 

iv. 471** (Wilson), 
iv. 471**. 
iv. 471^ 

iv. 471**; u. 127*- ^ 
iv. 471** (Wilson), 
iv. 472^. 
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Shabaka 


• iL 426^ note (White- 

Shaveh-kiriathaim 


iv. 478*. 



honse); iv. 667^ (Grif- 

Shaving . • 

• 

iv. 478* (CJarslaw) ; L 



fith). 



235* (Maoalister), 

Shabbethai . 


. It. 472*. 



246b. 

Shachia 

• 

. iy. 472*; iL 131“ 

Shavsha 


iv. 478b (Stevenson). 

Shaddai 

. 

. iL 199* (Davidson). 

Shawl . 


L 627b (Mackie) ; iiL 240* 

Sbadraoh 

. 

. iv. 472*. 



(Selbie). 

Shagarakti-shurias' i 

. L 182*. 

Sheal . 


iv, 479*. 

Shage . 

. 

. iv. 472*, 475*; iL 132^. 

Shealtiel 


iv. 479* ; iL 127*. 

Shaharaim . 

, 

. iv. 472*; iL 132*. 

Sheariah 


iv. 479* ; ii. 131*. 

Shahazumah 

• 

. iv. 472*. 

Shearing-house . 


iv. 479*. 

Shalem 

, 

. iv. 472^ 

Sheai'-jashub 


iv. 479* ; Ext. 61»2b 

Slialishah 

. 

. iv. 472**. 



(Kautzsch). 

Shallecheth, Gate 

. iv. 472** (Wilson). 

Sheba (person) . 


iv. 479* ; u. 131b. 

ShaUum 

• 

. iv. 472*» (Selbie) ; ii. 122**, 

Sheba (town) 


iv. 483*. 



123‘•^ 124^ 126*- 

Sheba (place) 


iv. 479b (Margoliouth). 



(Curtis). 



317* (SelUe). 

ShaUun 

. 

. iv. 473*. 

Art . 


iv. 482*. 

Shalmai 

. 

. iv. 354** [Salmal]. 

Civilization 


iv. 481b. 

Shalman 

. 

. iv. 473* (Selbie) ; iiL 411^ 

Coins 


iv. 479b. 



(Bennett). 

History . 


iv. 480* ff. 

Shalmaneser, Naiuo 

. L 177^ 702** [Enemessar]. 

Inscriptions 


iv. 479b, 482b. 

Shalmaneser L 


. L 181** (Hommel). 

Language 


iv. 482b. 

Shalmaneser IL 


. L 183** (Hommel), 339** 

Religion . 


iv. 482*. 



(Ryle). 

Sheba, Queen of . 


iv. 567b (Flint). 

Shalmaneser m. 


. L 185* (Hommel). 

Shebaniah . 


iv. 483* ; ii. 125*. 

Shalmaneser IV, 


. iv. 473* (Sajce), 187* 

Shebarim 


iv. 483*. 



(Hommel). 

Shebat 


iv. 428* [Sebat], 765*. 

Shama . 


. iv. 473**; iL 132**. 

Sheber . 


iv. 483* ; ii. 127*. 

Shamash 


Ext. 542**, 585** (Jastrow). 

Shebna, Shebnah 


iv. 843* (Stevenson) ; Ext. 

Shambles 


. iv. 473**. 



674* (Kautzsch). 

Shame . 


. iv. 473^ (Garvie). 

Shebuel 


iv. 484* ; ii. 124** *. 

ShaniefacednesB 


. iv. 474* (Hastings). 

Shecaniah . 


iv. 484*; ii. 123*, 126*, 

Shamgar 


. iv. 474*» (Sayce); iL 815* 



127*. 



(Kfinig). 

Shechem (person) 

• 

iv. 484* ; ii. 129*, 292*- * 

Shamhnth . 


. iv. 474b, 475*; ii. 132**. 



(Ryle); iiL 231bf. 

Shamir (person) 


. iv. 474** ; iL 125*. 



(Driver). 

Shamir (place) 


iv. 474b. 

Shechem (place) . 

• 

iv. 484* (Wilson). 

Shamlai 


iv. 364b [Salmai]. 

Shedeur 


iv. 486*. 

Shamma 


. iv. 474b. 

Sheep . 


iv. 486* (Post); iL 36* 

Shammah 


. iv. 474b (Stenning); ii. 



(Macalister). 



132* w*, 132b (Curtis). 

Sacred 


Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

Shammai 


. iv. 476b; iL 126*, 127* 

Sheep Fold . 


ii. 25* (Selbie). 



128*. 

Sheep Gate (Market) 


i. 279* [Bethesda] ; ii. 

Rabbi 


Ext. 59* (Schecliter). 



593* (Conder). 

Shammoth . 


. iv. 474b, 475* ; ii. 132*- b. 

Sheerah 


iv. 487* ; ii. 130*. 

Shammua . 


. iv. 475b ; ii. 126b. 

Sheliariah . 


iv. 487* ; ii. 131*. 

Shamsherai . 


. iv. 476b ; ii. 131*. 

Shekel . 


iii. 418* IL (A. R. S. Ken- 

Shape . 


. iv. 475b (Hastings). 



nedy) ; iv. 902* ff. 

Shapham 


. iv. 476b ; iL 131b. 

Maccabtean 


iii. 424*. 

Shaphan 


. iv. 476b (N.J.D. White); 

of the Sanctuary 


iii. 422*. * 



ii. 125b (Curtis). 

Shekinah 


iv. 487* (Marshall) ; iL 

Shaphat 


. iv. 476*; iL 127*, 131b. 



207* (Davidson). 

Shaphir 


. iv. 476*. 

Shelah (person) . 


iv. 490* ; ii. 125* 126^. 

Sharai . 


. iv. 476*. 

Shelah, Pool of . 


iv. 490*, 515* [Siioam]. 

Sliarar . 


. iv. 326b [Saoar] ; iL 132b. 

Shelanites . 


iv. 490* [Shelah]. 

Sharezer 


• iv. 476* (Stevenson). 

Shelemiah . 


iv. 490*. 

Sharon . 


. iv. 477* (Selbie) ; iiL 46b 

> Sheleph • 


iv. 490* (Margoliouth). 



(Conder). 

Shelesh • • 


iv. 490* ; ii. 132*. 

Sharonite 


. iv. 477b. 

Shelomi • • 


iv. 490*. 

Shamhen 


. iv. 478*; L 660». 

Shelomith . • 


iv. 490* ; iL 127* «•. 

Shashai 


. iv.478*. 

Slieloniuth • • 


iv. 490*; ii. 123*, 124P-*. 

Shashak 


. iv. 478*; iL 131*. 

Shelumiel • • 


iv. 490* 492* [Shemuel]. 

Shaul . 


. iv.478*; iL 122b 124*. 

Shem . • • 


Ext. 83* ff. (McCurdy), ■ 

Bhaveh, Vale of 


. iT.478*. 



72* 81* (Jastrow). 
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8hem — 



Shewbread • • 

• 

iv. 495^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Chaiaoteristioi 

of 




nedy); L 318** (Mac- 

Semitee 


Ext. 90». 



a 1 i s t e r) ; iv. 839“ 

Classifioatum of Sem- 




(Paterson). 

itio Peoples • 

• 

Ext. 84»fi: 

HistoTy • 

• 

iv. 495* ffi 

Histoiy . 

• 

Ext 87*>. 

Nomenclature . 

• 

iv. 495“. 

Shema (person) • 

• 

It. 490^; iL 122^ 127- S 

Preparation 

• 

iv. 496*. 



131*. 132*. 


• 

iv. 497“. 

Shema (place) 

• 

iv. 490^. 

Table of . 

• 

iv. 495* ff, 682*. 701*. 

Shemaaii • 


ir. 490**. 



709** (Davies). 

Shemaiah • • 


ir. 490^ (N. J. D. WUte) ; 

Type of Eanharist 

• 

iii. 145** (Plnmmer). 



iL 122*, 123*, 128*, 

SbibaJi . 

• 

iv. 497“. 



125* «■<■«»*», 127* (Cur- 

Shibboleth • • 

• 

iv. 497* (Cooke). 



tia). 

Shield . 

• 

iv. 497** (Barnes) ; L 330^ 

Shemariah • 

• 

H. 491*; iL 126*, 127*, 



[Buckler]. 



132“. 

Metaphorical Use 

• 

iv. 498“. 

Shemeber . 


iv. 491^ 

Sliiggaion, Shigionoth 

iv. 154** (Davison). 

Shemed 


iv. 492“ [Shemer]; iL 

Shilior • . • 

• 

iv. 498* (Wilson) ; L 667* 



131*. 



(Selbie); iiL 660*’ 

iShemer • 


iv. 491*; iL 125*. 



(Crum). 

Shemida 


iv. 492“; iL 129**; iiL 

Shihor-libnath • 


iv. 499“ (Wilson). 



231** f. (Driver). 

Sbikkeron . . 


iv. 499“. 

Sheminitli • 


iv. 154** (Davison). 

Shilhi . 


iv. 499* ; iL 126*. 

Shemiramoth 


iv. 492*; iL 125*“*. 

SinlhiTn , , 


iv. 499“. 

Sliemuel • 


iv. 492“ ; ii. 129“. 

Shillffin, Shillemites 


iv. 473*; iL 131*. 

Shen • • 


iv. 492* (WilMu) ; L 636* 

Shlloah 


iv. 516“ (Wilson). 



[Ebenezer]. 

Shiloh (place) 


iv. 499“ (Driver). 

Shenazzar • • 


iv. 492“, 494“ ; iL 127“ 

Sanctuary 


iv. 500*, 395* (A. E. S. 

Hlieul in OT • 


L 739** (Davidson) ; Ext. 



Kennedy). 



668“ (Kautzsch). 

and Micah’s Image 

iL 818** (Konig). 

in Apocrypha 

and 


Shiloh (Genesis 49**') 


iv. 500“ (Aglcn). 

Apocryphal period 

L 742*, 743- *, 745*. 

Shilonite 


iv. 50P. [See Shiloh]. 



747“* ** (Charles) ; Ext. 

Shilshah 


iv. 501**; ii. 132“. 



304“ (Fairweather). 

Sliimea • 


iv. 501**; ii. 123“, 126“, 



[See Hades, Hell]. 



126’*. 

8hepham • 

• 

iv. 492“. 

Shimeah 


iv. 501**. 

Shephatiah • 

. 

iv. 492“; iL 126^ 127“, 

Shim earn • • 


IV. 601** [Shimeah] ; ii. 



129'S 132“. 



131**. 

Shephelah • 


iiL 894“ (Diiver). 

Shimeath • • 


iv. 601** (Stevenson). 

Shepher 


iv. 492^ 

Shimeathites 


iv. 502“ (Stevenson) ; ii. 

Shepherd 

. 

iv. 487*. 



128“ (Curtis). 

Shephi, Shepho . 

, 

iv. 492**. 

Shimei, Shimeites 

. 

iv. 502“ (N. J. D. White) ; 

Shephupham, Shephu- 




ii. 122'»‘*»‘, 123“ 125“ 

phan 

• 

iv. 492** ; ii. 130“- ^ 



126** 127“, 131“ (Cur- 

Sherd . 


iv. 24“ (Hastings). 



tis). 

Siierebiab . 


iv. 492*’. 

Shimeon • • 


iv. 502*». 

Sheresh 


iv. 492**; ii. 129**; iii. 

Shimon • 


iv. 502** ; ii. 129“. 



232“. 

Shimiath 


iv. 503“ ; iL 131*. 

Sheriff • 


iv. 492**. 

Shimii . 


iv. 503“; iL 122^ 125^ ^ 

Sheshaoh 


iv. 492** (Selbie). 



132**. 

Sheshai 


iv. 493“; L 56** f. [Alii- 

Shimiith • • 


iv. 601** [Shimeath]. 



man]. 

Shimron (person) 


iv. 603“ ; iL 129^. 

Sheehan 


iv. 493“ ; ii. 126*. 

Shimron (place) . 


iv. 603“ (Wilson). 

Sheshbazzar 


iv. 493“ (Selbie) ; iL 514“ | 

Shimron-meron . 


iv. 603“ (Wilson). 



(Barnes). 

Shimshai 


iv. 503“. 

Identified with Shen- 


Shin, Sin 


iv. 603“. 

azzar . 


iv. 494“ 

Shinab 


iv. 503**. 

with Zembbabel • 

iv. 493**. 

Shinar • 


iv. 503*» (T. G. Pinches) ; 

Sheshonk . 

• 

[See Shishak]. 



L 88** (Ryle), 224^ 

Sheth . . • 

• 

iv. 494“. 



(Hommel). 

Shethar • 

• 

iv. 494“. 

Shion . 


iv. 605“. 

Shethar-bosenai • 

• 

iv. 494“. 

Shiphi . 


iv. 505“; iL 122**. 

Sheva • • • 

• 

iv. 494“ 478** [Shavsha] ; 

Skiphmitc . 


iv. 492“, 539“ (Wilson). 



iL 127**. 

Shiphrah 


iv. 506“, 

Shew . • • 

• 

iv. 494“ (Hastings). 

Shiphtan 


iv. 606^ 
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Shipping: lawB in Ham- 


Shulammite . 

. iv. 592** (Rothstein), 610^ 

murabi’s Code . 

Ext. 503^ ff. (Johns). 


(Stevenson). 

Ships . • • • 

ir. fi05* (HiJl) i Ext. BSQ” 

Shumathites 

. iv. 6'39** ; ii. 127**. 


(Blomfield). 

Shunammite 

. iv. 510* (Stevenson), 692^ 

Anchor • 

Ext 363>, see^. 


(Rothstein). 

Assyriaa Ships 

iv. 506^. 

Son of 

. iii. 328* (Maoalister). 

Egyptian Ships 

Ext360^C 

Shunem 

iv. 510* (Steven£^n)b 

Greek Ships 

iv. 500*. 

Shuni, Shunites . 

. iv. 61<P } iL 131". 

Helps, Undei^inrdiiii; 

Ext 367* » ii. 347* (Hast- 

Shupham, Shuphamites, 


ings). 

Shuppitn • » 

• iiL 456* [Muppim]; iv. 

Masts • 

Ext 36>. 


492** [Shephuphom]. 

Oars .... 

Ext. 362*. 36S*, 366*. 

Shur . • • 

• iv. 610** (Driver). 

Phoenician Ships 

iT. fi05* : Ext 364* 

Shushan 

. iv. 510" (S»yoe) ; i. 675". 

Homan Ships . 

Ext 365'>fiE'., 39S*fi: (Earn 

Shnshanelutes 

. iv. 511** ; i. 675*(Sayce). 


say). 

Shnshan-eduth 

. iv. 155* (Davison). 

Hudder • 

Ext 362*, 366». 

Shnthelah . 

. iv. 511** (Bennett) ; iL 

Sails .... 

Ext 366*, 309* (Bam- 


130* (Curtis). 


say). 

Shuttle 

. iv. 311", 901" (H. Porter). 

Solomon’s Ships 

Ext 360*, 363*. 

Sia, Sialia 

iv. 51 1^ 

Tarsliish, Ships of • 

Ext 360* : iv. 684* (Max 

Sibbecai 

. iii. 309** [Mehuimai]; ii. 


Muller). 


i:j2^". 

in OT 

Ext 359* (t 

Sibboleth 

. iv. 497** (Cooke). 

in NT 

iv. 506*; Ext 865* ff. 

Sibmah 

iv. 428*’ [Sebam]. 

Pontes in NT TRnies 

[See Roads and Travel]. 

Sibraim 

. iv. 51 1^ 

St. Paul’s Ship 

Ext 365* ff. 

Sibylline Oracles 

. Ext. 66** (Rendel Harris) ; 

Shisha .... 

iv. 479^ (Stevenson). 


i. 743** (Charles) ; iii. 

Shisiiak (Sheshonk, 



227** (James). 

Sousakim) 

iv. 506* (Griffith) ; i. 662* 

Sicarii • 

. ii. 2^ (Robertson). 


(Crum) ; ilL 81^, 82(P. 

Siccnth • • 

, i. 193*^ note (Pinches), 

Shitrai • 

iv. 506*. 


215** (Homniel), 383** 

Shittah, Shittim . 

iv. 507* (Post). 


(J. Taylor); iv. 227* 

Shittim (place) . 

iv. 607^ (Chapman). 


( Pinches). 

Shiza .... 

iv. fiO?** ; ii. 132*'. 

Sick, Sickness • 

, iii. 322** f. iMacalister). 

Shoa • • . . 

iv. 607'* (Wilson) ; iiL lO'* 

Sickle . 

. iv. 612*; L 60* (J. W. 


(Driver). 


Paterson). 

Shobah 

iv. 607** ; ii. 126^ 

Sicyon (Ap.) 

. iv. 512* (Bedpath). 

Shobach 

iv. 507'* (Stenning). 

Siddim, Vale of . 

. iv. 512* (Driver). 

Shobai .... 

iv. 507**. 

Side (Ap.) . 

i\. 512** (Wilson) ; iii. 

Shobal .... 

iv. 508* ; ii 127^ 


658** (Ramsay). 

Shobek 

iv. 608*. 

Sidon, Sidoniiins . 

. iv. 980* ft’. (Mackie). 

Shobi .... 

iv. 508* (Stenning). 

Alphabet . 

. i. 73** (I. Taylor). 

Shoe .... 

iv. 508* (Mackie) ; Ext. 

SigloB . 

, iii. 421* (A. R. S. Ken- 


171** f. (KUnig). 


nedy). 

Shoham 

iv. SOS '* ; ii. 125*. 

Sign . 

. iv. 512*^ (J. H. Bernard ) ; 

Shomer 

iv. 491^ 601**; iL 131^ 


iii. 384*’. 


132*. 

Signet • 

. iv. 513* (J. Taylor) ; ii. 

Shophach • 

iv. 507^ 


773** (Driver); iv. 

Shoi^iannim, Shoshan- 



286* (Mackie), 426* 

nim-eduth 

iv. 165^ (Davison). 


(Massie). 

Shovel .... 

iv. 509* (Selbie). 

Sihon • • 

. iv. 513** (Cliapman); iii. 

Shrewd 

iv. 500* (Hastings). 


409** (Bennett). 

Shrine .... 

L 606* (Ramsay) ; Ext. 

Silas, Silvanus 

. iv. 514* (Cowan) ; iii. 791* 


121»». 


(Chase). 

Shroud 

iv. 509* (Hastings). 

Silk . . . 

. L 624* (Mackie). 

Shu .... 

Ext. 18^ (Wiedemann). 

Silla . 

. iv. 615*. 

Shua .... 

iv. 509** ; ii. 125^ 131**. 

Siloam . 

. iv. 615* (Wilson). 

Shuah .... 

iv. 509**; i. 183* (Horn- 

Inscription 

. iv. 616**; ii. 697-**(Conder); 


niel) ; iv. 842* (Pinches). 


iU. 560** (KOnig); iv. 

Shual (person) . 

iv. 609»* ; ii. 132*. 


907**(A.R.S. Kennedy) 

Shoal (place) 

iv. 609**. 

Pool . 

. iv. 515* ft’. 

Shnbael 

iv. 484* [Shebuel]. 

Towel 

. iv. 516\ 

Shuhah 

iv. 609** ; ii. l28^ 

Silvanus 

. iv. 514* (Cowan); iii. 790*, 

Shoham 

iv. 609** ; ii. 131**, 


791* (Chase). 

Shnhite 

iv. 509** [Shuah]; L 3(X)* 

Silver « 

iv. 516** (James Patrick) ; 


(Davison). 


iii. 375** (HuU). 
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Silver— 

JbCelative Value of 
Odd and 


Bilverling • 

Simeon (person) • 

Simeon (tribe) 

Simile .... 
Similitude . 
Similitudes (Book of 
Enoch) • . • 

Simon . • • • 

the Just • • 

Simon Magus • 

Legend, Growth of . 
Modern Critical 
Views . 

Relation to Faust 

Legend . 

Relation to St. Paul, 
to St. Peter • 

Simony • • • 

Teaching . 

Affinities of System 
in Apocryphal Acts • 

in Clementine litera- 
ture • • 

in 

in Patristic Litera- 
ture 

Simple, Simplicity 
Simplicity • 

Sin .... 
Christ’s Teaching on 
Forgiveness of • 
Heredity . • 


Original • 


Result of the Fall . 


Seat of . . . 

Terminology in OT . 
Guilt . 

Iniquity 

Sin 

Transgression 
Wickedness . 
Terminology in KT . 
UnpaidonaMe • 

and Death 


iv. 617*; iii 418“ ff. (A. 
R. S. Kennedy) ; iv. 
906“ (Kennedy). 

iii. 432* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 617“ (Selbie) ; iL 122“ 
(Curtis). 

iv. 618* (^Ihie). 

Ext 162* (K6nig). 
iv. 610* (Hastings). 

L 706“, 707“ (Charles). 

iv. 619* (Selbie). 

iv. 519“ ; L 61* (Moss) ; 

ii. 697“ (Conder). 
iv. 520^ (Headlam). 
iv. 625* ; iii. 778“ (Chase). 

iv. 623“ 

iv. 527*. 
iv. 524* fil 

iv. 523* ff. ; iii. 763*. 773^ 
775*, 778“ (Chase), 
iv. 527*. 
iv. 520“ ffi 
iv. 526“. 

iv. 623*- “, 525“ ; iU. 773*ff. 
(Chase). 

iv. 622“, 526* ; iii. 775* ff. 

(Chase), 
iv. 520*. 

iv. 520*. 

iv. 627“ (Hastings), 
iv. 527“ (John Patrick), 
iv. 628* (E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 532“, 

[See Forgiveness], 
iv. 534“ ; i. 842“ ff. (J. H. 
Bernard) ; ii. 350* (J. 
H. Bernard). 

iv. 528“, 531“ f. ; i. 251* 
(Charles) ; Ext. 666*, 
725“ (Kautzsch). 

L 840“ fl. (J. H. Bernard); 
Ext. 289“, 292“ f. (Fair- 
weather), 
iv. 635*. 
iv. 529*. 
iv. 529“. 
iv. 529*. 
iv. 529*. 
iv. 529“. 
iv. 529“ 
iv. 532*. 

i. 305“ (Massie) ; ii. 57“ f. 

(Bethune-Baker). 
iv. 635* ; L 841*, 845* ( J. 
H. Bernard) ; iii. 80* 
(Denney), 117“ (Martin), 
721* (Findlay). 


Sin — 

and Law . 
and Suffering • 


in OT 
in Job . 

in Mosaic Covenant 
in pre-Mosaic Re- 
ligion . 

in Prophets . 

in Proverbs . 

in Psalms 
in Apocrypha . 

2 Esdras 

Prayer of Manasses 
Sirach . . • 

Wisdom , . 

in NT 

Hebrews • 

St. James 
St. John’s Gospel . 
Epistles 

St Paul • • 


Synoptic Gospels . 
Sin (city) 

Sin (god) 

Sin, Wilderness of 
Sinai, Mount . • 


Sinai, Peninsula • 
Geolog}’ . 
Mines 

SinaiticuB, Codex 
Sincere. 

Sinew that shrank 
Singers, Singing . 

Singular 
Sinim . 

Sinites . 
Sin-offering . 

Sion 

Siphmoth . 
Sippai . 

Sir (god) 

Sirach, Book of . 
Author 
Contents . 
Editions . 
Eschatology 

History . ‘ . 
Importance 
Language . 

Name 


iv. 536*; iiL 79*ffi (Den- 
ney), 719“ (Findlay), 
iv. 631*-“; iL 667*ff: 
(Davison); iv. 159* 
(Davison), 
iv. 628* ffi 
iv. 631“ 
iv. 529*. 

iv. 528“ 
iv. 530“. 

W. 631*. 

iv. 631* 167“ (Davison). 

iv. 631“ L 

iv. 532*. 

iv. 632*. 

iv. 631“ 

iv. 532*. 

iv. 532* ffi 

iv. 534*. 

iv. 533“. 

iv. 533*. 

iv. 535“. 

iv. 534*ffi ; L 841* ff. (J. 
H. Bernal); iiL 720“ f. 
(Findlay), 
iv. 532“. 

iv. 536* (Griffith). 

iiL 434*-“ (T. G. Pinches); 

Ext. 641“ ffl (Jastrow). 
iv. 536* (Chapman), 
iv. 536“ (Rendel Harris) ; 
L 804* ; iii. 366* (Chap- 
man). 

iv. 536“ (Rendel Harris), 
ii. 152“ (Hull). 
iiL 376* (Hull). 

i. 1* (Murray), 
iv. 538*. 

ii. 39* (Macalister). 

iv. 33“ ff. (Selbie), 74“ 
80“, 92“ f., 95* (Bau- 
di&sin). 

iv. 638“ (Hastings), 
iv. 538“ (Wilson), 
iv. 538“ ; L 184“. 
iv. 337“ (W. P. Paterson); 

Ext. 721* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 539*. 
iv. 539*. 
iv. 402“ [Saph]. 

Ext 549* (Jastrow). 
iv. 539* (Nestle), 
iv. 641“ ff. 
iv. 549“ ft: 
iv. 642“ f. 

iv. 550“; i. 742“ (Charles); 
iv. 233* (E. R. Ber- 
nard), 
iv. 639*. 
iv. 639“. 

iiL 36*- “ (Margoliouth) ; 

iv. 13“ (Budde). 
iv. 640“f. 
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Sirach, Book of— 

Place in Bible . • 

Belation to Tobit . 
Quotations of Latin 
Fathers . 

Text, Greek 
Hebrew . 

Syriao • 

Theolo^ . 

Doctrine of Gk)d . 

Free Will , , 

Sadduceism • • 

Satan . • • 


Versions • 

Arabic . 

Armenian 
Coptic . 

Ethiopio 
Georgian 
Latin . 

Palaeo Slavonic 
Syriac . 

Wii^om Teaching 

Sirah, Well of . 

SirguUah • . • 

Sirion .... 
Sisera .... 
Sisinnes (Ap.) 

Sismai .... 
Sister «... 
Sith .... 
Sithri • , . , 

Sitnah «... 
Sivan «... 
SkiU .... 
Skin Diseases 
Skull, Fracture of 
Skull, Place of a . 
Slander 

Slave, Slavery 
Christian Attitude to 

Female 

Freedom, Conditions 
of . . . 

in Greek Religion . 
Legislation 
Name and Meaning . 

Religions Use 
Origin of Slavery . 
Price of Slaves . 
in Ancient Civilisa- 
tion 

in Ancient Israel 
from time of Jere- 
miah . 


iv. 530*». 

iv. 789* (Marshall), 
iv. 

iv. 643‘'f. 
iv, 

iv. 548*. 
iv. 549** tL 

iv. 550* ; Ext. 276** (Fair- 
weather). 

Ext. 293^ (Fairweather). 
^iv. 549** ; i. 119* (Porter), 
iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 
iv. 531^ (E. R. Bernard). 


iv. 544^ 
iv. 545^. 
iv. 545*. 
iv. 545*. 
iv. 545*- ^ 
iv. 545*. 
iv. 544»». 
iv. 927** (Siegfried) ; Ext. 

281** f. (Fairweather). 
iv. 651*. 

L 224** (Hommel); Ext. 

633** (Jastrow). 
iv. 551*. 

iv. 551** (Cooke), 
iv. 552*. 

iv. 552* ; ii 126*. 
i 848** (Bennett), 
iv. 552* (Hastings), 
iv. 652* ; ii. 125*. 
iv. 662*. 
iv. 652^, 765^ 
iv. 552^ 

iii. 329* (Macalister). 

iii. 329* (Macalister). 

ii. 226* (Warren). 

iv. 552** (Garvie) ; i. 522*’ 
(Poucher). 

iv. 461* (Whiteliouse). 
iv. 468* ff. ; iii. 834* (J. H. 

Bernard), 
iv. 464*- **, 465** ff. 

iv. 464* ff., 324* ff. (Har- 
ford-Battersby). 

Ext. 145* (Ramsay). 

iv. 463** ff. 

iv. 461**. 

iv. 468** f. 

iv. 46^^ 

iv. 466^ 

iv. 462*; Ext. 689* ff. 

(Johns), 
iv. 462**ff 

iv. 466*». 


Slavonic Version . 
Slaying by Spear or 
Sword • 

Sleight • • • • 

Slime • • . . 

Sling • « . • 

Smith • • . . 

Tools 

Smyrna 

CJmrch . • • 

Jewish Inscriptions • 
Snail .... 

Snow 

Snuhers, Snuffdish 

So • • • • 


Soap, Sope • 

Sober, Sobriety . 

Soco, Soeoh . 

Sod, Sodden. 

SoiU .... 
Sodom .... 
Vine of . . . 

Sodomite • • • 

Sodomitish Sea (Ap.) . 

Sojourner 

Sokaris 

Solemn, Solemnity 
Solomon 

Genealogy 
Glory 
Judgment . 

Name 

Palace 

Policy, Domestic 
Foreign . 

Military 

Prayer at Dedication 
of Temple 
Religion . 

Apostasy . . 

Ships . • • 

Sources for History . 

Taxation • 

Wealth • • • 

Wisdom • • • 

Writings . , • 

Solomon’s Porch • • 

Solomon’s Servants • 

Someis (Ap. ) . • 

Sometime, Sometimes . 
Son .... 


iv. 863** (Bebb). 

i. 526** (Poucher). 
iv. 533^ (Hastings). 

i 304** [Bitumen]! iiL 
438* [Mortar], 
iv. 553* (Barnes), 
iv. 553** (Carslaw) ; i 6(P 
(Robertson), 
iv. 796** f. 
iv. 553** (Ramsay), 
iv. 554** ff. 

Ext. 93** (Schurer), 
iv. 656* (Post), 
iv. 556* (Nicol). 
iv. 557* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; L 366*. 
iv. 557** (Griffith) ; i. 536*^ 
(Margoliouth), 66;p 
(Crum) ; ii. 426* note 
(Whitehouse). 
iv. 657** (Janies Pat- 
rick). 

iv. 558* (Hastings), 
iv. 558** (Wilson) ; ii. 129* 
(Curtis). 

iv. 429** [Seethe], 
iv. 558**. 
iv. 658** (Hull), 
iv. 869** (Post); ii. 34** 
(Macalister). 

iv. 659* (Selbie); i. 522** 
(Poucher). 
iv. 559*. 

ii. 156* (Selbie). 

Ext. 186* (Wiedemann), 
iv. 559* (Hastings), 
iv. 559** (Flint); iL 611** 
(Barnes). 

ii. 126** (Curtis), 
iv. 567*. 

iv. 562**. 
iv. 559** f. 

iii. 640“ (Bennett). 

iv. 564*’ ff. 
iv. 564*. 
iv. 563*f. 

iv. 40^ (E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 567** f. 
iv. 568*. 

iv. 564* ; Ext. 360*, 363** 
(Blonilield). 
iv. 560*. 

iv. 565- »* ; U. 843* (Wil- 
Hams), 
iv. 566^ 
iv. 565** ff 
iv. 660**. 

iv. 21**, 713** (Davies), 
iv. 569** (J. Taylor), 74 * 
(Baudissin). 
iv. 670*. 
iv. 670*. 

i. 848* if. (Bennett). 


Sin 

Use in Christian 
Church . . . iv. 660**. 

iv. 544*ffi 
iv. 545*. 
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* Son of,’ * Sons of * • Ext. 158* (K5nig). [See 

Sons of God]. 

Son of God • • • iy. 570* (Sanday) ; iL 329* 

(Bruce), 724* (Rey- 
nolds), 850^ (Orr); iii. 
759* (Chase). 

Christian Use, Origin 
of . . . . iy. 577^ 

in Early Christian 

Church . , iv. 577**. 

Apostles’ Creed . iv. 578^ 

Marcellus of An- 
C 3 rra . . . Iv. 578*. 

sub-Apostolic Fa- 
thers . . . iv. 578*. 

in NT — Term in 

Gospels . . iv. 571*. 

in Rest of NT . iv. 573*. 

in St. Peter’s Con- 
fession . . iv. 572“, 574*. 

in Voice at Baptism 
and Transfigura- 
tion . . . iv. 572*. 

Titles, 'Father* 
and * Son,’ rcut 
Oeov . . , iv. 572*, 574“ 

Significance for 

Apostles . iv. 577*. 

for Christ . iv. 574* £ 

for Jewish and 
non • Jewish 
Contempor- 
aries . . iv. 574*. 

in OT— Applied to 

Angels . . iv. 570*. [See Sons of 

God]. 

Judges or Rulers . iv. 570*. 

Messiah . . iv. 570* f. 

Theocratic King 
and People . iv. 570*. 

in other Jewish Writ- 
ings . . . iv. 571*. 

Son of Man • . • iv. 579* (Driver) ; iL 724* 

(Reynolds), 849*, 850* 
(Orr). 

in Aramaic and Bib- 
lical Hebrew . . iv. 580*, 582* f. 

in Daniel . • . L 556* (Curtis), 

in Fourth Gospel • iv. 588*. 

in Similitudes of 
Enoch,and2£8dra8 iv. 583*-*. 
in Synoptic Gospels . iv. 579* f., SS7^L 
laetzmann’s Theory 
— ^Term not used 
by Christ . . iv. 581* ff. 

Meaning Christ in- 
tended to convey . iv. 580* ff., 585*. 

Origin and Meaning 
as used in NT . iv. 583* fEl 
Summary of Opinions 
as to Meaning • iv. 580* f., 586* ff. 

Bong of Songs • • iv. 589* (J^thstein). 

Author . • • iv. 597*. 

Canonicily • • iv. 589* ; iiL 613* (Woods). 

Date. • • • Ir. 597*. 


Song of Songs^ 

Language. • . iv. 597*; UL 33* (Alar- 

goliouth). 

Liturgical use . . iv. 589*. 

Methods of Interpre- 
tation . . iv. 589* ff. 

Allegorical . . iv. 589* ff 

Dramatical Theory iv. 591* ff 
Nuptial Songs . iv. 592* ff 
Name . . . iv. 589*. 

Place of Composition iv. 597*. 

Poetry . . . iv. 591* 595*, 597*, 10*. 

13* (Budde). 

Song of the Three 

Children • . iv. 754* (Marshall). 

Authorship . . iv. 755*. 

Canonicity • • iv. 756*. 

Contents . . . iv. 754*. 

Literary Estimate . iv. 755^. 

Original Language . iv. 755*. 

Versions . . . iv. 756^. 

Sons of God • • • iL 215* (Candlish) ; iv. 

570* (Sanday), 597* 
(S e 1 b i e) ; Ext. 643* 
(Kautzsch). 

Sonship of Believers • L 40*fi‘. (Candlish); iL 
217*ff (Candlish), 
335* (Bruce), 472* 
(A. Martin). 

Soothsayer, Soothsaying iv. 598* ( Whitehouse). 
Arabic . . . iv. 598* ff 

Assyrian . . . iv. 600*. 

Babylonian • • iv. 599*, OOl** * ; Ext. 

551* ft‘. (Jastrow). 
Eg 3 "ptian . . . iv. 600*. 

Thiough Dreams • iv. 600*. 

[See Divination, 
Magic]. 

Sop • . . . iv. 602* (Hastings) ; iL 43* 

(Macalister). 

Sopater . . iv. 602*. 

Sope . . . iv. 557* [Soap]. 

! Sophereth . . . iv. 602*. 

Sopherim . . . iv. 731* (Strack) ; Ext. 58* 

(Schechter). 

Sophonias (Ap.) . . iv. 602‘. 

Sorcery . . . iv. 602* (Whitehouse). 

Amulets in . . iv. 603*, 604*, 605^ ; i. 88*. 

Arabic . . . iv. 602* f. 

Babylonian . Ext. 551* ff. (Jastrow). 

Evil Eye . . . iv. 604* ; iiL 208* ; Ext. 

154* (Ramsay). 

Greek . . . iv. 605*; Ext. 153* f. 

(Ramsay). 

Incantations . . iv. 603* f., 605*; Ext. 

551* (Jastrow). 

Name, Power of the iv. 604* f. ; Ext. 181* 
(Wiedemann). [See 
Name, Power of]. 

Necromancy . • iv. 606* ; L 612* (Jevons). 

Spitting in . . iv. 602*, 603*. 

[See Exorcism, Magic, 
Soothsayer]. 

Sore • . • • iv. 607* (Hastings). 

Soreg . . . . L 60* (Moss). 
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Sorek, Valley of • 

• 

iv. 607* (Wilson). Spring . 

• • 

ii. 62* (Hull); iiL 643* 

Soris . • • 

• 

L 668* (Cram). 


(Conder). 

Sorrel . • • 

• 

i 458^ (Thatcher). Sacred • 

• • 

iv. 395" (A. R. 8. Ken- 

Soflipater • • 

• 

iv. 607*. 


nedy) ; Ext. 120* (Ram- 

Sosthenee . 

• 

iv. 607*^ (Dickson). 


say), 189* (Wiede- 

Sostratos (Ap.) . 

• 

iv. 608*. 


mann), 616** (Kautzsch). 

Sotai • • • 

• 

iv. 608*. Thermal . 

, , 

ii. 62*, 80* (Warren). 

Soul • • • 

• 

iv. 608* (Laid law), Spy 

. 

i. 767** (Hastings). 



164*, 166*; Ext 666* Stachys 

. 

iv. 613*. 



(Kautzsch). Stacte . 

• . 

iv. 613* (Post); L 69 * j 

Immortality • 

• 

Ext. 291** (Fairweather). 


iii. 465*. 



[See Immortality]. Staif . • 

• . 

iv. 291** (Mackie), 417** 

Pre-exiBtenoe • 

• 

iv. 164*», 63* (Marshall); 


(Selbie), 553** (Barnes). 



Ext. 291** ** (Fair- Stag sacred to Artemis 

Ext. 118* (Bamsay). 



weatlier). Stagger 

. 

iv. 613*. 

Souls of the Marty] 

rs 

iv. 260* (F. C. Porter). Stallion 

, 

iv. 613*. 

Transmigration of 


Ext. 292* (Fairweather). Stammering 

. 

iii. 327** (Macalister). 

Sonsakim • 


[See Shishak]. Standard 


i. 237** (Barnes) ; iv. 14f. 

South . 


iii 605** [Negeb]. Star 

. 

iv.613* (Benecke) ; i. 191** £ 

Sow . . • 


iv. 683* (Post). 


(T. G. Pinclies). 

Sower, Sowing . 


i. 49*- ** ( J. W. Paterson). Identified with Angels 

i. 95** (Davidson) ; iL 430» 

Spain . 


iv. 608** (Janies Patrick). 


(Driver). 

St. Paul’s Visit to 

• 

iv. 609*; iii. 714* (Findlay). with Heathen 


Span . . . 

• 

iv. 909* (A. R.S. Kennedy). Deities 

• 

i. 592“ (Whitehouse). 

Spanish Versions. 


Ext. 408** (Bebb). Morning Star 

, , 

iii. 159* (Woods); L 19P, 

Sparrow 


iv. 609* (Post) ; ii. 63^ 


193“ (T. G. Pinches), 

Sparta . 


iiL 15* [Lacedaemonians]. 


574“ (Hastings). 

Speakers (’Amoraim) 

• 

Ext. 64* (Scliechter). of Magi 

• s 

iii. 2<)4‘*f. ; i. 404“ (Turner). 

Speaking, Evil « 

• 

iv. 552** (Garvie) ; L 522** Worsliip . 

• • 

L 191“, 193* (T.G. Pinches), 



(Pouclier). 


215" (Hommel), 383" 

Spear • • • 

e 

iv. 609** (Barnes) ; ii. 841** 


(J. Taylor); ii. 429** ff. 



(Willies). 


(Driver), 445** (W. P. 

Spearmen • 


iv. 610*. 


Paterson) ; Ext. 700* 

Speckled Bird 


iv. 610* (Selbie); i. 458* 


(Kautzsch). 



(Thatcher) ; ii. 440“ Stater . 

• • 

iii. 421*, 428‘* (A. K. S. 



(Post), 


Kennedy). 

Spectacle • 

« 

iv. 742** (Headlam). Stealing 

, , 

i. 522'* (Poucher). 

Spelt . 

• 

iv. 316** (Post) ; i. 316’* Manstealiiig 

, . 

iii. 239“ (Selbie) ; Ext. 



(Macalister). 


589** (Johns). 

Sphinx . 


Ext. 190* (Wiedemann). Steel . 

, , 

iv. 613** (James Patrick). 

1 Spice, Spices 


iv. 610** (Post). Stephanas . 

. , 

iv. 613** (Headlam). 

1 Spider . 


iv. 611*. Stephen 

, , 

iv. 613** (Grieve). 

Spikenard . 


iv. 611* (Port) ; iiL m» Speed; of . 

, , 

iv. 614** f. ; i. 33** f. (Head- 



(Macalister). 


lam). 

Spinning 


iv. 611** (H. Porter). Steward, Ste\\iiul>Iiip . 

iv. 615** (Selbie). 

Spirit . 


iv. 61 1^ 167** (Laidlaw) ; Stigmata . 

« • 

L 538** (A. R. S. Ken- 



Ext. 666** (Kautzsch). 


nedy) ; iii. 245“ (Hast- 

Eternal . 


iL 333** (Bruce). 


ings), 330“ (Macalister). 

Evil Spirit 


[See Demon]. Still • 

m • 

iv. 615** (Hastings). 

tom Gk>d 


u. 404* (Swete) ; iii. 361*- *' Stnht . 


i. 662“. 



(James Patrick); iv. Stocks. 


i. 527“ (Poucher). 



116** (Davidson). Stoics . 


iv. 616* (Stock) ; Ext. 150* 

Holy Spirit 


[See Holy Spirit]. 


(Ramsay). 

Spirit and Flesh . 


iv. 612“ ; ii. 410* (Swete) ; Stomach 


iv. 617* (Hastings). 



iii. 720*- ** (Findlay). Stomacher . 


iv. 617* (Selbie) ; i. 628* 

Spirit and Letter . 


ii. 410* (Swete). 


(Mackie). 

Spirit and Soul 


iv. 166** (Laidlaw) ; Ext. Stone . 


iv. 617** (James Patrick). 



666** (Kautzsch). Building . 

m V 

i. 143** (Petrie) ; iL 154“ 

Spirits in Prison . 


i. 754* (Salmond) ; iii 


(Hull). 



795** ** (Chase). W'orsbip • 

• • 

L 278* (Cooke) ; iiL 879‘ 

Spite . • 


iv. 612'’. 


Whitehouse); Ext.ll0^ 

Spitting 


iv. 602*, 603'’ (White- 


119** (Ramsay), 189* 



house). 


(Wiedemann), 616* 

Sponge. . 


iv. 612** (Post). 


(Kautzsch). 

Spotted • 


i. 458*. 


[See Geology]. 
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Stones, Precious • 


iv. 619* (Flinders Petrie). 

Sun • • • • 

iv. 627* (T. G. Pinches) ; 

Stoning 

. 

i. 627* (Poacher). 


i. 193*. 

Stony . 


iv. 621'-. 

Chariots of 

iv. 628** ; HL 489*’ (Steven- 

Stool . 


iv. 621^ (Hastings) ; Hi. 


son), 673^ (Driver). 



33l*» (Macalister), 367* 

Worship in Babylonia 

i. 215^ f. (Hommel) ; iv. 



(H. A. White). 


628'>ff. ; Ext. 541'’ ff. 

Storax . 

. 

iv. 20^ [Poplar], 613* 


(Jastrow). 



[Stacte]. 

in Egypt 

i. 666* ff. (Crum) ; iii. 622* 

stork . 


iv. 621 (Post). 


(Griffith); Ext. 183'* 

Story . 


iv. 622* (Hastings). 


(Wiedemann). 

Stout, Stoutness . 


iv. 622*. 

in Israel 

iv. 628'*f. ; iL 447* (W. 

Strait . 


iv. 622^ (Hastings). 


P. Paterson). 

Strange, Stranger 


iv. 622>> (Selbie). [Sec 

Sunstroke . 

iii. 328* (Macalister). 



Foreigner, <]rer]. 

Supernatural 

Ext. 329* (Garvie). [See 

Strange Fire 


Hi. 471** (Selbie). 


Miracle, Natural, 

Strangling . 


i. 527* (Poacher). 


Nature.] 

Straw . 


iv. 623** ; L 50*. 

Superscription 

iv. 629'’. 

Stream . 


LSao* (HnU); iii. 642’-fr. 

Coinage . 

iii. 421* ff. (A. B. S. Ken- 



(Conder) ; iv. 286‘* 


nedy). 



(Selbie). 

on the Crosh 

iv. 781* (Adeney). 

Street • 


iv. 624* (Ewing). 

Suph . 

iv. 629'' (Selbie). 

called Straight . 


i. 647** (Ewing). 

Suphah 

iv. 629''. 

Strength of Israel 


iv. 624*‘ (Selbie); E.\t. 683'' 

Supper • 

ii. 41** (Macalister). [See 



note (Kautzscli). 


Lord’s Supper]. 

Strike, Stroke 


iv. 624** (Hastings). 

Sur(Ap.) 

iv. 629'’. 

Stripes . 


i. 527* (Poacher). 

Sure, Surely 

iv. 630* (Hastings). 

Stromata 


Ext. 492** note (Turner). 

Surety • 

iv. 630** (Hastings) ; L 

Strong Drink 


ii. 33** (Macalister). 


579* ff. (Bennett) ; Hi. 

Stroplie 


iv. T** (Budde) ; Ext. Ids'- 


895* (Selbie). 



(Konig). 

Surgery 

iii. 333* (Macalister). 

Stubble • 


iv. 625* (Post). 

Susa (Ap.) • 

iv. 510** (Sayce) ; i. 675*. 

Stuff . 


iv. 625**. 

Susanna 

iv. 630*' (Marsliall). 

Stumbling-block, -stone 

iv. 625^ 

Canouicity 

iv. 632^. 

Su, Sntjeans . 


L 180^ 222* (Homniel). 

Language, Original . 

iv. 632*. 

Sua (Ap.) 


iv. 625**. 

Origin and Purpose . 

iv. 631**. 

Suah . 


iv. 625** ; ii. 132*. 

Text and V ersions . 

iv. 630**. 

Subai (Ap.) . 


iv. 625**. 

Susi .... 

iv. 632**. 

Subas (Ap.) . 


iv. 625^ 

Suzigas 

i. 181**. 

Suburbs 


iii. 673* (Driver) ; ii. 504* 

Swaddle, Swaddling- 




note, 598* (Conder). 

Bands 

iv. 632'’ (Mackie). 

Sucathites . 


iv. 625** ; ii. 128*. 

Swallow 

iv. 632** (Post) ; i. 516*. 

Succeed, Success . 


iv. 625** (Hastings). 

Swan . 

iv. 633*. 

Succoth 


iv. 626* (Chapman) ; 

Swearing 

iii. 575** (Ferries) ; i. 522** 



i. 803*- ** ; iii. 887* 


(Poucher). 



(Sayce). 

Sweat, Bloody 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Succoth-benotli 


iv. 626** (Sayce). 

Swedish Version-N 

Ext. 416** (Bebb). 

Suchos . 


Ext. 190* (Wiedemann). 

Sweet Cane • 

iv. 213* (Post). 

Sud (Ap.) . 


iv. 627*. 

Swine .... 

iv. 633* (Post); H. 39* 

Suddenly 


iv. 627*. 


(Macalister). 

Sudias (Ap.) 


iv. 627*. 

Sacred or Unclean . 

iv. 829** (Peake); Ext. 

Suffering, Problem of 


i. 781^ 782** (Strong) ; ii. 


115**, 136* (Ramsay). 



667*11'. (Davison); iv. 

Sword .... 

iv. 033** (Barnes). 



159 ’^ (Davison), 531*- *» 

Worsliip of . . 

Ext. 112** (Ramsay). 



(E. R. Bernard), 925* 

Sycamine 

iv. 634** (Post). 



(Siegfried) ; Ext. 730** f. 

Sycamore, Syconiore . 

iv. 634** (Post); H. 30** 



(Kautzsch). 


(Macalister) ; Ext. 190** 

Suffocation . 

• 

i. 527** (Poucher). 


(Wiedemann). 

Suicide 

. 

i. 522* (Poucher). 

Sychar . 

iv. 635* (WUson). 

Sukkiim 


iv. 627* (Margoliouth). 

Syeheiii 

iv. 635**. 

Sulphur 


i. 328*. 

Syene .... 

iv. 471* (Griffith). 

Sumer, Sumerians 

. 

L 21* (Price), 214** ff. , 224*- ** 

Symbol, Symbolical 




(Hommel) ; iv. 503** fl. 

Actions . 

Ext. 169** (Konig). 



(T. G. Pinches) ; Ext. 

Symbol and Metaphor 

Ext. 169**. 



85** f. (McCurdy), 535** 

Symbol in Scripture . 

Ext. 170*. 



(Jastrow). 

1 Synihollcal Actions . 

Ext. 170** ff. 
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Sjmeoii 

Sjmmachnsy Version of 
Synagogue . 


iv. 517^ (SelHe). 
iv. 453* (Nestle), 
(Redpatli). 
iT. 636*^ (Bacher). 


Architecture and Site iv, 638* if. 


Furniture . 

Lamps . 

Press 

Beading Desk 
Seats 
Tablets . 

Tribune. 

Name 
Officials . 
Attendant . 
Buler of the Syna- 
gogue . 

Origin and History . 
School 

Synagogues of Baby- 
lonia, Egy]>t, 
Borne, Syria, etc. 

of Palestine • • 

Worship . • . 

Women in 

Synagogue, the Great . 


Synchronistic History 
of Babylonia and 
Assyria . 
Synecdoche . 

Synoi)tic Problem 

Features peculiar to 
Luke . 

to Mark . , 

to Matthew . , 

Logia of Matthew . 


Relationship of Syn- 
optics . 


iv. 639* 
iv. 640*. 
iv. 639*. 
iv. 640*. 
iv. 639^ 
iv. 639*». 
iv. 639*». 
iv. 636*. 
iv. 640* ff. 
iv. 640** ffi 

iv. 640'>. 

iv. 636»*ff., 643*. 

iv. 642*, G43*; i. 647** ff. 

(A. B. S. Kennedy). 


iv. 637**; Ext. 107* 
(Schiirer). 

iv. 637*. ' 

iv. 640*5: 
iv. 640*. 

iv. 643** (Selbie), SO?**!. 
(Bacher) ; Ext. 68* 
note (Schechter). 


Sources common to 
all three . . ii. 238*. 

Sources common to 
Matthew and Luke ii 240 


Theories • 

Common Docu- 
ments 

Direct Dependence 
Oral Tradition 

Syntyche • . • 

Synzygus . ... 

Syracuse . , , 

Syria, Syrians , 


ii 240*; Ext. 6*ff. 

(Votaw). 

ii. 236*5; 

ii 236*5. 
ii 236*, 238*. 

ii 236**, 238* 5., 240* ; Ext. 

6** 5. (Votaw). 
iv. 644*». 
iv. 644»» (Gibb), 
iv. 644*^ (Bamsay). 

[See Aram]. 


L 179* (Hommel). 

Ext. 160* (Kttnig). | 

ii. 235** ff. (Stanton) ; Ext. 
6^5. (Votaw). 

ii. 241'» ; iii. 165** (Bebb). 
ii 241**; iii 250*> (Sal- 
mond). 
ii. 242**. 

ii 235*, 236^ 237*-**; iu. 
296*ff., 298*tf., 303**ff. 
(Bartlet); Ext. 6** 5. 
(Votaw). 

u.235*’ff.,241*; iii. 166*»5. 
(Bebb), 250*5., 258“ 
(Salmond), 303** 5 , 
(Bartlet). 


Syriac Language . . 

Syriac Versions • • 

OT— 

Canon and Order 
of Books . 
Character of Version 
Editions 
Origin . 

Psalter . 

Tradition 

Versions 

NT~ 

Acts and Epistles . 
Canonical Books . 

Order of . 
Gospels, Cureton . 
Peshitta 

Place of Translation 
Sinai Gospels 
Tatian’s Diates- 
saron . 

Tradition 

NT: Later Versions — 
Harklensis . 
Palestinian Syriac 
Pericope de Adultera 
Philoxeniana 
Revelation . 
Syrophocnician . 

Syrtis .... 
Syzygus 

Taanach 

Taanath-shiloh . 
Tabaoth, Tabbaotli 
Tabbath 

Tabeel .... 

Tabellius (Ap.) . 

Taber .... 
Taberah . . . 

Tabernacle . • • 

Arrangement and 
Symmetry 
Conception 
Court of the Dwelling 
Erection and Conse- 
cration . 

Furniture of the 
Court — 

Altar of Burnt 
Offering . 

Grate . . • 

Hearth 

Homs 

Curtains 
Laver . 

Pillars . 


Cords. 
Fillet • 
Pins . 


iii. 25* (Maigoliouth) I i 
74* (I. Taylor). 

iv. 645** (Nestle 


iv. 650*5 
iv. 651*. 
iv. 651*. 
iv. 650*. 
iv. 650»*. 
iv. 650*. 
iv. 652*. 

iv. 647*5 
iv. 647**. 
iv. 647**. 
iv. 646**. 
iv. 646^ 740^. 
iv. 645^ 
iv. 646**. 

iv. 646*. 
iv. 6*15’*. 

iv. 641»*. 

iv. 649*'. 

iv. 649*’. 

iv. 648**. 

iv. 648*. 

iv. 652*' (Moss). 

iv. 182*’. 

iv. 644** [Synzygus). 

iv. 652* (Wilson), 
iv. 653*. 
iv. 653*. 
iv. 653*. 

iv. 653* (Selbie), 267* 
(J. Taylor), 
iv. 653*. 
iv. 65.3* 
iv. 653**. 

iv. 653^ (A. B. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 656^ 
iv. 655^ 
iv. 656^ 

iv. 665**. 


iv. 657**. [See Altar], 
iv. 658*; ii 258**. 
ii. 319*. [See Hearth], 
iv. 658*; L 77 \ [See 
Horns], 
iv. 657*. 

iv. 658^ [See Laver], 
iv. 657* f. 

iv. 657* ; i. 255* (Hastings) 
iv. 657*. 

iv.657** 5 7** (Hastings), 
iv. 657**. 
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Tabernacle — 


Tahpanhes, Teha- 

Fornitare of the Holy 


phnehes . . . iv. 674* (GriflBth). 

Place — 


Tahpenes , . iv. 674“ (Griffitb). 

Altar of Incense . 

W. 084*, 4»6''; a. 332* 

Tahrea . . . . iv. 674“ ; ii. 131*. 


(Bruce), 467** (Selbie). 

Tahtini-hodshi, Land of iv. 674“ (Wilson) ; ii 391* 


[See Altar]. 

(Sayce). 

Curtains 

ir. 658* f., 661*f. 

Tahutmes m. (Thut- 

Framework . 

iv. 650* tt 

mosis, Tbothmes) . i 180*. [See Thutmosis]. 

Laiiij»Htand 

iv. 663“, 

Take . . . . iv. 674“ (Hastings). 

Screen . 

iv. 602*. 

Tale .... iv. 675“ (Hastings). 

Table of Shewbread 

iv. 602*, 496*£. [See 

Talent . . . . iu. 418“ ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


Shewbread]. 

nedy) ; iv. 902* ft*. 

Tacbes . 

iv. 6.59^, 672“. 

TalithaCumi . iv.675'’{H.A.A. Kennedy). 

Veil 

iv. 662“, 847“ (Davies). 

Talmai. . . iv. 676* (Gray); L 66“ f. 

Furniture of the Most 


[Aliinian]. 

Holy Place — 


Talinon . . . iv. 676*. 

Ark 

iv. 665* ; i. 149*. 

Talmud . . . Ext. 57“ (Scliechter). 

Cherubim 

iv. 665* ; i. 378* (llyle). 

*Ainoraim (Speakers) Ext. 64*. 

Pro p i tiatory 


Babylonian Talmud . Ext. 64“. 

(Mercy Seat) 

iv. 665*. 

Haggada . . . Ext. 58*. 

Gold used in 

ii. 225“ (Flinders Petrie). 

Halakha . . . Ext. 58*. 

Historicity 

iv. 666*. 

Midrash . . . Ext. 58*, 63* £ 

March, Tabemade on 


Mishna . . . Ext. 60*ffl 

the 

iv. 666*. 

Origin of Talmud , Ext. 57“. 

Materials . 

iv. 656*. 

Palestinian Talmud . Ext. 64“. 

nomenclature . 

iv. 653*, 655*; L 466* 

Saborai (Explainers, 


(Selbie). 

Meditators) . . Ext. 65“. 

Beligious Significance 

iv. 666". 

Sopherim (Scribes) . Ext. 58*. 

Symbolic Character . 

Ext. 170* (Konig). 

Tannaim (Teachers) . Ext. 69*. 

Tabernacle Proper . 

iv. 658* ft 

Zfigdth (Pairs) . . Ext. 68“. 

Divisions 

iv. 662*. 

Tamar (person) . • iv. 676* ; il 125“ I26“. 

in Oldest Sources 

iv. 653* fE 

Tamar (place) • • iv. 676* (Wilson), 673* 

in Priestly Writers • 

iv. 634*ff. ; i 810* (Ear- 

(Hull). 


ford- Battersby ). 

Tamarisk . . • iv. 676“. 

Tabemade, Use of 


Tammuz . . . iv. 676“ (Sayce); L 168“ 

Term in NT . 

iv. 489*f. (Marshall). 

(Driver), 216“ (Horn- 

Tabernacles, Feast of . 

iv. 668“ (Chapman) ; L 

mel). [See Adonis]. 


861* (Harding). 

Mourning for . . iv. 676“; ii. 274* (Price); 

Tabitha 

L 617“ (Stanton). 

Ext. 680“ (Jastrow). 

Table .... 

iv. 669“ (Macalister). 

and Orion . . . iil 632“ ( J. Taylor). 

of Money-changers . 

iv. 670* ; iiL 432“ (A. R. S. 

Tammuz (month) . iv. 765“ (Abrahams). 


Kennedy). 

Tanliumeth . . . iv. 677“. 

of Shewbread . 

iv. 495*ff., 662“f. (A. R. S. 

Tanis (Ap.) . . . iv. 985* [Zoan]. 


Kennedy). 

Tanitli . . . . iii. 860“ (Thatcher). 

of the Lord 

iv. 670*. 

Tannaim . . . Ext. 59* (Schechter). 

Table, Tablet 

iv. 670“ (Selbie). 

Tanner . . . . iv. 677“ (H. Porter). 

Taboo .... 

ii. 38“ ff. (Macalister), 395“ 

Tnphath . . . iv. 677“. 


(Skinner); iv. 826* ff.. 

Tapi>uah (person) . . iv. 677“ ; iL 127** 


829* ff. (Peake) ; Ext. 

Tappuah (place) . . iv. 677“. 


613** (Kautzsch). 

Taralah . . . iv. 678*. 

Tabor • • . . 

iv. 671*. 

Tarea . . , . iv. 674“ [Tahrea]. 

Tabor, Mount 

in, 671* (Wilson). 

Tares . . . . iv. 678* (Post). 

Tabor, Oak of 

iv. 672*. 

Target (mark) . . iil 244* (Hastings). 

Tablet . 

iv. 672* (Sellne). 

Target (shield) . . 1 330“ (Barnes) ; iv. 497“. 

Tabrimmon . 

iv, 672*. 

Targum . iv. 678“ (T. Walker). 

Taches .... 

iv, 672*, 

Character . . . iv. 679*. 

Tackling • 

iv. 673*. 

Idea of God . . iv. 679*f. 

Tadmor 

iv. 673* (HuD), 676** (WR- 

Language . . . iv. 678“. 


son). 

Origin . . . iv. 678“. 

Tahan .... 

iv. 674*; il 130* «•. 

Targums now extant iv. 679* £ 

Tahash .... 

iv. 674*. 

on Hagiographa — 

Tahath (person) . 

iv. 674*; it 124*, 130*w». 

Chronicles . . iv. 682“. 

Tahath (place) 

iv. 674*. 

Megilloth . . iv. 682“. 

Tahchemonite, Tach- 


Psalms, Joh^ Pro- 

monite • • • 

ii 273**. [Haohmoni]. 

verbs . • iv. 082L* 
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Targam — on Penta- 
teuch — 

Jems. Targum . iv. 68(K 
Jerus. Targum, 

Fragmentary . iv. 680». 

On]^elo8 . . iv. 670^ 

Relation of Pen- 
tateuch Tar- 
gums . . iv. 681®. 

on Prophets . . iv. 681*». 

Tarpelites . . . iv. 683^ 

Tarshish (person) . • iv. 683** ; iL 130^ 

Tarshish (precious 

stone) . . . iv.683^ 620^ 797* [Topaz]. 

Tarshish (place) . . iv. 683** (Ma.\ MhlJer) ; 

Ext. 80** (Jastrow). 

Ships of . . . iv. 684* ; Ext 360* (Bloiii- 

field). 

Tarsus . . . iv. 686* (Ramsay). 

Tartak. . . iv. 689** (T. G. Pinches). 

Tartan . . . . iv. 689** (T. G. Pinches). 

Tartarus . . . L 742** (Charles) ; iL 344* 

(S a 1 m o n d) ; iiL 815** 
note (Chase). 

Tassel . . . . ii. 69* (A. R. S. Ken- 

nedy). 

Tatian . . , . ii. 697* (Reynolds). 

Tatian, Diatessaron of Ext. 451** (Stenning) ; iii. 

636** (Stanton); iv. 
646*ff. (Nestle ) ; Ext. 
427** (Tasker). 

Author and Bate . Ext. 451**. 

Relation to Old Syriac Ext. 458^ 

Title, Language, and 
Later History . Ext. 452*. 

Versions, Non-Syriac Ext. 455*. 

Arabic . . . Ext. 467*. 

Armenian . . Ext. 455*. 

Codex Fuldensis . Ext. 456**. 

Tattenai . . iv. 690*. 

Taunt-song . . . iv. 10*» (Budde). 

Ta-urt .... Ext. 187*. 

Taverner’s Bible . . Ext. 246** (J. H. Lupton). 

Taverns, Three . . iv. 690* (Dickson). 

Taw (letter) . . iv. 690*. 

Taxes, Taxing in NT 

Times . . . iv. 172* f. (Adeney) ; Ext. 

51** (Buhl), 394** (Ram- 
say). 

of Diaspora . . Ext. 107**f. (Schiirer). 

Solomon’s . . . ii 842*» (Williams), 

under Quirinius . iv. 183* [Quirinius]. 

[See Tithe]. 

Taxo .... iii. 449** (Burkitt). 
Teacher, Teaching . iv. 690* (Adeney); i. 

647** ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 641*, 642* 
(Bacher); Ext. 64* 
(Buhl). 

in Church. . . i 431^ 436* (Gayford), 

797* (Massie). 

False . . . . m. 798*, 811* (Chase) ; iv. 

770**, 776*, 784* (Lock). 
Tear Bottle • , • L 814* (Mackie) ; iL 34* 

(Macalister). 


Tebah .... 

iv. 602*, 760'-. 

Tebaliah 

iv. 692*; ii. 125*. 

Tebeth .... 

iv. 692*, 766'’. 

Tefnut .... 

Ext. 186*. 

Tehaphnehes 

iv. 674* (Griffith). 

Tehinnah 

iv. 692*: ii- 128*. 

Teil Tree 

iv. 692*. 

Tekel .... 

iii. 340* (Margolioiith). 

Tekoa, Tekoite . 

iv. 692* (J. Taylor); iL 
127*, 128* (Cnrtis). 

Tekoah 

iv. 693*. 

Tel-abib 

iv. 693*. 

Telah .... 

iv. 693*: ii. 130*. 

Telaim .... 

iv. 693*. 

Telassar 

iv. 693* (Wilson) ; i. 642* 
(Sellne). 

Tel el-Amarna Tab- 

lets .... 

L 179*, 223*. 227** (Horn* 
mel), 347** f . (Sayce), 
661*, 665* (Crum); ii 

554** (Driver). 

Telem (person) 

iv. 693**. 

Telem (place) 

iv. 693**. 

Tel-harsha . 

iv. 694*. 

Tell .... 

iv. 676** [Tale]. 

Telmelali 

iv. 694*. 

Tema .... 

iv. 694* (Wilson). 

Temah .... 

iv. 694**. 

Teman .... 

iv. 694** (Wilson), 

Temeni 

iv. 694*» ; ii. 128*. 

Temperance . 

iv. 694** (Adeney). 

Temple 

iv. 695* (Davies). 

Cleansing by Christ . 

ii. 245* (Stanton), 618^ 
(Sanday). 

Ezekiel’s . 

iv. 703** ff: 

Arrangement and 

Symmetry . 

iv. 703** f. 

Biny&n . 

i\. 70S**. 

Chambers 

iv. 708*. 

Courts . 

iv. 705** L 

Decoration 

iv. 709*. 

Gates 

iv. 704*' ffl 

Gizrah . 

iv. 708*'. 

Holy Place, Con- 

tents of . 

iv. 708*. 

Altar . 

iv. 709** f. [See Altar, 
Heart!). Horns]. 

Measurements 

iv. 707*' ff. 

Most Holy Place . 

iv. 708*, 709**. 

Pavement 

iv. 706*. 

Porch . 

iv. 708* 

Priests’ Cells 

iv. 707“, 709*. 

Sacrificial Cells, etc. 

iv. 706*. 

Windows 

iv. 705**, 709*. 

Herotl’s . 

iv. 711*’ff. ; iL 598** flC 
(Conder). 

Altar of Burnt- 

offering 

iv. 716*. 

Chambers 

iv. 714^ 

Courts . 

iv. 713^ f., 718»’. 

Gates . 

iv. 713*, 714*. 

House . 

iv. 714'-. 

Pinnacle 

iii. 882'’ (DaviesL 

Porch 

iv. 714‘, 21*. 

Solomon’s . 

iv. 713‘. 
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j Temple — Herod’s — 


Tephon (Ap.) 

iv. 718*. 

Sources of Informa- 


Terah (person) 

iv. 718* (Selbie). 

tion 

iv. Til'’. 

Terah (place) 

iv. 718*. 

Temple Police 

iv. 715»». 

Teraph^ 

iv. 718* (Welch ) ; it 200'* 

VeU . . . 

iv. 714^ 848*. 


(Davidson) ; iv. 598* 

Solomon’s • • 

iv. 695*ff. ; iL 598*ff. 


(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 


(Conder). 


617^ 642'’ (Kautzsch). 

Architeetnro • 

iv. 701* 

Terebinth . 

iv. 718'’ (Selbie) ; iiL 575* 

Courts . 

iv. 695^ 702*. 


(Post) ; iv. 395'’ (A. R. 

Contents — 



S. Kennedy), 601* 

Altar of Burn t- 



, (Whitehouse); Ext. 616* 

ofiering 

iv. 702^. 


(Kautzsch). 

Brazen Sea 

iv. 702*». 

Teresh . • • • 

iv. 719'’. 

Lavers • • 

iv. 702**. 

Tertius . . . • 

iv. 719*’. 

Hate • • • 

L 899* (Curtis). 

Tertullns • • • 

iv. 719'’ (Robertson). 

Floor • • • 

iv. 702'». 

Tertullian . . • 

iL 695'’ (Reynolds). 

Gates • • • 

iv. 702*, 472** (WUson). 

Testament . 

iv. 720* (Massie). 

History . 

iv. 703*. 

Testaments of XII 


Flan and Dimen- 


Patriarchs 

iv. 721* (Charles). 

sions . 

iv. 697* ff. 

Christian Interpola- 


Sanctuary 

iv. 697^* 

tions 

iv. 722* a: 

Chambers . 

iv. 699^ 

Contents . 

iv. 721*. 

Doors . 

iv. 700*. 

Criticism . 

iv. 721'' ft 

Gold Covering . 

iv. 700»». 

Date 

iv. 723*. 

Holy Place 

iv. 697“!. 

Demonology 

i. 593* ( Whitehouse). 

Contents 

iv. 701*. 

Eschatology 

iv. 724** ; L 744*. 

Holy of Holies . 

iv. 697'' f. 

Integrity of Original 


Contents 

iv. 701 

Jewish Testaments 

iv. 72.3*. 

Materials • 

iv. 699*. 

Language . 

iv. 723^ 

Pillars • 

iv. 699*. 

Plurality of Heavens 

iv. 725*. 

Porch . • 

iv. 698*, 21*. 

Title .... 

iv. 721*. 

Roof . 

iv. 698'-. 

Twelve Tribes . 

iv. 725*. 

VeU . . . 

iv. 700^ 

Value 

iv. 724\ 

Walls 

iv. 698^ 

Vernons . 

iv. 724*. 

Windows . 

iv. 699'’ f. 

Testimony . 

iv. 725* (Selbie). 

Site 

iv. 695'’ f. 

Teth .... 

iv. 725’’. 

Sources of Informa- 


Tetrarch 

iv. 725’’ (Moss). 

tion 

iv. 696'’, 

Tetter .... 

iii. OB'*, 329’’ (Maealister). 

Symbolic Character 


Text of the Old Testa- 


of the Temple 

Ext. 170* (Kdnig). 

ment 

iv. 726* (Strack). 

Zerubbabel's Temple 

iv. 710*; L 823* '’ (Batten). 

Criticism . 

iv. 187” (Woods), 884” (H. 

Courts . 

iv. 711*. 


J. White). 

Date . . • 

L 823*-'’ (Batten); ii. 

Hebrew MSS . 

iv. 727*. 


279* (Cooke), 514* '' 

Age 

iv. 728*. 


(B a r n e s) ; iv. 978*’ 

Genizah 

iv. 728”. 


(Selbie). 

History of Text 

iv. 731”. 

History . 

iv. 711'’. 

Massoretes, Work of 

iv. 729*. 

Holy Place . 

iv. 711*. 

Pre-Massoretic Text 

iv. 730”. 

Most Holy Place . 

iv. 711*. 

Preservation 

iiL 31* (Margoliouth). 

Sources of Informa- 


Printed Editions of 


tion . 

iv. 710^ 

Hebrew OT . 

iv. 726*. 

Veil 

iv. 847^ 

Punctuation 

iv. 730*. 

Temple-keeper . 

L 722'’ (Ramsay). 

Sopherim, Work of . 

iv. 731*. 

Temples, Babylonian . 

L 216'’ (Hommel) ; Ext. 

Versions, Importance 



677* (Jastrow). 

of Old . 

iv. 731”, 853* ff. (Bebb). 

Tempt, Temptation . 

iv. 716* (Hastings). 

Text of the New Testa- 


of Christ . 

[See Jesus Christ]. 

ment 

iv. 732” (Nestle). 

Ten .... 

iu. 564*, 565* (KOnig). 

Criticism . 

iv. 736* ff., 883* (H. J. 

Ten Commandments . 

[See Decalogue]. 


White). [See Textual 

Tender 

iv. 716'’ (Hastings). 


Criticism of NT], 

Tent .... 

iv. 717* (Ewing). 

Manuscripts 

iv. 734*. 

Making . . • 

iL 285* ; iiL 699* (Findlay). 

Quotations. Evidence 


Tent of Meeting • • 

i 466*’ (Selbie) ; iv. 655* 

from 

iv. 735*. 


(A. R. S. Kennedy); 

Text, Greek (uncer- 



Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 

tainty of) 

iv. 732*. 
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Text of the New Testa- 
ment — 

Neutral , iv. 737^ ft. 

Traditional . . iv. 737** S, 

Yariatione . . iv. 735*. 

Western . . iv. 737^fl:, 740*». 

of Acte . . L 26* (Headlam). 

of Luke . . m. 164* (Bebb). 

Fextucd Criticism of 
the New Testa- 
ment . • . Ext. 208*^ (Murray). 

Conflation • . Ext. 223^ £ 

Genealogy, Principle 
of . . . . Ext. 222*ffi 

Materials for • . Ext. 209^ 

Methods and Prin- 
ciples . . . Ext. 210* ft. 

Names ‘Western,* 

‘ Syrian,* ‘ Neutral, * 

‘Alexandrian* • Ext. 221*1 
Object . • • Ext. 209*. 

Bival Schools* 

Critical . • • Ext. 212* ffl 

Traditional • • Ext. 210^ ftl 

Subjective Element 
in ... . Ext. 222*. 

Syrian Headings in 
1 Timothy . . Ext. 214* H 

Traditional Text ex- 
amined for period 
381-450 A.D. . . Ext. 212** ft: 

Traditional Text of 
Mark I*"*® exam- 
ined . . . Ext.216‘*ir., 232M1. 

B, Relation to K 
and other 
authorities . Ext. 231**. 

Relation of KB 
to Latin and 
Syr. VSS . Ext. 232'* H 
Value of . . Ext. 235*. 

Editorial Activity 
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Text . . . Ext. 227*. 

Evidence, Ante- 
Nicene . . Ext. 224* 226^ 

Evidence for roTt 

Tpo^ffyrw . Ext. 224** ftl 
for iforpoffBip <rov Ext. 226*. 

Readings, Alex- 
andrian . • Ext. 230*. 

Neutral • • Ext. 230**. 

Syrian • • Ext. 223*flfl 

Western . . Ext. 228** ftl 
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Syrian Readings Ext. 227*. 

[See Text of NTJ 

ThaddsBus • . . iv. 741* (Nestle). 

Gospel of . , . Ext. 438** (Tasker). 

Thank-oftering . . iv. 338* (Paterson). 

Tharaka . . . [See Tirhaka]. 

Tharra (Ap.) . . iv. 742^. 

Tha8si(Ap.) . . iv. 742*. 

Theatre • . . iv. 742* (Headlam). 
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(Redpath). 

Theodotns (Ap.) . . iv. 742**. 

Theopliilus . . . iv. 742** (Redpath). 

Theophilus of Antioch ii. 695* ; iii. 537**. 
Theophylact . . Ext. 486* (Turner). 
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Thessalonians, 
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(Findlay). 

Analysis . . . iv. 744**. 
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and Faith . . iv. 745*. 

Circumstances of 
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Date . • . iv. 743*; iiL 708** (Find- 
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Integrity . • . iv. 746*. 
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on . . . . Ext. 496“ (Turner). 
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Value . . . iv. 745*. 
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2nd Epistle . . iv. 746** (Lock) ; iiL 708** 

(Findlay). 

Analysis . . . iv. 747*. 

Authorship . . iv. 747** ft 

Date and Circum- 
stances . . . iv. 746** ; iiL 708** (Find- 
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Eschatology . • iv. 747^. 
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Origen’s Commentary 
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30**. 

Thicket . . . ii. 54* [Forest]. 

Thigh . . . . iv. 750** (Selbie). 

Think . . . . iv. 751* (Hastincrsi 

Thisbe(Ap.) . . iv. 751*. 
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iv. 753‘. 
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iv. 763»>. 
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iv. 754*. 
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iv. 672** (Selbie) ; iii 4(»*^ 
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iv. 762** (Abrahams). 
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iv. 754* (Hastings). 
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ing . . . 

iv. 7630 ff. J L 217»- 0 

Unit) . 

L 155^ (Barnes). 


(Hommel). 
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iii. 564** (K6nig). 

Day, Divisions of . 

iv. 766*. 
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iv. 754** (Ramsay). 

Eras .... 

iv. 762'*. 

Thraseens (Ap.) . 

IT. 764'’. 
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Ext. 475’* (Ramsay). 

Three (number) . 

iL 750** (Kdnig) ; iii. 662**, 

^Months 

iv. 765*. 


663'>. 
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iv. 7660. 
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Weeks 

iv. 765**. 
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iv. 754** (Marshall). 
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iv. 763*ff. ; Ext 4780ff. 

Authorship • 

iv. 755’*. 


(Ramsay). 

Canonicity • 

iv. 756*. 

Beginning of 

iv. 764* ; Ext. 483** (Ram- 

Contents . 

iv. 754**. 


say). 

Literary Estimate . 

iv. 755*. 

Seasons 

iv. 7640. 

Original Language . 

iv. 755’*. 

Tinuia .... 

iv. 766** ; L 78*. 

Versions . 

iv. 756*. 

Timnah 

iv. 766** (Wilson). 
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i. 50* (J. W. Paterson). 

Timnath 

iv. 767*. 

Thresliing Floor . 

i. 50* (J. W. Paterson); 

Timnath-heres . 

iv. 767*. 


ii. 24* (Hastings). 

Timnath-serah . 

iv. 767* (Wilson). 

Threshold • 

iv. 756* (Selbie) ; L 216'‘ 

Tinion .... 

iv. 7670. 


(Hommel) ; iii. 6S0* 
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iv. 767**. 


(W. J. Moulton). 

Timothy 

iv. 767** (Lock); L 492'* 

Keepers of the . 

iv. 756*, 74* (Baudissin). 


(Robertson). 

Throne 

iv. 756** (Selbie) ; it 842* 

Consecration . 

iiL 631** (Gwatkin). 


(Williams). 

Timothy, 1st Epistle to 

iv. 768** (Lock). 

Worship . 

Ext. 112* (Ramsay). 

Analysis . 

iv. 769*. 

Thrum .... 

iv. 901* (H. Porter). 

Authorship 

iv. 772*. 

Thumb 

iv. 757* (Selbie). 

Church Organization 

iv. 771*, 779*. 

Thummim . 

iv. 838** (A. R. S. Ken- 

False Teachers 

iv. 770^ 773*. 


n e d y) ; Ext. 662** 

Historical Situation 

iv. 768**, 770^ 772*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Integrity . 

iv. 774*. 

Thunder 

iv. 757* (James Patrick). 

Language and Style . 

iv. 772^ 

Thutmosis I. 

i. 660** (Crum). | 

Literary Dependence 

iv. 770*. 

Thutmosis fl. 

i. 660^ 

Value 

iv. 774*. 

Thutmosis III. 

i. 660^ [See Tahutmes]. 

Timothy, 2nd Epistle to 

iv. 774** (Lock). 

Thyatira 

iv. 767** (Ramsay). 

Analysis . 

iv. 775* 

l^ligion in 

iv. 758*. 

Authorship 

iv. 776**. 

Thyine Wood 

iv. 759**. 

Church Organization 

iv. 776**. 

Tiamat • 

L 220** (Hommel), 503* 

False Teachers 

iv. 776*. 


(Whiteliouse) ; Ext. | 

Historical Situation 

iv. 774**. 


568* ft’. ( Jastrow), 670** 

Integrity . 

iv. 777*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Literary Dependence 

iv. 775**. 

Tiberias • 

iv. 759** (Merrill). 

Relation to 1 Tim- 


Tiberias, Sea of . 

ii. 102* (Merrill). 

othy . 

iv. 770*. 

Tiberius 

iv. 760** (Prichard). 

Style 

iv. 777*. 

Chronology 

Ext. 481* (Ramsay). 

Value 

iv. 777**. 

Tibhath 

iv. 760**. 

Timothy and Aquila, 


Tibni .... 

iv. 760**. 

Dialogues of . 

iii. 303* f. (Bartlet). 

Tidal .... 

iv. 761* (Sayce) ; i. 226** 

Tin ... . 

iv. 778* (Petrie) ; iii. 375^ 


(Hommel). 


(Hull). 

Tiglath-pileser L 

i 179** f., 182** (Hommel). 

Tindale, William 

iv. 856* (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Tiglath-pileser ll. 

L 183** (Hommel). 


241** (J. H. Lupton). 

Tiglath-pileser ui. 

iv. 761* (Sayce) ; i. 185’* IF. 

Tiphsah • 

iv. 778** (Wilson) ; iiL 340» 

(Hommel). . 
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iT. 778* (Selbie), 685* 
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iv. 989* f. ( J. H. Moulton) 


80* (Jastrow). 
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iv. 42* (E. R. Bernard). 

Tirathites • • 

iv. 778*; ii 128*; ^.502* 
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Tire .... 

iv. 778** (Hastings). 
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iv. 786*. 
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iv. 779* (Griffith); L 
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iv. 785‘. 


188* ff. (Hommel), 536* 
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iv. 786*. 
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iv. 780*. 


(C r u m) ; iiL 820** 
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iv. 786*. 
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iv. 779* ; li. 127*. 
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iv. TTO** ; ii. 129*. 
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iv. 779** (Moss). 
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iv. 789*. 

Tirzali .... 

iv. 779* (Aglen) ; it 129* 
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(Curtis). 
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iv. 789*. 
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iv. 780*; i. 687*(Strachan). 
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iv. 789*. 
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iv. 765** (Abrahams). 
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iv. 789*. 
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i. 183*. 
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iv. 789*. 

Titans .... 

iv. 780*. 

Story of Ahi^ar . 

iv. 789*. 

Tithe .... 

iv. 780* (Peake). 

Tochen 

iv. 789^ 

and First-fruits 

iv. 780*. 
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iv. 789**. 
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iv. 780* f. 

Tohu . 

iii. 472** [Naliath]. 

in Later Judaism 

iv. 781*. 

Toi . . 

iv. 800* (Selbie). 

in NT times 

Ext. 51* (Buhl). 

Tokhath 

iv. 762* [Tikvah]. 

among J ews of Dia- 


Tola . 

iv. 790*, 172* (Cooke) ; ii 

spora . 

Ext. 107** f. (Schurer). 


129* (Curtis). 

Title on the Cross • 

iv. 781* (Adeney). 

Tolad .... 

iv. 790*. 

Tittle .... 

iv. 781** (Hastings). 

Tolbanes (Ap.) 

iv. 790*. 

Titus .... 

iv. 782* (Lock; ; i. 492**, 

Toll, Place of 

iv. 790* (Macpherson) ; 


494** (Robert 'son). 


Ext. 394* ff. (Ramsay). 

Titus, Epi«!tle to . • 

iv. 783* (Lock). 


[See Publican, Receipt 

Analysis . 

iv. T83». 


of Custom]. 

Authorship 

iv. 784*. 

Tomb . 

iv. 454* ff. (Nicol). 

Church Organization 

iv. 784*. 

Egyptian . 

iv. 456* f. 

False Teacliers 

iv. 784*. 

Masonry . 

iv. 457*. 

Historical Situation 

iv. 783*, 784*. 

Phoenician 

iv. 457*. 

Integrity . 

iv. 784**. 

Rock-hewn 

iv. 456*. 

Literary Dependence 

iv. 783**. 

Sarcophagi 

iv. 457*. 

Belation to 1 and 


of Hiram . 

iv. 457*’. 

2 Timothy 

iv. 770*, 776*, 783**. 

of the Kings 

iv. 457*. 

Origen’s Commentary 


of Joshua . 

iv. 456*’. 

on . 

Ext. 496** (Turner). 

of St. James 

iv. 456\ 

Style 

iv. 784*’. 

of Zcchariah 

iv. 456**. 

Value 

iv. 785*. 

Tongs .... 

iv. 557* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Titns Justus 

ii. 829^’ (Headlam). 


nedy). 

Titus Manius 

iii. 236* (H. A. White). 

Tongues, Confusion of . 

iv. 790* (Driver). 

Tizite .... 

iv. 785*. 

Babylonian Features 


Tnephachthos 

i. 663* (Crum). 

of Narrative 

iv. 793*. 

Toah .... 

iii. 472*’[Naliatli]; ii. 124*. 

Critical Difficulties . 

iv. 790*1, 

Job, Land of 

iv. 785* (Wilson). 

Origin of Narrative . 

iv. 792**. 

Tob-adonijali 

iv. 785** ; ii 125^ 

Theory of Origin of 


Tobiah .... 

iv. 785**. 

Language 

iv. 790** ff. 

Tobias (Ap.) 

iv. 785^ 

Tongues, Gift of . ^ . 

iv. 793*’ (Robertson) ; ii. 

Tobiel (Ap.) 

iv. 785^ 


407**(Sw ete); iii. 742*- ‘ 

Tobijah 

iv. 785*’ ; ii. 125^ 


(Purves). 

Tobit, Book of 

iv. 785** (Marshall). 

Biblical Evidence • 

iv. 793**. 

Date 

iv. 788 \ 

Data, Classification of 

iv. 794*. 

Demonology 

iv. 408** f. ( Whitehouse). 

Interpretation of Evi- 


Eschatology 

i. 743** (Charles). 

dence . 

iv. 794**. 

Ck>d, Doctrine of 

Ext. 277** (Fair weather). 

Later History . 

iv. 796*. 

Historical Character 

iv. 788*’. 

Tools .... 

iv. 796** (Carslaw). 

Language, Original . 

iv. 788*. i 

Toparchy 

iv. 797*. 

Narrative . 

iv. 786**. 

Topaz . • . . 

iv. 797* ( J. Tayl w), 620» ff . 

VariatioDs in VSS 

iv. 787*. i 


(Flinders Petrie). 
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Tophel . 

Tophet, Toplietli 


Torah • 

Torch • 
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Turtoine 
Totcmism • 


Ton .... 
Tower .... 
ToM'n Clerk 

Ti-achonitis . 

Trade .... 

Articles of Commerce 
Commerce of Ancient 
East • • a 

of l.*)rael 

Gk)vernment and 
Harbours, Markets, 
Boiites . 

Boman Commerce . 

Terms 
Trades . 

Tragacantli . 

Trance .... 


Transfiguration . 

Nature and Meaning 
of . 

Scene of . • 

Transgression • 

Ti ansmigration of Souls 

Travail 

Treason 

•yreasure. Treasurer, 
Treasury . 

Treasury of Temple . 
Tree .... 
Sacred in Israel 


in Egypt 
in Greece 
Trespass-offering . 


iv. 797^ 

iv. 797*’ (Salmond) ; iL 
119*» (Charles), 388* 
(Warren). 

iii. 64'‘ ff. (Driver), 595** ff. 
(Curtis). 

iii. 23** (Porter), 43*»f. 
(Hastings). 

iv. 799**. 
iv. 799**. 

i. 340* (Selbie), 850* (Ben- 
nett) ; ii. 445** (W. P. 
Paterson) ; iv. 331** f. 
(Paterson), 831» 
(Peake); Ext. 114* 
(Kainsay), 613*, 623** 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 799^ 

iv. 800* (Barnes), 
iv. 800** (Ramsay) ; i. 
723* f. 

iv. 801* (Smith). 

iv. 802^' (Bennett) ; Ext. 

oO** I Buhl), 
iv. 806‘. 

iv. 803“; Ext. 593“ ff. 

iv. 803'- ff. 
iv. 806^ 

iv. 805^ [See Roads in 
OT and NT], 
iv. 806** ; Ext. 378*, 382*ff., 
390*, 400** (Ramsay), 
iv. 802**. 

iv. 807* (Wortabet). 

ii. 747** (Macalister) ; iv. 
611* (Post). 

iv. 807* (Morgan) ; iii. 
327* (Macalister) ; Ext. 
673* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 807*’ (Plummer) ; iii. 
809*, 812'* (Chase). 

iv. 808*. 

iv. 807** ; ii. 352** (Conder) ; 

iv. 671** (Wilson), 
iv. 529**, 532* (E. K. Ber- 
nard). 

Ext. 292* (Fairweather). 
iv. 808* (Hastings), 
iv. 808^ 

iv. 808** (Selbie) ; i. 685*’ 
(Burney). 

iv. 809**, 714* (Davies), 
iv. 809** (Post), 
iv. 395** (A. R. S. Ken- 
n e d y) ; Ext. 616* 
(Kautzsch). [See 
Asherah]. 

Ext. 190** (Wiedemann). 
Ext 113* (Ramsay), 
iv. 337** (W. P. Paterson). 
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Trial . 


of Christ • 


Tribe .... 
Genealogical Lists of 
Twelve Ti ilies 
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Tribes • 


Nature, Origin, and 
History of Tribe . 
Order and Grouping 
of Tribes 
Subdivisions 
Terminology . 
Tribes as Individuals 

Tribulation . . 

Tribute in OT 
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Tribute Money . 
Trinity 


Babylonian 

in Baptismal For- 
mula 

in Jewish Apocrypha 
and Pseudepi- 
grapha . 

in New Testament . 
in connexion with 
Christ’s Ad- 
vent 
Baptism 
Birth . 

Ministry . 
Temptation and 
Transfigura- 
tion 

in Teaching of Christ 
Apostolic Commis- 
sion and Baptism 
Fourth Gk)Bpel 
Synoptic G^pels . 

in Teaching of the 
Apostles . 
among Jewish 
ChrMians . 

St. John 
St. Paul 

Outline of NT Doc- 
trine 

Trinity involved in 
Life of Church 


Ext. 538* (Jastrow). 
iL 806*f. (Thatcher), 
252* f., 842* (Williams) ; 
iv. 401** f. (Bacher). 
iL 633* (S a n d a y) ; iii. 
876** ff. (Purves); Ext. 
426** f. (Tasker), 
iv. 810* (Bennett). 

iL 122* ff. (Curtis). 

iv. 810**; i. 272** (Peake) ; 

iii. 89* (Selbie); iv. 
192** (Driver). 

iv. 810* ff. 

iv. 812'*. 
iv. 8l2^ 
iv. 810*. 

iv. 810**; ii. 533** ff. (Dri- 
ver). 

i. 3V4* (Denney). [See 
Suffering], 
iv. 813* (Selbie). 
iv. 813* (Macpherson). 
[See Taxes]. 

iv. 813**; iii. 428** (A. R. 

S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 308* (Scott); ii. 
213* ff., 648** (Sanday); 
iii. 793** (Chase). 

L 215* (Hommel); Ext. 
538* f. (Jastrow). 

Ext. 313'*; i. 241* ff. 
(Plummer). 


Ext. 308*. 
Ext. 309*ff. 


Ext 309*. 
Ext 309**. 
Ext. 309*. 
Ext 309**. 


Ext 310*. 
Ext 310»’ff. 

Ext 313** f. 
Ext 311** ff 
Ext 310** ff. 

Ext 314** ff. 

Ext 314^ ff. 
Ext 317* ff. 
Ext 315* ff. 

Ext 310* f. 

Ext. 318*. 
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and Persia 

iv. 824''. 

ment of 

Ext. SISK 
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iv. 828‘. 

Church, Establish- 


Tyre, Ladder of . 

iiL 17* (Ewing). 

ment of 

Ext. 

Tyropcean Valley 

u. 387** (Warren). 

Missions, Work 


Tzade • • • . 

iv. 826". 

of • . . 

Ext. SIQ". 



Test of Doctrine . 

Ext. aw. 

Ucal • • • . 

iv. 82S». 

Worsliip and Sac- 


Uel . . . 

iv. 825*. 

raments 

Ext 320»flf. 

Uknaz . • • . 

iv. 825*. 

Tripolis 

iv. 813** (Wilson). 

Ulai .... 

iv. 825* (Sayce). 

Triskeles 

Ext 111** (Ramsay). 

Ulam .... 

iv. 826* ; ii. 129''. 131". 

Troas .... 

iv. 813** (Ramsay). 

Uliilas’ Version . 

iv. 861" If. (Bebb). 

Trogyllium . 

iv. 814** (Wilson). 

UUa .... 

iv. 825" ; iL 132". 

Trophimns . 

iv. 814** (Bedpath). 

Ummah 

iv. 825**. 

Trow .... 

iv. 815*. 

Uncial Writing . 

iv. 950'* ff. (Kenyon). 
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iv. 815* (Abrahams) ; uL 

Unclean, Uncleanness. 

iv. 825" (Pealce) ; L 522" 


462* (Millar). 


(Pouclier). 

Trumx>ets, Feast of 

iv. 815** 61 (Abrahams) ; 

Laws on . 

iii. 104* (Harford- 


L 859** (Harding). 


Battersby), 332** f. 

Trust .... 

[See Faith]. 


(Macalister). 

Truth in OT 

iv. 816** (Stanton). 

Origin of Distinction 
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iv. 81S^ 

between Clean and 


Truth, Goddess of 

Ext 191** (Wiedemann). 

Unclean 

iv. 825" ff. 

Trypliama • 

iv. 820* (Headlam) ; ii 

Ritual and Unclean- 



444** (Ramsay) ; iv. 

ness • • • 

iv. 833* ; Ext. 621-, 718" f. 


15** f. (Ramsay). 


(Kautzsch). 
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iv. 820^. 
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iv. 826* ff.; ii. 38" ff. (Mai- 

Tryphosa 
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iv. 820^ (Selbie). 
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iv. 829* ff. ; ii. 35* ff., 
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Turban 
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iv. 834*. 
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iv. 834**. 
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iv. 821*. 
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iv. 834*». 
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iii. 663*, 564** (Kbnig). 
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iv. 834**. 
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iv. 834*». 

pel of 

Ext. 435^ (Tasker). 
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iv. 834**. 
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iv. 834** (Post). 
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iiL 562** (K5nig). 

Unknown God . 

iv. 835* (Headlam) ; i. 

‘Two Ways' 

Ext 439* ff. (Bartlet). 


196**. 

Tychicus 

iv. 821** (Bedpath). 

Unleavened Bread 

L 317** ff. (Macalister) ; 

Types in the Old Tes- 



iii. 90* (H. A. White). 

tament 

Ext 176** (KOnig). 

Feast of . 

L 860* fl'. (Harding). • 

Tyrannus . 

iv. 821** (B^say). 

Relation to Pass- 


Tyre .... 

iv. 823* (Mackie). 

over . 

L 860* ; iii. 684^ 685*- ^ 

Antiqni^ • 

iv. 823*. 


686** (W. J. Moulton) , 

Coinage • 

iiL 423*, 426*, 427** (A. R. 


Ext. 621^ 662*, 718* f. 


S. Kennedy). 


(Kautzsch). 

Situation . 

iv. 823*. 

in Ac 20®* ^ . 

L 419** (Turner). 

Trade . • 

iv. 823^ 

Unni .... 

iv. 835*; iL 125*». 

and Assyria 

iv. 824*. 

Unno .... 

iv. 836*. 

and Babylon 

iv. 824**. 

Unright 

iv. 836*. 

and Israel 

iv. 824^. 

Unselfishness 

Ext 28** (Votaw). 

and Macedonians 

iv. 824**. 

Untoward • 

iv. 836^. 
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Uphaniii 


iii. 340^ fil (Margoliouth). 

Vau (Waw) . 

IT. 847*. 

Uphaz . 


iv. 835^ (T. G. Pinches). 

Vedan .... 

iv. 847* (Margoliouth). 

Upright, Book of the 


iv. 12^(Bndde). 

Veil (Vail) . 

iv. 847** (Davies). 

Ur (person) . 


iv. 835^ ; iL 132^. 

Article of Dress 

iv. 848* ; L 627** (Mackie); 

Ur (place) 


i. 224^ 220* (Hommel) ; 


iiL 240>. 455» (SdUe). 



Ext. 534* (Jastrow). 

of Tabernacle . 

iv. 847‘, 662^ (A. E. S. 

Ur of the Chaldees 

• 

iv. 835'’ (T. G. Pinches) ; 


Kennedy). 



L 16», 17» (Ryle), 184* 

of Temple . 

iv. 847^ 700^, 711*, 714‘>. 



note (Hommel), 537^ 

Venus .... 

L 169* IF. (Driver), 193^ 



(Stenning). 


(Pinches); iv. 181**(Ben- 

Ur-ghanna • • 

• 

i. 225*. 


nett). 

Ur-gur . . • 

• 

^226". 

Vellum • 

iv. 946** (Kenyon). 

Urhanns 

, 

iv. 837'’. 

Vermilion • 

L 458* (Thatcher). 

Uri . . . 

, 

iv. 837'’ ; ii. 127‘. 

Verse .... 

iv. 4* (Budde). 

Uriah, Urijah 

. 

iv. 837*’ (N. J. D. White); 

Versions 

iv. 848'- (Bebb). 



ii. 132^ (Curtis). 

History and Origin . 

iv. 849*11: 

Urias (Ap.) . 

, 

iv. 838*. 

Method of use . 

iv. 851'’ C 

Uriel . 

, 

iv. 838*; iL 124* 126*, 

Printed Editions, 




126*. 

use of . 

iv. 851*. 

Uriel (Archangel) 

. 

iv. 838* (Marshall); ii. 

Revisions . 

iv. 860^ 



778*. 

Uses of Versions — 


Urim and Thnmmun 


iv. 838** (A. B. S. Ken- 

Critical . 

iv. 853*. 



nedy). 

Exegetical . 

iv. 854\ 

Etymology and 


General . 

iv. 854*». 

Meaning 


iv. 838*. 

Literary and Philo- 


Nature and use 


iv. 839* ff. ; Ext. 662* 

logical 

iv. 855^. 



(Kautzsch). 

Versions, Arabic . 

i. 136* (BurkittV 

Usertesen UL 


L 659*. 

Aramaic . 

iv. 678** [Targum]. 

Usury . 


iv. 841* (Bennett) ; i. 523* 

Armenian 

L 151**, 153^ (Conybeare). 



(Poncher), 579* f. 

Bohairic . 

i. 670* (Forbtt Robinson). 

Ut-napishtim 


Ext. 577*. 

Bohemian . 

Ext 417'’ (Bebb). 

Uta(Ap.) 


iv. 841*. 

Danish 

Ext. 415*> (Bebb). 

Uthai . 


iv. 841* ; ii. 129*. 

Dutch 

Ext. 414** (Bebb). 

Uthi (Ap.) . 


iv. 84P’. 

Egyptian . 

i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). 

Uz , . . 


iv. 841'* (Pinches). 

English . 

[See Versions, English]. 

Uzai • • 


iv. 842^ 

Ethiopic . 

i. 791* (Charles). 

Uzal . . . 


iv. 842** (Margoliouth); L 

French 

Ext 402** (Bebb). 



135*. 

Georgian . 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Uzza . 


iv. 843* ; iL 131*. 

German . 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 

Uzzah . 


iv, 843* ; iL 125*. 

€k)thic 

iv. 861** (Bebb). 

Uzzen-sheerali 


iv. 487** [Sheerah] ; iL 

Greek 

iv. 864** (Redpath). 



130*. 

Aquila’s 

iv. 865*. 

Uzzi 


iv. 843*- ; u. 123* f**, 123^ 

Septuagint . 

iv. 437** (Nestle). 



129*- ^ 130**. 

Symmachus’ . 

iv. 865^ 

Uzzia . 


iv. 843*>. 

Theodotion’s . 

iv. 866*. 

Uzziah ... 


iv. 843**; iL 124*, 129*, 

Greek, Modem . 

Ext 420* (Bebb). 



132»». 

Hungarian 

Ext 417* (Bebb). 

Uzziah (Azariah) . 


iv. 843** ('Whitehouse) ; L 

Itala .... 

iii. 47** (H. A. A. Ken- 



186** (Hommel). 


nedy). 

Uzziel . • • 


iv. 845**; ii. 122^, 123*, 

Italian 

Ext. 406*’ (Bebb). 



124^ 125*- ^ 130**. 

Latin, Old 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Ken- 





nedy). 

Vagabond • • 


iv. 845* (Hastings). 

Memphitic 

L 669** (Forbes Robinson). 

Vaheh • • • 


iv. 845*, 629**. 

Norwegian 

Ext 415** (Bebb). 

Vail . . . 


[See Veil]. 

Polish 

Ext 418** (Bebb). 

Vaizatha 


iv. 845**. 

Portuguese 

Ext 410** (Bebb). 

Vale, Valley 


iv. 845** (Driver). 

Russian . 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

Valentinus . 


iL 701* (Keynolds) ; iii. 

Sahidic 

i. 669** (Forbes ]l^bin8on). 



539* (Stanton). 

Samaritan 

Ext 68** (K6nig). 

Valentinus, Gospel of 


Ext. 438** (Tasker). 

Slavonic . 

iv. 863** (Bebb). 

Vaniah • • 


iv. 846^ 

Spanish . 

Ext. 408** (Bebb). 

Vanity . • • 


iv. 846** (Garvie). 

Swedish . 

Ext 416** (Bebb). 

Vashni . • • 


iv. 847*. 

Syriac 

iv. 646^ 740**. 

Vasbti . • • 


iv. 847*. 

Thebaic 

L 669** [Sahidic]. 

Vatioanus, Codex 


L 209* (Murray). 

Vulgate . 

iv. 873^ (H. J. White). 
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Versions, English . iv. 856*» (Milligan) ; Ext. 

236' (J. H. Luptun). 
Anglo-Norman • . Ext. 237**. 

Rolle of Hampole . Ext. 238'. 

William of Shore- 
ham . . . Ext. 237*». 

Anglo-Saxon . Ext. 238\ 

Bede . . . Ext. 236*». 

Caedmon . . Ext. 236'. 

King Alfred . . Ext. 236**. 

Authorized Version 
and successors • iv. 856' ; Ext. 253* IT. 

Bishops’ Bible . • iv. SoS** ; Ext. 250'. 

Genevan . . . iv. 858'; Ext. 249*. 

Reformation Pei iod . iv. 856' ff. ; Ext. 241' flf. 
Coverdale . . iv. 857' ; Ext. 244*. 

Great Bible . . iv. 857** ; Ext. 247'. 

Matthew’s Bible . iv. 857' ; Ext. 245^ 
Taverner’s Bible . iv. 857** ; Ext. 246**. 
Tindale . . . iv. 856' ; Ext. 241*’. 

Revised Version . iv. 860* ; Ext. 259*' ff. 

American . . Ext. 269*. 

Rlieims and Douai . iv. 858** ; Ext. 251** ff. 
Wyclifite . . . iv. 855** ; Ext. 238^ 

Very . • . iv. 866* (Hastings). 

Vessels. . . ii. 40* ff. (Macalister). 

Vetch . , . i. 498^ 

Vex, Vexation . iv. 866** (Hastings). 

Vile . , . iv. 867* (Hastings). 

Village .... iv. 867** (Ewing). 

Vine, Vineyard . . iv. 868* (Post); ii. 31** f. 

(Macalister). 

Keeper of . . iv. 868^ 

Vine of Sodom . . iv. 869** ; ii. 34** (Mac- 

alister). 

Vinegar . . iv. 870* (Macalister). 

Vintage . . iv. 869* (Post). 

Viol .... iv. 870**. 

Viper . . . . iv. 460* (Post). 

Virgin. . . , iv. 870** (Woods). 

Fountain of the . iv, 515** ff. (Wilson). 
Virtue .... iv. 871' (Hastings). 

Vision • . . . iv. 871** (Morgan), 108% 

115** (Davidson) ; Ext. 
673**, 675** (Kautzsch). 
Visitation, Divine , L 524** (Pouclier). 

Vophsi . . . . iv. 871**. 

Vow . . . . iv. 872* (Peake) ; L 479* 

(Marshall). 

Vowels. . . , L 72*’, 74** (I. Taylor); iv. 

949** (Kenyon). 

Vul^te . . . iv. 873* (H. J. White). 

Circumstances of 
Translation . . iv. 873* ff 

Criticism, Textual, of 

OT . . . iv. 884*». 

of NT . . . iv. 883*. 

Difference from Eng- 
lish Bible . . iv. 885*61 

Early Editions . . iv. 880* ff 

History after Jerome’s 

death . . iv. 877' ff 

British and Irish 
types . . . iv. 878'. 

French • • • iv. 878^ 


Vulgate— 

Sanction of Council 
of Trent . 
Spanish Vulgate . 
MSS .... 
Name 

Nature and Method 
of Jerome’s Revision 
Vulture 
Vulture Stele 

Wafer .... 
Wages .... 
Waggon 
Threshing . 

Wailing 

Wait .... 
Walls .... 

of Jerusalem 
Walnut 

War .... 

Jahweh the war-God 

Method and Tactics . 

Fortresses 
Strategic Routes 
Treaties . 

Treatment of Enemies 
War in NT . 
in Prophet N 
Ward .... 
Ware .... 
Wars of the Lord, Book 
of the 

Washings . 


Washpot 

Wasp . . . . 

Watch .... 
Watcher 

Water .... 

Metaphorical use 
Water of Bitterness . 

Water of Separation . 

Waterspouts 
W ave - breast, W ave- 
offering 


Waw . . . . 

Wax, as Writing 
Material . 

Wax (verb) . 

Way . . . . 

‘ Ways, Two ’ 
Waymark . 

Wealth 

Wean . . . . 

Weapons 
Worship of 
Weasel. 

Weaving 


iv. 880'. 
iv. 878**. 
iv. 886* ff 
iv. 884**. 

iv. 882* ff. 
iv. 890**. 

i. 225'. 

i. 318** (Macalister). 

Ext. 357** (Bennett), 
i. 357* (H. A. White). 

i. 357', 50** (Paterson). 

iii. 453** (Nicol). 

iv. 890* (Hastings), 
iv. 890** (Warren). 

ii. 594** f., 596** (Conder). 

ii. 34** ; iii. 574% 
iv. 892* (Barnes). 

Ext. 628*, 635** II 

(Kautzsch). 
iv. 893** ff. 
iv. 893“, 894**. 
iv. 892** f. 
iv. 895*. 
iv. 895'. 
iv. 895% 

IV. 895% 

iv. 896* (Hastings), 
iv. 896*. 

iv. 896** (Selbie), 12'. 
i. 257** (Kennedy) ; iv. 
833** (Peake), 898* 
(Patrick), 
iv. 896% 
iv. 896% 
iv. 766% 

iv. 897'; i. 707* (Charles), 
iv. 897* (Janies Patrick), 
iv. 898% 

iii. 273** f. (W. P. Paterson), 
325** f. (Macalister). 

iv. 208** (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 899'. 

iv. 338* ( W. P. Paterson) ; 

iii. 588* (Driver) ; Ext. 
722* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 847*. 

iv. 945* (Kenyon), 
iv. 899* (Hastings), 
iv. 899* (Garvie). 

Ext. 439* ff. (Stenning). 
iv. 899% 

iv. 900* (Bennett), 
iv. 900% 
i. 154** (Barnes). 

Ext. 112*’ (Ramsay), 
iv. 900% 

iv. 900** (H. Porter). 
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Wedding 

iii. 271* ff. ( W. P. Paterson). 

WeUs . 

. iv. 913**f. (Hastings, Hull). 

Weeds .... 

iv. 901»». 


[See Jerusalem, Pales- 

Week .... 

iv. TBS'* (Abrahams). 


tine, Springs.] 

Weeks, Feast of . 

iii. 740* (Purves); L 861* 

as Sanctuaries . 

. iv. 305** ( A.R.S. Kennedy) ; 


(Harding). 


Ext. 616** (Kautzsch). 

Weeping 

iii. 453* (Nicol). 

Wen . 

. iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Weights and Measures 

iv. 901'*(A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Wench . 

iv. 914*. 

Bal^lonian 

iv. 902* tf., 907* ; i. 218'* flf. 

Whale . 

iv. 914**. 


(Hommel) ; iii. 418* ii‘. 

Wheat . 

. iv. 914** (Post); L 316' 

Egyptian . 

iv. OOS**, 905* f., OOT**; iii. 


(Macalister). 


418*. 

Wheel • 

iv. 915* (Carslaw). 

GrsBCo-Roman . 

iv. 906*, 913**. 

Whelp . 

iv. 915^. 

Hebrew Measures of 


Whirlwind . 

iv. 915** (Mackie and 

Capacity . 

iv. 910** ae: 


Hull). 

Ephah-bath . 

iv. 910** ff. 

White . 

i. 458* (Thatcher). 

Hin 

iv. 910** ff. 

White of an Egg . 

. iv. 916* ; ii. 37*. 

Homer-kor 

iv. 910*', 911*»ff. 

Whole, Wholesome 

. iv. 916* (Hastings). 

Kab . . . 

iv. 910^ 911**. 

Whore . 

. [See Harlot]. 

Log 

iv. 910** ff 

Wickedness . 

. iv. 529** (E. R. Bernard). 

Omer . 

iv. 912*. 

Widow . • 

iv. 916** (Bennett) ; iii. 

Seaii 

iv. 910** ff 


269^ f. (Paterson); iv. 

Hebrew Measures of 



771** (Lock). 

Length 

iv. 9u6*^ff 

Wife . 

. i. 847* (Bennett). [See 

Cubit . 

iv. 906** ff 


Marriage]. 

Fathom . 

iv. 909**. 

Wilderness . 

. iv. 917** (Selbie). 

Fingerbreadtli 

iv. 909*. 

of Judaea . 

. ii. 792* (Wilson). 

Furlong 

iv. 909**. 

of Wanderings . 

. i. 803** ff (Harris and 

Handbreadtli 

iv. 909*. 


Chapman), 850° 

Sabbath Day's 



(Warren). 

Journey 

iv. 909^*, 323* (Massie). 

Will, Would 

. iv. 918** (Hastings). 

Span 

iv. 909*. 

Will . 

. iv. 919** (Stanton). 

Hebrew Measure of 


Divine 

. 1 * . 922* ; L 678** (Murray). 

Surface . 

iv. 910*. 

Human 

. IV. 920* ; i. 678** (Murray). 

Hebrew Weight- 


Free 

. iv. 920** tf.; i. 680* fi*. 

System 

iv. 902* ff. 


(Murray); iv. 143** 

Babylonian (2o2 gr. 



(Garvie) ; Ext. 293*' 

unit) . 

iv. <K)2*. 


(Fairweather). 

New Syrian ^32u 


Will (Testament) 

. iv. 720** (Massie). 

gr. unit) . 

iv. 904*. 

Will-Worship 

. iv. 923*. 

Phoenician (224 gr. 


Willow Tree 

. iv. 923* (PoU). 

unit) . 

iv. 905**. 

Wimples 

. iv. 923**; i. 627^ 

Syncretic System 


Wind . 

. iv. 923** (Mackie). 

of Mishna . 

iv. 906*. 

Window 

. ii. 435** (Warren) ; iv. 

Weights ; — Daric 



699** f., 709* (Davies). 

(dram) . 

iv. 904*. 

Wine . 

. ii. 33* fi*. (MaesJister) ; iv. 

Mina (maneh, 



869*» (Post). 

pound) . 

iv. 902** ff. 

Unfermented . 

. ii. 34*. 

Shekel 

iv. 902*- ff. 1 

Winebibber . 

. iv. 924*. 

of the Sanctuary iii. 422*. 

Winefat 

. i. 855**. 

Talent 

iv. 902'- ff. 

Winepress . 

. ii. 33* (Macalister); iv. 

Phoenician Weight- 



869** (Post). 

System . 

iv. 903 '- ; iii. 419*. 

Wink . 

. iv. 924*. 

Scripture, Measures of 

iv. 912'-ff 

Winnow 

. L 51*. 

Bath 

iv. 913*. 

Wisdom 

. iv. 924** (Siegfried) ; i. 648“ 

Ephah • 

iv. 913*. 


(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Firkin . 

iv. 913*. 

Doctrine of 

. Ext.281*fi‘.(Fairweather), 

Hin . . . 

iv. 913*. 


728* ff. (Kautzsch). 

Homer-kor . 

iv. 913*. 

Ethics of Wisdom 

Kab . . . 

iv. 912*. 

Literature 

. i. 782* (Strong). 

Log 

iv. 912^ 

Greek Influence 

. iv. 924'-. 

Omer . 

iv. 913*. 

and the Logos . 

Ext. 283'* (Fairweatbei). 

Seaii 

iv. 913». 

in Baruch . 

. iv. 927'-. 

Tenth Deal . 

iv. 912'-. 

Ecclesiastes . 

. iv. 927». 

Sources, Monumental 


Job 

.. iv. 925'-. 

and Literary . 

iv. 901». 

4 Maccabees . 

. iv. 928*. 
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Wisdom — 


Wood .... 

a. 64»f. (Post), 

in Philo . • 

Ext. 206' (Drummond), 

as Writing Material . 

iv. 944** (Kenyon). 


283'‘ (Fairweather). 

Wool . • • • 

iv. 937* (Mackie). 

Post-Exilic Period 

iv. 924^. [See under Doc- 

W ord • • • • 

iv. 937* (John Patrick), 


trine]. 


488* f. (Marshall) ; Ext 

Prophetio Age 

iv. 924**. 


284* (Fairweather). 

Proverbe • 

iv. 924** f. 


[See Logos]. 

Psalms • • 

iv. 925*. 

Works, Good • • 

Ext. 294*f. (Fairweather). 

Sirach • 

iv. 927": Ext. 281" (Fair- 

and Faith . • • 

L 834" (Waxfield) ; ii. S48> 


weather). 


(Mayor). 

Wisdom, Book of • 

iv. 929»ff. ; Ext. 282"f. 

World .... 

iv. 937*’ (Stanton). 


(Fairweather). 

in St. John’s Gospel 


Wisdom, Book of 

iv. 928* (Siegfried). 

and Epistles . 

ii. 687* (Strong), 724* 

Aim 

iv. 929*. 


(Reynolds). 

Authorship 

iv. 930**. 

Worm .... 

iv. 940**. 

Character 

iv. 928". 

Disease of W'orms • 

iii. 330** (Macalister). 

Contents • 

iv. 929". 

Wormwood . . • 

iv. 940^ 

Date .... 

iv. 930". 

Worship . . • 

iv. 941*. 

Doctrine of Gkxl 

iv. 930* ; Ext. 278* (Fair- 

Worship in Old Testa- 



weather). 

ment 

[See Praise, Sacrifice]. 

Individual Immor- 


Worship in New Testa- 


tality . 

iv. 930*. 

ment 

iv. 941* (Adeney). 

Logos • 

Ext. 283* (Fairweather). 

Apostolic Teaching 


Satan • 

iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 

and Custom 

iv. 941"; i. 426" ff. (Gay- 

Sin 

iv. 532* (E. R. Bernard). 


ford), 490** (Robertson). 

Soteriology . , . 

iv. 930^ 

Leaders of Worship 

iv. 942". 

Eschatology 

iv. 930* ; i. 746* (Charles) ; 

Method . 

iv. 942**. 


iv. 233* (E. K. Bernard). 

Object (God the 


Integrity . 

iv. 930**. 

Father, Christ) • 

iv. 943*1. 

Language . 

iv. 928"; iii. 35* (Mar- 

Places . 

iv. 942*. 


goliouth). 

Times • 

iv. 941**. 

Psychology . , 

Ext. 291** *• (Fairweather). 

Christ’s Teaching and 


Text .... 

iv. 931*. 

Practice 

iv. 941" ; Ext 81 " (Votaw). 

Title .... 

iv. 928*. 

Worship in Synagogue 

iv. 640* ff. (Bacher). 

Versions . 

iv. 931*. 

Wot .... 

iv. 931^ 

Wist, Wit, Wot, Witty 

iv. 931** (Hastings). 

Wrath . • • • 

i. 97** (Orr). 

Witch, W'itchcraft • 

iii. 208** ff. (Whitehouse); 

Wrestling • • • 

iv. 944*. 


iv. 934* (Adeney) ; Ext. 

Writing • • • 

iv. 944* (Kenyon) ; i. 72* 


551*11'. (Jastrow), 596* 


(I. Taylor), 729** (Bart- 


(Johns). [See Sorcery]. 

t 

let) ; iii. 26S 27** (Mar- 

Withered Hand • 

iii. 326** (Macalister). 


goliouth), 597** (Curtis). 

Withs .... 

iv. 932*. 

Alphabets • • 

iv. 949*; i. 70** 11'. (I. 

Witness 

iv. 932* (Selbie). 


Taylor). 

Witnesses, The Three . 

ii 689* (Strong). 

Antiquity • 

iv. 944*. 

Wizard 

iv. 606* (Whitehouse). 

Codex 

iv. 947*, 961** £. 


[See Magic, Witch]. 

Greek Writing on 


Wolf .... 

iv. 933*. 

Papyrus . 

iv. 960**. 

Woman 

iv. 933* (Adeney) ; i. 847*f. 

Minuscule Writing 

iv. 953**. 


(Bennett). 

Uncial Writing • 

iv. 962**. 

in Judaism 

iv. 934*, 640* (Bacher). 

Egyptian Writing . 

L 656* (Crum), 70** f 

* in Mourning Bites . 

iv. 934** ; iu. 454** (Nicol). 


(I. Taylor). 

in Music . 

iv. 934**. 

Hebrew Writing 

iv. 948*. 

in NT and Christianity 

iv. 934** ff. 

Accents 

iv. 950*. 

Gifts . 

iv. 935**. 

Separation of Words 


Offices . 

iv. P36^ 

and Sections 

iv. 950*. 

in Prophecy 

iv. 934^ 

Synagogue Bolls . 

iv. 949^ 

in Semitic Cults 

iv. 933**; Ext. 579** (Jas- 

Verses . . . 

iv. 950*. 


trow), 591* (Johns). 

Vowel Points • 

iv. 949**; L 72^ 74** (I 

Serving Women of 



Taylor). 

Tabernacle . 

iv. 934^ 85^ 89* (Bau- 

Latin Writing . 

iv. 964**. 


dissin). 

Libraries . 

iv. 966*. 

Status of Female 


Materials for Writ- 


Slaves . 

iv. 464* ff. (Whitehouse). 

ing .. . 

iv. 944** ff 

Wonder 

iii 384* ( J. H. Bernard) ; 

Bark • • 

iv. 941P. 


iv. 613*. 

Clay 

iv. 944**. 
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W I i tiug — Materials — 



Zalmonah . 

. 

ir. 962", 

Ink 

• 


iv. 948*. 

Zalmnnnah . 

. , 

iv. 964* (Cooke). 

Lead 

• 


hr. 945*. 

Zam&ma-shum-idiii . . 

L 182". 

Leatlier 

• 


iv. 946^. 

Zambri (Ap.) 

. • 

iv. 962". 

Linen • 

• 


iv. 94S>. 

Zamoth (Ap.) 

, , 

iv. 963f>. 

Paper , 

• 


iv. 947". 

Zamzummim 

. 

iv. 962" (Drivw), 994". 

PapyruB 

• 


iv. 946". 

Zanoah 

. . 

iv. 962"; ii. 129*. 

Parchment 

or Vel- 


Zaphenath-paneah 

iv. 963* (Griffith) ; i 666** 

Inm 



iy. 946". 



(Cmm) ; iii 819^ 

Pens 



iv. 947". 

Zaphon 


iv. 963*. 

Potsherds 



iv. 945». 

Zaraias (Ap.) 


•iv. 963*. 

Stone . 



iv. 944**. 

Zarakes (Ap.) 


iv. 963**. 

Wax 



iv. 945*. 

Zardeus (Ap.) 


iv. 963". 

Wood . 



iv. 944**. 

Zarephath . 

• • 

iv. 963** (Mackie). 

Palimpsests 



iv. 953*. 

Zarethan 


iv. 963" (Selbie). 

Papyri 

. 


Ext. 352^ [See Papyri]. 

Zathoes (Ap.) 

• • 

iv. 963**. 

Rolls 

. 

• 

iv. 945“, 946* f. 

Zathui (Ap.) 

• 

iv. 963**. 

Stichometry and Col- 


Zattu . 


iv. 964*. 

ometry . 

• 

. 

iv. 955*'. 

Zaza • 


iv. 964* ; ii. 126*. 

Wyclif, John 

• 

. 

iv. 855*' ; Ext. 238^ 

Zealot . 


i. 348* [Cananfean]. 





Zebadiah 

• ■ 

iv. 964“; ii. 124^ 125^ 

Xanthicns . 



iv. 765* (Abrahams). 



131*“*, 132*. 

Xerxes 



iv. 958* (Selbie). 

Zebah . 

• 

iv. 964* (Cooke). 





Zebedee 

• • 

iv. 964** (Milligan). 

Yam • 



iii. 125** (Ewing). 

Zebidah 

• 0 

iv. 964" ; iL 127". 

Year . 



iv. 763* fi‘. (Abrahams) ; 

Zebina • 

• 

iv. 964". 




Ext. 478** ff. (Ramsay). 

Zeboiim 

• • 

iv. 964". 

lle^dnning of 



iv. 764* ; Ext. 483** (Ram- 

Zeboim 


iv. 965». 




M.y). 

Zebul . 


iv. 965* (Cooke) ; L 9** 

Yellow 



i. 458* (Thatcher). 



(Selbie). 

Yoke . 



iv. 958* (Xicol). 

Zebulun 

, , 

iv, 965* (Ewing) ; iL 129** 

Yokefellow . 



iv. 644*» [Synzygus]. 



(Curtis). 





Zechariah • 

• • 

iv, 966* (Macpberson) ; 

Zaanan 



iv. 959*. 



ii. 122", 123* 124", 

Zaanannim . 



iv. 959* (Selbie). 



125* **'*, 125** 

Zaavan 



iv. 959*. 



126“, 127*, 129», 131* 

Zahad 



iv. 959* (Bennett) ; ii. 



(Cnrtis) ; Ext. 673", 




126*, 130*, 132*- (Curtis). 



676" (Eaiitzsch). 

Zabadseans . 



iv. 959** (Margoliouth). 

Tomb of . 

• • 

iv. 466" (Nicol). 

Zabadeas (Ap.) 



iv. 960*. 

Zechariah, Book of 

iv. 967* (Nowack). 

Zabbai . 



iv. 960*. 

Activity and Signifi- 


Zabbud 



iv. 960*. 

cance of the Pro- 


Zabdens (Ap.) 



iv. 960*. 

phet 

, 

iv. 967". 

Zabdi . 



iv. 960* ; ii. 129*, 131*. 

Genuine Prophecies 


Zabdiel 



iv. 960* ; ii. 132^ 

(chs. 1-8) 

, , 

iv. 967*. 

Zabud . 



iv. 960*. 

Messianic Hope . 

iv. 967": Ext. 713" 

Zaccai . 



iv, 960* [Zabbai]. 



(Kautzsch). 

Zacchsens . 



iv. 960* (Redpath). 

Chs. 9>14 : Contents . 

iv. 968*. 

Zaccor . 



iv. 960**; u. 122^ 123% 

Date of component 





126*. 

Parts . 

, , 

iv. 969*. 

Zachariah . 



iv. 960^ 

Rel&tion of Parts . 

iv. 968". 

Zacharias 



iv. 961*. 

Religious Value . 

iv. 969" f. 

Zachary ( Ap. ) 



iv. 961*. 

Eschatology 

iv. 969". 

Zadok, Zadokites 

• 

iv. 961* (J. Taylor) ; i 6*» 

Zeeher . 


iv. 976". 




(N. J. D. White) ; ii. 

Zechrias (Ap.) 


iv. 970". 




123* 123^ 127* (Cur- 

Zedad . 


iv. 970". 




tis) ; iv. 72**, 89* (Bau- 

Zedekiah 


iv. 970" (N. J. D. White) ; 




dissin); Ext. 719* 



ii. 126", 127* (Curtis). 




(Kaiitzsch). 

Zeeb . 


iii. 632* (Cooke) ; u. 172*n. 

Zaham • 


■ 

iv. 962* ; ii. 126^ 127*. 

Zela(li) 


iv. 973*. 

Zain . 


• 

iv. 962*. 

Zelek . 


iv. 973*5 iL 132". 

Zair 



iv. 962*. 

Zelelponites . 


iL 128*. 

Zalaph • 



iv. 962*. 

Zelophehad . 


iv. 973*5 IL 129". 

Zalmoa 



iv. 962* (Wilson); ii 132* 

Zelzah . 

• ■ 

iv. 973*. 




(Curtis). 

Zemaraim • 

• • 

iv. 973*. 
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Zemarite 

iv. 973^ (Margoliouth). 

Zina • • • . 

iv. 985* [Zizjih] ; iL 123*. 

Zemirah • 

iv. 973" ; ii. 130". 

Zion • • • . 

iv. 982** (Wilson) ; ii. 386* 

Zenan .... 

iv. 959* [Zaanan]. 


(Warren), 691*(Conder). 

Zenas . . • . 

iv. 973^ 

Zior .... 

iv. 984*. 

Zephaniah . 

iv. 973*» (Macpherson) ; ii. 

Ziph .... 

It. 984"; ii. 127- ", 129". 


124* (Curtis). 

Ziphah 

ir. 984" : u. 129". 

Zephaniah, Apocalypse 


Ziphion 

iv. 963* [Zaphon]; iL 131** 

of ... . 

iv. 974* (Marsliall). 

Ziphron 

iv. 511** [Sibraim]. 

Zephaniah, Book of . 

iv. 974" (Selbie). 

Zippor .... 

iv. 984". 

Author 

iv. 974*. 

Zipporah 

iv. 984". 

Contents . 

iv. 974^ 

Ziv . . . . 

iv. 765*. 

Date and Unitj 

iv. 975*. 

Ziz .... 

iv. 984" (Hull). 

Literary Character- 


Ziza .... 

iv. 984" : ii. 122", 127". 

istics and Text 

iv. 970*. 

Zizah .... 

iv. 985*. 

Keligions Value 

iv. 976". 

Zoan .... 

iv. 985* (Chapman). 

Zephath . • 

ii. 415** [Hormah] ; iv. 977“. 

Zoar .... 

iv. 985** (Driver). 

Zephathah . 

iv. 977*. 

Zobah .... 

iv. 987* (Stenning). 

Zephi, Zepho 

iv. 977*. 

Zobebah 

iv. 987" ; ii. 128". 

Zephon, Zephonite 

iv. 903* [Zaphon]. 

Zodiac, Signs of . 

i. 191" ffi (T. tl. Pinches), 

Zer .... 

iv. 977". 


217** f. (Hommel) ; iil 

Zerah .... 

iv. 977* (N i c o 1) ; ii. 


307*. 


123* «•, 125", 129* 

Zohar • • . • 

iv. 987" ; u. 122", 128". 


(Curtis). 

Zoheleth, Stone . 

iv. 987** (Stenning). 

Zerahiah • • 

iv. 977*» ; ii. 123‘* ^ 

Zoheth 

iv. 988" ; ii. 129". 

Zered .... 

iv. 977*» 5 i. 806*. 

Zoology 

iii. 491* ff. (Post). 

Zeredah, Zererah 

iv. 963** [Zaretlian]. 

Zophah 

iv. 988* ; ii. 132*. 

Zeresh .... 

iv. 977**. 

Zopbai .... 

iv. 988" ; ii. 124". 

Zereth .... 

iv. 977" ; ii. 128*. 

Zophar 

iv. 988*; ii. 661** (Davison). 

Zereth-shahar 

iv. 977". 

Zophim 

iv. 988*. 

Zeri .... 

ii. 622" [Izri], 123". 

Zdr . . . . 

ii. 759** (Warren). 

Zeror .... 

iv. 978*. 

Zorah, Zoratliite^ 

iv. 988* (Selbie) ; ii. 127‘ 

Zeruah 

iv. 978*. 


(Curtis). 

Zerubbabd . 

iv. 978* (Selbie) ; ii. 127* 

: Zontes • • • • 

iv. 988* ; ii. 127S l‘J8‘. 


(Curtis). 

Zoroastrianism . 

iv. 988* (J. H. Moulton). 

wrongly identified 

Allusions in Bible and 


with Sheshba^^ar . 

iv. 493**. 

Apocrypha 

iv. 989*. 

Temple of 

iv, 710* ff. (Davies). 

Influence on Apoca- 


Zemiah 

iv. 979** ; ii. 12G’s 127*. 

lyptic Literature 

Ext. 297** f. (Fairweather). 

Zetbam 

iv. 979** ; ii. 123*. 

on Essenes . 

iv. 992*; i. 113*(F. Porter). 

Zethan 

iv. 979** ; ii. 130^ 

on Esther 

iv. 993*. 

Zethar .... 

iv. 979**. 

on Judaism . 

iv. 988** ff.; Ext. 274' 

Zeugma 

Ext. 160** (Konig). 


(Fairweather). 

Zezer .... 

i. 658*. 

in Angelology , 

iv. 991*, 993**. 

Zia .... 

iv. 979** ; ii. 131»*. 

Demonology . 

iv. 991^ 993**; Ext. 289* 

Ziba .... 

iv. 979** (Strachan). 


(Fairweather). 

Zibeon .... 

iv. 980*. 

Doctrine of God 

Ext. 279* (Fairweather). 

Zibia .... 

iv. 980*; ii 131*. 

Eschatology . 

iv. 990^ 993*»; Ext. 307* 

Zibiah .... 

iv. 980*; ii 126*'. 


(Fairweather), 728*. 

Zichri .... 

iv. 980*; it 124**^", 131* 

on Tobit 

iv. 989*. 

Ziddim 

iv. 977“ [Zer]. 

1 nfluenced by J udaism 
‘ Wisdom ^ in the 

iv. 992**. 

Zidon .... 

iv, 980* (Mackie). 


Relation to Tyre 

iv. 823**. 

Avesta . 

iv. 993*. 

Zigabenus, Euthymius 

Ext. 486** (Turner). 

Zorobabel . 

iv. 978* (Selbie). 

Ziha .... 

iv. 981**. 

Zorzelleus (Ap.) . 

iv. 994*. 

Zikkurat • 

[See Temples (Baby- 

Zfl legends . 

i. 222* (Hommel); Ext. 


lonian)]. 


673* (Jastrow). 

Ziklag .... 

iv. 981**. 

Zuar .... 

iv. 994*. 

Zillah .... 

iv. 981**; i. 35»* [Adah]. 

Zugoth 

Ext. 68** (Schechter). 

Zillethai 

iv. 982* ; ii. 131* 132*. 

Zuph .... 

iv. 994* ; iL 124*. 

Zilpah .... 

iv. 982*. 

Zur .... 

iv. 994* ; ii. 131*. 

Zimmah 

iv. 982*; ii 123**'K 

Divine Name . 

iii. 880** f. (Whitehouse) ; 

Zimran 

iv. 982*. 


iv. 290* (Selbie). 

Zimri .... 

iv. 982* (N. J. D. White) ; 

Zoriel .... 

iv. 994**. 


ii. 129*, 131* (Curtis). 

Zurishaddai 

iv. 994**. 

Zin .... 

iv. 982** (Chapman). 

Zuzim .... 

iv. 994** (Driver) ; ii. 166* 



m. INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND OTHER 

REFERENCES 


A . Old Testament. 



Genesis. 


Gen esis — continued. 


Genesis — continued. 


1 . 220»>; Ext. 281**. 

414 . 33f». 623* (Kautzsch). 

10 “ 

Ext. 82*. 


L 36^ 501* 502*. 

410 

iii. 244K 

10 “ 

iii 738* (Selbie) ; Ext 

1 * 

i 221 * ; ii. 403* ; Ext. 

416 

i. 225“ ; iii 558*. 


84 * n. 


568* n. (Jab trow), 

428 

iv. 820 f. 

11 

L 216*. 


715^ (Kautzsch). 

433 f. 

iii. 19f.; iv. ll*(Budde). 

111-9 

iv. 790 ff. 

!• 

i. 506*. 

434 

i. 204** n. 

11 ® 

iL 453**. 

1 ’ 

i. 215*. 

42 * 

iv. 470*». 

1110-96 

iii. 695 f. (Taylor). 

1140. 

i. 191*. 

486 

i 711*; iv. 39. 

1128 

i. 265^ 

IW 

L 193*. 

5 

iii. (>95 (Taylor). 

12 “ 

Ext. 664* (Kautzsch). 

yji 

Ext. 670** (Kautzsch). 

0 ^-» 

i. 36**. 

! 137 

Ext. 77*. 

jjtif. 

iii. 226*; Ext. 291»». 

5» 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

14 

L 15“, 222 **, 226**; Ext. 

IJ7 

Ext. 716- (Kautzsch). 

5» 

iii. 555** (Woods). 

1 

88 . 

yjs 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

6 »-« 

iv. 408* ; Ext. 209*. 

14* 

ii. 224**. 

1“ 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

6 * 

iv. 598* (Selbie). 

I41-16 

i. 375*. 

1 « 

Ext. 715** (Kautzsch). 

63.4 

iv. 570** (Sanday), 598* 

14® 

iv. 491**. 

2 » 

iv. 319 f.; Ext. 621»‘ 

6 * 

ii. 192* ; Ext. 666 ’’ 

14 # 

ii. 289 ; iv. 226^ 


(Kautzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

14® 

iii. 672^ 

24b- 36 

i. 36»>. 

6 " 

iii. 512**. 

14^ 

iiL 67*; Ext. 616* 

24b-47 

L 601^ 

6 * 

iii 555** (Woods). 


(Kautzsch). 

2*-3 

L 839*. 

7^^ 

iv. 763. 

1414 

iii. 566** (Konig). 


L 36*; iL 403*; Ext. 

8 » 

Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). 

1 1417 -ao 

iii. 335** (Sayce). 


665^ (Kautzsch). 

8 « 

iv. 334**. 

! 14 I 8 

iii. 145, 450 ; iv. 353**. 

210 

ii. 191*; iii. 551*. 

91 

i. aai". 

14“ 

Ext. 173*. 

217 

ii. 39^; iv. 630* (Hast- 

gsfl; 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

15 

L 511*. 


ings). 

i 9 ^ 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

152 

L 686 **; iL 190*; iv 

218.30 

ii. 347*. 

giar. 

iv. 196. 


615**. 

224 

iii. 264* (Paterson). 

928 -ai 

iv. 11 (Budde). 

15“- 

iv. 462**. 

31 -M 

i. 591*. 

10 

Ext. 7911’. (Jastrow). 

15» 

Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 


iv. 63«}* (Hastings). 

10 » 

iv. 286*». 

15wr. 

Ext. 630** (Kautzsch). 

38 a; 

Ext. 637** (Kautzsch). 

10 « 

iv. 176**. 

159.17 

iii. 576* (Ferries). 

3“ 

L 590»». 

108 -if 

iii. 552. 

15“ 

Ext. 77*. 

3» 

Ext. 665^ (Kautzsch). 

10 *-M 

i. 221 *; Ext. 81*. 

16*“^ 

Ext. 603** (Johns). 


L377*»; iv.633f.; Ext. 

10 » 

L 799*. 

16"- 

Ext. 603** (Johns). 


644* (Kautzsch). 

10"> 

i. 224^ 

16’ 

ii. 277**. 


L 797‘»; ii 163 f. 

IQii 

i. 339**; iv. 223 f. 

16“'- 

Ext. 600** (Johns). 

4SiH4» 

iii 688 ^ 

10 “ 

i 227* ; iv. 22 »*». 

1011 £. 

iv. 11 ** (Budde). 


Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). 

10 “ 

iii. 487. 

1618.66 

Ext. 604** (Johns). 

4M 

iv. 330^. 

101 ^ 

Ext. 81*. 

16“ 

Ext. 370**. 

46.? 

L 388«>ii. 

10 “ 

Ext. SI**. ! 

17111; 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

4T 

iii 127*. 

10 “ 

L 184**. j 

17*"- 

Ext. 623* (Kautneh). 

411. u 

ii7a*. 

10 “ 

iU. 46**. , 17i«- 

iL563**. 
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Genesis — continued. 


Igiir. 

Ext. 638* (Kautzsch). 

18» 

Ext. 375^ 

18» 

Ext. 375^ 

18« 

iv. 624** n. 

18« 

iv. 39*. 

19» 

iii. 152®. 

19»« 

L 271*. 

19“ 

L 82®. 

201-w 

L 9*. 

20” 

Ext. 664* (Kautzsch). 

21 ® 

iii. 63. 

21 ” 

Ext. 603®, 604® (Johns). 

21101 . 

Ext. 603® (Johns). 

2114 

Ext. 375*. 

2118 

ii. 457*. 

21 ” 

Ext. 375®. 

21 “ 

iii. 672 f. 

21 »«“ 

i. 9*. 

22 

Ext. 663® (Kautzsch). 

22 * 

iii. 437 ; Ext. 176®. 

22 ® 

Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

22 ” 

iv. 334®. 

22 “ 

iL 563*; Ext. 661* 
(Kautzsch). 

23 

Ext. 716® (Kautzsch). 

2310-18 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

23“ 

iii. 420* ; Ext. 374*. 

24*.» 

iv. 751*. 

24®«- 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

24*® 

Ext. 604® (Johns). 

24881. 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

25* 

iii. 99®. 

25® 

Ext. 604® (Johns). 

26® 

Ext. 604®, 605® (Johns). 

25“ 

ii. 833*. 

25**t 

Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). 

25*» 

iv. 11 (Budde). 

25** 

iii. 894® ; Ext. 75®. 

25*» 

iv. 24*. 

207-11. 9s-n 

i. 9*. 

2614-a 

Ext. 75®. 

26** 

iv. 223®. 

26*««* 

i. 510*. 

26“ 

iii. 213*. 

27“ 

Ext. 664® (Kautzsch). 

27M.W 

Ext. 604® (Johns). 

27« 

ii. 76®. 

27»* 

Ext. 604® (Johns). 

2810-tt 

i. 277®. 

28“ 

iii. 16 f. ; Ext. 643® 
(Kautzsch). 

2gl3-18 

iv. 601*. 

28“ 

iii. 880®; Ext. 616* 
(Kautzsch). 

28** 

iv. 472®. 

28** 

Ext. 170*. 

29“ 

L 814*; iii. 88 *, 331* 
(Macalister). 

29“ 

iv. 464®. 

29“ 

iii. 480® n. 

30* 

L 300®; iii. 7**; Ext. 
171*. 

80**- «• 

Ext. 603® (Johns). 

30**- 

iii. 486®. 


Genesis — continued. 


308 

iv. 944*. 

30” 

i. 370*; iL 76; Ext. 

30“ 

617* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 617* (Kautzsch). 

30”'- 

iv. 604*. 

30i4ff. 

iii. 210 ® (Whitehouse). 

30“ 

iv. 965*. 

30“ 

L 813*. 

30“^ 

iii. 735®. 

3l4ir. 

Ext. 664® (Kautzsch). 

31“ 

Ext. 170*. 

31“ 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

31“ 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

31“ 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

31“ 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

31” 

Ext. 602® (Johns). 

31“ 

i. 857®. 

31“ 

i. 510*. 

31”*- 

ii. 98*. 

31“ 

iii. 473* (Driver). 

327-“ 

iii. 213*. 

32221L 

ii. 529 f., 532. 

3228ff. 

Ext. 638® (Kautzsch). 

32“ 

iii. 739*; Ext. 640® 

32" 

(Kautzsch). 
ii. 39* ; iv. 831*. 

33“ 

iii. 739*. 

33“ 

ii. 26*. 

33“ 

iv. 472®. 

33" 

L 682*; Ext 612* 

34 

(Kautzsch). 

ii. 530® ; iii. 100 f. ; iv. 

34" 

518. 

Ext 77*. 

358 

iii. 210 ®; Ext 616* 

359 . It. 18 

(Kautzsch). 

L 277®. 

35'8-» (cf. 

1 S 10 », 

Jer31“) iv. 193*. 

36» 

Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

35“ 

Ext 172®. 

36> 

i. 90* ; iL 393*. 

36“ 

i. 90* ; iii. 456* (Post). 

36’’ 

iv. 223®. 

36* 

iii. 357 f. 

36« 

iii. 358*. 

37“ 

ii. 772*; iv. 610 f.; Ext. 

37“ 

372®. 

Ext. 668 ® (Kautzsch). 

38 

iii. 269*. 

38“* 

Ext. 615® (Kautzsch). 

38“ 

L 700®; iii. 625 f., 848®. 

38“ 

L 313®; iv. 513®. 

38“ 

Ext. 602®, 603* (Johns). 

39’^ 

ii. 772*. 

39» 

ii. 230® n. 

39’«- 

ii. 772*. 

40iit 

i. 318® ; ii. 772®. 

41>-“ 

ii. 772®. 

411 n 

iii. 307® (HuU). 

4X14. 16. 84f. 

40f. 

iL 773*. 

4l4af. 

iL 773'’. 


Genesis— 


41" 

ii. 775*. 

4181 

iL 770*0. 

42® 

iL 774*. 

42" 

iv. 517 f. 

43” 

iiL 574*;iT. 610f. 

43 I 6 . 21. 81 

iL 774* 

448 

iv. 600* (Whitehouse) 

448 . 18 

Ext. 651* (Kautzsch). 

449 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

458*- 

ii. 774*. 

45“ 

Ext 374®. 

45” 

Ext 369*. 

46” 

iv. 3H*. 

46" 

iv. 750 f. 

46" 

iii. 887* (Sayoe). 

46" 

L 11 ® ; iL 774®. 

47” 

iv. 188®. 

4714 . 98 

ii. 774®. 

47“ 

Ext. 602® (Johns). 

47" 

Ext. 601® (Johns). 

47" 

iv. 751*. 

4731 

i. 262®. 

48» 

Ext. 605® (Johns). 

48“ 

iii. 7 ®. 

48“ 

Ext. 173®. 

48" 

Ext. 604® (Johns). 

49 

iv. 11 ®. 

498 

Ext. 172®. 

498 

ii. 183®. 

49’ 

Ext. 649® (Kautzsch). 

491® 

iii. 83* (Selbie), 567* 
(Konig); iv. 417®, 
500 f. (Aglen). 

49” 

ii. 148®. 

4918 

iv. 804®, 965 f. 

4916-I8 

i. 549*. 

49” 

iii. 486® (Ewing); iv. 
719* (Selbie). 

49" 

iv. 196®. 

50®" 

ii. 774®, 775*; iii. 321®. 

50" 

Ext. 663® (Kautzsch). 

50" 

i. 300® ; Ext 170 f. 

Exodus. 

jl-lSb 

i. 806®. 

1 ® 

iv. 750 f. 

1 ” 

iii. 820*, 886 ®. 

1 “ 

L 257®; iii. 331® (Mac- 
alister), 367* (H. A. 
White). 

1 ” 

iii. 367*. 

28 

iii. 886 *. 

2 “ 

Ext 624® (Kautzsch). 

3* 
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L 578*; iL 537*, 811*. 

134-14 

Ext. 657** (Kautzsch). 

iv. 959*. 

13** 

Ext. 657** (Kautzsch). 

iii. 240*. 

13*« 

Ext 640** (Kautzsch). 

ii. 813*- *»n.; iv. 11 *>, 

13*® 

iii. 238* n. 

149, 551** (Cooke); 

14® 

L 264*. 

Ex 1 635** (Kautzsch). 

14*4 

iii. 11* (Budde) ; iv. 11*. 

ii. 537*, 578*, 811*. 

14*7 

ia 113**. 

L 335**; Ext 617* 

15® 

L 314 b 

(Kautzsch). 

15*7 

iii. 94*>, 

L 246*n. 

15*» 

i. 704*. 

iiL 197*, 277* (Barnes). 

16*7 

iv. 380*. 

iv. 287 f. 

16*7«' 

Ext 657** (Kautzsch). 

iv. 238**. 

17 

a 816*. 

L 548b ; iv. 804**. 

17® 

iv. 107**. 

a 567*. 

17®- *® 

iv. 70f. 

iiL 4b. 

177 

iii. 101 * (Cooke). 

iii. 5*. 

17*® 

iv. 70**. 

iiL 349*. 

1711 

iv- 


J UDGES — cofUintted. 

18® 

iv. 70**. 

187 

iii. 212* ; Ext. 373". 

18*® 

a 161**; uL 101. 

18®®*- 

ii. 818". 

18“ 

iii. 359*. 

19*» 

Ext. 371". 

19 i 5 fl; 

Ext. 376". 

1912-21 

L 273". 

19 ®» 

Ext. 619", «30‘ 


(Kautzsch). 

20*® 

iii. 93. 

20®» 

ia 307 f. 

20“ 

Ext 371", 872* n. 

20*» 

a 169*; uL 180 f., 307® 


(Hull). 

20®® 

L 635», 342". 

21*® 

iv. 668** ; Ext 372*. 


Ruth. 

3. 4 

iii. 269. 

3® 

Ext 171 f. 

421. 

Ext 600* (Johns) 

4?!. 

iv. 508** (Mackie). 

4® 

Ext 172*. 

412 

ia 745*. 


1 Samuel. 

D 

iv. 198" n. 

111. 

Ext 603** (Johns). 

1*-® 

iv. 385* (Stennmg). 

1® 

iv. 668". 

1® 

iL 42*. 

1® 

ii. 264". 

1® 

iv. 71**. 

iw 

Ext 657** (Kautzsch). 

11® 

iii. 674*. 

1®® 

iv. 39*. 

2® 

iii. 225**. 

2nff. 

Ext 649* (Kautzsch). 

218-17 

iii. 854**. 

2181 . 

Ext 661** (Kautzsch). 

218 

iv. 82*». 

222b 

iv. 85^ 934b 

28717 . 

a 413b. 

227-86 

ii. 413**. 

2®® 

iv. 840*. 

2*8 

iv. 74*. 

37 

iv. 108**. 

4 ® 

Ext 628b (Kautzsch;. 

4 ®-T 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

42® 

Ext. 639 b (Kautzsi-h). 

6*® 

iv. 74*. 

61 ® 

L 150* n. 

026 

a 307* ; Ext 682* 


(Kautzsch). 

7® 

L 150* n. 

78-17 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

7® 

Ext 172b 

010. 1117 . 

Ext 630* (Kautzsch). 

8®-18 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

9-10“ 

Ext 652* (Kautzsch). 

9® 

iv. 471b, 472b 

96-10 

iv. 462f. 

9® 

iii. 420b. 
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1 Samuel — continued. 

1 SAKUEh— continued. 

2 Samuel — contiu ued. 

9» 

iv. 108*; Ext 672* 

19“ 

iii. 478*. 

6 ® 

iii. 471". 


(Kautzsch). 

19l8ff. 

Ext. 652* (Kautzsch). 

016-29 

iii. 363*. 

gisf. 

Ext. 660^ (Kautzsch). 

192SII. 

iv. 110 * n. 

617 

ii. 520*. 

9‘J4 

ii. 39*. 

iga4b(||ioijb)iv. 137 b 

7'8 

iL 390" ; iv. 39* (E. R. 

101 

Ext. 659'’ (Kautzsch). 


iii. 522* (Abrahams). 


Bernard). 

10 * 

ir. 973*. 

20 ® 

Ext 621*» (Kautzsch). 

7'® 

iii. 237* (Hastings). 

lOMcf.Gn 


20 « 

L 820*. 

8 ' 

iii. 357* (Selbie). 

35i«**® 


20 “ 

Ext 615** (Kautzsch). 

81-13 

iv. 389” (Stenning). 

Jer31“)iv. 193*. 

21 

iv. 887'* (Stenning). 

8 '® 

iv. 356*. 

10 » 

Ext. 653* (Kautzsch). 

21 *’®' 

iv. 495*. 

8 « 

i 6 ", 58*; iv.72",961*, 

lO”' 

iv. 114'>. 

21 ® 

iv. 129". 


Ext. 649* (Kautzscii) . 

10 " 

Ext. 653* (Kautzbch). 

21 ^ 

iv. 827". 

8 '® 

ii. 479", 842"; iv. 73. 

101 * 

iv. lOO". 

21 ^ 

Ext. 636* (Kautzsch). 

9-20 

iv. 389” (Stenning). 

10 i«.(|ii 8 afl.)iv. 137b 1 

1 21 » 

iii. 238* (Hastings). 

91-19 

iv. 389” (Stenning). 

IV 

Ext. 619*, 630* 

.j|6. Sff. 

ii. 298 f. 

10-12 

iv. 389” (Stenning). 


(Kautzsch). 

•2110 

Ext. 642* (Kautzsch). * 

10 ® 

iv. 987* n. (Stenning). 

1211 

L 246*. 

•2118 

iv. 420*. 

10 “ 

iiL 894 f. 

12 ** 

iv. 40*. 

22 

iv. 887'* (Stenning). 

10 “ 

iv. 507". 

13* 

ii. 169* n. 

22 ® 

Ext. 602'* (Johns). 

11“ 

iii. 881. 

13’ 

ii. 26*. 

22® 

iv. 197'* n. (Driver). 

12 ' 

Ext. 653” (Kautzsch). 

13181. 

ii. 169* ; iv. 386*(Steii- , 

22» 

iii. 557**. 

12 '-® 

iii. 660” (KOnig). 


ninjr). 

23®®* 

iv. 598*’. 

12 ® 

Ext 376". 

131* 

iiL lie". 

23'* 

ii. 415*. 

12® 

Ext 600* (Johns). 

13'« 

Ext. 372*. 

23'^ 

ii. 567*. 

12 '® 

iv. 32*. 

14if. 

ii. 116f. 

2320 

i. 270”. 

12'® 

Ext. 663* (Kautzsch). 

14* 

iii. 307". 

23®* 

i. 270**. 

1227 

iv. 189” (Stenning). 

14> 

i. 150* n.; iv. 71**. 

23*28-36 

L 564" (H. A. White). 

1228 

i, 344*; iii. 478 f. 

1414 

ii. 73^ 754*. 

•23“ 

iv. 432*. 

12 ®® 

iii. 222 *^ 

1418 

1. an *- ; iv. 840* ; Ext 

24®** 

Ext 371". 

12 " 

L 569* (H. A. White) ; 


649* (Kautzbch). 

•25®» 

iv. 604*. 


ii. 306". 

14*» 

iii. 880. 

25®® 

iv. 553’* (Barnes). 

13-20 

iv. 390* (Stenning). 

1441 

Ext. 663* (Kautzsch). 

25®' 

ii. 264*. 

13'® 

Ext. 624* (Kautzsch). 

14411. 

iv. SSO". 

23“ 

iii. 326 f. 

1397 

i. 82*. 

144»'-(LXX)iv. 107^ 

20® 

Ext 371". 

14®*- 

iii. 660” (KOnig). 

1445 

Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

20 ?. 11 , u 

iii. 882". 

146ir. 

Ext. 623” (Kautzsch). 

14" 

iiL 513". 

26'® 

Ext. 617** (Kautzsch). 

1430 

ii. 5*, 59”. 

15 

iv. 386'’ (Stenning). 

26 ^ 

ii. 14*. 

14®® 

iv, 904* (A. R. S. Ken- 

15* 

iv. 693^ 

27® 

iii. 24'J*. 


nedy). 

16 ’^ 

Ext 370". 

27® 

ii. 178**. 

1497 

iii. 180*. 

:5** 

iv. 119". 

28^ 

iv. 606*. 

15'®* • 

iii. 617*. 

5*» 

iv. 334". 

28'® 

Ext 615** (Kautzsch). 

15-»(LXX) Ext. 371". 

15« 

Ext. 174*. 

28'® 

Ext 668 ** (Kautzsch). 

15®"* 

i. 6 * ; iv. 74^. 

15*» 

iv. 624‘>. 

30'» 

Ext. 600** (Johns). 

15« 

iv. 73", 961. 

15*» 

Ext. 636* (Kautzsch). 

30®» 

iv. 192. 

16' 

iL 30". 

16’-18» 

iv. 386 f. 

31 

iv. 388” (Stenning). 

16® 

Ext 371". 

16* 

iii. 113*. 

ax'® 

i. 169”. 

17'' 

iii. 472". 

101* 

iv. 407'* ; Ext 667* 



17®® 

i. 7” ; iii. 472”. 


(Kautzsch). 


2 Samuel. 

1728 

iv, 173". 

1711 

ii. 192'*. 

1 

iv. 388” (Stenning). 

18“ 

Ext 615” (Kautzsch). 

171* 

iii. 893". 

22-4 

iv. 389* (Stenning), 

20 ® 

i. 10” ; ii. 659* n. 

1740.41 

iv. 553'* (Bames). 

2* 

i. 171” ; u. 162”. 

20'®-!® 

L 274". 

17" 

iv. 498*. 

216 

ii. 343”. 

20181. 

iv. 1 1” (Budde). 

17“ 

iv. 472*. 

224 

ii. 165 f. 

20®® 

ii. 842” n. ; iv. 73*. 

IS"-" 

iv. 386** (Stenning). 

37 

Ext. 172” 

21-24 

iv. 391* (Stenning). 

18®-» 

iv. 387* (Stenning). 

319 

iv. 694*. 

211a 

iv. 74”. 

18" 

iii. 463*. 

328L 

i. 510”. 

218 

iii. 344*, 363*. 

18«. 

iv. 12* 

3®® 

iv. 291” (Mackie). 

21» 

i. 525* ; iv. 334”. 

18’ 

iu. 894'* n. 

46.7 

ii. 502*. 

2i!3fr. 

Ext. 668” (Kautzsch). 

Iff* 

i. 814*. 

5-8“ 

iv. 389 (Stenning). 

21“ 

L 562” (H. A. White), 

18"* 

Ext. 654'* (Kautzsch). 

5® 

ii. 329* (Mackie). 


684* ; ii. 523*. 

19 

iv. 387** (Stenning). 

6® 

Ext 637* (Kautzsch). 

22* 

ii. 24*; iv. 288* (Selbie). 

19* 

ii. 404^. 

6® 

ii. 8*; iiL 463*, 894”; 

22®® 

ii. 150*. 

19“ 

iiL 128* n., 363*. 


iv. 36”. 

23' 

iv. 36*. 

191 s. 18 

iii. 882* (Selbie). 

08.14 

iv. 36”. , 1 

23®-® 

iv. 151". 


EXTXA VOL. — S7 
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2 Samuel — contintied. 


238 

i 38i»; iL 273^ 779». 

23” 

i.48>. 

2 Snt . 

iv. 476^. 

23“ 

iiL 4101* (Bennett). 

23“ 

ii. 306>. 

23*1 

12321*. 

23»2f. 

iv. 476\ 

23*8 

iii. 738\ 

23*» 

iiL 638*. 

241 

241 (cf. 1 

iv. 406*; Ext. 288 f. 

Ch 211) 

iv. 116^ 

24* 

L 6571*; iv. 674^ 

2418 

iv. 4101*; Ext 630* 
(Kautzach). 

1 King& 

18 

iv. 224. 

!• 

Ext. 616* (Kantzsoh). 

1S4 

Ext 6531 * (Kantzsch). 

21-u 

L 6711* (H. A. White) ; 
ii. 659^ 

219 

iv. 181* ; Ext 1721*. 

2*8 

Ext 1721*. 

2“ 

L 6*; Ext 649* 
(Kantzsch). 

287 

iv. 72. 

.737 

ii. 838. 

039 

iv. 4651*; Ext 600** 
(Johns). 

31 

ii 8621*. 

33!. 

ii. 862f. 

3^ 

Ext. 6611* (Kantzsch). 

34-38 

ii 863*. 

35.15 

iv. 601*. 

41-19 

ii. 863*. 

4» 

iv. 73*. 

419 

ii. 117‘. 

4*8-»*[Heb. 

490_514] 

ii. 863*. 

424 

ii m\ 

429 

iii 451 * (Hastings) 

4^ 

iii 215*. 

482 

iii 6 I 31 * ; iv. 140**. 

58 W) 

iii. 583**. 

518-18 

ii 863\ 

6’ 

iv. 1791 *. 

611-14 

ii863i*. 

6»-88 

ii863^ 

6“ 

iii8^ 

6“*- 

iv. 495** (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

02^28 

ii864*. 

689!. 

ii 864*. 

6S2.8S 

ii 864*; Ext 170**. 

6sn> 

u. 864*. 

•71-12 

ii 864*. 

•715-21 

iii. 881* (Whitehonse). 

715-22 

ii. 864*. 

72Mr. 

Ext. 671* (Kantzsch). 

7“ 

ii 864*. 

•797-87 

ii 864*. 

729. 86 

Ext 170^. 

788-41 

ii. 864*. 


1 Kings — continued. 


748 

iv. 963** ; Ext 873*. 

746-01 

ii 864*. 

748 

iv. 495**. 

81-18 

ii 864. 

88 !. 

iv. 74^ 

813 

Ext 629* (Kantzsch). 

614-01 

ii864**. 

823 

Ext 680** (Kantzsch). 

827 

Ext.280*(Fairweather), 
679** (Kantzsch). 

8 " 

Ext. 689* (Kantzsch). 

8 » 

iv. 12 *. 

8 “ 

iv. 39*. 

855 

iv. 72*. 

91-9 

ii 864**. 

910_1029 

ii. 865*. 

030!. 

iv. 74^ 

926-28 

iv. 804* n. 

10 » 

i 162^ 

101 ^ 

iii. 420**. 

10‘» 

iv. 802^ 

101 » 

ii 226* ; iii. 420*» n. 

10 “ 

iv. 804* 11 . 

10 “ 

i 184*, 188* n.; iii 
125*'. 

111-18 

ii. 865*. 

11 ’ 

Ext. 635* (Kantzsch). 

111417. 

iii 820**. 

1114-22 

ii. 865*. 

1119 

iv. 674**. 

1128-20 

ii. 865*’; iv. 267** (Tay- 
lor). 

1126-40 

ii. 865**. 

1130!. 

Ext. 677** (Kantzsch). 

1130-82 

Ext 173 f. 

1.21-24 

ii. 866 *. 

1211 

iv. 419**. 

121 ® 

iv. 222 **. 

1 086-84 

i 341**; ii 866 *. 

12 “ 

Ext. 698** (Kantzsch). 

12 “ 

Ext. 613'* (Kantzsch). 

1231 

iv. 74**. 

12 “ 

Ext. 662** (Kantzsch). 

12 “ 

iv. 72*. 

131-82 

ii. 866 * 

133 

i 518**. 

13^ 

iii. 326**. 

1311-82 

iii. 594 f. 

13“ 

iii. 595* n. 

I 41-18 

ii 866. 

143 

Ext. 654* (Kantzscli). 

14“ 

iv. 506**. 

151® 

ii. 117*. 

15“ 

iii. 328**. 

16“(LXX: 

\ iv. 761*. 

163* 

ii. 379** ; iv. 429^ 

171 

Ext. 654* (]^ntzsch). 

17211 . 

Ext. 665* (Kantzsch). 

18“ 

ii 288**. 

18“ 

iv. 910 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

18« 

i 450^ 

18“ 

iv. 39*. 

19“ 

Ext. 647* (Kantzsch). 


i Kings — continued. 


191 ® 

Ext 173**. 

1919b 

Ext 171^ 

1019!. 

Ext 655* (Kantzsch). 

20“ 

Ext. 661* (Kantzsch). 

20“ 

Ext. 374*. 

20“ 

iii. 620** ; iv. 804^. 

208M. 

Ext 174 *. 

2039!. 

iii. 660** (KOnig), 871“ 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

21 

ii. 867*. 

22'““ 

iii. 360**, 361** (Patrick). 

011717. 

Ext. 65^ (Kantzsch). 


Ext. 656* (Kantzsch). 

22“ 

iii 626* (Selbie). 

2211 

Ext 174* (Kbnig), 677** 
(Kantzscli). 

22“ 

Ext. 643** (Kantzsch). 

201917. 

iii. 361. 

22“!* 

iv. 116^ 

22“ 

iii. 113'* (Paterson). 

22“** 

ii. 868'*. 

22“ 

i 258*. 

2 Kings. 

l2-17a 

ii. 868*. 

01-18 

ii. 868*. 

23 

Ext 656** (Kantzsch). 

012 

Ext. 655* (Kantzsch). 

018 

Ext 17P. 

3 

iii. 411. 

3“ 

Ext. 602* (Johns). 

327 

iv. 334'*; Ext 619*, 
635** (Kantzsch). 

41 

Ext. 602" (Johns). 

4817. 

Ext. 375". 

419 

iii 328*. 

4“ 

Ext. 662* (Kantzsch). 

429 

iv. 357*. 

511 

iv. 624'*. 

5'’ 

Ext. 635" (Kantzsch). 

6^117. 

Ext. 655'* (Kantzsch). 

6“ 

ii. 39'', 432*. 

7® 

i 184". 

8“ 

iv. 962*. 

9'-10“ 

ii. 867*. 

0251. 

ii. 564* n. 

927L 

Ext. 372". 

9SO!. 

ii 565*, 656**. 

101 

ii. 565* n. 

10“ 

ii 565" n. 

lOiaur. 

iv. 478“ ; Ext 372**. 

101® 

Ext. 659* (Kantzsch). 

10'® 

Ext 683" (Kantzsch). 

11 

i 195 f. 

11* 

iv. 73* n. 

11417. 

Ext. 650* (Kantzsch). 

11“ 

i 314*. 

12'» 

iv. 74*; Ext 620* 
(Kantzsch). 

12“ 

iv. 73". 

1231 

ii. 790'*. 

I31817. 

Ext. 650" (Kantzsch) 

148. 11 

iii. 137*. 

148-14 

ii. S68". 
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2 Kings — continued. 

2 

Knros — continued. 

1 Chbohicles — conJti/Mud, 

1417 

180*. 

23“ 

LS00*;iiL617*. 

18“ 

L6® 

14 SB 

!▼. 843^ 844^ 

2390 

iv. 77*. 

20» 

iL 306*. 

14* 

ii. 744**. 

2321-st 

iii. 687*. 

20® 

L684% 

15« 

iv.844>n.,899* (White- 

24’ 

iv. 498* 

21» (of. 

IS 


house). 

23> 

L229*. 

24») 

iv. 116*, 408*5 Ext 

16» 

iii. 340» (Taylor). 

26«- 

Ext. 371*. 


288 f., 730*. 

15« 

iii. 340*. 

25“ 

iv. 73. 

22“ 

iii. 420®. 

15* 

iiL 736*. 737'*. 

23*** 

iL 870*. 

23“ 

L 318*. 

15* 

L 186*. 



24* 

L 7*. 

16* 

i 63*. 


1 Chronicles. 

24» 

iv. 71*. 

16» 

Ext. 619* (Kantzsch). 

1* 

iv. 176*. 

24»-“ 

L 6®. 

16® 

L 646*5 iv. 266'- (Tay- 

1“ 

ui. 487. 

24’*- 

iv. 91 f. 


lor). 

2® 

iii. 215*. 

24« 

iL 125*. 

16“ 

iiL 1*. 


iii. 232*. 

25 

iv. 92*. 

1612*. 

iv. 72*. 

OM 

iv. 462’*. 

25" 

iL 124*, 171* n., 348*. 

17-19 

ii. 867*. 

294-41 

iv. 959^ (Bennett). 

26' 

L 5*. 

17=* 

iv. 473. 

240 

iii. 197*. 

26“ 

iv. 756*. 

17" 

i 187* ; iv. 688*. 

2®® 

iv. 204*, 602*5 Ext. 

26“ 

iv. 472®. 

I77-I8. Sl-W 

ii. 868 f. 


669* (Kantxficli). 

26“ 

iiL 673* (Driver). 

1734.41 

u. 869*. 

3’ 

iii. 558^ 

27=* 

iL 31*. 

1737 *. 

iv. 73*. 

3“ 

ii. 127*. 

29* 

iL 182*. 

1781 

iii. 542 f. ; iv. 689**. 

4“* 

ii. 128*. 

29* 

iL 229* ; iii. 734* (Hast 

is^-® 

ii. 869*. 

418 

iv. 825% 


ings). 

16® 

iii. 510^ (A. K. S. Ken- 

411a 

ii. 128*. 

29’ 

iii. 421*. 


nedy) ; Ext. 620^ 

418b 

ii. 128*. 

29“ 

iv. 88*. 


628* (Kautssch). 

4l7f. 

ii. 129*. 

29*® 

Ext. 171*. 

189-18 

ii. 869^ 

418 

iiL 820*. 


2 Chronicles. 

18>>-”-20“ii. 809f. 

4« 

Ext. 83*. 


Igiair. 

i. 188^ 

4211. 

ii. 125 f. 

1* 

iL 171% 

1814-li 

ii. 869*. 

422 

iL 551* 5 iii. 410*. 

2“- 

ii. 389*. 

181’ 

iv. 191*. 

428b 

iL 118*5 iii. 518*. 

2“ 

ii. 390*. 

18*1 

iiL 820*. 

4"» 

iii. 501*. 

3' 

iiL 437. 

18* 

ui. 898*. 

5« 

i. 65*. 

3* 

u. 62*. 

IBM? 

L 188*. 

51® 

ii, 833% 

3" 

iv. 21* (Daviee). 

19« 

i. 379*. 

1 6®*^®* ®®'®® i. 6^’. 

3® 

iiL 682*. 

19” 

iv. 410*. 

613.18 

iv. 70*. 

4’ 

iL 68*. 

19”( = l8) 


644(80) 

iiL 4% 

6» 

ii. 264*. 

37“ 

iii. 554 f. ; iv. 476 f. 

672(8?) 

iii. 4*. 

7 * 

iv. 37*. 

201-* 

iL 870‘^ 

712b 

ii. 130^ 

8'*- 

u. 389*. 

20® 

L 684 “. 

•^ 14-18 

iii. 232*. 

8" 

iv. 804“ n. 

20*-“ 

ii. 377‘’ ; iv. 628* (Pin- 

7I8 

iL 129*’; iv. 180’’ 

9" 

L 162*. 


dies). 

•y 20-28 

L 274*. 

9“ 

iiL 420*. 

20 i 9 ff. 

i. 187*. 

■jao-to 

iv. SIP (Bennett). 

9“ 

L 135*. 

20171 . 

ii. 870*. 

728-2? 

iL lOO'*. 

916 

iiL 420* n. 

21 

ii. 870*. 

78" 

L 55*. 

9“ 

iL 45*. 

21* 

Ext. 619* (Kantzsch). 

739 

a. 132*. 

9S1 

iv. 804* n. 5 Ext. 

21* 

iii. 123*. 

861 . 

ii. 131% j 


360*. 

21“ 

iv. 843. 


iii. 343*. 

11“ 

Ext. 617* (Kautiach). 

22. 23 

Ext. 699* (Kantzsch). 

9=» 

iv. 93*. 

11“ 

L 8*. 

22®-23* 

ii. 870*. 

11“ 

L 38*. 

12* 

iv. 627*. 

22" 

iv. 74*. 

1122 

iii. 410® (Bennett). 

13* 

iii. 180*. 

22"* * 

iv. 73**. 

1188 

iiL 738*. 

13®® 

Ext. 171*. 

22»* 

iv. 76 f. 

11“ 

iiL 638*. 

14® 

i. 636* n. 

22* 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 

1228 

iv. 961*. 

149-16 

iv. 977. 

22'*- 

Ext. 700^ (Kantzsch). 

13® 

iv. 498*. 

158 

L 206*. 

23"- 

Ext. 700^’ (Kantzsch). 

13* 

Ext. 637* (Kantzsch). 

16“ 

i. 518*5 iv. 610*. 

23‘ 

i. 192*. 217*5 iii 307*; 

13® 

iii. 894®. 

17’ 

iii. 577*. 


iv. 77*. 

13“ 

iii. 581* (Selbie). 

18® 

iii. 626* (Selbie). 

23’ 

U.299*. 

15” 

iii. 4% 

18“ 

Ext. 288*. 

237 b 

iv. 933*. 

16(asbear- 

198 

iv. 400*. 

238 f. 

iv. 77*. 

ing 

on 

20“ 

Ext 371*. 

23* 

iv. 798. 

date 

of 

2ii2fr. 

i. 690*. 

0310. It 

iiL 415^ (Bennett). 

Psalter) iv. 148*. 

21“ 

ui. 325. 

23“ 

iii. 673^ ; Iv. 628^ 

1 18“ 

iv. 356*. 

21*» 

L 696*. 
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2 CBRomcLBa—cotitinited. 


23 

i. 195 £. 

23» 

ii. 62*, 593^ n. 

245-9 

iii. 422f. 

24=»-« 

iv. 960 f. 

24* 

ii. 790»». 

25* 

iL 790**. 

26«-i* 

iv. 844*. 

26^ 

i 135»» ; Ext. 85*. 

26'6ff. 

iv. 72*. 

2Q16-» 

i. 206^ 

28» 

Ext. OOO** (Kautzsch). 

286-16 

iii. 736^ 

28* 

iv. 992*. 

2922.84 

iv. 93*. 

29* 

iv. 37^ 

29« 

iv. 93* 

30^- 

iiL 687*», 

32* 

ii 25^ 

3311 -u 

iii. 232*. 

33“ 

ii. 436\ 

34» 

iv. 74*. 

351 “ 

iii. 087’*. 

35* 

iii. 22 * (Selbie). 

36* 

L 538**; iL 559*. 


Ezra. 

1 * 

iv. 493. 

2 * 

iii. 510\ 

2 S 6 ir. 

iv. 81*. 

241 

iv. 37*. 

241f. 

iv. 74‘\ 

250 

iii. 485**. 

264lt 

iv. 74**. 

2 « 

iv. 839*. 

2 * 

iii. 42P. 

270 

iv. 93**. 

3* 

iv. 493. 

32 flr. 

Ext. 709* (Kautzsch). 

3* 

iv. 493’*. 

3101 . 

iiL 613*. 

4* 

iv. 958*. 

48-94 

L 823*. 

410 

i. 189*; iii 634. 

6 » 

iv. 690*. 

5“ 

iv. 493**. 

8 IM. 

iii. 687. 

yiL 

iv. 80**. 

7« 

i. 79*. 

7* 

iv. 73**. 

7* 

iv. 420^ 

7’ 

iv. 81*. 

•J13.91 

Ext. 715^ (Kautzsch). 

728 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

8 * 

iv. 80*, 89*. 

810 

ii. 789*. 

816 

iv. 80*. 

817 

iii. 519**. 

8 “ 

iii. 214**. 

818f. 

iv. 80*. 

8 * 

iv. 80*, 81*. 

8 »-* 

iv. 40’*. 

8 * 

Ext. 375^. 

8 * 

iii. 114*. 

10 * 

iii. 197**- 


11-6 

Nememiau. 

iii. 507. 

2 “ 

iv. 428*. 

3» 

i. 317'*. 

3“ 

iv. 204*. 

418(6) 

iii. 508** n. 

5iir. 

iv. 466 f. 

53f. 

Ext. 602** (Johns). 

5“ 

Ext. 48*. 

6« 

ii. 1*. 

77 

iii. 510. 

•yseir. 

iv. 81* 92*. 

744 

iv. 37*. 

744f. 

iv. 74^ 

792 

iii. 485^ 

763ff. 

iv. 81*. 

766 

iv. 90^ 839*. 

77(Mr. 

iii. 421**. 

776 

iv. 93**. 

8-10 

i. 200 ; iv. 81, 644. 

gif. 18 

Ext. 715“ (Kautzsch). 

84 

iv. 173. 

88 

iv. 849*. 

10*1 

iv. 81'*, 318**. 

10** 

iii. 422**. 

108» 

iv. 93 f. 

1038-40 

iv. 93**. 

1110-16 

iv. 81* 

121-7 

iv. 92*. 

12® 

iv. 35* (Selbie). 

12*-*® 

iv. 756*. 

12®8 

i. 317**. 

1244 

iv. 94*. 

1246 

iii. 613*. 

134 

iii. 399*. 

13® 

iv. 93**. 

13® 

iii. 509. 

ISioit 

iv. 93*». 

13*4 

iii. 583* (Hastings). 

1316-88 

iv. 318’*. 

13» 

iii. 646’* (Hastings). 

13*8 

Ext. 69*. 

!• 

Esther. 

iii. 243'* (Patrick). 

28 

iii. 435* n. 

414 

L 704^ 

78 

ii. 317* ; Ext. 172*. 

gl0.14 

iv. 23* n. 

18 

Job. 

Ext. 288^ 

181 

iii. 225'* ; iv. 63**. 

218 

iL 264*. 

38 

iii. 210** ;iv. 427**; Ext. 

3“ 

670** (Kautzsch). 
iU. 7^ 

31 ** 

Ext. 170 **. 

314 

iv. 17h>, 

481 

ii. 192*. 

68 

u. 37*; iv. 694* (Wil- 

6 “ 

son). 

Ext. 375*. 

6 “ 

iv, 694* (Wilson). 

i 7» 

iii. 244** (Hastings). 


J OB — eontintted. 


9® 

L 192^ 218*; iiL 895 f. 

9“ 

iv. 194** (Selbie). 

gaaff. 

Ext. 730** (Kautzsch). 

988 

i. 573**. 

1017 

L 370**. 

12“ (AV) 

iv. 101^ 

134 

iii. 322*. 

144 

Ext. 666** (Kautzsch) 

14*8ff. 

iv. 232”. 

1414 

i. 370**. 

158 

iii. 29* n. 

1587 

iii. 632* (Taylor). 

16“ 

iii. 128* (A. R. S. Ken 
nedy), 325** (Mao 
alister). 

16“ 

ii. 61”. 

IgiBir. 

Ext. 731* (Kautzsch) 

17 

i. 500*. 

17« 

iv. 672** (Selbie), 798* 

188 

L 348** ; iu. 24**. 

18“ 

ii. 288*. 

19“ 

ii. 478**. 

1984 

iii. 88**. 

19» 

ii. 224*; iv. 211% 232”. 

1926f. 

ii. 667”. 

igfflir. 

Ext. 730* 731* 

(Kautzsch). 

20“ 

iv. 287” (Selbie). 

2088 

ii. 190”. 

21“ 

iii. 24”. 

21“ 

iv. 925*. 

2iiMr. 

Ext. 730” (Kautzsch). 

2126 

Ext. 373” 

22'*® 

iL 506”. 

238 

iv. 625* (Hastings). 

2411 

iii. 592” (Macalister). 

2618 

iv. 194” (Selbie). 

26*' 

i. 192” ; iii. 210”. 

277-23 

ii. 667*. 

28 

ii. 667*. 

28* 

iL 8*. 

28'-“ 

iii. 374*. 

284 

ii. 23*. 

28“ 

ii. 23*. 

28*8 

iii. 733” ; iv. 314”. 

29« 

iii. 592” (Macalister). 

30*8 

Ext. 369”. 

30*8 

i. 453”. 

3188 

ii. 381*. 

3188 

i. 840” 

32-37 

Ext. 730* (Kautzsch). 

328 

L 189*. 

328 

ii. 475”. 

3233-87 

ii. 665”. 

3388 

iii. 351”. 

35*8 

iv. 36* (Selbie). 

37“ 

iii. 397* (Patrick). 

38i«- 

Ext. 731* (Kautzsch). 

38“ 

ii. 390”. 

38“ 

i. 701*. 

38“ 

iii. 625” n. (Hastings). 

3881 

i. 192*; iii. 632*, 895 f. 

3888 

i. 144*, 191” ; iiL 807*. 

3917 

iii. 635. 
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J OB — continuefL 

4lJMcf.Ko 
11“) iv. 66». 

41“ iii. 505^ (Hastings.) 


Psalms. 


2 

iv. 124y 571* (Sanday) ; 
Ext. 727*(Kautzsch). 

2* 

iv. 162’^ (Davison). 

2“ 

iii. 6*^ n. 

4 

iv. 154^ 

4' 

L 704^ 

4* 

iii. 89*. 

5 

iv. 154^ 

5» 

iv. 150*». 

6 

iv. 154^ 

6» 

iv. 232*. 

8» 

iv. 162* (Davison). 


iv. 676*. 

8« 

iii. 226*. 

geir. 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

9 (title) 

1 iv. 154^ 

9“ 

iv. 150^ 

gi6 

iv. 154^. 

10 

i. 25'’. 

11* 

00 

.t 

11^ 

Ext. 724* (Kantzsch). 

13» 

iv. 450* (Nestle). 

14* 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

14* 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

14* 

iv. 147'*. 

15» 

Ext. 726'’ (Kautzsch). 

16* 

u. 229'’. 

16* 

Ext. 172'’. 

16*-» 

iv. 159'" (Davison). 

16“ 

L 50(H ; iv. 232* ; Ext. 
669*, 728* ( Kautzsch ). 

17* 

L 731'’. 

17* 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

17“ 

ii. 294”. 

17“ 

iv. 159*, 232*, 991*; Ext. 
728* (Kautzsch). 

18 

iv. 151*. 

18* 

i. 269* ; ii. 24*. 


Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

18“ 

i. 377'’. 

18“ 

Ext. 644* (Kautzsch). 

18“ 

iv. 287^ 

Igaie. 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

18“ 

i. 348”. 

18** 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

18“ 

ii. 150*. 

18“ 

i. 704'*. 

19* 

iii. 124* (Hastings). 

19*'- 

iv. 627'* (Pinches). 

19® 

iii. 272'’ (Mackie). 

19* 

ui. 272'’. 

19»- 

Ext. 725'’ (Kantzsch). 

20* 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

20* 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

21“ 

ii. 476”. 

22 

ii. 307* ; iv. 153* (Davi- 
son). 

22* 

ii. 470”; iv. 34* (Selbie). 


Ext. 725” (Kantzsch). 


Psalms — carUinued, 

22“ iv. 25* (Selbie). 

22“ iv. 162* (Davison). 

22 ( 21 ) 

(from 
Cairo 
Palimp- 
sest of 
H e X a- 


pla) 

iv. 444. 

22“ 

iv. 124*. 

23 ^- 

Ext. 728* (Kantzsch). 

22“ 

L312*. 

23* 

iv. 615” (Hastings). 

24® 

Ext. 270”. 

247 ir. 

Ext. 629* (Kautzscli). 

047. • 

ii. 111”. 

25 

i. 25” ; iv. 147”. 

26’ 

iii. 93”. 

27® 

iv. 150” 

29®*“ 

iv. 603” 

29 ® 

i. 610*. 

2910 

ii. 23”. 

30 (title) 

iv. 153”. 

30® 

iv. 232*. 

31® 

Ext. 728* (Kantzsch). 

31“ 

Ext. 374*. 

3011. 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

34’ 

Ext. 285”. 

35* 

i 258” ; iv. 41. 

35“ 

iL288*. 

37 

L 25” ; iv. 925*. 

37“ 

L 477”. 

37“ 

Ext. 727* (Kautzsch). 

38 (title) 

iv. 154”. 

38® 

iii. 324* (Macalister). 

38“ 

iv. 229*. 

38” 

ii. 288*. 

39” 

iii. 324* (Macalister). 

39“*- 

Ext. 725* (Kautzsch). 

40® 

iv. 195*. 

40’ 

Ext. 686” (Kautzsch). 

41® 

i. 846-^ 

41” 

Ext. 726” (Kautzsch). 

42® 

iii. 399” (Selbie). 

42’ 

iv. 899*. 

42” 

ii. 317”. 

43® 

iL 317”. 

44 

iv. 152”. 

44i8ir. 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

45 

iv. 152*, 155", 160*. 

45» 

ii. 469 f.; iv. 974”. 

45* 

iii. 127* (Mackie). 

45’ 

iv. 756” (Selbie). 

45“ 

Ext. 172”. 

45“ 

iii. 636” n. 

46 

iv. 153* (Davison). 

46 (45) >-* 


(f r o m 
Milan 


Palimp- 
sest of 
Hexa- 

pla) iv. 444. 

47*^ Ext. 727'’ (Kantzsch). 


Psalms — continued. 

48 “ 

iv. 168* (Davison). 

49 

iv. 925. 

49® 

iv. 270”. 

49^1 

iL 479*. 

491® 

iv. 232”, 991*. 

49“ 

iv. 159*- ” (Davison). 

49“ 

Ext. 728* (Kautzsch). 

50® 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

6 (y» 

Ext. 686” (Kautzsch). 

50i®“ 

Ext. 726” (Kautzsch). 

50“ 

L 477” ; iv. 35*. 

51® 

iL 479*. 

51’ 

iv. 174* ( Hastings) ; Ext 
666‘S725* (Kautzsch). 

51“ 

ii. 403'*. 

51“ 

ii. 67*; Ext 726* 
(Kautzsch). 

51“ 

i 307’’. 

51“ 

Ext. 686” (Kautzsch). 

51'“* 

iv. 150’’. 

53 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

53® 

L 857” n. 

54 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

54* 

ii. 67”. 

55 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

55'“* 

iv. 150”. 

55“ 

iv. 40”. 

56 (title) 

iv. 154*. 

56' 

ii. 747”. 

57 

iv. 153* (Davison). 

58 

iv. 153*. 

58® 

Ext. 724” (Kautzsch). 

58® 

iv. 460”. 

58®*- 

iii. 210* (Whitehouse) 

58“ 

Ext. 726” (ELautzsch) 

59 

iv. 153*. 

59“ 

ii. 266”. 

60 (title) 

iv. 155*. 

60 

iv. 508”. 

60® 

ii. 34*. 

60® 

iv. 508”. 

60'® 

Ext 171”. 

62® 

L 813*. 

63® 

iv. 39*. 

65“ 

iv. 288" (Selbie). 

66® 

ii. 23” 

67 

iv. 154”. 

68 

iv. 152*. 

68“ 

iv. 962. 

68“*- 

iii. 399” n. 

68'’ 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

68“ 

Ext 724* (Kautzsch). 

68“ 

iv. 232*. 

68®’ 

L 508*. 

68“ 

L462*;iv.6lO*(Barnes) 

68*' 

iv. 101” (Selbie). 

69 (title) 

iv. 155*. 

69® 

iii 325” (Macalister). 

69“ 

ii 264*. 

69“ 

iv. 150”. 

70 

71 (70) 

iv. 154”. 

(title) 

iv. 204”. 

71® 

iii. 433* (Hastings). 


I 
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Psalms— conftni«e<i 


72 

iv. 124, 170'*; Ext. 727* 
(KautzBoh). 

72» 

ii. 71% 

72“ 

iiL 433^ (Hastings). 

72» 

iv. 147% 

73 

iv. 925% 

73“ 

iii. 639^ (Hastings). 

73“ 

u. 264% 

73«-“ 

iv. 159*. 

73“ 

ii 183% 

74 

iv. 152% 

74» 

iv. 152% 637% 

74» 

iv. 152% 

74“ 

iii. 102. 

75 

iv. 153% 

75« 

ii. 43% 

76 

iv. 154% 

76“ 

iv. 34** (Selbie). 

77X7 

ii. 191% 

78> 

iv. 270% 

78“- " 

iii. 888% 

78“ 

iii. 123% 

78“ 

ii. 23% 

78“ 

i. 312% 

78® 

iv. 34% 

79 

iv. 152% 

80 (title) iv. 165». 

801 

i. 379. 

80” 

ii. 294% 

81«- 

iv. 37% 

81» 

ii. 193% 

81« 

i. 256». 

81» 

iii. 347% 

828 

iv. 570'* (Sanday). 

82^ 

Ext. 724^ (Kautzseb). 

83 

iv. 152% 

84* 

iv. 174% 

84« 

L 230** ; iii. 456* ; iv. 18‘’. 

84“ 

iv. 498% 

878 

iv. 195* (Selbie). 

88 

iv. 154% 

888 

ii. 66**. 

88“ 

ii. 55**. 

88“ 

iv. 65** (Hastings). 

89 

i. 777* (Selbie) ;iv. 571* 
(Sanday). 

8918 

iv. 195* (Selbie). 

89“ 

u. 294% 

90 

iv. 151% 

90“ 

i. 857% 

91“ 

Ext. 285% 

92“ 

iii. 122* n. 

93“* 

Ext. 727^ (Eantzsoli). 

95« 

iv. 39*. 

958 

iii. 293% 

95» 

iiL 347*. 

95“ 

iL 265*. 

ffjm. 

Ext 727^ (Eantzsch). 

991 

i 379*. 

991 *^ 

Ext. 727^ (Eantzsoh). 

100* 

u. 26*. 

102“*^. 

Ext. 724^ (Kautzseb). 

105“ 

iv. 121% 

105“ 

iv. 105^. 


Psalms— eonf in ned. 


106 W 

L 691* ; Ext. 617* 
(Eantzeoh). 

107** 

iiL 885*. 

108* 

iv. 508*. 

108“ 

Ext. 171*. 

109* 

iv. 41*. 

109™^ 

Ext. 726*. 

109“ 

uL 131*. 

110 

iv. 151*, 160* ; Ext. 
727* (^utzsch). 

110* 

Ext. 172*. 

110*-* 

L 25* ; Ext. 168*. 

110* 

iii. 630* (Hastings); iv. 
98*. 

111 

L25*. 

115*«' 

Ext. 724* (Eantzsch). 

118 

iv. 152*. 

118“ 

iv. 36*. 

118“ 

iv. 214* n. 

119 

L 25*; Ext. 726* 
(Eantzsch). 

119*“ 

ii. 44*. 

119*“ 

iv. 287*. 

120* 

iv. 820*. 

121* 

Ext. 172*. 

121* 

iii. 434*. 

122-134 

iv. 153*. 

131* 

iv. 900*. 

132* 

iL 623*. 

133* 

iiL 593*. 

137 (title) iiL 22*. 

137* 

i. 533* n. 

137* 

Ext 75% 

137“- 

Ext 726** (Kautzseb). 

139 

iv. 152*. 

139**'' 

Ext. 724** (Kautzseb). 

139**- 

Ext. 724** (ICautzseh). 

139«’ 

Ext 725* (Kautzseb). 

139* 

Ext. 669** (Kautzseb). 

139**-“ 

iv. 63% 

139“ 

iv. 35* (Selbie) ; i. 858% 

139“ 

i.534*; iii. 225*'; Ext.912** 

141* 

Ext 173% 725% 

144“ 

i. 499% 

145 

i. 25% 

160* 

iii. 463% 

161(LXX) iv. 146*. 

Proverbs. 

1-9 

iv. 139 f., 141*. 

1* 

iv. 270*. 

3“ 

iv. 314*. 

4? 

ii. 164*. 

5“ 

iv. 287*. 

68(LXX) 

i. 264*. 

7* 

iii. 582* (Hastings). 

fJlS 

L 357*. 

7“ 

iL 231*. 

7** 

iiL 128*. 

8 

Ext. 281 ff. 

8*»- 

iv. 924 f.; Ext 729* 
(Eantzsch). 

8*8 

iv. 925*. 

W 

iv. 140*, 142*. 


Proverbs— con^iniMdL 


101-22“ 

iv. 140 f. 

11“ 

u. 257% 

W 

iv. 51% 

16“ 

L 451% 

16» 

i. 381% 

16“ 

iv. 840*». 

17* 

ii. 8% 

181 

ii. 477% 

18“ 

iv. 800* (Barnes) ; Ext 
729** (ICautzseh). 

20® 

Ext. 7^1* (Kautzseb). 

20“ 

iii. 582** (Hastings). 

211 

ii. 109% 

21» 

Ext 729* (Kautzseb). 

21® 

iiL 425% 

21“ 

L 476*. 

22“-24“ 

iv. 140 f. 

24 » 

i. 348% 

24 ^ 3-84 

iv. 140 f. 

25-29 

iv. 140 f. 

251 

iii. 613 ; iv. 140% 142*. 

25* 

ii. 8*. 

25“ 

i. 128% 

25“ 

iv. 556% 

25“ 

iv. 101% 

25“ 

iii. 555* (Patrick). 

25211. 

Ext 729** (Kautzseb). 

25“ 

ii. 316**. 

26^ 

iii. 93*’ (Selbie). 

26“ 

iv. 25* (Selbie). 

27“ 

iii. 895**. 

27“ 

iii. 594* (Macalister). 

2721 

iv. 34% 

27“ 

iv. 437% 

30 

iv. 140 f. 

301 

i. 51** ; iii. 293** ; iv. 
519*, 82.5% 

30“ 

ii. 418* ; iii. 210'* n. 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
618* (Kautzseb). 

30“ 

Ext. 605** (Johns). 

30“ 

ILvt. 360*. 

30“ 

iii. 129% 

311 

iii. 293** ; iv. 519*. 

311-8 

iv. 140 f. 

3118-81 

i. 25** ; iv. 140 f. 

31“ 

Ext. 360*. 

31** 

Ext. 76% 

Ecclesiastes. 

11 

i. 637 f . 

38 

iv. 617% 

3“ 

L 642*. 

3“ 

i. 639% 

3*8 

Ext. 731** (Kautzseb). 

390 f. 

iv. 231% 

3*1 

L 642*. 

41-8 

i. 638% 

418-10 

i. 638*. 

5® 

L 638% 

73a 

iv. 277% 

9 *ff. 

Ext 731** (Kautzseb). 

910 

Ext 669**, 731* 

(Kautawh). 
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Ecclesiastes— 

Isaiah— 6091 tinned. 


Isaiah— 

iow.» 

i. 638”. 

58 «-» 

iiL 737*. 

15f.(JeT48)iii.412. 

lout 

i. 638”. 

6 

Ext. 672”, 676* 

15® 

L 259*. 

10» 

i. 638% 


(Kautzsch). 

15» 

L 652*. 

ll** 

i. 639”. 

6» 

iv. 459 £. ; Ext. 644* 

151®*- 

ii. 744 ® ; iiL 412* (Ben* 

12to 

L 639. 


(Kautzsch). 


nett). 

12* 

i 317*. 

6* 

Ext. 679* (Kantzsch). 

17® 

iv. 126*. 

12* 

ii. 38*. 

6’» 

iii. 879* (Whitehouse). 

17^ 

iv. 118*. 


iv. 616” (Stock) ; Ext. 

7» 

Ext. 173” (E6nig), 696” 

17® 

iv. 119”. 


665® (^utzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

1710 

i. 40”. 

127 b 

L639f. 

7® 

iv. 266*. 

18® 

iv. 212*. 

12 »-i 4 

i. 639*, 640*. 

7» 

iv. 118*. 


iii. 124P. 

1218 

iii. 613”. 

711 

Ext. 674® (Kautzsch). 

18® 

i. 450”. 

l2Ut 

i. 639”; Ext. 731” 

7iiff. 

iL 454 ff. 

191 

Ext. 680® (Kantzsoh). 


(Kautzsoh). 

71* 

iv. 871* ; Ext. 695* 

19“ 

ii. 13*. 




(Kautzsch). 

191* 

ii. 479”. 


Canticles. 

714-14 

ii. 454 a: 

1918-ai 

iv. 170*. 

110 

ii. 656”. 

718 

i. 264* 

191® 

iii. 881”; Ext. 170*. 

1“ 

iv. 670”. 

8* 

iii. 397*. 

1919ft 

Ext. 712* (Kautzsch). 

118L 

i. 346®. 

8® 

Ext. 173”. 

201 

iv. 689 f. 

iw 

ii. 105*. 


i. 464® n. 

20® 

Ext. 171”. 

2^ 

iv. 313”, 477”. 

8“ 

Ext. 692® (Kautzsch). 

20”-« 

Ext. 174”. 

211 -u 

ii. 32*. 

gi«r. 

Ext. 699* (Klautzsch). 

20* 

i. 187”. 

013 

iv. 35® n. 

81® 

iii. 735 f. 

20® 

iv. 606® (Whitehonse). 

3» 

iii. 127”, 640”. 

gl9ft 

iv. 606”. 

211 

i. 631* 


iv. 592* n. 

8“ 

ii. 68*. 

21* 

i. 542*. 

48 

iv. 594*. 

8» 

Ext. 370”. 

2l8ff- 

Ext. 674* (Kautzsch). 

5’ 

iii. 240*. 

91-* 

Ext. 695® (Kautzsch). 

2111 

iv. 519* (Selbie). 

01-18 

iv. 594, 596. 

gf-io* 

ii. 426*. 

211* 

L 135* ; Ext. 876*. 

6^ 

iv. 597. 779". 

10 ® 

i. 185”. 

21“ 

Ext. 375*. 

04-10 

iv. 596”. 

10®(LXX) 

i. 224®. 

21“ 

Ext. 602® (Johns). 

018 

i. 82*. 

10 “ 

iii. 746® (Hastings). 

211" 

u. 832”. 

6“ 

i. 462*. 

lO*” 

ii. 64* ; iiL 735 f. 

22® 

iii. 1, 10”. 

7* 

ii. 13*. 

10 “ 

i. 237”. 

2211 

iv. 516% 

7* 

ii. 105*. 

10« 

Ext. 265”. 

221® 

Ext. 6751' (Kautzsch). 

8“- 

iv. 596® n. 

10*® 

iii. 632*. 


Ext. 674® (Kautzsch). 

8« 

iv. 696” n. 

10®» 

iii. 367 f. 

.3215-88 

iv. 483”. 

8“ 

iv. 596” n. 

10®" 

Ext. 372*. 

2220-85 

L 685®. 



111-8 

Ext. 695® (Kautzsch). j 

22®®*- 

L 685®. 


Isaiah. 

1110 

Ext. 713® (Kautzsch). I 

•23* 

Ext. 76®. 

1* 

Ext. 166”. 

118ft 

iv. 115*. 

231 * 

iv. 918*. 

1« 

i 532*. 

12 

iv. 149®. 

24 

iv. 36*. 

110 

u. 655”. 

12* 

iv. 35®. 

24-27 

Ext. 714* (Kautzsch). 

llOff. 

iv. 119”. 

13® 

ii. 381*. 

•2421 

i. 59-2* ; ii. 430*. 

llli. 

Ext. 686” (Kautzsch). 

13®«' 

Ext. 710® (Kautzsch). 

24®" 

iv. 990® (Moulton) ; 

lllll. 

iv. 336”. 

13" 

iii. 632* (Taylor). 


Ext. 307®, 709*= 

112. 14 

L 346”. 

13>» 

ii. 25*. 


(Kautzsch). 

1“ 

iv. 39*. 

13« 

i. 616®. 

24*® 

iv. 629®. 

1“ 

iv. 228*. 

13®"* 

iii. 208® n. (White- 

•25* 

i. 450®. 

2® 

iii. 210*; iv. 600*, 601”. 


house). 

•25* 

ui. 93*; Ext. 712* 

26 b 

iv. 463” n. 

14® 

iv. 138*. 


(Kautzsch). 

2® 

iv. 119”. 

14® 

i. 381*. 

25* 

Ext. 713® (Kautzsch). 

211 

iv. 120*. 

149ir. 

Ext. 714* (Kautzsch). 

• 251 ® 

iii. 202®. 

212*. 

Ext. 692* (Kautzsch). 

I 418 

L 193* ; iiL 159* (F. H. 

2511 

ii. 33*. 

32 

iv. 601”. 


Woods). i 

i 261 

i. 331*. j 

318 

iU. 455£.,739». 

1413 

L 213% 216% 466®. i 

261® 

iii. 479*. I 

3>® 

iv. 604*. 

14i»f. 

i. 216*. 

• 201 ® 

iv. 232*, 990® (Moul- 

322 

ii. 239”, 240* ; iv. 923”. 

I416 

Ext. 668 ® (Kautzsch). 


ton) ; Ext. 303*, 305®, 

3« 

iii. 397* ; iv. 670”. 

I 418 

iv. 178®. 


713®,728*(Kautz8ch). 

42 

i. 314*. 

15 (wrong” 


271 

iii. 210® ; iv. 194®, 427® 

4» 

iv. 423”. 

lyattri 



(Selbie); Ext. 670® 

51 

iii. 660”. 

buted 


(Kautzsch). 

51® 

iv. 910*. 

by some 

27* 

ii. 33®. 

511 ft 

iv. 121 *. 

to Jon- 

271® 

iv. 498®. 

6“ 

iv. IIS^. 

1 ah) 

u. 744 f. 

28" 

iii. 124* (Hastings). 
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Isaiah — contmued. 


Isaiah — continued. 

Jeremiah— con/iaiitfeL 

28“ 

i. 499**. 

47 B.U 

iii. 210* (Whitehouse). 

24-18 

Ext. 167 f. 

28” 

iii. 124* 

47“ 

iv. 104** (Selbie). 

2’ 

iv. 119“. 

28” 

iv. 129» n. 

48» 

iii. 479“. 

2” 

iL 183“. 

28*^’** 

iii. 660^ (Konig). 

48” 

ii. 269“. 

218 

ii. 174*. 

28««- 

i 357“. 

49“ 

iiL 673** (Hastings). 

228 

iii. 585* (Patrick). 

29” 

iii. 127*. 

49“ 

iv. 638“. 

229 -S? 

Ext. 167“. 

29“ 

Ext. 684* (Kautzsch). 

49“ 

iiL 573 f. 

232 

Ext 600** (.Johns). 

30* 

iL 297“. 

50’ 

Ext. 602** (Kautzsch). 

48 

Ext. 687* (Kautzsch). 

30' 

iv. 195* (Selbie). 

50” 

ii. 119“. 

4 SS -98 

i. 505**. 

30=2 

iii. 632^ (Mackie). 

5P 

iv. 180*. 

6® 

L 255“ ; ii. 32*. 

30“ 

iv. 509*. 

51® 

L 605“; iv. 196* (Sel- 

eaof. 

Ext. 686* (Kautzsch) 

30” 

iii. 479**. 


bie), 427**. 

629 

i. 269'’ ; iv. 213‘. 

30» 

iii. 687* ; iv. 36**. 

51»ff* 

L505“. 

030 

iv. 22S' (Denney). 

30«* 

ii. 266*. 

52” 

ii. 58“. 

7*2 

iv. U»8'’. 

30« 

iv. 798. 


Ext. 707** (Kautzsch). 

718 

iv. 181. 

31» 

Ext. 666** (Kautzsch). 

53> 

iL 68“ 

■J211. 

iv. 3.35“; Ext. 686» 

3216 

iv. 119*. 

53» 

L 772“. 


(Kautzsch). 

33» 

iv. 477 *. 

53’ 

iii. 19*. 

721ff. 

iv. 119“. 

33“ 

iii. 83*. 

538«- 

Ext. 708** (Kautzsch). 

722L 

iv. 91". 

33“ 

iv. 673*. 

53“ 

ii. 778* n. 

731 

iv. 334“ 

34* 

iii. 886*. 

63“ 

ii. 264*; iii. 587* n.; 

7SII. 

iv. 708. 

34” 

i. 466* ; iii. 124*. 


iv. 124*. 

8« 

iii. 66*’ ; iv. 91* ; Ext 

3411. 14 . IB 

iii. 637*'. 

54” 

ii. 182“ 


688*’ (Kautzsch). 

34“- 

iii. 208** n. (White- 

54*»(LXX) iv. 133\ 

8” 

iii. 210" ; iv. 460**. 


house). 

578 

iii. 88t^ (Whitehouse). 

9” 

Ext. 1G7*. 

34“ 

iii. 122* ; Ext. 618* 

57*8 

Ext. 369“. 

917 

iii. 454“ 


(Kautzsch). 

57“ 

ii. 470**. 

10’ 

i. 194". 

35> 

iv. 477**. 

58"- 

iv. 318“ 

10’ 

iv. 835*’. 

35' 

iii. 673** n. (Hastings). 

59® 

Ext. 710*’ (Kautzsch). 

12® 

iv. 61(H (Selbie). 

36-39 

iL 492*, 869“. 

59“ 

L 237“ ; iv. 288*, 603“ 

l.jWff, 

Ext. 697" (Kautzsch). 

362 

iv. 191“. 

60“ 

iv. 481“. 

13 

Ext. 677*' (Kautzsch). 

36“ 

iii. 820**. 

60“ 

iv. 34“ 

138ff* 

Ext 677*’ (Kautzsch). 

368 

iu. 895“. 

61' 

Ext. 17.3“. 

13^*’ 

Ext. 174**. 

37” 

i. 379*. 

61* 

iv. 34** (Selbie). 

13*8 

iv. 181". 

3738(=2K 

627 

iv. 34“. 

14 f. 

iv. 40 f . 

19”) 

iii. 554 f.; iv. 476“. 

62*8 

Ext. 369“. 

15* 

Ext. 625" (Kautzsch). 

38 

iv. 149“. 

63“ 

iii. 479*. 

15*2 

ii. 482". 

388 

i 193", 604“; iL 377“. 

64“ 

iv. 193“. 

10« 

Ext. 171". 

3310-20 

Ext. 167*. 

65“-‘ 

iv. 829 f. 

16’ 

Ext. 615" (Kautzsch). 

38“ 

Ext. 279“. 

658 

i. 11** ; iii. 433* (Hast- 

176ir. 

Ext. 687*' (Kautzsch). 

38” 

iii. 323* (Macalister). 


ings). 

17** 

iii. 682". 

40-66 

ii. 4931f. 1 

65® 

ii. 33*. 

17i9fr. 

Ext 710** (Kautz.sch). 

402 

Ext. 369“. 

65” 

L 370* ; ii. 76** ; Ext. 

1719-27 

iv. 318". 

40“ 

ii. 231*. 


617* (Kautzsch). 

18** 

iv. 25* ; Ext 675^ 

40“ 

L 442“ 

65*”- 

iii. 342* (Driver). 


(Kautzsch). 

412 

iv. 275** n. 

65” 

iv. 990“ 

18® 

iv. 25", 915". 

4 [ 4 . 21ff. 

iv. 113“ 

65“ 

iii. 696* (Taylor). 

18®* 

Ext 694" (Kautzsch). 

4 l 8 f. 

Ext. 706*’ (Kautzsch). 

66' 

Ext. 19* n. 

18*8 

iv, 117" ; Ext 728". 

4116 f. 

Ext. 707* (Kautzsch). 

66’ 

iv. 830*. 

192 

iv. 25" n. 

41“ 

iv. 101“ 

66*- ” 

iv. 829 f. 

ig?. 12. Uf. 

iv. 798. 

42iir. 

Ext. 448“. 

66*2 

iv. 603“. 

20** 

Ext. 701* (Kautzsch). 

42” 

Ext. 279“. 

66*2*» 

Ext. 170^ 

20® 

iii. 212^ 

43” 

iv. 113*. 

66” 

L 11“ : Ext. 116*. 

20’* 

Ext. 672** (Kautzsch). 

4328 

iv. 79**. 

66*8 

iv. 177*. 

20*0 

ii. 288". 

44“ 

L 538“ 

66‘*ff' 

Ext. 711** (Kautzsch). 

20*2 

iii. 625** (Hastings). 

44* 

i. 70*. 

66” 

iv. 79“. 

22*8 

iv. 677* (Sayce). 

44“ 

iii. 124*, 738“ (Selbie). 

66*2 

iv. 990**. 

22*“- 

iv. 125**. 

4428 

L 229“. 

66“ 

iv. 318^ 

2228 

ii. 257*. 

45* 

Ext. 280*. 

66“ 

ii. 119**; Ext. 714* 

22» 

iv. 423*. 

45^ 

iv. 993* (Moulton). 


(Kautzsch). 

23® 

i. 314". 

45 “ 

iv. 113“ 



23-’** 

Ext. 696" (Kautzsch). 

472 

iii. 93**. 


Jeremiah. 

238 

ii. 563**. 

47“ 

iv. 51^ 

1» 

iv. 77^ 

23*8 

iv. 118". 

478.IB 

XT. 601*’ (Whiteliouse). 

1» 

Ext 672** (Kautzsch). 

2322 

iv. 113**, 
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J EREMIAH — continued. 

J EREMIAH— tinned. 

TCzTCimCT. — continued. 

2324 

Ext 679S 684* 

49® 

iii. 222 * (Selbie). 

7” 

L620". 


(Kantzsch). 

497-M 

iii. 678® (Selbie). 

8“ 

L 11" ; ii. 58". 

239M. 

iv. 118". 

501® 

iv. 34". 

8“ 

iv. 676 f.; Ext. 580" 

25« 

ii. 43*^. 

60“ 

u. 61 f. 


(Johns). 

251W- 

Ext 174». 

60” 

iii. 737". 

8161- 

iv. 989* (Moulton). 

25“ 

i. 229^. 

60®’ 

iii. 399. 

8“ 

i. 314* ; ii. 32® ; iiL560* ; 

25^ 

Ext 161*. 

611 

iv. 493*. 


iv. 629*. 

26“ 

iv. 125’’. 

61” 

i. 187* (Hommel) ; iii. 

9^ 

iii. 244®. 

26” 

iv. 126“. 


277’* (Barnes), 378®; 

9* 

E.\t. 286". 

27i<r. 

Ext. e??** (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 80®. 

9* 

iii. 123". 

27» 

Ext. 600“ (Johns). 

61®* 

iv. 492 f. 

94ff. 

ii. 49*. 

28i«r. 

Ext. 674“ (Kautzscli). 

51» 

iv. 458® ; Ext. 375*. 

10 

i. 378*. 

28®*- 

iv. in**. 

52 

ii. 870*. 

11 “ 

iv. 636". 

2 y®*- 

iv. 467*. 

62“ 

iv. 73 f. 

11 “ 

iii. 618*, 738*. 

29” 

iv. 105*. 



121 ft 

Ext. 678* (ICautzsch). 

29“ 

iv. 73*». 


Lamentations. 

1217ff. 

Ext. 678® (Kautzsch). 

30“ 

i. 77*. 

jsif. 

Ext. 726® (Kautzsch). 

12 “ 

Ext. 175*. 


i. 703*. 


Ext. 725® (Kautzsch). 

12 ‘^-a 8 

iv. 117®. 

31"(of.Gn 


2 ^ 

iv. 36". 

13« 

ii. 835®. 

35>«-“, 1 


2® 

iii. 22 ®. 

1318ff. 

iii. 872®. 

S 10 “) 

iv. 193*. 

2“ 

iii. 128* n. 

1318. tl 

ii. 835". 

31“ 

i. 478*. 

21 ® 

Ext. 725® (Kautzsch). 

14® 

iv. 116". 

31» 

Ext. 369^ 

217 

Ext. 725® (Kautzsch). 

1414. 19 

ii. 661*. 

31»'- 

Ext. 689'* (Kautzsch). 

2®» 

iv. 632". 

1414. 90 

iu. 614 ; Ext. 730». 

31®*-“ 

Ext. 697“ (Kautzsch). 

3“ 

ii. 28". 

16>“- 

Ext 702" (Kautzbch). 

31“ 

iv. 119*. 

321 ff. 

Ext. 725® (Kautzsch). 

16» 

Ext 77". 

31®"- 

iii. 72". 

3®® 

iv. 287". 

16* 

iv. 632®. 

327ff. 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 

3®® 

iv. 34". 

16® 

Ext 171 f. 

32iMr. 

i. 798*. 

3ML 

Ext. 726® (Kautzsch). 

16“ 

iv. 286* (Mackie). 

33“ 

i. 314“. 

4® 

iv. 25®. 

16“ 

Ext 77". 

33“ 

ii. 563". 

4? 

iii. 498" n.; iv. 314". 

17* 

Ext 76". 

33“ 

iv. 77**. 

4“ 

Ext. 725® (Kautzsch). 

178917. 

Ext. 703* (Kautzsch). 

332**- 

iv. 77**. 

4“ 

Ext. 725® (Kautzsch). 

18® 

Ext. 689® (Kautzsch). 

34® 

Ext. 602® (Johns). 

417 

iii. 22 ®. 

18® 

Ext. 675® (Kautzsch). 

34“ 

Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

4» 

iii. 22 ®. 

20 ’^-®* 

Ext. 617® (Kautzsch). 

3418 I. 

iii. 576“ (Ferries). 

4211. 

Ext. 726® (Kautzsch). 

20 ®'- 

Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

35 

iv. 203 f. ; Ext. 659* 

5® 

iii. 634*. 

20 “ 

iv. 318*. 


(Kautzsch). 

5’ 

Ext. 726 “ (Kautzscli). 

20 ® 

iv. 334®. 

36“- 

Ext. 677* (liliautzsch). 

6 “ 

iii. 637*. 

2027ft 

iv. 119®. 

36» 

iii. 739® ; iv. 945*’. 

5“ 

iii. 369®. 

20 ® 

i. 236®. 

36>» 

Ext. 677* (Kautzsch). 



20 *»( 21 ®) 

Ext. 175*. 

38’ 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 


Ezekiel. 

21617. 

Ext. 703* (Kautzsch). 

39® 

iv. 377*, 407*. 

1 * 

iv. 763“. 

2114 (19) 

Ext. 175*. 

39®-“ 

i. 229* ; iii. 203®, 514 ; 

Jiff. 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

2181 (91) 

iii. 128* ; iv. 107®, 598®, 


iv. 190 f., 989*. 

jSff. 

Ext. 644® (Kautzscli). 


601’’ (Whitehouse). 

39^ 

Ext. 371®. 

114 

iii. 120 ®. 

2126(a) 

iii. 398® (Purves) ; iv. 

39“ 

iii 503®. 

J27f. 

Ext. 640* (Kautzsch). 


79*. 

39*« 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 

2® 

iv. 117®. 

22«ft 

Ext. 704® (Kautzsch). 

40’-43® 

ii. 870*. 

29ff. 

Ext. 676® (Kautzsch). 

23“ 

iv. 102 * (Selbie). 

41“ 

ii. 162“ ; Ext. 375*. 

210 

iv. 946“ (Kenyon). 

23® 

iii. 10 ®. 

421ft 

Ext. 674® (Kautzsch). 

3® 

iv. 621*. 

2337 

iv. 334®. 

43Mr. 

Ext. 677® (Kautzsch). 

314L 

Ext. 673“ (Kautzsch). 

24* 

Ext. 175*. 

441 

Ext. 95*. i 

3®» 

Ext. 175®. 

243-6 

iii. 662*. 

44“ 

iv. 181. 

3®® 

Ext. 175®. 

046. 10 

ii. 40“. 

46® 

ii. 305®. 

41 

iv. 944’*. 

241517. 


46® 

iv. 176®. 

4117 . 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 

Lv21*ff-) 

iv. 87®; Ext 678® 

48 (and Is 


44ff. 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

15 f.) 

iii. 412. 

4® 

Ext. 175®. 

2417 . 98 

iii. 127*. 

48® 

iii. 202’*, 412® n. 

4® 

Ext. 175®. 

2710 

iv. 176®. 

48“ 

ii. 33* 

4“ 

Ext. 175®. 

27“ 

i. 188* n. ; ii. 108®. 

48®» 

ii. 553* a. 

41® 

i. 11 ®. 

27“ 

i. 584® ; iv. 269*. 

48®® 

i. 652*. 

6 iir. 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 

27“ 

iii. 379“, 659. 

48»® 

ii. 142*. 

6 *® 

iv. 269® 

27“ 

ii 482“, 552 f.; iv. 847. 

18“ 

iv. 494*. 

7“ 

Ext. 171*. 

27* 

i 382 f. 
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Ezekiel— eonttfuted 

Ezekiel— confintisd 

Daniel — continued. 

27» 

L 3520 ; Ext. 2S50. 

48wa 

iv. 79. 

121 

iv. 991". 

28» 

iy. 619** (Flinders 

48“ 

iv. 78». 

12 F 

iL 119** ; iv. 232* ; Ext 


Petrie). 

48“ 

iL 563". 


306". 

28“ 

L37r>. 


Daniel. 

12 ® 

Ext. 716", 72» 

29^ 

iv. 427 f. (Sdlne). 



(Kantzsch). 

29" 

iv. 470 f. 

1 » 

i. 553'’; iL 669*. 

12 ” 

i. 12 *. 

29“ 

iii. 693** (Max MtiUer). 

1 “ 

iv. 616". 


Hosea. 

29“ 

iii. 785** (Hastings). 

1 U.M 

iiL 337 f. 


30* 

iv. 176'*. 

2 ® 

i. 218" ; iv. 601". 

1. 3 

Ext. 174**. 

30* 

iv. 470 f. 

28ff. 

Ext. 294". 

lia 

iL 421 it, 746". 

30“ 

iv. 536*. 

2*1 

iv. 25". 

1 - 

Ext 672** (Kantzsch). 

32« 

iv. 427** (Selbie). 

3st 

iv. 492", 809". 

1 * 

Ext 683** (Kantzsch). 

32“*- 

Ext. 175'*. 

3” 

ii. 425". 

1 ® 

iii. 129 f. 

32* 

Ext. 668 ** (Kantzaoh). 

3“ 

Ext. 714** (Kantzsch). 

26f. 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 

32“ 

i. 229*. 

4 

iiL 327". 

25a 

Ext 645** (Kantzsch). 

3Q26IL 

iv. 119*. 

410 & 

Ext. 714** (Kantzsch). 

2 ® 

Ext. 369". 

37 iit 

ii. 839* : iv. 232* (E. R. 

41 T 

iv. 991*. 

2 ” 

iv. 318"; Ext. 687" 


Bernard). 

5“ 

iv. 180". 


(Kantzsch). 

37“ 

Ext. 703* (Kantzsch). 

5“ 

i. 270*. 

216a 

Ext. 692** (Kantzsch). 

38 f. 

Ext. 704^ (Kaatzach). 

528 a 

iii. 340*(Margolionth). 

.JIS 

iii. 880". 

382-39® 

iii. 212 ‘. 

525.28 

iii. 340 f.; iv. 906*. 

.yM. 8 Sf. 

Ext. 696** (Kantzsch). 

38*^ 

iv. 314^. 

6 “ 

iv. 39*, 40^ 


iii. 99** ; iv. 466**. 

38® 

iv. 176". 

gl7 

iv. 513". 

3* 

iii. 880" ; iv. 107" ; Ext. 

39> 

iv. 314*. 

6 “ 

Ext. 714** (Kantzsch). 


620",680"(Kautzscli). 

39^* 

iii. 683** n. (Hastings). 

7 

L 552'' ; iii. 227", 353'' ; 

4“ 

iv. 291** (Mackie), 598* 

39“ 

ii. 292*. 


Ext. 44". 


(Whitehonse). 

40-48 

Ext. 704* (Kantzsch). 

7® 

ii. 520". 

4“ 

iv. 336". 

40“ 

iv. 80^ 

79 a 

Ext. 714*» (Kantzsch). 

4 l 8 f. 

Ext. 690* (Kantzsch). 

40461. 

iv. 78. 

yuf. 

iv. 576*, 581", 582", 68.3“, 

414 

Ext 662** (Kantzsch). 

41“ 

ii. 105*. 


584 L, 587". 

6 - 

iv. 232" ; Ext. 306". 

41“ 

iv. 496* (A. R. S. Ken- 

714 

Ext. 297". 

04.® 

iv. :135". 


nedy). 

7“ 

Ext. 715* (Kantzsch). 

6 ® 

Ext. 685** (Kantzsch). 

43“ 

iv. 77**. 

8 

i. 552** ; iii. 227*. 

6 ® 

iv. 119**. 

43« 

iii. 379**. 

8 “ 

Ext. 714** (Kantzsch). 

6 ’ 

i. 840**. 

44® 

i. 325*. 

9 

iii. 227**. 

7“ 

i. 537**. 

44«. 

iii. 519*. 

9® 

iv. 116*. 

7“ 

i. 312**. 

44®“* 

i. 377*; iv. 78*; Ext. 

94-21 

Ext. 714** (Kantzsch). 

i s“ 

Ext 688 ** (Kantzsch). 


705* (Kantzsch). 

gSN. 

i. 96**. 

8 “ 

iii. 588**. 

447 . li 

Ext. 618^ (Kantzsch). 

9“ 

iv. 123**. 

' 9 ® 

iii. 454* (Nicol); Ext. 

448 L 

iv. 569**. 

g 2 U. 

iv. 101 * (Selbie) ; Ext. 


615* (Kantzsch). 

4411 

iv. 78**. 


48*. 

10 ® 

i. 340^ 

4414 

iv. 78^ 

923-27 

i. 556**. 

, 10 “ 

ii. 73^ 

44“ 

iv. 77 f. 

926 f. 

i. 552**. 

1 10 “ 

iv. 473*. 

4416 

iv. 78**. 

927 

i. 12 * ; iiL 18P. 

1 IP 

iv. 120 *. 

4417L 

iv. 829*. 

10 "- 

Ext. 714** (Kantzsch). 

IP 

Ext. 682*' (Kantzsch). 

44i7it 

iv. 79*. 

10 ® 

iv. 835**. 

1 12 ®*® (®“®) 

ii. 532**. 

46“ 

Ext. 601* (Johns). 

10 “ 

iii. 362*. 

124 (3)1. 

Ext. 638** (Kantzsch). 

44“ 

ii. 655**; Ext. 621* 

10 “-“ 

iv. 991**; Ext. 286^ 

12 ’ (*) 

iv. 805*. 


(Kantzsch). 

jOis. 20. 21 

i. 96**. 

12 »(io) 

iii. 687*. 

45“ 

iv. 79. 

10 ” 

iii. 362* ; Ext. 293**. 

2212 <> 

ii. 533**. 

45"- 

iv. 78**. 

11 ® 

iv. 170*, 433*. 

1214(18) 

Ext. 625* (Kantzsch). 

45“ 

iv. 905^ (A. Ii. S. Ken- 

11 ® 

iv. 170**. 

13® 

Ext 680** (Kantzsch). 


nedy). 

11 ’ 

i. 772*. 

13“ 

iii. 888 *; Ext 668 ® 

45“ 

iv. 318^. 

117-9 

iv, 170^ 433*. 


(Kantzsch). 

45“-“ 

i. 200 *. 

11 ® 

iv. 101** (Selbie). 

13“ 

ii. 13* ; iii. 307** n. 

45“*- 

iv. 79*. 

1110 

iv. 433*. 

14® 

iv. 336*. 

45”-“ 

ui. 6851 

llllf. 

iv. 170*. 

14® 

u. 67**. 

46"- 

iv. 318*. 

1114-17 

iv. 171*. 

14“ 

Ext. 439*. 

46“ 

Ext. 601* (Johns). 

11 “ 

iv. 101 ** (Selbie). 


Joel. 

46“** 

iv. 79*. 

1120 

iv. 433*. 


46“ 

iv. 78*- **. 

1126-80 

iv. 171**. 

1 ® 

iii. 130**. 

471 a 

Ext. 704** (Kantzsch). 

1186 

Ext. 714** (Kantzsch). 

2 “ 

Ext 710* (Kantzsch). 

47“ 

iv. 970**. 

ll 88 f. 

iii. 306** (Taylor). 

2 “ 

ii. 676* (Cameron). 

47“ 

Ext. 704** (Kantzsch). 

11 ” 

iii. 413*. 

3 i.n 

ii. 675*. 
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Joel — continued. 

Obadiah-— con^tnuec^. 


Nahum — continmd. 

8“*“ 


ii. 8381 

y.i® 

iiL 580*. 

3® 

iv. 176** (Max Muller). 

3 “ 


iii. 6161*. 

yy 10-14 

iii. 579*. 

3 l 5 f. 

iu. 130". 



iv. 507 I’ (Chapman). 

yy 12-14 

iiL 578*. 680*. 

317 

iu.l30f.,277"(BainM). 



y 16 

iii. 580*. 


Habakkuk. 



Amoa. 

V.l'Jf. 

iii. 578*. 


1* 


iii. 1*. 

v.»> 

i. 189* ; iii. 5791* ; iv. 

1® 

i. 25**. 

I 9 f. 


iv. 463'*. 


437 *. 

1® 

iL 264". 



iii. 222* (SelUe). 

y»f. 

iii. 580". 

21 

i. 25*’. 

21 


iii. 123*; Ext. 675* 


Jonah. 

2* 

ii. 269^ 272*. 



(Kautzsch). 


2® 

iii. 895". 

2«-« 


Ext. 6021’ (Johns). 

17 

iii. 153*. 

3 

ii. 271 ; iv. 149". 

27 


rLSie”; iv. 335'‘; Ext. 

1® 

ii. 748* n. 

3*7 

ii. 30". 



6621* (Kautzsch). 

2 

iv. 149". 


Zephaniah. 

2® 


Ext. 690* (Kautzsch). 

31.4 

u. 746* (K6nig). 




iii. 499 f.; Ext 6S8* 

3» 

i. 799*. 

V 

iv. 974. 



(Kautzsch). 

3® 

iv. 327*. 

1® 

iv. 974*’ (Selbie). 

3 * 


iv. 119 f.; Ext 684" 

4 ® 

iii. 328* (Macalister). 

1^ 

iv. 975* (Selbie). 



(Kautzsch). 

410 

ii. 750**. 

1® 

iii. 222* ; iv. 118*. 

371- 


iv. 11.3". 

411 

iii. 5541 *. 

j6. la 

Ext. 708* (Kautzsch). 

3“ 

5» 


Ext 672" (Kautxsch). 
Ext 167*. 


Micah. 

I 7 ff. 

1® 

Ext. 692* (Kautzsch). 
i. 377* ; iv. 975**. 

5® 


L 871* (Taylor) ; iii. 

Jl -17 

ii. 137 ff. 

lih. 6b 

iv. 974*’ (Selbie). 



895 f. 

P(LXX) 

iv. 119" n. 

1“ 

iii. 218*. 

5J8ir. 


Ext. 6911’ (Kautzsch). 

1“ 

iv. 959*. 

lia 

iv. 976"; Ext. 700* 

5211L 


iv. 335". 

1“ 

iii. 2621*. 


(Kautzsch). 

S'* 


iv. 36". 

P® 

L 24 ; iii. 436 f . 

115-18 

iv. 976". 

6» 


iv. 335"; Ext. 6.33*, 

116 

iv. 519*. 

01 

iv. 975*. 



6851 * (Kautzscli). 

2® 

iii. 219". 

21-6 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 

5» 


L 19.3% 215", 383"; iv. 

2121* 

iii. 359 I’. 

08-11 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 



227* (Pinches). 

ou 

Ext. 713*’ (Kautzsch). 

3 * 

iii. 120*. 

6* 


iv. 36". 

37 

Ext. 672*’ (Kautzsch). 

39 f. 

iv. 976*. 

(ilO 


i. 87" (Taylor). 

3® 

iv. 115*. 

311-1® 

Ext. 697* (Kautzsch). 

gis 


iii. 132*. 

39 ir. 

iv. 121*. 

314 -aO 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 

ylff. 


Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

31 a 

iii. 360*. 


Haggai. 

7® 


iv. 2 \ 

4* 

iv. 800* (Barnes). 


712 


Ext. 6721* (Kautzsch). 

411 

Ext. 693*’ (Kautzsch). 

11 . 12 . 14 iv. 971.^ 

713 


iv. 72*. 

51ft 

Ext. 696* (Kautzsch). 

I 5 f. 10 

Ext. 710* (Kautzsch). 

714 


ii. 31* ; iv. 110* ; Ext. 

5® 

ii. 456*. 

1*® 

iii. 351**. 



6721’ (Kautzsch). 

S« 

iii. 553* n. 

27 

ii. 280- n. 

71B 


ii. 26* ; iv. 125*’. 

6* 

iv. 507* (Chapman). 

oin. 

iv. 80*. 

81 


ii. 30^ 

gOff. 

iv. 335^ 

oisf. 

iv. 826". 



iv. 318*. 

6«-8 

Ext. 686* (Kautzsch). 

228 L 

iv. 123*. 

8® 


ii. 23* ; iv. 2861’ n. 

67 

iv. 334*’. 

216 

iii. 616**. 

8» 

810 


i. 193^ 

iv. 677* (Sayce). 

67f. 

6® 

iii. 360* (Nowack). 

iv. 119^ 


Zechariah. 

81* 


L 342* ; iu. 237* (Hast- 

61® 

iii. 

V 

iv. 967". 



ings). 

616 

iii. 621* (Whiteliouse). 

11-8 

iv. 967* (Nowack). 

91 


L 2781* n. 

7^ 

ii. SO*’. 

li2fl; 

Ext. 709** (Kautzsch). 

9» 


L 871* ;iv. 4271’ (Selbie); 

71-6 

Ext. 700* (Kautzsch). 

p® 

iii. 123". 



Ext. 670i’( Kautzsch). 

^ 70 , 

ui. 359^ 

118 

iv. 125*. 

9® 


ii. 23* ; iv. 2861* n. 


Nahum. 

2*6 

Ext. 711** (Kautzsch). 

97 


iii. 1*. 


3 

i. 96". 

98-15 


i. 87* (Taylor). 

V 

iii. 473 f. 

3* 

Ext. 709** (Kautzsch). 

912 


iii. 479*. 

]^a-io 

Ext. 168*. 

3**- 

iv. 407 f.; Ext. 288". 




l»-2®(?ac- 


3iff. 

Ext. 712** (Kautzsch). 



Obadiah. 

rostic) 

iii. 475. 

37 

iv. 79^ 

V.' 


iu. 557 f. 

1®* 

iii. 474 *’ n. 

3® 

Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 

VV.l"® 

(cf. 



L269*. 

3®f. 

iv. 79*’, 124*. 

Jer 49»- 


116 

i. 269*. 

3® 

iv. 618" (Patrick), 991". 

22) 


iu. 5781* (Selbie). 

2® 

iii. 474*’ n. ; iv. 498* 

4 

i. 96'*. 

y.* 


iiL 580* n. 


(Barnes), 613** (Pat- 

4® 

iv. 991* 

y.* 


iu. 580*. 


rick). 

47 

iv. 618". 

V.* 


iii. 580*. 

2® 

iii. 239^ 

414 

iv. 80*. 

VV.*-7 


iii. 580*. 

27 

ii. 439*’ ; iv. 653*. 

5iff. 

ui. 576". 
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Zechabiah — continued. 


5» 

iii. 122*. 


Ext. 170*. 


iv. 123^ 

610 ft 

iv. 967. 

610. 14 

iv. 786^ 

6iiir. 

Ext. 678^ (Kautzsch). 

6» 

Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 

6« 

iv. 79K 


ii. 349*. 

7 Sft 

iv. 477*. 

7 * 

iv. 80*. 

71U 

ii. 453^ 


Ext. 711** (Kautzsch). 

9-14 

iv. 968 if. (Nowack). 

9» 

Ext. 173*. 

97 

iv. 970*. 

9» 

iv. 12.3*, 125“. 

9«- 

Ext. 713“ (Kautzsch). 


1 

Matthew. 
iii. 297“ (Bartlet). 

P 

ii. 142“; iii. 297 f. 

11-17 

ii. 645. 

1» 

iv. 194. 

116 

ii. 644 ; iii. 287*, 303* 

118-SB 

(Bartlet). 

Ext. 459“, 460*. 

1» 

m. 273. 

1« 

i 335*. 

1» 

iv. 186“ (Woods). 

1** 

L 323. 

2 

iiL 297“ (Bartlet). 

01 

Ext. 482. 

2^-^ (O.L 


texts) 

iii. 49. 

01-is 

iii. 204*, 206*. 

06. S3 

iv. 185*, 187“ (Woods). 

09 

i. 154‘. 

013 

iv. 990*. 

2® 

L 335* ; iii. 496“. 

3a 

ii. 610* n. 

3* 

iii. 131*. 

314f. 

ii. 611*. 

3” 

ii. 611“ ; iv. 572. 

44. 6. 7. 10 

iv. 186“ (Woods). 

4« 

iii. 882 f. 

418 

i. 452*. 

4«-2a(|lMk 

1 16-SO 

) 

c 0 m< 


pared 

with Lk 

51.11 

ui. 757'. 

61 

Ext 3*. 

6» 

Ext 8*, 17* B. 

68 12 

Ext 14. 

6* 

Ext 18* a. 

6» 

Ext 19* a. 


Zechasxjle— continued. 

11» iiL 230» (Selbie); iv. 
25'*. 

II"- Ext. 175*. 

ll“(ef.Mt 
27"-) iv. 25f. 

12» ii. 107*. 

12* Ext. 639* (Eantzsch). 

13* iv. 327*. 

14ur. jjxt. 711* (Kaiitzsuh). 

14* iii. 479* ; iv. 970*. 

14“ iii. 324* (Macalister). 

14“»- Ext 713* (KantZ8i-li). 

14" L 269*; iii. 462*; iv. 

603*. 

Malachl 
1* iii. 218*. 

r iv. 670*. 


B. New Testament. 


Matthew — eont inued. 


6»"’ 

Ext. 19. 

5« 

Ext. 19“ n. 

5’ 

Ext. 20* n. 

5« 

Ext. 20“ n. 

6» 

Ext. 21* n. 

510-11 

Ext. 21“ n. 

518-10 

Ext. 22*. 

51® 

iv. 913“ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

5” 

iiL 72* n. 

517-30 

Ext. 11», 22“. 

518 

iL 789* ; iv. 949*. 

5l8f. 

Ext. 9*. 

5» 

i. 357“ ; iv. 281“ 

621-87 

Ext. 25“ 

5« 

iv. 191“ (Massie). 

52Sf. 

Ext. 441* 11. 

52# 

iii. 378*; Ext. 602“ 
(Johns). 

527ft 

Ext. 446“ n. 

529f. 

ii. 120*. 

531f. 

iii. 275. 

5«* 

Ext. 9*. 

688-87 

Ext. 28* 

588. 41 

Ext. 446*. 

5« 

iii. 577*. 

6» 

Ext. 605“ (Johns). 

588-41 

Ext. 28“. 

5« 

ii. 622‘ ; Ext. 446*. 

548-48 

Ext. 8*. 

5441. 

Ext. 726“ (Kautzsch). 

5« 

Ext. 446“ 

5« 

iii. 744 ff. (Banks); 
Ext. 446“. 

61-0. 10-10 

Ext. 31*. 

6Sft 

Ext. 441* n. 

67-18 

Ext. 32*. 

6“ 

iL67“. 


Malachi — continued, 

1“ Ext. 709* (Kautzsch). 

1“- M iiL 219f. ; Ext 441*. 

1“ iv. 670*. 

2*-* iv. 81*. 

2*ff- Ext 710* (Kautzsch). 

2“- iv. 81*. 

2io«. Ext 709* (Kautzsch). 

2“ Ext 603* (Johns). 

3* Ext. 639* (Kautzsch). 

3* iv. 990*. 

3=“- iv. 213*; Ext 710*. 

3* iv. 81*, 213*. 

y iii. 219 f. 

3»- “ iv. 81*. 

3“ iii. 219*. 

3” ii. 655*; iii. 216*, 734* 

4‘ iv. 990*. 


Matthew — continued. 


6i» 

iii. 144 f. 

6 l 9 f. 

£xt. 6U0* (Johns). 

619-84 

Ext. 39*. 

6-*® 

iiL 582*. 

628 f. 

iii. 12-2*. 

689 

iii. 637*. 

6“ 

ii. 520*. 

71-18 

E.vt. 40*. 

72b 

Ext. 8*. 

7® 

Ext. 41*, 447’’, 448*. 

77-u 

Ext. 41*'. 

712 

Ext. 8, 41*. 

713 f. 

Ext. 42*. 

71B-20 

Ext. 43*. 

721 

Ext. 8*, 43*. 

722f. 

Ext. 43*. 

8 

iii. 300* (Bartlet). 

8» 

Ext. 3*. 

8® 

iii. 326* (Macalistor). 

81® 

iiL 758* n. 

8» 

iiL 618*. 

9 

iii. 300* (Bartlet). 

9 ® 

iv. 587* (Driver). 

9® 

iv. 32*. 

930 

ii. 69*. 

924 

iv. 233*. 

10 

iii. 298* (Bartlet). 

10* 

iv. 741. 

IQi® 

Ext. 172*. 

10“ 

iii. 116*. 

10411 . 

Ext. 446* n. 

1127 

iv. 573*. 676», 919*. 

1128-80 

iL 648*. 

12® 

iv. 321*. 

12* 

iv. 587* (Driver). 


iv. 184*, 187*} Ext 


448*. 


Ext. 311*. 
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M ATTHE w — continued. 

Matthew— con/inwec?. 


lAJiRK— continued. 

12811. 

i. SOS'*; iv. 688- (Dri- 

23“ 

iv. 960 f. 

4311. 


iii. 635'* (Hastings). 


ver). 

24(11 Mkl3 


43s 


iU. 882*. 

12** 

ii. 68*. 

Lk21) 

iiL 675 f. 

5^ 


iv. 574 *. 

12 »-“ 

ii. 751'*. 

24** 

iv. 322*. 

5" 


iv. 675 f. 

13 

iii. 299^ (Bartlet). 

24“ 

iii. 227*. 

6 * 


iii. 587* ; iv. 1)19**. 

13* 

iv. 617'*. 

24“ 

Ext. 441" n. 

621 


L 772^ 

1328f. 

Ext. 43". 

251-13 

iii. 271** (Paterson). 

621-38 


i. 280*. 

13" 

iv. 519". 

25S26r. 

iv. 233". 

627 


ii. 207". 

146-13 

L 280*. 

26«ff* 

iii. 280 £L 

6« 


ii. 64‘*. 

1480 

iL 64". 

26“ 

iii. 283 f. 

7* 


iv. 833". 

15* 

iiL 127\ 

2638-38 

iii. 146. 

V 


iv. 670'*. 

15« 

i. 452*. 

26“ 

iv. 344". 

7" 


i. 479*. 

15** 

iv. 652^*. 

26“ 

iv. 37^ 

781f. 


Ext. 440'*. 

16" 

iv. 585 f. 

26» 

iv. 39*. 

7** 


iv. 652'*. 

1618-38 

iii. 758 If. (Chase). 

26“ 

Ext. 164". 

8“ 


i. 544". 

16“ 

iv. 572*, 574". 

266Sf. 

iii. 577*. 

8'i 


Ext. 172*. 

1617-10 

iii. 759 f. 

26^ 

ii. 350^ 

820 


iv. 587'* (Driver). 

16“ 

iv. 30** (Mason). 

26*^ 

iii. 656^ (Hastings). 

8** 


iii. 331* (Macalis- 

16** 

iii. 586^ (Adeney). 

27 

iii. SOI'* (Bartlet). 



ter). 

16“ 

iL 635^*. 

273-I6 

ii. 797 f. 

827-1* 


iii. 758’* (Chase). 

171 -a 

iv. 807 f . 

27»f. 

iv. 187" ; Ext 333". 

8»* 


iii. 760* (Chase). 

17* 

iv. 572. . 

27”- (of. 


8» 


iv. 434’* (Adeney). 

17“ 

iii. 327". 

Zecll“) iv. 25 f. (Selbie). 

gM 


iv. 807 f. 

17* 

iv. 65^ (Hastings). 

27“ 

iv. 185'* (Woods). 

9^ 


iv. 572. 

18 

iii. 299" (Bartlet). 

27'“- 

i. 245‘‘. 

939 


ii. 61*. 

18* 

iii. 586". 

27“ 

iii. 877** n. 



L 611". 

18* 

iv. 234*. 

27** 

Ext. 172^ 

988iL 


ii. 705". 

18“ 

iv. 991** (Moulton) ; 

27“ 

iv. 870*. 

101-13 


iu. 275. 


Ext. 290*. 

27" 

L 684‘*. 

IQIO-IS 


Ext. 27". 

Igiiff. 

Ext. 441*. 

27** 

iv. 180*. 

10“ 


iv. 186* (Woods). 

1818-17 

ii. 57*. 

27(w. 

ii. 267". 

10 “ 


iii. 505*. 

18“ 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

27“ 

iv. 513". 

1043-4S 


iv. 344’* (Paterson). 

18“ 

iii. 760* (Chase). 

28“ 

ii. 102*. 

10 * 


iii. 316* (Adeney) ; iv. 

1818-20 

iv. 31* (Murray). 

28“ 

iv. 573* (Sanday). 



200* (Adams Brown), 

18-“- 

ii. 57*. 

281**. 

L 241f.; ii. 213 f.; iv. 



344. 

18281. 

Ext. 602" (Johns). 


574*; Ext. 313 f. 

10" 


iv. 76®'* ; Ext. 456*. 

193.9 

iii. 275. 



11“ 


ii. 6*, d0 \ 

198-13 

Ext. 9*. 


Mark. 

lliour. 


iii. 4.32 f. 

190-13 

Ext. 27". 

lJ-*» (ex- 


1117 


iv. 185** (Woods). 

19i6ir. 

iv. 282*. 

amined 


11« 


iv. 43”. 

19*1 

iu. 746" ; Ext. 446". 

from 


1136 


iv. 45* ; Ext. 441* n. 

19*» 

iL 302". 

point 


I2» 


iv. 587 f. 

1924 

i. 345" ; iii. 505*. 

of view 


1218-87 


iv. 23.3'*. 

19** 

iii. 372* ; Ext. 447* n. 

of Tex- 


12^ 


iv. 454* n. (Nicol). 

20* 

Ext. 477*. 

t u a 1 


123M. 


iv. 186’* (Woods). 

20** 

iii. 316* (Adeney) ; iv. 

C r i t i- 


12®* 


iii. 635’* (Hastings). 


200* (Adams Brown), 

cism) 

Ext. 216 ff. (Murray). 

12" 


iv. 917*. 


344" (W. P. Pater- 

1* 

iv. 186'* (Woods) ; Ext. 

12" 


L 20*. 


son). 


454*. 

13 (11 

Mt 


20*“- 

Ext. 456*. 

1“ 

iv. 572. 

24, 

Lk 


21* 

iv. 185" (Woods). 

■ 

ii. 432*. 

21) 


iii. 675 f. 

21* 

ii. 30". 

2^ 

iv. 762*. 

136.33 


iii. 227*. 

21i2ff- 

iii. 422 f. 

910 

iv. 587** (Driver). 

13*» 


ii. 54'*. 

21“ 

L 212" ; iv. 186". 

2** 

i. 7*. 

13*2 


iv. 573* (Sanday). 

22“ 

L 343" n. 

2*» 

iv. 322*. 

14® 


iii. SOS'* ; iv. 611. 

22**^ 

iv. 233" ; Ext. 53" n. 

2** 

iv. 587** (Driver). 

143ff. 


iii. 280 ff. 

23* 

iii. 873" (A. K. 8. Ken- 

3“ 

iv. 574 *. 

14® 


Ext. 295^ 


nedy). 

3“ 

iv. 741. 

14* 


iii. 283 f. 

23“ 

i 239" ; iv. 136". 

330-37 

iii. 287". 

14“ 


iii. 234'*. 

23i6ff. 

iii 577*. 

382fr. 

Ext. 311". 

1423-86 


iii. 146. 

23^6-33 

Ext. 28*. 

388-80 

iv. 588* (Driver). 

1424 


iv. 344'*. 

23** 

Ext. 270". 

3*» 

i. 551*. 

14** 


iv. 37**. 

23« 

iii. 123". 

4“ 

iii. 466*. 

1427 


iv. 185*, 186'* (Woods) 

23*^ 

iii. 302^ (Bartiiet). 

4** 

iiL 493". 

14** 


iv. 575*. 
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Mabk — continued^ 


LUKR^-^eonfinuetL 


LUKE~eo»/mtMdL 

1441 

Ext mK 

02 W. 

Ext 28". 

17“ 

iii. 15^^ 

14“ 

iv. 674*>. 

6« 

Ext. 8, 41". 

18'-» 

iv. 43*. 

14« 

iii. aSdi* (Hastmgs). 

081.87-41 Ext. 8*, 40*». 

18’ 

iL 47". 

16» 

iiL 8771 * n. 

6*8* 

Ext. 8*. 

18»-i4 

iv. 43". 

16« 

L 463* ; iv. 315». 

048-48 

Ext. 43^. 

18* 

iii. 505». 

15» 

Ext. 477" f. 

6^ 

Ext. 8". 

18» 

Ext 450". 

15“ 

L 684" ; ir. 186" 

6« 

iv. 290*’ n. 

191 a; 

Ext 49*. 


(Woods). 

7* 

iL 477*. 

19® 

Ext 395", 396^. 

16»-» 

i. 154* ; iii. 252 f . ; iv. 

7*» 

iii. 280 ff. 

19“ 

iii. 744". 


738" ; Ext. 460*. 

8* 

iii. 284. 

19“ 

iii. 583^ (Hastings). 


iv. 793^ 

8“ 

ii. 69* ; iv. 602^. 

19» 

iii. 487". 

16“ 

i. 160* ; ii. 642". 

917 

ii. 64*’. 

19“ 

iv. 532". 



918-27 

iii. 758 f. (Chase). 

19«- 

iii. 163** (Bebb). 


Lu kifi. 

928-36 

iv. 807 f. 

20“ 

i. 22*. 

1» 

iii. 630* (Hastings). 

928 

ii 182". 

20“*®® 

iv. 233". 

1« 

iii. 631* (Hastings). 

9*» 

iv. 572. 

20»® 

iii. 372* ; iv. 234*, 235^ 

1” 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

9»* 

iii. 327". 

21(11 Mt 24, 


ii. 257*. 

94Bff. 

ii. 705*’. 

Mk 13) ui. 675 f. 


Ext. 309*». 

9“ 

iii. 518"; iv. 587" (Dri- 

21® 

iii. 227*. 

l39f. 

iv. 93". 


ver). 

21“ 

iv. 22* n. (Hastings). 

146-6B 

ii. 441*. 

960 

Ext. 437*. 

2 l» 

i. 30*; iii. 163**; iv. 

180 

iv. 494** (Hastings). 

1(H 

iv. 357*. 


185". 

Ol 

Ext. 395*. 

10“ 

iii. 159*. 

22“ 

iii. 234". 

01*1 

iv. 183* (Plummer). 

10* 

iii. 826*’ n. (Eaton). 

22*^ 

ii. 636. 

Ol-B 

ii. 645 f . 

10“ 

Ext. 371". 

22*’*®® 

iiL 146 ; Ext 450". 

22 

i. 404 ; iv. 183 ; Ext. 

10“ 

i. 44". 

22“ 

iii. 316 f. 


.356*. 

10*^ 

Ext. 375*. 

22 «t 

i. 153**. 


i. 323 ; iii. 234". 

10« 

Ext. 394*. 

22“ 

L 48" ; iii. 330*. 

014 

ii. 441*. 

1088-41 

iii. 279 if. 

22“ 

ii. 107". 

2“ 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

1040 

i. 532". 

22“ 

ii. 350". 

229>S2 

ii. 441'*. 

10* 

ii. 42‘ ; iii. 278*. 

23“ 

ii 476*. 

036ff. 

L 99\ 

liw 

Ext. 32“, 38". 

23" 

ii. 58* ; iv. 532^ 

31 

L 30*, 405*’ ; iii. 178 ; 

11^ 

ii. 57". 

23* 

iii 671* (S almond); 


iv. 801 ff. ; Ext. 480 f. 

ll«-» 

iv. 43*. 


Ext. 305*. 

3 a 

iv. 98*. 

ll*-» 

ii. 428*. 

23" 

L 659". 

3» 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

118-13 

Ext. 41**. 

23* 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

322 

ii. 61P ; iv. 672. 

1187 

iii. 287**. 

23^’ 

iv. 674. 

32 s 

L 405*. 

1130 

ii. 761*’. 

24“ 

iii. 761** n. 

3.'3.M 

ii. 137 If., 645. 

11“ 

iv. 457**. 

24“ 

Ext. 371* n. 


ii. 140*. 

11“ 

iv. 960 f . 

24“ 

Ext 270". 

4 I 8 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

12* 

iv. 688** (Driver) ; Ext. 

24“ 

iv. 323** n. (Massie). 

418 C. 

iv. 185^ 


311*’. 

24“ 

i 161* ; ii. 642**. 

420 

iii. 378*. I 

1216-» 

iv. 188* (Woods). 



422 

ii. 257^ 

12 « 

iv. 30**. 


John. 

444 

ii. 791** n. 

12 *’ 

iv. 532**. 

liir. 

iii. 133 ; Ext. 284 f. 

5i"”(coin- 

12 *® 

Ext. 601*, 602*’ (Johns). 

10 

i. 335*. 

pared 

1311-17 

iii. 328** (Macalister). 

P 

iii. 133" n. 

with Mt 

13“ 

iv. 640** ; Ext. lOP. 

P 

Ext 273". 

418 - 

“ II 

14* 

iv. 320* n. 

Xiat. 

iv. 219* (liartlet). 

Mk 

116- 

14* 

iii. 328* 

1 “ 

iv. 489" (Marshall). 

20 ) 

iu. 757^ 

147-10 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

118 

iv. 676". 

5 I 8 

ii. 432* ; iii. 32G*. 

14“ 

iii. 372* ;iv. 234", 235'’; 

128 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

5>9 

iv. 762* (Patrick). 


Ext. 306**. 

128 

i 265^ 276*; ii. 765^. 

5-“ 

iv. 687*’ (Driver). 

14* 

i. 462^ 

120. 36 

iii 19*’. 

61 

iii. 741*’ n. (Purves) ; 

15’ 

iv. 532*. 

134 

ii. 680*. 


iv. 321* (Driver). 

15*i-« 

ii. 57**. 

136 

ii. 6 *=^** n. 

6 » 

iv. 687*’ (Driver). 

15“ 

Ext. 604** (Johns). 

1 “ 

iii. 757*. 

612 

Ext. 3* 

16” 

Ext. 22 **. 

14sir. 

iii. 488 f. 

020 

Ext. 8 *. 17*n.(Votaw). 

16“ 

iii. 275. 

146 

iii. 489* (Cowan). 

000-28(24.28) Ext 14^ 

16‘» 

i. 853*. 

2 * 

iii. 287 (Mayor). 

020-42 

Ext. 1 tf. 

16«sf. 

iii. 671*. 

218ff. 

iii 432 f. 

6 -‘i 

Ext. 18" n., 19". 

173f. 

ii. 67*. 

214-23 

Ext. 456*. 

6284. 

Ext. 21 *’ n. 

1710 

iv. 43^ 

21s 

iv. 420*. 

6274. 

Ext. 447*. 

1720 

iii. 682** (Hastings), 

2 a® 

L 405**. 
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Joas^-^eontinued. 


Acts — continued. 

2» 

ii 719^ (Reynolds). 

1416. 5W 

iiL 665 ff. 

6 » 

i. 30® ; iv. 750. 

31.5a 

iiL 643 f.; Ext 460®. 

1418 

iii. 634* (Hastings). 

5“ 

ii. 795® ; iv. 183* 

y 

L 2421*, 240®. 

1428f. 

Ext. 312. 


(Plummer). 

3“ 

iv. 676®. 

15“ 

iv. 533*. 

6» 

iii. 548*. 

3“ 

Ext. 312®. 

15^ 

iii. 667® (Hastings) ; 

6’ 

iv. 98*. 

3» 

iv. 354. 


Ext. 313*. 

6 » 

iii. 110*; iv. 614^ 

3" 

iv. 676®. 

16^ 

iii. 667® (Hastings). 


(Grieve). 

44.« 

Ext. 456®. 

16“ 

iv. 411®. 

7“ 

i. 799*. 

4» 

iv. 635. 

162^ 

iv. 42®, 44*. 

728 

iv. 948®; Ext. 608* 

4» 

Ext. 70®. 

17“ 

iv. 284*. 


(Johns), 624® 

4“ 

iL 689® (Stronj?) ; Ext. 

181 

ii. 837®. 


(Kautzscli). 


679® (Kautzscli). 

18“ 

iii. 656® (Hastings). 

725-11 

iii. 447*. 

4» 

iv. 123®. 

18“ 

Ext. 49®. 

7“ 

iii. 362® (Charles). 

4» 

L 408^ 

18“ 

i. 856®. 

7" 

iv. 185* (Woods) ; iv. 

5 

Ext. 456*. 

19“ 

ii. 696® (Reynolds) ; 


227* (Pinches). 

51 

i. 408 f. 


iii. 877® n. 

744 

i. 853®. 

52 

iv. 21®. 

19“ 

iv. 64* (Purves); Ext. 

748 

iv. 227. 

54 

i. 279®. 


477® f. 

85-24 

iv. 520 ff. 

5” 

iv. 322*. 

19l8f. 

iv. 781. 

8»-24 

ii. 187®. 

5281. 

iv. 234*. 

19“ 

iv. 180*^ 

8“ 

iv. 918® (Selbie). 

01-21 

Ext. 456*. 

19“ 

L 322® ; iii. 279*. 

8“ 

i. 790®. 

6* 

L 407 f . 

19“ 

iv. 610*, 870®. 

9» 

Ext. 103®, 439* n. 

0121. 

iL 64®. 

20iiff- 

iii. 284 f. 

981. 

iii. 331*. 

6» 

iv. 185® (Woods). 

20” 

i. 161. 

920 

iv. 573®. 

6» 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

2021*. 

iv. 32. 

923 

ii. 97. 

040 

iv. 233®. 

20“ 

u. 407*. 

926-so 

i. 31®. 

0«ofr. 

iii. 758®. 

205521. 

iii. 631®. 

9“ 

ii. 193*. 

78 . 10.14 iu. Ii3*n, 

2V 

L 624*. 

986 - 4 S 

L 795®. 

727 

iii. 354*. 



10141. 

i. 459®. 

788 

iv. 186* (Woods). 


Acts. 

10“ 

iv. 134®. 

788!. 

iv. 220 * (Bartlet). 

V 

iii. 163*. 

lOWf. 

Ext. 273®. 

730 

ii. 719® (Reynolds). 

li-u 

ii. 642 f. 

10« 

iv. 137*. 

740 

iii. 743*. 

1» 

iii. 683®. 

IP 

iii. 630*^ (Hastings). 

81-11 

i. 154*. 

112 

iv. 323® (Maasie), 909®. 

1120 

ii. 260®. 

82-11 

iv. 659® (Nestle). 

216-86 

iii. 305®. 

11“ 

i. 384®. 

83-11 

iii. 273® (Paterson). 

216-88 

ii. 798*. 

11558 

L 446®. 

84f. 

i. 326®. 

121 

ii. 193*. 

1228-80 

i. 416 f. 

9* 

iv. 63® (Marshall); 

21 

iii. 742* n. (Purves). 

1130 

iv. 64®. 


Ext. 219*. 

21V- 

ii. 407* ; iv. 793 ff. 

121 

Ext. 480*. 

9» 

L 585®. 


(Robertson). 

12 * 

iv. 180*. 

96.14 

iv. 321® (Driver). 

2® 

iv. 17® (Ramsay). 

121211. 

Ext. 287*. 

924 

iv. 38* (Lock). 

210 

iii. 867* ; iv. 297*. 

12“ 

L 476* ; Ext. 287*. 

103 

ii. 25*. 

211 

i. 520'^ 

1221ff. 

iii. 330®. 

10» 

iv. 487*. 

214-86 

iii. 762* (Cliase). 

131 

iii. 159®, 228®; iv. 691®; 

lO'i 

iii. 317. 

217f. 

Ext. 440®. 


Ext. 441* n., 448®. 

10» 

Ext. 607® (Johns). 

2552 

i. 129«^ 

13* 

iii. 377*. 

101® 

ii. 25®. 

2-'’ 

iv. 184® (Woods). 

13“- 

iii. 631®. 

10281. 

Ext. 312. 

280 

Ext. 333®. 

13* 

iv. 44®. 

11® 

Ext. 476®. 

248 

i. 460 f.; iii. 144® ; Ext. 

13* 

iii. 245® (Chase), 378*. 

1128 

iv. 233®. 


439*- ®, 448*. 

13’ 

L 417*. 

1148-81 

iv. 674*. 

2« 

iii. 144®. 

13* 

L 247*. 

1153 

iii. 86 ®. 

3» 

iii. 326® (Maealister). 

13* 

iii. 697 f., 731®. 

121-® 

iii. 280 If. 

312-26 

iii. 762® (Chase). 

13“ 

Ext. 439*. 

12» 

iii. 593® ; iv. 611, 913®. 

358-21 

i. 754*. 

13“ 

iii. 246*, 659* (Ramsay), 

12’ 

iii. 283 f . 

321 

iv. 230®. 


748®. 

1214f. 

iv. 185® (Woods). 

3“ 

iv. 185® (Woods). 

13“ 

iii. 884® ; Ext. 398*. 

1282 

iv. 230®. 

322f. 

iv. 18(i*. 

13®’ 

iv. 640® ; Ext. 101 *. 

123® 

m. 355, 3/0®. 

326 

iv. 185®. 

1310-41 

i. 33®. 

12« 

iv. 187® (Woods). 

4® 

iii. 767*. 

13« 

iv. 135*. 

131 

i. 701®. 

4« 

i. 60* ; iv. 98*. 

13" 

iv. 187® (Woods). 

13®«^ 

iii. 760® (Chase). 

41s 

iii. 757* (Chase). 

1412 

iii. 344 f . 

13“ 

ii. 610®. 

432ff. 

i. 461*. 

1412£. 

ii. 825®. 

14® 

iii. 238® (Hastings). 

5’ 

Ext. 477* n. (Ramsay). 

14“ 

iii. 17 9* (Ramsay); 

14“ 

iv. 220 *. 

5“ 

iv. 227 * (Pinches). 


Ext. 129*. 
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Acts — continued. 


1417 

Ext. 120». 

1422 

iv. 44^ 

143s 

iiL 631*» ; iv. 64\ 

15 

iii. 706». 

25i-». M-as 

i. 31^ 

157ff. 

iii. 765* (Chase). 

15” 

L 344* ; iv. 184** 
(Woods), 

15» 

Ext. 448*. 

1590. w. 

Ext. 445* n. 

15a«-» 

Ext. 444» n. 

15«i 

iv. 636^ 

15^ 

iv. 64**. 

15®^ 

iii. 77\ 

15“ 

iv. Sl\ 

15» 

ii. 791*». 


Ext. 397*. 

164-8 

iL 94*. 

16« 

iL 90‘, 91* ; iii. 866*. 

168-8 

iii. 706**(Findlay ),865 f. ; 
iv. 814»> ; Ext. 391* 

107-9 

Ext. 397*. 

16“ 

iii. 837 f. (Turner). 

16“ 

iii. 838* (Turner) ; iv. 
638»‘ (Bacher), 935*. 

16“ 

iv. 759**. 

16'^* 

iii. 176^ 177**. 

16« 

iii. 838**; iv. 178^ 

16» 

Ext. 477^ (Ramsay). 

16“ 

iii. 839*. 

16“ 

iv. 459*. 


Ext. 106*. 

17» 

i. 64* 

17^ 

iv. 134b. 

176.8 

iv. 315b. 

I718 

L 212b . Ill 635b (Hast- 
ings) ; iv. 616. 

17“ 

Ext. 270*. 

17“ 

iv. 835*. 

17“ 

iv. 2b (Hastings), 188* 
( Woods), 616‘(Stock ); 
Ext. 666b (Kautzsch). 

1728f. 

ii. 219*, 221*. 

17“ 

ii. 221*. 

I781 

iv. 234b. 

1734 

L 545*. 

101-87 

iv. 102b (Headlam). 

18=* 

i. 129b, 417*, 447* ; iv. 
17* (Ramsay) ; Ext. 
480* (Ramsay). 

18» 

iii. 699*. 

18* 

iv. 807*. 

18«-8 

i. 481b. 

188 

iv. 607b. 

18” 

L 417b ; Ext. 104*. 

18” 

L 482* n. ; ii. 106* ; 
iv. 607 f. 

18” 

iii. 500b (Eaton). 

18“ 

Ext. 397*. 

18“ 

iL 89 fif. ; iii. 630*, 866 f . 

18“»^ 

i. 124 f. 

18“ 

Ext. 439* n. 

19» 

i. 452* ; Ext. 390b. 

IS» 

i. 724b 


Aui's —continued. 

19” i. 240*. 

19* It. 821 ff. (Bamsay). 

19* “ Ext. 439*11. 

19“ iv. 769*. 

19“-*» ir. 418* (Headlam). 

19“ L 129*; iiL 487'*; iv. 

602*. 

19»* iv. 418*. 

19** Ext. 376*. 

19*» i. 604 n.; ii. 825*. 

19“ i. 60*. 

19^ L605», 723*; iv. 800f. 

(Bamsay); Ext. 112*. 
lO***- iiu 163*. 

20“‘ Ext. 400*. 

20* iv. 178*. 

20* i. 485*. 

20* Ext. 473* (Ramsay). 

20"- i. 419f. 

20"- ** iti. 145*. 

20“ iv. 942*. 

20“ iu. 368f.; iv. 814*. 

20“ iiL 742* ; Ext. 390*. 

20** i. 478*. 

20** iv. 174* (Hastings). 

20** Ext. 440* n. 

21* Ext. 389*. 

21* Ext. 380*, 390*. 

21'”- Ext. 398*. 

21“ iii. 402*. 

21»™- m. 500*. 

21*“ iii. 163*. 

21** iii. 163*. 

21** u. 39*. 

21** Ext. 473* (Ramsay). 

21”*- iu. 163 f. 

21* i. 417 f. 

21** iv. 688* (Bamsay); 

Ext. 105*. 

22* Ext. 439* n. 

22“ Ext. 103*. 

22a>«r. Ext. 106*. 

22*> ii. 66*. 

23f iv. 351* 990*; Ext. 

288*, 292*. 

23** iv. 610“ (Barnes). 

23=* i. 417 f. 

23*“-» i. 447*. 

23** Ext. 106*. 

23” iv. 33*. 

24* iiL 629*. 

24“ iL 2*. 

24“ *» i. 417f. 

24“ Ext. 439* n. 

24“ iii. 582* (Hastings). 

24** Ext. 439* n. 

24** i. 417*. 

24** Ext. 475* (Ramsay). 

25* i. 127*. 

25101. Ext. 106*. 

25“ iv. 292*. 

25“ L 508*. 

25“-*’ i. 520*. 

25“ Ext. 106*. 


Acts — continued. 


26^ 

iL 470*. 

26” 

i. 463*. 

26” 

iii. 702’*. 

26“ 

i. 826*. 

26“ 

i. 77*. 

26“ 

Ext. 356*. 

26“ 

Ext. 106*. 

27® 

Ext. 38^. 

27* (West- 

ern text) Ext. 380*. 

277 

Ext. 380** 

2711 

Ext. 379*. 

27” 

L 520*; iiL 862f. ; 
Ext. 381». 

27” 

Ext. 380'>. 

27” 

i. 794 f. 

27” 

Ext. 366'>. 

27” 

ii. 347'’; iv. 182^ 62.5*; 
Ext. 366^ 307', 380*. 

27” 

iv. 673* ; Ext. 367*. 

27” 

Ext. 380*'. 

27“ 

Ext. 367*>. 

273sf. 

Ext. 363*. 

27“ 

Ext. 367’’. 

27“ 

iii. 144'’. 

27" 

Ext. 399*. 

27” 

Ext. 386'’. 

28W- 

iv. 17.3*. 

28” 

iv. 267 f. 

2S” 

ii. 5‘ ; Ext. 307*. 

28” 

iv. 690‘. 

28” 

ii. 8-24'’ ; iv. 33'’ n. 

Bom.w.s. 

11-4 

iv. 573'' (Sanday). 

F* “(om- 
ission 
of iu 


iv. 305* (Robertson). 

1” 

Ext. 151* 

1 ” 

ii. 211*; iv. ISe-* 
(Woods), 283b, SOI" 
(Robertson). 

1“ 

ii. 221*. 

lai 

ii. 454*. 

1“ 

iv. 228“ (Denney). 

jaoff. 

Ext. 440b. 

2 ”i. 

i. 471* ; iiL 78*. 

2 i 9 ff. 

Ext. 443b. 

2-h) 

ii. 58b 

3® 

iv. 283. 

3“ 

i. 357b. 

310-18 

iv. 183b, 187* (Woods). 

3“ 

iii. 78*. 

321.91 

iv. 283b. 

321-98 

iii. 80 f. 

3“ 

iv. 205*. 

3“ 

iv. 366b 

3*j4-g6 

iii. 318b (Adeney). 

32s 

i. 198* ; iv. 128*. 

3«- 

ii. 56* ; iv. 302b. 

3“ 

iv. 345*. 

3“ 

iii. 78b. 

4 

iv. 106. 
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Romans — con tinned. 

1 Corinthians— 

411 L 

Ext. 663^ (Kautzsch). 

131-’ 

iv. 304^ 

10“ 

iiL 144^ 149*; Ext. 

4* 

ii. 546^ 

13» 

iv. 186* (Woods). 


450*. 

4«. 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

W 

L 611’*. 

lOMi. 

L 461* ; uL 149* (Plum- 

4» 

iv. 613^. 

14«* 

iv. 322. 


mer) ; Ext. 127*. 

425 

iii. 319*. 

147f. 

iv. 233**. 

10“ 

iiL 144»*. 

6 “ 

iv. 205*. 

14901. 

iii. 587* (Adeney). 

10“ 

iv. m\ 

6 “ 

i. 37. 

15. 16 

iv. 305 f . 

11“ 

iL 317*; iv. SO** (Fer- 

512.14 

i. 845*. 

16« 

iv. 1051 *. 


ries). 

612 .S 1 

i. 37*, 841^ 842*. 

15“ 

iii. 377*; iv. 100. 

11“ 

iii. 495^ 

5'* 

iv. 534\ 

15“ 

ii. 451*. 

1117-14 

L 490f. 


ii. 6 ^ 

15“ 

Ext. 392, 397*. 

11“ 

iL 638. 

5« 

iiL 318»». 

15“-“ 

iv. 609*. 

1193-96 

iii. 146. 

6 » 

iii. 79\ 

15“ 

iii. 714*; iv. 427* 

1194 

iiL 316 f. 


iii. 726 f. 


(Massie). 

llMt 

iii. 150* (Plummer). 

6 * 

iv. 489^ (hlarshall). 

161 

iii. 855*. 

1195 

iv. 344^ 720^ 

6 «- 

iv. 234^ 

1611 

iii. 487**. 

11“ 

i. 

6 « 

iv. 435* ( Adeney). 

16“ 

iv. 820. 

11“ 

iv. 31’*. 

6 “ 

iL 476*. 

16“ 

L 541* ; iv. 315*. 

12» 

i. 535*. 

6 i«t. 

Ext. 439*». 

16“ 

iii. 513 f. 

12“"“ 

iv. 1881* (Woods). 

617 

iL 58^ 

16i»-» 

iv. 305* (Robert- 

12 “ 

Ext. 4401*. 

7 

iv. 218^ 


son). 

12“ 

ii. 347**; Ext. 441* n. 

7* 

iiL 451'^ (Hastingg). 

16“ 

Ext. 4391 *. 

12 W. 

iv. 691. 

7T-» 

iii. 79* ; iv. 304*^ 

16“ 

iv. 411*. 

IgsMi 

L 490*. 


(Robertson). 

1621 

iii. 159^ 161*. 

13“ 

iii. 397*; Iv. 271*». 

7“ 

iii. 79^ 

16“ 

Ext. 394*. 

14 

iv. 794*. 

721 

iii. 78. 

1625-27 

iv. 305*. 

14l4f. 

iv. 45*. 

7“ 

ii. 475*. 



14“ 

iii. 145>. 


iii. 723 f. 


1 Corinthians. 

14“ 

It. 185'’ (Woods). 

8 * 

iii. 80* ; iv. 302^ 

11 

iv. 608*. 

14“ 

iv. 942'*. 


(Robertson), 577^*. 

1 “ 

L 486* ; iii. 765’'. 

14“ 

iv. 935 f. 

84f. 

iL 410*. 

^14. 16 

. i. 481’*. 

15» 

iii. 3180. 

8 ” 

iv. 236*. 

2 U. 

i. 482’*. 

15^ 

L 322*. 

8 “ 

iii. 438* (Hastings). 


i. 692*; iv. 185*, 186*, 

15“-* 

w. 234 f. 

gi5.ai 

L 4P. 


I 871 * (Woods). 

15“ 

iv. 230 f. 

8 ” 

iv. 720 f. 

3» 

ii. 

1529 . 46-41 

L 37*. 

819 

i. 813* 

3“ 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

15“'- 

iii. 372*, 678*. 

829f. 

iv. 58^’, 302*. 

320 

iv. 1851*. 

15“ 

iv. 4100. 

8 « 

iii. .319*. 

3“ 

iii. 765**. 

15“ 

L 63”. 

g 88 

iv. 410’’. 

4» 

i. STS’*. 

15“ 

i. 245*. 

9-11 

iv. 59f., 106. 

4* 

i. 335’*. 

15“ 

i. 4600; iv. 20 (Hast- 

9» 

1 . oSo*. I 

4« 

ii. 7*. 


ings), 188* (Woods). 


L 42^ ; iv. 489^ 

4 S 1 

Ext. 355»*. 

15“ 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

94 . 1.8 

L 42*. 

5iff. 

i. 490*, 492'*. 

15“ 

ii. 620*. 

9» 

iv. 302*. 

51.5 

iv. 31’* (Mason). 

15“ 

iiL 888 *. 

9271 . 

iv. 184^ (Woods). 

O'* 

iv. 3P. 

16“ 

iii. 790 . 

9» 

iv. 185^ 187** (Woods). 

5«- 

iv. 410^ 

161 

i. 461*, 483* ; ii. 940 ; 

10 

iv. 59*. 

5“ 

i. 77*. 


iv. 943*. 

10« 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

510 a. 

Ext. 440^ 

16“ 

L 125*. 

10 “ 

iii. 124*. 

511 

iv. S\\ \ 

16“ 

L 535*; iii 241 ff 

10 » 

iv. 184^ (Woods). 

6 “ 

iv. 236’*. 


(Thayer). 

11 

11 * 

iv. 59*. 
ii. 62^ 53^ 

7“ 

•JSI 

ii. 67’’. 
i. 20 *, SOS’*. 


2 COKINTHIANS. 

11* 

L 102 *. 

81 

ii. 39’*. 

190 

iv. 38*. 

11« 

i, 463*. 

8 « 

ii. 457*. 

2 « 

iv. 310. 

ll98f. 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

8 ^ 

i. 467^ 

2 " 

iv. 310. 

11» 

iv. 59^ 230 f. 

8 » 

iii. 587*. 

2 “ 

Ext. 3890. 

11 » (c£. 


91 

iii. 702*. 

217 

L 500*. 

Job41“)iv. 66•n.,205^ 

97 

ii. 192*. 

3“ 

iL 181*; iiL 397*. 

W 

iv. 681*. 

9* 

i. 354*. 

4* 

iL 297*. 

12“ 

iL 476“. 

9“ 

i. 20 *. 

47 

iv. 250 . 

12“ 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

997 

iv. 228*. 

6 if. 

iv. 233*. 

12“ 

L 463*. 

10» 

iiL 145*. 

SI-” 

iii. 679*, 7290 . 

12“ 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

10* 

iv. 290’* (Selbie). 

5* 

iv. 235*. 

12 “ 

iL 316‘. 

10“ 

L 594*. 

5''’ 

iv. 2350 . 

EXTRA VOL.— 58 
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INDEX OF SCMPTURE TEXTS AND OTHEE EEFEEENCES 


2 COSINTHIANS— 

Gal ATI ANS— C07I tinued . 

Philippi ANS—eon^tn ued . 

6M 

iv. 345. 

4a 

iv. 821. 

1“ 

iv. 2350 . 

515-if 

iv. 218. 

4S-11 

ii. 920. 

24-11 

iii. 722** (Findlay). 

5” 

iv. 218\ 

4* 

iii. 286** n. 

20-11 

ii. 463* ; iii 843*. 

6» 

iii. 318. 

4» 

L 41 ; iv. 720**. 

2® 

Ext. 270». 

5181. 

iv. 206*, 

4* 

L 6830. 

fP 

ii. 835*. 

5« 

L 108*. 

4“- 

iii. 140*. 

2® 

i. 8530 . 

5” 

iu. 3180. 

411 

iii. 659*. 

2” 

iii. 377*. 

6« 

iv. 41 1». 

4IS-IS 

ii. 94** ; iii 701* (Find- 

2101. 

iii. 8410. 

6“ 

iv. 185* (Woods). 


lay)- 

31 -ao 

iiL 8430 . 

glO. IT 

iL 61>. 

4^ 

L 650 ; ii. 5040 . 

3" 

iii. 372* ; iv. 235**. 

818 

iii. 6310. 

484 

iL 1200. 

3M 

iii.244>,381o(HaBUiig.). 

9* 

ii. 61*. 

4» 

iv. 185** (Woods). 

3381. 

iv. 2350 . 

10 » 

ii. 454*. 

5» 

iv. 135*. 

321 

iv. 867* (Hastings) 

W 

i. 498\ 

5“ 

iii. 587*. 

4a 

iii. 841 f. 

10 i« 

iii. 124. 

5'« 

ii. 410*. 

4» 

L 794* : iv. 6450 . 

list. 

iv. 411* 

518-81 

iv. 393** (Bartlet). 

4® 

Ext. 151*. 

11“ 

ii. 670 . 

518-n 

Ext. 440**. 

4® 

ii. 2940 ; in. 4130. 

1184 

Ext. 1030 . 

5“ 

iv. 605*. 

4® 

ii. 4110 . Ejjt, 151., 

11 “ 

Ext. 3920. 

6’’ 

iii. 45*‘ ; Ext. 356*. 

4aa 

1 337*. 

11 « 

iii. 639'^ (Hastings). 

6« 

iv. 2180 . 



11« 

i. 146*, 4160. 

6IT 

iii. 244 f. ; iv. 426^ 


COLOSSIANS. 

121-* 

in. 700 f. 



110 

i. 630. 

12* 

Ext. 474 ^ (Ramsay). 


Ephesians. 

XI8-11 

iv. 577** (Sandny). 

12 « 

iiL 671* (Salmond). 

Xl-18 

iv. 60*. 

214-88 

iii. 7130 (Findlay). 

12’ 

iv. 4100. 

141. 

ii. 63*. 

118 

iv. 5770 . 

13» 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

1® 

1 42*. 

218-80 

ii. 4630. 

13*-’ 

iv. 228*. 

18f. 

iv. 231*. 

216f. 

iii. 319*. 

1S« 

i. 460*, 498*. 

1« 

iv. 61*. 

120 

iii. 319» ; iv. 231». 



1« 

iv. 10 (Lock), 3370 . 

124 

ii. 70 ; iv. 347‘. 


Galatians. 

02 

iv. 411* 9910 n. 

2® 

iii. OHO*. 

!«■ 

i. 535*. 

08 

u. 1790 . 

28-90 

L 682'’. 

110 

Ext. 2700. 

08f. 

iv. 2340 . 

28-88 

ii. I 870 . 

117-84 

i. 31^ 

210 

iv. 60 f. 

2® 

ii. 221 *. 

IM 

L 145*, 424* ; Ext. 474»» 

017 

iv. 99**. 

010 

1 683’’ ; iv. 410^ 


(Ramsay). 

218 

ii. 156*. 

OlOL 

iv. 322*. 

list. 

i 322*. 

020 

1 499*’ ; iv. 128*. 

238 

iv. 923*. 

1» 

iii. 577*. 

3® 

iv. 128*. 

3® 

iii. 483* (Hastings) ; 

2 ’ 

i 421* ; Ext. 474»* 

3“ 

iv. 186*^ (Woods). 


Ext. 440^ 


(Ramsay). 

318 

1 529*. 

4® 

ii. 294*’ ; iii. 413** ; Ext 

21-18. Ilf. 

i. 31^ 424*; ui. 705 f. 

3'® 

ii. 475*. 


151*. 

2 < 

iii. 77*. 

318 

il 457* 791**. 

415 

iii. 574 **. 

210 

ii. 61* 

! 4»-» 

1 682*’. 



2 iifr. 

L 423 (Turner); iii. 

4« 

iv. 61*. 


1 Thessalonians. 


765* n. (Cha«*e). 

4« 

il 173* n. ; iv. 185’’ 

Ol-O 

iv. 745*’ (Lock). 

211-14 

ii. 97 f . 


(Woods). 

01-18 

iv. 226** (James), 748*, 

211-11 

iii 709f. 

410 

ii. 791*’. 


749* (Lock). 

2 » 

iv. 218, 435*. 

411 

Ext. 441* n. 

2 ® 

Ext 270*. 

oa 

ii. 7 P. 

4I8 

ii. 457* ; iii. 659*. 

Ol6b 

iv. 746* (Lock). 

3 

iv. 106. 

414 

iv. 553*. 

1 4’ 

iii. 729*’. 

3* 

L 285* ; ii. 92^ 

4^2 

i. 500*. 

414-17 

iii. 372*. 

38 

iv. 185^ (Woods). 

5>* 

i. 692* ; iv. 18C*, 234’’. 

415 

iv. 65** (Hastings). 

310-18 

L 535*. 

5'8 

Ext. 151*. 

410 

iii. 729**; iv. 234 f. 

3« 

iL 298^ 

5JHf. 

1 327*. 

4i6n. 

iii 678. 

318 

iv. 720'’ (Massie). 

613 

iv. 410 f. 

417 

iv. 746* (Lock). 

31«L 

i. 41. 

6 '« 

iv. 498^ 

5® 

1 319*; iv. 498**. 

316 

iv. 429'* (Patrick). 

6211. 

iv. 821*’. 

5®* 

ill 746*; iv. 236**. 

3” 

iii 79^ 





3« 

iv. 120\ 


Philippians. 


2 Thessalonians. 

318 f. 

iii. 318* (Adeney). 

P 

iii. 843*. 

1“ 

139*. 

3«- 

iii. 79* (Denney). 

118 

iii. 841*; iv. 33*. 

2 

iii. 226^ 7081 . 

3“ 

iu. 72^ 79* ; Ext 723* 

117 

iii 841. 

21-11 

iv. 749. 


(Kantzsch). 

120 

1 813* 

2181. 

iv. 216**. 

8^. 

iv. 419*. 

131. » 

iii. 679*. 


i. 508^ 

«■ 

iv. 936*. 

188 

iv. 235° 

3® 

iv. 807*- 
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INDEX OE 8CB1FTUBE TEXTS AND OTHER BEEEBENCES 



1 Timotut. 

2 Timotht— eofif miisdL 

Hebrews — continued. 

1-6 (ez- 


4S0 

iiL 369*, 649*. 

918-17 

iv. 720*’ (Massie). 

amined 


4» 

iv. 173*. 

9“ 

iv. 720*. 

from 



Titus. 

919L 

Ext. 270*. 

point 


9 IT 

iiL 320*. 

of view 

V 

iv. 784*. 

9* 

iiL 696*. 

of Tex- 


!• 

Ext. 439*. 

9» 

iv. 345®. 

tnalCri- 


1“ 

iv. 2^ (Hastings), 188* 

10« 

iv. 99*. 

ticiam) 

Ext. 214 f. (Murray). 


(Woods). 

10® 

iv. 184® (Woods). 


iv. 770'*. 

!>• 

iv. 228*. 

lO**^ 

iiL 82. 


iL 141*; Ext. 150. 

210 

iv. 231*. 

10“* • 

iv. 345® (Paterson). 

V 

iiL SP. 

2“ 

iv. 786*. 

lO®*- 

iv. 346®. 

!“• 

£xt.440k. 

2>" 

iv. 200*. 

10»® • 

iv. 345*. 

1“ 

iL 473. 

3* 

iv. 736®!. 

10“ 

L813*. 

118 

iii. 631». 

3® 

iv. 217*. 

10“ 

iv. 45*. 

IW. 

iL 440^. 

3® 

L 47^. 

10“ 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

lao 

iv. 31^ 410». 

3» 

iiL 81*. 

10»n. 

iv. 184*, 185*. 

2' 

iv. 45». 

312 

iii. 548**. 

IH 

L 798*; Ext. 270*. 

2* 

iv. 231*. 

3»® 

iv. 973**. 

11® 

iv. 330®. 

2® 

iv. 200. 


iv. 784* 

11® 

i. 705*. 

2“ 

iv. 39*. 


Philemon. 

118-11 

i. 16*. 

2» 

iv. 474. 


1118 

ii. 7*. 

8*.ii 

iiL 268'* (PateEBon). 

v.M 

iii. 832*». 

11” 

i. 262*; iv. 184> 

3“ 

iv. fll7^ 936^ 

v.« 

iii. 832*. 


(Woods). 

3“ 

L 687*; iv. 174». 


Hekbews. 

JjTtff, 

iiL 447*. 

3“ 

L 517*. 


HIM. 

L 624*. 


iv. 771*. 

p 

iv. r>77. 

12® 

iv. 102*. 

4* 

iii. 8^^ 

111. 

iL 457*. 

12^* 

ii. 297*. 

4» 

iv. 770^. 

11-8 

iv. 677* (Sanday). 

12®» 

iL 141 f. 

4» 

iv. 231*. 

1» 

i. 813*; ii. 329*, 453*; 

12* 

ii. 222®. 

4“ 

iv. 64. 


iv. (Woods), 

13 ® 

iii. 683*. 

6» 

ii. 179*. 


489* (MarshaU). 

13“ 

iiL 150* (Plummer). 

6M 

iv. 773*. 

V 

iv. 184** (Woods). 

13 ” 

ii. 264*. 

6« 

iv. 917*. 

112 

iii. 240*. 


James. 

6” 

iv. 691^ 

26-8 

iv. 184*» (Woods). 


5IW. 

Ext. 441* n. 

Oil 

ii. 333. 

1” 

L853®. 

6« 

iii 85* O.?!*; iv. 32*. 

017 

iv. 128*. 

1» 

iv. 555®. 

6» 

iiL 325^' (Macalister). 


iv. 186* (Woods). 

1141 . 

iv. 533®. 

5« 

iii. 631^ 

310. 17 

ii. 265*. 

117 

Ext. 271*. 

6® 

i 611*. 

41-11 

iv. 230* (Patrick), 322*’ 

118 

iv. 216*’ (Bartlet). 

6» 

iv. 771*. 


(Driver). 

118 

iv, 188* (Woods). 


2 Ttmothy. 

4» 

iv. 322^ 

l 2 Sff. 

iiL 397*. 


411 

iii. 132* n. ; iv. 182*’, 

124 

iL 194®. 

!• 

iii. 631*. 


616* n. 

12® 

Ext. 466®. 

1" 

iv. 234*. 

4121. 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

1« 

iii. 634*. 

1“ 

L 617* ; ii. 68*. 

418 

iiL 625** (Hastings). 

1 2* 

iv. 489® (Marshall). 

118 

iii. 623* (Milligan). 

418 

iv. OO**. 

2* 

iv. 426*, 941*. 
iv. 195® n. 

217 

iii. 834*. 

5* 

iv. 9S\ 

ou. 

21W- 

ii. 440*. 

5” 

i. 343**. 

27 

L 385® n. 

218 

iv. 234K 

6» 

Ext. 440** n. 

210 

iv. 533 f. 

218 

iv. 513^ 

6® 

iii. 85*. 

2« 

Ext. 446®. 

2“ 

Ext. 270*. 

6» 

L335*. 

214-28 

iL 646“ ; iiL 82^. 

3» 

iL 68^ 

6® 

iv. 228** (Denney). 

3® 

Ext. 446®. 

3® 

iv. 228* (Sanday). 

7® 

iii. SSS** (Sayce). 

3® 

iii. 295® (Hastings). 

3»«- 

iiL 447*. 

V 

L 63^ 

3* 

iiL 616*. 

38r. 

iv. 409^ (Whitehouse). 

719 

iii. 81**; iv. 98^ 

4® 

iv. 186® (Woods). 

3« 

iL 266*. 

728 

iv. OO** (Denney). 

5® 

ii. 266®. 

3“ 

iL 475»». 

gio 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

5” 

ii. 661*. 

4* 

iL 476*. 

9® 

L 161*. 

5» 

iii. 577*. 

4« 

L 203*. 

9® 

iv. 489*^ (Marshall). 

5I8-W 

iv. 45*. 

4»» 

iL 89*. 

gdir. 

L202^ 

51 ® 

iv. 22®. 

4» 

iii. 674^ (Hastings) ; iv. 

giwr. 

iv. 346*’ (Paterson). 

5i®t 

iv. 31 f. (Mason). 


945^ (Kenyon). 

918 

iv. 200**. 

5i«r. 

iv. 634». 

4“ 

L 60^ 

918I. 

iv. 210*. 

5* 

i 466®; Ext. 441* n. 

4» 

iv. 293*. 

91 ® 

L 474** ; u. 333*. 

6» 

iv, 186* (Woods). 
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1 Peter. 


p 

iii. 782 f., 786*, 792“ 


(Chase) ; iv. 17. 

Ilf. 

iiL 786^ 

1 * 

ii. 53»‘ ; iiL 794^ 

1 » 

iiL 795“ n. 

} 6 f. 

iiL 785\ 

18 

iii. 787^ 

llttffi 

iv. 116“. 

pi 

iiL 793^ 

liafc 

iv. 200 ^ 794^. 

119 

iii. 319“. 

1 » 

iii. 793^ 

1 « 

L 311“. 

2if.li 

Ext. 441“. 

2 * 

iv. 538“. 

26t 

iv. 186“. 

210. » 

iv. 783“ (Chase). 

2 “ 

Ext. 446*^ n. 

2U& 

iv. 785“. 

2“ 

iL 264“ 

294 

iii. 319“, 794“ 

38 

iL655^ 

3® 

iv. 783“ (Chase). 

3iif.n 

iiL 785“ 

3141 . 

iv. 185'* (Woods). 

3lflL 

iiL 785“. 

3“ 

iii. 319“. 

3181. 

iii. 793^ 

318-11 

iv. 217^ 

3 ] 8 .a 

L 754“. 

3191. 

iii. 319“, 795 (Chase). 

321 

iv. 217 ; Ext. 

48 

L 754* ; iiL 795 (Chase). 

4? 

iii. 785“, 796“. 

418 I. 

iiL 785“ 

414 

iv. 489^ (Marshall). 

415 

iiL 783, 785“ (Chase). 

5' 

iii. 787^ 

5» 

iiL 787^ 

5» 

iv. 784»» (Chase). 

5“ 

iii. 790 f. 

512 a. 

iiL 786“, 790“ (Chase). 

5“ 

L 213 f. ; iu. 777^ 


2 Peter. 

1 » 

iiL 797“, 809“. 

1 “ 

iiL 809^ (Chase). 

P 8 

iii. 797“. 


iiL 797“ 809“, 812*». 

XI6-U 

iv. 807^ 

1 « 

iv. 489^ (Marshall). 

130 

ii. 477^ 

23 

Ext. 439“ n. 

2 » 

ii. 1 “. 

2 ® 

iii. 797^ 8 I 6811 . (Chase). 

2“ 

ii. 803“ ; iiL 797^ 

2 » 

iiL 809^ 

311. 

iiL 799“. • 

38 

iiL 811“ (Chase). 

3“- 

iiL 81P. 

38 

iiL 797^ 

3 Mr. 

iv. 993^ (Moulton). 

3 MI. 

iiL 810“ (Chase). 

3» 

iiL 811^ 


1* 

1 John. 

ii. 689 f. (Strong). 

V 

iii. 320“. 

1» 

iv. 284“. 

2^ 

iii. 667^ (Hastings). 

2* 

iii. 320“ ; iv. 128“. 

218 

iii. 226^ 

229 

iv. 284“. 

3* 

iv. 236»‘. 

3® 

iv. 535^. 

3» 

iv. 284“. 

3® 

iv.429»> (Patrick), 636^ 

4® 

iiL 228^ 

48. If 

ii. 689 f. (Strong). 

410 

iv. 128“. 

3141. 

iv. 46“. 

51 ® 

L 306“ ; iL 58“; iv. 635^ 

5« 

iL 58“. 

5“ 

iv. 535*>. 

V.® 

2 John. 

iL 740** (Salmond) ; iii. 

V.* 

277** (Adency). 
iii. 226**. 

V.® 

Ext. 439“. 

w.®-®* ® 

3 John. 

Ext. 440*». 

v.“ 

iv. 947**. 

V® 

Jude. 
iiL 811**. 

v.«- 

iii. 797^ 

V.® 

iL 803“; iiL 362** 

W.M.18 

(Charles), 450“ (Bur- 
kitt). 

Ext. 441“. 

V.l® 

L 704f. 

v.w 

i.39“. 

v.saf. 

ii. 801“ 

li-f 

Revelation. 
iv. 251“ (Porter). 

1® 

i. 96“ ; ii. 708^ 991“ 

1® 

iv. 187**. 

1® 

iii. 693’* ; Ext. 441“ n. 

2 l 3 -» 

iv. 255 (Porter). 

118 

iv. 30**. 

1» 

iv. 990“ (Moulton). 

2® 

Ext. 440** n. 

2® 

L 348’*. 

2®-» 

iii. 547*. 

2^ 

iii. 671’* (Salmond). 

28-u 

iv. 55411'. (Ramsay). 

2101. 

iv. 555. 

2“ 

iii. 750 ff. (Ramsay) ; 


iv. 259“ (Porter), 
iii. 752“ (Ramsay). 

2W 

iii. 751** (Ramsay) ; iv. 

2U 

618** (Patrick), 
iv. 759**. 

2i«-» 

iv. 758 ff. (Ramsay). 

2» 

iL 656** n.; iii. 82“ ; iv. 

228 

259“, 758 f. 
iv. 759“. 

3 I-® 

iv. 405“ (Ramsay). 

3» 

Ext. 172“. 


REVELATION—con^mwefl?. 


37-11 

iii. 831, 832“ (Ramsay). 

3® 

iii. 831. 

3® 

iu. 831**. 

310 

iiL 831^ 

3“ 

iii. 320“. 

3171 . 

iu. 44**. 

4* 

iv. 64“ ; Ext. 170^. 

44-33 

iv. 251** (Porter). 

4® 

L 96“. 

4® 

iv. 425 f. 

5® 

i. 96“. 

5® 

ii. 468** ; iv. 45** ; Ext 
173**. 

00.11 

Ext. 170^. 

6 ® 

iii. 432“. 

610 

iv. 45^ 

6 “ 

iL 30**. 

71-8 

iv. 426** (Massie). 

8 ® 

iv. 991“ 

8 ® 

iv. 45**. 

8 “* 

Ext. 173\ 

91 .U 

• iiL 159“. 

10 

iv. 252“ (Porter). 

111-11 

iv. 252“. 

IP 

iiL 226^ 

ll“- 22 » 

iv. 252^ 

12 

iiL 226 f . ; iv. 24.3** 
(Porter), 256 f., 411“. 

12 ® 

iv. 257**. 

12 ^ 

iiL 362**. 

12 ® 

iii. 362** (Charles). 

1210 

iv. 409** (Whitehouse). 

13 

iiL 226 f.; iv. 257“. 

13® 

iii. 518“ (Cowan) ; iv 
257**. 

13*1 

iii. 226 f. 

131111 . 

iv. 257 f. 

I318 

iii. 567“ (K 6 nig). 

148 

i. 213. 

15® 

iv. 425 f. 

16“ 

ii. 304 f. 

17 

iii. 226 f. ; iv. 258. 

17® 

i. 39^. 

17® 

iv. 259 (Porter). 

179 -u 

Ext. 445“ n. 

1710 

iii. 518“ (Cowan). 

17 iof. 

iv. 258** (Porter). 

18 

iv. 254 f. (Porter). 

18® 

iL 61“. 

18®o 

iii. 765** (Chase). 

19“ 

iv. 264“ (Porter). 

19“ 

iv. 751“ (Selbie). 

20 

iii. 371**; iv. 236“. 

20 ^-® 

iv. 236“. 

20 ® 

iu. 212 **. 

211 - 22 ^ 

iv. 255“ (Porter). 

21 ® 

iv. 489** (Marshall). 

2 r 

ii. 473“ 

21 “ 

iv. 403“. 

2 ii®f. 

iv. 619** (Flindeis 
Petrie). 

21 ®® 

iv. 4051 

22 “ 

iv. 45^ 

22 ®® 

iv. 46**. 
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C. Apocrypha. 




1 Esdbas. 


Tobit — continued. 

Wisdom — continued. 

2“ 

iv. 201 ^ 224^. 

617 

iv. 789*. 

1417 

L 608^ SIS'*; iL 61*. 

a-6« 

i 760f.;iv. 978». 

8 * 

iii. 128* 

14“ 

Ext 440». 

38 

iii. 882“. 

& 

iv. 989*. 

15» 

LSOS". 

3“ 

L 762“. 

11 ® 

iv. 989*. 

16®® 

i. 853». 

4« 

iiL 637\ 

1118 

iiL 488*. 

16®8 

It. 65*’ (Hastings). 

4“ 

iiL 739**. 

12 « 

iv. 789*. 

17* 

iL 56*. 

5“ 

iL 756*. 

12817. 

Ext. 277*. 

17® 

L 858*. 

8 “ 

iL 257*. 

12 * 

Ext. 294*. 

18i«. 

Ext 283*. 


2 Esdrab. 


Ext. 286*. 

18®» 

iv. 410*>. 



iv. 201 *. 

19® 

Ext 295*. 

V 

iii. 670*. 

1213. 18 

iv. 45*. 


SiRACH. 

3* 

iL60»'. 

12 « 

iv. 989* 991*. 


3» 

Ext. 268*. 

12 i» 

iv. 201 *. 

Prologue 

iii. 610*. 

32111 ; 

Ext. 293*. 

1410 

iiL 232* (Selbie), 488*. 

430f. ‘ 

ii.65'>; iv. 607* (Nestle). 

4 * 

Ext. 293*. 

1411 

Ext. 294*. 

481 

iv. 547 L 

416 

430 

Ext. 444*. 
iv. 532*. 

15. 15 

Judith. 

50 * 

5“ 

iv. 548*. 
iv. 548^. 

438 

ii. 7 *. 

iv. 193*. 

5“* 

iv. 548». 

541 . 

iii. 227**. 

1 ® 

1 fl 

i. 375*. 

518 * 

iv. 548». 

6 ’ 

iv. 559*. 

1 ® 

iv. 498*. 

6 ® 

Ext. 268^ 

6 ^ 

i. 383*. 

223 

iv. 201 *. 

6117. 

Ext 267*. 

7 

ui. 116*. 

4^ 

iii. 11; iv. 354*. 

6“ 

ii. 340^. 


iii. 371*. 

4’ 

Ext. 372* n. 

717 

ii. 119» n. 

748 

Ext. 293*. 

410 

iv. 327*. 

7®» 

iv. 649^ (Nestle). 

749 

Ext. 294\ 

411 

Ext. 277 *. 

7®» 

iv. 548*, 649». 

7 HK2-iia 

iv. 42**. 

8 ® 

iv. 64*, 320*; Ext. 294*. 

7*® 

iii. 120 ». 

UP 

ii. 182^ 

910 

iv. 42*. 

gis 

iv. 609*; Ext 292*'. 


iii. 354*. 

12 ^* 

iv. 42*. 

918 

L 618^ 

12 *«. 

Ext. 56^ n. 

16iff' 

iv. 37*. 

10 ®® 

iL 266'’. 

138ff. 

iv. 583** (Driver). 

16’ 

iv. 780*. 

1180 

iv. 648'> (Nestle), 682' 

13« 

iii. 635** (Hastings). 

16“ 

Ext. 268*. 

121 

Ext. 446*. 

13^ 

ii. 23*. 

16W 

U. 119*n. ; Ext. 296*. 

12 ® 

Ext 446*. 

1444 

iii. 598. 


Ad. Esther. 

12 ® 

Ext 277*. 

1444 ^ 

iii. 607. 

14» 

i. 596*. 

12 “ 

ii. 181*; iii. 397*. 

UP 

ii. 228*. 

151“- 

Ext 277*, 293'’. 


Tobit. 


Wisdom. 

178.8 

Ext 291'*. 


V 

Ext. 280*. 

1717 

iv. 991'’; Ext 287*. 

1 * 

iv. 751*. 

21 s 

iii. 582* (Hastings). 

17*0 

iv. 233*. 

I*(LXX)i. 340^ 

21S-SS 

Ext. 297*. 

18“ 

iL 257*. 

1 « 

iv. 176*. 


iv. 233*. 

18 ®o ■ 

L 8130. 

218 -si 

Ext. 69*. 

2881. 

Ext. 289* , 

19“ 

iv. 233*. 

JSU. 

iv. 404*. 

2 M 

iv. 409*, 410*. j 

19*® 

i. 8130. 

2 ^ 

iv. 989*. 

3117 . 

iv. 233*. 

21“ 

Ext 3690. 

3® 

iv. 789*. 

4’ 

iv. 65* (Hastings). 

21“ 

iv. 409*. 

318 

iv. 989*. 

72217 . 

Ext. 267*. 

22“ 

iL 440 . 

Q18 

iv. 201*, 4S9*. 

7S4 

iii. 451* (Hastings). 

22“ 

Ext 267*. 

317 

iv. 989*. 

78517. 

Ext. 278*. 

23“ 

ii. 550 . 

411 

iv. 789*. 

8“ 

iv. 63* (Marshall). 

24 

Ext 282*. 

411 

iv. 789*. 

8» 

iv. 233*. 

241 ® 

Ext 2680. 

4« 

iv. 789*. 

915 

Ext. 291*, 295*. 

2416 

iv. 821*. 

417 

iv. 989*. 

917 

Ext. 283*. 

2487 

Ext 269*. 

419 

iv. 42*. 

10® 

ii. 457*. 

25“ 

iv. 548* (Nestle). 

420 

ii. 75*. 

10’ 

iii. 152*. 

25®® 

iv. 6310; Ext 2920. 


Ext. 359*. 

1116 

ii. 61*. 

26®® 

iv. 8000 (Sames). 

5l8f. 

Ext. 375*. 

1210 

iv. 930*. 

26®o 

iv. 805*. 

5W 

iv. 989*. 

1220 

L 544*. 

28“ 

iiL 295*. 

6 “ 

Ext. 287*. 

12®’ 

iL 266*. 

29®iir. 

Ext 3750 . 

6 

iv. 409*. 

13617. 

Ext 280*. 

31®“* 

Ext 2800. 

6 * 

iv. 989*. 

13« 

i. 58* 

35*®*’- 

iv. 4670. 

0 "- 

iii. 128*. 

13^0 

Ext 440* n. 

36® 

L 2660. 


iv. 989* 

1410 

iiL 35* (Margolionth). 

37*0 

iv. 233*. 
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SlRACa’-eontinued. I 


SusAKNA-~eon^int4ecir. 

1 Maccabees— 

38I& 

Ext. 55*. 

y.54f. 

iv. 632*. 

1515-14 

Ext 93*. 97". 

38» 

iiL 321". 

y.esf. 

iv. 632*. 

1616ft 

uL 159"; iv. 136". 

38“ 

38“ 

iiL 321" (Macalister). 

L 508". 


Pr. Manasses. 

15“ 

15“ 

iv. 269*. 
iiL 687*. 

38“ 

39»" 

iv. 42". 

Ext 287*. 

v.» 

iii. 233*». 


2 MACCABEEBt 

40^ 

iv. 63^ 


1 Maccabees. 

lit. 15 

iiL 485*. 

40» 

iL 23". 

1“ 

iv. 306"; Ext 483*. 

JlS-M 

iii. 512 f. 

40« 

iv. 649*. 

1“ 

ii. 61*. 

2“ 

iv. 148". 

40» 

iv. 549». 

1» 

Ext 48*. 

218 

Ext 296". 

42^ 

iL 469". 

1 “ 

L 12 *. 106*. 

4* 

iiL 342*; Ext 268*. 

43? 

iv. 805*. 

21 

iv. 93**, 96*. 

4» 

i. 853". 

42>^ 

iv. 650* (Nestle). 

2W 

Ext 296". 

421 

i. 499". 

43« 

iv. 660». 

3***- 

iii. 178". 

4sn 

iii. 630* (Hastings). 

46“ 

iv. 233*. 

3“ 

Ext. 269*. 

4“ 

iii. 223 f. 

4717 

iii. 610". 

445 

Ext 296". 

454 

iiL 623**. 

48iof. 

Ext 296". 

454 

iii. 137*. 

448 

ii. 26". 

48» 

iv. 233‘ 

4" 

iv. 37^ 

5« 

ii. 164* 

48»«- 

iiL 610". 

6 “ 

iU. 277**. 

61 

u. 161* 

49* (cf. La 


6 " 

Ext 46". 

6 » 

ii. 825^ 307**; iii 

IM) 

iii. 614*. 

1 5" 

Ext 373". 


620*. 

49“ 

iv. 233*. 

6 “ 

Ext 373*. 

6’ 

L 607". 

50^* 

iv. 519". 

6 « 

iiL 244*. 

7» 

ii. 74*; iv. 233*. 

50^^ 

iv. 37**. 

6“ 

iL 182". 

714 

Ext. 292*. 

60»-« 

iv. 42**. 

6 ®i 

L 660". 

7“ 

Ext. 268*. 

61“ 

Ext. 267». 

6 “ 

Ext 269*. 

8 »** 

iv. 466*>. 

61“»(») 

iv. 96*. 

7» 

iL 23*. 

8 “ 

Ext. 268**. 

511W0 

i. 25**. 

7“ 

iv. 148". 

10 * 

iL 15**. 

61“ 

i. 798**. 

81-“ 

iv. 306". 


iii. 178*»n. 


Tl A T1 wywv 

9« 

ii. 55*. 

llift 

iii. 178** a. 



gS7 

Ext 276*. 

11 “ 

iv. 233*. 

U 

iv. 627*. 

0“ 

iii. 820". 

11S4.58 

iii. 236*. 

1^ 

ii. 660*. 

10 “ 

ii. 67*. 

1136 

iv. 233*. 

3* 

iv. 42*. 

10 “ 

iii. 110 ". 

11 <® 

iv. 233*. 

3“ 

iii. 349^ 

1187 

Ext 37y. 

12“ 

ii. 156*; Ext. 369*" 

338fl. 

Ext. 278*. 

121 -a 

iiL 184" n. 

1238 

iv. 754**. 

44ff. 

Ext. 303^ 

13“ 

iv. 178". 

1040-45 

iv. 42*. 

47.15 

iv. 409*. 

14» 

iv. 805". 

124aflr. 

Ext. 3048. 

4Mff. 

iv. 162** (James). 

14>4 

iv. 136"; Ext. 97". 

l.>43f. 

Ext. 292*. 


Ep. Jeremy. 1 

14“ 

iv. 404", 643". 

1044 

iv. 233*. 

V." 

iii. 243**. 

14“ 

iv. 96*. 

13« 

ii. 161. 



14" 

Ext. 296". 

14“ 

iii. 99*. 


Susanna. 

144ifr. 

Ext. 48*. 

1512-14 

iv. 42*. 

yy^l-4 

iv. 631*. 

16»'- 

iii. 424". 

15« 

iv. 42*. 


D. Apocalyptic and othbe Literaturk, 


Apoo. Baritoh. 

6* iii. 233*. 

40* iii. 371*. 

41“ iv. 134*; Ext. 442*11. 
42* iy. 134*’. 

Assvmp. Moses. 
lO* Ext. 299". 

Enoch (Ethiopio), 

1* Ext. 292*. 

4» Ext. 294". 

14* iv. 489". 


Enoch (Ethiopio)— 


16* 

iv. 408"; Ext 290*. 

20 « 

iv. 838*. 

40» 

iv. 408". 

461 

iv. 583*. 

48 fi: 

iiL 676^. 

51 

iv. 232". 

611 

iv. 233". 

61^ 

iv. 233". 

64« 

iv. 408". 

62* 

iv. 583*. 

65« 

iv. 408". 

69* 

iv. 408". 


Enoch (Ethiopio)— eonimiMdl 
69U Ext. 292". 

90”*- iv. 991*. 

90“ iii. 134"*. 

91“-» iii. 370". 

102» iv. 489". 

105» iv. 571". 

108“ Ext 292*. 

Enoch (Slavonic). 

10 *" Ext 430". 

29"- iv. 400*. 

31"- iv. 409*. 
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£p. Barnabas. 
iv. 210*. 

Jubilees. 

I” iii. 362^ 

Ext. 298‘'. 

iii. 362^. 

iv. 840** n. 


i Jubilees— continued, 

1 21«- IMT. Ext. 294'>. 

22“ iv. 789*. 

26»-“ Ext. 294'‘. 

27"* iv. 789». 

3 Maccabees. 

2“ i. 538^ 


4 Maccabees 
1» Ext. 446'’. 

Psalms of Solomon. 

4* iv. 409». 

17"- Ext. 63*. 

17“ Ext. 308". 

17“ iii. 353*. 

18»- » iii. 363*. 


IV. INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


iVniM L3M25M72". 
D’n'MK ii. 28". 

iv. 19". 

n3i»3K i. 350" : ii. 38*. 

T • 

l-aK ii. 35** ; iii. 638*. 

(howbeit, but) i. 
389". 

PK i. 219" ; iv. 904*. 

n|B pK i. 499". 

D'3 '33K i. 219"; iii. 420*. 

n'33K iii. 331", 367*; iv. 
^ 25*. 915*. 

P3K iv. 944". 

i. 18*; cf. ii. 775*. 

rtJK ii. 34"; iu. 574". 

D3K iv. 18". 

jiDlK iv. 212*. 

'03K ii. 13*. 

.... .. ; - 

i. 533" ; ii. 40". 
t|3K i. 237*. 

‘(O'lJN ii. 40". 
m3K (letter) i. 389". 

]inK iii. 137". 
mu i. 30* ; iii. 225". 

T T 

o'!!* i. 457". 

T 

Onk iv. 314", 619 f. 
ntsntt i. 633"; ii. 266*. 

T T-: 

pK iv. 657*. 

'jhK iii. 137*. 

T 


A. Hebrew. 
rrrns ui. 239". 

3nK iv. 919 f. 

•• T 

nanx m. 158*. 

T - 

ijntt iv. 655. 
njio i>nK iv. 655. 


T T: T > 

n3'i>nR I 

T • t:t J 

I'm. 590* ; Ext. 702**. 


iv. 606*. 

*nK 

i. 314**. 

rnN 

iv. 919 f. 

ninR 

T 

iv. 21*. 

II? 

iv. 846". 

11?, 

(Ezk 30”) i. 204". 

-IXiN 

T 

iv. 808**. 

niR 

iv. 835 f. 

o 

% 

iv.838f.;Ext.662"f. 

niR 

iii. 244*>; iv. 612^ 

3iTR 

ii. 38*. 

liTR 

i. 626*. 


iii. 307**. 

nO^TIR 

T T I “ 

iv. 619 f. 

D'JBTJBinR 

iii. 114*; iv. 101**. 

niDN 

T T 

iv. 751 f. 

pOR 

iii. 125**. 

3l‘R 

ii. 660 f. 

bPR 

ii. 656* n. 

T - 

ii. 306 f . 


(post) iv. 23*. 


(ram) ii. 35". 

ij'K (terebintb) iii. 675*; 
'■ ■■■' iv. 719*. 

(rrt-) D’QTK i. 141". 

■'(??'!!! iv. 153*. 

iii. 225", 

D'n'^K ei'K iii. 225*; iv. 113*. 
bsk iv. 66". 

i. 510*,630";iii.575". 
nW iii. 575*. 

nj)K uL 575*; iv. 719*. 
D'n^)K ii. 198 f. 

• v; 

D'nijR (? = ‘judges’) iv. 

464"n.,570"; Ext. 
642", note t. 

I'W, iii. 575*. 

L 381*. 

ii. 35". 

Wr ii. 445*; Ext. 680*. 

D’f>R L 95*; Ext. 615" f. 

li'iv iw i. 682*; u. 198"; HL 
450. 

D’D^ ii. 35". 
viBi i>R ii. 199. 
nntfn"^ iv. 152*. 

nOR iii. 216*; iv. 466*. 
ton iv. 23^. 

ii. 272*; iv. 816 f. 
IDK L SO**. 



IP«, 

iiL 573^ 

TBK 

u. 35". 

rj>aiOK 

(priestly title) iv. 

96». 

npK 

iv. 816 f. 


iii. 225^ 

IpDK 

a. 40". 

"I^D« 

L 236". 


i. 825". 

“rtBK 

i. 725 ff ; iv. 598; 


Ext 641" f. 

P*fit< 

iv. 287". 


iii. 582^ 


iv. 459". 


i. 165". 

flnsK 

iii. 127", 640"; iv. 

597^ 

1j3K 

u. 36", 196*. 

na“iK 

• : 

ii. 37^*; iii. 130*. 

V V 

i. 259^ 

ab-iK 

i. 146*. 

]13nK (purple) i. 389". 

raiK 
» : - 

i. 380*, 453 ; ii. 40". 


i. 457" ; Ext 170". 

Ii"*?? 

i. 149*, 380* ; Ext 

661‘» n., 721*. 

rr\k 

Ext. 368". 

nmN 

ii. 41", 172". 


i. 147*' ; ii. 319*. 

na-iK 

T . “• 

iu. 321*. 

litrjK 

iii. 640*. 

n« 

i. 6.S3" ; ii. 266* ; iv. 

937^ 

nlriK 

(of territory of 

i 

Israel) i. 389^ 


iii. 559*' 

mr 

TT 

iii. 471" 

T • 

iv. 933. 


iii. 587 ; iv. 330*\ 

niB^^’K 

ii. 13", 32" ; iv. 869". 

- T 

iii. 586*. 

Dm 

(guilt • ofTering) iii. 


587*; iv. a37^ 
529‘>;Ext 661*>n., 
721*. 


(Aram.) i. 125*». 

' T " 

(Aram. PBBW) i. 
194*. 
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nnrN i. 165; Ext 170^, 
620*». 

••■1^ (const = *0 the hap- 
*** piness of’) Ext 
14“ n. 

■6jntw) 


]VIK (Aram.) ii. 73^. 

P'm ii. 105*. 

ntjia iii. 885*. 
pa^ IKa i. 265*. 

IJa ui. 586*. 

•ua L 624^ 

“13 iii. 125* ; Ext. 642* n. 
0*^3 iii. 112^. 
n^'ia i. 259*. 

nona i. 260*’; ii. 35^ 

ntona i. 266*. 

pnb iii. oe*-. 

mna iii. 96*. 

pa (Vs«^)L389^ 623'>; 
lii. 125. 

■•ia iii. 885*. 

T3 iv. 66^ 

“I'na iv. 48*. 

• T 

jna iv. 7l6^ 
inla iv. 800*. 

IPia iv. 48*, 919^ 

ntsa ii. 412^ 

“ T 

D'3t33 ii. 31*, iii. 574. 

: T 

m’3 i. 359*. 

T • 

n'a, n'a i. 259*. 
r«-n'a i. 276*. 


nrn'3 

iw-n'3 


i. 75*. 278; Ext. 
616''. 


mBV^)Tl*3 i. 281*. 

T ; - : 

KM (*33) i. 230» ; ii. 31*. 
^i^3, miaa ii. 34i*. 

D*ai33 ii. lOf.; iv. 86*. 

W»3 iL 25^ 35*; iv. 288*. 
i>P^3 i 254‘, 268 f. 

Dpba (t = NtxiXatot) iii. 



papa ii. 40". 
npp3 iii. 893*. 

■•pa ii. 35". 

"ipa iii. 437". 

D")313 ii. 36". 

“rtna i. 4.58*. 

Ipia Ext. 14" n. 

EHia ii. 8. 

n'la i. 509 ff., 516": Ext 
630" ff. 

ipa m. 7*. 

na*ia iv. i8". 

T : 

ppa ii. 182 * ; iii. 120". 

D'jpna iv. 752*. 

ri^a iv. 610 f. 

^ iii. 685"n. 
ntM i. 209*; ii. 501 f. 
DlM, DtMA 

’ ' I" 610^- 

Dtra J 

V J 

l'e>3 ii. 14* ; Ext 666". 
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n^na m. 215»; iv. 870 f. 
e>Bsn 'na iv. 670*. 

V V “ •• T 

r\m i. 799^ 

T-;- 

rtM i. 799**. 

' T 

ii. 222 ff. ; iv. 200, 

etc. j 

31 iii. 496. 
tiaj iii. 225*>. 

nnaa i. 234 *'. 

'33 iii. 130‘. 

D'a3. i. 31 

D'33 (locusts) iii. 130. 
D'33 (trenches) iii. 885*. 
n3'33 ii. 36^ 

T • ; 

^33 i. 533*; ii. 40*'. 

- • T 

rrj'33 i. 180*. 
e^33 iii. 733". 

;a3 iii. 328". 
n^33 iii. 384. 

^33 iii. 225". 
m33 iii. 17". 

*13 (god)ii. 76. 
rns i. 237". 

*1113 i. 237*; ii. 46", 73". 
*•13 ii. 35". 

D'5>'*13 ii. 68". 
n'l'll ii. 25*. 

3i3, '3i3 iii. 130". 

'13, D'i3 ii. 149. 
ms ii. 165". 

• T 

B'3at3 iv. 96". 

• T , • 

Dt3 iii. 130". 

*1 T 

n^ni i. 451*. 
tt^3 iv. 845f. 

T3 ii. 39*. 

‘j'S ii. 790*. 
iv. 14". 

n^3 i. 313* ; ii. 40"; iv. 
’ •• 15*. 

n'i«lV3 Ext. 681". 


)i'^3 ii. 181*; iii. 397*; 
’ ■ iv. 670". 

ii. 120. 

D'^3 ii. 451". 

iv. 212*. 

B*W3 i. 113". 116*. 

B't:3 i. 380*. 

IB3 ii. 31 f.; iv. 868*. 

IW ii. 232*. 

IS ii. 49f., 156f. 
pro 33 ii. 157*. 

3t?in 33 ii. 157*. 

T 

p3 i. 50;iL24*. 

B^3 iv. 195". 
m ii. 33*. 

n'P13 iii. 461*; iv. 154*. 

3*33 iii. 629" n.; iv. 695. 
333 iii. 324", 755". 

B'D‘n *333 i. 389. 

• T" 

tP33 ii. 30, 32". 

^>33 i. 237". 

)33 i. 317*. 

313 i. 560". 

T 

313 i. 256* ; ii. 40*. 

B'K313 iii. 210", 233 f.; iv. 
604*. 

313 ii. 142". 

}n3 i. 316". 

P'3 i. 703*. 

ii. 36"; iv. 178*. 

^ iv. 19". 

np^3 iii. 323". 

IJT 333 i. 557". 

P3. L631". 

P3 i. 535". 

1333 ii. 194". 

’ T , T 

3333 iv. 752". 

iii. 237* ; Ext. 368". 
;i0333 iii. 421". 

)BH i. 165". 


J'OKn i. 827 ; iv. 816". 
B'3ri3n iii. 588". 
i>3n i. 5* ; iv. 846*. 

3333 iii. 599 f.; iv. 422 f. 

T1 • 

)i'33 iv. 164*. 
irw iii. 587". 

B33 iii. 466*. 

33’|3 iv. 34". 
tl'en Ext. 653* n. 

io'3 i. 216"; iii. 640*; 

iv. 696, 697"n. 
yrn L 193*; iii. 159*. 

r>3 i. 219". 
r^n ii. 477". 

iii. 599 f.; iv. 421 f. 

iv. 33f. 

?13i63 ii. 287 ; iv. 33". 

'I'jn iii. 588*. 

B^3 ii. 344f. 
iii. 588". 

3*3 ii. 439'>; iii. 476* n. 
3'3P3 iii. 587". 

33 ii. 384. 

3yiO 33 i. 216*. 

B'33 iii. 588*. 

rjl. iv. 847. 

B31 ii. 412*. 

•T 

33T iii. 588". 

33T iv.333»;Ext.661*n. 
B'nt iv. 994". 
ni»1t i. 499". 

•t 

33 ii. 31. 

n'aiat i. ssi" ; «. i80. 
B'^S ii. 32". 
ntST iii. 109**. 

T 

33tot i. 314*; ii. 32". 

T : 

B'EtDl iv. 962". 

3'Dt iv. 36*. 

• T 

3et iv. 35". 
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nor u.'86». 

vv 

met iv. 35^ 

T : • 

net iii. 886*. 

ist i. 677*. 

PPJ iv. 213*. 

IT ii. 49f.j iv. 623. 
■w i. 629f. 
feanr iv. 978*. 
mr mt iv. so9*. 

TT> T” 

jnr iv. 429*11. 

D'ihT ii. 27*. 


i>3n L 679*; iii. 586*. 
hon iii. 895. 

5>3n L 146*. 236*, 479* : 
Ext. 681*. 

rhgsn iv. 313*. 

V V “ 

p^pan iL 269* n. 
nan ii.2‘»;iii. 826^ 
nan (spell) m. 210*’ n. 
nan (=^^pos) iu. 425. 

V V 

an iv. 559*. 

T 

33n iL 37*; iii. 130*. 

T T 

pnn iv. 752*. 
fin iiL 674*. 

IV'D i- 192*. 218*; ii. 7*. 
3^n i. 679*. 
am i. 603*. 
mn i. 797. 
nin iv. 762*. 
cm ii. 7*. 

Din i. 457*. 
pn iv. 624. 
mn L 458*. 

T • 

n’tt' nln u. 312*. 

• T - 

Dnin iv. 426*. 

T 

nm iv. 108 ; Ext 651*. 
672*. 

litn Ext 676*. 

Ijn iv. 640*. 

‘'^"-liii. 586; iv. 629; 
lKt9n.nKDn I Ext 661*n., 721*. 


ntsn L 316*. 

T • 

mm iv. 270*. 

T • 

*n. D'm. n'n iii 114. 

n«n i. 261*: iii. 128*. 

't “ 

'?<n i. 237*. 
mm ii. 388*. 

T • 

naan iv. 924 ff. ; Ext. 
’ = ’ ^1 «•., 728*. 

im i. 331*. 

aim ii. 36*. 

T T 

ni^n i. 318*. 

'^n n^^n (Hos only) ii. 
• *•* 654* 

iii. 322^ 

• t: 

^^n iii. 461. 

. T 

ni>'im iL 47 f. 

T • T 

nvim L 154*. 

T • 

e^O^n ii. 15* ; iv. 289*. 
nUDH ii. 36*. 

T : V 

non iv. 919 f. 

“ T 

nan iv. 627f. 

T • 

nan iL 73* ; iv. 13*. 
jsn iu. 879*; Ext 170*. 
O'aan iL 451*. 

• T “ 

J'pn iii. 90*. 

J'Oh iL 34* ; iv. 870. 

ion ii. 33*. 

•• ••• 

non L 219*. 
non ii. 34*. 

jn ii. 254*. 
non iv. 610*. 

iaan (dr. \ey.) ii. 282*. 

IT*; 

jjn iv. 919 f. 

B|3n ii. 221’\ 

non ii. 254*; iii. 158* 
345. 

Ton ii. 222 ; iii. 345 ; iv. 
352*. 

Pn'Dn iv. 621^ 

T • : 

Jj-On iii. 130**. 

■ T 

]OP. iv. 809*. 
fDn iv. 919 f. 

}»Dn iv.48*. 

D'ailfn i. 113*. 


Txn iL 29*; iiL 93*. 

. T 

pin L 237*. 

msvn iii. 462; iv. 815 f. 
ph, npn iii. 67*; iv. 48*. 
ann L 643f.; iv. 633*. 
nann iv. 9i8*. 

T ; T 

iiann iL 37*; iii. 130*. 
iunn iii. 520*. 


pnn i. 50 ; ii. 225*. 
nmn iii. 323*. 

D'oonn iii. 888*; iv. 600. 


DOi'mn L 620* n.; ii. 37*. 


iiL 560*. 

i. 534* 800 f.; Ext 
619*. 

L 236*. 


D'pIB’n ii. 7*. 

TIB^n iii. 582*. 
hopn Ext. 640*. 
D'ao^'n iv. 101*. 

}^n i. 319; iv. 84*. 
pc'n iv. 919 f. 
ng’n iii. 496*. 


”-“»lii. 39*. 267*, 768* n.; 

nmaon nbj 23* n. 
f>aO L 267*. 


njiao iv. 285*. 
nsolo iii. 872*. 

D'lho i. 699* ; iii. 325*. 
m*D i. 358*. 

T • 

n{>0 iL35*. 

V T 

n'^iO iL69*. 

Kao i. 266*. 
nDfiO.nOBO iiL 277*. 
tints iv. 66». 
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Ik', liK’ 

iiL 550“; iv. 286 f. 

PP’ 

ii. 530* n. 

T 

T 

ii. 293 f. 

niT 

(in Tabernacle) iv. 


660*. 


iv. 48\ 

'jjn' 

iv. 606. 

iT 

ii. 528 f. 

Kill’ 

ii. 564*. 

nin’ 

ii. 199 f., 528 f.; iii. 


137* ; Ext. 625“ 

iKT mn’ 

ii. 563*. 

'B3 mn' 

ii. 563“. 

nlK3V mi' 

iii.l37f.;Ext.636“ft‘. 

jf^n^ 

ii. 779. 

Dii>m 

iv. 406* 619 f. 


ii. 672 n. 



(»«, f>31K)J 

■iv. 287“. 

mi’ 

T 

ii. 36“ 

npji' 

i. 314*. 

(niio) nii’ 

iv. 195“. 

nini' 

iii. 128*. 

Horn 

ii. 36“. 

r! 

ii. 33. 


iii. 329“. 


iii. 130“. 

Dlp^; 

i. 231 ; iv. 423*. 

HID d;i 

iv. 629“. 

O'?' 

iii. 456*. 

eilt?3’ 

iii. 637“. 

[Kl O'v: 

iv. 509*. 


ii. 654“. 

'?sr 

••T 

ii. 36“, 195“ 

tJP 

iii. 635*. 

rr. 

iv. 47“. 


ii. 526“ 

■’r. 

ii. 54*. 

nD’ 

V.’ 

ii. 549. 

-ly 

-T 

iv. 24“, 47“ 


iv. 24 ff. 

ap 

vv 

ii. 33*. 


(jrpin) J/jr iL298f. 
mn’ 'Kr iv. l34^ 
aT ii. 530. 

T 

ii. SSS*-; Ext. 617‘, 
048“ n. 

JIT u. 756. 

m' iii. 64^ 

TT 

D'i>e^T ii. 584“ 

• • T ; 

nv ui. 433“. 

• • T 

n-i’ iv. 765“. 

Imv in'T i. 601‘> ; ii. 579^ 
779^ 

niin.' L 535^ 

Fnpv i. 457». 
en* ii. 341“ 

-r 

m. 321*; iv. 357^ 

ii. 601 ; iv. 918‘. 
iv. 6i9f. 

V : tT 

iv. 527“. 
ii.602. 
ii. 506‘. 

•• T. • 

natrtr iL5i8“. 

in’ iiL 497^ 639», 882'’ ; 
iv. 657*. 

Din' iii 634* 

T 

inn’ ii. 654“. 

133 (liver) iii. 128“ 

1133 ii 183. 

T 

mn’ 1133 iil84ff.jExt.639'>f. 
1'33 iii 882“. 

D33 i 257’’. 
m33 Ext. 369“ n. 

T : 

}t?33 ii. 73*. 

{^32 ii. 35“ ; iii. 18“. 

V V 

n2 iL 40“ ; iii. 886*. 
12"13 iv. 314“. 

}n2 i. 217» ; iv. 67‘ 598*. 
?P2 iv. 456. 

2312 i. 191“ 

T 

tD^a iv. 670“. 

T 

Dl2 (cup) i. 533* ; ii. 


Di2 

nb 

• t 

B^n2 m3 

- T I 

J1T3 

(i}'?) P’? 

Il»3 

no’a 

T 

D'3 

n33 

nb 

Ii'^3 

ni'^>3 

• T 

D'103 

• T : 

1133 

D'33 

nCD3 

V 

ninD3 

T : 

»13 

133 

T • 

niD2 

"132, -132, 
...» » 

etc. 

-132 

nnM 

nhps 

13 

D'3413 

3313 

DB13 


(owl) iii. 637“. 

ii. 73*. 

iii. 112“. 

iv. 29“. 

iii. 112“ 

iv. 498*. 609“ 

i. 193% 383“ ; iv. 
227. 

ii. 40* ; iii. 63 f. ; iv. 
658“. 

i. 192*, 218*; iii. 
895 f. 

i. 219“, 231“. 

iii. 893“. 

i. 327* n. 

L 256*. 

ii. 40“, 655“. 

iii. 323“ 

ii. 837* 

iii. 588 ; Ext. 722*. 

i. 342*, 376*; iv. 
67“. 

iii. 458 ft‘. 

iii. 112*, 330“, 890. 

i. 192*, 218*;ii. 43“; 
iii. 632. 

i. 316“ ; iv. 630. 
iii. 882*. 
iii. 656. 
i. 314*. 

i. 256“ ; ii. 41*. 

(Jer 42») iv. 289". 

i. 197“, 199“ (d 1' 
n'1B3n); iL 66; 
iii. 316“; iv. 1286*., 
200* ; Ext. 719*. 

(pitch) iii. 886*. 

i. 197* ; iv. 665. 

(‘ knop *) iii. 8*. 

ii. 35“ ; iii. 19*. 
i. 219* ; ii. 40“. 

i. 377 ff. ; iv. 665; 
Ext. 644*. 

ii. 258“ ; iv. 658*. 

iii. 93“. 

(Pers. loan-word) i. 
507“, 623“ 
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3‘ra ii. 350. 

••• V 

D'ain? i 287*-. 
n^S L 624. 

D'BB n3h|l iL 767" n. 
n*ri3, D'jna ui. e*. 

iii. 89*. 

T •• 

5>k 5> iii. 17". 

••T 

aK aai* a. 317 f.; Ext. 666". 

ja^ (white) i. 458*. 
ruai) ii. 65f., 467*. 

T : 

"Dp a^ iv. 493*; fext. 161*. 

- T 

i. 579*. 

TT 

ni) iii. 174". 
mi) iv. 670". 

*1^ iii. 100 ; iv. 67 f. 
|n^i» i. 504*; iv. 427". 
oni* i. 315". 

V V 

D'san onb iv. 495. 

T - vv 

ui. 210*. 

D'E'IT^ i. 88" : iii. 210" j iv. 
604*. 

bit iu. 465*. 

i. 590"; iii. 122*; 
Ext. 618*. 

710^ iii. 19". 

(in titles of Psalms) 
iv. 153. 

i. 314" ; iii. 23". 
nae^ a. 434* ; ai. 674*. 
Dbi) iv. 619 f. 

V V 

ui. 99". 

Sao a. 23". 
njajD ai. 398". 

‘)^» i. 359* ; iv. 800*. 
i>10 u. 32". 

T *• 

fJD i. 330"; iv, 497f. 
nno ui. 324", 888*. 

13TO iv. 917". 

T ; • 

ono i. 154". 

naho a. 4i*. 

T : 

15^0 i. 459" ; iii. 599". 


nnb a. 173*; iii. 270 f. 
attio ui. 403*. 

T 

Dio, nOlO i. 236" ; iv. 958*. 
L236f. 

L 466 ; iv. 559". 

a. 177". 

Jito i. 50". 

T 

•nlO Ext 368". 
niltD iii. 436. 

nlae^o i.237*. 

mo ui. 114". 

naio i. 75*. 

nmo iv. 23*. 

T : 

TajO a. 843 ; iv. 207". 

3^ a. 40". 

i. 192", 217"; iii. 
307*. 

TiDtO iv. 35", 145 f. 
moto ii. 32". 

T* : “ 

nilDtp iv. 557*. 

nnip i. 51* ; iv. 509*. 

nil«3 i. 192", 217"; iii. 
’■ 307*. 

iritO i. 256", 312*; ii. 41*. 

naTO ii. 41*. 

n^no (in title of Ps 53. 
88)iv. 154*. 

mnp i. 237*, .346*. 

BbTO iii. 213* n. 

niDTO j. 303*. 

p^hp iii. 83. 

nabno iv. 48*. 

TV ; ” 

nnnp i. 365 f.; ii. 40 f. 

nhTO iv. 557^ 

ntso i. 262^; iv. 291, 
• ■ 810*. 

ntSD i- 262^ 

T • 

I^OPP iv. 809". 
rtHBOD ai. 240*. 

T : • 

npi'D ai. 573". 

TieinD ia. 309" n., 893". 
an*D 1 479". 

T •• 

nao ai 888*. 

T - 


o*3pap 

iv. 809». 

niibp 

iii. 64. 

D'Diao 

• T : • 

i. 320». 

rrop 

iv. 633\ 

'Amp 

iii. 586. 

rtfeap 

iv. 974^ 


iii. 210*. 

QIUD 

T . 

iv. 164*>. 

rriap(n) 

iii. 218*. 


i. 80. 

mn* Tisfe 

i. 93 f.; iii. 351 f.; 


Ext. 638»ti.,724‘>. 


iii. 373**. 

m^ 

ii. 34 f. 

fhp 

ii. 473** ; Ext. 375*. 


ii. 38*. 

D'rte 

• T ; 

iv. 193^ 


ii. 840* ; Ext. 690*. 


iii. 415 f. 

na^xD 

T : • 

iv. 180*. 

D'DW na^ 

iv. 181. 

npfe 

ii. 194^ 


iii. 337 f. 

tJ^pfsp 

iv. 195^ 


iv. 66*». 


iv. 557*. 

ipp 

i. 257* ; iii. 268*». 


iii. 236. 

ml3C 

T 

iv. 663^ 

nnso 

ii. 172*; iii. 587**; 

T : • 

iv. 330^ 338 f.; 


Ext. 661**. 


iii. 210*. 


ii. 76 ; iii. 242. 


iii. 463*. 


ii. 41*. 

DD 

iv. 463*, 813*. 

liiTOD 

iv. 21*. 

HDO 

T 

iii. 293'*. 

iipp 

i. 535** ; ii. 299* ; iv. 


662**, 847**. 


il 34*. 

nasp 

ii. 451** ; Ext. 641^ 
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iv. 809*. 

Ext. 368^ 
it 835K 
Ext. 368^ 
i. 346, 357* 
iv. 289*. 
iii. 306*’. 

iii. 239**. 

i. 624f.; iii. 239**. 

iv. 529**. 

i. 162*’ ; Ext. 368*’. 

i. 604 f . 

ii. 73*’. 

iv. 601 ; Ext. 651*. 
i. 699*. 

iii. 244*’. 
i. 269^ 

iii. 451^ 881 f. 

i. 75 ; ii. 451 ; iii. 
879 f.; Ext. 170*, 
620^ 
iii. 67*. 

i. 860 ; Ext. 622*. 
iii. 462*’. 

iii. 398“. 

i. 653*. 

ii. 291*. 

i. 365 f. 

iv. 291. 

ii. 6“ 
iv. 18*’. 

i. 467“. 

iii. 464 f. 
iii. 882“. 

ii. 403*. 

i. 318*. 

iii. 321*. 

ii. 40. 

i. 304* ; ii. 29“. 
i. 579* 

iii. 636. 

iv. 564“ n. ; iv. 598“. 

I 



iii. 438“ ; Ext. 624“. 

• *.* 

i. 124* 

pi'^ 

iii. 353* ; Ext. 295“, 


694“, note *. 

33BiD 

T : • 

i. 262“. 


iv. 655. 

T T 

iii. 660 ff.; iv. 137“. 

T • : 

iv. G60. 


iv. 10“. 

n:w 

Ext. 60*. 


i. 453“ 


Ext. 368“. 

n:y^ 

iv. 291. 

nnaeb 

T T . • 

iv. 810 f. 

T : • 

iii. 66 f., 237*. 

nneip 

iv. 42“. 


i. 331*; iii. 473“ n., 

1 ^ 

629“ n. 


i. 453“; ii. 172“; 


iii. 588“ 

^apn? 

iv. 154. 

n'app 

ii. 451“ 

3nD 

V • 

i. 303*. 

ipa-iinp 

iv. 641“ 

i«twno 

•• T : 

iii. 357“. 

n^pnnp 

iii. 357“. 

{no 

ii. 172“. 

ntii 

ii. 34*. 

K'33 

i. 216“; iv. 108; 


Ext.652“f.,672“f. 

D'K'ai 

(division of OT 


canon) i. 287“. 

^>33, nb3 

ii. 43. 


ii. 13“, 41* ; iii. 

• * • 

458 fl'. 

ni>a3 

T •• . 

ii. 38“. 


iii. 505“. 

n: 

‘t 

i. 352 ; iv. 100 f. 

ni3'33 

iii. 461* ; iv. 154“. 


iii. 887“. 

•-i:. 

IT 

iii. 887 f. 

nm: 

T T ; 

i. 216“. 

m3, ns 

...... ' tt 

ii. 173*. 


n-na iv. 208“. 

T* 

anj iv. 101*. 

^^3 ii 23 ; iv. 287*. 

tt 

mj ii. 25*. 

VT 

nna u. 42* j iv. 24, 497^'; 
Ext. 657* f. 

DM i. 633* ; iii. 635>>. 

IM i. 530* ; iv. 872*. 

iii. 473*’. 

ni^ru (in title of Ps 5) iv. 
• ' 154“-. 

i>n3 ii. 341*. 

“ T 

i>n3 i. 328* ; iv. 287. 
iini i. 667*’. 
ni>n3 ii. 470^ 
nni iv. 225. 

iv. 107'*, 599*. 
ma trn3 i. i92\ 

• • T T T 

n^ns i. 314'*. 

jnrni iii. 510 f. ; Ext. 6-->8*. 
niD'Dl iii. 739*. 

*103 iv. 613*. 
ni'J (Keth. n*13)ui.478*. 
nN33 iv. 610f. 

'■I33,p33"j3) ii. 49 f., 156*; iv. 

nbl iv. 611*. 

DN03 iv. 228*. 

T ; 

id: iii. 95*. 

• T 

D3 i. 237'’. 
nD3 iv. 716*. 

T 

1]'P3 iv. 101. 

IJPJ, 'Hpi ii. 451'’. 

• ■^,^-ji.627*;iv.508*. 

pvw iv. 752". 
mr3 iii. 215*. 

T* • 

D'Ve 3 ii. 166* ; iii. 512'’. 

TlBil iv. 619 f. 

C'D3 iv. 608; Ext. 605“ n., 
666'’. 

n>n £*53 Ext. 669*. 

T • •• •• 

no C'B3 Ext. 669*. 


nuapp 

n^DD 

T • . 

niriBDD 

T : • 

n3vp,n-)3}>p 

hiVD 

T . “ 

liJ» 

* •• T 

n'ispiip 

n3^, npgp 
pgo 
atjin n^jip 
yapp 
nep 
airo 

T • 

naifo 

T - 

niVD 

nijfD 

D'nbyD 

nwvp 

□nyo 

niDpp 

niyjjpp 
n:i5p, n:pp 
cnp fccnpp 
-lb 
ni^N-iD 
nQnnp 
ntrrriD 

*.* V ; " 

t{9*ip 

FH? 

Dpnp 

KBto 

T “ 

nlSBBiO 

; I • 

T\ ; 
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mo iv. 624". 
3'^ iii. 879*. 
tv: i. 314* 

3j?;i iii. 461‘>. 
ngi i. 85*. 

Tip3 i. 458*. 
nB^3 i. 579*. 

T T 

TIE*? i. 579*. 
KfcO ii. 56*. 

T T 

K'fcO iv. 100. 

f 

S'nj, nyro Ext. 368'*. 
0'3'ru iii. 519*. 
pru iii. 96*. 


OKD ii. 40*. 

T ; 

K3b ii. 34*. 
n^JD ii. 655* ; iii. 734*. 
J3D iv. 96. 

plD i. 624* ; iii. 125*. 
mb ii. 768* n. 


mo. mo,) 

"’Hv. 802*. 
etc. J 


1^0 i 467*. 

DID i. 214*. 
mnb iv. 498*. 

T •• 

mp (pot) a. 40*. 

D'n'p (thorns) iv. 752*. 
rop i. 216* ; iv. 717*. 

n«p i. 215*, 383*. 
llSb iii. 239*, 474* n. 
^P i. 255*. 
rbo iv. 431 f. 

T V 

iv. 752*. 

nfe i. 216* ; ii. 56. 

n^b i. 237 * : iii. 451*. 

m^fip i. 255* ; ii. 32*. 

l;^>D iv. 289. 

" •/ 

DP^D ii. 37* ; iii. 130*. 

t; T 

nte iii. 308\ 

V 

0*BD iv. 610*. 
n3‘DD Ext. 720*. 


i>pp a. 6*. 451*. 

5)0 (basin, cup) i. 256** ; 

ii. 41* 

P|p (threshold) iv. 23*. 

nnap m. 96*. 

TSD iv. 403*, 619f. 

f>BD a. 41*. 

*.* •• 

nn*n3 iBp ia. m*. 

nBb aL 277; iv. 420. 
D’3nD iv. 732*. 

• T T 

D'^D i. 793*; iii. 689; iv. 
23* n.. 191*. 

D'jnp ia. 137*, 845. 

IBID iv. 752*. 


iv. 461*. 

V V 

D‘1K npjj ia. 581*. 

•Tna)),) 

Oap i. 679*. 

Dbjl ai 895 *. 

O'ppg ai. 896*. 

iTIpg ii. 765*. 

n3P i. 287*; ii. 325 ft;, 
506f. 

nap i. 236*. 479*. 

33P, 33iy iii. 461*. 

nbp a. 318*. 

IjJP, ni»3P i. 340* ; ii. 35* ; iii. 
’•■■■ 638. 

i. 50, 357* ; iv. 498*. 
^P (prey) iv. 66*. 

n»n Di«n“Tp a. 86i f. 

np, "np iv. 932. 

ninp, mip ui. 67*; iv. 725. 

HP i. 216*, 64.3. 

D'enp i. 316*; ii. 27 f.; iii. 
■ ’ ' 95*. 

Pp iv. 529. 

*l1P ii. 63*. 

IP, D'lp iL 35*. 195*. 

f>rWP L 207 f., 691*; Ext. 
■■ 721*. 

niop i. 630*. 


L 700*. 

(Aram. = ‘watcher’) 
iv. 897*. 

L 144% 191 f., 218\ 
iv. 958*. 

i. 162‘’;iv.334, 337; 
Ext. 722*. 

i. 162»> ; iii. 674^ 

ii. 32^ 181* n. 

ii. 454 ; iii. 215‘ ; 
iv. 870 f. 

(in title of Ps 46) 
iv. 152‘\ 


oy, O'*?? 

pKn D? 


i. 459’’ ; iii. 743^ 
826 f. 

iii. 879*. 

L 85*, note t. 

iv. 846. 


(testify) iv. 933*. 


nay 


iv. 20*. 
iv. 19 f. 

ii. 33 f. 

i. 699’’ ; ii. 384. 

iii. .32,5*. 


nyy i. 508* ; iv. 47^ 
a’lryi Ext. 663*, note t. 




(Gn 6’^) i. 214^ 

i. 467’’; iv. 559^. 

ii. 526”. 
i. 458*. 

iv. 419”. 

5. 579* ; iii. »95\ 


any 


iii. 890*. 

iii. 399. 

i. 130 f.; iii. 893*»; 

iv. 918* 

iii. 895”. 

iii. 895”. 
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iv. 213» 

fenj> i. 262'’. 

vv 

ry L 144*, 191 f. 
iv. 19^ 
iL 34»». 

V 

rfin^s i. 166 f. 
niiwyi 

‘ ■ U.167^170'>,note‘*. 

D'?1P i 

rnhw i 167 f., 195*. 

V ; - 

nti’V (sacrificial term) iii, 

’ ’ mK 
nw? ii. 35*. 195*. 

(i)n;^nv i. ififi^n. 

i'yB i. 11*’; ii. 38*. 

VIB iv. 39*. 

VIB iii. 583^ 

-V 

ms iv. 200, 211. 

T T 

inB i. 814'' j ii. 182 ; iii. 
639'’. 

‘jiB i. 316'’ ; ii. 28*. 

rn^B (winepress) ii. 33*. 

Dn^a i. sei^’ ; iii. 153 ; iv. 
174 f. 

ns ii. 177^ 

nna i. 595* ; ii. 253». 

nine (priestly title) iv. 
■ 96^ 

DPIB i. 45P. 

T V 

nPIB iii. 885*. 
rPIBB iv. 619f., 797. 

T : • 

C?^^B ii. 291*. 

P15^19B (Aram.) ii. 425**. 

^B ii. 41*. 

jVb iii. 738* ; iv. 287*’. 
B’lf'B iv. 466. 

./v • 

nine's iv. 613'’. 

T . 

D'Wb ii. 806*’. 

?|^B i. 611^ 

3|B iii. 659. 

D'JB i. 825‘. 

• T 

mn’ '3B Est. 639*’ ff. 


D'raa 

iv. 314*». 


ndpB(n) 

iiL 883 f. 


noB 

• V 

iii. 688 ; 

Ext 622*. 

n’i^DB 

ii. 451»» ; 

Ext 373*. 

^DB 

V V 

ii. 451‘‘; 

Ext 641". 

nnaps 

iii. 67*. 


npB 

iii. 736*. 


niyi» 

u. 28", 250*. 

D"yj9B 

iii. 8^ 


IB 

ii. 35^ 


naiB 

T * “ 

ii. 594* n 

.; iii. 673. 

•na 

V . 

iii. 4^*. 


DT)3 

(Pers. loan-word) ii. 


54" ; 

iii. 629 f., 


668 f.; 

iv. 597". 

ma 

T 

ii. 40". 



iii. 682". 


nsns 

i. 216"; 

iv. 662", 

V T 

847". 


nehB,^ 

T TT» 

■i. 288*. 


ninrnB 1 



n^B i. 794*; Ext. 677'’ n. 

D'omB (Peru, loan-word) iv. 
101 '’. 

iv. 529. 

nt^B, nWB iii. 125". 

'HB iv. 527". 

^rns iv. 617*. 
iii. 15. 

• T 

jna iv. 459". 

Jtiv ii. 35". 

3V (Nu 7’, Is 66“) iii. 
’ 127" n. 

R3S, niK3V iii. 138 ; Ext. 636* f. 
D'O^ K3X ii. 429 f. 

• • T - T : 

’3y ii. 36", 115 L 

D'yBV i. 458*. 

P^V (and derivatives) i. 
68; ii. 826"; iv. 
272f.; Ext 683" n. 

35iS i. 458*. 

T 

t)« ii. 38*. 

IW iii. 881*: iv. 289 f. 


ny L 458*. 

pny (pnfe') m. 63", 894". 

njy iv. 918*. 

iv. 899 f. ; Ext. 
265" n. 

IVy^ L 627 ; ii. 68". 

TV i. 80*. 
iv. 973*. 

••• T 

nnfev u. 41*. 

T T •• 

chi ii. 451*. 

V V 

Wrt iit 130*. 

“T : 

Q'^'V^'V iii. 462". 

IDS iv. 958*. 

V V 

P^By ii. 32". 

noy i. 314*. 

nay i. SJW" ; iv. 498*. 

niay u. 33*, 268'’. 

OBV iv. 753*. 
tl'JV iii. 398". 
navav u. 4i*. 

vv . • 

liBV ii. 37* ; iv. 609. 
nnsy ii. 4i*. 

^‘Dy ii. 35" ; iv. 195*. 
nays naey iv. 963*. 
ysy iv. 459". 

HDVDV iv. 923*. 

T T : - 

D'nav ii. 37* ; iv. 609. 

•t: " 

pfey iii. 477". 

■li^y i. 231" f. 

I^y iv. 800*. 

njny Hi. 95. 

tiny iv. 213*. 

3p i. 219* : ii. 40". 
iv.352*. 
nmp iii. 323". 
np i. 457*. 

• T 

jiTip ii. 837". 

Chp ii. 394 if.; Ext 681" 
‘ ’ note. 

enp, nisnp iv. 559* ; Ext 662", 

682" n. 
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i. 174f., 466f. 
n^np i. 637. 

or Ip iii. 123 f. 

mp (1 K 10») i. 188» 
note. 

npbp ii. 467. 
nj'p iii. 20 f. ; iv. 5. 
li'p'p ii. 28 f., 250*, 745'>. 

fenn Tpl 
nfenn'p 

nn^p ii. 40*. 

ii. 27". 
nf«i>p i. 535*. 

T T , 

D'pSp ii. 299* ; iv. 657*. 
EiDp iu. 520". 
nipp iii, 308*. 

NJP i. 712" ; Ext. 685*. 
HMIP Ext 685*. 
nap iv. 803*. 

1 T 

nap i. 314" ; iv. 212". 

V T 

opp iv. 598, 601". 
ypSp iii. 244". 

•rtsp i. 304*. 
lisp iii. 637". 
nvp ii. 28". 
pVp iv. 101**. 

pip i. 216^ 479*; iii. 
587. 

nijj i. 531**. 
nni^ L 234**. 
yaiK nnp iii. 3*. 
nao nnp iii. 3f. 

IBD n^lp iii. 4». 
pp iii. 462. 

D'plp iv. 659», 672*». 

D'3np iv. 193. 
iv. 659 f. 
iv. 625‘. 
ii. 28^ 
iv. 808". 
ne^p iv. 196. 


n1^ L 633*. 
ne’^ iL 836* ; iii. 420*. 

ntn Ext 675". 

T T 

nio i. 216"; iv. 108, 
598"; Ext 651*, 
672*. 

Dtn i. 177*,214";ii. 35"; 
iv. 835 f. 

(Bin) iL 104"; iv. 13 f. 
ninn-Bijh ii. 39". 

n'B’N-l ii. 10 f.; iv. 86*. 

31, '31, 131 iv. 190*. 

-* -> 't - 

31 J3131 iv. 101", 191*. 
D'nSBn 31 i. 377*. 

T31 ii. 775"n. 
noai i. 508*. 

Vai iv. 766". 

I'll iii. 240*. 

• T 

3m i. 504* ; iv. 194 f. ; 
Ext 670". 

mi iL 402 fF.; iv. 611 f.; 
Ext 665* n., 666". 

lln, Jtl iv. 102*. 

3lni iv. 624*. 

D'm i. 317*. 

i>ni ii. 35". 

T 

D'Oni iii. 345*’ ; iv. 717*. 
J^ni i. 257^ 

B^ni ^.469^ 

- T 

nm iv. 509*. 
nis'l ii. 27". 
pn iv. 846". 
mo^n n**! u. 37« 

f>31 iv. 802". 

• T 

}1S1 ii. 31". 
nei iv. 610*. 
fe’01 L517f. 

V V 

D'aai iii. 635*. 

*T ; 

ipi L 302". 
jn iv. 529". 

PI u. 2. 
rili>jn iiL 455 f. 

T : 
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~AV ii, SS*- ; iii. 638*. 

• nnt? ii. 173^. 
nW i. 451'*. 
pW iii. 96'*, 329*. 

nsne^’ iii. 323*. 

nnr iii. 885*. 
iv. 507*. 

nob', nntjy ii. 806* n.; iii. 589. 

nIn'B' iii. 550 f.; iv. 498*. 

Vt? iv. 153 f. ; Ext. 
■ 168*. 

iv. 589*, 656*. 

■H'DB' iv. 487 ff. 

T • : 

naty ii. 33‘'. 

T •• 

iu. 321*, 732 f. 
jn^' iv. 669*. 

iii. 432*. 

• T . . 

D'DisC' iv. 184*, 498*. 

(?= ‘officer’) iv. 102*. 

D'tri'B' {’ = ‘trigons’) iii. 
463*. 

iv. 66*. 

D^B', D'D^B' iv. 333*, 338 ; Ext. 

661* n., 722*. 

iii. 478 f. 

DE^' Ext. 640“ f. 

^NflOB' iv. 381*. 

n'rot? (in title of Ps 6. 12) 
■ ■ ‘ iv. 154*. 

~<m& i. 38* ; iv. 621*. 

• T 

Dpiy(DOyo) i. 12*. 

pjnpB' iv. 517*. 

“ICBi (teehn. term for 
” ’ Lev. service) iv. 
84 f. 

DnOB' ii. 33* ; iii. 93*. 

BtoBi iv. 627. 

V *.• 

HBfeBi iv. 377*. 

: • 

WEi iv. 764*. 

T T 

i. 224*; iv. 503 f. 
npyB' ui. 125*. 
rrtBBi ii. 36*. 

T 

nriBE' iii. 215* ; iv. 466*. 
Bay ii. 800*, 808*. 

KXTRA VOL.— S9 


pB'BBi iv. 459f. 
n^By{n) iii. 893 f. 

Ipy ii. 29*. 

i. 12*, 596*; Ext. 
681*. 

f>py i. 219* ; iii. 418 tf. 
Bnpn iipy iii. 422*. 

D'DiW ii. 30 f. 
ppy i. 11*. 
npy, npy iii. 112*. 

Q''1’1B' (Aram, for D3B') iv. 
417*. 

py i. 319*. 

nr 518- 

n-iy iii. 376 f. 
yy iii. 125* ; iv. 656*. 
IBayy iv. 493f. 

iv. 492 f.; Ext. 161*. 
IW i. 458*. 

nky iu. 90*. 
iii. 96*. 

ii. 306. 

ny ii. 35* ; iii. 19*. 
pnb (pnv) iii. 63*, 894*. 
O'Jnny i. 519* ; iii. 210*. 
joy iv. 407*, 968*. 
lay O'?^) iv. 461. 
li>y ii. 36*. 

T : 

na'py iii. 240*. 
ni>Dy i. 625*. 

T , • 

toy ii. 308*. 

••T 

TJiy ii. 35*. 195*. 

nn'J?y i. 207*, 591*; Ext. 
■ ■ = ■ 288, 617* f. 

nay i. 237*. 

T T 

py iv. 327*. 
ny i. 352* ; iv. 100*. 
D’naon ny U. 768* n.; iv. 23* n. 
nrnjp ly Ext. 375*. 

Tiy iii. 789*. 

vv 

rny (snbst.) iii. 17*. 


r.ny (verb) ii. 530* n. 

D'^y (of angels) Ext. 7 1 4*. 

«liy iv. 458f., 460*. 

D'Biy iv.458f.;Ext.617*f., 
643*f. 

P^y i. 458*. 
pny ii. 31* ; iv. 868*. 

inn ii. 36* ; iii. 638*. 
niKn ii. 30*. 
niyitn i. 313. 
riM i. 148*, 256*. 

i'an i. 21.5*, 633*; iv. 
■ ■ 937*. 

jan iv. 623*. 

npan ii. 6* ; iii. 696. 

wh.wai iinh i. 502* ; iv. 918* ; 

Ext. 568* n. 

Dinn i. 20, 220*, .503; 
’ Ext. 568*, 670*, 
671*. 

n^nn iv. 34, 145*. 

T • : 

in ii. 49* ; iii. 244“. 
nnin iv. 35. 
ii. 142*. 

rhn i. 457, 527*: iv. 
’ 416*. 

najin i. 11*; Ext. 681* 

. min i. 287*: ii). 64 ff., 
’ 596* n.; iv. 890; 

Ext. 688* f. 

D'-^in ii. 655*. 

ayin u. 49 f. 

Donn iiL 550. 

T : • 

c'nn i. 231*. 
yiTn ii. 33*. 

yjn ii. 35* 195*. 

D'^an ui. 733*. 
n^an i. 457* ; Ext. 170*. 
npan ul 696*. 

n|>n ii. 298 f. 

'I’jp iv. 183*. 
ii. 73*. 

•no^ Ext. 57 f. 

nh iv. 527*. 
nnon ii. 451*. 

y : 
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D*SP1 iv.838f.;Ext662*'{. 

Hh iii 462* ; iv. 672*. 

nonn,^ ii. 11 » ; Ui. 588* ; iv. 

■ % 

won Ext. aeR". 

men u. 30*. 

, " ’ \ 338»; Ext. 704^ 

ntenn J 717*- ^ 722*. 

nsun iiL 588* ; iv. 338*. 

i)Bn, n^iBn u. 43*. 

.. T> T I * 

rnn iv. 718*. 

u. 73* ; iii. 637*. 

iv. 39*. 146*. 

T • 1 

ii. 451*; iv. 598j 

D'an i. 620 f.; iv. 427. 

ui. 869ff. 

718 ; Ext. 642^ 

ran i. 620 f.; iv. 427*. 

riBh iv. 798 f. 

V 

B^ 55 nn (precious stoue) iv. 
619f.,683»>. 

iv. 288*. 

ih ii 36*. 

i. 699*. 

tyn iv. 202 *. 

D'ann i. 579*. 

mfn i. 633* n. 


B. Greek. 


&ppa, iii. 215^ 1 

dpOpuiTos, iii. 225**. 

Pdpos, i. 331**. 

dftvffffos, i. 20 *. 1 

dpo/ua, iv. 532*. 

poffiXeia toO deou (or roar o^papup). 

dyaWidta, iL 790*. 

dvoxhi iL 47. 

ii. 619. 

d 7 dTa(, iiL 157. 

dvravairXripCj, iL 7*’. 

paffiXiKds, iii. 558* 

dydrri (-jw), L 330*, 373*; iii. 

di^Ti, iii. 316^ 318**. 

^diXvypxL Tiji iprjfiujaeus, i. 106*. 

153‘»ii., 154*. 

dvTL\ripL\J/is, ii. 347**. 

B 66 Xi*cj 8 odX, iv. 409** n. 

d 776 Xos, iii. 351 f. 

di^o 0 daXp,€tv, Ext. 367*. 

PeXLaX, jScXfap, i. 269*. 

dyiaafids, iv. 391 f. 

dfrdpxofULi (in LXX), iii. 588*. 

Pvfia, ii. 821 ^ 

dyios (and derivatives), ii. 399 ff. ; 

1 dvXdnjs, iv. 527**. 

jSi^Xos, fiipxiop, j 8 ij 8 Xfa, i. 286*. 

iv. 352^ 

arroios (Philonic term). Ext. 203*. 

/SijSXos yipeactast iii. 297 f. 

dyKvpa, Ext. 366^ 

dvoKardffTaaiSf iv. 230**. 

pios, iii. 114b, 116*, 128b. 

dyv6s, dypcla, dyvirris, ii. 399** ; iv. 

dTrbKpwpoSj i. 112 *. 

/3X(ur0i7Aita, i. 305*. 

175 f. 

dvoXt^cti', ii. ,57* ; iii. 274*. 

fio’/fOeiaif Ext. 367*. 

dyopdf iii. 262. 

*AiroXXd«v, i. 125*, 172**. 

fiddvpot, iii. 885**. 

dyopdi^u (i^ayopd^^u), iv. 211 . 

dvd<rroXos, L 126*. 

pojLtXrjfia, iv. 920*. 

dyopaxFTifis, iv. 176**. 

dvordaffopiat, iii. 89**. 

Pp4(f>oSf i. 212 **. 

9d77f, ii. 274^ 343 f. 

dir<a\€ia, iii. 744. 

fitapds, i. 75*. 

dStKla, iv. 532**. 

dpd, ^wapd, Kardpa, Ext. 127**. 


atpeffiSf ii. 351*. 

*Apimytd{d)(bv, ii. 304 f. 

ya^o<l>vXa^ (-dfctOF), iv. 96^, 809**. 

alrcTv, alreiffOai, iv. 42**. 

dppa/3c6v, i. 633*. 

7 dXa, ii. 36*. 

altbvios, iv. 98**. 

dpripnav. Ext. 366**, 399*. 

T^eppa^ ii. 119, 344 f. 

dKaOapffla, dKdOaproi, ii. 61* ; iv. 

dpxa/, i. 616**. 

7 ci'cd, ii. 142**. 

825** n. 

dpxTVds, iv. 102 *. 

ycpdaMf i. 301*. 

dxaKia, iv. 528*. 

dpxtcpets, iv. 96, 98*. 

y4p€ffLs, ii. 142. 

dApaxT^s, ii. 468**. 

dpxKTwdytayos, Ext. 101*. 

yeppdu, ii. 121 *. 

dKpldei, ii. 28*. 

' dpxirplK\ivoSf ii. 253**. 

yi{p)pyifjLfif ii. 142**. 

dXa^dpxv^i dpajSdpx^Sf Ext. 106. 

dpxoKTcs, iii. 838** ; Ext. 99^ 

7 cpow£o, Ext. 99**. 

dXd^aarpov, ii. 41*. 

100 . 

ycpovffidpxv^f yepoiHTidpxup, Ext, 

d\7}0i^f, dXrjOeLa, d\ri6iv6s, iv. 818 ff. 

dai^eia, iv. 532**. 

101 *. 

dWriyopLa, i. 64*. 

dffO^yeiat iii. 46*. 

yij, iv. 938**. 

dWoyev-^Sj ii. 49**. 

dcrdipeia, iii. 323*. 

yXuffffdKoiiop, i. 380*. 

dWoTpievlaKOTOf^ iii. 783 f. 

dffKds, ii. 34*. 

7Xax7’(roXaX/a, ii. 407**. 

dXX 6 rpios, ii. 49**. 

"AfffiodaioSi L 125**, 172**. 

ypdipos, i. 457*. 

dXXj 0 uXos, ii. 49**. 

d(rird^6(r9ai, ii. 263** ; iii. 89**. 

ypwtris, iii. 10 *. 

d\ii>Tryi^f ii. 64*. 

dffjdpwp, iii. 428* n., 429*. 

7617 x 65 , iv. 776*. 

dfiaprdveiy (and cognates), iii. 586 ; 

darpaTifi, darpdiTTeip, iii. 120**. 

(ij) 7 pa 0 i 7 , ai ypatpal, y^ypaiTTOif 

iv. 532*. 

adXi), ii. 25*, 287*. 

Xiyci, i. 286**; iii. 608 f., 810**; 

dvdyKrif Ext. 143*, 148*. 

d 0 atp^(ii (in LXX), iii. 588*. 

iv. 423 b 

dvdyo/mi, iii. 63**. 

d 0 €<r(s, ii. 56*. 

7 pa/ 4 jLtaT€iJs, iv. 420 f., 800 f. 

dvddefjMy i. 534 f. 

d^iipai, iii. 274*. 


dyddrifULf iii. 588**. 

dtfMpl^u) (in LXX), iii. 588*. 

deu/idvia, i. 173*, 593 f. 

dwadi^fMTay ii. 173*. 


dalfuap. Ext. 140*. 

dvdirraats, iv. 231. i 

^dtop, i. 314**. 

deurtdaifJLOPla, Ext. 142*. 

dyaipipu, iii. 589*. 

pairiXioPj L 75^ 

biofiaif iv. 42**. 

di»i)p, iii. 225**. 

fidirreip, ^airri^eiPj fidimafia, fiair- 

AcvrepopdpLioPt i. 596**. 

AyOpai, dvOpaKidf i. 451. j 

Tifffids, i. 238. 

drjpdptoPf iii. 427 f. 
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did, iiL 790. 
diddfffia, I 530», 604». 
fita^icTj, i. 286^ 514*»; iv. 720. 
duLKOPeiP, didKOVos, diaKOvla, dia- 

KdpuTffa, i 674 f . ; iii. 377 f. ; iv. 
771^ 936^ 

BidKoyli'o/uu, i. 61 
duunropd, iii. 782 f. 
dlyKuHrtrot, iv. 528*. 
dL8d(rKa\ot, i. 609’’ ; iii. 294* ; iv. 
691» 

dLdpaxpMP, iiL 428**. 

dUaiof, diKcuoirifPij, iv. 281**. 

diKatoffijPTf Beou, ii. 211*; iv. 283. 

diKaiovp, ii. 826**. 

diKalujfia, iii. 631. 

dCkoyos, iv. 528**. 

dioTrenffs, Ext. 110**, 112*. 

AiSffKovpoi, i. 608 f. 
dLij/uxoi, iv. 528*. 

Sdpia, ii. 173*. 

86^a, ii. 186 f. 

SoOXrj, iii. 215**. 

dovXos, iu. 377*’ ; iv. 46l\ 469*. 
di^pafus, i. 616^ 

86pap.is (distiii^uAhed from 
ovirla), iv. 29** n. 
dQpop, ii. 173^ ; iii. oS?**, 588**. 

djKpdreia (and cognates), iv. 5o8^ 
695*. 

ideXodprja-Kela, iv. 923*. 

^Opdpxvjs, i. 793* ; Ext. 99. 

(Opos, ii. 149* ; Ext. 100*. 
elXiKpiPTfls, -ela, iv. 176*. 

€lpja,pfuhTi, Ext. 143*, 148*, 293**. 
els, ii. 467. 

iKKXijata, i. 426*, 431*, 467* ; ii. 
141^ 

iKXiyopMi, 4 kX€kt6s, cKXoyi^, i. 678*; 
iv. 48*. 

iKweipd^ia, iv. 716**. 
iKirraiTii, iv. 807*. 
iX€€ip, i. 462**. 

iXeyjfiotn^prjj 1. 67 f. 

^6os (and cognates), iii. 34‘>f. 
'EXXiyj'es, *EXXriPi<rTaL, ii. lGO**. 

ip, ii. 457. 
ftKoxos, ii. 268*. 

ipT\rfxdP€iP, inrepePTvyxdpfiP, iv. 
42*», 45*. 

i^(rTpdTT€ip, ii. 182**. 
i^ovaLa, i. 616**. 

(bpri), iL 141**. 
irayyiyJieffSai, iv. 105*. 
ixupdyw, iii. 63**. 
hrapxos, ii. 253*. 
imfXvs, iirriXith-rjSt iv. 133. 
irlypuais, iii. 10*, 79*. 
iTTiciKilis, ii. 150* ; iii. 413*’. 
irWens iii* 84 f . 

iTidvfutp, iv. 920*. 
iriotiinos, iii. 143**, 734* ; Ext. 36’’. 
irla-Kmros, i. 301** ; iii. 727* ; i\ . 
771**. 
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iTurrpitpeip, iTia-Tpoiprij, i. 478* ; iv. 
225 f. 

irlrpovot, ii. 253* ; iv. 615**. 

(papoL, Ext. 102*. 
ipVpda, ?pi?/xos, iv. 918. 
fpKfxn, ii. 35*’. 
ip/iffpevn^s, iii. 247**. 
ippwrc. Ext. 356*. 
iffoirrpop, ii. 181*. 
e8ayy€Xli;‘ta, iv. 45**. 
edayyiXiop, ii. 233 f . 
eijayyeXiffHis, i. 795 f. 

€i/dalfiu)p, ii. 300**. 
iii. 41**. 

evd&njs, iv. 528*. 
evXdpeia, ii. 222**. 
ciiXoyrrrbt, Ext. 14** n. 
ebpoOxos, iii. 836* n. 

€vpaKijX<ap, i. 794*’. 

€V(ri^€ia, i. 330* ; ii. 221 f.; 

Ext. 142*. 

ebxapurrcip, -Ul, i. 429*. 
cCx^ffOai, iv. 42**. 
ebx-fl. Ext. 127**. 

*£^<rca ypdpLfiara, iii. 211^. 
iv. 460*. 

f^Xos, i. 712 f. 

^L^dpia, iv. 678*. 

^6005, i. 457*. 

iii. 114^ 115, 117*. 

^<pop, iii. 128 f. 

iryefu&p, ii. 253* ; iv. 104*. 
*Hp^6(ai'o/, iii. 362*. 

Odvaros, iii. l]4f., 116**, 117*. 
9eaTpl^€(r6ai, ii. 116*. 

BeioTTjSt OeoTTjs^ ii. 221. 

J deXujfia, iv. 920*. 

BefiiXioi, ii. 61**. 

9€o<ri^€ia, ii. 221 f. 
driplop, iii. 128**. 

0la<roL, Ext. 102*, 152’*. 
dpijpos, iii. 662 f. 
dpopoi, i, 616**. 

9vti6s, ii. 73** ; iv. 13’*. 
diHTla, iv. 330^ 338. 
dvffKurrbpiop, i. 75*. 
du)pa^, i. 319*. 

lepebs, iv. 97 f. 
lepodovXoi, ii. 156**. 

Up6<rv\oL, i. 441. 
iXa<rp.6s, iii. 320*. 

IXatTpios, IXda-KOfjMi (i^iXdffKOfiai), iv. 
128. 

IXacHipiop, iii. 318’’. 

*Iov5aios, ii. 507*. 

'liTKapiiSmts, iL 796*. 

ixdbs (allegory of Christ), i. 64**. 

KaBapot, iv. 175 f. 

Kade^s, iiL 630*. 

KadoXiKds, i. 8606’. 
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KaXiu), kX^is, kXtjt6s, iv. 57**. 
KaXbirrta, ii. 56’’. 

KfiXibbia, Ext. 366**. 

KapopiKfK, i. 288**. 

Kapibp, i. 350^. 

KaTTiiXeibu, ii. 436**. 

Kapdia, Ext. 20'* n. 

KCLffiTlrepos, iii. 375**. 

Kara^oXi^, ii. 61**. 

KarayeXdu, iii. 63**. 

KaraXXayi^, iv. 204 f. 

KardXvfia, ii. 474** ; iii. 674*. 
Kardpa, i. 535*. 

KaroiKla, Ext. 100*, 102*. 
KaTOTrrpij^w, ii. 181*. 

icaifxdofuu, ii. 790**. 

Kcpatai, Ext. 366**. 

Kcpdria, ii. 28*. 

Kepia, iv. 782*. 

K€pp,aTL<mfii, iii. 432**. 

K€<pdXata, i. 288*. 

K7}P(r<^, iv. 813. 

KTjpvffau, Krjpvyfia, iv. 45^ 

Kri4>ds {Uirpos), iii. 756. 

KL^urrds, L 380*. 

Kiddpa, iiL 458 ff. 

KLPt/pa, iii. 458 If. 

KXd$os, L 314*’. 
irXdcris tov dprou, i. 428**. 
fcX^/ua, i. 314’’. 

KXtfpopofiiu), -La, ii. 341*. 

Kodpdpnis, iii. 428 f. 
koip6$, i. 459** ; iv. 825*’ n. 

Koiptopla^ ‘cTp, i. 460 tf. 

KoXXobptop, i. 814**. 

KoXXvpurrrjs, iii. 432**. 
KoXo^oddKTvXos, iii. 247. 

Kopdaiop, iii. 215’’. 

KtxTfioi, iv. 938 tt’. 

Kdafios aurdifroi, Ext. *204*. 

Kdfffios poTjrin, Ext. 204*. 

Kdipipos, i. 256"^. 
h’pdinreda, ii. 69*. 
fcpwrraXXos, i. 531**, 

Kvpla, iii. 17**. 

Ki/piaici; ijpjipa, iii. 138 f. 

KvpiaKbp dcTirpop, iii. 144. 

Ki/ptoy, ii. 206**. 

Kvpidnis, 616 f. 

KUPUTreioPj i. 350’’, 535**. 

Ku)Trri, Ext. 366**. 

Xap.Trds, iii. 44*. 

Xa6s, ii. 149* ; Ext. 100*. 

XarpeOeip, iii. 377*. 

Xeytc^y, iii. 94*. 

XeiTovpyeip, -os, iii. 376 f. 

XeiTTbp, iii. 428~. 

Xevfcds, i. 458*. 

X67oy, iii. 132tr.;iv. 937*; Ext. 

202*, 2056., 282 fif. 

Aovk&s, iii. 161*. 

Xdrpop, -oOfiat, iii. 316** ; iv. 200, 

211 . 

X&x^os, iii. 44*. 
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/MI70S, Ui. 203 f., 206 f.; Ext. 153^ 
i. 609^. 

fjMKdpiot, ii. 300 ; Ext. 14**. 
Mcur^a^aios, iii. 182*^. 
fuucpMvfios (and co^ates), ii. 47 ; 
ui. 136. 

/jtaXaKlay iii. 323*. 
fui{fi)fJL(avds, iii. 224. 

/idms, iv. 127**. 

"Niapla, Maptd/i, iii. 278** n. 

/xdprvs, iii. 278*. 
fAdxcupa, iv. 634*. 
p^Xas, i. 457*. 
pefflrris, -eiJw, iii. 311**. 
peravoetp, -dvoia, iv. 225 f. 
pueraxrx'ntfArl^tay ii. 7*. 
fUroiKo^y ii. 156* ; iv. 133*. 
pAi yipoiTOy ii. 47 f. 
poHi, iii. 238**. 
fivOoXoyoSy i. 825*. 
pvOoSy i. 825*. 

pwrrfipiovy iii. 465 f. ; iv. 321 f. 
pubXufy iii. 244**. 
ptapdy ii. 44* ; iv. 192*. 

Noi'api;v6s, Nafwpatos, iii. 496**. 
vaoly Ext. 121**. 

pdpdos TurriKiiy iii. 593** ; iv. 611. 
Nawi, iU. 573^ 
vedtjixrroiy iii. 560**. 

vrivkoty i. 212**. 

prjtpdXcuoSy iv. 558*. 
iv. 558*. 

Niir<iXao$ ( ?=oj;^3), iii. 547. 
vopLKdsy iii. 83** ; iv. 420 f. 
popodiSdffKoXosy iv. 420 f. 

PopoOirriiy -Becluy -OereiP, iii. 8.3**. 
pdposy iii. 73*, 77 ff. 
pdaos, iii. 323*. 

poGs, iii. 374* ; iv. 303*, 612**; Ext. 
201^ 282ff. 

(dpos, ii. 49^ 156*. 

^iarrjs, ii. 41*. 

HyKos, i. 331**. 

dSdPTj, iii. 125**. 

olKodeffT&nis, ii. 231**. 

olKOPdfioSy ii. 253** ; iv. 615**. 

olKovfi4p7jy iv. 938**. 

olKTippup (and cognates), iii. 345 f. 

otposy iL 34. 

dpoiufMy iii. 696**. 

6pv^y iii. 624**. 

6p^p6s, iii. 634*. 

Artos, ii. 399** ; iv. 352^ 
oGpapos, ii. 320*. 

6^IXi7/ta, iv. 532**. 

^0ciX?)/Mtra, Ext. 37^ D. 

xiudayuydsy iii. 72*’ ; iv. 419*. 
xtudeLay -edtip, iii. 574*. 
vcudUncij, iiL 215**. 
rois (maid), iii. 215^ 
xcus $€o0, iv. 574*. 


OF HEBREW AND GREEK 

vaXivy€P€<rlay iv. 214**, 230**. 
xapScxfiOPy ii. 474 * ; Ext. 375*. 
xair/iyvpiSy i. 467** ; ii. 141**. 
vapdpcLffiSy iv. 532*. 
xapa^oXT^t iii. 662 f. 
xapaKaXeiPy -dicXi7<ris, i. 458*’ n. ; iii. 
665 f. 

xapdKXrproiy iii. 665 IF. 
vapaXurts, iii. 657**. 
xapaxTUfuiy iii. 586 ; iv. 532*. 
vapdcrripoPy Ext. 367**. 
xapaarKeir^y iv. 766*. 

TapcaiSy ii. 56'. 
irapddpoSy iii. 215*’ ; iv. 871*. 
xdpoiKosy ii. 49 f., 156*; iv. 133*. 
vapoipLay iii. 662*’. 
xapovaia, iii. 674 ff. 

Trapprjffla, i. 309** ; iv. 45*. 
ircLpd^Uy iv. 716**. 

Tr€Lpa<r/x6s, iv. 716** ; Ext. 38*. 
xepl, iii. 318**. 

Trepi^oXaLOPy iii. 240*. 
irepLodffLOSy iii. 734 ; Ext. .37*. 

Trdrpay iv. 290**. 

Il^rpos (K7i<pds), iii. 756. 

TTTjddXia, Ext. 366*. 

Tripa^y i. 256** ; ii. 41*. 
xiaaa, iii. 886*. 

VLffTerjeiPy irforis, i. 828 ff. 

xXripotpopLay i. 175 f. 

TrXrjptafJMy iv. 1 f. 

xpcvpa, ii. 404 ft*. ; iii. 374** ; iv. 

303*, 608^ 612. 
xp€vpa and iv. 166 ff. 
vpeviMTLKOSy ii. 410*. 
voik/Xos, iii. 235**. 
xoifiprj, ii. 25*. 

TToXiTdpxriSf iv. 315**. 
xoXirevpay Ext. 100*. 
iroTifiptoPy i. 533* ; ii. 41*. 

TrpatiSy Ext. 19* II. 
xpaxTibpioPy ii. 287* ; iv. 32*’. 
xpadTTis, ii. 150*. 
xpea^vT^pioPy iv. 64*. 
rpeff^&repos, i. 301** ; iv. 77^; 

Ext. 101*. 
xpoai'rXioPy iv. 21**. 

Trpo/SX^irw, iv. 48*. 

TTpoyiypuHTKCjy iv. 48*. 
irpddpopoiy ii. 30*’, 54*. 
xpocToiixd^Wy iv. 48*. 
xpooipiop, iii. 662 f. 
xpoopi^u, iv. 48*. 
xpoffd^^arop, -ray iv. 64*, 766*. 
xpo<T€iLX€tr6ai, iv. 42**. 
xpoarevxT^, iv. 636. 
xpoaiiXvTos, iv. 132 ft’. 
xpo<rK€<pdXaiop, iii. 882*. 
xpoffKopfiay iii. 586. 

xpoffKoiHiy iii. 586. 
xpoffKVPeip, iv. 943. 
xpocipdptay iii. 587*', 589^. 

vpofftpopdy iii. 588*’. 

vpordffatay iv. 48*. 
xporidrjfUy iv. 48*. 


TERMS 

rpo^r/jTTiSy -€i$«tv, -e(a, iv. 127**. 
vpoxeipli^Wy iv. 48*. 
xpox€ipoTOp4uy iv. 48*. 
xpvTOKXurlay iv. 313**. 
xraluy iiL 686. 

xrep&yioPy ii. 882**. 
irrdoPy iv. 609*. 
xdOwPy iv. 178^ 
iri»X(6v, iv. 21**. 
xdpyosy iv. 800^ 
rvperdty iii. 323\ 

papdovxoif iv. 459*. 
paKdy ii. 44* ; iv. 191^. 
l>axL^(ay iii. 656**. 

^77/Mi, iv. 937*. 

(i’fi'rtap, iii. 629**. 
pop(j>aLay iv. 634*. 

ffd^^arop, -Tl^ciPy iv. 322 f. 
adji^arop (week), iv. 766*. 
aappjjKTjy iii. 461*. 
l^ap^7]0 Za/Sai'aiA, iii. 188. 
ffapydpiiy i. 256**. 

ffdp^y ffapKiKdSy adpKiPOSy ii. 14 ; iv 
303*, 612*. 

irefidpepoi ((po^ovpepoi) t6p 0e6Py iv 
134**. 

ffcXrjptdl^o/iaLy iii. 173**, 327 L» 434* 
ffeppds, ii. 399**. 
ffripeioPy iii. 384*, 513*. 
ffiKdpioLy i. 174**. 
alpaxiy ii. 38** ; iii. 463. 

(TKdpSaXoPy iii. 586 ; iv. 532 f. 
ffKdffyriy Ext. 367**. 
ffKeXoKowlay iii. 94*. 
ffKoxds, iii. 244. 
ffovddpioPy i. 627* ; iii. 487**. 

(ro06s, iv. 421* n. 
axetpa 2e/So(m^, i. 204 ; ii. 825*. 
(rxcKovXdrtapy i. 801*’ ; ii. 267*’. 
airippay ffxdpay ffxdposy iv. 429. 

(nripparay ii. 27**. 
airepfioXdyoSy i. 212**. 
ffxXayxvii^€(r0aiy i. 462**. 
irraHipy iii. 428**. 

OT^^HiPoSy i. 530**. 

OTtjSds, i. 314^ 
arlyfiay iii. 244 f. 

(rrCX^eiPy ii. 182**. 
ffToix^iop, i. 682*. 

oTpaTTiydSy i. 352** ; iii. 838**. 
crrpaToveddpxv^f i- 352** ; ii. 824**. 
av^rp-4u, i. 611**. 
ffvKOipapreiPy Ext. 396* n. 
avpPodXtoPy L 508*. 

^vpetbPy 'LlfitaPy iii. 756. 
ffvpxoaidpxv^t 253**. 

(rvp<f>upla, iii. 461 f. 
ffvpayuy^, i. 466 f. ; iv. 636 ff. ; Ext 
100 *. 

<rvp4dpioPy iv. 397 f. 
avpcldrpriSy iv. 168**. 

(rdpcffiSy iii. 374* ; iv. 612**. 
Sdvi'iryof, iv. 644**. 
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auy^Kv, iv. 720. 
ff^rpo^, iii. 228**. 
a^tvpls, i 266*. 

(TxfjiTfuiTa, i. 486 f., 493* ; iL 361. 
axoiyla. Ext. 367*. 

<rxo\/i, iv. 812 f. 

atarripLa, iii. 321**. 

fftbipputf (and cognates), iv. 558. 

rdprapot, ii. 344* ; iii. SIS'* n. 
riKvoVf ii. 215 ff. 

T^Xetoj, iii. 746*. 
reXeiciu}, ii. 334. 
tAoj, i. 637*. 

reXtinfifs, iv. 172 ; Ext. 394**. 
rdpas, iii. 384*. 

TiTpddioy, iv. 180^. 
rS^oy, iv. 196. 
rpdTc^ay iv. 669**. 

TpaTrej^lrris, iii. 432**. 
rpaxn^l^^, iii. 625** n. 

Tjiros, iii. 696**. 

5aXo$, 0eXos, ii. 180 f. 
vioffcala, i. 40 f. 
i46s, ii. 215 ft*. 

(6) vlds Tov dydpfLirov, iv. 579 ff. 
b/iv^t ii. 441*. 


i- 799^ 

ifTeptpoy, L 162** ; iii. 674*. 
i>Tr7}piTaL (judicial Levitical title), 
iv. 97*. 

^rripirris, ~€iy, iii. 378*, 589**. 
^iffXveiffdai, iv. 105*. 

5ro^c6/4ara, Ext. 367*. 
iiroKptHis, ii. 441**. 
iTor&ir(a<riSt iii. 6C6**. 

tpavStt iii. 43**. 

^ayTa<riaffKOTru>y, ii. 65^* 

04/M17I, iv. 845 f. 

4>apt<ra?o(, iii. 826**. 
ipdryri, iii. 234*. 

<f>4yyost iii. 44*. 

0iXa56X0/a, i. 330* ; iii. 153** n. 
ipLXayBponrLaf iii. 153** n. 

<po^odfjL€voi {(re^Sfieyot) rdy dejy^ iv. 
134**. 

^otyUrif iii. 857* n. 

^oiyi^, i. 347**. 

06pos, iv. 813. 

4»opTloVf i. 331**. 
iipiapy iii. 885**. 
fjtvXaKHipioy^ iii. 869^ 

^vXi), Ext. 105**. 

ipvffLSy 4pv(rtK6s, iii. 489**, 495**. 


0WS, iii. 44*. 

^xaffTT^Pf iii. 44*. 

<t»(a<r<p6pos, i. 574*. 

Xa/peev, ii. 263^ 

XaXivAr, Ext. 366*. 

XOL^Kioy, ii 41*. 

Xdpayputf iii. 244^ 

XctpaicHip, ii. 451**. 

Xapli^cffBai, ii. 57*, 65**. 

XdpiSy ii. 254 ff, 

X^'Xi-dpxnh i* 352**. 
xXwp6s, iiL 640**. 

XoXi), iL 104**. 

XpitmcLvdif i. 384. 

Xwpffeti', iii. 274*. 

! \l/a\/i6s, ii. 441* ; iv. 145 f. 
r/^aXTi^pioy, iiL 458*, 460* ; iv. 
145 f., 163**. 

il/eijdea$ai (and cognates), iii. 
112 **. 

iii. 114^ 116 f.; iv. 608^ 

612. 

and iryevfia, iv. 166 f. 
yl/vxtKds, ii. 410* ; iii. 490*. 

(Spay Ext. 475^ 476**. 


V. INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


4- 


Agricultural Implements, etc, — 


Anklets . • . • » 

9 

L 99*-. 

1. Fan (Winnowing shovel) 

i. 51*. 

Axcb — 



2. Fork 

i. 51*. 

1. Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) 

, 

i. 206*. 

3. Ox-goad .... 

i. 49*’. 

2. Copper ( „ „ ) 

. 

ff 

4. Plough (Modern Syrian) . 

i. 49'>. 

Assyrian king with Sceptre (Dog- 


5. Sickle 

i. 50*. 

River Inscriptions) • • 

. 

iv. 417. 

6. Threshing-floor 

i. 50. 




7. ,, machine 

i. 50'>. 

Bags — 



8. f» waggon . 

i. 50**. 

1. Purse {zMr) . • 


L 232*. 

9. Yoke 

L 51*. 

2. Girdle-purse (!^(Syji) . 


>> 

[See also ‘ Hoe,’ ‘ Mattock ’]. 


Balance beam .... 


i. 234^ 

Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 

i. 71. 

Battering-ram .... 


L 268^ 

„ Moabite .... 

iiL 406*. 

Bells (Egyptian) 


i. 269*. 

Altar of Burnt -offering (in the 


Boat (Egyptian, c. .3500 B.C.) . 


Ext. 362. 

Tabernacle) 

iv. 658*. 

Bowls (buried) witli Lamp 


iv. 26**. 

Altar of Burnt-offering (in Ezekiel’s 


Brazen Pillar .... 


iii. 880**. 

Temple) 

iv. 70*. 

Brick Stamp (Egyptian) • 


i. 326*. 

Amulets — 





1. ‘ Shield of David * or * Solomon’s 


i Carob tree .... 


ii. 439**. 

Seal* 

i. 89. 

Carrier and Wine-skin . 


i. 62l^ 

2. Extract from birth-amulet . 

ff 

Cedar 


i. 364**. 

3. Breast-amulet 

ff 

Cloaks — 



4. Eye-amulet .... 

ff 

1. Mt'U, oToXif 


i.625*. 

6, 6. Cactus, and black or red 


2. Swnlah, lp.drioy 


i. 625**. 

hand-amulets 

ff 

■ Club, Shepherd’s (shebe^) 


iv. 291. 

7, 8. Amulets for nose and ears . 

ff 

Coat {kithoneth) 


L 624**. 
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Codex, Greek Minuscule (10th 

cent.) iv. 953. 

Codex, Greek Uncial (5th cent.) . iv. 952. 

„ Hebrew Pentateuch (9th 

cent.) iv. 949. 

Coins current in Palestine c. 500 
B.C.-135 A.D. • • • • iii., between 

pp. 424 and 
425. 

1. Persian gold dario. 

2. Double shekel or octadrachm 

of Sidon. 

3. Shekel or tetradrachm of 

Tyre. 

4. Tetradrachm of Ptolemy. 

5. Tetradrachm of Antioclius 

Epiphanes. 

6. Small bronze of John Hyr- 

canus. 

7. Small bronze of Alexander 

Jaunasus. 

8. Shekel or tetradrachm of 

Tjae. 

9. Bronze coin of Herod the 

Great. 

10. Bronze coin of Herod An tipas. 

11. Bronze coin of Agrippa. 

12. Small bronze (quadraus?) of 

Pontius Pilate. 

13. Denarius of Tiberius. 

14. Shekel of year 5 (a.d. 70). 

15. Half-shekel of year 1 (A.D. 

66-67). 

16. Aureus of Tyre. 

17* Drachm of Caesarea Cappa- 
docia, restruck. 

18. Denarius of Trajan, re- 

struck. 

19. The original of No. 18. 

20. Tetradrachm of Antioch, re- 

struck as Jewish shekel. 


21. Bronze coin of second revolt. 


Cuneiform Tablet from Tel el- 


Amarna 

iv. 948. 

Cypress 

ii. 9*. 

Dagger (Roman) .... 

iv. 634*. 

Damascus City-gate (Entrance to 


Straight Street) .... 

i. 446*. 

Daric 

See * Coins,’ 


No. 1. 

Dead Sea (Physical features of) 

i. 575^ 

Decoration (Jewish) 

i. 158*. 

Denarius •••••. 

See ‘ Coins,* 


Nos. 13 and 


18. 

Doors — 

1. Doors of Lebanon Houses, 

showing pivots and lock . ii. 385*. 

2. Carved House-door of peasant’s 

cottage (Mt. Lebanon) . iL 432^ 

3. Egyptian Folding-door . . iv. 700^. 

Drachm See * Coins,’ 

No. 17. 

L 621*». 


Dress — 


1. Cloaks — 


(a) Mi'Uy aroX'fi 

i. 625*. 

(6) SinUahf IfiAnoy 

i. 625*». 

2. Coat {kithdneth) . 

i. 624»% 626*. 

„ sheepskin 

i. 625**. 

3. Fringes 

i. 627*. 

4. Girdle, with Inkhom . 

i. 626^ 

5. Head-dress (Male) : (1) Pasto- 


ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 


peasants’ .... 

i. 626. 

6. Horn (Female head-dress) . 

L 627** 

7. Loin-cloth (Egyptian) . 

i. 624. 

8. Loins girt .... 

i. 626‘». 

9. flarbdlin .... 

i. 626*. 

10. Shirt (S^Tian) • 

i. 624. 

11. VeUs— 


(a) Face : (1) Syrian Mos- 


lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 


Lebanon Druze . 

i.628. 

(5) Head and Back (mi(~ 


pahath) 

L 628*. 

(c) Large veil {rudid) 

i. 628*. 

Drum (Hand-) .... 

iu. 462*». 

Dulcimer (Assyrian) 

iii. 460*. 

Ear-rings 

i. 633'*. 

Engraving — 


1. Wood, ivory, and metal . 

i. 704*. 

2. Jewish engraving of Temple 


and Mt. of Olives 

iii. 874**. 

Eye-paint (Horn for) 

L 814**. 

Fan ("Winnowing shovel) 

i. 51*. 

Folding-door (Egyptian) 

iv. 700*». 

Fork (agricultural) 

i. 51*. 

Fringes 

i. 627*. 

Girdle, with Inkliorn 

L 626^ 

Girdle-purse 

i. 232*. 

Girt loins 

i. 626^ 

Goad 

i. 49*’. 

Gold daric 

See ‘ Coins,’ 


No. 1. 

Greek Minuscule Codex (10th cent. ) 

iv. 9.)3. 

„ Papyrus Hull (late Ist cent.) 

iv. 951. 

„ Uncial Codex (5th cent.) 

iv. 952. 

Hammers — 


1. Bik ..•!•• 

iL 291**. 

2. Mahaddi .... 

ii. 291*. 

3. Mason’s rna^raJjMt . 

ii. 291**. 

4. ShaJydtah or mvnfynt (Head of) 

ii. 291**. 

5. ShalcHf 

ii. 291*. 

Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . 

iii. 462**. 

Half-shekel . • • • • 

See ‘ Coins, 


No. 15. 

Harps— 


1. Assyrian Harp • • 

iii. 460^ 

2. Egyptian Harps • 

ui. 460*». 

3. Harper and Choir (c. 3000 B.C.) 

iii. 459*. 

4. Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 


Ramses in.). 

iii. 460*. 

Hatsepsu's Expedition to Punt 


(Ships of) 

Ext. 364 


Drawer of Water . 
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Head-dress (Male): (1) Pastoral, 
( 2 ) Persian, (3) Syrian peasants’ . 

i. 626. 

Head-dress (Female) 

1.627^. 

Hebrew Alphabet, Evolution of the 

i. 71. 

„ Pentateuch Codex ( 0 th cent.) iv. 949. 

High Place at Petrm 

iv. 396». 

Hoe •••••• 

iii. 306*». 

Holm oak 

u. 401". 

Horn (for eye-paint) 

i. 814". 

„ (head-dress) .... 

r 

i. 627". 

Tnkhom 

i. 628". 

Jar (Early pre-Israelite). 

iv. 26*. 

Jar-handle with Royal Stamp 

iv. 27*. 

Juniper 

ii. 8 ". 

KCthoiMth 

i. 624". 

„ and J^arbdltn . 

L626*. 

Key 

ii. 837". 

Knife (stone, from Tell el-He^ 3 •) . 

iv. 633^ 

Lamps 

iii. 24 ; iv. 26**, 

Ledge-handle (Early pre-Israelite) . 

27 b. 
iv. 26^ 

Lock 

ii. 836". 

* Lodge in a garden of cucumbers ’ . 

i. 532*. 

Loin-cloth (Egyptian) . 

i. 624. 

Loins girt 

i. 626". 

Lotus and Bud pattern (Egyptian) 

i. 158". 

Lyres — 

I. Jewish Lyres .... 

iii. 459'*. 

2 . Playing the lyre (Egyptian 
Middle Empire) . 

iii. 458‘‘. 

Machpelah (Qaram enclosure) 

iii. 201 ^ 

Mattock 

iii. 306*. 

M(i??ebah 

iii. 881^ 

Mill (Hand-) 

iii. 369^ 

Minuscule Greek Codex ( 10 th 
cent.) 

iv. 953. 

Moabite Alphabet .... 

iiL 406*. 

„ Stone .... 

iii. 405. 

Musical Instruments — 

1 . Dulcimer (Assyrian) 

iiL 460*. 

2 . Hand-drum ( „ ) 

iiL 462^ 

3. Harps 

iii. 459*, 460. 

4. Lyres 

iii. 458^ 459^ 

5. Sistrum (Egyptian) 

iv. 463*. 

6 . Trumpets .... 

iv. 462*. 

Muzzle (Modem Syrian) 

i. 303*. 

Octadrachm 

See ‘ Coins’ 

Ornaments (Female) 

No. 2 . 
iii. 633^ 

Ox-goad 

i. 49'-. 

Painted Ware (Later pre-Israelite) 

iv. 2&>, 

Papyrus Roll (Greek, late 1 st cent.) 

iv. 951. 

Petra, High Place at . . . 

iv. 396*. 

Phylactery ..... 

iii. 870*. 

Pillars— 

1. Brazen Pillar .... 

iii. 880^ 

2. Twin Pillars in temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos . 

iii. 881*. 

8. Phoenician mof^bah 

iii. 881^ 


Plough (Modem Syrian) 

i49". 

Porcupine 

L304". 

Pot (Jewish Cooking-) . • 

iv. 27 *. 

Pottery— 

1. Bowls (buried) with Lamp . 

iv. 26". 

2. Jar (Early pre-Israelite) 

iv. 29*. 

3. Lamp (Christian) . 

iv. 27". 

4. Ledge - handle (Early pre- 

Israelite) .... 

iv. 26". 

5. Pot (Jewish Cooking-) . 

iv. 27*. 

6. Royal Stamp on Jar-handle . 

iv. 27*. 

7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion . 

iv. 27". 

Priest playinji: Harp (Tomb of 

Ramses m.) 

iv. 460*. 

Punt, Ships of Hatsepsu’s Expedi- 

tion to 

Ext. 364. 

Purses 

i. 232*. 

Robe oroXii) . • • . 

i. 625*. 

Rods 

iv. 291. 

Royal Stamp on Jar-handle . 

iv. 27*. 

Sceptre 

iv. 417. 

Sea (Brazen) 

iv. 424. 

Sheepskin coat .... 

L 625". 

Shekel 

See ‘ Coins,* 
Nos. 3, 8, 
14, 20. 

„ (double) • • • . 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
No. 2. 

,, (half-) • • • • • 

See ‘ Coins," 
No. 15. 

Shewbread, Table of (from Arch of 

Titus) 

iii. 462*. 

* Shield of David ’ (amulet) . 

i. 89. 

Ships and Boats— 

1. Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 B.C.) . 

Ext. 362. 

2. Sailing ship (Egyptian, c. 

3600 B.C.) . . . . 

Ext. 361. 

3. Ships of Hatsepsu’s Expedition 

to Punt, c. 1500 B.C. . 

Ext 364. 

4. War Galley of king Senna- 

cbeiib 

Ext. 365. 

Shirt (Syrian) 

i. 624. 

Shophdr (Modem) .... 

iv. 462*. 

Sickle 

i. 50*. 

Sistrum (Egyptian) 

iii. 463*. 

* Solomon’s Seal ’ (amulet) 

i. 89. 

Stafl— 

1. Shepherd’s club {sftehei) . 

iv. 291. 

2. „ {misJieneth) . 

iv. 291. 

3. Common staff [matieh, majck^. 

or misKeneth). 

iv. 291. 

Stamp, Egyptian Brick . 

i. 326*. 

„ Royal on Jar-handle . 

iv. 27*. 

,, Tenth Legion 

iv. 27*’. 

Swaddling-clotlies . • • . 

iv. 632». 

Sycomore tree . • . , 

iv. 634". 

Tabernacle — 

1. Altar of Burnt-offering . 

iv. 668^. 

2. Brazen Sea .... 

iv. 424. 

3. Court of 

iv. 657*. 

4. Frame and its bases . • 

iv. 660*. 

5. Model of . • • • • 

iv. 661. 
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LIST OF MAPS 


Tablet, Goneiform (from Tel el- 


Trees— 


Amama) 

• • 

iv. 948. 

1. Oarob • • • • • 

lL4)g^ 

Temple — 



2. Cedar 

L 3640. 

A, Solomon’s — 



8. Cypress 

iL IP. 

1. Ground Plan of 

• ■ 

iv. 697. 

4. Holm Oak .... 

iL>01» 

2. Pillar (Brazen) 

• 

iii. 880**. 

5. Juniper 

ii 3^ 

8. Plan of Royal Build in;;8 

iv. 695**. 

6. Sycomore .... 

iv. 634'*. 

4. Section from north to 


Trumpet — 


south . 

. 

iv. 698. 

1. Modem gkdphdr 

iii. 462». 

B. Ezekiel’s— 
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